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l\Iaster  of  Hollow  Farm,  Martha  M.  Thomas 593 

Measure  of  Resistance,  The,  Lizzie  Mace  M'Farland 717 

Missionary,  The  Little,  Emily  H.  Miller 206 

I^Ionument  of  Prophecy,  Mary  C.  Morgan 480 

Mother  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gildersleeve 686 

Mount  Hermon,  the  Scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  Editor.. 369 

Miiller,  George,  a  Life  of  Trust,  Maria  King 428 

Bly  Life,  and  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  Editor 268 

Nebuchadnezzai-'s  Dream,  Chas.  W.  Stagg 271 

Not  Congenial,  Virginia  F.  Townsend 710 

Not  too  Late,  Virginia  F.  Towuseud 389 

Notes  and  Queries — 

January. — India  Rubber — Curious  Epitaph — First  Con- 
gregationalist  Church — The  Lowest  Type  of  Humanity — 
An  Extensive  Library — First  Use  of  Mahogany — A  Sixth 
Act  to  the  Drama  of  the  Cenci — A  New  Language — Mod- 
ern English  Sermons — A  Pioneer  Apple-Tree — What  was 
the  Temperature  of  the  Weather  at  the  Birth  of  our  Sav- 
ior?— Queries 54 

February. — Superstitious  Use  of  Relics — Authorship  of 
a  Quotation — Author  Wanted — Foreknowledge  and  Pro- 
bation— Turn  to  the  Right — Answer  to  the  Arab  Prob- 
lem— Queries:  Free  Agency — Indian  Names 118 

March. — Prescience  of  Free  Acts — Apothecaries'  Sym- 
bols— Cromwell's  Place  of  Burial — L.  L.  D.  or  LL.  D. — 

China— Man-of-War 182 

April. — Free  Agency— Foreknowledge  and  Free  Will — 

State  Capitol  Inscription, 247 

3Iay. — Free  Agency:  Reply  to  Questions  in  February 
Number — Free  Agency:  Another  Reply — The  First  Saw- 
IMill — The  Seven  Years'  Famine  in  Egypt — Yeoman 
and   Husbandman — Mysteries — Wrong   Position    of  the 

Adverb 311 

June. — Sizes  of  Nails — Old  Capitol  Inscriptions — Spell- 
ing Matches — Henry  I,  of  England — Starch — Literary 
Anecdotes— Brown  Study — Materials — First  Newspaper 

in  America 373 

Jnly. — Discede,  Morator — The  Mayflower  Compact — 
Good-By — Authorship  of  a  Hymn — Old  Age:  Source  of  a 
Quotation — Signature  of  the  Cross — Dead  as  a  Herring — 
George  the  Fourth's  Signature:  Royal  Commissioners  at 
Fault — Curious  Epitaph — The  Drunkard's  Conceit — An- 
ecdote of  George  III — Clarke's  Commentary — Jacobite — 

A  Question  for  Theologians 437 

Aiig^tst. — Divisions  of  Time— First  Newspaper  in  Amer- 
ica— The  Magical  Mirrors — A  Relic  of  the  Past — Old 
Capitol   Inscriptions:  The  South   Front — The  Venus  de 

Medicis — Riddles  for  the  Blonth 501 

September. — Clarke's  Commentary — Another  Reply — 
Admission  into  Church — Papa  and  Mamma — The  Drunk- 
ard's Conceit — Amende — Oriental  Words  in  English  :  Ga- 
zette,   Magazine,    Carat,    Satin — Palm:    Roman    Feet — 

Beauty  and  Love — Etymology  of  Riot — Queries 567 

October. — A  Psychological  Phenomenon — Introduction 

of  Potatoes  into  England — Sow  and  Pigs  of  Metal — Chess 

Legend — Mess — "And  your  Petitioner  shall  ever  Pray," 

etc. — Charleston  Memoranda — Rabbet — Piron's  Epitaph. 631 

Novembe)-. — To  Cotton  to — Book  Thief  Rhymes — York- 


town,  Virginia,  and  the  Nelsons — Did  the  Romans  Wear 
Pockets  ? — Jerusalem  Chamber— Si)ace  Uncreated — Sun- 
Dial  Motto — Curious  Remains  at  Pom[)eii — A  QiKjer  Ser- 
mon— The  Word  Cytryne,  as  Used  by  Chaucer — Days 
Marked  with  a  White  Stone — Ship  of  the  Desert — Saint 

Crisiiin 693 

December. — Theological  Quibble — Space — "  To  Cotton 
to:"    Another    Etymology — Steam    Vessels    in    Ancient 

Kgypt— Baptism  of  Church  Bells— Praed's  Charade 753 

Old  Letters,  It.  F.  Brewington 349 

Our  Boy,  Mary  J.  Crosrnan 17 

Paul  Rabaut,  From  tiio  French,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Olin 727 

Perfumes,   Myrrh,  Frankincense,  and  Gums,  3Iiss  M.  A. 

Thomas 195 

Pictures  of  Travel,  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven. 

1.  The  Lake  District  and  the  Lake  Poets,  Eng 481 

2.  Haiints  and  Homes  of  Burns 558 

3.  A  Pilgrimage  on  the  Rhine .587,  687 

4.  The  Ali)s 735 

Pictures  from  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  From  the  French,  Dr. 

Crary 223,  264,  365,  458,  551 

Pilgrimage  to  Pilgrim's  Rest,  David  Creamer 167 

Poetry  and  the  Beautiful,  Rev.  T.  M.  Grilfith 732 

Prayer  of  Augusta  Ross,  V.  F.  Townsend 77 

Prayer,  Tear,  and  the  Young  Missionaries 420 

Presentiments,  Luella  Clark 471 

Pride  of  Ancestry,  Rev.  F.  S.  Cassady 112 

Province  of  Gloom  in  Literature,  Prof.  W.  W.  Kinsley 45 

Recollections  of  a  De^if  and  Dumb  Teacher,  Jos.  Mount. ...472 

Redeeming  the  Time,  Mrs.  N.  M'Conaughy ir,r) 

Renee  of  France,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Olin 27,  104 

Repentance,  T.  M.  Griffith 48 

Rice,  Rev.  Phineas,  Editor 193 

Roland,  Madame,  The  Female  Girondist,  Editor 650 

Rose  Atherton's  Story,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Gardner 582,  673 

Scraps  and  Short  Articles — 

Acquiring  New  Habits ; 581 

Amenity  with  Duty 592 

Anxious  Overmuch 45 

Autumn  and  its  Lessons 586 

Bible  and  Conscience 217 

Buried  Talent 202 

Christian  Development 288 

Christ's  Family 646 

Concentrate  Your  Powers 672 

Course  of  Life 140 

Curiosities  of  Sleep 50 

Duty 47 

Greatness 244 

Honesty 152 

How  Men  Pass  their  Lives .522 

Life's  Phases 30 

Longings  for  Heaven 557 

Neglect  of  Friends 7:;8 

Our  Stewardship 14 

Raphael — Early   Influences 710 

Religion  96,  550,  683 

Rich,  But  not  toward  God 434 

Take  Heed  how  ye  Hear 303 

Washington  and  the  Corner  Stone .539 

What  Makes  Home 80 

Words  and  their  Power 497 

Worldlj-  Success 334 

ScKiPTUKE  Cabinet-— 

January. — The  Changing  and  the  Permanent 51 

February. — That  Liglit  which  Preceded  the  Sun— De- 
grees in  "Heavenly  Glory — The  Eagle  Stirring  up  her 
Nest  to  Cause   her  Young   to   Fly— Unbelief  of  Thomas 

made  to  Work  Good 117 

March. — Shod  with  the  Preparation  of  the  Gospel — 
The  Floods  and  the  House  Built  upon  the  Sand — Let 
liim  who  is  on  the  House-top  not  Come  Down — The 
Scene  of  Christ's  Temptation — The  Law  our  Schoolmas- 
ter—The  Flight   of  Winter— The   Violet,  its   Uses   and 

Lessons 181 

April. — Worth  of  the  Soul — A  Solemn  Question — Songs 
in  the  Nigiit — I  Partly  Believe  it — Your  Lord  and  My 

Lord '.. 2^5 

May. — Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison — The  Rela- 
tion   of  Humanity  to  Christ — Did  Josepli   Swear? — Not 

Brass  but  Copper — Remarks  on  Money 309 

Jmie.— Plan's  Lot  in  the  End  of  Days 371 

July. — Mental  Misery  in  Connectiim  with  Material 
Wealth— An  Awful  Death  of  the  Wicked— To-Morrow— 
We  Carry  Nothing  Away  when  we  Die— That  I  may 
Praise    thy    Name— Did    the    Hebrews    Borrow    of  the 

Egyptians? 435 

August.— Thti  Barren  Fig-Tree;  or,  a  Fruitless  Life — 
The  Persecutions  of  an  Enemy  Beneficial  to  the  Soul— 
The  Antidote  to  Melancholy— Premonitions  by  Dreams. .499 

September.— T\\o  Gates  of  Death— The  Comfort  of  Di- 
vine Presence— No  Secession  in  Heaven — Shaketh  his 
Hands    from    Holding    Bribes— No    Di.><tinction    in    the 

Grave— The  Block  of  Marble  Without  Life 565 

Oc/oter.— Redemption— God's  Empire  in  the  Soul- 
Tuning  a  Lute 629 

November.  — B-nmSin     Exaltation      and     Humiliation 
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Sources  of  Rejoicing — The  Serpent's  Skin — The  Trembling 
Poplar,  an  Emblem  of  the  Sinner's  Sonl-unrest— God's 
Ej'es  upon  our  Ways — King  Philip,  or  the  Print  of  the 
Body  in  the  Sand — Feeding  the  Flock  upon  Flowers — 

Memory  in  Hell G91 

December. — The  Cross  of  Christ,  the  Highest  Object  of 
Glorying,  and  the  Mightiest  Instrument  of  Power — 
Purging  the  Vines — The  Early  and  the  Latter  Rain — 
The  Light  of  the  World — Full  Assurance,  or  the  In- 
dwelling Spirit — Religion 751 

Shadows  and  Sunlight,  Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Willing 615 

Sideboard  for  Children — 

January. — The  Young  Peddler — Wild  Beasts — What 
Children  Think— The  Child's  Prayer— What  is  Prayer?— 

A  Child's  Faith. 56 

February. — Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals:  The  Swal- 
low— Story  of  an  Orphan  Boy  who  was  not  Afraid  to 

Work 120 

March. — Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals:  The  Disobe- 
dient Lamb— Eddy  and  the  Strong  Man  to  Carry  Him 
Over  the  Mountains — Love  for  a  Drowning  Little  Son — 
A  Rat  Rebel— Stick  to  God  and  the  Flag— Make  Ma's 
Temper  Better,   too — How   a   Little   Girl   can   do   most 

Good— Wanting  to  Fight 184 

April. — Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals :  Jack  Skip — 
Looking  for  a   Soft  Sum — He  has  n't    Time    vo   go   to 

Church-Sister  Adam 248 

May. — Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals:  The  Dog  and 
the  Kitten — Will  and  Maggie's  Walk — Wanted  to  Say  a 
Larger  Prayer — Do  n't  Let   a  Ball    Hit   Him — Child's 

Arithmetic 313 

June. — Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals :  Old  and  New 
Friends ;  or,  a  Lesson  for  Boys — Aversion  of  Children  to 
Conventional  Customs — Kissing  God — God  has  Fix't  my 
Mouth — The  Infant  Teacher — There  is  my  Birthday — To- 
Day  is  To-Morrow — Keeping  Sunday 375 

July. — Sayings  and  Doings  oi'  Animals:  The  Great  Re- 
bellion— Charley's    Lucky    Day — Sitting    Down    Beside 

Katy  in  Heaven — Dust  Wasted 439 

August. — Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals:  The  Parrot 
who  did  not  Care — The  Calf  of  the  Leg  vs.  the  Cow — 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  Sky — How  to  Become  a  Lamb — 
Nice  and  Smooth  up  in  the  Skj' — The  Friend  who  Lives 

over  the  Mountains 503 

September. — God's  Little  Girl— Little  Bessie  .and  her 
Bible — Nothing  to  Thank  God  for — What  use  Boys  and 
Girls   can   Make   of   Spare    Moments — Riddles    for   the 

Month 569 

October. — Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals:  Grip, 
Pincher,  and  Trump — Little  Alice,  the  Missionary's 
Daughter — What  is  Expected  under  Certain  Circum- 
stances— Riddles  for  the  Month  —  Charades  for  the 
Month — Rebuses  for  the  Month — Answers  to  Riddles  in 

our  Last 633- 

November. — Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals :  Mr. 
Curly,    the   Traveled   Eel— Teeth    in    his    Toes— Forgot 

what  ho  was  Crying  About — Riddles 695 

December. — Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals:  The 
Greedy  Cow — Verdict  of  a  Jury  of  Boys — Solutions  Want- 
ed: Riddle;  Charade;  Rebus;  Anagram;  Conundrum; 
Historical  Conundrum ;  The  Riddling  Forest — Answers 

to  Puzzles 754 

Social  Friction,  Mrs.  Bithia  B.  Leavitt 148,  209 

Sonsliip  of  Christ,  its  Typical  Character,  Editor 419 

Stanford,  James;  or.  The  Seeker,  W.  H.  Morrison 826 

Talk  about  Authors,  Rev.  R.  Donkersley 3.'i4 

Tears  of  Genius,  S.  Adams  Lee 401 

Thinking:  Its  Necessities  and  Pleasures,  Rev.  R.  Allyn...6(i2 

Toils  and  Rewards,  Lizzie  C.  Smith 4;i3 

Trees,  Trees,  Trees,  Isaac  Smucker 4.54 

Trial  of  Edith  Stearns,  Virginia  F.  Townsend 475 

Triumph  of  Malcom  Lee,  Virginia  F.  Townsend 541 

True  Christian  Woman— Mrs.  M.  B.  Dustin,  Prof.  M'Cabe.545 
True  Philosophy  an  Aid  to  Religion,  G.  0.  Robinson,  Esq. .287 

Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction,  Rev.  W.  H.  Taylor '23 

Ugly  Little  Duck,  The,  From  the  German,  Luella  Clark... .289 

Vastness  of  Creation,  T.  D.  Bennett 350 

Visit  to  the  Greek  Patriarch,  Prof.  G.  F.  Comfort 283 

Vitality  and  other  Forces,  Dr.  Comegys .S9 

Voices  from  Nature,  Prof.  Winchell 396,  488,  518,  577 

Way  of  Safety,  Miss  A.  Fletcher 667 


Wayside  Gleanings — 

January. — Working  with  One's  Might — How  a  Briti.sh 
Merchant  Saved  his  Country — Equality  in  Heaven — The 
Right  Spirit — Value  of  Application — Courtesy  at  Home — 
Conscience  an  Accuser — Working  with  God — The  Dia- 
mond and  Man — The  Bed-Chamber— A  Thought  for  the 

New  Year — Laughter  and  Tears 58 

February. — New  Use  for  Jacob's  Ladder — The  Broken- 
Hearted — Marriage  of  Daughters  and  Managing  Moth- 
ers— Hasty  Marriages — Specimen  of  a  School -Boy's  Com- 
position :  On  the  Seasons — Never  Mind  the  Wood-Shed — 
iPaul's  Miscellaneous  Writings — Look  Jis  as  Bold  as  a 
vLion — An  Irishman  on  the  Great  Size  of  "  Meriky  " — 
Opus  and  Usus,  Signifying  Need — What  Belongs  to  God, 

What  to  Us — Peter  Pindar's  Epigrams 122 

March. — Old  Hickory  and  the  French  Minister — The 
Paddy's  Ready  Wit — The  Two  Incompatibilities — A  Geoi'- 
gia  Verdict — Small's  Warehouse — Apollyon  and  Welling- 
ton— To  my  Snobbish  Friend — A  Wumpus  on  Brantford 
Road — Queer  Queries — Anecdote  of  Dr.  Franklin's  Ne- 
gro Servant — Eating  for  Yesterday,  To-Day,  and  To- 
Morrow 186 

April. — An  Incident  at  St.  Helena  :  the  Excited  French- 
man— How  Men  go  into  Battle — Money  in  the  South — 
Senator  Clemens  on  the  Secession  of  Alabama — Style  in 
Public  Speaking — Women  Praying  in  Social  Meetings — 
Where  is  my  Boy  To-Night — The  Primitive  Christian 

Abstemious 249 

May. — The  Lesson  of  Tears — The  Heart  Song — How  to 
Avoid  a  Bad  Husband — An  Honest  Man  is  the  Noblest 
Work  of  God — Noah  Webster  and  the  Country  Boj* — I 
an't  Dead  Yet — Douglas  Jerrold's  Wit — Shiiiping  Before 

the  Mast — Leading  from  Temptation 315 

June. — A  Picture  of  my  Childhood's  Home — Forgive- 
ness— Simple  Rule  for  Critics — Last  Sensible  Words  of 
Dean  Swift — Firing  at  a  Wig — Blackberries  Red  when 
they  are  Green — My  own  Steward — Life  not  Worth  Sav- 
ing by  a  Falsehood — Different  Views  Respecting  Mar- 
riage— Willie,  Butter,  and  Grammar — Trial  of  a  Professed 
Lover — Art  vs.  Nature — A  Dollar  or  Two — An  Irishman 

Catching  the  English  Accent 377 

July. — A  Collection  of  Irish  Bulls 441 

August. — A  Supplemental  Batch  of  Irish  Bulls — Amer- 
ican Bulls — A  Specimen  of  a  Yankee  Peddler — The  Case 
are  Decided — Charge  of  a  Western  Judge — Big  Words 
and  their  Use — Mrs.  Lawson  on  her  First  Steamboat  Ex- 
cursion— A  Britisher  on  Bunker  Hill — Orthography  and 
Law  Papers — How  to  Determine  whether  Indigo  is  Good. 505 

September. — England  .\iding  and  Abetting  at  a  Chinese 
Disemboweling — Race  Between  Pompey  and  the  Journal 
of  Commerce — Soliloquy  of  an  Old  Miser  as  Reported  by 
the  Winds — How  Our  Neighbor  Became  Rich — Taking 

the  Canadas 571 

October. — A  Volume  for  Young  Ladies — The  Village 
Graveyard — A  Lesson  in  English  Words — A  Mother's  Cup 
of  Agony — Life's  Second  Morning — A  Practical  Hint  to 

Parents— True  Glory 635 

November. — Abortiveness  of  Human  Methods  of  Re- 
form— Tribute  to  Simple  Piety — Coming  of  Spiritual 
Impressions — The  Soul's  Tenement,  or  the  Reality  of  the 
Spiritual  World — How  our  Departure  ftom  the  World 
will  be  Regarded — The  Soul's  Capacity  and  Longing  for 
Growth — Let  us  Suppress  the  Abolitionists — A  Contro- 
versy Between  a  Pin  and  a  Needle — Nearer  Home — The 

Mother's  Influence 697 

December. — Jesus  Christ,  the  Model  of  True  Great- 
ness— Death  and  Life — Teaching  Grammar  and  Nothing- 
Else — Not  very  Comforting   to  Authors — Diogenes,  the 

Cynic 756 

Whales  and  Whaling,  Prof.  S.  W.  Williams 177 

What  Can  they  Do?  V.  F.  Townsend 357 

What  shall  it  Profit?  Mrs.  N.  M'Conaughy 412 

Whitefield's  Mission  to  America,  David  Creamer 329 

Whittier,  John  G.,  Rev.  John  Moore 88 

Wilkie,  Sir  David  ;  Picture  of  his  Burial,  Editor 290 

Women  and  the  War,  Editor 492 

Words  and  their  Work,  Virginia  F.  Townsend 657 

Worlds  Bevond  us.  Rev.  W.  G.  Stonex 161 

Wright,  Rev.  John  F.,  Rev.  J.  F.  Marlay 449 

York,  Mrs.,  and  the  Sabbath  School,  Lydia  A.  Tompkins. 286 
Yosemite  Falls,  Cal.,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Benson 725 


POETRY. 


Ambition's  Goal,  Capt.  Philip  H.  I^I.  Grocsbeck 270 

Angelina,  T.  Hulbert  Underwood lo:} 

Annie,  To,  John  N.  Irish 464 

Anthem,  A  National,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Nealy ". 724 

Asleep  in  the  Sunshine,  Jennie  L.  Eggleston 427 

Bal)y  Burr,  Sallie  (!raven 4dH 

Beautiful  Angel  of  Dreamland,  Harriet  M.  Bean 564 

Bcautilul  Snow,  Evelyn  C.  Holmes 308 

Blue-Bird,  George  W.  Bungay I'Jt! 

Brc)ken  Vase,  The,  Ijinna  M.  Daniels .'{52 

Browning.  Elizabeth  Barrett,  Serepta  M.  Henry .564 

By  tlie  Sea,  Lydia  J.  Carpenter 65(; 

By  the  Still  Waters,  Nannie  Clark  Cuuninghani 144 


Call  of  Freedom,  W.  H.  Cook,  M.  D 603 

Charity,  Amanda  T.  Jones 34 

Child  Longing  for  its  Country  Home,  Harriet  M.  Bean 325 

Child's  Dream,  The,  Mrs.  C.A.  Powers 87 

Clouded  Stars,  Lionel  Clifton 603 

Cohimbia,  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Anderson 4(54 

"Come  unto  Me,"  Elizabeth  Conwell  Smith 16 

Comfort,  Mrs.  Emily  II.  Miller 474 

Dawn  of  Spring,  Ellen  E.  Mack 228 

Day  and  Night,  Amanda  T.  Jones 498 

Day  by  Dav,  Elvira  Parker 540 

Death,  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Ilowarth 418 

Death  of  a  Minister,  Uov.  W.  Leask 474 
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PAGE. 

IVath  Watch,  T.  H.  Underwood 22 

Dcscitet)  Cahiii,  Tho,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Nealy 2.5') 

Dim  and  Distant,  Dell  A.  lli;j!j;iiis 4'J8 

Dreaming,  Folicia  II.  Ifoss ."{70 

DiciiniinK,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Nealy : «24 

Dreaniinss,  .\vaii(dle  L.  Holmes 'M'.i 

Dread  Forever,  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Ilowartli 418 

Dust  to  Dust 299 

Ella,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Bicknell DiO 

End,  The,  Luella  Clark 400 

Epitaph  for  a  Little  Child,  Rev.  W.  Lca.sk 112 

Evening  in  the  City,  Augusta  Moore 1." 

Fame f)(,.> 

Far-OtT  Land,  The,  Miranda  S.  Bookwalter 710 

First  Flowers,  Dell  A.  Higjjins M2 

Flower  by  an  Unfilled  Grave,  Geo.  W.  Telle 713 

Friend,  To  My,  Mrs.  Marion  A.  Bigelovv 418 

Glen  Carryl's  Wooing,  Frances  H.  Sheffield 'MH 

Gloria  Stellarnm,  IMary  Barry  Smith 072 

Gratitude,  Liz/ie  Mace  M'Farlaiid 2:50 

Grave  of  the  Year,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Blair 144 

Guardian  Angels,  Lieut.  W.  II.  Chamherlin 284 

"He  is  not  Here,"  Lizzie  IMace  M'Farland 16 

Helen  and  IMarj',  Joso])hine  Pollard 308 

Home  on  Furlough,  Ellen  E.  Mack 400 

Hope,  Love,  and  Faith,  Phili))  H.  M.  Groesbeck 157 

Hope  of  Heaven,  Laviuia  Crecraft 427 

Horseman  and  Gipsy  Girl,  Augusta  Mooro 9 

I  am  not  Happy,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Aker.s 739 

lu  Remembrance  of  Me,  Mary  B.  Smith 580 

Jennie,  Mrs.  Emily  H.  Miller 750 

Jennie  and  I,  Margaret  L.  Lindsay 270 

June,  Mrs.  Emily  H.  Miller 330 

Life's  Cup  of  Bliss,  Annie  M.  Beach 522 

Lines  on  the  Picture  of  an  Ancient  Kuin,  Miss  M.  Smith..  22 

Little  Bessie,  Margaret  L.  Lindsay 4i)4 

Longings,  Mary  B.  3Iillman 80 

Look  at  Home 20 

Look  not  upon  the  Wine,  Mrs,  Ann  M.  Anderson 427 

Look  Onward,  H.  B.  Wardwell 340 

Lost  Darling,  The,  Anna  Grayson 079 

"Mamma,  Take  me  Up,"  Mrs.  E.  A.  B.  Mitchell 272 

March  of  Life,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Blair 392 

Marriage  of  Cana,  Mrs.  S.  Taylor  Griswold 325 

Married,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Blair ". 340 
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THE  CHBISTIAN  ^WARRIOK-HAVELOCK. 


EDITOUIAL. 


THERE  is  no  department  in  life  which  has  not 
been  honored  by  men  eminent  for  their  Chris- 
tian worth.  The  ripest  scholar  and  the  pro- 
foundest  philosopher  have  voluntarily  laid  their 
laurels  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  Adorning  their 
various  walks  in  life,  and  shedding  fresh  luster 
upon  the  Christian  name,  we  have  the  Christian 
statesman,  lawyer,  physician,  merchant — hon- 
ored alike  in  the  Church  and  among  men. 

The  name  of  Henry  Havelock  is  redolent  of 
the  most  invincible  heroism  as  a  soldier  and  the 
most  exalted  devotion  as  a  Christian.  We  there- 
fore take  him  as  representing  the  Christian  war- 
rior. Exalted  as  was  his  Christian  character,  he 
seems  never  to  have  thought  that  there  was  any 
thing  in  such  a  character  inconsistent  with  the 
profession  of  arms — legitimately  employed  to 
sustain  a  Christian  government.  Our  own  brief 
experience  as  a  nation  in  this  wicked  rebellion 
has  demonstrated  that  the  truest  and  most  relia- 
ble soldiers  are  those  who  are  imbued  with  the 
strength  of  Christian  principle  and  the  ardor  of 
Christian  faith.  No  Christian  man,  unless  treason 
in  his  heart  has  blinded  his  understanding,  can 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  this  war  for  the  defense 
of  the  Government  is  one  of  the  most  righteous 
wars  in  which  any  nation  has  been  involved. 
There  probably  was  never  an  army  of  such  mag- 
nitude before  which  embodied  in  its  ranks  so 
many  Christian  men.  They  go  forth  from  their 
homes  and  their  Church  communion  to  toil,  to 
fight,  and  to  die  if  need  be  for  their  country. 
The  sympathies,  prayers,  and  benedictions  of  the 
Church  at  home  go  out  after  them. 

Pertinent  to  the  times  then  is  the  study  of  the 
Christian  warrior — how  he  fought  and  how  he 
prayed,  how  he  lived  and  how  he  died.  Its  les- 
sons will  be  suggestive  to  those  who  are  in  the 
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field.  They  will  not  be  without  instruction  to 
those  who  are  at  home. 

Henry  Havelock  was  bom  April  5th,  1795. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family,  though  his  father  was  somewhat  reduced 
by  unfortunate  events  in  his  business.  Young 
Havelock  was  favored  with  the  best  advantages 
of  education,  and  among  his  bosom  school  com- 
panions were  numbered  William  Norris,  after- 
ward Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon;  Julius  Charles 
Hare,  late  Archdeacon  of  Sussex;  and  Sir 
Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  afterward  author  of 
"Ion,"  and  late  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
His  schoolmates  applied  to  him  the  sobriquet  of 
"  Old  Phloss."  This,  together  with  the  compan- 
ions with  whom  he  associated,  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicative of  his  early  character. 

The  religious  element  also  strongly  marked  his 
early  character.  Under  the  instructions  of  his 
mother,  with  whom  he  constantly  studied  the 
Bible,  he  received  in  his  earlier  years  those 
religious  impressions  which  molded  his  whole 
character  and  shaped  his  whole  life.  He  bears 
the  affecting  testimony  that  "  these  instructions 
continued  to  be  his  support  and  solace  through 
life."  At  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  when  a  pupil 
at  the  Charter  House,  he  says  of  himself  that 
"  there  were  indications  of  the  striving  of  God's 
Spirit  for  the  mastery  over  his  soul."  In  1806 
he  and  four  of  his  intimate  friends  were  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  the  seclusion  of  one  of  the 
sleeping-rooms  for  devotional  exercises.  This 
they  did,  though  certain  of  being  branded  if  de- 
tected with  the  "  opprobrious  epithet  of  Method- 
ist and  canting  hypocrite."  His  mother  had 
designed  him  for  the  law,  and  he  prosecuted  the 
study  for  a  time  under  that  celebrated  special 
pleader,  Chitty.  His  tastes,  however,  were  mili- 
tary. William,  his  older  brother,  had  already 
gained  distinction  in  the  British  army.  Napier, 
in  his  official  dispatches,  speaks  of  him  as  "  one 
of  the  most  chivalrous  officers  in  the  service." 
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At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  his  brother  conducted 
himself  with  his  accustomed  gallantry  and  won 
still  greater  laurels.  Through  his  influence 
Henry  obtained  a  commission  as  second  lieuten- 
ant, and  was  soon  attached  to  the  company  of 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  and  to  whose  pro- 
fessional instructions  Havelocb  always  referred 
with  feelings  of  gratitude. 

Having  entered  upon  his  chosen  career,  he 
now  studied  the  art  of  war  with  the  most  intense 
assiduity.  He  read  every  military  memoir  and 
history  within  his  reach.  He  became  familiar 
with  every  memorable  battle  arid  siege  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  and  examined  the  detail  and  the 
result  of  every  movement  in  the  field  with  the 
eye  of  a  soldier.  His  great  aim  was  to  master 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  war.  To  increase  his 
stock  of  knowledge  and  add  to  its  accuracy,  he 
traveled  through  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  subsequently  visited  France  and  Italy,  ex- 
amining with  the  eye  of  a  scientific  soldier  all 
the  fields  on  which  great  actions  had  been  fought. 
While  in  India  he  frequently  delighted  his  friends 
by  fighting  over  again  the  memorable  battles  of 
Napoleon,  calling  up  from  memory  the  strength 
and  disposition  of  each  division  of  the  contend- 
ing forces,  and  tracing  on  paper  their  successive 
movements  till  he  came  to  the  critical  movement 
which  in  his  opinion  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 

In  1823  Havelock  was  transferred  to  the 
Thirteenth  light  infantry,  destined  for  India.  For 
this  service  he  diligently  prepared  himself  by 
studying  the  Hindoostanee  and  Persian  languages, 
with  the  same  ardor  and  success  as  he  had  before 
prosecuted  the  study  of  military  science.  His 
early  religious  impressions  had  been  weakened, 
though  never  effaced,  by  the  unfavorable  posi- 
tion into  which  he  was  thrown  on  entering  the 
army,  and  by  the  associations  of  the  mess-room, 
where  the  liveliness  of  his  disposition  exposed 
him  to  many  temptations.  In  the  vessel  in 
which  he  embarked  was  a  young  officer  of  the 
same  regiment,  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  much 
religious  experience.  Havelock  was  not  long  in 
making  his  acquaintance,  and  it  soon  ripened 
into  the  strongest  attachment.  They  became  in- 
separable companions,  and  the  ample  leisure  of 
tlie  voyage  was  passed  in  those  evangelical  com- 
munings which  renewed  and  deepened  his  earlier 
religious  convictions.  This  excellent  person  was 
influential  in  leading  Havelock  to  make  public 
avowal,  by  his  works,  of  Christianity  in  earnest, 
and  with  this  determination  he  landed  in  Cal- 
cutta. The  leading  principle  of  his  life  was  the 
"performance  of  duty,"  and  herfbeforward  he 
was  influenced  by  the  resolution,  from  which  he 
never  swerved,  that   his  duty  to  God  and  his 


Redeemer  should  be  the  spring  of  action.  That 
decision  of  character  which  distinguished  him 
through  life  was  now  brought  to  bear  on  his 
religious  profession,  and  it  served  to  raise  him  at 
once  above  the  influence  of  a  timid  policy  in  the 
avowal  and  support  of  his  evangelical  views. 

In  April,  1824,  the  first  Burmese  war  broke 
out.     His  corps,  the  Thirteenth,  was  ordered  on 
this  service,  and  mustered  more  than  a  thousand 
strong,   when   assembled   for  embarkation,   but 
brought  back   scarcely  a  fifth  of  that  number 
from  the  scene  of  war.     Havelock,  though  nearly 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lieutenants,  had  exhibited 
such  military  knowledge  as  to  secure  him  an 
appointment  on  the  general  staff  of  the  army, 
and  he  proceeded  to  Rangoon  as  deputy-assist- 
ant adjutant-general.    He  took  part  in  the  actions 
in  and  about  the  commercial  capital.     At  the 
beginning  of  1826,  when  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
was  within  forty  miles  of  Ava,  the  Burmese 
monarch  felt  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  terms 
of  peace  which  had  been  offered,  and  the  treaty 
was  signed  by  his  plenipotentiaries  at  Yandaboo. 
Havelock  was  one  of  the  commission  that  visited 
Ava,   the   capital  of    the   Burman    Empire,   to 
receive  the  king's  ratification  of  the  treaty.    Here 
he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Jud- 
son,   the    apostle    of    Burmah,    who    had    been 
released  from  his  long  and  cruel  imprisonment  in 
the  death-prison  at  Ava,  on  the  approach  of  the 
British  army.     During  all  this  campaign  Have- 
lock had  continued  the  religious  instruction  of 
his  men  with  the  most  gratifying  results.     One 
illustration  must  suffice.     On    an   occasion   of 
great  and  sudden  emergency  the  general-in-chief 
ordered  out  a  particular  regiment.     The  report 
brought  back  was  that  a  large  part  of  the  men 
were   drunk,   and    that  the  regiment  was   not 
ready,  being  steeped  in  liquor.     "  Then,"  said  he, 
"  call  out  Havelock's  saints  " — the  name  by  which 
the  pious  soldiers  were  designated  in  the  army — 
"  they  are  always  sober,  and  can  be  depended  on, 
and  Havelock  is  always  ready."     The  saints  got 
under  arms  with  promptitude,  and  the  enemy 
was  repulsed.     To  this  period  also  belongs  the 
interesting  anecdote  of  the  Shwey  Dagoon  Pa- 
goda.    That  vast  and  magnificent  temple  is  the 
great  ornament  of  the  town  of  Rangoon.     On 
the  occupation  of  the  town  Havelock  obtained 
permission  to  select  one  of  its  side  chambers  for 
the  devotional  exercises  of  his  little  congregation. 
An  officer  passing  near  the   spot  one  evening 
heard  sounds  of  psalmody,  and,  having  found  his 
way  to  the  spot  from  which  they  issued,  found, 
on   entering    the  room,   that    the   soldiers    had 
lighted  it  up  by  placing  an  oil  lamp  in  the  lap 
of  each   of  the   images   of  Boodh,  which   were 
planted  in  a  sitting  posture  around  it,  and  in  the 
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center  of  the  room  was  Havelock,  with  his  Bible 
and  hymn-book,  surrounded  by  more  than  a 
hundred  men,  singing  the  praises  of  Jehovah  in 
this  pagan  temple. 

On  his  return  from  Burmah  to  India  he  was 
appointed  adjutant  to  the  depot  of  troops  formed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Serampore.  His  residence  here 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  missionaries  at 
Serampore,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  improve. 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1829,  he  was  married  to 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  ;  but  even  this  most  interesting  and  absorb- 
ing event  in  the  course  of  a  man's  life  could  not 
divert  his  mind  from  what  he  considered  the 
"  obligations  of  duty."  He  had  been  summoned 
to  attend  a  court-martial  at  Fort  William  on  the 
morning  appointed  for  the  wedding.  Instead  of 
sending  an  excuse,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  go 
down  to  Calcutta,  and  proceeded  from  the  altar 
to  the  boat,  which  conveyed  him  in  two  hours  to 
the  fort,  and,  having  completed  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  court,  he  returned  to  the  wedding 
feast  in  the  evening. 

The  religious  character  of  Havelock  at  this 
period  is  thus  described  by  one  who  know  him 
well:  "He  was  a  Christian,  not  as  men  now 
usually  are,  according  a  faint  belief  of  the  doc- 
trines taught  in  childhood,  but  a  man  of  the 
true  old  Puritan  stamp — a  man  who  really 
believed,  and  who,  seeing  the  path  of  duty,  held 
consequences  as  light  as  air.  His  piety  under- 
lay his  entire  character.  There  could  be  but 
one  path,  that  of  duty,  and,  therefore,  he  was 
never  indecisive.  There  could  be  but  one  object 
of  fear,  sin,  and  personal  danger  was  as  the  idle 
wind.  There  could  be  but  one  who  ruled,  that 
was  the  most  high  God;  wherefore  exultation 
and  despondency  were  alike  impossible."  His 
was  a  cool,  calm,  well-considered  determination 
to  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  not  a  mere 
sanctimoniousness.  How  he  nurtured  Christian 
piety  in  his  heart  will  appear  from  the  testim'ony 
of  a  brother  officer :  "  He  invariably  secured  two 
hours  in  the  morning  for  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  private  prayer.  If  the  march  began  at  six 
he  rose  at  four ;  if  at  four  he  rose  at  two."  Thus 
he  took  time  to  be  alone  with  his  God.  In  this 
communion  he  renewed  his  strength  for  the 
duties  and  trials  of  the  day,  whatever  they  might 
be.  It  was  then  that  he  found  that  the  secret 
of  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  girding  up  his 
loins  he  felt  that,  whether  living  or  dying,  he 
was  the  Lord's.  He  was  also  a  man  of  practical 
Christian  benevolence.  He  practically  acknowl- 
edged his  obligation  to  lay  one -tenth  of  all  his 
income  on  God's  altar,  and  no  service  did  he  per- 
form more  faithfully  or  cheerfully,  and  yet  always 


without  ostentation.  Even  when  his  salary  as  a 
subaltern  was  small,  and  his  family  expenses 
continually  growing,  never  did  he  excuse  himself 
from  this  obligation.  God's  suffering  poor  were 
often  relieved  by  his  benefactions.  He  also  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  missionary  cause  and  to 
the  building  of  chapels. 

That  such  a  man  often  incurred  the  enmity  of 
the  corrupt  and  profligate  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  his  promotion,  notwithstanding  his  eminent 
and  acknowledged  attainments  and  his  personal 
bravery,  will  not  occasion  surprise.  In  1833  he 
passed  examination,  and  was  qualified  for  staff 
employ.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  interpreter 
to  her  Majesty's  Sixteenth,  foot.  The  same  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  adjutancy  of  the  Thirteenth 
by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  then  Governor-Gen- 
eral and  Commander-in-Chief  of  India.  The 
most  vigorous  opposition  was  made  to  this  ap- 
pointment, originating  in  the  antipathy  of  many 
of  the  Government  officials  to  the  religious  char- 
acter of  Havelock.  Mrs.  Havelock  in  person 
interceded  with  Lord  Bentinck,  and  in  making 
the  appointment  he  remarked  to  her  "  that  the 
adjutant  must  not  also  be  his  own  chaplain." 
The  hint,  however,  was  lost  upon  Havelock.  He 
feared  God  rather  than  man. 

It  was  not  till  1838  that  he  was  promoted  to  a 
captain,  after  having  served  twenty-three  years 
as  a  subaltern.  It  required  more  than  ordinary 
Christian  magnanimity  to  repress  a  sigh  at  the 
sight  of  men  purchasing  over  his  head,  and  leaving 
him  behind  at  the  head  of  the  lieutenants,  who 
were  in  their  cradle  when  he  entered  the  army; 
but,  however  keenly  he  felt  these  disappoint- 
ments, he  never  repined.  He  felt  that  his  course 
was  ordered  by  Divine  Providence,  and  that  it 
was  his  province  to  perform  his  duty  in  whatever 
sphere  he  might  be  placed.  In  that  year  came 
on  the  war  in  Affghanistan,  and  Havelock's  old 
friend  and  commander.  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton, 
appointed  him  aiddecamp  on  his  staff,  and  he 
marched  with  the  army  of  the  Indus  through 
the  Bolan  pass  to  Kandahar,  and  was  present  at 
the  storming  of  Ghuznee,  and  the  occupation  of 
Cabul,  He  then  obtained  permission  to  visit  the 
presidency,  and  returned  to  India  through  the 
Punjaub,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Ventura,  Court,  Avitabili,  and 
the  other  French  generals  whom  Eunjeet  Sing 
had  employed  in  the  organization  of  his  splendid 
army.  Avitabili,  who  ruled  Peshawur  and  the 
district  around  it  with  a  rod  of  iron,  entertained, 
with  boundless  hospitality,  the  whole  body  of 
British  officers  returning  to  the  provinces,  after 
the  triumphant  subjugation  of  Affghanistan. 
Havelock,  in  after  years,  often  alluded  to  the 
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Persian  couplet  inscribed  over  the  door  of  his 
dining-room,  to  which,  amidst  this  scene  of  fes- 
tivity, the  French  general  pointed  his  attention, 
that  "the  morning  might  begin  with  a  bright 
sun,  and  yet  the  evening  be  darkened  with 
storms,"  to  illustrate  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs.  Two  years  afterward  Havelock  entered 
the  same  room,  after  the  destruction  of  13,000 
men  in  the  passes,  and  the  loss  of  British  pres- 
tige in  Afighanistan  and  Central  Asia,  and  his 
host  again  pointed  to  these  memorable  lines. 

After  the  war  in  Burmah  had  terminated 
Havelock  published  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Ava 
Campaigns."  On  his  arrival  at  Serampore  he 
prepared  for  the  press  his  "  History  of  the  War 
in  Affghanistan,"  for  which  he  had  been  making 
notes  during  the  campaign.  It  is  a  complete 
professional  narrative  of  those  important  opera- 
tions. The  descriptions  are  vivid,  and  the  mili- 
tary commentaries  on  every  movement  showed 
the  more  mature  judgment  of  the  soldier.  After 
having  made  arrangements  for  the  publication 
of  the  work  in  England,  he  returned  to  Cabul  in 
1840,  in  command  of  a  large  detachment  of 
troops,  joining  General  Elphinstone's  escort  and 
convoy  at  Ferozepore.  On  his  arrival  at  Cabul 
he  was  appointed  Persian  interpreter  to  the  gen- 
eral, and  renewed  with  the  envoy,  Sir  William 
Macnaghten,  the  intimacy  which  had  commenced 
thirty-five  years  before  at  the  Charter  House. 
Little  did  they  dream,  when  taking  leave  of  each 
other  in  1811,  that  their  next  meeting  would  be 
beyond  the  Indus  in  the  capital  of  Affghanistan. 
At  Cabul,  Havelock  again  established  religious 
worship  among  the  soldiers  whom  he  should  col- 
lect together,  and  his  services  were  the  more 
valuable  as  there  was  no  chaplain  or  minister  of 
religion  with  the  large  British  force  in  Affghan- 
istan, so  that  a  young  lady,  whom  Havelock  had 
conveyed  up  to  Cabul,  was  married  to  her  in- 
tended husband  by  the  envoy  himself. 

The  overweening  confidence  fostered  by  a 
hundred  years  of  triumph  led  the  British  to  dis- 
regard the  monitions  of  the  storm  again  gather- 
ing in  Affghanistan.  Their  force  was  weakened 
by  the  withdrawal  of  troops  to  India  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  This  was  the  signal  for  rising. 
The  British  adherents  at  Cabul  were  destroyed, 
and  the  troops  were  able  to  maintain  themselves 
against  the  general  insurrection  only  at  two 
points.  Havelock  was  sent  to  Sir  Robert  Sale's 
camp,  and  assisted  at  the  forcing  of  the  Khoord 
Cabul  pass.  He  returned  with  dispatches  to 
Cabul,  through  the  disturbed  districts  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  life.  He  was  again  sent 
back  to  Sale's  army,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
affair  of  Tazeen.  Sir  Robert,  who  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  value  of  his  services,  detained 


him  with  the  force  that  moved  on,  every  day 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  fighting  its  way 
inch  by  inch,  to  Gundamuck.  There  they 
received  intelligence  of  the  outburst  of  the  in- 
surrection at  Cabul,  and  fell  back  on  Jellalabad, 
when  the  memorable  siege  of  that  place  com- 
menced, in  which  Havelock  bore  so  conspicuous 
a  part.  The  fortifications  were  in  a  state  of 
complete  dilapidation,  and  they  were  immediately 
surrounded  by  swarms  of  the  enemy.  Through 
the  masterly  skill  of  Major  George  Broadfoot 
the  defenses  were  diligently  repaired,  the  troops 
working  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  night  and  day. 
On  the  day  the  works  were  completed  and  made 
too  strong  for  any  Asiatic  force  to  take  without 
artillery,  Havelock  proposed  to  call  the  whole 
garrison  together  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God.  The  proposition 
was  readily  agreed  to,  and  the  command  given. 
The  troops  were  assembled,  and  stood  awaiting 
the  next  order.  The  well-known  voice  of  Have- 
lock was  now  heard  saying,  "  Let  us  pray." 
Down  before  the  presence  of  the  God  of  armies 
and  of  nations  the  soldiers  reverently  bowed,  one 
and  all  of  them,  while  Havelock  poured  forth 
from  a  full  heart  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  their 
providential  deliverance,  and  made  supplication 
for  the  continued  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Most 
High.  Whan  an  hour  of  Christian  triumph  was 
that — a  great  army  looking  up  reverently  to 
the  Christian  hero  as  their  spiritual  intercessor, 
and  many  of  the  very  officers  who  had  scoffed  at 
him  as  a  fanatic  now  penitently  bowing  upon 
their  knees  while  he  led  the  solemn  devotions  of 
the  hour ! 

It  was  during  the  advance  with  Sir  Robert 
Sale's  brigade  that  one  of  those  singular  incidents 
occurred  which  often  marked  Havelock's  move- 
ments. He  was  proverbially  fearless.  He  had 
moved  out  to  reconnoiter  a  narrow  pass;  the 
enemy  from  the  hights  were  pouring  down  a 
shower  of  bullets  on  him  while  he  coolly  made 
his  observations,  apparently  unconscious  of  his 
danger  till  a  horseman,  detached  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  galloped  up  to  him  with  per- 
emptory orders  to  return.  Twice  before  Christ- 
mas did  the  gallant  garrison  of  Jellalabad  sally 
out  and  utterly  defeat  the  assailants  in  the  open 
field.  On  the  13th  of  January  a  solitary  horse- 
man, on  a  jaded  horse,  was  seen  to  bend  his  way 
across  the  plain  toward  the  fortress.  The  gate 
was  opened  to  receive  him,  and  it  proved  to  be 
Dr.  Bayfield,  the  only  survivor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Akbar  Khan's  prisoners,  of  the  army  of 
Affghanistan.  Including  camp  followers,  13,000 
men  had  perished  under  the  weapons  of  the  enemy 
and  the  snows  of  the  mountain  passes.  Akbar 
Khan,  having  thus  destroyed  the  British  force  at 
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Cabul,  laid  close  siege  to  Jellalabad,  but  he  was 
without  artillery,  and  the  garrison  could  only  be 
starved  out.  About  the  middle  of  February  a 
succession  of  earthquakes,  of  which  more  than  a 
hundred  shocks  were  counted,  leveled  the  fortifi- 
cations and  destroyed  the  labor  of  fifteen  weeks. 
The  town  was  in  a  great  measure  laid  open  to 
assault,  but  the  defenses  were  restored  with  in- 
credible exertions  and  speed.  For  two  months 
more,  however,  the  garrison  looked  in  vain 
for  relief.  The  command  of  the  reenforcements 
had  been  at  first  intrusted  to  incompetent 
men,  and  it  was  nott  till  Sir  George  Pollock 
entered  the  passes  with  fresh  troops  that 
any  progress  was  made.  The  garrison  was  con- 
strained to  depend  for  the  means  of  subsistence 
chiefly  on  successful  forays.  Reports  were  now 
industriously  spread  abroad  by  the  enemy  that 
the  relieving  force  had  been  driven  back.  Those 
in  command  at  Jellalabad  became  disheartened, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  generals 
could  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  men.  The  mas- 
ter spirit  in  all  these  efforts  was  Havelock.  It 
was  determined  to  make  one  more  attack  on  the 
enemy  in  the  hope  of  breaking  up  his  force. 
The  troops  were  divided  into  three  columns ;  the 
right  was  given  to  Havelock,  and  he  advanced 
toward  Akbar  Khan's  army  expecting  to  be  fully 
supported  by  the  two  other  columns ;  but  they 
were  unfortunately  detained  on  the  route,  and 
the  brunt  of  the  action  fell  on  his  column,  which 
gallantly  sustained  two  charges  of  cavalry  from 
the  enemy.  The  honor  of  defeating  Akbar  Khan 
on  the  memorable  7th  of  April,  1842,  belongs  to 
Havelock,  as  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat 
before  the  other  divisions  came  up.  The  illustri- 
ous garrison  of  Jellalabad  thus  achieved  its  own 
relief  before  the  reenforcements  arrived.  For  his 
gallant  conduct  Havelock  was  promoted  to  a 
brevet  Majorship,  and  received  "  the  companion- 
ship of  the  Bath." 

On  the  arrival  of  General  Pollock  with  reen- 
forcements the  gallant  Havelock  was  appointed 
his  Persian  interpreter,  and  accompanied  what 
was  popularly  styled  the  "Army  of  Retribution" 
to  Cabul,  and  was  again  engaged  with  the  enemy 
at  Mamoo  Kail  and  at  Tazeen.  The  capital  was 
reoccupied  in  triumph.  Havelock  was  then  at- 
tached to  the  infantry  division  as  deputy-assist- 
ant adjutant-general,  and  he  was  sent  into  the 
Kohistan  to  reduce  the  town  of  Istaliff,  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  General  M'Kaskill, 
who  commanded  the  division,  left  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  attack  to  Havelock's  skill,  and  he 
dwells  with  d-elight  in  his  lettere  to  his  relatives 
on  the  opportunity  he  now  enjoyed,  for  the  first 
time  after  twenty-seven  years  of  soldiering,  of 
organizing  a  great  military  movement,  as  he  said. 


out  of  his  own  brain.  The  town  was  carried 
with  little  loss,  through  the  admirable  combina- 
tions of  Havelock's  strategy,  and  the  affair  at 
Istaliff  was  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  campaign.  While  Havelock  furnished  the 
brains  that  planned  and  guided  the  campaign, 
and  really  bore  its  burdens  and  performed  its 
labor,  M'Kaskill,  the  general  commanding,  was 
careful  to  secure  for  himself  the  whole  honor  of 
it.  To  this,  without  a  murmuring  word,  Have- 
lock patiently  submitted,  resting  in  the  assurance 
that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  calmly  relying 
upon  God  for  the  future. 

Soon  after  this  the  captives  whom  Akbar 
Khan  had  conveyed  to  the  distant  fortress  of 
Bamean,  were  rescued  by  a  rapid  and  successful 
march,  and  the  officers,  ladies,  and  children, 
whose  fate  had  occasioned  the  most  intense 
anxiety  for  many  months,  were  received  back 
with  ecstasy  at  Cabul.  Here  Havelock  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming,  as  if  from  the  grave,  his 
gallant  nephew.  Lieutenant  Williams,  a  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Marshman,  of  whom  no  tidings  had 
been  heard  for  many  months,  Williams  had 
gone  through  all  the  hardships  of  the  siege  of 
Ghuznee  for  four  months,  and  on  the  surrender 
of  the  fortress,  for  want  of  water,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ameenoolla,  the  Affghan  sirdar,  who 
transferred  him  to  the  custody  of  Akbar  Khan, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  join  the  other  prisoners. 
As  the  relieved  captives  came  up  before  the 
Cabul  garrison,  Havelock  inquired  whether  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  Marshman  Williams  was  among 
them,  on  which  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  with  a  beard 
of  a  twelvemonth's  growth,  and  a  sheepskin  over 
his  shoulder,  stepped  forward  and  said,  "  Here  I 
am,  uncle."  By  his  side  stood  the  late  chival- 
rous General  Nicholson,  then  his  junior  in  the 
regiment,  whose  name  has  been  immortalized  by 
the  capture  of  Delhi.  Affghanistan  was  evacu- 
ated; the  troops  retired  to  India,  and  were  re- 
ceived at  the  bridge  of  the  Sutlege  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  with  the  most  distinguished  hon- 
ors, Havelock  returned  to  regimental  duty  with 
his  old  corps,  the  Thirteenth,  at  Kussowlie. 

The  quiet  of  camp  life  was  not  long  to  be 
enjoyed  by  Havelock.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
Majorship  of  his  regiment,  and  soon  after  ap- 
pointed Persian  interpreter  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Emboldened  by  the  reverses  in  Aff- 
ghanistan, the  Gwalior  durbar  began  to  manifest 
a  spirit  of  resistance  which  it  was  necessary  to 
subdue.  An  army,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  crossed  the  Chumbul. 
A  severe  and  decisive  action  was  fought  at 
Muharajpore,  in  which  Havelock  bore  a  conspic- 
uous part  by  the  side  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.     On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  be  made 
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the  tour  of  the  native  States  in  company  with 
his  commander,  and  then  returned  to  Simlah, 
Havelock  was  now  promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  by  brevet,  having  seen  twenty-two  years 
in  the  East  India  service,  and  being  about  fifty 
years  of  age. 

In  1845  there  came  first  the  alarm  and  then 
the  event  of  a  Sikh  invasion.  The  dark  clouds 
which  had  collected  in  the  Punjaub  became  more 
threatening.  The  Governor-General  hastened  to 
the  north-west  from  Calcutta;  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
descended  from  the  hills.  The  rulers  at  Lahore, 
no  longer  able  to  control  their  turbulent  battal- 
ions, let  them  loose  on  the  British  dominions, 
and  80,000  men  crossed  the  Sutlej  to  pour  a 
stream  of  desolation  over  the  provinces.  The 
British  troops  advanced  to  repel  the  invasion, 
and  the  first  clash  of  arms  occurred  at  the  battle 
of  Moodkee,  where  the  native  Sepoys  for  the  first 
time  encountered  and  recoiled  from  the  shock  of 
the  Sikhs.  Havelock  was  directed  by  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  to  stem  the  flight ;  some  of  the  fugitives 
were  brought  up,  and  they  both  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  rallied  troops,  advanced 
to  the  charge,  and  turned  the  scale.  In  this 
arduous  engagement  Havelock  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him.  After  the  battle,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  he  rode  up  to  a  well  and  slaked 
his  thirst  copiously,  while  his  horse  refused  to 
taste  the  water.  It  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
Sikhs,  and  it  was  long  before  his  constitution 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  that  deleterious 
draught. 

The  successive  victories  of  the  British  troops 
at  Ferozeshuhur,  Alliwal,  and  Sobraon  closed  the 
campaign  and  the  war.  In  the  first  and  last  of 
these  great  battles  Havelock  took  a  distinguished 
part.  In  the  last,  while  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  his  horse  was  struck  down  by  a  cannon-ball, 
which  also  passed  through  his  saddle-cloth.  He 
marvelously  escaped  unhurt.  At  the  close  of 
the  campaign  he  returned  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  Simlah,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
Deputy  Quartermaster-General  of  Queen's  troops 
at  Bombay,  and  proceeded  to  that  presidency  by 
way  of  Calcutta.  He  spent  some  days  at  Seram- 
pore,  where  he  found  his  mother-in-law,  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Marshman,  gently  descending  to 
the  grave  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  forty- 
five  of  which  had  been  passed  in  active  and  dis- 
interested exertions  for  the  support  of  the  mis- 
sion. He  took  leave  of  her  for  the  last  time, 
and  embarked  for  his  neW  post.  But  he  had  not 
been  long  at  Bombay  before  his  health  began  to 
fail,  which  he  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  poison  introduced  into  his  system  at  the  well 
at  Moodkee.  He  was  constrained,  therefore,  to 
visit  Muhabuleshur,  and  his  health  was  partially 


restored,  but  the  debility  returned  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  he  went  a  second  time  to  the 
Hills,  determined,  if  possible,  to  continue  another 
year  at  his  post. 

The  second  Sikh  war  broke  out  in  1848.  Have- 
lock, much  against  his  will,  was  ordered  peremp- 
torily to  remain  at  Bombay,  the  state  of  his 
health  being  such  as  to  preclude  him  from  active 
service  in  the  field.  In  1849  his  health  con- 
tinued to  be  so  seriously  impaired  that  he  was 
ordered  by  his  medical  advisers  to  England,  and 
sailed  October  the  3d  of  that  year.  In  England 
he  received  the  consideration  due  to  his  distin- 
guished character.  He  was  presented  at  the 
levee  at  St.  James  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
A  cadetship  was  also  conferred  upon  his  oldest 
son,  and  other  marks  of  honor  showed  that  the 
services  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
were  not  unappreciated. 

Havelock's  health  was  never  fully  regained. 
But  it  was  improved  by  respite  from  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  station  and  his  visit  to  England. 
His  life  was  thus  prolonged  for  those  still  more 
eminent  services  in  the  late  Sepoy  rebellion, 
which  made  him  not  only  the  hero  of  that  war, 
but  has  placed  his  name  imperishably  among 
the  heroes  of  the  world  and  the  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

His  participation  in  these  events  will  furnish 
the  subject  of  another  paper. 


■WORDS  OF  CHEEE. 


BY    ANNIE    M.     BEACH. 


I  THANK  thee,  0  my  Father, 

That  thou  call'dst  me  to  thy  love, 
And  bad'st  me  lay  up  riches 

In  the  treasury  above, 
Ere  the  world  with  its  deception. 

And  its  vanity,  and  snares, 
Had  filled  my  heart  with  sorrow 

And  my  path  with  many  cares. 

For  now  when  tempests  gather 

And  the  sky  of  life  looks  dark, 
I  see  a  beacon  shining 

That  will  guide  my  fragile  barkj 
And  I  hear  a  voice  still  saying, 

Though  there  comes  no  human  aid, 
"  Faint  not  thou  amid  the  breakers: 

It  is  I,  be  not  afraid." 

So  when  I  draw  near  the  portals 

Of  that  city  of  the  blest, 
Where  the  angel  bands  are  chanting 

An  eternity  of  rest; 
When  the  dawn  of  heaven  is  breaking 

And  the  earth-scenes  from  me  fade, 
May  I  hear  that  voice  still  saying, 

"  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid!" 


THE   FOOLISHNESS   OF   PREACHING. 


THE  FOOLISHNESS  OF  PKEACHING. 


BT    BEV.    D.    J.    HOLMES. 


MINISTERS  are  of  four  kinds — theologians, 
preachers,  pastors,  and — fogs,  nondescripts. 
Theologians  are  for  the  library,  preachers  for  the 
pulpit,  pastors  for  the  fireside.  Theologians  are 
learned  men,  preachers  are  smart  men,  pastors 
are  good  men.  Theologians  speak  deep  words, 
preachers  speak  shining  words,  pastors  speak 
kind  words.  Depth  in  the  theologian,  vehemence 
in  the  preacher,  good-nature  in  the  pastor. 

Theologians  draw  their  strength  from  books 
and  roll  it  into  argument;  preachers  draw  their 
strength  from  experience  and  human  nature  and 
weave  it  into  sentiments;  pastors  draw  their 
strength  from  their  piety  and  spend  a  large  per 
centum  of  it  in  warm-hearted  visits.  Reflection 
makes  the  theologian,  imagination  makes  the 
preacher,  sympathy  the  pastor. 

The  ambition  of  the  theologian  is  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  wise ;  the  ambition  of  the  preacher 
is  to  be  admired  by  the  masses;  the  ambition  of 
the  pastor  is  to  be  loved  by  his  parish.  God 
knows  which  is  best. 

As  to  heat,  the  sermon  of  the  theologian 
resembles  a  kettle  of  warm  hickory  ashes  on  a 
Winter's  morning;  there  is  fire  in  it,  but  it  is 
scattered  and  unavailing,  not  enough  for  the 
shovel  and  too  specky  for  the  tongs.  As  to 
heart,  the  sermon  of  the  preacher  resembles  a 
raging  furnace,  in  which  the  faculties  of  his  soul 
and  the  material  of  his  subject  have  turned  the 
flame,  and  the  speaker  stands  like  Moore's  fire- 
king, 

"  A  spirit  of  fire, 
Shrined  in  its  own  grand  element." 

As  to  texts,  the  preacher  takes  a  text  for  the 
juice  in  it;  the  theologian  takes  a  text  for  the 
knots  in  it.  The  preacher  takes  a  text  for  the 
meat  in  it;  the  theologian  takes  a  text  for  the 
bone  in  it.  The  preacher  delves  for  ore,  the  the- 
ologian for  specimens. 

As  to  ornament,  the  preacher  seeks  to  deck 
truth  in  all  the  beautiful  robes  of  creative 
genius — the  rich  plush,  the  warm,  glowing  colors 
of  the  gifted  imagination.  Theologians,  like 
metaphysicians,  affect  to  despise  ornament,  and, 
in  order  to  be  sure  to  have  nothing  but  the 
naked  truth,  I  have  sometimes  thought  they 
stripped  too  deep  and — skinned  it.  The  preacher 
may  have  too  much  cracker  to  his  whip;  the 
theologian  neither  lash  nor  cracker — nothing  but 
stock. 

As  to  strength,  the  strength  of  the  theologian's 
sermon  is  like  the  strength  of  thread — in  the 
twist.     The  strength  of  the  preacher's  sermon  is 


like  the  strength  of  the  butcher,  in  his  ability  to 
string  up  a  subject,  take  the  coat  oS"  it,  the 
insides  out  of  it,  cut  it  down,  cut  it  up,  pack  it 
in  the  flesh  pot,  swing  it  over  the  fire,  keep  you 
interested  till  it  is  done,  and  then  serve  it  to  you 
in  smoking  exhortation,  causing  your  ears  to 
tingle,  and  your  hearts  to  burn,  and  your  souls 
to  rejoice  as  you  eat  of  the  fat,  and  drink  of  the 
sweet,  and  put  portions  on  the  silver  shelves  of 
memory  for  those  who  were  not  at  the  feast. 

Preaching  is  not  foolishness.  If  preaching  is 
foolishness  then  preaching  is  trash,  and  if  preach- 
ing is  trash  then  preaching  is  a  nuisance,  and  if 
preaching  is  a  nuisance  then  it  needs  to  be 
abated;  but  it  is  not  a  nuisance,  because  it 
ofiends  nobody — there  is  too  much  milk  and 
water  about  much  of  it  to  offend  any  body. 
Preaching  is  not  trash,  for  if  it  was  there  would 
be  more  to  come  and  hear  it,  there  would  not  be 
in  so  many  churches  such  a  beggarly  array  of 
empty  benches.  Preaching  difiers  from  wisdom 
only  as  the  egg  diff"ers  from  the  bird,  the  acorn 
from  the  oak,  the  wiggling  grub  in  the  rain- 
barrel  from  the  droning  musketo  in  the  air — the 
latter  is  the  former  matured,  and  wisdom  is 
nothing  but  preaching  of  one  kind  or  another 
gone  to  seed. 

Yet  in  another  sense  preaching  is  foolishness. 
No  amount  of  head-work  can  make  the  heart 
right.  Philosophy  is  of  small  account  in  matters 
of  religion.  Rich  thoughts,  bright  figures,  noble 
maxims,  splendid  periods  are  but  the  tawdry 
husks  of  preaching.  No  art  nor  wisdom  can 
summon  Christ  into  the  soul.  Faith  and  unction 
come  by  none  of  these.  Brains  are  good,  in- 
tellect is  good,  eloquence  is  good,  knowledge  is 
good,  philosophy  is  good,  but  the  saving  power 
of  preaching  looks  to  none  of  these.  "These 
be  the  waxen  wings  of  reason  whereby  divers 
great  learned  men  have  striven  to  fly  up  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  Deity,  and  in  the  strife  soon 
been  lost  in  an  interminable  maze  of  contradic- 
tions." 

Yet  in  a  second  sense  preaching  is  foolishness. 
No  liquid  can  rise  higher  than  its  fountain,  and 
preaching  is  a  river  of  thought,  whose  spring- 
head is  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  is  full  of  foolish- 
ness. Simple  means,  sublime  effects.  The  clay 
and  spittle  wherewith  Christ  anointed  the  eyes  of 
the  blind — what  foolishness !  His  injunction  to 
those  he  cured  not  to  tell  any  body — what  fool- 
ishness! The  marching  of  the  hosts  of  Israel 
thirteen  times  around  the  walls  of  Jericho  without 
doing  any  thing  but  tooting  horns  and  trum- 
pets— what  foohshness!  The  story  of  Jonah; 
making  an  ax  swim;  the  order  the  great  man 
received  to  bathe  seven  times  in  Jordan  for  the 
leprosy — what   foolishness!     The  foolishness  of 
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these  things  is   the   foolishness   of  preaching — 
simple  means,  sublime  effects. 

But  this  kind  of  foolishness  is  not  confined  to 
the  poor  old  Bible.  Science  is  full  of  it.  It  is 
foolishness  to  believe  a  little  zinc,  copper,  and 
acid  can  make  wire  think  and  carry  thought  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  quickly  as  a  sensation  is 
flying  from  the  ends  of  your  finger  to  your  brain. 
It  is  foolishness  to  believe  the  kitchen  steam  that 
lazily  rises  into  lazy  clouds  can  be  the  arcana  for 
the  empire  forces  of  the  earth.  It  is  foolishness 
to  believe  the  earth  is  round  when  we  can  see  it 
is  flat.  It  is  foolishness  to  credit  the  beauty  of 
pinks  and  tulips  to  the  dung-hill,  or  to  expect 
clods  to  become  daisies. 

Nature,  too,  is  full  of  this  kind  of  foolishness. 
It  is  foolishness  makes  the  needle  bow  with 
trembling  reverence  to  the  pole.  It  is  foolish- 
ness provides  the  milk  in  the  breast  of  the  fond 
new  mother.  It  is  foolishness  that  guides  the 
wild  geese  to  their  Arctic  home.  It  is  foolishness 
makes  the  tides  obey  the  moon.  It  is  foolish- 
ness that  in  a  few  weeks  will  bead  all  the  corn 
tops  with  little  seeds  which  will  have  to  fall  on 
the  beautiful  silk  before  a  single  ear  can  form — 
what  foolishness  is  all  this  immense  waste  of 
sublime  contrivance  too  great  for  the  mind  to 
fathom!  What  millions  upon  millions  of  birds 
are  doomed  to  sing  where  no  mortal  ear  can 
drink  their  music !  What  myriads  upon  myriads 
of  flowers  are  doomed  to  blush  where  no  mortal 
eye  can  admire  their  beauty  I  What  myriads 
upon  myriads  of  insects  are  "  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made,"  as  the  human  body,  yet  so  small 
that  a  thousand  can  float  side  by  side  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle !  What  foolishness  that  the 
anamalculae  of  a  water-drop  should  reveal  sub- 
limer  evidences  of  Almighty  Wisdom  than  the 
brightest  orb  that  swings  in  ether !  In  all  this  we 
may  learn  a  beautiful  analogy  between  the  econ- 
omy of  creation  and  the  economy  of  the  Cross.  In 
the  former  we  behold,  as  it  were,  a  sublime  waste 
of  the  Divine  energy ;  in  the  latter  we  behold,  as 
it  were,  a  sublime  waste  of  the  Divine  essence. 
Both  seem  foolishness.  But  the  life  and  immor- 
tality brought  to  light  by  Christ  in  the  Gospel 
is  the  same  kind  of  foolishness  as  the  life  and 
endless  range  of  vitalized  mechanism  brought  to' 
light  by  the  microscope.  We  ought  to  be  careful 
how  we  gainsay  the  truth  of  the  former,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  can  not  gainsay  the  truth 
of  the  latter. 

In  a  third  sense  preaching  is  foolishness — in 
its  lack  of  eff'ect.  One  of  the  prophets  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  this  feature  of  preaching. 
"  Alas,  thou  son  of  man,  the  children  of  thy 
people  still  are  talking  against  thee  by  the  walls 
and  in  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  speak  one 


to  another,  every  one  to  his  neighbor,  saying, 
Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the  word 
that  Cometh  forth  from  the  Lord.  And  they 
come  and  they  sit  before  thee  as  my  people,  and 
they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  will  not  do  them ; 
for  with  their  mouth  they  show  much  love,  but 
thieir  heart  goeth  after  their  covetousness.  And 
lo,  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of 
one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well 
on  an  instrument ;  for  they  hear  thy  words,  but 
they  do  them  not." 

We  preach,  and  preach,  and  preach,  but  who 
lays  it  to  heart?  Do  more  stay  into  class  meeting 
for  our  preaching  ?  Who  thinks  less  of  the  world 
for  it?  Who  is  nerved  by  it  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  temptation?  Who  is  stronger  for  it? 
Who  is  more  of  a  man  for  it?  Who  leads  a  purer 
life  for  it?  Above  all,  who  is  persuaded  by  it  to 
become  a  Christian?  Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick.  Week  after  week  the  poor  preacher 
must  take  up  the  mournful  inquiry.  Who  hath 
believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  name 
of  the  Lord  revealed  ? 

As  preachers,  hope  is  our  capital,  husks  too 
often  our  support,  sanctified  beggary  our  destiny. 
The  pulpit,  the  plantation,  and  the  penitentiary 
are  all  full  of  men  who  need  expect  little  reward 
for  their  labors  but  the  bite  they  eat  and  the 
clothes  they  wear.  Yet,  measuring  desert  by 
eff'ect,  the  clergy  get  more  than  they  earn.  Of 
the  fifty  thousand  sermons  that  go  out  next  Sab- 
bath morning  fishing  for  men  will  one  in  a 
thousand  catch  any?  Will  one  in  a  hundred  get 
more  than  a  problematical  nibble?  Will  one  in 
a  hundred  excite  a  single  serious  inquiry  ?  Min- 
isters are  so  accustomed  not  to  catch  any  thing 
with  their  sermons  that  they  seem  not  to  expect 
any  more  than  if  they  fished  with  pin-hooks  or 
in  the  kitchen  cistern. 

Content  with  the  humanizing  influence  of 
preaching,  we  too  seldom  grasp  its  evangelizing 
power;  content  with  disseminating  knowledge, 
the  increase  of  virtue  is  neglected,  and  the  heart 
remains 

"  A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flowers 
Promiscuous  shoot." 

Preaching  has  come  to  have  a  professional  squint. 
Preaching  has  a  tendency  to  sink  into  a  trade. 
Men  convert  preaching  into  an  entertainment  for 
the  ease  of  the  popular  conscience.  We  are 
within  a  step  of  the  answer  to  Hannah  More's 
prayer.  If  piety  is  not  the  fashion,  church-going 
is  a  conservative  badge  of  respectability  that 
none  despise.  People  who  never  go  to  church 
are  outlawed  as  not  respectable,  and  in  some 
places  you  can  not  make  them  respectable  any 
more  than  you  can  make  the  itch  respectable. 
Why,  in  some  places  the  man  who  never  goes  to 
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clmrcli  is  considered  just  as  much  of  a  heathen 
as  if  he  had  a  ring  in  his  nose,  or  had  rather,  like 
the  Cossacks,  eat  tallow  candles  than  veal  cutlets. 
A  whole  family  in  this  Christian  land  that 
never  go  to  church !  Can  you  think  of  any 
thing  sadder?  No  matter  how  rich,  or  refined, 
or  intelligent  they  may  be,  does  not  this  unfortu- 
nate fact  make  an  abrupt  break  in  your  high 
opinion  of  them?  Do  you  not  associate  with  the 
thought  of  them  the  idea  of  a  skepticism  gloomy 
as  the  grave  ?  Is  there  not  a  sorrowful  hopeless- 
ness settled  like  a  fog  over  their  roof  and  croak- 
ing like  a  raven  over  their  door?  Dead  to  the 
genial,  social  advantages  of  church-going,  dead 
to  the  happy,  intelligent  appearances  of  church- 
going,  what  are  they  living  for?  If  I  work  like 
the  beast,  rest  like  the  beast,  find  my  recreation 
in  the  same  organs  of  the  body  the  beasts  do, 
wherein  do  I  differ  from  the  beasts,  in  reason  ? 

"  It  may  be  so,  it  may  be  so." 
But  it  is  as  a  religious  being  that  I  stand  a 
glorious  being.  Without  a  capacity  for  religion 
I  rather  guess  I  had  better  be  an  ox  than  a  man. 
Intellect  is  nothing,  reason  is  nothing,  learning 
is  nothing,  eloquence  is  nothing,  preaching  is 
nothing,  only  as  scaffolding  whereby  I  climb  to 
what  is  all — ^hope  through  God  of  everlasting  life 
beyond  the  grave. 

THE  HOKSEMAN  AND  THE  GIPSY  GIKIi. 


BY    AUGUSTA    MOOEE. 


DOWK  by  a  shining  river, 

One  sultry  Summer  day, 
A  Gipsy  child  was  lying, 

"Weary  of  all  her  play. 

Sweet  Summer  voices  'round  her 

Were  chanting  drowsily ; 
Loud,  cheerful  tones  aroused  her, 

A  horseman  gay  drew  nigh. 

"Come  hither,  dark-browed  elfin," 

Did  that  horseman  smiling  cry, 
"And  tell  me  who  hath  fashioned 

Thine  eyes  so  gloriously." 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  her, 

He  smiled  a  pleasant  smile, 
Then  passed,  and,  though  she  waited 

A  weary,  weary  while 
To  see  once  more  that  horseman 

Come  riding  down  the  glen, 
Till  her  eyes  grew  dim  with  watching, 

He  never  came  again. 
***** 

A  blooming  maid  was  gliding 

Through  her  lordly  guardian's  bowers, 
And  she  met  a  stately  stranger 

As  she  wandered  'mid  the  flowers. 
He  paused  and  looked  upon  her. 

And  his  eyes  shot  merry  light; 


Then  the  maiden's  heart  beat  wildly, 

And  her  cheeks  turned  red  and  white. 
"Come  hither,  hither,  maiden," 

Did  that  smiling  stranger  cry, 
"  And  tell  me  who  hath  fashioned 

Thine  eyes  so  gloriously." 
He  laid  his  strong  hand  on  her, 

She  did  not  move  nor  speak ; 
He  drew  her  firmly  to  him, 

And  bent  and  kissed  her  cheek. 
Then  said  the  maiden,  trembling, 

"  I  waited  in  yon  glen 
Till  my  eyes  grew  dim  with  watching, 

But  you  did  not  come  again." 
"  No,  that  was  but  a  crossing 

In  the  ways  by  which  we  went; 
If  now  those  ways  are  merging 

In  one  are  you  content?" 

Thus  spake  the  stately  stranger. 

And  low  the  maid  replied. 
And  the  little  Gipsy  maiden 

Became  the  horseman's  bride. 


'MID  MY  JOYS. 


BY    SARAH    B.     CLARK, 


Dear  Father,  when  I  come  to  thee 

Amid  the  gloom, 
When  I  have  laid  my  brightest  hopes 

Down  in  the  tomb, 
And  felt  that  earth  had  now  for  me 
Nor  bud  nor  bloom, 
How  sweetly  thou  hast  soothed  my  wild  unrest, 
Folded  the  trembling  child  unto  thy  breast. 
And  bid  me  in  thy  loving  arms  to  rest! 

Now,  Father,  with  my  full  heart's  praise 

0,  let  me  come ; 
Now  earth  has  bloomed  for  me  again 

And  seems  like  home; 
Still  fold  me  safe  in  thy  strong  arms 
Lest  I  should  roam  ; 
Let  thy  love  calm  my  feverish  delight 
Lest  with  these  shining  joys  dazzling  my  sight 
I  turn  away  from  thee  and  wander  back  to  night. 
0,  bind  me  'mid  my  highest  bliss 

Firmly  to  thee, 
And  if  I  murmur  at  thy  love 

Heed  not  my  plea ; 
E'en  if  I  struggle  at  the  chain 
Let  me  not  free ; 
And  if  I  can  not  keep  my  joys  and  thee, 
0,  take  them  from  me  first,  for  I  can  be 
Happy  with  clouds  if  thou  wilt  smile  on  me. 

And,  Father,  when  the  angels  come 

On  loving  wing. 
And  to  my  eager,  longing  heart 

Thy  welcome  bring, 

Still  fold  me  in  thine  arms  till  I 

With  seraphs  sing ; 

Amid  the  billows  leave  me  not  alone, 

And  when  I  bow  before  the  great  white  throne, 

With  the  same  tender  voice  call  me  thine  own. 
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EXTKACTS  FKOM  THE  DIARY  OP  A 
COUNTRY  PASTOR. 


H,     C.     GAEDNEB, 


Lanswood  Paesonage,  Oct,  4,  18 — . 

A  BEAUTIFUL  October  morning!  I  sit  by 
my  study  window  and  gaze  out  upon  the 
glorious  garniture  of  early  Autumn;  the  tran- 
sient but  inimitable  colors  with  which  the  frost 
has  touched  the  forest  trees.  All  down  the  val- 
ley the  silvery  mist  of  the  morning  still  lingers, 
the  dark  belts  of  pine  across  the  plain  are  just 
visible  through  the  haze,  but  beyond,  and  on 
either  side  where  the  hills  rise  so  proudly,  each 
rock  and  serried  crag  seems  to  have  assumed  a 
sharper  outline,  and  every  clump  of  furz,  though 
miles  away,  is  clearly  defined,  and  adds  its  own 
purple  softness  to  the  view. 

Nearer  to  me  is  life,  human  life.  Strong  men 
and  robust  women  are  gathering  the  plenteous 
harvest  that  God  has  given  us,  and  the  merry 
sound  of  the  flail  chimes  with  the  merrier  laugh- 
ter of  young  men  and  maidens. 

Extensive  as  is  the  prospect  it  does  not  begin 
to  take  in  my  whole  parish.  That  cluster  of 
white  houses  by  the  church,  those  large  farm- 
houses north  and  south  of  us,  which,  with  their 
various  out-houses,  seem  to  be  villages  by  them- 
selves, would  seem  to  demand  a  church  edifice 
much  larger  than  our  humble  temple ;  but  those 
families  do  not  number  one-third  of  those  nom- 
inally under  my  care.  Some  of  my  people  come 
from  five  and  six  miles  distance,  over  rocky  and 
irregular  roads,  over  bleak  hills  in  Winter  and 
burning  plains  in  Summer,  yet  these  are  my 
most  constant  hearers.  When  those  who  live 
scarce  a  stone's-throw  from  the  church  door  are 
kept  at  home  by  the  dangerous  clouds  of  the 
Sabbath,  I  am  sure  to  find  these  distant  parish- 
ioners in  their  places. 

Sunday  is  always  a  sad  day  for  me.  Small  as 
the  church  is  the  pews  are  never  filled,  unless  a 
funeral,  or  a  wedding,  or  a  lecture  upon  some 
popular  theme  is  to  come  off.  No  one  seems  to 
feel  any  special  desire  to  listen  to  Gospel  truth. 
I  can  not  be  indifi'erent  to  the  fact  that  business 
and  pleasure  take  precedence  of  religious  duties 
even  on  the  Sabbath.  Only  yesterday  I  heard 
two  little  boys,  who  are  to  work  all  the  week  at 
picking  up  potatoes,  planning  to  have  a  fine  time 
chestnutting  next  Sunday.  How  can  I  help 
feeling  sad  on  the  Sabbath  ? 

One  could  not  wish  for  a  more  cordial,  kind- 
hearted  people,  or  for  a  pleasantcr  country  loca- 
tion, and,  after  my  twelve  years'  pastorate  in 
various  noisy  villages,  the  change  to  this  rural 
district  was  very  refreshing  for  a  time.    The  bus- 


tle and  confusion  that  characterized  every  thing 
at  Millcreek,  my  last  station,  had  really  worn 
upon  my  nervous  system,  and  when  at  last  peace 
began  to  take  the  place  of  discord,  I  was  not 
capable  of  enjoying  the  blessing.  I  could  only 
sigh  for  some  remote  corner  where  such  sharp 
contentions  should  be  morally  impossible.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  the  religious  apathy 
that  I  find  here  could  exist  among  thinking 
human  bepgs.  Can  it  be  that  those  who  are 
brought  by  their  daily  occupation  into  constant 
contact  with  the  wonderful  works  of  God  should 
be  those  who  most  completely  forget  him? 

Last  week  I  went  to  New  York.  One  of  my 
brothers  was  to  join  his  regiment  at  Washington, 
and  wished  me  to  meet  him  to  take  his  directions 
in  regard  to  his  wife  and  his  property,  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  event  of  his  death.  At  first  I 
thought  I  could  not  go,  and  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  intrust  his  message  to  our  oldest 
brother,  who  lives  in  Brooklyn ;  but  my  wife  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  resolutely  set  her  face 
against  my  usual  pastoral  labors,  and  declared 
that  I  must,  could,  would,  and  should  have  a 
change  of  scene.  She  declared  that  I  had  become 
so  dispirited  in  my  work,  so  hopeless  of  awaken- 
ing any  interest  in  the  people  that  it  afi"ected  all 
I  said  and  did.  I  knew  that  my  health  began  to 
sufi'er,  but  I  did  not  know  till  she  told  me  that 
my  sermons  were  as  blue  and  yellow  as  myself. 

"  Decidedly  bilious,"  said  my  wife,  sportively 
feeling  my  pulse.  "  Liver,  that  is,  pluck,  either 
torpid  or  gone  altogether.  Eor  speedy  cure  a 
short  journey  will  be  indispensable." 

"  Nonsense,  Mary." 

"  Not  at  all,  thank  you.  You  will  come  back 
refreshed  if  you  stay  but  a  week.  You  will  find 
that  there  is  a  little  life  left  in  the  world  yet; 
that  stagnation  is  the  exception  not  the  rule." 

"  I  can't  go,  Mary.  Please  say  no  more  about 
it.     I  have  no  desire  to  go." 

"You  can  go,  Ernest,  and  I  shall  give  you 
no  peace  if  you  do  n't.  You  can  go  to  Boston 
to-morrow  in  time  to  take  the  cars  for  Stoning- 
ton,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  you  can  surprise 
Dr.  H.  before  he  has  time  to  go  to  his  office. 
Dear  me!  what  a  Babel  of  chat  you  will  have! 
It  would  be  quite  stunning  to  a  woman.  Now, 
do  n't  shake  your  head,  please,  because  you  are 
booked  for  New  York,  and  there  is  no  use  resist- 
ing fate.  I  expect  you  will  be  so  inspired  by 
the  change  that  you  will  indite  a  rousing  leader 
for  Tuesday's  paper,  and  let  Doc.  rest.  Let  me 
think.     How  many  shirts  shall  I  pack?" 

"None,  Mary.  I  must  walk  over  to  Brown 
Ridge  to  see  Almon  Prickett's  sick  mother  as 
early  as  possible  to-morrow.  The  old  lady  is 
failing,  her  son  tells  me." 
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"  That  dressing-gown  that  I  finished  last  week 
will  be  just  the  thing.  You  called  it  extrava- 
gant, but  you  see  it  is  needed.  The  patched 
elbows  of  this  old  thing  would  not  answer  for 
high  life."  She  lightly  touched  my  sleeve  as  she 
spoke.  "  And  as  for  the  sick  old  lady,  is  n't  Mrs. 
Dean  coming  to-morrow  to  take  Hetty  and  me 
to  her  cranberry  meadow,  and  do  n't  we  go 
directly  by  Almon  Prickett's  door?  I  will  take 
a  little  jar  of  jelly  with  me,  so  as  to  hear  the  old 
lady  praise  it." 

"Pharisee!"  I  said,  laughing  as  I  had  done 
many  a  time  at  my  little  wife's  desire  to  know 
that  her  charities  were  duly  appreciated.  "  But 
there  is  another  objection,  my  dear — one  too 
strong  for  you  to  dispose  of."  I  took  out  and 
displayed  the  contents  of  my  purse,  which,  all 
counted,  amounted  to  four  dollars  and  eleven 
cents.  "  It  is  all  I  have,  Mary.  It  looks  very 
little  like  going  to  New  York." 

"Poor  little  purse,"  said  Mary,  "it  must  be 
filled  directly.  Now  for  a  rub  at  Aladdin's 
lamp." 

I  started  at  her  in  amazement,  not  surprised 
at  her  words,  for  she  was  ever  rallying  me  in  like 
manner;  but  as  she  spoke  she  laid  three  gold 
eagles  upon  the  empty  purse  and  placed  it  in  my 
hand.  Then  starting  back  and  rubbing  her  eyes 
in  pretended  astonishment,  she  exclaimed,  "  Well, 
I  never  before  had  any  faith  in  those  charming 
Arabian  genii,  but  here  is  golden  evidence  in 
their  favor." 

"Is  this — is  this  money  ours,  Mary?"  I  asked 
hesitatingly. 

"  It  ought  to  be.  I  have  earned  it  all  since 
last  Spring," 

"How?" 

"  Why,  in  giving  lessons  in  drawing.  It  is  no 
secret.  Have  n't  I  talked  to  you  about  my 
wonderful  gains  every  time  that  you  have  slily 
cautioned  me  not  to  get  a  fixed  habit  of  gossip- 
ing abroad  ?  Have  n't  you  read  Scripture  at  me, 
and  composed  little  homilies  for  my  special  edifi- 
cation, and  really  felt  hurt  because  I  persisted  in 
spending  an  hour  every  morning  at  Mrs.  Allen's, 
where  my  class  assembles  ?  Let  me  think.  What 
is  that  text  you  read  so  often  ?  I  ought  to  know 
it  by  heart.  'Withdraw  thy  foot  from  thy 
neighbor's  house  lest  he  become  weary  of  thee 
and  so  hate  thee.'  " 

I  did  not  deny  that  my  wife's  sudden  propens- 
ity for  gadding  abroad  had  considerably  annoyed 
me,  and  that  I  had  in  various  covert  ways  tried 
to  make  her  see  its  impropriety. 

"  And  you  have  really  been  teaching,  Mary  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  knew  you  would  need  some  recrea- 
tion as  soon  as  I  saw  this  place,  and  the  Sunday 
deportment  of  the  people.     I  knew,  too,  that 


you  would  have  no  spare  funds.  So  I  put  a  lit- 
tle of  my  surplus  talent  into  use,  and  when  I 
saw  how  discouraged  you  were  growing,  I  felt 
that  I  had  done  v/isely,  and  persevered  in  spite 
of  reproof  and  doctrine.  Now,  then,  do  n't  you 
believe  you  will  go  to  New  York?" 

She  would  not  let  me  thank  her  for  her  exer- 
tions, or  listen  to  a  word  of  my  lecture  about 
overtasking  her  own  strength.  And  to  all  further 
objections  to  the  recreation,  which  began  to  look 
desirable,  she  was  deaf. 

"But,  Mary,  who  will  supply  my  pulpit?  I 
suppose  you  won't  preach  for  me?" 

"No;  but  I  will  ride  over  and  get  Mr.  Lane, 
'the  locust  preacher,'  as  aunt  Debby  calls  him. 
He  will  be  rejoiced  to  get  the  chance  of  holding 
forth.  You  know  how  he  likes  to  '  magnify  his 
office.'  And  if  the  people  complain  of  his  pros- 
ing, I  shall  tell  them  it  serves  them  right  for 
paying  so  little  attention  to  the  sermons  of  their 
own  pastor." 

"  If  you  would  go  too,  Mary,"  I  said  a  little 
doubtfully,  for  my  wife  greatly  dislikes  the  bustle 
of  city  life. 

"/go!  What  nonsense!  I  have  a  happier 
prospect  before  me.  There  are  grapes  to  preserve, 
and  quinces,  too,  catsup  to  make,  pickles  to  see 
to,  and  the  whole  house  is  to  be  turned  out  of 
doors  and  cleaned." 

"  Indeed !     Then  I  think  I  will  go." 

"  Of  course  you  will.  There  is  no  comfort  in 
house-cleaning  when  there  are  men  in  the  way." 

My  wife  gained  her  point  at  last,  and  I  left 
home  the  next  morning.  I  must  wait  till  to- 
morrow to  narrate  an  incident  of  my  journey 
that  I  wish  to  preserve  here;  for  my  eyes  are 
perpetually  wandering  from  my  paper  and  drink- 
ing in  the  exquisite  loveliness  and  glory  of  this 
Autumn  landscape.  Such  rare  combinations  of 
colors !  The  purple  ash  and  crimson  maple,  the 
fadeless  cedars,  brown  hickories,  and  golden, 
feathery  birches  blend  together  and  make  the 
hill-sides  like  a  dream  of  fairy-land.  And  just 
below  me  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  is  the  little 
lake  fringed  all  around  with  wallows.  There  is  a 
boat  in  motion,  and,  though  I  can  not  see  it,  the 
plash  of  its  oars  falls  musically  upon  the  ear.  It 
comes  in  sight  now,  and  I  rub  my  eyes  in  dis- 
may, for  I  recognize  in  the  occupants  ray  own 
child  Hetty,  who  is  universally  known  as  the 
biggest  romp  in  the  parish,  a  bareheaded,  ragged 
boy  from  the  poor-house,  whom  she  has  persua- 
ded to  help  her  navigate  the  frail  skiff,  and  a 
huge  Newfoundland  puppy,  belonging  to  neigh- 
bor Allen. 

This  is  Hetty's  hour  for  studying  geography. 
While  her  mother  is  away  busy  with  her  draw- 
ing  pupils,   Hetty  is   expected  to   prepare   her 
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morning  recitations.  And  this  is  how  the  lessons 
always  are  defective.  I  can  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  scold  the  child.  She  is  so  happy  and  so 
affectionate  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  sternly 
to  her.  Now,  with  her  bonnet  thrown  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  her  long  hair  blown  back 
upon  the  breeze,  she  adds  the  finishing  charm  of 
life  to  the  beautiful  picture.  But  I  must  insist 
on  Mary's  restraining  her  more.  She  must,  really 
must  make  her  study  more  and  frolic  less. 

October  6th. — My  journey  to  Boston  was  as 
monotonous  as  possible,  and  the  two  hours'  deten- 
tion there  was  not  particularly  exhilarating. 
There  was  no  time  to  visit  places  of  interest,  and 
I  felt  too  misanthropic  and  gloomy  for  social  in- 
tercourse, although  other  gentlemen  were  waiting 
like  myself.  More  than  once  I  had  nearly  de- 
termined to  go  home  in  the  return  train,  but  I 
was  ashamed  to  do  that  after  Mary's  generous 
self-sacrifice.  We  were  half-way  to  Stonington 
before  I  began  to  rouse  up  and  look  about  me. 
I  was  awakened  by  the  cries  of  a  child,  and  I 
saw  that  the  seat  in  front  of  me  was  occupied  by 
a  young  woman,  plainly  but  decently  dressed, 
but  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  on  her  face 
that  instantly  attracted  me.  She  had  a  baby  in 
her  arms,  and  another,  just  big  enough  to  walk, 
on  the  seat  by  her  side.  He  was  a  bright  little 
fellow,' with  great  flashing  black  eyes  and  thick 
coils  of  chestnut  curls  clustering  all  over  his 
head ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  well,  and  fretted 
continually  for  the  soothing  attention  that  he 
saw  bestowed  upon  the  more  helpless  babe  in  his 
mother's  arms.  There  were  several  bundles  and 
a  carpet-bag  piled  one  above  another  on  the  seat 
next  to  the  window,  and  the  little  boy  in  his 
restlessness  often  displaced  them,  and  they  came 
rolling  down  upon  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  man  who  would  not  have  succumbed  and 
hauled  down  his  flag  before  such  a  complication 
of  petty  miseries. 

The  young  mother  bore  up  bravely.  While 
hushing  the  baby  and  lulling  it  with  a  sweet, 
low  lullaby  to  temporary  quiet,  she  contrived 
also  to  coax  the  little  boy's  curly  head  to  a 
pillow  on  her  knee,  and  thus,  doubly  burdened, 
found  means  to  divert  his  attention  with  a  cheap 
picture-book. 

But  the  weather  outside  grew  dark  and  un- 
pleasant. Thick  clouds  were  slowly  gathering 
their  forces,  and  the  wail  of  the  wind  was  often 
heard  above  the  noise  of  the  engine.  The  anx- 
ious expression  of  the  mother's  face  deepened  as 
she  watched  the  ominous  signs  that  foretold  a 
stormy  night  upon  the  Sound.  There  was  a 
quick,  tremulous  motion  of  her  lip  at  times,  as 
if  she  were  repressing  the  inclination  to  have  a 
"  hearty  cry  "  over  her  troubles 


I  had  just  thought  of  what  should  have  oc- 
curred to  me  a  long  time  before,  that  it  was  possi- 
ble for  me  to  relieve  her  of  a  part  of  her  burden, 
and  was  trying  to  drive  myself  out  of  my  selfish 
isolation  by  calling  up  all  the  good  Samaritan 
thoughts  that  I  had  ever  used  in  my  sermons 
on  practical  benevolence,  when  an  accession  of 
passengers  at  a  way-station  obliged  me  to  resign 
my  seat  to  a  lady,  who  actually  thanked  me  for 
the  civility. 

Left  again  to  myself,  leaning  against  the  door 
of  the  car  I  resumed  the  thread  of  gloomy  con- 
templation that  had  of  late  become  habitual,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  the  old  weary  labyrinth  of  con- 
jectures in  regard  to  the  state  of  my  parish,  its 
spiritual  deadness,  and  the  measures  to  be  used 
to  awaken  any  interest  in  religious  things.  I 
grew  more  and  more  sad  and  desponding  as  I 
meditated,  and  my  cogitations  were  as  fruitless 
as  ever.  I  did  not  again  think  of  the  babies  and 
their  mother  till  we  were  about  leaving  the  cars 
at  Stonington.  Happening  then  to  glance  down 
the  car  before  getting  out  I  saw  her  looking 
about  her  with  evident  perplexity.  The  heavy 
rain  was  already  pouring  down,  and  the  darkness 
outside  was  not  very  attractive  even  to  unin- 
cumbered travelers. 

I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  I  did  not  offer  my 
assistance.  Mary  says  she  will  never  believe  it, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  human  nature  to  be  so 
bearish,  but  the  humiliating  truth  must  be  told. 
My  own  wretchedness  and  my  sense  of  utter 
uselessness  in  my  profession  made  me  almost 
indifferent  for  the  time  to  the  claims  of  human- 
ity. Still  I  was  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  surprise 
which  gradually  became  indignation  as  I  saw  one 
lady  after  another  unconcernedly  pass  by,  and 
other  gentlemen  as  heartless  as  myself  ignoring 
her  silent  appeal  to  our  sympathy.  The  car  was 
emptied  at  last,  though  I  still  stood  in  the  door 
hoping  to  see  another  do  the  Christian  duty  that 
I  was  so  reluctant  to  perform.  I  could  not  leave 
her  to  her  fate  as  the  rest  had  done. 

Just  then  some  one  entered  the  door  at  the 
other  end,  and  I  saw  the  young  woman  look 
eagerly  round.  She  had  again  failed  in  her 
efforts  to  arrange  babies  and  bundles  for  trans- 
portation to  the  boat.  The  new-comer  was  a 
stout-looking,  elderly  man,  plain  and  almost 
shabbily  dressed,  with  a  great  shock  of  red  hair 
nearly  lifting  his  hat  off  his  head,  and  a  round 
fat  face  deeply  marked  with  the  small-pox.  He 
was  whistling  a  lively  air,  which  seemed  to 
breathe  a  whimsical  sort  of  defiance  to  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  bleak  night,  but  he  stopped  at 
once  when  he  saw  the  helpless  group  before 
him. 

"  Going  aboard,  ma'am  ?" 
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"  Yes,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  Good ;  so  am  I.  Let  me  carry  this  youngster 
for  you.  I  've  got  one  at  home  just  his  size. 
Jehosapliat !  how  nat'ral  it  seems !"  said  the  man 
as  he  lifted  the  boy  to  his  shoulder.  The  child 
stopped  crying  and  laughed  gleefully. 

"  And  these  bundles ;  are  they  yours,  ma'am?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  I  can  carry  those  very 
well.     I  can,  indeed." 

"That  depends."  He  had  already  gathered 
them  in  his  arras,  and  wrapped  her  thin  shawl 
more  closely  around  the  baby.  "  Now  we  're 
ready.  Keep  close  behind  me,  ma'am.  It  is  but 
a  few  steps." 

As  they  passed  me  in  the  door  I  seemed  to 
awake  from  a  horrid  dream.  My  anxiety  and 
morbid  melancholy  vanished.  I  suppose  they 
could  not  stay  in  the  same  atmosphere  with  that 
man's  blunt,  cordial  kindness.  I  envied  him  the 
luxury  of  doing  what  I  ought  to  have  done. 
After  all,  I  said  to  myself,  there  is  real  good  in 
the  world — real  Christian  charity,  living  piety, 
and  active  benevolence.  I  followed  close  at  the 
man's  heels.  We  were  jostled  a  little  as  we 
pressed  through  the  throng,  but  were  soon  safely 
on  board  just  in  time  to  avoid  being  left  behind. 

"  Here  we  are.  A  nice  ride  you  've  had,  my 
little  man."  There  was  something  absolutely 
inspiriting  in  that  rough  man's  voice.  "  Now, 
ma'am,  I  '11  just  take  you  bag  and  baggage  down 
to  the  ladies'  cabin,  for  it  rains  as  if  it  meant  to 
free  its  mind.  You  had  better  get  those  damp 
wrappings  off  as  soon  as  you  can.  Come,  it  is 
but  a  step  further." 

She  hesitated.  "  No,  sir.  Thank  you.  You 
have  been  very  kind,  but  my  ticket  is  only  for  a 
deck  passage,  and  I  have  no  money,  I — I  should 
not  have  attempted  such  a  journey,  sir,  without 
more  means,  but  I  have  just  heard  from  my 
husband,  who  is  returning  from  California  and  is 
sick  in  New  York,  He  did  not  send  for  me, 
but  I  could  not  leave  him  to  be  nursed  by 
strangers." 

"  Of  course  you  could  n't.  But  you  must  not 
stay  here.  You  '11  all  catch  your  deaths  if  you 
do.  Wait  till  I  see  the  captain.  I  '11  fix  mat- 
ters for  you,  never  fear," 

He  trudged  off  to  the  captain's  office,  I  still 
following.  The  captain  glanced  at  the  rough 
man  and  his  rougher  attire  carelessly,  and  listened 
without  much  interest  to  his  story  till  he  begged 
that  the  poor  w^oman  might  be  allowed  to  take 
her  babies  into  the  cabin.  Then  he  assumed  a 
very  knowing  look  indeed, 

"  Is  the  lady  a  particular  friend  of  yours?"  he 
asked,  "  We  are  importuned  every  trip  for 
especial  accommodations  for  delicate  ladies  with 
gentlemen  friends  on  board,  all  as  poor  as  Job's 


turkeys.     We  serve  them   all   alike,   and  each 
person  gets  what  he  pays  for." 

"  Look  here,  sir,  there  's  no  call  to  insult  any 
body.  You've  had  a  fair  chance  to  act  like  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian,  but  I  never  quarrel 
with  a  man  if  he  prefers  acting  like  a  heathen. 
How  much  do  you  charge  for  a  cabin  passage?" 

"  One  dollar." 

"There  's  the  money.  I  've  got  just  seventy 
cents  left.  It  will  buy  them  a  little  supper,  and 
I  can  go  without  mine." 

The  captain  looked  a  little  ashamed.  He 
handed  back  half  a  dollar. 

"  I  've  no  doubt  it  is  all  cheat  and  humbug," 
he  said,  "but  if  you  are  not  telling  the  truth 
you  lie  so  naturally  that  it  is  worth  fifty  cents  to 
hear  you." 

"Thank  you  all  the  same,"  was  the  reply  as 
the  coin  so  ungraciously  proffered  was  accepted. 

I  never  saw  a  more  grateful  creature  than  that 
poor  young  woman  when  she  found  that  her 
friend  had  secured  a  shelter  for  her.  She  cried 
with  pleasure,  and  kissed  his  great  freckled  hands 
in  a  transport  of  thankfulness.  He  helped  her 
to  a  comfortable  seat,  waited  till  a  tray  of  re- 
freshments was  brought  to  her,  then  giving  the 
stewardess  a  trifle  to  secure  all  necessary  atten- 
tion, he  left  her  to  enjoy  the  comforts  he  had 
provided.  His  berth  in  the  cabin  was  just  above 
mine,  and,  though  he  kept  me  awake  half  the 
night  whistling  softly  to  himself  or  humming 
tunes  whenever  he  was  not  snoring,  I  forgave 
him  with  all  my  heart.  I  wrote  to  Mary  in  the 
morning  that  I  had  found  a  curiosity — a  man 
with  a  soul  as  big  as  a  cathedral. 

I  staid  in  New  York  a  week.  The  civil  war 
was  the  all-absorbing  theme  of  discourse,  and  I 
heard  speeches,  witnessed  parades,  and  heard  dis- 
cussions till  I  caught  the  glorious  enthusiasm, 
and  forgot  all  my  little  local  difficulties  in  the 
greater  interests  of  the  nation.  I  visited  many 
beautiful  places,  explored  the  magnificent  Central 
Park  from  center  to  circumference,  and  thanked 
God  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  who  can  there  breathe 
the  fresh  air  of  heaven.  I  saw  many  wonders  of 
science  and  art,  and  from  morn  till  night  was 
kept  continually  on  the  move  by  my  brother, 
who  gave  up  his  whole  time  to  my  amusement, 
stimulated  thereto  by  a  letter  from  my  wife,  who 
rightly  guessed  that  no  half  measures  would  make 
me  oblivious  to  my  own  disappointed  hopes  and 
borrowed  troubles. 

But  the  sweetest  sight  to  me  was  when  the 
slow-plodding  coach  stopped  to  leave  me  at  my 
own  door,  and  Mary  in  her  neat  calico  wrapper 
and  prim  little  collar,  radiant  with  delight  at  my 
return,  came  tripping  down  the  walk  to  meet  me 
at  the  gate. 
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October  lOih. — Mary  is  at  Mrs.  Allen's  busy 
with  the  continued  drawing  lessons,  which  she 
persists  in  calling  "  real  fun/'  I  know  her  well 
enough  to  guess  that  the  "fun"  will  be  in  ex- 
pending her  earnings  for  those  she  loves.  When 
she  brushed  my  old  overcoat  yesterday  I  saw 
plainly  that  its  doom  was  sealed,  I  am  sure  I 
read  rightly  the  smile  which  told  of  nearly  means 
enough  to  purchase  a  new  one.  She  is  so  happy 
in  all  this  that  I  can  not  have  the  heart  to  object, 
though  I  fear  she  is  often  overtasked. 

Hetty  is  swinging  on  the  garden  gate  instead 
of  attending  to  her  geography  as  her  mother 
bade  her.  What  can  we  do  with  the  child?  She 
really  hates  books,  but  is  never  tired  of  hearing 
stories.  She  is  quick  enough  to  learn,  far  too 
quick  to  catch  a  knowledge  of  things  that  she 
should  never  know. 

"How  can  I  study,  mamma?"  she  asked  this 
morning.  "The  little  red  squirrels  are  running 
all  over  the  woods,  and  the  trees  are  so  bright. 
And,  mamma,  if  I  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears  it 
is  of  no  use,  I  can  hear  the  chestnuts  dropping, 
dropping  just  the  same." 

"  But  you  must  try,  Hetty.  You  do  not  want 
to  be  a  dunce." 

"Did  you  like  to  study,  mamma,  when  you 
were  a  little  girl  like  me  ?" 

Mary  hesitated,  for  she  remembered  her  early 
preference  for  outdoor  sports. 

"Not  always,  Hetty,  but  I  learned  to  love  it 
by  trying,  and  I  want  my  little  girl  to  try  too. 
She  must  try  very  hard  this  morning  while  I  am 
away." 

But  Hetty,  mounted  on  the  gate,  has  already 
quite  forgotten  her  task.  Whistling !  That  is  a 
new  accomplishment.  Where  can  she  have 
learned  it? 

"  Hetty,"  I  call  from  my  window,  "  where  did 
you  learn  to  whistle  ?" 

"0,  down  street.  All  the  boys  can  whistle. 
This  tune  is  Nelly  Gray,  papa.  Is  n't  it  a 
beauty?" 

"  But,  Hetty,  do  you  think  it  is  pretty  for  little 
girls  to  whistle  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  It  sounds  like  a  flute.  Wait  while 
1  can  think  how  it  begins,  papa,  and  I  '11  whistle 
Dixie." 

"  No,  I  do  n't  like  to  hear  girls  whistle.  How 
old  are  you,  Hetty?" 

"  Seven  years  old  the  first  day  of  last  August." 

"  Old  enough  to  keep  off  the  fences  and  gates, 
are  n't  you?  Old  enough  to  be  more  careful  of 
your  frocks  and  not  make  so  much  mending  for 
poor,  tired  mamma?" 

"0,  papa,  I  think  there  is  a  bird's  nest  on 
that  great  elm.  Will  you  please  let  me  climb 
and  see?" 


"  What !  climb  that  tree !  Why,  Hetty,  you 
would  fall  and  break  your  limbs." 

She  laughed  and  clapped  her  hands  together 
merrily. 

"  Why,  papa,  I  've  been  to  the  top  of  it  many 
and  many  a  time." 

"Hetty!" 

"  You  can  see  the  Springdale  town-house  from 
that  side  next  the  barn.  If  you  had  looked  out 
yesterday  when  you  were  fixing  your  book-case 
you  would  have  seen  me.  I  sat  on  that  long 
pole  all  the  time.  You  do  n't  know  how  beauti- 
fully it  swings !" 

The  branch  she  indicated  was  full  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  the  boughs  had  been  lopped 
off  because  they  impeded  the  view.  Naked  and 
gaunt  as  it  was,  it  did  look  as  if  it  might  "  swing 
beautifully," 

"  That  is  not  a  safe  seat  for  you,  Hetty.  Does 
mamma  know  that  you  climb  trees?" 

"I — I  guess  not,"  she  answered  with  some 
hesitation;  "I  never  told  her.  But  she  does 
know,"  added  the  child  triumphantly,  "  that  I 
can  ride  horseback,  because  Mr,  Baylies's  colt  ran 
away  with  me,  and  he  came  right  down  this 
street.  You  see,"  said  Hetty,  apologizing  for 
the  colt,  "you  see  no  one  had  ever  been  on  his 
back  before,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it." 

"  I  should  think  not.  What  did  Mr.  Baylies 
say  to  you?" 

"  0,  lots  of  things.  He  was  real  mad,  and  he 
scolded  at  me  till  I  almost  cried.  But  Joe 
Curtis — he  lives  down  at  the  poor-house,  papa — 
says  his  talk  was  all  gammon." 

I  sank  back  in  my  study  chair  really  speech- 
less with  amazement.  What  could  I  say  to  such 
a  child?  I  could  only  send  her  back  to  her 
hated  studies,  and  resolved  to  have  a  serious  talk 
with  Mary  upon  the  subject.  Her  wistful  glance 
at  the  bird's  nest  showed  her  reluctance;  but 
she  obeyed,  and  I  soon  heard  her  in  the  room 
below,  first  studying  aloud,  then  whistling,  and 
then  rummaging  among  my  garden  tools  in  the 
back  shed. 

OUB  STEWAKDSHIP. 


OuE  children,  relations,  friends,  honors,  houses, 
lands,  and  endowments,  the  goods  of  nature  and 
fortune,  nay,  even  of  grace  itself,  are  only  lent. 
It  is  our  misfortune,  and  it  may  be  added  our 
sin,  to  fancy  they  are  given.  We  start,  there- 
fore, and  are  angry  when  the  loan  is  called  in. 
We  think  ourselves  masters  when  we  are  only 
stewards,  and  forget  that  to  each  of  us  it  will 
one  day  be  said,  "  Give  an  account  of  thy  stew- 
ardshiji." 


LIFE,    DEATH,   AND   THE    GRAVE. 
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BV    REV.    T.    B.     m'FALLS. 


LIFE. 


HOW  strange  is  life!  How  singular  its  chan- 
ges !  The  history  of  every  individual  is  full 
of  vicissitudes.  Sorrow  and  trouble  are  part  of 
man's  heritage,  yet  there  is  a  chain  of  brightness 
extending  through  his  entire  life's  journey  which 
sparkles  and  glitters  at  every  touch  of  memory. 
What  happy  scenes  may  be  evoked!  Tupper 
says, 

"  Life  is  a  strange  avenue  of  various  trees  and  flowers, 
Lightsome  at  commencement,  but  darkening  to  its  end 

in  a  distant  massy  portal. 
It  beginneth  as  a  little  path,  edged  with  the  violet  and 

primrose, 
A  little  path  of  lawny  grass  and  soft  for  tiny  feet." 

Life  is  a  drama.  How  we  laugh  at  the  mad 
frolics  of  youth,  when,  magic-like,  they  pass 
before  us!  We  love  to  call  them  up.  Those 
were  days  of  innocency;  no  cares  obtruded  on 
our  blithesome  hours.  The  scenes  of  latet  years 
come  up  when  holy  friendships  were  formed. 
Here  we  see  familiar  faces.  How  thrilling  are 
the  associations  I  How,  when  sad,  have  we 
cheered  one  another  with  encouraging  words! 
How  bright  were  our  hopes,  how  high  our  aspira- 
tions !  0,  there  are  many  hours  unmingled  with 
cares  which,  in  our  lonesome  moments,  we  recall 
and  live  over  again.  Then  we  knew  nothing  of 
the  stern  realities  of  life,  nothing  of  the  chilling 
facts.  All  was  imagination  and  poetry.  And 
we  said  in  our  ignorance,  "  Surely,  0  life,  thy 
name  is  love  and  beauty ;  thy  joys  are  full,  thy 
looks  most  fair,  thy  feelings  pure  and  sensitive." 

The  plodding,  grasping  man  is  on  the  stage. 
His  quick  look,  his  sudden  starts,  his  anxious 
inquiries  tell  too  plainly  of  the  contest  between 
hope  and  fear  that  rages  within  him.  He  looks 
no  longer  the  smiling,  cheerful  youth.  Smiles 
have  given  place  to  frowns,  and  cheerfulness  to 
gloominess.  Avarice  has  changed  him  from  a 
simple-hearted  boy  to  a  selfish  man,  incredulous 
of  true  friendships.  The  idea  uppermost  in  his 
mind  is,  "no  man  is  fed  or  clothed  by  fame,  or 
love,  or  duty."  And  he  toils  day  by  day  as  if 
his  earthly  gains  would  insure  him  heaven. 
"  Surely,  0  life,  thy  name  is  care  and  weariness, 
thy  soil  is  parched,  thy  winds  are  fierce,  and  the 
suns  above  thee  hardening." 

Age  approaches  slowly,  leaning  on  his  staff. 
Life  hath  lost  its  charms.  He  looks  to  the  grave 
as  his  hiding-place.  "  Half-dead  and  half-alive, 
mind  and'  memory  faded,  surviving  both  his 
faculties  and  usefulness,  and,  but  a  mere  wreck 
of  what  once  he  was,  he  taxes  afi'ection  to  conceal 


from  strangers'  eyes  the  sad  ravages  of  time,  and 
do  for  him  the  tender  office  of  the  ivy,  when  she 
kindly  hides  beneath  her  green  and  glossy  mantle 
the  crumbling  ruin  or  old  hollow  tree."  "  Surely, 
0  life,  thy  name  is  vanity  and  sorrow,  thy  storms 
at  noon  are  many,  and  thine  eventide  is  clouded 
by  remorse." 

DEATH. 

"  The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension, 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies." — Shakspeake. 

Often  when  beauty  culminates  death  begins. 
When  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  escape  from  the 
eastern  horizon,  the  dew-drops  hanging  in  little 
globules  to  the  spars  of  grass  become  so  beauti- 
ful that  they  burst  with  ecstasy  and  die.  The 
fields  sparkling  and  glittering  with  frost  in  the 
morning  are  clothed  with  death.  The  flowers 
begin  to  die  only  when  in  full  bloom — when  they 
have  arrived  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 
The  leaves  on  the  trees  begin  to  fade  the  moment 
they  are  completed.  The  rainbow  arching  the 
heavens  decreases  at  the  instant  the  combination 
of  prismatic  colors  appears  perfected.  The  gor- 
geous clouds  of  closing  day,  tinged  with  golden 
hues  by  the  setting  sun,  begin  to  darken  at  a 
point  when  they  appear  the  grandest.  The  most 
beautiful  of  the  material  world  seems  to  vanish 
into  the  immaterial,  as  if  inviting  us  to  follow, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
material  world  is  just  on  the  brink  or  edge, 
stretching  out  into  the  immaterial ;  and  may  we 
not  infer  from  this  how  beautiful  must  be  that 
other  spiritual  world,  now  unseen,  whither  we 
are  traveling  ? 

THE   GBAVE. 

"  Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells, 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges,  here  are  no  storms, 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep." — Shak. 

Nothing  is  more  instructive  or  better  calcula- 
ted to  improve  the  morals  than  to  walk  alone 
and  silently  meditate  in  the  "  city  of  the  dead." 
Here  are  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  without  any  distinctions,  save  here  and 
there  a  monument  or  slab  of  marble  of  exquisite 
sculpture,  which  tells  that  the  repulsive  body 
which  lies  underneath  was  rich  in  this  world's 
goods,  but  is  now  restricted  to  six  feet  of  earth, 
while  the  poor  beggar  by  his  side  has  no  less. 
Here  lies  the  orator,  who  wielded  the  magic  wand 
over  thousands,  breaking  up  the  fountain  of  their 
tears  by  the  recital  of  some  touching  story,  or 
stirring  them  to  bold,  desperate  deeds  by  the 
rehearsal  of  some  real  or  imaginary  wrongs. 
By  his  side  sleeps  the  form  of  an  innocent  prat- 
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tling  babe,  which  never  knew  any  thing  of  cun- 
ning or  sophistry,  whose  heart  was  as  pure  as 
the  driven  snow,  and  whose  lips  were  as  "  sweet 
as  the  honey  and  the  honeycomb."  Here,  also, 
rests -the  faithful ■  pastor,  who  went  in  and  out 
before  his  flock,  feeding  them  with  the  bread  of 
life,  soothing  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted,  pouring 
the  dew  of  sympathy  into  the  wounded  heart, 
binding  the  bruised  spirit,  and  pointing  the 
despairing  to  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Around  him  lies  his 
flock,  waiting  with  him  for  the  sound  of  that 
trumpet  which  shall  call  the  dead,  both  small  and 
great,  before  the  judgment-seat.  Here  is  the 
grave  of  that  best  of  all  friends,  a  mother.  Next 
to  Jesus,  mother  is  the  sweetest  name  that  ever 
fell  on  mortal's  ear.  Approach  her  grave  rever- 
ently, meditate  on  her  beautiful  character,  and 
learn  a  lesson  of  patience.  Her  whole  life  was  a 
history  of  patience  and  of  affection.  Infancy  was 
guarded  by  her  tender  solicitude.  Every  trouble 
of  the  little  heart  called  forth  her  sympathy. 
The  exuberant  joys  of  youth  were  encouraged 
with  her  smiles  of  approbation.  In  sickness  she 
watched  every  breath,  heard  every  sigh,  supplied 
every  want,  and  pressed  the  aching  head  with 
her  tender  hand.  Her  children,  about  to  enter 
the  busy  scenes  of  society,  received  her  counsels, 
and  her  affection  and  solicitude  ceased  only  with 
her  life.  When  all  things  else  have  failed  to 
reclaim  the  wandering  profligate  I  would  lead 
him  to  his  mother's  grave  and  call  up  her  holy 
lessons  of  instruction  and  her  prayers  for  her 
erring  boy ;  such  memories  would  thrill  his  soul 
with  new  resolutions,  and  strengthen  his  heart 
to  lead  a  different  life. 

Here  is  a  sister's  grave.  At  its  head  grows  a 
beautiful  rose — fit  emblem  of  her  life.  After 
mother,  sister  possesses  the  greatest  charm.  Her 
worth  is  never  appreciated  fully  till  she  is  laid  in 
the  grave,  till  her  light  and  buoyant  step,  her 
innocent  laugh,  and  cheering  words  are  no  longer 
heard,  her  pure  affection  no  longer  experienced, 

"  Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  the  field." 

This  is  a  severe  school  in  which  to  learn, 
severe  to  the  feelings  and  affections,  yet  how 
beneficial  to  the  heart  and  the  life!  We  lose 
sight  of  the  world  and  forget  its  vanities.  We 
commune  with  the  invisible,  and  look  beyond 
the  flood. 

"  Doath  is  a  road  our  dearest  friends  have  gone; 
Why  with  such  leaders  fear  to  say,  '  Lead  on?' 
Its  gate  repels,  lest  it  too  soon  be  tried, 
But  turns  in  balm  on  the  immortal  side. 
Mothers  have  passed  it,  fathers,  children,  men. 
Whose  like  we  look  not  to  behold  again  ■ 
Women  that  smiled  away  their  loving  breath." 


"COME  UNTO  ME.»» 


BY  ELIZABETH  CON WELL  SMITH, 


I  QUESTIONED  thus  With  my  mourning  soul : 

"  Is  it  the  world's  heart  full  of  woe, 
Whose  every  pulse  seems  a  funeral  toll 

Beating  solemnly  and  slow?" 

And  my  sorrowing  soul  made  answer  low: 
"  I  hear  no  pulse  of  the  world  that  swells, 

For  the  throbs  of  my  own  heart  pain  me  so 
With  their  faltering  funeral  bells." 

Then  I  sighed  to  my  heart:  "  Is  thy  glory  dead 
That  its  dirge  should  drown  all  the  wide  world's  cry  ? 

0  heart,  sing  psalms  for  the  beauty  fled ! 
'T  is  a  happy  thing  to  die." 

And  my  heart  moaned  back,  "  0,  my  life  is  drear ! 

Its  crown  is  lost  where  my  dead  love  lies, 
And  the  tears  are  falling  from  year  to  year 

From  my  sorrow's  sleepless  eyes." 

Then  I  cried  to  my  life,  " 0,  life,  be  true! 

Lift  upward  wings  to  the  throne  of  God, 
Till  thy  plumes  grow  white  from  earth's  dust  and  dew 

With  the  Innocent's  holy  blood." 

But  my  life  mourned  on  in  its  place  of  tombs, 

Weary  and  faint  with  its  lonely  griefs. 
With  dim  wings  folded  in  cypress  blooms, 

And  burdened  with  dead  beliefs. 

Then  I  prayed  to  my  Father,  "  0,  take  them  all — 
My  life  with  its  sorrows  of  heart  and  soul, 

Where  no  dead  loves  sleep  in  a  funeral  pall. 
And  no  funeral  bells  may  toll." 

And  a  sweet  voice  fell  from  the  heaven  of  rest — 
A  voice  with  the  music  of  love  divine — 

"  Tired  heart,  be  still!  sad  life,  be  blest! 
And  heaven-born  soul,  be  mine !" 


"HE  IS  NOT  HERE." 


BY     LIZZIE     MACE     m'FAELAKD, 


A  SHADOW  lies  across  thy  path 

So  lately  smooth  and  fair. 
Yet  know,  sweet  friends,  were  there  no  sun 

That  it  would  not  be  there. 

I  know  the  still  heart  yearnings 
Like  Kizpah  guards  her  dead,  • 

And  would  not  let  the  storm-wind 
Blow  o'er  the  unconscious  head. 

I  know  the  trembling  tenderness 

Which  covets  to  delay,  r- 

The  crumbling  of  the  casket. 
Though  missed  the  jewel's  ray. 

I  know  the  heart  makes  pilgrimage 

At  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
Yet  not  the  tomb  should  be  the  shrine. 

But  heaven's  unclouded  light. 

For  he  among  the  sanctified 

Hath  found  the  mansion  fair. 
And  all  earth's  brightest  gems  grow  pale. 

Before  the  glory  there. 
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BY    MARY    J.    CnOSMAN, 


"  For  many  a  lad 
Born  to  rough  work  and  ways, 
Strips  off  his  ragged  coat,  and  makes 
Men  clothe  him  with  their  praise." 

Alice  Cart. 


I  ALWAYS  wrote  myself  plain  John  Smith, 
till  we  were  married ;  the  word  "  we  "  includes 
Georgianna  Henderson,  of  Hendersonville,  and 
myself,  the  aforementioned  John.  A  comforta- 
ble cognomen  I  'd  always  considered  it — sound- 
ing even  sweetly  when  pronounced  by  my  lady 
love,  not  a  whit  unpleasant  to  go  to  dinner  on, 
quite  desirable  in  promissory  notes,  etc.  Our 
wedding  cards  came  out  in  this  style,  "  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Mason  Smyihe."  My  mother  contem- 
plated annexing  her  maiden  name  to  John  when 
I  was  an  infant,  but  never  concluded  to  do  so: 
her  daughter-in-law  did,  however,  after  I  became 
a  man.  No  wonder  humble  Betty  Blake,  who 
had  been  a  servant  in  our  family  for  years,  af- 
ter laboring  through  the  delicate  chirography, 
exclaimed,  "La  sakes,  who  can  that  be?  nobody 
I  ever  knowed,  I  'm  sure."  Mrs.  Smith  was 
proud  of  her  antecedents.  Hendersonville,  where 
she  was  born  and  married,  was  named  in  honor 
of  her  grandfather;  the  tallest  monument  in  its 
church-yard  was  erected  to  his  memory ;  thereon 
was  a  list  of  his  virtues  and  the  public  offices 
he  had  held.  Her  father  was  the  worthy  son 
of  a  worthy  sire.  I  never  knew  him  personally, 
but  have  often  read  his  epitaph,  which  is  an 
epitome  of  a  brief,  eventful  life.  Other  members 
of  the  family  distinguished  themselves  in  vari- 
ous ways. 

Our  honeymoon  was  bright — dazzling  even 
for  moonshine.  But  as  it  waned  troubles  arose 
between  us,  waxing  larger  and  increasing  in 
number,  I  was  innocent  and  blameless — men 
usually  are.  The  old  rhyme,  which  some  mar- 
ried man  must  have  written  after  bitter  experi- 
ence— 

"  If  a  woman  will  she  will,"  etc. — • 

I  found  to  be  truthful,  if  not  poetical.  My  man- 
ner of  speech  had  always  been  very  free  from 
expletives,  excepting  that  sometimes  I  would 
preface  or  strengthen  a  remark  with,  "  By 
George;"  but  you  may  be  assured  I  dropped 
that — it  had  too  much  significance. 

Well,   the   years   went    by — seven    of   them : 

their  history  had  almost  a  martial  coloring ;  we 

could  date  from  battle  to  battle,  and   number 

whole  months  passed  in  interminable  domestic 
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war.  It  is  a  terrible  truth  to  read,  or  write,  or 
remember,  but  to  live  the  same — ah,  terrible  is 
feeble  words! 

We  had  n't  spoken  for  a  week ;  I  had  oftener 
than  otherwise  breakfasted  alone,  dined  and 
taken  my  tea  down  street.  I  was  unhappy,  be- 
ing naturally  peaceable  and  home-loving.  "  We 
live  in  a  world  of  change,"  kept  flitting  through 
my  mind,  but  I  was  skeptical  in  regard  to  any 
change,  except  from  bad  to  worse.  Returning 
from  my  office  late  one  night,  I  was  taken  greatly 
aback  to  find  Mrs.  Smith  sitting  in  the  back 
parlor  wearing  a  rich  silk  I  had  brought  her 
some  weeks  before  as  a  peace-offering.  She 
looked  handsome  and  young,  being  just  on  the 
threshold  of  her  thirtieth  year.  On  the  table 
was  soon  placed  tea  and  biscuit  smoking  hot, 
and  strawberries  just  uncanned.  By  her  side 
was  a  chair,  my  favorite  rocker,  which  she  signed 
me  to  take.  Rip  Van  Winkle,  when  he  awoke 
from  his  sleep  of  twenty  years,  was  filled  with 
no  greater  wonder  than  was  I. 

I  sat,  or,  rather,  dropped  down  into  the  prof- 
fered seat.  "John,"  said  my  spouse  with  earn- 
estness, "will  you  carefully  read  and  sign  this 
paper?"  I  tried  to  sport  with  her  or  give  the 
serious  matter  a  turn,  but  in  vain.  If  an  idea 
had  taken  possession  of  her  brain  the  most  dif- 
ficult question  imaginable  was,  how  shall  it  be 
got  out?     So  I  read — 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  from 
this  day  forth,  February  20th,  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1850,  will  strive  earnestly  for  the  things 
that  make  for  peace. 

"Resolved,  That  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  we  will  take  for  our  study  and  rule  of 
practice  the  instructions  given  to  husbands  and 
wives  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

"Resolved,  That,  furthermore,  we  bury  all 
roots  of  bitterness  in  the  past,  and  in  love  and 
forbearance  meet  the  trials  of  the  future,  bearing 
each   other's  burdens   and  sharing  each   other's 

joys. 

"Georgianna  Hendebson  Smythe." 
I,  who  had  quarreled  only  for  accommodation's 
sake,  was  of  course  glad  to  ground  arms,  and  lost 
no  time  in  writing  my  name  after  the  most  ap- 
proved style — "  J.  Mason  Smythe  " — under  Geor- 
gianna's. 

The  woman  never  looked  so  beautiful — so 
precious  as  then.  How  magnanimous  was  her 
conduct — worthy  of  a  Henderson,  worthy  of  my 
wife  I  I  could  have  fallen  at  her  feet  in  worship. 
Our  contract  was  sealed  with  a  kiss.  We  were 
both  a  little  awkward  under  the  new  adminis- 
tration, but  Love,  the  Priestess,  burned  on  her 
altar  incense  of  the  sweetest  odor,  and  forgetting 
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the  stormy  sea  of  discord  passed,  we  rejoiced 
upon  the  green  banks  of  a  beautiful  shore. 
Storm-driven  mariners,  suddenly  anchored  in  a 
sunny  haven,  were  never  happier  than  we. 

As  a  slight  expression  of  my  gratefulness  I 
proposed  that  we  should  take  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, and  in  two  weeks  we  went.  It  was  on 
our  return;  we  were  waiting  at  the  L sta- 
tion forty  minutes  for  the  arrival  and  change  of 
trains.  Newsboys  were  screaming  amid  the  hur- 
rying and  the  din;  children,  with  oranges  and 
other  eatables,  were  setting  forth  the  value  of 
their  wares  with  a  pleading  eye  as  they  found 
listeners.  One  voice  of  all  arrested  my  wife's 
attention,  "Only  hear  him,  John,"  said  she 
with  enthusiasm.  "  Apples  this  way — two  for  a 
cent!"  "Apples  this  way — two  for  a  cent!" 
The  voice  was  rich,  electric,  and  thrilling.  How 
musical  was^  every  intonation ;  there  was  mel- 
ody in  the  boy's  soul,  though  its  voicings  were 
so  humble;  dark  and  deep  were  his  eyes,  and 
they  had  withal  a  misty  shadowing.  His  coat 
was  poor  and  patched,  his  feet  partially  concealed 
by  coarse  shoes. 

Still  the  passengers  came  and  went;  "apples 
this  way — two  for  a  cent!"  "The  right  culture 
would  give  him  a  voice  superior  to  any  but  one 
we  heard  in  Congress — do  n't  you  think  so,  hus- 
band?" said  Mrs.  Smith.  "Husband"  was  al- 
ways the  prelude  to  some  unusual  request. 

"  Fudge,"  said  I  good-humoredly,  and  walked 
leisurely  away.  Erelong  I  came  up  to  the  boy's 
stand  and  made  a  small  investment. 

"What  do  you  do  with  your  money?"  I  que- 
ried, handing  him  a  five-franc  piece.  He  gave 
me  a  quick,  searching  glance. 

"  I  'm  going  to  school  if  Susie  and  the  baby 
git  better." 

"What  ails  them?" 

"  Susie,  I  'xpect,  never  '11  be  well  here — she  's 
a  cripple ;  the  baby  's  had  a  fever." 

"You  may  keep  it,"  I  said,  turning  away  as 
he  handed  me  the  change.  The  expression  that 
passed  over  his  countenance  brought  to  my 
mind  the  words  of  inspiration,  "  It  is  better  to 
give  than  to  receive." 

With  hands  full  of  apples  I  sought  Mrs.  Smith. 
"  Two  for  a  cent,"  said  I,  as  she  reached  out  for 
some. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  adopt  him,  John  ?  I 
really  wish  you  would,"  and  the  woman's  words 
had  a  pleading  persuasiveness  that  went  to  my 
heart. 

We  did  adopt  him.  Before  the  train  left  I 
had  increased  my  acquaintance  with  him,  given 
him  my  address,  and  left  a  message  for  his 
mother. 

In  two  months  he  was  a  member  of  our  fam- 


ily, and  one  of  the  most  industrious,  conscien- 
tious pupils  in  Professor  Wing's  academy. 

Human  lives  in  their  developments  are  much 
the  same,  Hopes  and  yearnings,  sorrowings  and 
rejoicings,  are  akin  to  each ;  difierent  circum- 
stances produce  unlike  results.  Allyn  Royce 
had  been  with  us  three  years,  and  he  went  home 
to  see  Susie  die.  It  was  in  early  Summer,  just 
as  June,  the  sweet  prophetess  and  queen,  began 
her  reign,  that  the  angels  were  commissioned  to 
bring  the  beautiful  soul  of  the  crippled  child 
home.  She  had  watched  and  waited  for  their 
coming.  In  dreams  she  saw  her  father  beckon- 
ing from  the  skies  and  would  murmur,  "I  must 
go !"  "  Allyn,"  said  she,  "  sorrow  and  discipline 
must  come  to  all  lives — sometimes  your  cross 
will  be  heavy — mine  has  been — your  paths  toil- 
some and  under  burning  suns;  but  these  lead 
to  higher  seats  in  heaven,  and  burdens  prepare 
us  for  rest.  I  have  prayed  that  temptation  may 
not  overcome  you — always  look  to  God." 

"Mother,"  said  she,  but  the  heavy,  stifled 
sobs  forbade  reply;  only  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
were  tearless.  "Mother,"  and  the  pale  form 
was  tenantless — the  spirit  free. 

Allyn  returned  from  the  burial  to  his  accus- 
tomed duties ;  we  grew  more  and  more  attached 
to  him.  Mrs.  Smith's  love  for  the  boy  was  al- 
most maternal,  and  it  was  one  of  his  chief  joys 
to  merit  her  approbation  and  her  smiles.  Our 
domestic  happiness  flowed  on  without  interrup- 
tion. 

Allyn's  declamations  at  the  seminary  contin- 
ued to  win  for  him  new  laurels,  and  his  schol- 
arship ranked  among  the  very  first.  A  new 
teacher  came  among  them;  he  was  young,  tal- 
ented, and  ardent,  determined  to  win  for  himself 
a  name.  For  Allyn,  his  young  friend  and  pupil, 
he  cherished  a  warm  and  tender  regard.  Am- 
bition was  the  mainspring  of  his  life,  and  the 
breathings  of  his  spirit  upon  the  boy  begat  in 
him  the  same  motive-power,  and  kindled  fires  in 
his  soul  of  the  same  glow  and  intensity.  In  his 
horizon  a  star  had  come  forth  from  its  dim,  un- 
certain shadowings — at  the  morning  and  the 
evening  twilight  he  repeated  his  vows  of  con- 
stancy and  continued  eff"ort. 

Sometimes  Susie's  angel  face  reproved  him. 
Wherefore?  Were  not  his  purposes  deep,  and 
high,  and  holy?  He  grieved  and  wondered,  but 
with  unbending  eye  pressed  on. 

Poor  Allyn  1  a  boy  and  yet  a  man ;  his  young 
heart  swayed  and  driven  by  the  same  strong, 
resistless  current  that  beat  upon  mature  man- 
hood; the  dews  of  early  existence  drank  up  or 
dried  away  by  so  high  a  sun. 

The  tireless,  continued  reachings  of  the  mental 
will  erelong  overcome  the  powers  of  the  phys- 
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ical.  Allyn's  health  was  failing.  Our  physician 
assured  me  that  nothing  would  so  surely  arrest 
his  disease  as  a  year  or  two  of  country  life,  at- 
tended with  as  much  farm-labor  as  he  was  able 
to  perform.  His  spirit  sank  at  the  sentence, 
-though  he  acquiesced  without  a  murmur;  any 
thing  rather  than  death.  Allyn  was  now  in  his 
seventeenth  Summer. 

At  this  time  pecuniar)''  matters  pressed  heav- 
ily upon  me.  Business  arrangements  called  me 
West  for  an  uncertain  term  of  months,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  accompanied  me. 

Allyn  went  to  reside  in  the  family  of  an  uncle. 
Unfortunately  they  were  of  stern,  exacting  na- 
tures, living  but  to  gather  gold.  They  had  five 
children,  four  stout,  hardy  boys  and  a  gentle 
girl,  all  the  fairer  from  the  ungenial  atmosphere 
in  which  she  grew.  Lotus  blossoms,  it  is  said, 
are  purest  and  whitest  when  nursed  at  the  dark 
bosom  of  the  Nile. 

Six  months  of  country  life  passed ;  Allyn  had 
improved  in  strength  rapidly  and  pronounced 
himself  again  well.  The  desire  to  pursue  his 
education  came  on  with  renewed  force.  He 
yearned  for  his  former  surroundings,  as  birds 
in  darkened  cages  pine  for  light  and  freedom. 
But  how  should  the  purpose  of  his  life  be  gained 
most  speedily  ?  A  pathway  wound  along  before 
him,  but  to  head  it  would  be  0  such  a  slow, 
toilsom.e,  spirit-chafing  march.  He  saw  class- 
mates outspeed  him — saw  them  from  the  valley 
upon  mountain  hights — heard  the  victor-shout 
"  Eureka !"  fall  from  their  lips  as  they  quaffed 
cups  of  nectar  for  which  he  thirsted.  He  re- 
membered not  that  hopes  deferred  are  often  the 
brighter  when  realized — that  the  aloe  reaches 
its  glorious  blossoming  by  the  humble  growth 
of  a  hundred  years! 

"Sometimes  your  cross  will  be  heavy,  but 
trust  in  God."  These  were  Susie's  dying  words 
that  came  to  him,  but  they  brought  no  soothing. 

A  great  temptation  met  and  overcame  him — 
he  found  a  purse  containing  five  hundred  dollars. 
For  a  week  the  treasure  lay  hidden  under  a  pile 
of  rails  at  the  foot  of  his  uncle's  orchard,  and 
every  night,  when  the  hour  was  darkest,  he 
went  to  see  if  it  was  still  undisturbed. 

"It  is  yours,  it  is  yours,"  said  voices  within. 
"  Go  on,  now,  and  complete  your  education."  In 
fancy  four  years  flitted  away  before  him;  com- 
mencement day  dawned,  and  the  brightest  hon- 
ors of  time-renowned  Yale  were  wreathed  about 
his  forehead.  He  bade  adieu  to  his  uncle's  fam- 
ily and  went  to  visit  his  mother.  She,  two 
years  before,  with  his  little  brother,  had  returned 
to  the  old  homestead,  where  her  life  began  un- 
der skies  that  were  soft  and  blue,  and  full  of 
promise. 


"  Onward  but  downward !"  the  whisperings 
were  still  and  small  but  exceedingly  powerful, 
so  that  no  clamorings  could  silence  them.  Al- 
lyn's nights  were  sleepless ;  his  soul  like  a  troub- 
led sea — its  melodies  had  become  dirges,  its  great 
and  hidden  riches  were  ingulfed  beneath  waters 
which  could  not  rest,  but  only  cast  up  mire  and 
dirt. 

It  was  a  mellow  October  night.  Allyn  stood 
gazing  at  the  beautiful  sunset — at  the  gray, 
fleecy  clouds  in  the  south,  with  archings  of  crim- 
son and  purple,  and  pink,  pearly  flutings  under- 
neath them.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  small 
diary  to  transcribe  the  thoughts  that  swept  into 
his  mind.  The  first  date  that  met  his  eye  was 
the  anniversary  of  Susie's  death.  His  hand 
paused;  a  moment  decided  him;  he  wrote,  "God 
helping  me,  I  will  return  from  the  great  error 
of  my  ways." 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Smith  was  anxiously 
awaiting  a  letter  from  Allyn.  "I  do  n't  see 
why  the  dear  boy  does  n't  write,"  said  she  to 
me  one  evening  as  I  came  in  from  the  office  and 
tossed  half  a  dozen  papers  on  the  table  beside  her. 
"  I  'm  'fraid  he  's  got  tired  out  and  discouraged 
off  there  alone  with  nobody  to  love  or  appreci- 
ate him.  It 's  three  whole  weeks  since  we  have 
had  a  line  from  him,  and  then  he  said  he  wanted 
to  get  back  to  his  books  so.  He  's  a  born  gen- 
ius if  I  'm  any  judge,  and  I  believe  I  '11  send 
him  that  fifty  dollars  you  gave  me  yesterday  for 
a  shawl,  and  tell  him  we  're  coming  home  before 
long— hadn't  I  better?" 

"  Better  read  this  first,"  I  said,  slipping  a  let- 
ter into  her  hand  which  I  had  purposely  de- 
tained. 

Mrs.  Smith  always  had  a  magnetic  power  over 
him;  his  joys  and  griefs  were  given  into  her 
keeping,  so  it  was  not  strange  that  he  wrote  so 
freely  concerning  his  trial  and  temptation.  He 
was  humbled  in  his  own  eyes  as  nothing  else 
could  have  humbled  him,  and  only  begged  us 
at  the  close  of  his  long  letter  to  "forgive  him 
as  he  hoped  God  had  done." 

The  purse  which  he  had  secreted  belonged  to 
an  illiterate  Scotchman,  with  which  he  was  to 
bring  his  mother  from  beyond  the  seas  and  found 
for  them  a  home  in  America,  his  adopted  land, 
x^llyn  positivel}''  refused  the  generous  reward 
offered  him. 

Very  soon  we  made  preparations  to  return 
home.  Mrs.  Smith  was  impatient  to  see  Allyn 
and  once  more  fold  the  sinning  but  forgiven  boy 
to  her  heart. 

The  next  four  years  Allyn  spent  within  col- 
lege walls,  visiting  us  but  twice  in  the  time. 

Commencement  week  found  us  at  the  City  of 
the  Elms.     AVe  were  seated  in  a  lofty  and  crowd- 
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ed  edifice.  There  were  men  of  affluence  and 
position — men  upon  whose  brows  had  been 
placed  crowns  of  honor  and  distinction — men 
who  had  labored,  and  not  in  vain,  for  some  of 
the  world's  best  prizes.  There  were  youths  of 
intellect,  and  promise,  and  unbounded  hope — 
women  of  wondrous  beauty  and  majestic  bear- 
ing— maidens,  graceful  and  fair,  whose  lovers 
were  among  the  graduates;  but  throughout  the 
throng  there  were  no  hearts  that  beat  with  a 
happier,  prouder  throb  than  did  ours  for  Allyn, 
our  boy !  The  orations,  and  they  were  said  to 
be  above  the  usual  standard,  were  all  pronounced 
but  the  last,  and  that  was  Allyn's.  Could  you 
have  heard  his  voice  as  it  went  out  clearer,  and 
richer,  and  deeper,  burdened  with  tender  pathos 
and  burning  eloquence,  till  the  people  sat  be- 
fore him  spell-bound — his  thoughts  were  sublime 
and  electric,  and  he  swayed  his  listeners  as  the 
power  of  genius  alone  can  do !  The  young  ora- 
tor retired  amid  a  multitude  of  acclamations 
and  praises ;  soft  eyes  were  dewy,  and  old,  gray- 
haired  men  nodded  to  each  other  with  looks 
that  signified  more  than  any  words  could  have 
done.  What  I  realized  most  effectually  was  the 
pressure  Mrs.  Smith  gave  my  hand,  which  was 
uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least. 

Allyn  had  triumphed.  A  song  of  thanksgiv- 
ing went  up  from  his  heart  like  that  which  Is- 
rael sung  upon  the  borders  of  the  purple  sea. 

And,  reader,  could  you  have  heard  him  yes- 
terday— heard  his  pleadings  for  the  widow's  son, 
who,  by  intrigues  base  and  wily,  had  been  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  theft — with  what  clear  dis- 
crimination he  sifted  the  alleged  arguments  and 
raveled  into  shreds  the  sophistry  that  would 
have  condemned .  the  innocent  boy  to  years  of 
imprisonment ! 

When  he  sat  down  there  was  hardly  a  dry 
eye  in  all  the  court-room,  for  he  had  told  them 
somewhat  of  his  own  boyhood  and  its  great 
temptation.  The  prisoner's  mother,  a  pale,  hum- 
ble woman,  yet  in  black  for  her  husband,  would, 
if  need  be,  have  bathed  his  feet  with  tears  and 
wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head. 

Remembering  that  heroes  usually  marry,  or, 
more  correctly,  that  heroes  are  generally  married 
men,  I  will  simply  subjoin,  that  next  Thursday 
week,  if  all  's  well,  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  will 
be  wedded  Allyn,  our  boy,  and  Virginia,  eldest 
daughter  of  Judge  Crayon,  of  this  city. 


MTHO  CAW  TELL? 


—OOOo- 


No  flower  can  bloom  in  paradise  which  is  not 
transplanted  from  Gethsemane.  No  one  can 
taste  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  that  has  not 
tasted  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  Calvary,  The 
crown  is  after  the  cross. 


BY    WAIF    WOODLAND. 


Last  night  I  dreamed  that  he  was  beside  me! 

It  seemed  that  he  had  been  dead, 
But  somehow  came  back  again  to  soften  « 

The  paths  that  I  was  to  tread. 

I  was  in  a  large  and  gloomy  city, 

Hurried  along  by  the  crowd  ; 
The  tramp  of  a  thousand  feet  fell  round  me, 

And  voices  harsh  and  loud 

Broke  on  the  air  with  a  troubled  cadence, 

Awakening  a  dread,  vague  fear, 
For  't  was  night,  the  street  lamps  burned  but  dimly, 

And  I  knew  not  that  he  was  near. 

The  air  was  chill,  and  my  feet  were  weary; 

But  I  walked  still  on,  and  on ; 
My  heart  grew  faint,  but  I  could  not  tarry, 

The  journey  was  not  yet  done. 

At  length  the  sense  came  o'er  me  that  some  one 

Was  keeping  step  by  my  side ; 
I  turned  a  glance  of  frightened  inquiry, 

When  lo!  it  was  he  who  had  died! 

A  moment  my  heart  seemed  prest  to  bursting, 
Thoughts  crowded  my  whirling  brain  ; 

But  the  touch  of  his  strong,  brave  arm  around  me, 
And  the  dear  old  smile  again, 

Brought  back  a  feeling  of  sweet  sustainment, 

Such  as  I  had  not  known 
Since  the  name  that  I  so  much  loved  was  chiseled 

Upon  a  tablet  of  stone. 

All  day  I  have  tried,  and  tried  to  remember 

What  it  was  that  he  said. 
Which  has  left  my  heart  so  calm  and  hopeful, 

Now  that  the  dream  has  fled. 

But  the  morning  broke,  and  they  called  me  early 

Back  to  my  toil  again. 
And  the  words  that  I  strove  to  gather,  melted 

Like  frost-work  on  the  pane. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  a  freak  of  Nature 

To  sweeten  the  night's  repose, 
Or  a  dream  of  the  guardian  angel's  planning: 

I  can  not  say — God  knows ! 

But  I  love  to  think — though  it  may  be  Fancy 

Weaving  her  magic  spell — 
That  there  are  hours  when  the  dead  are  walking 

Beside  us — wlio  can  tell? 


LOOK  AT  HOME. 


What  are  another's  faults  to  me? 

I  've  not  a  vulture's  bill, 
To  pick  at  every  flaw  I  see 

And  make  it  wider  still. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  know 
I  've  follies  of  my  own, 

And  on  my  heart  the  ease  bestow 
And  lot  my  friends  alone. 


FAMILY   RELIGION. 
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FAMILY  KELIGIOJNT. 


UOLLIDAY,     D. 


THE  family  is  a  primitive  institution,  venera- 
ble for  its  antiquity.  It  dates  back  of  all 
forms  of  civil  government,  and  is  the  only  relic 
of  Eden  that  has  survived  the  wreck  of  the 
apostasy.  It  is  the  chief  dependence  both  of 
the  Church  and  the  State,  and  underlies  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity  for  both  worlds. 
It  is  our  first  school  in  science,  government,  and 
religion.  Ordained  of  God,  he  has  thrown 
around  it  peculiar  guards,  and  placed  upon  it 
peculiar  honors.  He  has  pronounced  the  pa- 
rental head  a  unit,  one  and  indivisible,  save  by 
the  same  power  and  authority  which  made  them 
one.  "  And  wherefore  one  ?"  inquires  the  prophet. 
"That  he  might  seek  a  godly  seed." 

Piety  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  order  of 
the  family  institution.  God  had  the  residue  of 
the  Spirit,  and  yet  he  created  but  one  man  and 
one  woman  to  be  the  joint  head  of  the  family. 
A  godly  seed,  a  pious  posterity,  religion  in  the 
family,  was  the  motive  which  actuated  the  Di- 
vine procedure  in  this  arrangement.  There 
should  be  as  few  disturbing  elements  in  the  fam- 
ily relationships  as  possible.  There  should  be 
a  unity  of  affection  and  a  unity  of  interests  and 
aims.  Piety  is  essential  to  the  healthy  and  har- 
monious development  of  the  domestic  affections ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  stern  and  trying  expe- 
riences of  practical  life,  its  succor  and  solace  are 
greatly  needed.  Religion  in  the  family  makes 
home  a  moral  Pisgah — a  sublime  elevation,  to 
which  the  man  of  business  turns  with  delight 
from  the  cares  and  vexations  of  his  secular  call- 
ing, where  he  will  breathe  more  of  the  air  of 
Eden,  and  from  whence  he  will  get  clearer  views 
of  his  future  home. 

Peligion  in  the  family  makes  home  something 
more  than  a  mere  eating-house  and  lodging- 
place;  it  makes  it  the  center  of  affections  and 
interests  that  shall  never  die.  It  clothes  the 
parents  with  additional  authority,  and  invests 
their  characters  with  superior  sanctity  in  the 
estimation  of  the  children,  for  they  become  the 
ministers  of  religion  as  well  as  the  guardians  of 
their  temporal  interests.  It  diffuses  a  glow  of 
sunshine  over  the  domestic  circle,  and  imparts 
light  to  the  home,  as  God  did  of  old  to  the 
houses  of  Israel,  when  darkness  was  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

Family  religion  includes,  among  other  things, 
religious  knowledge  and  devotional  services.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  parents  and  the  older  children 
there  should  be  as  good  a  supply  of  religious  books 
and  periodicals  as  the  finances  of  the  family  will 


justify,  and  no  religious  family  can  be  so  poor 
in  this  country  as  to  justify  them  in  being  with- 
out a  jDcrfect  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  a 
copy  of  some  religious  newspaper,  that  they  may 
know  what  God  has  revealed  and  what  his  mil- 
itant Church  is  accomplishing.  But  those  of 
moderate  means  can  command  aids  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Bible,  in  such  works  as 
Wesley's  Notes,  Watson's  Exposition;  or  Ben- 
son's, Clarke's,  or  Whedon's  Commentaries ; 
Calmet's  and  Watson's  Dictionaries,  and  Kitto's 
Encyclopedia.  It  is  better  to  make  a  liberal 
outlay  in  the  library,  even  though  it  should  be 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  acres  of  a  prospective 
farm.  In  this  age  of  books,  a  family  library 
should  be  selected  with  care.  It  is  more  that 
the  mind  should  be  nourished  with  wholesome 
food  than  even  the  body.  But  books  on  science 
and  art,  books  of  history  and  travels,  books  of 
fiction  and  poetry,  as  well  as  books  on  morals 
and  religion,  can  be  secured  in  abundance,  un- 
exceptional in  sentiment,  and  many  of  them  as 
fascinating  in  style  as  the  most  agreeable  con- 
versation. 

Family  religion  should  be  intelligent,  because 
all  the  more  public  manifestations  of  religion 
take  their  coloring  and  direction  from  that  of 
the  family.  Religious  ideas  can  be  commu-nica- 
ted  to  children  while  they  are  very  young.  To 
this  end  they  should  be  taught  simple,  yet  com- 
prehensive formularies  of  Christian  doctrine,  such 
as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  etc.  And  earlier  still,  such 
forms  as  the  child's  evening  prayer — 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep ; 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep,"  etc. 

The  late  venerable  John  Quincy  Adams  re- 
marked, but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  that 
the  above  form  of  words  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind  when  a  child,  that  he  had 
never  gone  to  sleep  a  night  in  his  life  without 
repeating  them. 

Children  should  be  taught  the  habit  of  devo- 
tion even  before  their  intellects  can  fully  com- 
prehend its  meaning,  because  children  begin  to 
act  from  the  promptings  of  the  heart  sooner 
than  they  do  from  the  decisions  of  the  intellect. 
And  perhaps  our  affections  control  us  all  through 
life  more  than  our  intellects.  At  any  rate,  the 
seat  of  man's  moral  disease  is  in  the  affections, 
and  the  remedy  should  not  only  be  applied  there, 
it  should  be  applied  early.  Thus  we  believe, 
and  hence, 

"Our  little  babe — our  bright-eyed  one — 
Our  youngest,  darling  joy — 
\Ve  teach  at  evening  hour  to  kneel 
Beside  our  little  boy ; 
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And  though  she  can  not  lisp  a  word, 

Nor  breathe  a  simple  prayer, 
We  know  her  Maker  blesseth  her 

The  while  she  kneeleth  there." 

The  Christian  father  is,  in  an  important  sense, 
the  priest  of  his  household.  Upon  him  devolves 
the  duty  of  conducting  either  in  person  or  by- 
proxy  the  devotions  of  the  family.  Social  wor- 
ship in  the  family  is  so  clearly  a  Christian  duty, 
and  its  advantages  are  so  manifest  and  so  man- 
ifold, that  it  should  never  be  neglected  except 
from  obvious  necessity.  The  morning  and  the 
evening  sacrifice  should  regularly  ascend  from 
the  family  altar,  and  should  be  the  joint  offering 
of  the  household.  The  services  should  be  such 
as  to  interest  all  the  members  of  the  family. 
If  the  Scripture  lesson  is  read  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual, it  should  be  a  plain,  brief  lesson,  taken 
from  the  practical  or  devotional  portions  of  the 
Bible,  and  read  in  a  distinct,  agreeable  tone  of 
voice.  But  it  is  often  profitable  for  all  to  unite 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  each  reading  a  verse 
m  turn.  Thus  all  participate  directly  in  the 
service,  and  each  one's  mind  is  fastened  upon 
the  lesson.  And  if  vocal  or  instrumental  music, 
or  both,  are  practiced  in  the  family,  they  should 
be  practiced  in  connection  with  family  worship. 
Family  worship  should  be  made  as  entertaining 
and  instructive  as  possible.  We  should  conse- 
crate to  God  all  our  attainments  as  well  as  our 
talents.  Music  is  admirably  calculated  to  highten 
devotion.  Moses  and  Miriam  gave  utterance  to 
the  gratitude  and  joy  of  their  hearts  in  sacred 
song.  Singing  praise  to  God  has  been  a  part  of 
religious  worship  in  all  ages,  and  inspiration  as- 
sures us  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  worship  of  the 
redeemed  in  heaven ;  for  they  sing  "  the  song  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Lamb."  Piety  in  all  ages  has 
sought  utterance  in  song.  Dr.  Bethune  says: 
"  Man  first  learned  song  in  Paradise 

From  the  bright  angels  o'er  him  singing; 
And  in  onr  home  above  the  skies 

Glad  anthems  are  forever  ringing; 
God  lends  his  ear  well  pleased  to  hear 

Tlie  songs  that  cheer  his  children's  sorrow, 
Till  day  shall  break,  and  we  shall  wake, 

Where  love  will  make  unfading  morrow." 

Burns,  in  his  "Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  de- 
scribes in  graphic  style  the  evening  devotions  of 
the  pious  cottager  of  his  day : 

"The  cheerful  supper  done,  with  serious  face 

Tlioy  round  the  ingle  formed  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er  with  patriarchal  grace 

The  big  ha'  Bible,  once  his  father's  pride ; 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haff'ets  wearing  thin  an'  bare; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

lie  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care. 
And, '  Let  us  worship  God,'  he  says, '  with  solemn  air." 


Our  Church  hymnology  is  rich  in  appropriate 
songs  for  the  morning  and  evening  devotions  of 
the  family. 

Music  gives  an  air  of  cheerfulness  as  well  as 
solemnity  to  worship,  which  is  especially  agree- 
able to  young  minds,  and  is  profitable  to  all. 
Some  families  can  not  sing,  but  all  can  conduct 
worship  at  such  hours  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  tend  to  edification,  and  shall  be  free  from 
every  thing  repulsive,  tiresome,  or  monotonous. 

How  often  in  after  years  does  the  mind  of  the 
young  man  revert  to  the  family  altar,  and  to 
the  associations  connected  with  the  hours  of 
morning  and  evening  prayer !  And  with  these 
precious  recollections  of  home,  and  faith,  and 
prayer,  -there  comes  a  power  which  banishes  the 
doubts  and  dark  suggestions  of  the  enemy,  dis- 
arms temptation,  and  strengthens  his  wavering 
purposes  of  devotion  to  truth  and  duty. 


LINES 
ON  THE  PICTUKE  OF  AN  ANCIENT  RUIN. 


BY    Miss    M.    SMITH, 


These  are  thy  footprints.  Time — this  moldering  wall, 
This  ivy-covered  tower,  this  moss-grown  stone. 

These  beams  decayed,  this  shattered  gateway — all 
Make  the  deep  impress  of  thy  footsteps  known. 

Ages  have  passed  since  this  old  rain  stood 
A  castle  fair,  defying  storm  and  blast. 

And  o'er  its  massive  towers  and  turrets  gray, 
The  withering  hreath  of  centuries  hath  passed. 

Perchance  the  sounds  of  mirth  and  music  rare 

Have  through  these  spacious  halls  their  echo  sent. 

While  shaded  lamps  in  softened  brilliance  shone,' 
And  to  the  festive  scene  new  beauty  lent. 

Perchance  to  these  deserted  chambers  came, 
In  youth's  gay  morn,  the  gentle,  trusting  bride ; 

The  noble  daughter  of  a  noble  race, 
Nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury  and  pride. 

And  then,  perchance,  full  many  a  funeral  train 
Hath  passed  in  solemn  grandeur  from  thy  douie. 

From  gorgeous  scenes  of  revelry  and  mirth. 
Bearing  the  faded  to  a  lowlier  home. 

And  now,  beneath  the  crushing  weight  of  years. 
Thou  standest  like  some  scathed  and  blasted  tree, 

AVhile  from  each  crumbling  arch  is  heard  a  voice 
Telling  the  record  of  mortality. 

DEATH-^WATCH. 


BY    T.    HUI.BERT     UNDEKWOOD. 

The  Death -Watch  is  keeping  the  weary  time 

On  his  coffin-lid,  under  the  wain; 
His  tick  hath  a  weird  and  a  painful  chime 
With  the  fever-pulse  throbbing  my  brain. 
I  am  sick — sick — sick 
Of  his  tick — tick — tick 
On  his  coffin-lid,  under  the  wain. 


TRUTH   STRANGER  THAN   FICTION. 
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TRUTH  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION. 


BY     U  E  V  .     W  M  .     11  .     T  A  Y  L  O  n . 


A  FEW  years  since,  in  a  j)ortion  of  our  "  great 
West,"  there  lived  a  man  of  middle  age, 
with  an  interesting  family,  consisting  of  a  wife 
and  six  children.  Richard  House  was  a  man 
of  robust  constitution,  strong  mind,  and  sterling 
religious  integrity.  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  home  for  his  young  family  he  left  the  conven- 
iences of  an  older  settlement  and  sought  the 
wilderness. 

A  few  families  had  previously  settled  near 
where  he  made  his  home.  A  small  society  had 
been  formed,  of  which  he  became  the  leader; 
and  he  looked  forward  with  pleasing  hope  to 
the  day  as  not  far  distant,  when,  having  secured 
an  independence,  he  would  be  again  surrounded 
by  the  comforts  and  privileges  of  his  former 
life.  But,  alas  for  human  hopes !  Near  the 
close  of  the  first  year  in  his  new  home,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  return  to  the  place  of  his  former 
residence.  Here,  unconsciously,  he  was  exposed 
to  that  dreadful  disease,  small-pox.  He  returned 
to  his  family  and  in  a  few  days  began  to  feel 
quite  unwell,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  after  his 
return  was  compelled  to  take  his  bed.  Sending 
some  miles  he  procured  a  skillful  physician,  who 
pronounced  his  disease  small-pox.  His  fever 
was  high,  and  for  the  most  of  the  time  he  was 
delirious.  Their  few  kind  neighbors  were  alarm- 
ed, and,  excepting  one,  Mr.  Carter,  were  afraid 
to  come  near.  His  faithful  wife  nursed  him  with 
the  tenderest  care  day  and  night. 

On  the  Friday  following  his  attack  the  pox 
had  come  out  finely;  he  was  literally  covered 
with  pustules  from  head  to  foot,  but  was  able 
to  walk  to  the  fire.  He  conversed  quite  ration- 
ally, but  before  retiring  for  the  night  he,  as  had 
long  been  his  custom,  kneeled  with  his  family 
around  their  altar,  commending  all  their  inter- 
ests into  the  hands  of  a  covenant-keeping  God. 
Then,  assisted  by  his  wife,  he  undressed  and  re- 
tired for  the  night,  insisting  on  his  family  lying 
down  also  and  tiying  to  get  a  good  night's  rest. 
It  was  now  about  eight  o'clock.  His  w^ife,  worn 
down  with  watching,  lay  on  a  bed  near  him, 
leaving  the  light  burning  and  telling  him  if  he 
wanted  any  thing  to  speak  and  let  her  know. 
Being  much  exhausted  she  soon  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep.  Waking  suddenly  she  raised  herself  in 
bed — looked  at  the  clock ;  it  was  half-past  ten. 
Then  glancing  at  her  husband's  bed  she  saw 
with  dismay  he  was  not  there.  The  bed  was 
turned  down,  his  clothes  gone,  and  he  no  where 
to  be  seen.  Springing  to  her  feet  she  called  the 
older  children,  and  together  they  searched  the 


house  and  all  around  the  premises,  calling  his 
name  loudly ;  but  all  in  vain.  He  was  no  where 
to  be  found.  Who  can  imagine  the  feelings  of 
that  wife  and  those  little  children !  It  was  a 
bitter  cold  night — had  rained  all  the  day  before, 
then  changed  suddenly  cold  a  little  after  night, 
and  then  commenced  sleeting  and  snowing.  The 
wind  was  now  blowing  keenly  from  the  north- 
west and  the  storm  still  continued.  0,  where 
could  the  suffering  one  have  gone  on  such  a 
night? 

After  becoming   satisfied  he  was  not   on  the 
premises,  his  nearly-distracted  wife  sent  one  of 
the  older  children  to  the  house  of  their  faithful 
neighbor,  Mr.  Carter,  to  tell  the  news  and  seek 
help,     Mr.  Carter  immediately  spread  the  alarm 
among  the  few  settlers,  but  they  found  it  im- 
possible to   do   much   in  searching  for  the  lost 
one  till  daylight.     At  day -break  a  company  of 
men  had  gathered  and  commenced  the  search. 
His  wife  discovered  tracks  near  the  gate,  which 
she  thought  were  those  of  her  husband.     These 
they  followed  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  they 
were  soon  lost  in  the  brush.     The  country  was 
scoured  in  every  direction  for  miles,  but  no  tid- 
ings of  the  lost  was  gained  till  about  noon,  when 
they  came  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Webber,  five  or 
six  miles  from  home,  where  they  were  told  he 
had  been  some  time  in  the  night  before.     The 
family  informed  the  men  that  after  retiring  to 
bed  the  night  before  they  were   awakened   by 
some  one  knocking  at  the  door.     Bidding  him 
enter  a  man  came  in,  whom  they  invited  to  the 
fire.     He  said   he  was  very  cold   and'  had  lost 
his  way;  that   he  had  been  helping   to   dig   a 
grave,  and  had  been  caught  in  the  storm  and 
could  not  find  his  way  home.     Mr.  Webber  asked 
his  name,  and  being  told  he  inquired,  in  alarm, 
if  he  was  not  the  man  who  had  the  small-pox. 
Mr.  House  answered  that  he  was.     At  this  Mr. 
Webber  became  very  much  frightened,  and  giv- 
ing him  some  hasty  directions,  without  so  much 
as  going  to  the  door  to  show  him  the  way  home, 
sufiered  the  poor  man  to  leave  and  wander  in 
the  dark  and  cold.     The  next  morning  Webber 
set  ofi"  for  the  nearest  town  in  great  haste  to 
get  vaccinated,  without  so   much   as  informing 
the  family  of  Mr.  House  of  what  had  occurred. 
Continuing  the  search  they  obtained  farther  in- 
formation fh)m  another  man  at  whose  house  he 
had  stopped  a  mile  further,  who  informed  them 
that  some,  time  in   the  previous  night  he  had 
called  there  and  inquired  the  way  home.     The 
man  directed  him,  and  followed  him  some  way 
to  see  if  he  took  the  right  road.     Finding  him 
about  to  take  the  wrong  direction,  he  put  him 
in  the  right  road  again.     Let  us  now  return  to 
the  afflicted  family. 
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The  Christian  wife,  after  doing  all  she  could 
to  discover  some  trace  of  her  husband,  could 
only  betake  herself  to  'prayer,  that  sure  relief 
of  the  afflicted  soul ;  for  the  Savior  has  not 
said  in  vain,  "Come  unto  me  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,"  and  "ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls."  Thus  she  did,  and  waited  patiently 
to  see  what  God  would  do.  Although  she  could 
not  expect  to  see  her  dear  husband  again,  she 
was  enabled  to  say,  "Thy  will  be  done,"  0 
Lord !  About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
welcome  news  came,  the  lost  is  found ;  and, 
contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  he  was  found 
alive ! 

Four  or  five  miles  from  home  he  was  found 
wandering  in  "  the  barrens."  When  asked  where 
he  was  going,  he  replied  he  was  hunting  his  lit- 
tle boy  who  was  lost.  With  some  difficulty  he 
was  convinced  that  he  was  the  lost  one,  and 
that  his  family  were  anxiously  awaiting  him  at 
home.  Without  any  assistance  he  mounted  one 
of  the  horses  provided  and  rode  within  half  a 
mile  of  home,  when,  complaining  of  being  very 
cold,  he  dismounted  and  walked  the  remainder 
of  the  way. 

In  the  mean  time  his  wife  had  provided  for 
his  reception  and  was  awaiting  him  anxiously. 
She  met  him  at  the  gate,  took  one  of  his  swol- 
len hands  in  hers  and  led  him  into  the  house. 
His  face  was  very  black,  his  limbs  badly  swol- 
len, so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  boots 
could  be  removed.  For  the  moment  he  appear- 
ed to  recognize  his  wife  and  children  and  real- 
ize his  return  home,  but  then  again  became  ir- 
rational "and  talked  incoherently.  During  his 
absence  of  more  than  eighteen  hours  he  had  a 
few  lucid  moments,  during  which  he  felt  that 
he  must  perish.  His  wife  soon  got  him  to  bed 
and  tried  every  means  that  affection  could  de- 
vise to  make  him  warm  and  comfortable,  but 
without  success.  He  shook  for  hours  with  the 
cold.  His  physician  came  and  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  him  to  sleep.  He  slept  till  morning, 
when  he  appeared  to  revive  and  converse  ra- 
tionally. He  said  he  had  left  home  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  called  upon  to  go  and 
assist  in  digging  a  grave,  and  that  his  wife  was 
going  to  help  dress  the  corpse  of  a  woman 
that  had  died  in  the  neighborhood.  He  started 
toward  the  graveyard,  but  soon  wandered  from 
the  road  till  found  as  above  related.  Hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  recovery ;  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  ensuing  week  he  began  to  decline, 
and  on  the  following  Sabbath,  just  as  the  sun 
set  behind  the  western  horizon,  his  spirit  took 
its  flight  to  the  better  land. 

The  above  remarkable  story  is  a  plain,  un- 
varnished statement  of  facts,  that  are  well  au- 


thenticated. It  shows  how  much  the  human 
frame  can  endure,  and  well  proves  the  old  say- 
ing, that  "truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 


LETTERS  TO  MY  DAUGHTEB. 


BY    R.    A.     WKST,    ESQ, 


NUMBEH  I. 


AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 


M 


Y  DEAR ,  I  shall  very  cheerfully  com- 
ply with  your  request,  to  "  write  you  stat- 
edly, and  on  such  subjects  as  I  deem  of  import- 
ance to  you."  You  need  have  no  "fear  that  I 
shall  find  the  task  irksome."  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  glad  that  you  have  preferred  the  request. 
So  long  as  you  attach  value  to  my  counsels,  I 
shall  have  heart-felt  pleasure  in  writing  to  you. 
Even  if  I  loved  you  less,  a  sense  of  parental 
duty  would  impel  me  to  advise  you  in  all  things 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  When  I  gave  you 
to  God  in  baptism,  I  solemnly  vowed  to  be  a 
co-worker  with  him  in  training  you  for  useful- 
ness in  time  and  for  happiness  in  eternity.  I 
have  striven  earnestly  to  pay  that  vow,  and 
already  I  have  my  reward.  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you,  my  dear  daughter,  that  in  your  gen- 
eral deportment,  in  your  conscientiousness  and 
love  of  truth,  and  in  your  filial  affection,  your 
dear  mother  and  myself  find  a  rich  compensa- 
tion for  the  care  and  watchfulness  we  have  exer- 
cised over  you.  It  is  right  that  you  should  know 
this,  and  should  understand  that  we  not  only  love 
you  as  our  offspring^  but  that  we  esteem  you 
for  your  personal  qualities.  Even  parental  and 
filial  love  are  strengthened  by  resting  not  alone 
upon  natural  affection,  but  also  on  the  respect 
which  virtue  inspires.  You  are  old  enough  now 
to  appreciate  this,  and  I  write  thus  frankly  be- 
cause I  think  your  self-respect  will  be  strength- 
ened by  such  knowledge,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
stimulus  to  you  to  attain  yet  higher  excellence. 

God  bless  you,  my  very   dear ,  and  early 

lead  you  to  that  saving  knowledge  of  himself 
which  will  enable  you  at  all  times  to  "walk  in 
the  ways  of  his  commandments  blameless!" 

Before  I  engage  in  this  correspondence,  let  me 
make  one  stipulation — you  must  never  cease  to 
give  me  your  entire  confidence.  That  I  have 
possessed  it  to  this  hour  is  to  me  a  source  of 
unalloyed  pleasure.  Your  mother  and  myself 
have  always  striven  to  make  each  of  our 
children  feel  that  their  parents,  beyond  all  other 
earthly  friends,  are  most  entitled  to  their  confi- 
dence, and  will  best  appreciate  and  most  respect 
it.  You  will  bear  me  witness  that  my  ear  and 
heart  have  ever  been  open  to  the  story  of  your 
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joys  and  sorrows,  my  tongue  ever  ready  to 
counsel  and  ray  hand  to  help.  I  know  not  that 
even  in  the  prattling  days  of  your  early  child- 
hood you  ever  asked  me  a  question  that  I  pet- 
ulantly refused  to  answer,  or  expressed  to  me  a 
thought  or  a  feeling  to  which  I  did  not  give 
aflectionate  attention.  In  this  I  have  done  only 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  duty  of  every  parent. 
Too  often,  alas!  have  I  seen  a  young  child's 
growing  confidence  repulsed,  and  its  tender  trust 
rudely  destroyed,  by  a  parent's  petulant  rebuke 
of  its  inquisitiveness  or  contemptuous  laugh  at 
its  ignorance.  The  sensitive  plant  shrinks  not 
more  suddenly  from  the  rude  touch  than  does 
the  child's  confidence  from  the  sharp  rebuke  or 
the  cruel  laugh;  and  that  confidence  soon  dies 
under  the  repetition  of  the  shock.  I  grieve  over 
the  lack  of  tenderness  or  the  thoughtlessness 
that  thus  so  often  destroys  the  sweetest  bond  of 
the  family  relationship.  A  little  self-denial  and 
self-control  would  prevent  this  terrible  and  ir- 
reparable mischief,  and  secure  a  family  oneness 
that  is  "  better  than  riches "  and  "  more  to  be 
desired  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold." 
God  grant  that  nothing  may  ever  wean  you 
from  that  frank  trust  and  confidence  in  your 
parents  which  it  has  ever  been  our  pride  and 
joy  to  create  and  foster! 

And  while  you  give  to  your  parents  an  un- 
wavering   and    unqualified    confidence,    let    me 

counsel  you,  my  dear  ,  to   be  very  careful 

about  your  intimacies  elsewhere.  Your  friend- 
ships, especially  with  those  of  your  own  age, 
should  neither  be  numerous  nor  hastily  formed. 
You  majT-  have  many  acquaintances,  but  you 
need  and  should  have  few  companions.  Y^'our 
new  situation  will  expose  you  to  temptation  in 
this  respect.  Excluded  for  the  first  time  from 
home  associations,  thrown  among  so  many  of 
your  own  sex  and  age,  and  compelled  to  associate 
with  them  daily,  your  first  impulse  will  be  to 
admit  not  a  few  to  your  confidence.  Resist  this 
impulse.  Wait  till  you  know  something  more 
of  their  character.  Let  jomy  first  friends  be  your 
worthy  principal  and  his  excellent  wife — the 
latter  especially.  To  a  great  extent  they,  for 
the  present,  take  your  parents'  places.  As  a 
loving  and  faithful  father  I  did  not  confide  you 
to  their  superintendence  and  care  without  first 
satisfying  myself  of  their  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  qualifications,  as  well  as  of  their  pro- 
fessional abilities.  I  was  even  more  solicitous 
about   the   former   than   the  latter.     It  will   be 

safe  and  wise  to  follow  Mrs. 's  counsels,  and 

she  will  not  repel  you  if  you  seek  her  friendship. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  prefer  the  friendship 
of  persons  of  age  and  experience.  Indeed,  I  had 
almost  said  that  such   a  friendship  is  the  only 


one  you  need.  Certainly  it  is  the  only  one  you 
need  to  seek.  Especially  avoid  any  closer  ac- 
quaintance than  courtesy  demands  with  the 
young  ladies  around  you  whose  thoughts  dwell 
on  vanities  and  frivolities,  whose  conversation 
is  only  of  dress  and  fashions,  or  idle  gossip  and 
speculations  upon  the  other  sex.  At  your  age, 
my  dear ,  you  are  better  without  any  inti- 
macy that  will  not  foster  the  higher  and  purer 
qualities  of  your  nature.  Nor  will  you  have 
time  for  many  intimacies.  You  have  been  placed 
where  you  are  with  a  well-defined  object; 
namely,  your  improvement  and  maturity  in  ed- 
ucation. This  involves  expense,  cheerfully  in- 
curred, but  not  inconsiderable,  nevertheless.  You 
can  not,  nor  do  I  wish  that  you  should,  repay 
me  in  kind;  but  you  can  recompense  me  by 
improving  your  advantages  to  the  utmost.  To 
do  this  you  must  fortify  your  mind  against  the 
frivolities  that  are  too  often  engendered  of  mere 
girlish  intimacies  and  friendships.  You  require 
more  than  time  for  progress  in  learning.  Y^ou 
need  the  perfect  control  and  mastery  of  your 
thoughts;  the  power  of  applying  your  mental 
faculties  at  will  to  your  studies.  Moreover,  a 
habit  of  caution  and  reflection  with  reference  to 
your  closer  personal  associations,  if  formed  thus 
early,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  you  here- 
after. Perhaps  nothing  is  to  a  woman  so  fruit- 
ful a  source  of  mortification  and  misery  as  her 
liabihty  to  be  guided  by  her  feelings  rather 
than  by  her  judgment  in  the  formation  of  her 
friendships.  I  want  you,  my  dear  daughter,  to 
be  guided  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters,  by 
principle  and  not  by  passion,  and  to  study  char- 
acter closely — mental,  moral,  and  religious — be- 
fore you  confer  your  friendship  and  confidence. 

"  Since  friends  grow  not  thick  on  every  bough, 
First  on  thy  friend  dehberate  with  thyself. 
Pause,  ponder,  sift ;  not  eager  in  the  choice, 
Nor  jealous  of  the  chosen;  fixing,  fix; 
Judge  before  friendship,  then  confide  till  death." 

With  respect  to  your  deportment  toward  the 
other  inmates  of  the  institute  I  doubt  not  you 

will  be  wisely  counseled  by  Mrs.  and  the 

teachers.  Any  advice  I  can  give  you  must  be 
very  general  in  its  character,  save  on  one  point, 
on  which  I  must  speak  explicitly.  If  in  the 
order  of  domestic  arrangements  you  are  thrown 
into  association  as  room-mate  with  any  young 
lady  w^hose  personal  habits  and  moral  qualities 
are  not  good,  have  no  hesitation  about  speaking 

frankly  on  the  subject  to  Mrs.  ,  or  to  any 

one  who  may  have  the  control  of  such  matters, 
and  requesting  a  change  of  such  companion. 
Of  course  I  would  not  have  you  do  this  for  light 
and  insufficient  cause,  but  I  must  lay  my  earn- 
est request  upon  you  to  do  it  when  the  cause 
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is  sufficient.  Old  as  the  maxim  is,  it  is  still 
true  that  "evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,"  and  great  as  is  my  confidence  in  you, 
I  can  not  consent  that  you  should  be  exposed 
for  months  to  the  influence  of  such  close  and 
constant  association  with  any  one  of  unlady-like 
bearing  or  dull  moral  perceptions.  As  you  will 
perhaps  wonder  that  I  should  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  this  point,  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  at 
your  excellent  mother's  special  request,  and  I 
may  here  say  that  though  in  this  correspondence 
the  handwriting  be  mine,  hers  will  often  be  the 
inspiration.  She  can  well  appreciate  the  influ- 
ence of  a  room-mate  upon  one  of  your  years. 

For  your  guidance  in  regard  to  your  general 
deportment  I  can  give  you  no  better  maxim 
than  the  Divine  rule,  "Whatsoever  you  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  you,  that  do  unto 
them."  This  is  the  sum  of  all  true  politeness — 
the  surest  path  to  all  true  elevation  of  charac- 
ter. Act  upon  it  uniformly,  and  if  you  some- 
times err  through  imperfection  of  knowledge, 
you  will  experience  none  of  that  stinging  sense 
of  self-reproach  which  ever  accompanies  a  de- 
parture from  that  pure  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  You  will,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the 
self-sustaining  consciousness  of  a  good  intention. 
Be  just  to  others  and  be  just  to  yourself.  To 
the  principals,  to  your  teachers,  to  those  who 
are  your  superiors  in  age  or  station,  give  un- 
hesitatingly the  respect  which  is  their  due.  To 
your  equals  be  affable  and  courteous.  To  your 
inferiors  be  generously  civil.  You  will  have  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  domestics  of  the  family;  but 
should  you  come  in  contact  with  them,  treat 
them  invariably  with  unassuming  kindness.  I 
particularly  wish  you  to  cultivate  this  disposi- 
tion early.  I  can  not  conceive  of  a  true  Chris- 
tian lady — nay,  of  a  truly-refined  and  tender 
woman,  to  say  nothing  of  Christianity — treating 
with  harshness  those  of  her  own  sex,  who,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  are  doomed  to  toil  and 
privation,  and  upon  whom  she  depends  so  largely 
for  her  domestic  peace  and  comfort.  You  have 
had  a  better  example  before  you.  Follow  it  at 
all  times.  To  the  servants  of  the  household 
conduct  yourself  with  graciousness ;  not  with 
familiarity,  for  that  too  would  be  wrong,-  but 
with  the  kindness  and  consideration  that  are  due 
to  all,  and  which  to  the  toiling  domestic  are  the 
more  grateful  because  too  commonly  denied 
them.  Cultivate  a  true  politeness  toward  all — 
true  politeness  as  I  have  defined  it — and  you 
will  have  your  reward  in  the  commendation 
and  respect  of  all  whose  respect  is  worth  hav- 
ing. 

The  remarks  that  I  have  made  about  intima- 
cies and  friendships  will  be  misinterpreted   if 


they  lead  you  to  stand  aloof  from  the  pleasant 
freedom  of  social  intercourse.  Now  is  the  time 
for  you  to  cultivate  your  social  talents.     When 

you  leave Institute  you  will  commence  the 

business  of  life.  You  will  have  to  take  your 
place  in  society.  Prepare  yourself  to  fill  it 
worthily.  Accustom  yourself  to  such  of  its 
usages  as  are  honorable  and  right.  There  is 
one  point  in  which  I  should  like  to  see  some  im- 
provement in  my  dear .     Assiduously  aim 

at  greater  self-control,  I  know  that  you  are 
yet  young,  and  that  it  may  seem  somewhat  un- 
gracious to  press  upon  you  just  now  so  grave  a 
counsel.  But  if  you  would  reap  the  full  advant- 
age from  it,  it  is  now  that  you  must  learn  the 
difficult  science  of  self-government.  If  the  les- 
ser joys  and  sorrows  of  life  are  permitted  to 
unduly  elate  or  depress  you,  the  greater  ones 
will  assuredly  have  the  same  effect,  even  though 
your  years  may  be  riper.  I  want  you  to  ac- 
quire now  the  habit  of  self-control,  so  that  when 
you  come  to  fill  your  allotted  place  in  society 
you  may  be  qualified  for  it.  What  will  be  easy 
now,  because  all  your  surroundings  are  favora- 
ble to  its  exercise,  will  be  different  two  years 
hence  in  the  face  of  increased  embarrassments 
and  of  other  duties.  Be  just  to  yourself  in  this 
matter.  Labor  to  acquire  greater  self-possession, 
so  that  your  bearing  shall,  while  modest,  be 
firm  and  self-reliant  in  whatever  society  you 
may  be  thrown  into,  as  far  from  awkwardness 
as  from  that  unmaidenly  boldness  which  too 
often  at  the  present  day  passes  for  fashionable 
ease.  Calmness  and  equanimity  of  carriage  will 
repay  you  for  their  cultivation.  They  are  both 
useful  and  ornamental. 

Other  counsels  I  will  defer  till  my  next  letter. 
But  there  is  one  that  I  must  not  postpone  or 
omit.  My  dear  daughter,  "fear  God  and  work 
righteousness."  Learning  is  well;  but  godliness 
is  better.  Very  pleasant  is  the  knowledge  of 
your  love  for  me,  but  my  joy  therein  can  never 
be  perfect  till  I  know  that  you  love  God  with 
all  your  heart.  You  have  many  advantages, 
but  they  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  you, 
unless  you  sanctify  them  by  using  them  for 
God's  service.  I  may  give  you  many  counsels, 
but  greater  and  more  imperative  than  they  all 
is  God's  command — "Give  me  thy  heart."  My 
beloved  daughter,  listen  to  that  counsel.  What- 
ever else  you  study,  study  God's  Word.  Other 
studies  may  make  you  wise  for  time ;  that  shall 
make  you  wise  for  eternity.  Whatever  friend- 
ships you  may  form,  wed  your  heart  to  Him 
who  cleaveth  closer  than  a  brother,  "  Acquaint 
now  thyself  with  Him,  and  be  at  peace."  Amen 
and  amen. 

Your  affectionate  father. 


REN^E  OF  FRANCE. 
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BY    MttS.    JULIA    M.     0  L  I  >f , 


IN  November,  1528,  the  city  of  Ferrara,  which 
had  for  months  been  visited  with  a  destruc- 
tive pestilence,  was  told  to  put  on  "  beauty  for 
ashes,  and  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning."  Absen- 
tees were  to  return  to  their  homes,  preachers  to 
their  pulpits,  professors  to  their  chairs.  Buyers 
and  sellers  were  to  go  to  the  markets  as  aforetime, 
and  the  citizens  in  their  gayest  attire,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, on  horseback,  were  to  await  on  the  bank 
of  the  River  Po  the  coming  of  the  royal  barge, 
bearing  Ren6e,  a  princess  of  France,  the  bride  of 
Hercules,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Duke  Alphonse. 
It  was  midnight  before  the  royal  cortege  arrived 
at  the  beautiful  palace  of  Belvedere,  situated  on 
an  island  in  the  river,  and  on  the  following  day 
Renee  made  her  public  entry  into  the  gates  of 
Ferrara.  Accompanied  by  the  embassadors  of 
France,  Venice,  and  Florence,  by  fourteen  young 
and  noble  ladies  of  France,  and  eighty  noble 
pages  attired  in  crimson,  the  royal  stranger 
seated  on  a  canopied  litter,  with  a  golden 
crown  upon  her  head,  entered  Ferrara.  The 
firing  of  artillery  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
the  bastions  of  the  castle  was  answered  by  the 
sweet  tones  of  the  bells  of  the  churches,  as  she 
passed  along  the  grand  strada,  gay  with  green, 
white,  and  red  tapestries,  preceded  by  the  nobles, 
clergy,  and  doctors  of  the  town  to  the  cathedral, 
where  she  was  presented  with  the  keys  of  the 
city  in  a  silver  basin,  and  received  the  solemn 
benediction  of  the  Bishop  of  Commachio.  She 
was  thence  conducted  to  the  Estense  Palace, 
hung  with  arras  and  cloth  for  the  reception  of 
the  royal  bride.  There  were  many  bereaved  and 
desolate  hearts  in  the  crowd  assembled  on  that 
day,  but  all  sounds  of  mourning  were  hushed, 
and  there  seemed  no  ripples  on  the  tide  of  joy 
that  rolled  through  the  streets  of  the  noble  city. 
Did  not  this  joy,  with  its  deep  under-current  of 
sorrow,  shadow  forth  the  future  of  the  royal 
bride?  Her  eventful  life  may  be  well  divided 
in  four  marked  periods.  Her  girlhood  in  France ; 
the  first  happy  years  of  her  married  life,  when 
she  held  her  brilliant  court  at  Ferrara ;  her  dark 
days  of  imprisonment  and  persecution  in  that 
city ;  and,  finally,  her  widowhood  at  Montargis.* 
Ren6e,  daughter  of  Louis  XII,  the  father  of 
his  people,  and  Anne,  of  Brittany,  was  born  at 
the  Castle  of  Blois,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1510. 
She  was  not  gifted  with  personal  beauty,  and 
her  father  once  laughingly  said  that  for  one  so 

*  Some  Memorials  of  Renee  of  France,  Duchess  of 
Ferrara.     London:  Bosworth  &  Harrison. 


plain  as  Ren6e,  it  might  be  hard  in  future  time 
to  find  a  husband,  a  remark  coldly  reproved  by 
the  queen,  who  replied,  "The  love  which  per- 
sonal beauty  alone  excites,  passes  away  as 
quickly  as  its  object,  but  that  which  is  prompt- 
ed by  mental  beauty  is  not  subject  to  change, 
being  fixed  on  that  which  is  in  itself  enduring." 

Anne  wisely  sought  for  her  daughter  that 
mental  cultivation  which  may  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  personal  charms,  and  though  pre- 
vented by  enfeebled  health  and  her  early  death 
from  the  supervision  of  her  education,  she  com- 
mitted so  important  a  trust  to  one  eminently 
qualified  for  the  task.  Madame  de  Soulon,  a 
Breton  lady,  was  gifted  with  an  intellect  of  a 
high  order,  while  to  her  early  religious  instruc- 
tions may  be  traced  Pence's  predilections  for 
the  reformed  faith. 

Anne's  wisdom  was  not  shown  in  the  matri- 
monial alliances  she  early  sought  for  her  daugh- 
ter. As  she  had  no  son,  and  the  Salic  law  ex- 
cluded the  princesses  Claude  and  Ren^e  from  the 
throne,  she  wished  to  secure  brilliant  marriages 
for  them.  Claude  was  betrothed  to  Charles,  of 
Austria,  when  she  was  in  her  cradle,  but  Louis 
XII  dared  not  to  sacrifice  the  integrity  of  his 
kingdom  even  to  see  his  daughter  an  empress, 
so  that  this  project  was  frustrated,  and  Claude 
was  married  to  Francis,  Count  of  Angouleme, 
became  the  "good  queen  Claude,"  of  France,  be- 
loved by  the  people,  though  not  by  the  husband, 
who  despised  and  neglected  her.  This  loving 
sister  watched  over  Renee,  early  left  an  orphan, 
"and  so  far,"  says  her  biographer,  "were  the 
forebodings  of  Louis  XII  as  to  the  consequences 
of  her  personal  plainness  from  being  realized, 
that  she  was  in  fact  sought  in  marriage  by  the 
most  celebrated  personages  of  that  period."  Her 
hand  was  promised  to  the  Archduke  Charles 
when  she  should  have  attained  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  even  her  dowry  of  200,000  silver  crowns, 
with  the  duchy  of  Berri,  determined  upon.  This 
was  set  aside,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
spoken  of,  while  Charles  was  contracted  to  Lou- 
■  ise,  of  France,  a  child  of  a  year  old,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  and  Claude, 

Renee  had  another  illustrious  suitor  in  Charles, 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  celebrated  Constable  of 
France.  Her  childish  imagination  was  capti- 
vated by  him,  and  his  immense  wealth,  lofty 
position,  and  noble  qualities  made  the  alliance  a 
most  desirable  one.  But  poor  Renee  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  victim  of  State  policy.  Louise, 
of  Savoy,  the  mother  of  Francis,  who  was  eight 
years  older  than  the  constable,  was  attached  to 
him  and  covetous  of  his  large  possessions.  So 
Francis,  in  rejecting  his  proposals  for  Ren6e, 
which  he  thouo;ht  showed  too  much  ambition 
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for  a  subject,  intimated  to  him  "that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  raise  himself  to  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  realm,  next  to  the  kingly  state,  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  favorable  sentiments  en- 
tertained for  him  by  the  widowed  matron  Lou- 
ise." This  proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain, 
and  Louise,  of  Savoy,  vowed  vengeance  against 
him.  "  On  the  pretense  of  being  a  Bourbon 
she  claimed  the  inheritance  of  Suzanne's  rich 
dowry  to  the  exclusion  of  the  constable;  and 
not  only  robbed  him  of  his  estate,  but  alienated 
from  him  the  affections  of  the  Princess  Ren6e." 
It  must  have  been  owing  to  her  artful  counsels 
that  the  young  girl  of  twelve  repulsed  her  noble 
lover,  who,  with  the  full  consent  of  "  good  Queen 
Claude,"  once  more  asked  her  hand,  with  the 
heartless  and  mercenary  reply,  "that  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  any  longer  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  an  alliance  with  a  noble  who  must,  if  the 
legal  proceedings  proved  fatal  to  his  claims,  be- 
come one  of  the  poorest  princes  in  Europe." 

This  good  sister,  who  would  fain  have  shielded 
Renee  from  worldliness  and  ambition,  soon  ended 
her  sad  life  in  her  arms  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-five.  "With  solemn  and  grateful  joy 
the  purified  sufferer  must  have  exchanged  the 
splendid  misery  of  her  earthly  palace  for  the 
holy  rest  of  her  heavenly  home." 

Henry  VIII,  of  England,  asked  for  the  hand 
of  Renee,  on  his  divorce  from  Catherine,  of  Ar- 
ragon,  but  the  offer  was  declined  by  Francis,  who 
feared  that  so  powerful  a  neighbor  might  claim 
her  rights  as  the  real  heiress  to  the  duchy  of 
Bretagne,  her  mother's  portion.  At  length,  to  win 
from  the  side  of  Charles  Y  the  cooperation  of 
Alfonso  I,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  investiture  of  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  so  long  withheld  by  the  court 
of  Rome,  was  promised  to  him,  and  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  Renee  was  given  to  his  son,  Her- 
cules. And  thus  Renee  was  bestowed  in  mar- 
riage on  the  least  distinguished  of  her  noble 
suitors — the  heir  of  a  small  dukedom,  and  not 
inheriting  the  fine  qualities,  the  benevolence, 
probity,  gentleness,  simplicity,  and  bravery  of 
his  father,  "the  magnanimous  Alphonso." 

The  marriage  dowry  of  Renee,  besides  most 
precious  ornaments,  consisted  of  250,000  golden 
scudi,  for  which  an  equivalent  was  assigned  to 
Hercules  in  the  French  duchy  of  Chartres,  and 
the  viscounties  of  Caen,  Falaise,  and  Bayeux, 
lands  not  reannexed  to  the  Crown  of  France  till 
the  year  1597.  The  young  prince,  with  an  hon- 
orable company  of  nobility  and  with  two  hun- 
dred horse,  came  to  the  court  of  France  to 
obtain  his  bride,  who,  not  yet  eighteen,  was 
endowed  with  every  good  gift  but  that  of 
beauty.  Her  intellectual  powers  had  been  de- 
veloped by  severe  study,  and  she  had  attained 


great  proficiency  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
philosophy,  history,  and  languages,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  Candid,  sincere,  and  generous, 
munificent  in  her  charities,  courteous  and  dig- 
nified in  her  bearing,  "  she  won  all  hearts  by  the 
graciousness  of  her  address  and  the  charm  of 
her  conversational  powers."  It  was  in  the 
"  Sainte  Chapelle  du  Palais,"  at  Paris,  that  mir- 
acle of  architectural  beauty,  that  the  marriage 
of  Renee  was  solemnized.  Her  bridal  present 
from  Duke  Alphonso  was  100,000  golden  scudi. 

Renee,  although  her  appearance  was  in  pain- 
ful contrast  with   that  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  the 
former  beautiful  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  soon  won 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  her  subjects  by  the 
purity  of  her  character  and  the  grace  and  affa- 
bility of  her  bearing.     Her  literary  taste,  her 
love  for  science  and  art,  with  which  her  husband 
fully  sympathized,  soon  made  the  court  of  Fer- 
rara "  a  sort  of  Prytaneum  of  learned  men,"  and 
learning   received   an   impulse  which   it   main- 
tained during  many  brilliant  years.     Bernardo 
Tasso,  father  of  the  great  Torquato,  became  her 
secretary,  and  Clement   Marot,  the  poet  of  the 
Reformation,  here   found   an   asylum   from   the 
malice  of  his  enemies,  and  in  graceful  numbers 
and    in    the    melodious    accents   of   her   native 
tongue  sang  the  praises  of  his  noble  patroness. 
In  Calvin,  however,  another  French  exile,  who, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Charles  d'Espeville, 
resided  at  her  court,   Renee  found  one  better 
fitted  by  his  weighty  words  to  lead  her  inquir- 
ing mind,  now  moved  by  the  religious  questions 
of  the  day.     Her  convictions  were  deepened  and 
her  understanding  enlightened,  and  she  was  from 
this   time   a   sincere   though   secret   ally  of  the 
Reformation.     Her  court  now  became  a  center, 
not   only  for  learned   men,  but   for   those  who 
were  welcoming  in  their  hearts  the  new   doc- 
trines that  were  dawning  upon  the  darkness  of 
Italy.     Bruccioli's  first  volume  of  "The   Holy 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  Verity   into   the   Italian   tongue,"  was 
dedicated  "to  the  most  illustrious  Lady  Renee 
of  France,  Duchess  of  Ferrara."     Three  years 
before  this  dedication  Vittoria  Colonna,  so  dis- 
tinguished for  her  virtues,  talents,  and  her  bias 
toward  the  doctrines  of  the  Neapolitan  reform- 
ers,  visited  Renee,  in  company  with  Bernardo 
Ochino,  a  Capuchin  of  venerable   aspect,   great 
original  powers,  and  astonishing  eloquence,  who 
had  drawn  immense  crowds  in  Modena,  and  who 
was  elected  general  of  his  order.     Ochino,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Marchioness  of  Pescara,  be- 
ing  established  by  Ercole,  who   had  now  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  dukedom,  in  an  oratory 
in  the  Borgo  dclla  Misericordia  on  the  Po,  preach- 
ed  in   the  cathedral  during  the  Advent  season, 
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and  Ren6e,  "  discerning  the  reformer  in  the  Cap- 
uchin," listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  his 
preaching  of  the  truth.  Five  years  after  Och- 
noi  was  again  at  Ferrara  as  a  fugitive,  being 
condemned  at  Rome  as  a  heretic,  and  Renee 
aiding  his  flight  from  his  armed  pursuers,  he 
reached  Geneva  in  safety. 

Madame  de  Joubise,  the  faithful  governess  of 
Renee's  childhood,  remained  among  her  French 
attendants,  and  her  daughter,  Anne  de  Parthe- 
nai,  Renee's  favorite  companion,  afterward  mar- 
ried to  the  Sieur  de  Pons,  was  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  her  court.  That  her  own 
daughter  might  also  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
companionship,  Renee  chose  Olympia  Fulvia 
Morata  to  be  the  friend  and  fellow-student  of 
the  Princess  Anne,  This  "marvelous  child" 
was  the  daughter  of  a  learned  man,  Fulvio  Per- 
egrine Morata,  well  known  in  the  universities; 
so  that  although  her  home  was  humble  her 
mind  was  early  cultivated,  and  she  only  needed 
emancipation  from  the  labors  of  the  household 
to  enter  upon  a  life  of  study  already  inviting  to 
her  rapidly-expanding  powers.  This  freedom 
came  when  in  the  palace  of  Este,  and  still  un- 
der the  care  of  her  father,  she  enjoyed  ample 
opportunities  of  instruction  in  classical  learning, 
and  improvement  in  her  native  talents  of  im- 
provisation, composition,  and  recitation.  So 
brilliantly  was  she  gifted,  that  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  learned  and  became  the  pride 
of  Ferrara.  In  the  apartments  of  the  duch- 
ess, Olympia  soon  heard  those  stirring  tones 
that  were  beginning  to  arouse  Christendom. 
Chilian  and  Jean  Sinapi,  who  instructed  the 
Princess  Anne  and  herself  in  Greek,  and  who 
were  converts  to  the  new  faith,  and,  above  all, 
her  own  father,  who  had  been  led  by  Curio  to 
the  truth,  directed  her  attention  to  that  path  of 
life  into  which,  through  sorrow  and  bereavement, 
she  was  to  enter. 

Among  the  devout  and  honorable  women 
numbered  among  the  friends  of  Renee,  was  La- 
vinia  della  Rovere,  wife  of  Paolo  Orsini,  distin- 
guished for  her  mental  powers  and  attainments, 
and  her  deep  piety.  She  employed  the  influence 
of  her  father-in-law,  the  celebrated  Camillo  Or- 
sini, in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  and  she  willingly 
left  the  splendors  of  the  Estense  palace  to  visit 
the  martyrs  in  the  dungeons  of  Ferrara. 

Renee  took  the  greatest  pains  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children,  and  in  the  choice  of  their 
preceptors  and  companions.  She  had  three 
daughters  and  two  sons.  Her  eldest,  Anne 
d'Este,  married  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  a  mar- 
d'riage  that  removed  her  entirely  from  the  "pure 
and  religious  atmosphere  of  her  childhood.     Lu- 


crezia,  the  second  daughter,  made  an  unhappy 
marriage.  She  married  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and 
left  him  after  two  years,  finding  a  home  in  the 
court  of  her  brother,  Alfonso  II,  of  Ferrara,  and 
establishing  at  San  Matteo  an  asylum  for  wives, 
who,  like  herself,  were  separated  from  their  hus- 
bands from  incompatibility  of  character.  Leo- 
nora d'Este,  the  youngest,  greatly  beloved  at 
Ferrara,  where  she  was  regarded  "as  so  pure 
and  holy  a  creature  that  the  deliverance  of  that 
city  from  an  inundation  was  attributed  to  her 
prayers,"  seems  alone  to  have  been  worthy  of 
so  noble  and  good  a  mother,  and  her  name  has 
been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  genius  of  Tasso. 

We  pass  now  to  the  third  period  of  Renee's 
life — the  darker  days  of  trouble  and  persecution 
at  Ferrara,  and  not  unfit  for  a  preface  to  such  a 
period,  is  her  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Fieschi,  which  has  formed  so  brilliant  a  subject 
for  the  pen  of  the  dramatist  and  the  novelist* 
The  young,  brilliant  noble  was  devoted  to  France, 
and  thus  secured  the  cooperation  of  Renee.  The 
grand  festival  in  which  he  reveals  his  plans  to 
the  young  men  of  the  city — the  armed  bands 
hastening  to  seize  the  city  gates — the  death  of 
Giannettino  Daia,  and  the  flight  of  the  aged 
Andrea  on  horseback — and  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  the  successful  Fieschi,  who,  in  the 
moment  of  triumph,  slipped  from  the  plank 
leading  to  the  galley  where  he  was  hastening 
to  quell  a  revolt,  are  highly  dramatic.  Renee, 
as  concerned  in  the  revolt,  must  have  felt  dis- 
appointed at  its  failure,  and  she  soon  lost  a 
powerful  protector  in  the  death  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  Francis  I.  A  sorrow  touching  her  still 
more  nearly,  was  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
Anne  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Guise.  It  was  a  State 
necessity.  The  Duke  of  Ferrara  owed  money  to 
Henry  II,  and  the  gift  of  his  daughter  to  the 
favorite  of  the  French  king  canceled  the  debt. 
The  mother  and  sisters  accompanied  the  young 
bride,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  to  Mantua, 
where  they  bade  her  farewell,  and  returned  home 
with  sorrowing  hearts. 

With  the  departure  of  Anne  d'Este  is  asso- 
ciated the  disgrace  of  Olympia  Morata,  who  was 
banished  from  the  court  and  not  even  allowed 
to  reclaim  the  trifling  possessions  she  had  left  in 
the  palace.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
duke's  severity  to  the  daughter  and  friend  of 
heretics,  but  how  the  lovely  and  accomplished 
Olympia  could  have  excited  the  anger  of  Ren6e, 
is  a  mystery  not  to  be  solved.  It  was  supposed 
that  Olympia  was  the  victim  of  calumny,  and 
that,  absent  attending  the  death-bed  of  her  fa- 
ther, she  had  none  to  plead  her  cause.  The 
clouds  were  darkening  over  the  once  brilliant 
court.     Chilian   and  Jean   Sinapi   soon  left  the 
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palace  whence  their  distinguished  pupil  had  been 
so  unworthily  spurned.  The  Princess  Lavinia 
de  la  Rovere,  on  her  return,  exerted  her  influence 
with  the  duke  in  behalf  of  Olympia  and  her 
family,  whom  she  visited  to  express  her  kindly 
sympathy,  Olympia's  marriage  with  Andrew 
Grunthler,  a  German  medical  student,  who  ad- 
mireds  her  virtue  and  shared  her  faith,  removed 
her  from  the  persecutions  of  Ercole  to  his  fa- 
ther-land. 

Olympia  had  visited  a  martyr  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Ferrara,  who,  for  two  years,  was  there 
a  faithful  witness  for  the  truth,  and  Lavinia  de 
la  Rovere  also  ministered  to  his  necessities. 
Had  Renee  no  power  to  help  him?  This  was 
Faventino  Fannio,  the  first  martyr  in  Italy  for 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Having  studied 
diligently  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  began  to  teach 
the  citizens  of  Faenza  the  doctrines  he  had  learned 
from  its  pages,  when  he  was  cast  into  prison 
by  the  Inquisition.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  wife  and  friends  he  recanted,  but  so  great 
was  his  remorse  that  he  resolved  upon  a  fresh 
devotion  of  himself  and  his  powers  to  the  cause 
he  had  denied.  He  traveled  through  Romagna 
teaching  the  truth,  when  he  was  again  arrested 
and  cast  into  the  dungeons  of  Ferrara.  "  Let  it 
suffice  you  that  I  once  denied  my  Savior,"  was 
hie  steadfast  reply  to  his  wife  and  sister,  who 
urged  him  to  recant  to  save  his  life,  and  early 
one  morning  Fannio  was  hung  upon  the  piazza, 
his  body  burnt,  and  its  ashes  scattered  on  the 
river. 

In  1551,  the  year  of  this  first  martyrdom,  the 
order  of  Jesuits  was  established  in  Ferrara, 
where  they  soon  became  very  powerful.  On  the 
22d  of  May,  1552,  Giorgio  Siculo  was  hanged  at 
night  before  the  window  of  the  Palazzo  della 
Ragione  on  the  charge  of  heresy.  But  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Ferrara  could 
not  satisfy  Jesuits  and  Inquisitors  while  the 
duchess  still  believed  in  these  new  doctrines.  The 
duke,  stimulated  by  his  confessor,  consulted  the 
bigoted  Henry  II,  of  France,  who  sent  Doctor 
Matthew  Oriz,  who  had  been  appointed  Inquis- 
itor of  France,  to  reclaim  the  Duchess  Renee  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  He  v;as  armed  with  a  docu- 
ment praying  the  duke,  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  remonstrance  and  persuasion,  to  seclude  her 
entirely  from  her  family  and  from  all  society 
and  conversation. 

It  was  perhaps  before  the  coming  of  Oriz  that 
the  duke,  under  the  advice  of  the  Jesuit  Pelle- 
tario,  dismissed  all  the  members  of  the  duchess's 
household  who  were  thought  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  her  views.  Her  preacher,  steward  almoner, 
and  the  learned  preceptor  of  the  princess,  were 
sent  away  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  the  duch- 


ess, either  in  disgust  at  this  tyranny  or  at  the 
command  of  her  husband,  retired  to  the  Palace 
of  Consandolo. 

In  vain  were  the  arguments,  persuasions,  and 
threats  of  Oriz.  The  duchess,  it  is  said,  "en- 
dured with  obstinacy  the  execution  of  all  those 
menaces."  She  still  continued  her  correspond- 
ence with  Geneva,  and  ate  meat  on  Wednes- 
days, and  to  add  to  her  offenses  she  attempted 
to  proselyte  in  the  neighboring  Terra  d'Argenta. 
The  Jesuit  and  the  Inquisitor  found  her  "ob- 
stinately .fixed  in  her  doctrinal  opinions,"  and 
the  duke  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  On 
the  night  of  the  7th  of  September  he  had  her 
conveyed  in  a  carriage,  under  the  escort  of  Bishop 
Rossetti  and  his  counselor,  to  the  gloomy  Cas- 
tle of  Ferrara.  She  was  there  strictly  confined 
in  the  Cavallo  chamber,  with  only  two  attend- 
ants. Her  daughters  were  sent  to  a  convent  to 
be  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Many  eyes 
were  turned  in  hope  and  fear  to  the  prison  of 
the  duchess.  Would  she  be  loyal  to  her  faith 
amid  the  gloom  of  solitary  confinement  and  the 
darker  doom  that  might  await  her? 

With  dismay  by  the  Protestants,  and  with 
triumph  by  the  Catholics,  was  the  intelligence 
received  that  Renee  had  summoned  to  the  cas- 
tle the  Jesuit  Pelletario,  whom  she  had  so  bit- 
terly disliked,  to  receive  her  confession  and  to 
administer  to  her  the  eucharist  after  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  "It  is  impossible," 
says  her  biographer,  "to  believe  that  Renee's 
reconciliation  to  Rome  was  genuine ;  equally  im- 
possible to  excuse  or  to  palliate  the  dissembling 
course  which  she  now  pursued." 

The  duke  at  once  freed  her  from  her  dismal 
imprisonment — they  supped  together  in  token 
of  renewed  amity,  and  the  next  day  her  children 
were  restored  to  her.  On  the  1st  of  November 
she  once  more  partook  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Mass,  and  the  duke,  now  satisfied  with  her  sin- 
cerity, permitted  her  to  return  to  the  Palace  of 
St.  Francesco  on  the  first  of  December  following. 

The  sequel  will  be  given  in  another  paper. 


LIFE'S   PHASES. 

A  Cheistian  man's  life  is  laid  in  the  loom  of 
time  to  a  pattern  which  he  does  not  see,  but  God 
does;  and  his  heart  is  a  shuttle.  On  one  side  of 
the  loom  is  sorrow,  and  on  the  other  is  joy;  and 
the  shuttle,  struck  alternately  by  each,  flies  back 
and  forth,  carrying  the  thread,  which  is  white  or 
black,  as  the  pattern  needs ;  and  in  the  end,  when 
God  shall  lift  up  the  finished  garment,  and  all  its 
changing  hues  shall  glance  out,  it  will  then  appear 
that  the  deep  and  dark  colors  were  as  needful  to 
beauty  as  the  bright  and  high  colors. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TIME  passed  on  with  little  variation  till  Tom 
attained  his  thirteenth  year,  when  a  great 
change  took  place  in  his  circumstances ;  namely, 
the  important  one  of  apprenticeship.  What  path 
in  life  he  was  to  follow  had  often  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  between  the  mother  and  son,  Tom 
objecting  to  every  trade  but  that  of  a  printer; 
his  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  urging  that  each 
trade  was  equally  respectable  and  profitable  if 
respectably  filled  and  industriously  pursued,  and 
she  urged  that  a  carpenter  had  as  good  a  chance 
of  being  rich  as  any  other. 

As  Tom  in  growing  up  the  tall  lad  he  had  now 
become  required  more  means  to  clothe  and  keep 
him  than  when  he  was  a  child,  he  had  not  idled 
his  time  away,  but  hired  out  occasionally  to  the 
farmers,  doing  such  work  as  he  could,  and  always 
bringing  his  wages  home  to  his  mother.  There 
was,  however,  very  little  more  than  sufficed  for 
his  own  wants,  few  as  they  were,  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
net's  provision  for  housekeeping  was  necessarily 
of  the  most  frugal  order.  Tom  was  of  rather 
slender  constitution,  and  farm  work  too  severe; 
finding,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  able  to  pursue 
the  rough  life  it  demanded,  he  began  to  think 
seriously  of  a  trade.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
give  up  going  to  day  school  for  a  long  time,  but 
his  kind  friend,  Mr.  Murphy,  still  taught  him  at 
night,  so  that  at  this  period  of  our  story  he  had 
become  an  excellent  accountant,  and,  considering 
all  the  disadvantages  he  had  to  contend  with,  a 
pretty  good  scholar.  Sometimes  he  concluded  he 
would  like  to  teach,  but  he  was  too  young,  and 
his  mother  would  not  hear  of  any  plan  by  which 
they  would  be  separated.  According  to  the  fast 
notions  of  Young  America,  Tom  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  slipped  his  leading-strings  and 
taken  his  affairs  into  his  own  hands.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case,  neither  was  it  common  in 
the  early  days  of  which  we  write  as  in  the 
present.  He  was  as  dutiful  and  kind  a  son  as 
ever. 

Mrs.  Bennet's  custom  had  by  no  means  de- 
creased. In  addition  to  cakes  she  now  made 
bread  and  rolls,  which,  being  excellent,  ^vere  sold 
to  most  of  the  new  families  who  were  still  com- 
ing to  the  village.  The  Spanish  family,  the 
Trevanions,  had  been  regular  customers  for  some 
time,  and  it  was  Tom's  business  to  serve  them 

with  a  basket  of  bread  twice  a  week  at  , 

where  they  lived,  and  was  about  a  half  mile  dis- 
tant fi-om  the  village.     This  adding  considerably 


to  the  widow's  revenue,  she  concluded  that  she 
would  now  be  able  to  get  along  without  aid  from 
Tom,  who,  if  he  was  to  be  a  tradesman,  ought  to 
lose  no  time  in  beginning  his  apprenticeship. 
But  a  separation — she  could  not  think  of  it,  and 
she  begged  that  he  would  choose  that  of  a  car- 
penter, shoemaker,  tanner — any  thing  so  that 
he  might  not  be  obliged  to  leave  the  neighbor- 
hood, Tom  had  learned  to  love  books  and  read- 
ing; therefore  all  his  inclinations  turned  toward 
the  printing  office  and  setting  of  types.  De- 
lighted with  the  character  of  Franklin,  and  often 
discussing  the  career  of  that  extraordinary  man 
with  Mr.  Murphy,  he  had  tacitly  chosen  him  as 
his  model,  and  wanted  nothing  better  than  to  be, 
like  him,  the  inmate  of  a  printing-house,  where 
he  might  essay  to  use  the  talents  he  sometimes 
hoped  he  had  secretly  and  without  fear  of  mock- 
ery— which  he  had  learned  to  dread — if  he  failed. 

The  execution  of  this  favorite  project  was, 
however,  not  destined  to  be  soon  accomplished. 
One  evening  as  the  mother  and  son  were  sitting 
alone  by  their  cottage  fire  they  were  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  Mr,  Tompkins,  who  came  to  make 
proposals  for  taking  Tom  as  an  apprentice  into 
the  manufactory.  Both  were  taken  by  surprise, 
neither  of  them  had  ever  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  and,  as  Mr,  Tompkins  brought  forward  the 
example  of  Kichard  Arkwright  and  his  inven- 
tions, at  the  same  time  representing  the  brilliant 
prospect  of  rising  to  eminence  as  a  machinist,  no 
wonder  an  impression  was  made  upon  the  minds 
of  both,  Mrs.  Bennet  was  most  favorable,  as 
the  plan  involved  no  separation  from  her  son, 

Tom,  however  dazzled  by  the  more  distant 
prospect  it  presented,  was  not  quite  so  well 
pleased  with  the  present  view.  To  be  a  printer, 
and,  like  Franklin,  win  his  way  to  eminence,  had 
so  long  been  a  favorite  plan  that  it  could  not  be 
given  up  without  reluctance,  and,  besides,  although 
he  liked  Mr.  Tompkins,  who  was,  in  the  main,  a 
kind-hearted  man,  he  had  no  particular  love  for 
George,  although  he  bore  him  no  ill-will,  for  his 
insolent  behavior  in  past  days. 

Urged,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  friends  and 
persuasions  of  his  mother,  Tom  suffered  himself 
to  be  bound  as  an  indented  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Tompkins  for  a  term  of  years,  stipulating  that 
for  a  time  he  should  have  two  hours  in  a  week  to 
devote  to  his  mother's  service,  and  which  his 
master  freely  allowed. 

We  can  not  detail  the  particulars  of  Tom's 
manufacturing  life,  fearing  it  might  weary  our 
readers,  but  simply  say  it  was  not  happy.  George, 
who  was  still  going  to  school,  but  expecting 
soon  to  enter  college,  felt  himself  immeasurably 
above  his  father's  apprentice,  and  treated  him 
with  a  supercilious  kind  of  patronage  w^hich  our 
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forbearing  but  proud-spirited  lad  disliked  more 
than  open  insolence.  From  the  one  he  could 
protect  himself,  from  the  other  he  could  not 
escape.  If  George  went  fishing,  gunning,  or 
nutting  he  would  ask  his  father  to  let  Tom  go 
along,  on  which  occasion  he  treated  him  as  a 
menial,  and  kept  him  in  a  constant  state  of  irri- 
tation. He  was  but  a  boy  still,  and,  not  now 
having  his  mother's  admonitions  so  constantly  at 
hand  to  aid  him,  what  wonder  that  he  began  to 
relax  his  mental  discipline,  and,  instead  of  the 
truer  heroism  of  forbearance,  as  he  had  hitherto 
done,  he  began  to  feel  that  a  manly  display  of 
spirit  was  necessary !  Accordingly,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  he,  silently  indeed,  refused  to  obey 
master  George's  commands,  assuming  no  airs, 
however,  calculated  to  offend  that  young  gentle- 
man, who  now  without  coming  to  open  hostili- 
ties, left  no  opportunity  unimproved  of  torment- 
ing and  annoying  him  by  every  petty  means 
which  lay  within  his  power. 

Tom  bore  all  silently,  making  no  complaint, 
not  even  to  his  mother,  lest  she  should  be  pained 
by  the  recollection  that  yielding  to  her  wishes 
had  placed  him  in  this  disagreeable  position.  A 
thousand  times  he  regretted  the  choice  he  had 
made,  but,  resolute  to  fulfill  the  engagement  he 
had  entered  into,  he  determined  to  keep  at  such 
a  distance  from  George  that  he  could  have  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  arrogance,  comfort- 
ing himself  that  erelong  he  would  be  relieved 
of  his  presence,  as  he  was  to  be  sent  away  to 
college.  The  treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
haughty  lad,  and  his  forbearance,  had  been  a 
theme  for  discussion  by  the  workmen  and  vil- 
lagers, who  often  uttered  a  wish  that  "Tom 
would  turn  round  some  day  and  give  that  jack- 
anapes a  good  beating."  Dare  we  say  that  his 
fast  friend  Nancy  oftentimes  advised  him  to  this 
latter  method  of  quieting  his  enemy,  quoting 
many  proverbs  to  convince  her  auditor  that  it 
"  was  right  to  show  a  little  spunk."  Tom,  how- 
ever, listened  in  silence,  and  with  a  countenance 
unmoved  as  if  made  of  marble,  but  the  strong 
elements  pent  up  under  that  quiet  exterior  were 
moving,  and  about  to  spring  into  existence. 
Heretofore  he  had,  by  the  effort  of  a  strong  will, 
held  them  in  check ;  that  hold  was  loosening, 
and,  as  he  suffered  from  his  adversary's  treat- 
ment day  by  day,  a  firm  determination  to  escape 
from  it  took  possession  of  his  soul.  It  was  not 
long  before  an  occasion  offered. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Tom  was 
allowed  two  hours  in  a  week  to  perform  certain 
duties  for  his  mother.  She  had  entered  into  an 
engagement  to  send  bread  and  cakes  twice  a 
week  to  the  Trevanion  family,  who  lived  half  a 
mile  from  the  village;  some  months  of  the  year 


for  which  the  contract  had  been  made  were  want- 
ing, at  the  end  of  which  Tom  was  to  be  released 
from  the  servitude  of  carrying  it.  It  was  a  task 
he  did  not  like,  but  he  never  refused  to  do  any 
thing  his  mother  wished,  however  distasteful  to 
himself,  and  so,  as  Mr.  Tompkins  allowed  him 
the  time,  he  went  on,  performing  the  errand  as 
regularly  as  ever. 

One  day — the  ground  was  very  muddy,  for  the 
rains  that  week  had  been  frequent  and  heavy — 
Tom  was  sent  with  his  basket  of  rolls  and  bread 
as  usual.  Finding  the  road  almost  impassable, 
he  took  another,  which  lay  back  of  the  fields  and 
through  a  small  strip  of  woods,  at  the  farther 
end  of  which  was  situated  the  school-house.  The 
play-ground,  a  denuded  space,  and  now,  owing  to 
the  late  rains,  rather  muddy,  lay  on  one  side ;  at 
the  other  was  a  disused  quarry,  which  was  filled 
to  the  brim  with  water,  and  formed  a  favorite 
scene  of  amusement  for  such  as  delighted  in 
sailing  ships  or  hunting  water-rats.  The  hour 
was  early,  yet  many  of  the  boys  were  already 
assembled  there;  their  shouts  of  boyish  merri- 
ment fell  pleasantly  on  our  hero's  ear,  and,  leav- 
ing the  path  he  had  heretofore  kept,  he  advanced 
upon  the  one  which  led  directly  to  the  school- 
house.  Some  of  the  lads  were  standing  in  front 
of  the  door,  others,  on  the  edge  of  the  pond,  had 
started  a  rat,  and  were  throwing  at  it  with  sticks 
and  stones,  and  several  of  the  lesser  boys  were 
on  the  other  side  launching  their  tiny  ships  and 
boats  upon  this  mimic  sea. 

Attracted  by  the  magnetic  power  of  sympathy 
Tom  resolved  to  watch  the  merry  lads  as  they 
chased  the  baffled  rat  from  place  to  place,  never- 
theless without  intending  to  join  in  the  sport, 
and  heedless  that  George  Tompkins,  now  his 
utter  aversion,  was  among  the  lookers-on.  His 
coming  was  not  unremarked,  and  the  first  greet- 
ing was  by  no  means  pleasant,  for  before  any  of 
the  others  had  time  to  speak  George  said  in  a 
tone  loud  enough  for  Tom  to  hear,  "  See  there, 
fellows,  there  comes  my  father's  flunkey;  he  has 
cakes  to  sell,  let  'a  buy  him  out  and  send  him 
back." 

No  answer  was  returned  by  any  of  the  others, 
and  Tom,  although  burning  with  indignation, 
vouchsafed  no  notice  of  the  young  gentleman, 
but,  with  as  much  calm  dignity  as  though  he 
was  lord  of  the  soil,  instead  of  the  bearer  of  a 
basket  of  bread,  took  his  place  among  the  rest, 
and  watched  the  rat  chase  with  true  boyish  inter- 
est. He  forgot  himself,  his  enemy,  his  basket  of 
bread,  and,  indeed,  his  duty.  His  usual  reserve 
and  distance  were  lost  sight  of,  and,  after  linger- 
ing a  few  moments,  still  carrying  his  burden  on 
his  arm,  became  completely  absorbed  in  watching 
the  boyish  frolic ;  his  eyes  sparkled  with  excite- 
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ment,  his  face  was  lighted  up  with  an  expression 
of  hilarity  it  had  seldom  wore. 

This  mood,  however,  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. One  of  the  little  boys  who  was  about  to 
launch  his  boat  upon  the  muddy  lake,  advancing 
for  that  purpose  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pool,  he 
trod  upon  some  long  grass  that  marked  a  par- 
ticular angle  of  the  brink,  and  slipping  upon  it, 
fell  into  the  water,  and  instantly  sank.  A  cry 
of  terror  was  instantly  raised,  but  the  larger 
boys,  intent  upon  their  sport,  either  did  not  hear 
it,  or,  mingling  with  their  shouts  that  bore 
witness  to  their  glee,  it  was  not  understood.  In 
a  moment  Tom  was  recalled  to  himself;  he  saw 
the  spot  where  the  boy  had  gone  down,  for  the 
exploding  bubbles  still  disturbed  the  surface  of 
the  water.  To  set  his  basket  down  on  the  bank, 
divest  himself  of  hat  and  roundabout,  was  scarce 
the  work  of  a  second.  He  was  strong  of  limb 
and  a  practiced  swimmer,  and,  diving  down,  he 
caught  hold  of  the  little  boy  and  brought  him  to 
the  bank  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to  relate 
it,  and  before  the  rest  had  recovered  from  the 
fright  occasioned  by  the  occurrence. 

The  little  fellow  was  laid  on  the  bank,  and, 
made  to  disgorge  the  water  he  had  swallowed, 
was  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  go 
home,  and  Tom  was  left  to  proceed  on  his  errand, 
as  it  was  no  use  to  remain  to  watch  the  sport, 
which  was  now  broken  up.  George  Tompkins 
had  made  one  of  a  group  who  were  watching  the 
rat  chase,  and  was  standing  close  by  the  place 
where  Tom  had  left  his  clothes  and  basket  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  On  this  morning  he  was 
more  than  usually  imbittered  against  Tom,  for 
his  father,  in  reproving  him  for  indolence,  had 
bid  him  take  an  example  of  steady  industry  from 
the  latter. 

No  sooner  had  little been  dragged  out  of  the 

water,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  no  injury  was 
sustained,  than  he  perpetrated  an  act  of  petty 
revenge  which  was  to  prove  a  pivot  on  which 
most  important  events  were  afterward  to  hinge. 
While  Tom  was  busy  with  his  little  charge,  he 
advanced  to  the  spot  where  the  articles  lay,  and, 
with  one  kick  of  his  foot,  sent  hat,  jacket,  basket, 
all  into  the  muddy  pool. 

Till  the  little  lad  was  perfectly  safe  Tom  did  not 
think  of  himself  or  the  danger  of  remaining  in 
his  wet  clothes;  but  a  feeling  of  chilliness  now 
reminded  him  that  he  was  neglecting  his  duty 
both  to  himself  and  others.  He  turned  to  get 
his  jacket  and  basket;  neither  was  there,  the 
place  they  had  occupied  was  empty,  but  they  had 
not  disappeared,  for,  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  pool,  hat,  coat,  and  basket  still  remained  in 
neighborly  proximity  with  each  other. 

"Who  has  done  this  mean,  low-lived  trick?" 
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inquired  Tom  in  a  voice  of  the  utmost  calmness, 
while  his  heart  was  throbbing  wildly  with  pent- 
up  emotions. 

No  answer  was  returned ;  some  were  indignant, 
others  did  not  see  who  did  it,  and  a  few  were 
afraid  to  "anger  the  rich  man's  son." 

"  Well,"  continued  Tom,  still  calmly,  "  I  will  go 
on  to  Mr.  Trevanion's;  the  bread  was  for  them, 
and  the  basket  and  napkin  their  own.  I  must 
let  them  know  what  has  become  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  since  none  of  you  will  give  me  a  clew 
to  the  mean  puppy  who  has  thus  lowered  him- 
self, perhaps  he  will  take  some  steps  for  finding 
it  out." 

A  slight  murmur  now  arose  among  the  boys, 
and  just  as  Tom  was  turning  away  one  of  them 
called  out,  "  Tom,  do  n't  have  us  all  blamed,  it 
was  George  Tompkins,  and  I  saw  him  do  it." 

"And  I — and  I,"  shouted  a  second  and  a 
third. 

"  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  any  other,"  replied 
Tom,  coolly.  "  Not  another  boy  in  Murphy's 
school  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  low  trick,  and 
at  such  a  time  when  a  boy  was  near  being 
drowned." 

"  Fight  him,  Tom,  he  deserves  it,"  cried  one  of 
the  larger  boys. 

"  I  wish  he  would  try  it,"  said  George,  "  1 
would  whip  '  Patch '  with  my  little  finger." 

Tom,  now  fairly  aroused,  made  some  spirited 
answers,  which  George  returned  with  a  blow  in 
the  face,  and  our  hero,  now  maddened  with  the 
pain  and  the  jeering  shouts  which  surrounded 
him,  entered  into  a  regular  battle,  and,  in  pugil- 
istic phrase,  "  pitched  into  "  his  enemy  as  fiercely 
as  if  he  had  been  bred  a  prize-fighter.  To  con- 
quer him  was,  however,  a  very  easy  act.  George 
was  an  arrant  coward — none  but  a  coward  would 
have  perpetrated  such  a  mean  act — and  Tom 
achieved  a  complete  victory  with  very  little  in- 
jury to  himself. 

The  boys  looked  on  amazed.  Was  this  Tom 
Bennet,  whom  they  had  so  long  persecuted 
with  thoughtless  hostility,  interpreting  his  gen- 
tle forbearance  into  spiritlessness,  of  all  vices 
of  character  the  most  contemned  by  boys? 
Touched  now  with  involuntary  respect  for  the 
prowess  he  exhibited,  one  of  them  fished  out  his 
hat  and  coat  from  the  pool,  wrung  the  water 
from  them,  and  declared,  as  also  did  others,  how 
sorry  they  were  that  he  had  been  so  badly 
treated.  Tom  thanked  him,  and  told  him  he 
would  not  forget  the  favor,  and  then,  without 
uttering  another  word,  took  the  by-path  to  the 
village,  disappearing  among  the  trees  just  as  Mr. 
Murphy  came  limping  into  sight  upon  the  regu- 
lar road.  How  little  we  know  the  moments 
which  decide  the  destinies  of  life !     When  Tom 
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arose  on  that  morning,  the  manufacturer's  ap- 
prentice little  imagined  the  change  which  a  few 
hours  would  bring  to  him.  The  day  was  a 
common  day,  in  no  wise  differing  from  others  in 
the  hitherto  routine  of  his  life ;  but  now,  an  ac- 
cident, a  seeming  chance,  was  to  be  productive 
of  mighty  events  to  him,  as  our  sequel  will 
show.  And  is  not  this  in  some  degree  the  case 
with  all?  We  take  no  heed  of  the  moments, 
nor  ever  thought  twice  about  the  change  of  in- 
tention, which  by  one  of  the  accidents  (acci- 
dents!) of  life  determined  for  good  or  for  evil, 
for  happiness  or  misery,  the  color  of  our  re- 
maining years. 

Instead  of  returning  to  the  manufactory,  Tom 
went  home  to  his  mother's  cottage,  and  having 
detailed  the  occurrence  already  related,  declared 
that  nothing  would  now  induce  him  to  remain 
another  day  in  the  village.  Mrs.  Bennet  seeing 
that  reasoning  and  persuasion  were  alike  vain, 
yielded  with  her  usual  submission  to  this  seem- 
ingly severe  Providence ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Tom  had  left  his  home,  to  wander  she  knew  not 
where  in  search  of  another,  that  she  gave  way  to 
the  bitter  flood  of  grief  in  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  story,  we  found  our  old  friend 
Nancy,  trying  to  comfort  her. 

Keeping  aloof  from  all  human  intercourse 
throughout  the  day,  in  order  to  mature  his 
plans,  he  waited  till  night  had  shrouded  the 
village  in  darkness,  and  then  set  out  with  the 
determined  resolution  of  battling  courageously 
with  Fortune.  Boyhood  and  beggary  are  said 
to  be  equally  thoughtless,  and  Tom  had  little 
idea  of  what  is  to  be  encountered  when  one  is 
poor,  destitute  of  friends,  and  no  influence  to 
thrust  them  forward  in  the  world.  But  there  is 
a  Divine  eye  which  never  closes  to  the  deserv- 
ing, and  its  steady  light  shining  on  the  rugged 
path  of  the  desolate  boy  guided  him  at  last  to 
the  haven  of  all  his  wishes. 

We  might  dwell  at  length  on  the  grief  of  the 
widow,  the  wonder  and  gossip  of  the  villagers, 
when  the  fact  of  Tom's  flight  was  fully  ascer- 
tained. Some  approved,  others  blamed;  a  few 
thought  the  "  young  scapegrace  who  would  dare 
to  beat  his  master's  son  would  come  to  no 
good ;"  the  most,  however,  thought  he  had  done 
right,  as  they  said,  "  to  take  his  own  part  at  last, 
and  show  he  was  of  the  right  stripe  after  all." 
His  two  firm  allies,  the  schoolmaster  and  land- 
lady of  the  "Black  Bare,"  remained  his  firm 
champions,  the  advertisement  in  the  newspaper 
of  six  cents  reward,  and  the  disgrace  of  being 
thus  shamefully  brought  before  the  public  being 
duly  commented  upon.  The  affair  proved,  as 
many  had  predicted,  a  nine  days'  wonder  and  was 
then  dropped. 


Years  passed  away;  many  of  those  who  had 
spoken  in  praise  or  blame  of  the  orphan  boy, 
died  or  left  the  village,  and  Tom,  returning  no 
more,  was  forgotten,  save  by  a  few.  The  un- 
learned, meek-spirited,  but  true-hearted  mother 
would  have  been  left  alone  in  her  sorrow,  but 
for  the  faithful  Welshwoman,  who,  constantly 
murdering  the  "  King's  English,"  as  she  did, 
yet  managed  to  use  it  so  as  to  convey  the  sym- 
pathy needed  by  all,  and  so  soothing  to  mortal 
suffering,  and  which  the  learned  and  wealthy  but 
seldom  trouble  themselves  to  dispense. 

After  a  time  Mrs.  Bennet  resumed  her  usual 
calmness ;  folks  said  she  received  letters  inclosed 
under  cover  to  Mr.  Murphy ;  if  so,  the  old  man 
knew  how  to  keep  a  secret,  and  Tom's  affairs 
ceased  to  be  discussed. 

CHARITY. 


BY    AMANDA     T.     JONES, 


Now  what  bad  tiling  is  this 

That  comes  beside  the  spring  ? 
Surely  the  hand  hath  wrought  amiss 

That  made  so  coarse  a  thing ! 
I  shudder  to  see  it  and  shrink 
Away  to  the  farthest  brink  ; 
For  its  black  eyes  stare  and  blink 

With  a  look  of  reptile  guile ; 
And  I  can  but  sicken,  and  think 

That  it  is  loathsome  and  vile. 

Strange  how  evil  and  gloom 

Are  thrust  in  every  place  ! 
I  can  not  pluck  a  Summer  bloom 

But  a  worm  is  on  its  face. 
And  close  by  the  song-bird  bliss 
(Like  a  frown  that  ends  a  kiss) 
Such  venomous  things  as  this, 

Finish  the  tenderest  strain 
With  a  hateful  croak,  or  hiss, 

And  a  sound  of  pain. 

"  Look !"  said  a  gentle  one, 
"  It  lies  in  a  shady  lair ; 
I  draw  it  under  the  smiling  sun, 

And  lo !  it  is  good  and  fair ! 
It  has  colors  of  green  and  gold 
In  many  a  changeable  fold, 
And  its  delicate  feet  are  soled 

With  a  web  like  a  tissue  of  Lisle : 
See  how  it  brightens  the  mold — 

Is  it  loathsome  and  vile  ? 

So  let  but  Charity's  light 

Shine  on  the  faultiest  thing, 
And  straightway  it  glistens  in  raiment  bright 

As  if  it  were  blossoming. 
Behold  !  it  is  not  alone 
By  the  outward  look  and  tone, 
That  the  inmost  soul  is  known, 

For  a  loving  heart  may  smile 
When  a  sober,  frowning  face  is  shown, 

And  we  cry,  '  It  is  vile/'  " 
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MARIA  ANTOINETTE  AND  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  storm  of  revolution,  whose  elements  had 
been  gathering  for  ages,  burst  upon  France 
in  all  its  fury  in  1789.  A  delirium  seized  upon 
the  masses,  and,  impelled  as  it  were  by  some 
overwhelming  instinct  of  madness,  they  swept 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  setting  at  defiance 
all  law  and  order.  Many  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
king  joined  the  maddened  people.  Most  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  fled,  carrying  with  them  what- 
ever they  could.  Louis  ordered  a  large  portion 
of  the  troops  yet  remaining  loyal,  to  Versailles 
for  the  protection  of  the  royal  person  and  family. 
This  was  a  most  impolitic  step.  The  very  force 
which  should  have  met  the  mob  on  its  own 
ground,  and  met  them  at  the  outset,  was  ordered 
away,  leaving  Paris  in  a  fearful  state  of  anarchy. 
It  was  the  first  triumph  of  the  mob.  Scenes 
ensued  which  baffle  description — such,  indeed,  as 
the  world  never  before  witnessed.  All  restraints 
were  removed,  and  demoniac  passions  raged 
uncurbed.  On  the  14th  of  March  the  Bastile 
was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  frenzied  masses. 
This  added  fuel  to  the  flames. 

The  energy  of  Maria  Theresa  now  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  unfortunate  Antoinette.  But 
in  vain  did  she  endeavor  to  arouse  her  stolid 
husband  to  the  necessity  of  vigorous  and  heroic 
resistance.  He  was  wholly  unmoved.  The  in- 
explicable combination  of  goodness  and  stolidity 
in  his  character  now  reigned  supreme.  The  only 
thought  was  that  of  winning  back  the  love  of 
his  subjects,  proposing  compromises  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  running  bullets,  and  finally 
declaring  that  not  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  his 
people  should  ever  be  shed  at  his  command.  He 
even  resolved  to  go  in  an  open  carriage  and 
unprotected  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  that  he 
might  at  once  prove  his  personal  courage  and 
also  his  love  for  the  people.  The  queen  was  in 
an  agony  over  this  mad  resolve,  but  all  her 
efforts  to  prevent  its  execution  were  unavailing, 
and  she  bade  him  adieu,  never  expecting  his 
return.  Evidence  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  him 
on  the  way  could  not  shake  his  purpose.  The 
National  Assembly,  then  in  session  at  Versailles, 
and  comprising  twelve  hundred  members,  though 
sympathizing  with  the  people,  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  the  sacrifice  of  the  king.  They  ad- 
journed, and,  forming  a  procession,  followed  him 
on  foot.  This  was  on  the  17th  of  July.  The 
king  was  continually  exposed  to  the  jeers  and 
insults  of  the  numberless  hordes  that  thronged 
the  streets  and  hedged  up  his  way.     That  he 


escaped  death  upon  the  spot  is  almost  a  miracle. 
The  visit  was  planned  without  wisdom,  and  its 
issue  was  without  advantage.  Late  at  night  the 
stolid  king  returned  safely  to  his  distracted 
family. 

Soon  the  attention  of  the  mob  was  turned 
toward  Versailles,  and,  driven  by  a  blind  instinct, 
it  rushed  in  that  direction.  Lafayette,  at  the 
head  of  35,000  troops,  was  utterly  powerless  to 
check  the  mighty  torrent.  Fleet  messengers 
warned  the  royal  family  of  its  approach.  Louis 
entreated  the  queen  to  take  the  children  and 
flee  to  some  place  of  safety.  "  I  am  the  daugh- 
ter of  Maria  Theresa,"  she  proudly  replied,  "  and 
have  learned  not  to  fear  death.  Nothing  shall 
induce  me  to  desert  my  husband  in  this  extrem- 
ity." The  scene  that  followed  is  thus  described 
by  the  historian  of  that  period :  "  From  the 
windows  of  their  mansion  the  disorderly  multi- 
tude were  soon  descried,  in  a  dense  and  appar- 
ently-interminable mass,  pouring  along  through 
the  broad  avenues  toward  the  palaces  of  Ver- 
sailles. It  was  in  the  evening  twilight  of  a  dark 
and  rainy  day.  Like  ocean  tides,  the  frantic 
mob  rolled  in  from  every  direction.  Their  shouts 
and  revels  swelled  upon  the  night  air.  The  rain 
began  to  fall  in  torrents.  They  broke  into  the 
houses  for  shelter,  insulted  maids  and  matrons, 
tore  down  every  thing  combustible  for  their 
watch  fires,  massacred  a  few  of  the  body  guard 
of  the  queen,  and,  with  bacchanalian  songs, 
roasted  their  horses  for  food.  And  thus  passed 
the  hours  of  this  long  and  dreary  night  in  hideous 
outrages,  for  which  one  can  hardly  find  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  New  Zealand  cannibalism.  The 
immense  gardens  of  Versailles  were  filled  with  a 
tumultuous  ocean  of  half-frantic  men  and  women, 
tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  wildest  and  most  reckless 
excitement."* 

Toward  morning  the  mob  forced  an  entrance 
to  the  palace.  The  guards  were  cut  down  and 
mutilated  with  savage  barbarity.  Antoinette 
had  barely  time  to  escape  from  her  bed-chamber 
when  the  raging  multitude  burst  into  it  with 
horrid  oaths  and  the  basest  ribaldry.  Her  bed 
was  pierced  through  and  through  with  their 
bayonets.  Lafayette  with  extreme  difficulty 
rallied  enough  of  the  National  Guard  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  royal  family,  but  not  to  protect  them 
from  insult.  The  multitude  stuck  the  bloody 
and  ghastly  heads  of  the  butchered  guards  upon 
pikes  and  held  them  up  before  the  windows, 
where  they  could  be  seen  by  the  royal  family. 

A  dark  and  stormy  day  succeeded  this  terrible 
night.  It  was  the  8th  of  October,  1789.  The 
drenching  rain  and   chilling   wind  had   neither 

*-J.  S.  C.  Abbott. 
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diminished  the  number  nor  abated  the  fury  of 
the  mob.  They  crowded  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
firing  bullets  through  the  windows  and  doors. 
Maria  Antoinette  now  appeared  in  the  splendor 
of  her  queenly  character.  She  was  calm  and 
heroic.  Regardless  of  the  shots  which  were 
whistling  by  her  she  intervened  to  save  some  of 
her  faithful  guards.  When  M.  Luzerne  placed 
himself  before  her  to  shield  her  she  firmly  with 
her  own  hand  resisted  the  effort,  saying,  "The 
king  can  not  afford  to  lose  such  a  faithful  serv- 
ant as  you  are."  When  the  multitude  demanded 
that  she  should  show  herself  upon  the  balcony 
she  immediately  came  forth,  with  her  children  by 
her  side.  She  thus  appealed  to  them  as  a  mother. 
She  knew  they  had  long  h-ated  her,  but  she 
thought  they  would  honor  the  children  of  the 
king.  "Away  with  the  children,"  they  ex- 
claimed. Without  the  least  perceptible  tremor 
she  led  them  back,  and  immediately  appeared 
alone,  with  her  arms  folded  and  her  eyes  turned 
upward  to  heaven.  This  act  of  daring  heroism 
struck  the  multitude  with  profound  surprise;  not 
a  gun  was  fired,  not  an  arm  raised  against  her. 
After  a  moment  of  silence  a  spontaneous  burst 
of  applause  arose,  and  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  reine ! 
vive  la  reine !"  pierced  the  skies.  Had  the  king 
possessed  the  genius  to  avail  himself  of  this 
change  in  the  popular  sentiment,  he  might  have 
leaped  upon  the  top  wave  and  completely  turned 
the  current  in  favor  of  both  himself  and  his 
queen.  But  this  was  too  much  to  expect.  The 
golden  opportunity  passed  forever. 

The  vast  multitude  were  acting  without  plan, 
or  purpose,  or  even  a  leader.  Yet  the  king, 
Lafayette,  and  the  National  Guard  of  35,000 
armed  men  were  completely  powerless  before 
them.  But  why  powerless?  Simply  because 
they  lacked  the  genius,  energy,  and  decision 
called  for  at  the  moment.  They  were  in  fact  as 
much  without  plan  or  purpose  as  the  mob  itself 

The  multitude  now  demanded  that  the  king 
should  go  to  Paris.  With  the  same  blind  lack 
of  policy  which  marked  him  always,  he  con- 
sented to  go  on  condition  that  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren should  accompany  him.  Thus,  instead  of 
availing  himself  of  the  auspicious  moment  when 
they  might  have  been  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
safety,  he  plunged  them  into  the  very  jaws  of  de- 
struction. They  left  Versailles  at  one  o'clock,  and 
were  seven  hours  upon  the  journey.  It  was  an 
awful  ride.  "  Before,  behind,  and  around  was  a 
hideous  concourse  of  vagabonds,  male  and  female, 
in  uncounted  thousands,  armed  with  every  con- 
ceivable weapon,  yelling,  blaspheming,  and  crowd- 
ing against  the  carriages,  so  that  they  surged  to 
and  fro  like  ships  in  a  storm."  The  gory  heads 
of  the  murdered  guards  were  borne  on  pikes  by 


the  windows  of  the  carriage,  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
stant  view  of  those  within.  There  was  also  a 
constant  discharge  of  fire-arms,  so  that  the  car- 
riage was  filled  with  the  smoke  of  the  powder. 
The  bullets  also  pierced  the  windows,  ornaments, 
and  other  parts  of  the  royal  carriage.  It  seems 
almost  a  miracle  that  the  party  escaped  with 
their  lives.  The  Tuileries  now  became  in  fact 
the  prison  instead  of  the  home  oi  the  royal  fam- 
ily. That  night  Paris  is  described  as  being  one 
vast  boiling  caldron  of  tumult  and  riot.  Scenes 
were  enacted  that  transcended  all  former  violence 
and  wickedness.  The  poor  little  dauphin,  when 
he  awoke  in  the  morning,  hearing  the  guns  firing 
and  the  tumult  in  the  street,  clung  to  his  moth- 
er's neck,  trembling  with  fear,  and  exclaiming, 
"  0,  mother !  mother !  is  to-day  yesterday  again?" 
Poor  child !  darker  and  sadder  scenes  were  yet  in 
reserve  for  him. 

Maria  was  the  special  object  of  hate  to  the 
revolutionists.  The  most  absurd  stories  were 
circulated  about  her  hatred  of  France.  At  one 
time  the  rumor  was  that  she  was  inciting  the 
king  to  bombard  the  city;  at  another  that  she 
was  organizing  the  refugees  from  the  country  at 
Coblentz  for  its  invasion;  and  again  that  she 
was  trying  to  rouse  Austria — alas !  Maria  Theresa 
was  now  no  more — to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
king.  These  reports  maddened  the  brutal  multi- 
tude to  such  a  degree  that  every  hour  her  life 
was  in  imminent  peril.  She  was  watched  con- 
tinually. Every  word,  act,  and  expression  of 
countenance  was  reported  to  add  fuel  to  the 
flames.  Her  very  name  was  a  watchword  for 
rage  and  execration.  The  multitude  fell  upon 
her  few  friends  and  tore  them  in  pieces  with  the 
fury  of  famished  wolves.  Maria  was  frequently 
importuned  to  flee  to  some  place  of  safety,  but 
she  resolutely  determined  never  to  leave  her 
husband  and  children,  but  to  live  or  die  with 
them. 

One  cause  of  great  embarrassment  to  the  king 
was  the  fleeing  from  France  of  the  nobles  and 
those  friendly  to  law  and  order.  This  has  been 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  king, 
and  the  nobles  have  been  severely  censured. 
Even  Maria  wrote  to  them  a  beseeching  letter, 
in  which  she  says,  "  If  you  love  your  king,  your 
religion,  your  government,  and  your  country, 
return!  return!  return!"  These  censures  are 
absurd.  The  policy  or  rather  impolicy  of  the 
king  left  them  no  other  alternative  than  to  stay 
at  home  and  be  butchered  by  the  mob,  or  to  seek 
safety  by  flight.  Thousands  of  them  would  have 
rallied  to  the  standard  of  the  king  and  subdued 
the  mob  by  force ;  but  to  stay  in  Paris  and  sub- 
mit unresistingly  to  being  butchered  in  the 
streets,  hung  at  the  lamp-posts,  or  having  their 
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dwellings  burned  around  the  head  of  their  fami- 
lies, was  asking  a  little  too  much  of  human 
nature.  But  through  all  Louis  persisted  in  his 
refusal  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  to  his  people. 
He  would  apply  the  endearing  epithet  "  my  chil- 
dren "  to  the  wolves  ravening  for  the  blood  of 
his  wife  and  children,  still  vainly  hoping  to  win 
them  back  by  concessions,  and  by  evincing 
toward  them  a  forgiving  and  kind  spirit. 

The  crowned  heads  of  Europe  now  began  to 
be  interested  in  the  struggle.  The  brother  of 
the  king,  subsequently  Charles  X,  went  from 
court  to  court  to  create  an  interest  for  Louis. 
Joseph  II,  king  of  Austria,  full  of  alarm  for  his 
royal  sister,*  had  offered  to  send  an  army  of  35,- 
000  to  aid  the  loyalists  of  France  in  reestablish- 
ing the  royal  authority.  But  these  reports  only 
infuriated  the  multitude  still  more.  The  fero- 
cious Marat  now  rose  to  influence  in  the  Assem- 
bly. "  Citizens,"  he  exclaimed,  "  watch  with  an 
eagle  eye  that  palace,  the  impenetrable  den  where 
plots  are  ripening  against  the  people.  There  a 
perfidious  queen  lords  it  over  a  treacherous  king, 
and  rears  the  cubs  of  tyranny."  His  invective 
was  received  with  rounds  of  applause.  Even 
the  king  now  became  aroused  to  his  danger,  and 
resolved  to  escape.  His  plan  was  well  laid, 
though  not  by  himself,  and  had  well-nigh  suc- 
ceeded. The  arrest  and  return  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily to  Paris  form  one  of  the  most  thrilling  chap- 
ters of  this  sad  history.  This  was  the  last  ray 
of  light  that  gleamed  upon  the  waning  fortunes 
of  the  king,  and  this  proved  to  be  only  a  terrible 
mockery  of  his  hopes.  Thenceforward  only  an 
accumulation  of  horrors  awaited  him  and  his 
wretched  family. 

His  return  to  Paris  occurred  on  th^  25th  of 
June,  1791.  Over  one  year  longer  they  con- 
tinued prisoners  in  the  palace,  suffering  indigni- 
ties and  exposed  to  perils  unparalleled.  At  this 
tim€  the  French  people  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  each  arrayed  in  deadly  hostility  toward 
the  others.  The  first,  comprising  most  of  the 
nobles  of  the  realm,  desired  the  reestabiishment 
of  the  monarchy.  The  second  included  the 
Girondists,  who  desired  the  dethronement  of  tho 
king  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic.  The 
third  M^as  that  of  the  Jacobins,  or  ultra  Demo- 
crats, who  demanded  the  entire  abolition  of  all 
distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth.  While  these  fac- 
tions were  fiercely  contending  for  the  supremacy, 

-!'■  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  in  his  history  of  Maria  Antoinette, 
strangely  enough  states  that  she  was  led  by  the  left 
hand  of  the  queen  when  she  appeared  before  the  Hun- 
garian nobles.  Had  Mr.  Abbott  consnlted  his  authori- 
ties he  would  have  learned  that  this  event  occurred  in 
1741,  or  fourteen  years  before  Maria  Antoinette  was 
born. 


the  startling  intelligence  reached  Paris  that  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
had  crossed  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  were 
marching  to  the  rescue  of  the  royal  family.  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  news  was  to  increase 
the  madness  of  the  multitude  till  it  knew  no 
bounds.  It  also  brought  about  a  partial  and 
temporary  alliance  between  the  Girondists  and 
Jacobins.  To  preserve  the  royal  family  longer  in 
the  palace  was  impossible.  They  were  conveyed 
prisoners  first  to  the  hall  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  then  to  the  Temple. 

Their  friends  no  longer  had  access  to  them. 
Their  servants  were  taken  away  and  they  were 
left  to  perform  the  most  menial  duties  themselves. 
The  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  king's  sister,  was  the 
only  companion  of  their  solitude.  Their  food 
was  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  their  treatment 
brutal  in  the  extreme.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
indignities  they  suffered  it  is  related  that  one 
day,  when  the  queen  sought  fresh  air  outside  the 
door  of  her  cell,  one  of  the  guards  amused  his 
companions  by  puffing  tobacco  smoke  in  her  face. 

In  very  pity  for  his  misfortunes  we  now  forget 
the  weakness  and  stolid  passiveness  of  the  king. 
The  pious  trust,  the  patient  endurance,  and  the 
affectionate  sympathy  for  each  other  now  mani- 
fested by  the  royai  prisoners,  make  their  prison  a 
hallowed  spot.  The  sainted  Elizabeth  seemed  to 
be  the  good  angel  lending  even  a  charm  to  their 
captivity. 

Six  weeks  later,  on  one  dark,  gloomy  night,  the 
king  was  torn  from  the  arms  of  this  loving  group, 
amid  the  agonizing  screams  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  hurried  away  to  one  of  the  most 
gloomy  and  loathsome  cells  of  the  dismal  prison. 
The  queen  in  the  most  piteous  manner  appealed 
to  the  sympathies  of  her  jailers,  wringing  her 
hands  in  the  agony  of  despair ;  but  her  entreaties 
fell  upon  hearts  of  stone.  Thank  God,  there  is 
retribution  somewhere  for  crime ! 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1793,  a  little  more 
than  five  months  after  their  incarceration,  the 
king  was  condemned  by  the  National  Assembly 
to  death,  and  the  next  morning  the  guillotine  did 
its  work.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  citizens 
witnessed  the  tragedy.  The  condemnation  and 
execution  ^vere  hastened  in  consequence  of  the 
approach  of  the  allied  armies  and  the  defeat  of 
the  French  troops.  Thus  the  bad  fortune  of  the 
king  continually  followed  him;  the  very  means 
employed  to  benefit  his  cause,  precipitating  his 
misfortunes  all  through,  and  the  final  eflfort  for 
his  rescue  only  hastening  his  execution.  In  his 
last  moments  he  maintained  the  firmness  of  his 
faith  and  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  As  he  stood 
upon  the  scaffold  he  attempted  to  address  the 
multitude.     "People,"   said  he,  "I  die  innocent 
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of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  my  charge.  I  pardon 
the  authors  of  my  death,  and  pray  God  the  blood 
you  are  about  to  shed  may  never  fall  again  upon 
France.  And  you,  unhappy  people — "  Here 
his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  beating  of  drums 
and  the  clamor  of  the  assassins.  The  king  turned 
sadly  away.  His  executioners  bound  him  to  the 
plank  beneath  the  glittering  ax.  "The  plank 
sunk.     The  blade  glided.     The  head  fell." 

About  four  months  more  of  dreary  solitude 
and  of  agonizing  suspense  was  endured  by  the 
queen,  when  a  new  affliction  fell  upon  her.  The 
scene  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Abbott :  "  A  loud 
noise  was  heard  one  night  at  the  door  of  their 
chamber,  and  a  band  of  armed  men  came  tumult- 
uously  in  and  read  to  the  queen  an  order  that 
her  little  son  should  be  entirely  separated  from 
her  and  imprisoned  by  himself.  The  poor  child, 
as  he  heard  this  cruel  decree,  was  frantic  with 
terror,  and,  throwing  himself  into  his  mother's 
arms,  shrieked  out,  '  0,  mother !  mother !  do  not 
abandon  me  to  these  men.  They  will  kill  me  as 
they  did  papa.'  The  queen  was  thrown  into  a 
perfect  delirium  of  mental  agony.  She  placed 
her  child  upon  the  bed,  and  stationing  herself 
before  him,  with  eyes  glaring  like  a  tigress,  and 
with  almost  superhuman  energy,  declared  that 
they  should  tear  her  in  pieces  before  they  should 
touch  her  poor  boy.  The  officers  were  subdued 
by  this  affecting  exhibition  of  maternal  love,  and 
forbore  violence.  For  two  hours  she  thus  con- 
tended against  all  solicitations,  till,  entirely  over- 
come by  exhaustion,  she  fell  in  a  swoon  on  the 
floor.  The  child  was  then  hurried  from  the 
department  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  brutal 
wretch,  whose  name,  Simon,  inhumanity  has  im- 
mortalized." Utter  despair  now  settled  down 
upon  the  wretched  Antoinette.  Her  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ten- 
derly ministered  to  her;  but  her  life  was  only 
one  prolonged  and  ever-deepening  agony. 

The  fiends  who  had  her  in  charge  could  not 
long  permit  even  these  indulgences  in  kind  effort 
to  alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  the  queen.  They 
tore  her  away  from  her  companions,  and  plunged 
her  into  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  loathsome 
of  the  dungeons  beneath  the  Conciergerie.  The 
walls  were  damp,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with 
mud  and  water.  A  rickety  chair,  an  old  pine 
table,  and  a  miserable  pallet  was  the  only  furni- 
ture in  the  cell.  The  shoes  of  the  queen  were 
soaked  with  water  and  soon  fell  from  her  feet, 
and  her  clothes  rotted  and  fell  from  her  body 
piece  by  piece.  The  wife  of  the  jailer  was  smit- 
ten with  compassion,  and  ministered  a  few  com- 
forts to  the  prisoner.  But  for  this  she  and  her 
husband  were  both  plunged  into  a  similar  dun- 
geon. 


Unterrified  by  this  the  daughter  of  the  new- 
jailer  visited  the  queen  daily  to  minister  to  her 
necessities.  Antoinette  had  drawn  threads  from 
a  woolen  blanket,  and,  by  means  of  a  toothpick, 
plaited  them  into  a  garter.  Through  the  aid  of 
the  daughter  of  the  jailer,  she  succeeded  in 
transmitting  it  to  her  daughter,  as  the  memorial 
of  a  mother's  love.  That  garter  is  still  preserved 
as  a  sacred  relic. 

The  denouement  with  the  poor  queen,  who 
must  now  thoroughly  enlist  our  sympathies,  was 
not  long  delayed.  Early  in  October  she  was 
brought  up  from  her  loathsome  dungeon  into  the 
court-room  to  undergo  the  mockery  of  a  trial. 
She  was  a  most  pitiable  spectacle.  Her  hair  had 
become  gray,  and  deep  lines  had  been  traced  by 
still  deeper  agonies  upon  her  queenly  counte- 
nance. She  condescended  to  make  no  defense, 
averring  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  those  from 
whom  she  had  learned  to  expect  neither  justice 
nor  mercy.  Condemnation  of  course  followed 
trial.  Her  sentence  was  death  upon  the  guillo- 
tine within  twenty-four  hours.  Neither  the 
sentence  nor  the  insults  of  the  mob  could  affect 
her.  Not  a  muscle  moved,  her  cheek  was  un- 
blanched,  her  eye  calm  and  piercing,  and  she 
stood  in  spirit  lofty  and  unbroken. 

That  night  she  wrote  a  very  touching  letter  to 
her  children  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Then 
she  kneeled  down  upon  the  floor  of  her  cell  and 
prayed  till  her  soul  was  elevated  and  tranquilized 
by  the  influences  of  a  serene  and  holy  faith,  after 
which  she  threw  herself  upon  her  couch  and 
fell  into  a  profound  slumber.  With  the  morning 
came  the  daughter  of  the  jailer  once  more  to 
exercise  her  kind  offices.  The  queen  was  dressed 
in  a  white  robe,  and  a  white  cap  was  placed  upon 
her  head.  It  was  a  simple  yet  eloquent  protest 
of  her  innocence  of  crime  against  the  State.  To 
render  the  closing  scene  still  more  degrading  her 
arms  were  bound  behind  her,  and  she  was  carried 
to  the  place  of  execution  in  an  open  hay-cart. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  railing,  but  con- 
tained no  seat.  She  could  not  sit  down,  nor 
could  she  use  her  arms  to  steady  herself,  but  was 
pitched  violently  to  and  fro  as  the  cart  rumbled 
along.  Her  clothing  was  disan^anged,  and  she 
was  bruised  and  wounded.  It  makes  one  almost 
shudder  to  think  how  demon-like  humanity 
may  become  when  we  find  even  females  adding 
insults  and  derision  to  all  this  misery.  Shouts 
of  laughter  and  cries  of  "Down  with  the  Aus- 
trian I"  greeted  her  throughout  the  long  ride.  The 
car  paused  a  moment  before  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries.  The  queen  gazed  for  a  few  moments 
upon  the  scene  of  her  former  grandeur,  and  the 
tears  gushed  from  her  eyes.  With  a  strong  eflfort 
of   will    she   checked   their  flowing,   and    again 
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calmly  looked  around  upon  the  surging  multi- 
tude that  like  a  vast  ocean  spread  out  around 
her. 

The  cavalcade  soon  reached  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold.  It  was  the  same  on  which  her  husband 
had  been  executed  six  months  before.  She 
calmly  surveyed  the  instrument  of  death  and  the 
preparations  for  her  own  execution.  "  She  waited 
for  no  directions,  but  with  a  firm,  yet  not  hurried, 
tread  ascended  the  steps."  Then  she  kneeled 
down,  and  forgetful  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
forgetful  of  the  awful  scene  around  her,  forgetful 
even  of  herself,  she  with  solemn  entreaty  com- 
mended her  dear  children  and  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth to  the  care  of  the  Father  of  Mercies.  As 
she  arose,  she  turned  her  eyes  once  more  toward 
the  Temple,  and  said,  "Adieu!  adieu!  my  dear 
children;  I  go  to  rejoin  your  father." 

Even  the  executioner,  hardened  as  he  was  by 
familiarity  with  scenes  of  blood,  trembled  as  he 
performed  his  ofl&ce.  Yet  onward  moved  the 
fates.  The  ax  fell.  The  head  dropped  into  the 
basket,  and  one  long  and  fierce  shout  rent  the 
air—"  Vive  la  Republique !"  The  tragedy  was 
now  closed. 

The  body  of  the  king  had  been  thrown  into  a 
pit  and  covered  with  quicklime;  that  of  Maria 
Antoinette  was  placed  in  a  pine  coffin  and  hur- 
ried to  an  obscure  burial.  Upon  the  records  of 
the  Church  of  La  Madeleine,  for  that  period,  is 
the  following  charge :  "  October  l^th — For  the 
coffin  of  the  widow  Capet,  seven  francs." 
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LIFE,  whether  in  ourselves  or  in  all  that  sur- 
rounds us,  is  at  once  so  mysterious  in  origin, 
so  multiform  in  development,  so  beautiful  and 
admirable  in  adaptation,  as  to  have  engaged  in 
all  ages  the  philosophic  mind  in  researches  for  its 
principle,  the  study  of  its  varieties  and  relations 
to  the  inorganic  creations  on  which  it  rests. 

Life,  as  an  essence  or  principle,  is  one  of  the 
elemental  forces  of  the  universe,  and  must  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  gravitation, 
caloric,  light--,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical 
affinity.  It  is  a  mystery  in  its  essence ;  but  so 
are  gravitation,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, and  chemical  affinity,  and  therefore  the 
same  rules  that  guide  us  in  the  study  of  the  laws 
of  the  rest  of  the  list  must  direct  us  in  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  life.  As  with  those,  so  with  this — 
we  must  refer  all  to  the  great  First  Cause. 

It  is  not  at  all  discouraging  to  the  student  to 
be  baffled  in  his  research  for  vitality  as  an  es- 


sence, for  he  knows  that  it  is  just  as  fruitless  to 
seek  the  essence  of  heat,  or  electricity,  or  any 
other  element  of  the  scale.  He  accepts  it  as  a 
mystery  as  regards  its  principle,  but  studies  it 
like  any  other  element  in  natural  science  as 
regards  its  laws. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  generalizations  of 
science  of  late  years  is  that  of  Mr.  Grove,  on  the 
correlation  of  forces,  physical  and  vital,  in  which 
he  shows  the  mutual  relationship  or  equivalency 
of  the  forces  which  we  have  placed  in  the  list 
above,  and  styled  elementary.  He  shows  that 
we  may  take  either  of  those  elements  and  manip- 
ulate it  so  that  successively  all  the  rest  shall  be 
produced.  For  example,  caloric  may  be  devel- 
oped into  electricity,  and  conversely,  electricity 
may  be  developed  into  caloric ;  electricity  may 
be  converted  into  magnetism,  and  magnetism 
be  changed  back  into  electricity;  electricity 
develops  chemical  affinity,  and  chemical  affinity 
produces  electricity;  light  is  exhibited  in  chem- 
ical action,  and  the  action  of  light  creates  chemical 
changes.  The  influences  of  these  forces,  as  so 
many  stimuli,  develop  vital  action,  and  vitality, 
in  turn,  develops  all  the  rest.  Mechanical  power 
is  also  correlated  to  these,  and  it  is  through  this 
fortunate  circumstance  that  man  has  laid  hold  of 
the  materials  and  forces  of  nature,  and  made 
them  subserve  such  stupendous  and  valuable 
purposes.  Thus,  mechanical  motion  arrested,  or 
friction,  produces  heat,  heat  produces  steam, 
whose  vast  mechanic  powers  are  worked  up  by 
the  engine.  Mechanic  power  creates  electricity, 
and  in  return  electricity  produces  mechanio 
power.  Chemical  affinity  is,  however,  the  great 
means  of  developing  heat,  as  in  combustion,  and  it 
is  the  immense  expansive  force  of  this,  developed 
in  the  vapor  of  water  and  regulated  by  the  engine, 
that  gives  us  such  unlimited  mechanical  power. 

Now,  we  have  barely  noticed  the  correlative 
value  of  light,  and  must  reserve  for  another  article 
its  full  exhibition,  merely  adding  now,  that  under 
its  influence  the  great  masses  of  combustible  ma- 
terial of  the  globe  have  been  created;  and  if 
we,  then,  begin  with  our  immense  mechanical 
power,  by  which  all  our  great  ships  are  driven 
through  the  seas,  and  all  our  great  manufactories 
are  driven  on  the  land,  we  find  vegetable  combus- 
tion to  be  the  cause,  and  those  vegetable  stores 
were  created  by  the  light  of  the  remotest  ages ; 
and  we  can  say  that  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun  then  locked  up,  or  "  fixed  "  in  the  growth  of 
vegetable  matter,  are  now  returned  again  to  the 
universe,  for  our  use  in  the  light  and  heat  devel- 
oped by  chemical  affinity  in  the  process  of  com- 
bustion. 

This  statement  of  the  correlation  of  these 
forces  also  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  definite  pro- 
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portions  in  this  equivalent  relation.  Thus,  if 
electricity  can  be  transmuted  into  heat,  light, 
chemical  affinity,  magnetism,  and  mechanical 
power,  it  ought  to  follow  that  the  amount  of 
each  produced  successively  should  be  equal  to 
the  rest  individually,  and  this  is  truly  proven  by 
the  experiments.  A  definite  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity will  produce  a  definite  amount  of  magnet- 
ism, light,  chemical  affinity,  and  mechanical 
power;  and  the  conclusion  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  physicist  is,  that  he  only 
traces,  as  he  follows  the  succession,  the  action  of 
a  single  force  developed  under  different  circum- 
stances. 

The  unity  of  the  forces  of  nature  dreamed  of 
or  asserted  by  philosophers  as  old  as  Pythagoras, 
becomes  now  one  of  the  generalizations  of  mod- 
ern science. 

But  to  develop  these  different  forces  by  the 
action  of  any  one  in  the  scale,  requires  the  agency 
of  certain  media,  or,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  calls  them, 
material  substrata.  If  electricity  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  magnetism,  it  must  be  passed  through 
a  bar  of  soft  iron,  which  thus  becomes  a  magnet. 
So  heat  is  converted  into  electricity  by  the  agency 
of  a  compound  bar  of  bismuth  and  antimony ;  so 
light  may  be  affected  by  magnetic  action  on 
crystals  of  borate  of  lead.  Vital  actions  are 
developed  by  several  of  these  forces,  more  par- 
ticularly light  and  heat  acting  on  organic  sub- 
stances called  germs.  A  seed  without  the  agency 
of  light  and  heat  could  never  be  developed  into  a 
vegetable  growth.  If  soft  iron  is,  then,  the  only 
material  substratum  which  acted  upon  by  elec- 
tricity will  develop  magnetism,  so  the  organic 
germ,  vegetable  or  animal,  is  the  only  material 
substratum  which,  acted  upon  by  light  and  heat, 
will  develop  vital  actions ;  and  it  may  be  clearly 
stated,  in  regard  to  vegetable  growths,  at  least, 
that  their  extent  and  character  are  dependent  on 
the  quantities  of  light  and  heat  received  from  the 
sun.  The  wild-cherry,  which  is  a  mammoth  tree 
in  Virginia,  is  dwarfed  to  a  mere  shrub  in  the 
latitude  of  62°  north. 

The  most  obvious  consideration  to  the  phys- 
icist's mind,  as  he  glances  at  the  universe,  have 
usually  been  three;  namely:  the  forces  acting, 
the  material  acted  upon,  and  the  phenomena 
produced.  Thus  matter  and  forces  have  usually 
been  separately  studied  in  all  philosophic  inqui- 
ries, and  it  is  still,  for  various  reasons,  very  con- 
venient to  keep  up  the  distinction,  though  a  very 
interesting  yet  more  abstract  view  of  the  ques- 
tion has  latterly  been  taken  by  philosophers,  who 
reject  the  idea  that  heat,  or  light,  or  electricity, 
etc.,  arc  separate  and  distinct  from  matter,  but 
merely  different  states  of  matter  from  changes  in 
its  molecular  or  atomic  condition. 


Every  one  knows  that  a  piece  of  pure  iron  is  a 
collection  of  particles,  or  atoms  of  that  metal, 
and  that  a  mass,  whether  it  weighs  a  grain  or  a 
tun,  is  still  but  separate,  minute  particles  in  a 
state  of  cohesion.  If  it  be  heated  so  as  to  ex- 
pand and  perform  some  mechanical  purpose,  we 
say  the  carbonic  force  is  acting  through  it ;  or,  if 
it  is  magnetized  and  acts  as  a  magnet,  we  say  the 
magnetic  force  is  acting  through  it,  though  all 
agree  that  heat  and  magnetism  are  invisible,  in- 
tangible, and  imponderable  to  our  senses.  So, 
we  repeat,  philosophers  now  assume  that  it  is  not 
any  addition  to  the  pi^ce  of  iron  of  any  extra- 
neous substance,  that  makes  it  at  one  time  hot 
and  at  another  magnetic,  but  that  these  distinct 
conditions  are  due  to  different  motions  of  its 
particles  or  atoms.  When  thrown  into  certain 
forms  the  piece  is  a  m.agnet;  into  others,  it  is  hot. 

All  kinds  of  matter  exist  in  this  atomic  state, 
the  atoms  being  separate  in  the  most  solid  sub- 
stances, and  freely  moving  upon  each  other. 
Chemistry  proves  this  atomic  state  of  "every 
thing  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world  with 
absolute,  mathematical  precision,  though  the 
subdivision  of  a  substance  has  never  been 
effected ;  that  this  ultimate  state  could  be  seen  by 
the  microscopist,  for  this  state  is  infinitely 
minute,  far  beyond  the  utmost  powers  of  his 
assisted  eye.  Yet,  when  we  observe  a  great 
stream  of  water,  we  must  consider  it  not  as  a 
liquid  mass,  but  an  aggregation  of  atoms,  rolling 
smoothly  upon  each  other,  and  the  spaces  between 
them  capable  of  being  condensed  by  cold  or  ex- 
panded by  heat.  So  the  particles  of  iron  are 
separated  by  heat,  and  it  occupies  more  space. 
The  great  tubular  iron  bridges,  at  Montreal,  or 
Menai,  are  considerably  longer  in  Summer  than 
in  Winter,  from  different  increments  of  solar 
heat. 

This  tedious  exposition  has  been  entered  into 
in  order  to  make  clear  to  the  most  casual  reader 
that  all  matter,  whether  solids,  or  fluids,  or 
gases — as  iron,  steel,  rock,  wood,  air,  water,  flesh, 
or  blood,  etc. — is  but  a  collection  of  atoms, 
freely  moving  upon  each  other,  and  changing 
their  positions  under  different  circumstances. 
A  cannon,  using  the  same  weight  of  powder,  can 
not  be  fired  indefinitely,  for  after  a  time  the 
shock  of  successive  explosions  so  changes  the 
relations  of  its  atoms  to  each  other  that  tiieir 
power  of  cohesion  is  lost  and  the  gun  bursts.  So 
likewise  the  axle  of  the  railroad  carriage,  though 
subject  to  no  unusual  strain,  at  last  breaks. 
And  the  great  cables  of  the  suspension  bridge 
finally  snap  from  the  result  of  the  changes  of 
atoms  which  constant  vibration  has  brought 
about. 

The  universe  thus  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
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forces  acting,  material  acted  on  and  resulting 
phenomena,  but  as  matter  in  motion;  and  upon 
this  motion,  though  perhaps  not  fully  capable  of 
demonstration,  rests  the  interesting  Undulatory 
Theory  of  modern  physicists. 

In  the  different  motions  of  matter  we  get  the 
explanation  of  whirlwinds,  water-spouts,  the 
waving  of  a  field  of  grain,  the  phenomena  of 
sound,  the  radiation,  reflection,  absorption,  re- 
fraction, and  polarization  of  light.  So  also  of 
heat,  and,  too,  of  electricity,  which,  whether 
manifested  in  its  different  varieties  of  common, 
galvanic,  magnetic,  thermal,  or  animal,  is  known 
to  be  the  same,  but  exhibiting  itself  differently 
according  to  quantity  and  intensity. 

Sir  John  Herschel  attributes  to  the  sunbeam, 
as  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  geological 
changes,  volcanic  activity,  chemical  action,  and 
vegetable  life,  seen  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe. 
If  the  sun  be  thus  the  mother  of  all  things,  and 
our  globe,  indeed,  according  to  La  Place,  be  but 
one  of  its  great  cast-off  particles,  and  still  pos- 
sessing all  the  atomic  capabilities  and  potences 
of  the  crust  from  which  the  world  has  been 
thrown,  we  may  favorably  entertain  the  theory 
that  the  undulations  or  motions  of  that  mighty 
center  of  our  system,  by  transit,  keeps  in  ceaseless 
play  the  atomic  state  of  all  that  constitutes  or 
rests  upon  the  earth. 

According  to  this  generalization,  styled  the 
Undulatory  Theory,  solar  emanations  of  light, 
heat,  and  chemical  influences,  are  not  particles  of 
material  substances  which  traverse  the  immense 
distances  between  the  sun  and  the  planets,  but 
simply,  conditions  of  agitation  in  the  sun  itself, 
conveyed  in  waves  or  undulations  through  the 
tenuous  ether  to  our  atmosphere,  affecting  its 
particles  similarly,  and  subsequently  the  parti- 
cles of  substances  upon  and  forming  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  and  thus  by  "  their  descent  and  sub- 
division, or  revolution  into  lower  forms,  generate 
all  the  manifestations  of  nature."  So  that  it  is 
said  we  know  nothing  of  matter  except  by  its 
motions,  and  substances  are  heavy  or  light,  hot  or 
cold,  red  or  green,  sweet  or  sour,  hard  or  soft, 
and  fragrant  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the 
power  of  undulations  which  emanate  from  them 
and  impress  our  senses. 

From  these  remarks  on  force  in  general,  we 
return  to  the  consideration  of  that  which  we  be- 
gan upon,  vitality,  or  life  force,  and  although  its 
manifestation  could  be  discussed  on  the  theory 
of  undulation,  yet  it  will  be  easier  to  express 
ourselves  in  the  old  view  of  material,  forces,  and 
phenomena. 

A  material  substratum  must  exist  for  the  man- 
ifestation of  phenomena  by  the  influence  of  the 


vital  force.  In  the  vegetable  and  animal  world, 
the  "starting"  point  is  a  minute  structure,  called 
a  cell  or  germ.  In  an  animal,  this  small  organi- 
zation contains  the  rudiment  of  all  the  distinct 
parts  of  the  body.  The  nervous  tissue  is  entirely 
different  from  the  muscular,  and  the  heart  is  an 
organ  wholly  dissimilar  in  structure  and  forma- 
tion to  the  liver;  so  are  the  brain  and  lungs 
totally  unlike.  Each  organ  has  its  peculiar  start- 
ing-point, and  when  placed  in  circumstances  will 
grow,  and  in  the  progress  of  growth  the  complete- 
ness of  development  of  a  perfect  being  is  seen. 

The  Greeks  called  man  a  microcosm  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  universe,  which  they  denom- 
inated the  macrocosm,  because  they  said  that  in 
man  existed  an  epitome  of  all  the  laws  by  which 
the  external  world  was  governed.  But  how 
much  closer  has  modern  science  established  this 
relation  by  its  knowledge  of  the  intricate  laws  of 
life  and  nature,  of  which  the  old  Greek  never 
dreamed !  About  one-third  of  all  the  elements 
of  matter  is  found  in  animals ;  onl}'-  to  mention  a 
few,  as  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  lime, 
magnesia,  potash,  chlorine,  iron,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, alum ;  and  in  regard  to  forces,  we  have 
in  play,  gravitation,  heat,  electricity,  chemical 
aflinity,  and  such  as  are  peculiar  to  animal,  mus- 
cular, and  nervous  forces,  which  are  "correlated" 
to  some  of  those  exhibited  in  inorganic  matter. 

Besides  we  have  in  man  displayed  that  crown- 
ing force,  the  mind,  whose  organ,  or  material 
substratum,  is  the  brain,  the  correlative  relation 
of  which  to  his  physical  forces  we  may  hereafter 
attempt  to  show. 

There  is  one  force,  or  influence,  in  vital  organi- 
zation which  has  no  correlative,  and  that  is  the 
formative  force.  It  is  not  difl&cult  to  see  how 
germs,  cast  into  propitious  soil  or  plasma,  may 
find  the  material  of  growth  indefinitely,  like  a 
point  in  a  saline  solution,  which,  beginning  to 
crystallize,  goes  on  till  all  the  salt  in  solution  is 
taken  up.  There  is  no  limit  to  crystalline  ag- 
gregation. But  animals  and  vegetables  have 
definite  growth  and  forms,  after  the  similitudes 
of  those  types  which  God  first  created.  Though 
the  microscope  or  chemical  analysis  may  not  be 
able  to  discern  any  difference  in  the  germ  of  the 
highest  or  lowest  animal  in  the  scale,  yet  definite 
and  symmetrical  forms  of  the  most  diverse  char- 
acter are  eventually  developed.  What  it  is  that 
determines  these  differences  science  can  not 
answer.  In  the  malignant  growth  of  cancerous 
and  other  tumors  we  see  nutrition  and  develop- 
ment in  active  progress,  but,  alas !  to  subserve  no 
useful  end;  the  formative  force  seems  to  be  in 
abeyance,  the  malignant  mass  is  a  parasite,  ex- 
hausting all  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  blood  for 
its  purposeless  and  ruinous  increase. 
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LADIES'    REPOSITORY. 


A   HAPPY    NE^A;"-YEAR! 


BY    VIRGINIA    F.    TOWNSEND, 


DO  N'T  you  think  I  've  got  a  good  husband, 
Charlotte?  He  's  the  very  best  man  in  the 
world !" 

The  lady  who  made  this  interrogation  and 
answered  it  in  the  same  breath,  in  so  inflated  a 
style  that  her  relations  with  the  subject  of  her 
remark  only  excused  it,  was  a  warm-hearted, 
highly-impulsive  little  woman,  a  wife  of  half  a 
dozen  years,  as  the  date  of  the  plain  gold  ring 
on  her  third  finger  testified.  She  was  sitting  m 
the  pleasant  and  tasteful,  but  by  no  means 
elegant  parlor  of  her  friend,  Mrs,  Charlotte 
Dexter,  and  she  had  run  in  for  a  friendly  call 
two  days  after  Christmas. 

The  ladies  had  been  schoolmates,  and  the  warm 
and  somewhat  romantic  friendship  of  their  girl- 
hood had  been  continued  and  solidified  after 
their  marriage. 

Mrs.  Ripley  and  Mrs.  Dexter  had  crossed  a 
little  beyond  their  thirtieth  birthdays.  Both 
were  intelligent  and  agreeable  women.  Both 
had  married  men  of  worth  and  integrity,  who  by 
economy  and  strict  business  habits  were  making 
their  way  in  the  world,  for  neither  had  fortunes 
to  commence  with. 

Now,  it  happened  that  Mrs.  Dexter's  parlor 
communicated  with  her  sitting-room,  that  the 
door  between  them  was  ajar,  and  that  just  as 
Mrs.  Ripley  made  the  remark  which  opens  our 
story,  the  husband  of  her  hostess  hung  his 
coat  on  the  hat  rack  and  walked  into  the  sitting- 
room  and  spread  his  hands  over  the  pleasant 
grate  fire,  for  they  were  blue  with  the  cold.  A 
smile,  with  a  mixture  of  amusement  and  con- 
tempt, went  over  his  face,  which  was,  on  the 
whole,  an  agreeable  one,  as  he  heard  the  remark 
of  his  wife's  friend,  which  exalted  one  man  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  rest  of  his  sex. 

"  That  sounds  just  like  a  woman,"  he  muttered 
to  himself.  "It's  amusing  to  hear  'em  talk. 
They  deal  in  such  tremendous  adjectives  !"  But 
his  cogitations  on  this  feminine  infirmity  were  cut 
short  by  the  bright;  earnest  voice, 

"  Now,  you  will  think  just  as  I  do,"  it  con- 
tinued, "  when  I  show  you  what  he  brought  me 
home  last  Christmas." 

"  I  shan't  be  brought  to  admit  that  he 's  better 
than  Edward.  You  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
that,  Julia,"  subjoined  a  voice  that  somehow 
sounded,  just  then,  particularly  sweet  in  the 
listening  ear  of  Edward  Dexter. 

"  Ah,  well,  I  '11  make  an  exception  in  his  favor, 
as  it  happens  to  be  his  wife  to  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing;"   and    this   was  followed    by   a   moment's 


silence,  during  which  Mrs.  Ripley  had  thrown 
aside  the  folds  of  her  cloak,  drawn  a  gold  watch 
from  her  waist-belt,  and  slipped  it  into  Mrs. 
Dexter's  hand. 

"What,  a  gold  watch? — why,  Julia!"  was  the 
astonished  exclamation  which  followed,  as  Mrs. 
Dexter  lifted  up  the  pretty  time-piece  and  gazed 
at  it  admiringly. 

"  Yes ;  is  n't  it  a  perfect  beauty  ?  I  always 
liked  that  rich,  plain  chasing  so  much;  and 
there's  a  gold  cap  inside,  also,"  displaying  the 
inside  of  her  watch  with  that  childlike  sort  of 
pleasure  which  always  counts  on  sympathetic 
admiration  and  delight  in  the  beholder.  "  It  was 
a  great  bargain.  Harry  only  gave  forty  dollars 
for  it.  You  can't  think,  Charlotte,  how  perfectly 
taken  back  with  amazement  I  was,  when  I  found 
it  in  my  stocking,  which  Willard  had  hung  on 
the  mantle  Christmas  morning.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  several  times  to  be  certain  that  I  was 
awake." 

"  Well,  you  have  got  a  good  husband,  Julia, 
that  is  certain,"  cordially  responded  Mrs.  Dexter; 
but  somehow  these  words  did  not  give  quite  so 
much  pleasure  to  her  husband  as  her  former 
remark  had  done. 

"Is  n't  he?  I  thought  that  such  a  gift  these 
hard  times  was  terribly  extravagant,  and  told 
Willard  so.  But  he  said  no ;  that  the  watch  was 
a  useful  article,  and  that  if  we  were  ever  reduced 
to  selling  it,  it  would  probably  bring  the  money 
back  which  he  gave  for  it ;  and  he  wanted  me  to 
have  one  present  from  him  which  I  could  look  at 
and  remember  with  peculiar  pleasure,  for  his 
sake,  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  and,  moreover,  he 
said  that  I  'd  earned  the  watch,  by  the  six  years 
of  steadfast  economy  which  I  'd  practiced  in  my 
household." 

"  Well,  I  congratulate  you,  Julia,  both  on  Wil- 
lard and  on  the  watch,"  responded  Mrs.  Dexter; 
and  her  husband  felt  a  shade  of  sadness  in  her 
voice.  He  knew  that  it  did  not  spring  from  any 
envy  at  her  friend's  good  fortune.  His  wife  was 
above  such  a  petty  feeling,  and  would  be  gener- 
ously glad  in  any  thing  which  brought  pleasure 
to  Mrs.  Ripley. 

"  And,  now,  did  you  have  a  pleasant  Christ- 
mas, Charlotte?" 

"  0,  yes ;  but  a  quiet  one."  The  tones  were 
very  "quiet,"  too,  which  ran  along  the  words, 
and  the  husband  felt  that  there  were  no  warm, 
bright  memories  to  give  them  color  and  anima- 
tion. "  I  gave  the  day  quite  up  to  the  children. 
Indeed,  I  was  tired  sitting  up  so  late  the  night 
before  to  dress  Mary's  doll,  and  I  was  out  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  hunting  up  some  toys 
for  my  boy  and  girl.  You  know  how  children's 
hearts  are  set  on  these  things;   and  providing 
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them  always  falls  on  me,  because  Edward  is  so 
hurried  with  business  at  this  season  of  the  year." 

"It's  just  so  with  Willard.  But  I  always 
coax  him  into  giving  me  an  hour  or  two  for 
selecting  the  children's  Christmas  toys;  and  I 
believe  that  he  enjoys  it  as  much  as  I  do." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  somehow  I  can't  drag  Ed- 
ward away  from  the  store ;  so  I  have  that  part 
of  the  enjoyment  to  myself." 

Probably  Mrs.  Dexter  was  not  aware  how 
much  regret,  which  touched  on  pain,  there  was  in 
her  words,  for  she  was  too  true  and  loving  a  wife 
to  insinuate  by  look  or  tone  any  thing  which 
could  reflect  in  the  slightest  degree  on  her  hus- 
band, or  give  one  the  slightest  reason  to  infer 
that  he  was  not  above  reproach  in  all  domestic 
relations  and  obligations;  but  Mrs.  Eipley  must 
have  felt  in  the  tones  somewhat  that  lier  friend 
would  never  have  acknowledged  to  her,  for  she 
said,  quickly,  and  in  a  half-commiserating  way, 
"0,  well,  you  know,  Charlotte,  that  men  never 
think  of  these  things  as  we  do.  Willard  is  quite 
a  marvel  for  the  interest  that  he  takes  in  such 
matters.  But  I  've  had  to  draw  him  into  it,  and 
take  most  of  the  credit  to  myself." 

And  then  Mrs.  Eipley  looked  at  her  watch, 
and  saw  it  was  an  hour  later  than  she  suspected, 
and  rose  at  once  to  leave. 

Her  friend  did  not  detain  her.  She  had  no 
Christmas  gift  to  show  ! 

Mrs.  Dexter  returned  to  the  parlor,  and  busied 
herself  in  arranging  the  vases  and  books  on  the 
table,  and  her  husband  still  stood  with  his  hands 
spread  before  the  grate  fire,  and  an  unusually- 
thoughtful  expression  on  his  countenance. 

The  truth  is,  he  was  annoyed  and  disturbed, 
for  it  was  somewhat  humiliating  to  feel  that  he 
had  been  brought  into  comparison  with  the  hus- 
band of  his  wife's  friend,  and  that  the  result  had 
been  unflattering  to  himself.  It  was  not  agree- 
able to  reflect  that  Julia  Ripley  would  walk  home 
congratulating  herself  because  she  had  so  much 
more  thoughtful  and  generous  a  husband  than 
her  friend,  Charlotte  Dexter, 

The  man  moved  uneasily,  and  rubbed  his 
hands  briskly  as  this  unwelcome  thought  in- 
truded itself.  Edward  Dexter  had  a  very  com- 
fortable degree  of  self-esteem.  He  held  his  own 
opinions  with  tenacity,  and  was  not  easily  con- 
vinced that  he  could  be  mistaken  or  enlightened 
in  any  matter  respecting  which  he  had  thor- 
oughly made  up  his  mind.  Moreover,  he  was 
naturally  of  a  somewhat  practical  tendency,  and 
the  mercantile  life  in  which  he  was  engrossed 
had  certainly  been  little  calculated  to  develop 
that  tender  and  healthful  sentiment  which  gath- 
ers its  sweet  blossoms  about  one's  home,  and 
fills  it  with  beauty  and  fragrance. 


Edward  Dexter  meant  to  be  a  good  husband, 
a  loving  and  watchful  father.  He  supplied  the 
wants  of  his  wife  and  family  cheerfully,  and  for 
its  sake,  as  he  believed,  devoted  himself  assidu- 
ously to  his  business;  and  he  would  have  been 
amazed  and  indignant  if  any  one  had  insinuated 
that  he  was  not  above  reproach  in  both  of  these 
relations. 

But  the  dew  and  the  sunshine  of  tender  and 
loving  words  did  not  fall  softly,  day  by  day,  on 
the  roots  of  that  vine  under  whose  shadows  he 
sat.  Its  green  and  goodly  tendrils  were  not  full 
of  the  golden  blossoms  and  fruits  of  all  sweet 
and  gracious  ministrations,  and  the  heart  of  his 
young  wife  often  ached  with  a  dumb,  sad  yearn- 
ing pain  for  something  of  the  lost  sweetness  and 
romance  of  her  youth.  And  there  broke  dimly 
into  the  mind  of  the  husband  and  the  father,  for 
the  first  time  in  all  the  years  of  his  married  life, 
a  conception  of  this  truth. 

He  remembered  when  Charlotte  had  suggested 
some  Christmas  presents  for  their  boy  and  girl, 
that  he  had  answered  hastily,  "  Nonsense,  Char- 
lotte ;  I  've  got  business  of  more  importance  to 
attend  to  than  hunting  up  baby-toys;  besides, 
it 's  a  foolish  waste  of  money,  any  way,  and  I 
do  n't  approve  of  indulging  the  children  in  such 
follies.  You  can  do  as  you  like  about  it,  how- 
ever." And  remembering  this  speech,  Edward 
Dexter  recalled  the  pained  look  on  his  wife's 
face,  and  the  words  sounded  cold  and  unsympa- 
thetic to  him,  as  they  did  not  at  the  time. 

"  Poor  Charlotte !"  he  said  to  himself.  And 
then  his  thoughts  strayed  back  down  the  long 
avenue  which  wound  through  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life. 

He  saw  Charlotte  Dexter  no  more  as  the  mis- 
tress of  his  home,  the  mother  of  his  children — 
but  he  saw  her  in  the  joy  and  bloom  of  her 
maidenhood,  when  the  shy  roses  first  began  to 
widen  in  her  cheeks  as  she  felt  his  tender,  ad- 
miring glance  on  her  face.  He  saw  the  bright- 
ness in  her  eyes,  the  smiles  on  her  lips,  and  her 
breaks  of  light  laughter  went  down  in  his  heart 
like  the  ripple  of  pleasant  waters.  He  saw  her 
as  she  stood  one  morning  in  her  tremulous  love- 
liness by  his  side — the  rise  and  fall  of  the  bridal 
vail,  whose  snowy  folds  fell  like  morning  mist 
about  her,  chronicling  the  rapid  flutter  of  the 
little  heart  beneath  it ;  and  once  more  the  solemn 
voice  of  the  minister,  as  he  bound  their  lives 
into  one  with  those  holy  words,  "  husband "  and 
"wife,"  came  back  to  him. 

The  old  pride  and  the  old  happiness  thrilled 
over  him — the  practical  husband  was  a  young 
lover  once  more! 

And  then  he  remembered  what  a  true  and 
loyal   wife   Charlotte   Dexter   had  been  to  him 
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through  all  these  years,  what  a  fond  and  devoted 
mother;  and  as  his  gaze  swept  over  the  years, 
he  felt  that  all  the  right  and  holy  claims  of  her 
womanhood  had  not  been  recognized — that  there 
must  have  been  many  hours  when  her  woman's 
heart  had  ached  for  sympathies  and  appreciation 
which  she  had  never  received.  There  must  have 
been  something  chilling  and  barren  in  her  life, 
for  which  his  own  rose  up  and  rebuked  him. 
And  it  was  not  enough  that  he  could  say  to  him- 
self, "I  have  been  a  careful  provider,  a  kind 
husband  to  my  wife,  a  good  father  to  my  chil- 
dren," 

"Why,  Edward,  how  long  have  you  been 
home?" 

These  words  were  the  first  which  startled  the 
husband  from  his  reverie. 

He  turned  from  the  fire,  and  saw  his  wife 
standing  near  him,  the  first  surprise  on  finding 
him  there  not  quite  gone  out  of  her  face.  He 
looked  at  her  with  a  new  tenderness  and  interest. 
Maternity  had  paled  the  roses  in  her  cheeks,  and 
the  soft  hazel  eyes  had  lost  something  of  their 
luster.  They  had  a  chastened  expression,  and 
the  lips,  though  they  were  sweet  ones  still,  had 
not  the  old  smile  drifting  about  and  breaking 
over  them,  as  though  her  heart  was  like  a 
fountain  which  run  over  with  sweet-leaping 
waters. 

The  face  of  Charlotte  Dexter  was  not  unhappy, 
but  there  was  some  brightness  gone  out  of  it, 
for  which,  in  that  moment  of  revelation,  Edward 
Dexter  held  himself  responsible. 

"  I  came  in  a  little  while  ago.  Are  n't  you 
feeling  well,  Charlotte?" 

"  0,  yes ;  quite  as  usual.  What  makes  you  ask 
me,  Edward?" 

He  had  detected  a  little  shadow  on  her  face 
when  he  first  saw  her,  and  he  guessed  rightly 
that  she  was  thinking  of  the  Christmas  gift  of 
her  friend. 

"  Because  you  are  not  looking  quite  so  bright 
as  I  like  to  see  you,  my  dear  little  wife." 

The  tones  and  the  words  were  not  like  those 
which  Charlotte  Dexter  was  accustom-ed  to.  She 
looked  up  in  surprise,  and  as  she  met  the  smile 
and  the  tenderness  in  her  husband's  eyes,  a 
change  came  over  her  face.  There  was  a  quick 
leap  of  brightness,  like  that  which  he  remem- 
bered in  her  girlhood,  and  then  it  melted  sud- 
denly in  a  gush  of  tender  feelings,  and  the  tears 
stood  bright  in  her  hazel  eyes. 

The  sight  moved  Edward  Dexter  strangely. 
He  put  his  arm  around  his  wife's  waist,  and 
drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  as  he  used  to  in 
the  old  days  before  she  had  belonged  to  him, 

Charlotte  Dexter  drew  a  long  breath,  much 
like  a  tired,  grieved  child  who  has  been  watching 


long  for  its  mother  and  sees  her  at  last.  She 
laid  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  sobs 
came  thick  and  fast,  and  every  one  which  shook 
to  and  fro  her  slender  frame  went  to  the  heart 
of  her  husband,  as  he  held  her  tightly  and  tried 
to  comfort  her. 

"God  forgive  me!"  said  the  man  to  himself, 
in  his  sudden  self-abasement,  "he  has  given  me 
a  great  and  precious  gift,  which  I  have  not  half 
appreciated  nor  understood." 

At  last  the  lady  looked  up,  and  a  smile  trembled 
out  through  her  tears,  "  You  took  me  so  by 
surprise,  Edward,  that  I  was  overcome  com- 
pletely." 

"  Well,  darling,  if  kind  words  aff"ect  you  like 
this,  it's  unmistakable  proof  that  I  am  very 
remiss  on  my  part.  But  dry  up  those  tears,  now, 
for  they  are  a  reproach  to  me." 

"0,  Edward,  it  does  my  heart  good  to  have 
you  speak  to  me  in  that  way !"  and  she  clung 
to  him. 

"  Charlotte,"  said  her  husband,  with  a  gush 
of  feeling  which  fairly  choked  his  voice,  "you 
have  been  the  best  and  truest  wife  that  ever  a 
man  had,  and  I  have  n't  half  deserved  you," 

Just  at  that  moment  the  dinner  bell  rang, 
and  the  "boy  and  girl"  burst  into  the  room, 
hungry  and  vociferous.  But  something  in  their 
parents'  tones  subdued  the  children.  And  Ed- 
ward Dexter  thought  it  had  been  long  since  the 
face  of  his  wife  had  worn  such  a  radiant  bright- 
ness as  it  did  that  day  at  dinner! 

"  Charlotte  shall  have  a  New- Year's  present. 
It  will  be  the  first  one  that  I  ever  gave  her — poor 
child  1"  murmured  Edward  Dexter  to  himself, 
on  his  way  to  the  store  the  morning  before  New- 
Year's.  "  I  do  n't  know  what  in  the  world  to  get 
her,  though,"  mused  the  man ;  "  she  do  n't  want  a 
watch,  for  her  brother  gave  her  that  pretty  one  on 
his  return  from  California,  after  our  marriage. 
And  a  brooch  ?  no,  she 's  got  that  pearl  one.  What 
shall  it  be  ?"  Suddenly  a  conversation,  which  he 
had  partially  heard  in  an  abstracted  mood,  be- 
tween Charlotte  and  her  dressmaker  the  week 
before,  recurred  to  him. 

"  You  '11  have  hard  work  to  get  the  waist  and 
sleeves  out  of  this,  Mrs.  Dexter,"  said  the  dress- 
maker, after  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  green 
silk  which  the  lady  had  given  her. 

"I  know  I  shall.  Miss  Gray.  But  I  can't 
afford  to  get  a  new  silk,  and  I  must  turn  the 
old  one,  and  make  it  do.  We  must  set  our  wits 
to  work  and  get  it  out  in  some  fashion.  You 
know  they  wear  tight  sleeves  now,  and  I  can 
afford  half  a  breadth  from  the  skirt," 

"  She  shall  have  a  new  silk  dress,  and  a  hand- 
some one!"  was  the  audible  conclusion  of  Ed- 
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ward  Dexter's  cogitations,  as  he  struck  the  heel 
of  his  boot  down  hard  on  the  pavement. 

"  A  happy  New- Year  to  you,  Charlotte !"  and 
the  young  husband  dropped  something  done  up 
in  brown  wrappers  into  his  wife's  lap. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  like  a  flash 
of  golden-winged  birds  came  the  sunbeams  of 
the  newly -born  year,  with  joy  and  blessing  into 
the  home  of  Edward  Dexter. 

"Is  this  for  me,  Edward?"  asked  his  wifa^  her 
face  full  of  surprised  pleasure. 

"  For  you,  dear." 

Her  rapid  fingers  broke  the  small  cord  in  a 
moment,  and  then  the  dress  rolled  out. 

It  was  a  rich,  dark-brown  silk,  overshot  with 
lustrous  green  leaves  and  buds,  a  most  graceful 
design,     j^ 

"  Do  you  like  it,  Charlotte?" 

"  0 !  Edward,  I  never  in  my  life  saw  such  a 
beauty.     Is  it  really  for  me?" 

"'Really'  for  you,  my  dear  wife." 

She  tried  to  thank  him,  but  the  tears  over- 
mastered her  voice. 

"  Mamma !  mamma !  let  us  see !"  and  the  two 
bright-haired  children  bounded  into  the  room. 

Her  face  was  radiant  through  her  tears  as  she 
lifted  up  the  fabric.  "  It 's  mamma's  New-Year's 
present,  my  children." 

"  What  makes  you  cry,  then  ?" 

"  Do  n't  trouble  mamma  now,  my  little  girl 
and  boy,"  said  the  father,  slipping  his  arm  around 
his  wife.     There  was  a  new  light  in  his  face. 

"  Papa,  you  look  happy,  if  mammy  does  cry," 
said  his  little  boy,  sidling  up  to  him. 

"I  am,  my  child.  It  shall  be,  please  God,  a 
happy  New-Year  to  all  of  us." 

And  it  was! 

0  !  husband,  and  father,  see  to  it,  that  you 
make  for  you  and  yours,  also,  a  happy  New- 
Year ! 


ANXIOUS   OVEKMUCH. 

Peehaps  we  may  rightly  say  the  most  mis- 
erable people  in  the  world  are  the  very  careful 
ones.  Y"ou  that  are  so  anxious  about  ^vhat 
shall  happen  on  the  morrow  that  you  can  not 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  to-day,  you  w^ho  have 
such  a  peculiar  cast  of  mind  that  you  suspect 
every  star  to  be  a  comet,  and  imagine  that  there 
must  be  a  volcano  in  every  grassy  mead,  you 
that  are  more  attracted  by  the  spots  in  the 
sun  than  by  the  sun  himself,  and  more  amazed 
by  one  sear  leaf  upon  the  tree  than  by  all  the 
verdure  of  the  woods — you  that  make  more  of 
your  troubles  than  you  could  do  of  your  joys — 
you  belong  to  the  most  miserable  of  men. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  GLOOM  IN 
IjITERATURE. 


BY     P  U  O  F  .     W  .     W  .     KINSLEY. 


BY  the  word  gloom,  we  design  to  signify  a 
compound  of  sadness  and  mystery.  That 
this  is  its  proper  meaning  in  literature  no  one 
can  fail  to  notice,  who  will  analyze  it  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  By  its 
agency  both  beauty  and  grandeur  receive  their 
most  perfect  unfolding.  We  shall  have  time  only 
to  illustrate  by  a  few  notable  examples  the  first 
part  of  this  assertion,  without  entering  at  all 
upon  its  philosophical  proof. 

Beauty,  of  course,  can  be  measured  by  us  only 
through  its  efi'ects,  and  consequently  that  is  the 
highest  conceived  beauty  which  excites  the  great- 
est assthetical  influence  over  the  most  cultured 
minds.  The  conception  and  portrayal  of  this, 
Edgar  Poe  contends  to  be  the  one  mission  of  the 
poet,  and  sadness  the  tone  of  its  most  effective 
manifestation.  Accordingly  the  death  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  lamented  by  the  lips  of  love,  was 
to  him  the  noblest  theme.  Read  his  books,  and 
you  will  also  find  intimately  blending  with  this 
sadness,  though  he  makes  no  mention  of  it,  the 
essential  element  of  mystery.  By  his  skillful  use 
of  this  principle  of  gloom  he  has  given  proof  of 
a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  mind.  The  weird  spirit  that  pervades  his 
writings  has  drawn  all  men  unto  him.  Few 
short  poems  in  the  English  language  have  en- 
joyed such  wide  celebrity  as  the  Raven,  the 
Bells,  or  Annabel  Lee.  In  the  bare  art  of  the 
beauty  of  poetry,  Poe  had  few  superiors ;  had 
he  been  a  Christian  man,  perhaps  he  would  have 
had  few  equals.  But  he  was  blind  to  soul- 
beauties. 

His  poetic  conceptions,  perfect  as  they  were 
of  their  kind,  can  never  satisfy ;  for,  though  he 
had  a  face  beautiful  as  Milton's,  with  eyes  sad 
as  the  eyes  of  Dante ;  though  he  was  gifted  with 
a  genius  of  sufficient  delicacy  for  the  most  ethe- 
real poet,  of  sufficient  creative  power  to  have 
placed  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  discoverers  of 
letters ;  though  he  was  considered  an  intellectual 
marvel  for  the  strength  and  accuracy  of  his 
analytic  powers,  he  lived  a  life  whose  wicked- 
ness was  equaled  only  by  its  melancholy;  he 
came  upon  the  very  confines  of  moral  sentiment 
without  having  one  ray  of  its  celestial  light 
warming  his  heart.  He  has  prevented  us  from 
picturing  to  ourselves  in  his  dead  Lenore,  or  his 
beautiful  Annabel  Lee  a  nobler  woman  than 
Ligeia.  Her  charms  he  has  sketched  in  full- 
You   remember  her  faultless   face,   her  queenly 
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carriage,  her  voice  with  its  rich  melody,  her 
mild  temperament,  her  keen  intellect,  her  intense 
and  constant  love.  None  of  these  were  the 
fruits  of  religious  struggle.  Nature  gave  them 
to  her  at  her  birth.  How  wanting  is  this,  Poe's 
highest  thought!  How  radically  defective  his 
worthiest  ideal!  Yet,  he  spell-binds  us,  resist 
him  as  we  will. 

In  what  then,  we  may  inquire,  consists  his 
power?  Is  it  in  his  descriptions,  whose  definite 
outlines,  consistency  of  parts,  minutiae  of  detail, 
singleness  of  purpose,  complete  individuality, 
give  them  all  the  vividness  of  life,  causing  the 
ideals  to  pass  before  us  breathing  realities? 
Does  it  consist  in  the  clear,  accurate,  natural, 
highly-rhythmical  wording  with  which  he  clothes 
them  ?  These  agencies,  mighty  and  subtile  though 
they  be,  could  never  give  him  his  wizard  power 
in  story  and  song.  He  followed  still  higher 
promptings  of  his  artistic  nature.  He  gave  to 
Ligeia's  eyes  a  wild,  sad  mystery;  caused  her 
to  be  tossed  by  stern,  unknown  passions  under 
a  placid  deportment;  summoned  death  to  her 
couch  while  in  poetic  frenzy;  and  by  her  reap- 
pearance in  after  time,  gave  to  the  element  of 
gloom  the  greatest  prominence  possible  for  the 
full  unfolding  of  the  beauty  of  his  conception. 
With  the  rhythmical  melody  of  his  style  he 
blended  a  minor-tone  of  touching  sadness.  A 
perceptible  wail  rises  from  the  rhythm  of  his 
Raven  and  Annabel  Lee,  a  more  subdued  sor- 
row is  heard  sighing  in  his  Bells  and  Fable 
on  Silence.  None  possessed  such  mastery  over 
the  refrain,  none  used  it  with  such  brilliant  or 
telling  power. 

In  Hood's  Bridge  of  Sighs  there  is  a  higher 
ideal  beauty  having  its  developments  also  through 
the  agency  of  gloom.  Analyze  your  feelings  as 
you  turn  your  eyes  from  a  partly-crushed  flower 
to  a  fading  sunset,  then  to  a  bright-plumaged 
bird,  fluttering  with  a  death-wound,  finally  to 
Poe's  Lost  Lenore,  and  you  will  find  them  in- 
creasing in  intensity  simply,  their  nature  under- 
going no  essential  change.  But  the  moment  the 
maiden  in  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  enters  your  thought 
a  rarer  beauty  unfolds  itself ;  you  enter  the  pres- 
ence of  a  higher  ideal.  And  why?  Poe's  pic- 
ture has  expressed  in  it  more  of  grace  and  love- 
liness than  Hood's ;  its  aim  was  beauty.  Hood's 
was  not.  The  answer  to  our  question  lies  pat- 
ent. The  Bridge  of  Sighs  has  greater  sesthetical 
power,  because  of  its  suggestions.  As  we  look 
into  the  unfortunate  face,  delicately  featured, 
now  paled  by  death,  over  which  the  cold  waves 
are  still  breaking,  we  are  filled  with  thoughts 
not  of  condemnation  but  of  pity.  We  soon  for- 
get her  sins,  so  touching  is  the  story  of  her 
sorrows.     Our  imaginations  picture  the  beauties 


of  body  and  soul  that  were  hers  in  promise  be- 
fore sin  blighted  their  budding — 

"  For  past  all  dishonor 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful." 

Blessed  indeed  are  the  thoughts  of  Christian 
charity !  Such  lovely  visions  can  never  gladden 
the  eyes  of  the  most  refined  poetic  temperament 
till  it  kindles  with  Gospel  love.  Hood,  too, 
has  introduced  mystery  into  his  poem,  where  it 
renders  valuable  aid  to  sadness  in  quickening 
the  mind's  fancies.  The  charm  of  his  pure, 
graceful,  buoyant  style;  the  brook -like  music 
of  its  flow ;  the  perfect  harmony  between  it  and 
the  spirit  of  the  thought,  all  help  to  weave  the 
spell  of  beauty.  One  word  further  and  we  pass 
to  a  third  illustration  of  our  subject.  It  is  this : 
The  thought  legitimately  suggested  to  the  reader 
of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  is  that  of  a  woman  whose 
physical  and  spiritual  beauty  is  perfect ;  without 
a  sin  stain.  My  own  experience  surely  affirms 
the  truth  of  this.  But  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  hereby  are  given  to  our  minds  those 
elements  out  of  which  we  can  construct  the  high- 
est ideal.  Indeed,  this  is  not  true,  for,  though 
it  may  be  the  most  faultless  beauty  ever  seen  by 
an  archangel,  yet  we  have  not  compassed  it,  and 
can  not,  till  we  have  received  other  preparation. 
Notwithstanding  the  forgiving  sympathy  Hood 
kindles  within  us  has  so  far  cleared  our  vision 
that  we  can  now  discern  in  the  heavens  the 
silver-shining  of  this  Saturn,  yet  the  telescopic 
power  of  other  passions  is  still  needed  to  discover 
to  us  its  rings  of  flame. 

In  the  pages  of  John  Milton,  this  want  is  fully 
met  in  the  picture  of  Eve  on  a  background  of 
gloom.  Note  the  skill  of  the  painter.  First 
came  the  sound  of  battles,  the  rout  of  devils, 
the  prison  of  blackness,  the  sullen  boom  of  fire- 
billows,  groans  of  torment,  words  of  hate,  and 
dark  purposes  of  revenge.  Then  Tragedy,  roll- 
ing back  its  sulphurous  cloud,  and  hushing  its 
voice  of  thunder,  is  followed  close  by  perfumed 
zephyrs,  and  the  songs  of  birds.  The  beauties 
of  Paradise,  the  garden  of  the  Orient,  where  God 
walked  at  eventide,  are  given  in  imagery  that 
tells  of  vast  learning  and  of  royal  genius.  Few 
passages  in  literature  so  exhibit  the  wealth  of 
the  Euglish  tongue.  The  terrible  grandeur  of 
the  former  scene  unfolds  to  us,  as  nothing  else 
can,  the  exquisite  loveliness  of  this.  The  same 
principle  of  contrast  Dante  uses  with  great  power 
in  one  of  the  last  cantos  of  his  Vision  of  Purga- 
tory, where  he  tells  of  his  wanderings  on  the 
banks  of  Lethe,  after  passing  the  wall  of  fire. 
At  last  Milton  pictures  Eve,  the  central  figure; 
the  queen  of  the "  garden.     He  describes  in  fin- 
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ished  verse  the  beauty  of  her  body,  the  beauty 
of  her  pure  love,  the  beauty  of  her  quiet  life. 
But  these  are  all  half  hidden  to  us  till  we  see 
her  wake  weeping  from  her  troublous  dreams, 
and  a  little  while  after  withdrawing  her  hand 
from  Adam's  to  venture  alone  into  the  neigh- 
boring grove.  The  thought  of  loss  is  a  powerful 
revelator.  How  like  morning-glories  do  these 
beauties  fold  their  tinted  petals  from  our  sight 
unless  they  are  wet  with  the  night  dews  of  sad- 
ness !  Powers,  the  great  sculptor,  in  the  moments 
of  his  highest  inspiration  obeying  this  same  law 
of  mind,  left  his  ideal  bound  in  chains.  Strike 
those  marble  fetters  from  the  limbs  of  the  Greek 
slave,  and  you  vail  her  rarest  graces  from  the 
gaze  of  man,  you  curtain  the  window  whence 
comes  streaming  the  golden  sunlight  of  her 
beauty.  Thus  far  the  ideal  presented  by  Milton 
is  none  other  in  kind  than  Poe's  Ligeia — purity 
untempted. 

Again  we  see  the  dark  clouds  and  hear  the 
muttering  thunders  of  the  tragedy  of  sin ;  and 
though  the  arch-devil  exulting  over  the  fall  is 
hastening  to  hell-gate  to  tell  it  to  his  fiends, 
yet  such  are  the  deep-laid  schemes  of  Providence 
we  see  rising  sphinx-lite  from  the  ashes  of  this 
ruin  a  fuller  unfolding  of  the  beauty  of  the  Di- 
vine conception.  After  Eve  had  tasted  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  hope  for  a  time  went  shipwreck. 
The  possibility  of  forgiveness  and  final  restoration 
had  not  yet  been  made  known  to  man.  Adam 
looked  upon  his  consort,  and  wept  as  for  the 
dead,  and  by  the  power  of  the  poet  our  own 
hearts  too  are  made  to  grow  heavy  with  a  sense 
of  irrevocable  loss.  Now  for  the  first  time  comes 
to  the  soul  the  beautiful  angel — thought  of  "  the 
Might  Have  Been."  Here  Hood  leaves  us  in 
his  Bridge  of  Sighs  with  a  second  and  higher 
ideal  beauty  than  Poe's,  born  in  the  mind  that 
of  one  tempted  yet  without  sin.  There  is  satis- 
factory philosophy  for  its  birth,  but  we  can  not 
give  it  now.  Experience  bears  us  witness  to  the 
fact. 

Milton  pursues  his  theme.  Adam  having 
talked  with  Michael  on  the  hill,  and  learned  his 
fate,  hastened  to  the  bower  to  waken  Eve,  and 
tell  her  the  words  of  the  angel.  Though  a  little 
while  before  she  had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep, 
God  had  sent  comfort  in  her  dreams,  and  fitted 
her  for  the  high  and  holy  mission  of  her  sex. 
The  voice  of  her  welcome  was  of  softer  melody  than 
the  laughter  of  waters,  or  the  songs  of  birds, 
richer  than  the  utterances  of  first  love,  loftier  in 
its  inspirations  than  the  plaintive  appeals  of 
human  grief.  Her  face  beamed  with  a  beauty 
rarer  than  was  found  in  sunsets  or  the  light  of 
stars;  rarer  than  in  the  sunny  smiles  of  inno- 
cence;  than   in   the   tears   that  fell   before   the 


disobedience ;  rarer  even  than  the  ideal  that 
glided  like  a  white-robed  spirit  before  the  eyes 
of  Adam  sorrowing  for  his  expected  loss.  You 
who  have  read  Moore's  Oriental  poem  of  Para- 
dise and  the  Peri,  remember  the  last  gift  brought 
by  the  erring  spirit  to  the  angel  that  was  keep- 
ing the  gates  of  Light,  the  gift  that  gained  her 
entrance  to  the  skies.  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  the  offering  required  of  the  Peri  had 
been  the  most  beautiful  thing  upon  the  earth, 
and  she  had  brought  the  sigh  of  zephyrs  or  the 
sound  of  lutes,  the  blush  of  roses  or  the  blush 
of  brides,  the  gleam  of  tear  drops  or  the  thought 
that  comes  to  him  that  pities  the  fallen — "  Not 
yet,"  the  angel  would  say  v/ith  regret, 

"  For  Peri,  see,  the  crystal  bar 
Of  Eden  moves  not ;  lovelier  far 
Than  ev'n  these  beauties  must  it  be 
That  opes  the  gates  of  heaven  for  thee." 

But  when,  renewing  her  search  for  the  coveted 
boon,  she  had  chanced  upon  the  scene  of  Adam's 
talk  with  the  angel,  about  which  thronged  happy 
memories  of  Paradisal  loveliness — the  graceful 
trailing  of  vines,  the  rich  fragrance  and  delicate 
tinting  of  flower  petals,  the  hanging  clusters 
of  ripened  fruit,  the  life  in  the  bower  with  its 
gentle,  contented  love — about  which  thronged 
mournful  memories  of  the  disobedience  and  con- 
sequent forfeiture  of  all;  about  which  gathered 
the  sadness  of  final  parting,  the  mystery  of  fu- 
ture fate;  and  about  which  in  these  last  hours 
shone  with  heavenly  radiance  the  faith,  the  hope, 
the  constancy  of  the  Christian  woman,  the  lights 
that  have  kept  the  world  from  shipwreck  through 
the  centuries,  had  the  Peri  chanced  upon  this 
scene,  of  which  gloom  is  a  most  essential  ele- 
ment, quick  would  she  have  borne  its  beauty  to 
the  realms  of  air,  and  as  the  portal  opened  at 
her  coming  we  should  have  heard  her  sing : 

"  Joy,  joy,  forever,  my  task  is  done. 
The  gates  are  passed,  and  heaven  is  won. 
Farewell,  ye  odors  of  earth  that  die, 
Passing  away  like  a  lover's  sigh ; 
My  feast  is  now  of  the  Torba  tree. 
Whose  scent  is  the  breath  of  eternity." 


DUTT. 

Duty  is  above  all  consequences,  and  often,  at 
a  crisis  of  difficulty,  commands  us  to  throw  them 
overboard.  It  commands  us  to  look  neither  to  the 
right,  nor  to  the  left,  but  straight  onward.  Hence 
every  signal  act  of  duty  is  altogether  an  act  of 
faith.  It  is  performed  in  the  assurance  that  God 
will  take  care  of  the  consequences,  and  will  so  order 
the  course  of  the  world,  that,  whatever  the  imme- 
diate results  may  be,  his  word  shall  not  return 
to  him.  empty. 
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KEPENTANCE. 


BY     T  .     M  .      G  E  I  F  F  I  T  11  . 


SOME  may  consider  the  theme  scarcely  appro- 
priate to  the  pages  of  a  ladies'  magazine. 
But  what  is  appropriate?  We  suppose  that  in 
which  the  readers  are  all  interested:  appropri- 
ateness increases  as  interest  becomes  more  ab- 
sorbing. Could  we  present  some  pleasing  and 
vivid  scene  in  Fiction's  airy  realm,  or  a  stirring 
narrative  from  History's  glowing  page,  or  an 
instructive  incident  of  every-day  life,  the  inter- 
est and  sympathy  of  every  reader  would  per- 
haps be  awakened.  Fashion  and  Folly,  with 
their  gay  votaries,  and  Passion  in  her  gilded 
halls,  surrounded  by  the  deluded  throng  of  vic- 
tims to  her  power,  might  furnish  themes  of  soul- 
thrilling  interest.  But  repentance  belongs  to  a 
class  of  subjects  not  usually  discussed  in  "  the 
monthlies;"  there  is  no  romance  about  it,  nor 
fancy ;  wit  and  humor  displayed  on  such  a  theme 
would  be  exceedingly  out  of  place.  And  yet 
around  such  a  theme  as  this  clusters  more  of 
exalted  poetry,  and  deep  philosophy,  and  moral 
beauty  than  was  ever  expressed  by  mortal 
tongue;  and  as  to  its  importance,  there  is  not 
one  of  the  many  thousands  whose  eyes  shall 
glance  at  the  heading  of  this  article — and  per- 
haps pass  it  by  to  look  for  more  inviting  top- 
ics— who  has  not  an  interest  in  it  vastly  beyond 
human  conception. 

Stay  then  a  moment,  gentle  reader,  and  let  us 
talk  about  repentance.  We  have  no  dry  theo- 
ries to  unfold,  no  dreamy  speculations  to  offer; 
we  do  not  even  pause  to  define  and  analyze  the 
subject;  all  this  must  yield  to  the  higher  duty 
of  persuasion,  which  we  fain  would  undertake. 
Have  you  repented?  Perhaps  you  answer,  "I 
have  often  thought,  solemnly  thought  of  doing 
so,  but  can  not  yet  indulge  a  hope  in  Christ." 
Then  you  are  lingering  and  waiting,  instead  of 
striving  to  enter  into  life.  How  many  have 
"resolved  and  reresolved,  then  died  the  same?" 
It  is  not  thinking  and  resolving  that  win  sal- 
vation— there  must  be  an  awaking  to  action. 
"  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together."  Look 
at  this  matter  in  the  light  of  eternity.  Think 
of  your  soul,  and  ask  yourself  the  question, 
shall  it  be  through  sin  forever  lost?  Weigh  it 
with  the  universe.  Put  this  world  in  one  scale 
and  heaven  in  the  other;  now,  as  though  we 
were  both  bodily  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge 
Eternal,  with  angels  and  fiends,  precious  im- 
mortals, lost  and  saved,  awaiting  your  decision, 
say,  will  you,  for  a  little  earthly  pleasure,  lose 
your  immortal  soul?  shall  it  enter  the  sorrow- 
ful abodes  of  woe  eternal,  there  to  sigh  over  sea- 


sons of  mercy  misimproved  and  passed  away, 
amid  the  lamentations  of  the  wretched  and  the 
lost;  or  shall  it  stand,  a  happy  spirit,  disin- 
thralled  from  sorrow  and  despair,  on  the  bright 
shores  of  heaven,  to  receive  the  greetings  of  the 
ransomed,  and  a  welcome  into  the  blissful  pres- 
ence of  the  Redeemer? 

Repentance  is  a  personal  matter.  It  is  not 
something  that  relates  to  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  or  those  to  whom 
John  the  Baptist  preached,  or  the  wicked  of 
heathen  lands;  it  is  for  you,  dear  reader.  Re- 
pentance is  also  an  urgent  matter.  Bunyan's 
pilgrim  seemed  to  think  so,  when  he  hastened 
from  the  city  of  Destruction,  crying  "  life,  life, 
eternal  life  1"  How  promptly  would  the  boat- 
man turn,  and  steer  for  safer  waters,  when  the 
roar  of  the  whirlpool  falling  upon  his  ear  should 
warn  him  that  his  course  was  wrong  I  How 
promptly  would  the  soldier  awake  to  effort  when 
the  warning  of  the  sentinel  and  the  dread  ap- 
pearances of  the  invading  foe  should  tell  him 
that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  and  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  sluggish  soul  that  sleeps 
while  powers  celestial  and  infernal  are  awake, 
and  await  the  issue  of  the  great  life-battle  for 
a  happy  or  a  woeful  destiny!  There  is  no  time 
for  trifling  or  delay.  The  character  is  forming 
for  an  endless  doom ;  the  death -knell  of  bloom- 
ing youth  rings  out  on  every  passing  breeze ; 
the  season  for  repentance  is  hastening  to  its 
close ;  myriads  are  now  crying,  "  the  harvest  is 
past;"  and  is  salvation's  momentous  work  not 
yet  begun  ?  0  hesitating,  impenitent  soul !  no 
longer  delay.  The  matter  is  urgent,  "  What 
thou  doest  do  quickly." 

"  I  know  all  this,"  is  your  reply ;  "  I  have 
had  deep  convictions  on  the  subject."  And  did 
you  resist  them?  Then  you  have  a  dreadful 
sin  to  be  forgiven;  for  you  were  resisting  the 
high  claims  of  heaven.  We  fear  you  have  been 
grieving  the  Holy  Spirit,  If  you  had  but 
yielded,  you  might,  long  since,  have  had  peace 
in  believing;  but  you  resisted,  and  are  fartlier 
from  heaven  and  from  hope  to-day.  Beware, 
lest  all  this  shall  end  in  the  hopeless  sorrow  of 
a  spirit  lost. 

"  But  I  can  not  give  up  the  world  I"  Ah  I 
you  are  placing  too  high  a  value  on  perishable 
joys.  Can  those  pleasures,  which  you  so  much 
love,  soothe  the  troubled  mind  in  death,  or 
soften  the  rigor  of  hell's  eternal  winter,  or  cause 
a  moment's  peace  in  the  long  anguish  of  eter- 
nity? Pleasure  is  but  an  empty  shade,  com- 
pared with  the  fadeless  glories  of  heaven ;  look 
away  to  the  blooming  joys  of  paradise, 

"  Where  groves  of  living  pleasure  grow  ;" 


MARY,    THE   MOTHER    OF    JESUS. 
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hope  there  to  find  the  boon  of  perfect  bliss,  nor 
let  earth-born  happiness  be  a  bar  to  its  posses- 
sion. The  sinful  pleasures  of  earth  too  precious 
to  forego  !    Hear  the  lament  of  the  dying  sinner : 

"  0  pleasures  past,  what  are  ye  now 
But  thorns  about  my  bleeding  brow; 
Specters  that  hover  round  my  brain, 
And  aggravate  and  mock  my  pain!" 

Listen  to  that  wailing  cry  that  comes  from  per- 
dition's dreary  depths:  "The  day  of  grace  is 
past! 

'  In  this  lone  land  of  deep  despair 

No  Sabbath's  heavenly  light  shall  rise  ; 
No  God  regard  my  bitter  prayer. 
No  Savior  call  me  to  the  skies.' " 

Religion  makes  all  the  difference  between  a 
happy  seraph  and  a  soul  without  hope.  Talk 
not  of  pleasure,  and  property,  and  getting  rich. 
AVho  was  richer  —  Lazarus,  whom  the  angels 
carried  home,  or  he  who  was  clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen  ?  Besides,  Religion  does  not  come, 
repulsive  with  an  atmosphere  of  gloom,  to  lead 
her  reluctant  followers  along  dark  and  cheerless 
pathways  to  a  distant  happiness,  but  she  comes 
to  gladden  human  hearts  by  her  blessed  power, 
and  to  make  this  dark  world  radiant  with  her 
presence.  Fain  would  we  urge  you,  gentle 
reader,  now,  to  seek  the  blessedness  which  she 
imparts,   and  follow  her  guidance  to  the  skies. 

MAKY,   THE    MOTHER   OF   JESUS. 


BY     MUS.     J.     F.     WILLING. 


WHEN  the  beautiful  and  erring  Eve  wept 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  great  sorrow 
that  followed  her  disobedience,  God,  in  mercy, 
uttered  the  first  of  those  promises,  that  shine 
out  like  light-house  lamps,  along  the  rocky, 
storm-beaten  coasts  of  life.  The  subtile  adver- 
sary, whose  wiles  had  deprived  her  of  Eden, 
and  who  would  follow,  with  demon  hate,  the 
race,  yet  "unborn,  by  her  doomed  to  suffering 
and  death — this  archenemy  should  writhe  be- 
neath the  heel  of  One  of  mysterious  power, 
whom  God  should  send  to  redeem  and  save. 

Four  thousand  years  later,  among  Judean 
hills,  a  virgin  looks  with  bewildered  joy  upon  a 
babe,  in  its  manger  cradle.  The  shadow  upon 
the  dial-plate  of  time  marks  the  completion  of 
the  years  of  prophecy ;  and  Jewish  Rabbis  and 
Gentile  Magi  agree  that  Messiah,  the  Prince 
and  Deliverer  of  Israel,  the  "  Desire  of  Nations," 
must  soon  commence  his  reign  of  glory. 

Strange  prophecies  had  preceded  the  birth  of 
that  child ;  mystic  words,  which  the  mother  had 
"  kept  and  pondered  in  her  heart."     When  she 
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uttered  her  Magnificat,  she  felt  her  soul  swayed 
by  the  impulse  that  moved  the  old  prophets 
when  they  sang  of  Him  who  was  the  glory  of 
prophecy;  yet  she  understood  but  feebly  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  mystery  that  fell  from 
her  lips. 

We  may  imagine  how  Mary  would  sit  at 
"  dewy  eve,"  beneath  the  palms  that  shaded  her 
humble  Galilean  home,  and  listen  to  the  low, 
sweet  music  of  Jesus'  voice,  reciting  the  Psalms 
of  Israel's  poet  king;  and  how  she  must  have 
wondered  as  her 

"Earnest-eye, 
Ever  following  silently," 

took  cognizance  of  the  strange  maturity  of  judg- 
ment, placidity  of  temper,  and  devotion  of  spirit 
exhibited  by  the  holy  child.  We  may  exclaim 
with  the  mother  of  the  Baptist,  "  Blessed  art 
thou  among  women !"  thus  to  be  ever  near  the 
child  Savior — to  feel  his  soft  hand  press  hers — 
his  warm  breath  upon  her  cheek,  and  his  bright 
head  nestling  upon  her  bosom.  Yes,  happy 
mother !  yet  happier  she,  however  lowly,  who 
comprehends,  as  Mary  did  not  then,  the  mission 
and  kingdom  of  Christ,  whose  arms  may  not 
infold  his  infant  humanity,  but  whose  heart  is 
a  temple  for  his  glorious  divinity. 

The  spirit  of  inspiration  seems — we  may  think 
purposely — to  have  omitted  very  much  that 
would  have  been  of  interest,  as  matter  of  curi- 
osity, in  regard  to  the  subsequent  life  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  Papists  have  spared  no  pains 
in  supplying  this  lack,  with  their  traditions  and 
dogmas,  of  her  "immaculate  conception,"  her 
"  perpetual  virginity,"  her  "  assumption,"  her 
right  to  receive  worship,  and  her  mediation  and 
intercession,  "  which,"  says  Kitto,  "  are  not  only 
without  any  authority  from  Scripture,  but  many 
of  them  are  diametrically  opposed  to  its  decla- 
rations." 

After  John  had  heralded  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  Jesus  had  begun  his  public  preaching, 
speaking  "as  never  man  spake,"  and  adding,  in 
testimony  of  his  Divine  mission,  the  most  aston- 
ishing miracles,  we  are  surprised  to  find  Mary 
attempting  to  dissuade  him  from  his  work. 
Strange,  that  she  could  not  then  discern  "  that 
it  was  He  which  should  redeem  Israel !" 

How  beautifully  sparkles  in  the  crown  of 
Christ's  humanity  his  provision  for  his  mother! 
While  his  head  was  bowed,  and  his  heart  break- 
ing, beneath  that  crushing  weight,  the  guilt  of 
a  ruined  world — while  he  was  treading  alone 
the  wine-press  of  Jehovah's  wrath,  the  darkened 
heavens  and  rending  earth  giving  token  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  fearful  agony — his  eye  already 
dimmed  by  the  mists  of  that  region  whose  spec- 
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ter  monarch  he  had  grappled — his  glazed,  leaden 
eye  rested  upon  the  bowed  form  of  his  mother, 
as,  braving  the  scowl  of  priest  and  scorn  of 
Rabbi,  the  coarse  jeers  of  the  soldiery  and  the 
hisses  of  the  mob,  "  she  stood  by  the  cross." 
Then,  perhaps,  she  understood  the  words  of 
Simeon,  when,  young  and  hopeful,  she  presented 
her  babe  in  the  temple :  "  Yea,  a  sword  shall 
pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also ;"  and  now, 
bowed  by  years  and  sorrow,  she  waited  to  see 
him  die.  Jesus,  glancing  from  her  to  the  be- 
loved John,  said,  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son !" 
and  to  John  he  said,  "Behold  thy  mother." 

The  last  mention  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  is 
made  just  before  the  account  of  the  Pentecost. 
It  is  probable  that  when  the  baptism  of  power 
fell  upon  the  infant  Church,  she  shared  in  its 
blessedness ;  and,  in  her  sphere,  was  useful  in 
spreading  the  light  of  the  dispensation  of  mercy. 
Her  death  is  not  mentioned  in  the  sacred  rec- 
ord, though  it  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
the  year  63,  and  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  not 
closed  till  A.  D.  96. 

The  greatest  honor  was  given  to  Mary  that 
could  be  bestowed  upon  woman — an  honor 
greatly  coveted  by  the  daughters  of  Judea,  as 
the  Messianic  glory  drew  near — an  honor  which, 
we  may  believe,  was  not  conferred  upon  one 
who  was  without  more  than  ordinary  purity  and 
excellence  of  mind  and  heart.  Among  the 
names  of  women  that  grace  the  historic  page, 
none  shines  with  a  holier  ray  than  that  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  SLEEP. 


SOME  boys  slept,  from  fatigue,  on  board  of 
Nelson's  ship,  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 
Among  the  impressive  incidents  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna  in  Spain, 
not  the  least  striking  is  the  recorded  fact  that 
many  of  his  soldiers  steadily  pursued  their 
march  while  fast  asleep.  Eranklin  slept  nearly 
an  hour  swimming  on  his  back.  An  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  D.,  traveling  with  a  party  in  North 
Carolina,  being  greatly  fatigued,  was  observed  to 
be  sound  asleep  in  his  saddle.  His  horse,  being 
a  better  walker,  went  far  in  advance  of  the  rest. 
On  crossing  a  hill,  they  found  him  on  the  ground 
snoring  quietly.  His  horse  had  fallen,  as  was 
evident  from  his  broken  knees,  and  had  thrown 
his  rider. 

Animals  of  the  lower  orders  obey  peculiar 
laws  in  regard  to  sleep.  Fish  are  said  to  sleep 
soundly ;  and  we  are  told  by  Aristotle  that  the 
tench  may  bo  taken  in  this  state,  if  approached 
cautiously.     Many  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  take 


their  repose  in  the  day-time.  When  kept  in 
captivity,  this  habit  undergoes  a  change,  which 
makes  us  doubt  whether  it  was  not  the  result  of 
necessity  which  demanded  that  they  should  take 
advantage  of  the  darkness,  silence,  and  the  un- 
guarded state  of  their  victims.  In  the  menagerie 
at  Paris,  even  the  hyena  sleeps  at  night,  and  is 
awake  by  day.  They  all,  however,  'seek  as  fa- 
voring the  purpose,  a  certain  degree  of  seclusion 
and  shade,  with  the  exception  of  the  lion,  who 
sleeps  at  noonday,  in  the  open  plain — and  the 
eagle  and  condor,  which  poise  themselves  on  the 
most  elevated  pinnacle  of  the  rock  in  the  clear 
blue  atmosphere  and  dazzling  sunlight.  Birds, 
however,  are  furnished  with  a  nictitating  mem- 
brane generally  to  shelter  the  eye  from  light. 
Fish  prefer  to  retire  to  sleep  under  the  shadow 
of  a  rock,  or  woody  bank.  Of  domestic  animals, 
the  horse  seems  to  require  least  sleep,  and  that 
he  usually  takes  in  the  erect  posture. 

Birds  that  roost  in  a  sitting  posture  are  fur- 
nished with  a  well-adapted  mechanism  which 
keeps  them  firmly  supported  without  voluntary 
or  conscious  action.  The  tendon  of  the  claws  is 
so  arranged  as  to  be  tightened  by  their  weight 
when  the  thighs  are  bent,  thus  contracting  close- 
ly, and  grasping  the  bough  or  perch.  In  certain 
other  animals  which  sleep  erect,  the  articulations 
of  the  foot  and  knee  resemble  the  spring  of  a 
pocket-knife,  which  serves  to  keep  the  blade  open. 

REWARD. 
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Rest  after  patient  toil ; 

We  climb  on  rocky  cliflfs  to  realms  of  calm : 
Only  on  bleeding  wounds  is  poured  the  oil, 

And  healing  breath  of  balm. 

Fair  isles  wait  weary  feet : 

The  dreariest  tasks  have  often  peacefulest  close, 
After  the  midday  march  in  dust  and  heat. 

The  white  tent  of  repose. 

Crowns  for  the  faithful  few  : 

No  faltering  feet  shall  scale  the  steeps  of  stars, 
But  bold-browed  heroes  resolute  and  true, 

With  stain  of  battle  scars. 

Sure  are  the  dews  and  rains: 

To  harvests  sown  in  tears  can  come  no  harms; 
Who  plant  with  bloody  footprints  burning  plains, 

Shall  reap  the  rest  of  palms. 

Better  to  work  than  wait ; 

To  carry  burdens,  though  ye  faint  and  fall : 
Far  better,  though  reward  should  come  but  late, 

Or  never  come  at  all. 

Yet  some  time  toil  shall  cease : 

Perfection  cometh  but  by  suffering  long; 

But  after  weary  conflict  followeth  peace, 
And  after  victory,  song. 
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The  Changing  and  the  Permanent. — "  That 
which  hjth  been  is  now."     Ecdes.  Hi,  15. 

The  history  of  time  is  a  record  of  stupendous  achieve- 
ments. On  every  hand  we  see  signs  of  its  destructive 
force  in  the  beings,  systems,  institutions,  cities,  and 
empires,  which  it  is  fast  reducing  to  ruins;  and  in  the 
mementoes  of  others,  which  it  has  long  since  destroyed. 
Where  are  the  magnificent  cities  and  mighty  nations 
of  which  we  read  in  history  ?  Where  are  the  untold 
generations  that  have  successively  tenanted  this  planet 
for  well-nigh  sixty  centuries  ?  And  where  are  the 
great  men  who  appeared  in  each  revolving  age,  and 
have  left  the  impress  of  their  genius  upon  all  the  epochs 
that  followed  ?  Has  not  time  carried  "  them  away  as 
with  a  flood?"  Like  clouds  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
straws  on  the  bosom  of  the  ebbing  wave — has  not  time 
borne  them  off?  Its  hand  is  on  all  things,  and  all 
things  yield  to  its  touch;  it  is  the  mighty  sea  that 
bears  all  things  to  our  shore;  and,  anon,  bears  all 
away.  Such  we  imagine  may  be  the  cogitations  of 
some  thoughtful  brother  just  as  the  night  of  one  year 
is  about  breaking  into  the  dawn  of  another. 

A  little  thinking  on  the  subject,  however,  will  con- 
vince us  that  the  power  of  time  is  seeming,  rather  than 
real ;  and  that  there  are  high  and  practical  senses  in 
which  it  may  be  said,  "That  which  hath  been  is  now." 
Exactly  the  reverse  of  what  Bacon  predicated  of  "  fame," 
is  true  of  time.  "Fame,"  said  the  philosopher,  "is 
like  a  river  that  beareth  up  things  light  and  swollen, 
and  drowns  things  weighty  and  solid."  That  time  is 
like  a  river  that  beareth  up  things  weighty  and  solid, 
and  drowns  things  light  and  swollen. 

This  language  of  the  text  will  apply — 

I.  To  all  the  elements  of  material  existence. 
The  forms  of  the  material  world  are  constantly  chang- 
ing. Whole  islands  emerge  from  the  ocean,  while 
broad  acres  once  tilled  by  busy  man  are  entombed  be- 
neath its  waves.  The  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  trees,  of 
the  plantal  realm,  and  the  million  tribes  of  air,  and 
earth,  and  sea,  belonging  to  the  animal  dominion,  have 
changed  many  a  thousand  times  since  the  days  of  Koah, 
and  are  changing  every  hour.  But  the  elements  of 
which  the  first  types  of  all  were  formed  are  the  same. 
Elementally,  "that  which  hath  been  is  now;"  the  forms 
only  are  new,  the  materials  are  old.  God  makes  the 
same  atoms  serve  the  purpose  of  many  species;  yes, 
and  of  many  generations  too.  The  dust  beneath  our 
feet  has  often  moved  with  life  and  will  throb  with  life 
again.  The  raw  materials,  out  of  which  the  principle 
of  life  constructs  its  organs  and  weaves  its  garments 
from  age  to  age,  are  always  here.  The  stuff  of  which 
the  visible  universe  is  made  is  indestructible ;  "  nothing 


can  be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from  it."  Could 
you  burn  up  the  globe,  or  dissolve  the  stars,  you  would 
neither  increase  nor  diminish  aught  of  the  sicbstance  of 
things.  Time,  through  all  its  mighty  revolutions,  can 
not  destroy  an  atom;  "for  that  which  hath  been  is 
now." 

II.  To  ALL  the  spirits  OF  MANKIND.  Argument, 
we  think,  is  not  wanting  to  prove  that  all  the  human 
souls  that  ever  have  "been  are  now."  On  what  do  I 
base  the  conviction,  that  all  the  souls  that  ever  have 
lived  are  living  still  ?  Is  it,  first,  on  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul?  Is  it,  secondly,  on  the  wonderful  things 
which  the  human  mind  has  achieved?  Is  it,  thirdly, 
its  desire  for  another  life?  Is  it,  fourthly,  on  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  soul  for  doing  what,  here,  it  has  no 
opportunity  to  effect?  Is  it,  fifthly,  on  the  moral  dis- 
crepancies of  this  state?  Is  it,  sixthly,  on  the  consti- 
tutional immortality  of  the  soul?  Nay,  we  have  a 
more  sure  word — the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles. In  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  but  one  way  of 
knowing  how  long  any  creature  is  to  live;  and  that  is 
by  ascertaining  what  is  the  will  of  the  necessary  existing 
one  in  relation  to  him. 

Christ  comes  forth  to  testify  of  this  will;  and  he 
tells  us  in  language  most  unmistakable,  that  God  has 
willed  that  man's  existence  shall  have  no  termination.* 
"  The  evidence  of  Scripture,"  says  Isaac  Taylor,  "  will 
be  found  to  possess  a  force  by  implication  of  princi- 
ples, which  far  surpasses  any  imaginable  value  that 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  etymological  import  of  sin- 
gle words." 

On  this  testimony  of  Scripture,  therefore,  I  base  my 
conviction,  that  all  the  human  souls  that  ever  have 
been  are  now — that  not  one  of  the  mighty  millions 
who  spent  his  short  and  misty  day  of  life  under  these 
heavens  is  lost;  the  tempests  of  revolving  ages  have 
not  extinguished  one;  but  rather  fanned  all  the  sparks 
of  human  intelligences  into  ever-brightening  flames. 
All  are  thinking,  feeling,  acting  still.  Their  bodies  are 
dust:  but  their  bodies  were  theirs — not  they;  their  in- 
struments, not  themselves — 

"  Distinct  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood, 
The  lyrist  from  his  lyre." 

III.  To  ALL  THE  GENERAL  TYPES  OF  HUMAN  CHAR- 
ACTER. The  cTiaracter  of  every  man  springs  from  some 
one  presiding  sympathy — some  strong  liking;  all  his 
thoughts,   purposes,  and   acts,   stream   from   this,   and 


*  3Iatt.  X,  28.  Luke  xvi,  19,  etc.;  xx,  38.  John  v,  24;  rjii, 
51;  xii,  24r-28;  xiv,  2,  3.  2  Cor.  v,  1-10.  2  Tim.  i,  10.  1 
Thess.  iv,  18.     Phil,  i,  23.    1  Peter  iv,  6. 
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may  be  easily  resolved  into  it ;  nay,  are  its  very  modi- 
fications and  forms.  You  may  trace,  perhaps,  all  the 
varieties  of  human  character  to  five  or  six  different 
regal  sympathies.  For  example,  there  is  the  inordinate 
love  oj  pleasure.  What  shall  we  eat  and  what  shall  we 
drink,  and  how  shall  we  best  gratify  the  various  im- 
pulses of  our  carnal  nature? — are  the  great  moving 
questions  of  those  who  are  under  the  sway  of  this  prin- 
ciple—pZeasure  to  them  is  every  thing.  There  is  the 
undue  love  of  gain.  How  shall  we  best  increase  our 
possessions,  get  the  most  of  this  world's  goods,  and 
build  up  magnificent  fortunes?  Such  is  the  moving 
principle  of  this  class — gain  to  them  is  every  thing. 
There  is  the  vain  love  of  show.  How  best  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  win  the  admiration  and  praise  of  their 
compeers,  is  the  great  aim  of  those  under  this  princi- 
ple— appearance  to  them  is  every  thing.  There  is  the 
mere  love  of  inquiry.  A  strong  desire  to  hear  something 
new,  or  to  find  out  something  strange,  is  their  ever- 
prompting  impulse.  Hence,  they  spend  their  time  in 
gossip,  or  in  perusing  the  news  of  the  day,  or  in  the 
higher  region  of  scientific  research.  There  is  the  inor- 
dinate love  of  power.  In  numerous  cases  this  becomes 
the  master  principle  of  action,  and  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  superstructure  of  character  is  based ; 
you  can  trace  every  purpose  and  act  to  the  ruling  de- 
sire of  power.  And  there  is  the  holy  love  of  God.  The 
supreme  desire  of  those  under  this  principle  is,  what- 
soever they  do,  whether  they  eat  or  drink,  to  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

Now,  we  do  not  say,  that  all  the  impulses  which  we 
have  hastily  referred  to  but  the  last,  are  all  wrong  in 
themselves;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  precious  gifts 
of  God — instincts,  given  for  beneficent  ends.  They  are 
only  wrong  when  they  gain  the  ascendency;  for  then 
they  form  distinct  types  of  corrupt  characters.  The 
characters  of  mankind,  I  know,  may  be  divided  into 
more  numerous  classes;  but  these  principles  seem  to 
me  to  lie  at  the  base  of  all  the  varieties.  The  plants 
may  be  endlessly  different  in  build,  and  branch,  and 
hue,  but  they  seem  only  to  spring  from  these  few 
kinds  of  seed;  the,  edifices  may  be  of  great  varieties 
of  shape  and  size,  but  they  are  all  built  on  one  of 
these  few  foundation-stones. 

Supposing,  then,  that  these  comprehend  all  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  human  character,  we  may,  with  the  ut- 
most truth,  adopt  the  language  of  the  text  and  say, 
that  "that  which  hath  been  is  now."  Do  you  require 
from  ancient  times  a  type  of  the  lovers  of  pleasure 
who  teem  around  you  now  ?  See  Herod  on  his  "birth- 
day;" and  in  him  behold  the  great  lineaments  and 
glowing  inspiration  of  them  all.  Do  you  require  a 
type  of  the  lovers  of  gain  who  throng  our  streets  and 
crowd  our  very  temples  in  this  mercenary  age?  See 
the  "rich  man"  in  the  parable,  and  in  his  sordid  mon- 
ologue hear  the  language  of  their  heart,  "  I  will  pull 
down  my  barns  and  build  greater."  Do  you  require  a 
type  of  the  lovers  of  show?  See  Haman,  whose  high- 
est idea  of  human  honor  seems  to  have  been  to  wear 
"  the  royal  apparel,"  and  to  ride  upon  the  king's  horse 
through  "  the  streets  of  the  city,"  to  attract  the  gaze 
and  obtain  the  plaudits  of  the  thoughtless  crowd.  In 
the  sentiment  of  this  shallow  man  behold  the  prevail- 
ing idea  of  the  thousands  in  these  times  of  hollow 
Beaming,  who  spend  their  precious  time  and  power  in 


endeavoring  to  impress  men  with  their  grandeur ;  some 
of  whom  almost  starve  themselves  and  families  for 
"appearance."  Do  you  require  a  type  of  the  mere 
lovers  of  inquiry — the  inquisitive  news-seekers  of  every 
class?  See  the  Athenians  in  the  days  of  Paul,  who 
"  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or 
to  hear  some  new  thing."  This  was  the  basis  of  the 
Greek  character.  Do  you  require  a  type  of  the  inor- 
dinate lovers  of  power?  See  Sennacherib,  who,  impell- 
ed by  an  insatiable  thirst  after  power,  came  up  "against 
all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judea  and  took  them;"  vaunt- 
ing his  victories  in  the  ear  of  Hezekiah,  and  saying, 
"  Where  is  the  king  of  Hamath,  and  the  king  of  Ar- 
phad,  and  the  king  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim,  of  Hena, 
and  Ivah?"  In  this  man  see  the  spirit  and  the  fea- 
tures of  the  little  social  aspirants,  as  well  as  the  polit- 
ical despots  of  every  age.  I  see  the  picture  of  your 
Napoleons  and  Czars  in  the  gaunt  and  bloody  figure 
of  this  Sennacherib.  Do  you  require  a  type  of  the 
false  religionist?  See  the  old  Pharisee  making  broad 
his  phylacteries,  distorting  his  countenance,  and  often, 
and  punctually,  repeating  his  formal  devotions;  or  the 
devotees  of  Baal  in  frenzy  on  Carmel's  brow.  Do  you 
require  a  type  of  the  true  lovers  of  God?  The  Bible 
abounds  with  representatives  of  this  class,  from  Enoch 
down  to  John. 

"  That  which  hath  been,"  then,  in  relation  to  char- 
acter, "is  now."  The  same  types  reappear  in  all  times. 
Your  Herods  and  Hamans,  your  Athenians  and  Phar- 
isees; every  character  in  the  Bible,  and  every  charac- 
ter in  history,  seem  to  be  living  again  in  every  age. 

IV.  To  ALL  THE  PRINCIPLES  OE  THE  DiVINE  GOV- 
ERNMENT. All  the  principles  by  which  both  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  provinces  have  been  controlled  from  the 
beginning,  are  the  same  now  as  ever.  True,  the  forms 
of  the  physical  world  have  passed  through  various 
transformations,  and  may  pass  through  many  more. 
But  the  laws  which  moved  the  first  planets,  built  the 
first  hills,  organized  the  first  plants  and  animals,  spread 
out  and  tinted  the  first  landscape,  remain  intact.  So 
of  the  moral.  The  forms  of  God's  dealings  with  hu- 
manity have  passed  through  various  changes.  There 
was  once  simple  Patriarchalism ;  then  came  gorgeous 
Judaism;  and  now  we  have  spiritual  Christianity;  but 
the  same  principles  are  seen  in  each  and  all.  Because 
of  this  unalterableness,  the  physical  philosopher  can 
prophesy  of  things  to  come  centuries  hence ;  he  can  tell 
to  the  hour  when  an  eclipse  shall  take  place,  when  the 
tide  shall  overflow  its  boundary,  and  when  another 
comet  shall  sweep  the  horizon ;  and  because  of  this,  the 
moral  philosopher,  too,  can  predict  with  an  unerring 
certainty,  that  if  minds  continue  under  the  influence 
of  certain  principles  of  depravity,  most  terrible  storms 
of  anguish  await  them ;  but  if  under  the  influence  of 
holy  truth,  their  path  shall  be  as  the  shining  light, 
"that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.' 
And  because  of  this,  moreover,  the  good  people  who 
rightly  appreciate  the  influences  of  the  last  economy, 
can  appreciate  in  full  the  .heart-language  of  the  good 
people  who  rightly  appreciated  the  influeJices  of  tlie 
first.  Asaph  can  express  his  feelings  in  the  language 
of  Job,  and  Paul  in  the  language  of  David,  and  the 
good  of  this  age  in  the  language  of  either  or  all. 

The  history  of  human  legislation  is  a  history  of  law 
alteration;  but  all  God's  laws  seem  to  be  unchangpa- 
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ble.  Harmony  with  them  is  the  creature's  highest  des- 
tiny; rebellion  against  them  is  his  inevitable  ruin. 
They  neither  pause  nor  change,  either  for  angels  or 
men.  Humanity,  alas!  is  out  of  harmony  with  those 
laws;  and  this  is  the  reason  of  its  physical  and  moral 
miseries.  Restoration  to  harmony,  as  a  problem,  is 
solved  by  Christianity;  as  a  duty,  it  is  the  end  of  our 
probationary  life. 

"  Arise,  0  man,  return  thy  heart, 
In  nature's  choi'us  blend  thy  ptart." 

V.    To  THE  GRAND  DESIGN  OF  ALL  THINGS.      What  is 

the  great  design  of  all  things?  On  the  assumption 
that  the  author  of  all  is  moral  mind — distinguished  by 
rectitude  and  love,  and  that  all  intelligent  beings  are 
His  offspring.  Is  it  not  lawful  to  conclude  that  the 
grand  design  in  all  must  be  the  holy  development  of 
creature-minds  in  gratitude,  reverence,  love,  and  as- 
similation to  himself?  What  we  might  thus,  a  priori, 
infer,  all  the  facts  of  nature,  history,  consciousness,  and 
the  Bible,  contribute  to  establish.  Look  at  nature' 
does  it  not  express  the  great  Invisible  in  such  a  way 
as  is  suited  to  excite  our  moral  emotions,  and  to  draw 
our  spirits  upward  to  himself?  Have  not  all  its  forms 
and  voices  a  moral  significance?  Look  at  history. 
Have  not  all  its  events,  whether  of  a  painful  or  pleas- 
ant character,  a  fitness  to  turn  the  human  spirit  toward 
thoughtfulness,  rectitude,  and  God?  Has  not  its  tend- 
ency from  the  beginning  been  thus-ward?  Look  at 
human  consciousness.  Has  there  lived  a  man  that  has 
not  Jelt,  under  all  the  blessings  and  influences  of  be- 
ing, a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  study,  love,  and  serve 
the  great  God?  Look  at  the  Bible.  Mark  the  general 
principles  that  run  through  all  its  economies,  and  are 
embodied  in  all  its  facts;  observe  the  one  spirit  of  ho- 
liness which  circulates  through  its  every  vein,  and 
gives  its  blush  of  moral  beauty  to  the  whole.  Think 
of  redemption,  its  central  fact;  and  then  determine 
whether  the  design  of  the  whole  is  not  to  lead  human- 
ity into  right  sympathies  with  God.  Indeed,  the  pre- 
ceding verse  affirms  our  doctrine.  "  Whatever  God 
doeth,"  we  are  told,  "he  doeth  it  that  men  should  fear 
before  him." 

Men,  alas!  have  generally  acted  as  if  the  end  of 
their  life  were  to  amass  wealth,  get  power,  and  display 
as  much  pageantry  as  possible.  Foolish  beings!  they 
mistake  life.  All  things  about  and  within  me  declare 
that  I  am  here,  not  to  turn  the  world  into  a  market, 
where  I  am  to  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain;  nor  even 
into  a  school  for  mere  speculative  study ;  that  I  am 
here,  not  to  become  either  rich  or  learned,  but  morally 
good;  not  to  become  a  great  man  on  earth,  in  tho 
worldly  sense,  but  a  pure  seraph  in  eternity. 

VI.    To  THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  HUMAN  MEMORY. 

All  that  ever  "hath  been,"  so  far  as  humanity  is  con- 
cerned, "is  now"  living  in  the  memory  of  all  the  in- 
dividual men  that  ever  lived.  Memory  gathers  up 
every  fragment  of  all  "that  hath  been"  to  us,  so  that 
none  may  be  lost.  The  path  of  life  through  which  we 
have  passed,  with  its  thorns  and  flowers,  its  hills  and 
dales,  its  winding  walks,  its  sunshine  and  its  clouds, 
we  shall  never  leave  again;  again,  and  yet  again,  for- 
ever, we  shall  retrace  our  steps,  and  penetrate  the  most 
intricate  labyrinths  of  our  past  way.  Years  can  not 
rob  the  soul.     It  loses  nothing  by  ages,  but  gains  much 


by  every  hour.  It  makes  past  suns  shine,  and  faded 
landscapes  bloom  again.  It  surrounds  itself  with  the 
scenes  of  childhood,  calls  up  the  long  buried  from  their 
graves,  and  gives  them  their  wonted  form  and  voice. 
Every  day  widens  the  domain  of  memory,  and  thus 
enriches  the  soul  with  the  treasures  of  the  past.  The 
dealings  of  God,  therefore,  toward  us,  we  shall  never 
forget.  We  shall  ever  remember  the  right-hand  of  the 
Most  High,  and  meditate  upon  his  works  of  old.  Will 
the  antediluvian,  think  you,  ever  forget  the  Deluge? 
Will  the  Egyptians  ever  forget  the  wonders  wrought 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile?  Will  the  men  of  Baby- 
lon ever  forget  that  terrible  night  when  their  impi- 
ous monarch  saw  the  "handwriting  on  the  wall?" 
Brother,  that  which  hath  been  to  man  "is  now"  in 
memory.  God's  doings  have  a  record.  They  may  not 
be  written  in  books — for  it  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
this  world's  events  that  have  a  written  history;  but 
the  whole  is  inscribed  on  the  page  of  memory.  Every 
sentence  and  every  verse  of  providential  history  are 
written  on  the  disembodied  souls  of  the  generations 
that  are  gone.  The  history  of  man  is  recorded,  not  in 
books,  but  in  souls,  and  will  be  seen  and  studied  in 
the  great  eternity. 

VII.    To  ALL  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  MAN'S  WELLBEING. 

Look  at  the  condition  of  man's  physical  wellbeing.  Is 
it  not  true  that  on  wholesome  food,  fresh  air,  and 
proper  exercise,  the  health  of  the  human  body  has  ever 
depended?  Look  at  man's  intellectual  wellbeing.  Is 
it  not  true  that  on  observation,  comparison,  research, 
and  reflection,  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  has 
ever  been  suspended?  Look  at  his  spiritual  wellbeing. 
Have  not  rep>entance  toward  God  and  faith  i?i  07ir  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  been  always  the  necessary  condition  of 
human  salvation?  In  relation  to  all  these  things  we 
may  say,  with  the  greatest  truth,  that  "  that  which 
hath  been  is  now."  It  has  ever  been  thus,  that  the 
man  who  violated  the  physical  laws  of  his  being  has 
lost  his  health  and  sunk  to  the  grave ;  it  has  always 
been,  that  he  who  neglected  the  conditions  of  intellect- 
ual improvement  has  never  risen  beyond  the  level  of 
the  brute;  and  it  has  always  been,  that  he  who  did 
not  "repent"  has  perished  forever. 

Another  year  of  our  fleeting  life  is  gone!  The  echo 
of  a  departing  year  softens  my  spirit  into  pensive  sad- 
ness. I  know  not  how  it  affects  you,  my  brother !  My 
existence  seems  to  me  like  some  isolated  rock  on  a 
desolate  shore.  Many  yearS,  like  tidal  seas,  have  rolled 
over  that  shore,  bearing  on  their  bosom  much  and  car- 
rying more  away.  My  soul  is  filled  with  the  distant 
murmurings  of  the  last  wave  of  one  period  ebbing  out 
of  sight  to  return  no  more,  and  the  roar  of  the  first 
wave  of  another  year  laden  with  the  unknown,  but 
which,  as  yet,  has  not  broken  on  the  beach,  nor  yet 
appeared  in  sight.  I  know  that  some  of  the  coming 
billows  will  bear  me  off  into  the  immeasurable  abyss 
of  being,  whither  the  many  generations  of  past  times 
are  gone. 

0  let  me  catch  the  moral  of  my  thesis!  I  pine  not 
for  the  past,  for  much  of  what  "  hath  been  is  now." 
Neither  indulge  vain  hopes  of  the  future,  f  r  n  uch  of 
what  the  future  will  have  "is  now."  Rightly  let  me 
use  the  pi'esent;  put  myself,  by  the  Mediator's  help, 
into  a  vital  and  harmonious  connection  with  the  Ever- 
asting.     This  will  make  my  time  eternit_v ! 
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India  Rubber.— India  rubber  is  now  so  cheap  and 
common  that  the  following  reference  to  it  in  the 
Monthly  Review  for  February,  1772,  is,  with  our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  rather  amusing:  "I  have  seen,"  says 
Dr.  Priestly,  "a  substance  excellently  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  wiping  from  paper  the  marks  of  black- 
lead  pencil.  It  must,  therefore,  be  of  singular  use  to 
those  who  practice  drawing.  It  is  sold  by  Mr.  Nairne, 
a  mathematical  instrument-maker  opposite  the  royal 
exchange.  He  sells  a  cubical  piece  of  about  half  an 
inch  for  three  shillings,  and  he  says  it  will  last  for 
several  years." 

First  Congregationalist  Church. — The  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  West  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  is 
said  to  be  the  first  Independent  Congregational  Church 
under  that  name  in  the  world !  It  was  organized  in 
England  in  1616.  After  long  and  cruel  persecution, 
their  second  pastor,  Rev.  John  Lothrop,  with  all  he 
could  collect  of  his  scattered  ^hurch  and  congregation, 
came  to  our  shores  and  settled  first  at  Scituate,  and 
afterward,  in  1639,  removed  to  Barnstable.  The  heavy 
oak  frame  of  the  present  house  was  raised  in  1717. 
The  house  has  been  recently  remodeled  into  a  conven- 
ient and  beautiful  place  of  worship. 

Curious  Epitaph. — The  following  Latin  epitaph  is 
said  to  exist  on  a  tombstone  in  the  burying-ground  of 
Newport,  Rhode  Island : 

Mors  mortis  morti mortem  nisi  morte  dedisset, 
Eternae  vitse  Janua  clausa  foret. 

The  English  "Notes  and  Queries"  give  the  following 
translations : 

Had  not  the  death  of  death  by  death  giren  death  to  death 
Our  souls  had  perished  with  this  mortal  breath. 

Unless  by  death,  the  Death, 

A  death  to  death  had  given, 
Forever  had  been  closed  to  men 

The  sacred  gates  of  heaven. 

Had  (Christ)  the  death  of  death  to  death 

Not  given  death  by  dying, 
The  gates  of  life  had  never  been 

To  mortals  open  lying. 

Had  not  the  Death  of  death  to  death  death  by  death  given. 
Closed  on  us  had  been  the  gates  of  life  and  heaven. 

The  Lowest  Type  of  Humanity. — The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  an  article  on  "  Barbarism  and 
Civilization"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly:  "  In  the  interior 
of  the  Island  of  Borneo  there  has  been  found  a  certain 
race  of  wild  creatures,  of  which  kindred  varieties  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  Terra  Del 
Fuego,  and  in  South  Africa.  They  walk  usually  almost 
erect  upon  two  legs,  and  in  that  attitude  measure  about 
four  feet  in  hight.  They  are  dark,  wrinkled,  and  hairy; 
they  construct  no  habitations,  form  no  families;  scarcely 
associate  together,  sleep  in  trees  or  in  caves,  feed  on 
snakes  and  vermin,  on  ants'  eggs  and  on  each  other; 
they  can  not  be  tamed  nor  forced  to  any  labor,  and 
ihey  are  hunted  and  shot  among  the  trees  like  the  great 


gorillas,  of  which  they  are  a  stunted  copy.  When  they 
are  captured  alive  one  finds  with  surprise  that  their 
uncouth  jabbering  sounds  like  articulate  language; 
they  turn  up  a  human  face  to  gaze  upon  their  captor, 
and  females  show  instincts  of  modesty ;  in  fine,  these 
wretched  beings  are  men." 

An  Extensive  Library. — There  was  once  in  a 
certain  part  of  India  such  a  voluminous  library  that  a 
thousand  camels  were  requisite  for  its  transport,  and  a 
hundred  Brahmins  had  to  be  paid  for  the  care.  The 
king  felt  no  inclination  to  wade  through  all  this  heap 
of  learning  himself,  and  ordered  his  well-fed  librarians 
to  furnish  him  an  extract  for  his  private  use.  They  set 
to  work,  and  in  about  twenty  years'  time  they  produced 
a  nice  little  encyclopedia,  which  might  have  been  easily 
carried  by  thirty  camels.  But  the  monarch  found  it 
still  too  large,  and  had  not  even  patience  enough  to 
read  the  preface.  The  indefatigable  Brahmins  began, 
therefore,  afresh,  and  reduced  the  thirty  cargoes  into  so 
small  a  substance  that  a  single  ass  marched  away  with 
it  in  comfort;  but  the  kingly  dislike  for  reading  had 
increased  with  age,  and  his  servants  wrote  at  last  on  a 
palm  leaf,  "  The  quintessence  of  all  science  consists  in 
the  little  word  Perhaps  !  Three  expressions  contain  the 
history  of  mankind:  they  were  born,  they  suffered,  and 
they  died.  Love  only  what  is  good,  and  practice  what 
you  love.  Believe  only  what  is  true,  but  do  not  men- 
tion all  that  which  you  believe." 

First  Use  of  Mahogany. — Dr.  Gibbons,  an  eminent 
physician  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
had  a  brother,  a  sea  captain,  who  was  the  first  that 
brought  from  the  West  Indies  some  mahogany  logs  for 
ballast.  The  Doctor  was  then  building  him  a  house  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  his  brother,  the  captain,  thought 
they  might  be  of  service  to  him ;  but  the  carpenters 
found  the  wood  too  hard  for  their  tools,  and  it  was  laid 
aside  as  useless.  Soon  after  Mr.  Gibbons  wanted  a 
candle-box,  and  got  a  cabinet  maker  to  make  it  out  of 
the  useless  wood  lying  in  the  garden.  The  box  was 
made,  and  the  Doctor  was  so  well  pleased  with  it  that 
he  got  the  cabinet-maker  to  make  a  bureau  of  it,  and 
the  fine  color  and  polish  of  it  induced  him  to  invite  a 
sreat  number  of  his  friends  to  see  it,  and  among  them 
the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  Her  Grace  begged  the  Doc- 
tor for  some  of  the  wood,  and  got  Wollaston,  the  cabinet- 
maker, to  make  her  a  bureau  also,  on  which  the  fame 
of  mahogany  and  Wollaston  were  much  raised,  and  it 
became  the  rage  for  grand  furniture.  No  other  wood 
exceeds  it  yet. 

A  Sixth  Act  to  the  Drama  of  the  Cenci. — It  is 
indeed  strange  how  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  about 
his  revenges.  Centuries  ago  the  foul  wickedness  of  the 
bead  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Cenci  family  resulted 
in  his  daughter's  dishonor,  his  own  murder,  the  death 
of  his  wife,  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  beautiful  Beatrice, 
and  the  total  confiscation  of  the  Cenci  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family  of  the  Bors^hese.     For  centuries 
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the  fate  of  Beatrice  has  been  the  theme  of  the  poet  and 
the  novelist.  Her  exquisite  face,  her  sorrow-illumined 
eyes,  that  look  half  without  and  half  within,  and  far 
beyond  the  horror  of  her  life  to  the  mystery  of  the 
change  so  soon  to  come  upon  her — these  are  familiar  to 
us  all  from  the  copies,  which  all  have  seen,  of  the  mar- 
velous portrait  by  Guido.  To  English  readers  this 
tragic  story  is  best  known  through  Shelly 's  passionate 
tragedy,  and  they  who  have  read  it  have  seemed  to 
themselves  as  those  who  read  a  tale  of  the  far-away 
past,  a  story  whose  beginning,  middle,  and  end  were  all 
complete,  on  whose  fearful  climax  time  had  placed  his 
seal,  saying,  "No  more,  no  more,  forever!"  Neverthe- 
less, in  that  sunny  country  of  old  tradition,  where 
noble  descent  is  so  clung  to  and  kept  unsullied,  the 
Cenci  and  the  Borghese  have  been  born,  have  married, 
and  died  through  many  generations  since.  The  Cenci 
have  been  poor,  the  Borghese  rich  with  the  riches  of 
their  fallen  rivals.  The  famous  Villa  Borghese,  at  Rome, 
came  to  the  latter  from  the  estates  of  the  former.  The 
Cenci  family  have  ever  since  kept  in  a  sort  of  life-claim 
to  the  estate  by  certain  legal  forms  and  protests.  The 
story  goes  now  that  the  actual  male  representative  of 
that  tragic  Cenci  family,  thinking  that  among  other 
new  things  coming  to  Rome  may  be  legal  justice,  pur- 
poses to  push  his  claim  vigorously  before  the  proper 
tribunal  there.  The  dryest  court  forms  will  catch  an 
odor  of  romance  in  such  a  trial.  And  thus  a  sixth  act 
will  be  added  to  the  Cenci  drama.  In  it  a  too  severe 
judgment  of  centuries  ago  maybe  righted;  it  will,  at 
least,  bring  strangely  into  the  sunlight  of  the  present 
those  eerie  legends  that  have  so  long  flitted  in  the  shade 
and  solemnity  of  the  past. 

"  A  New  Language."— Professor  Scherb,  in  a  lec- 
ture introductory  to  a  course  on  the  "  Poetry  of  the 
Bible,"  lately  quoted  the  following  from  the  sermon  of 
a  monk,  preached  in  Germany  just  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation:  "They  have  lately  got  up  a 
new  language  which  they  call  Greek,  and  which  is 
crammed  full  of  heresies.  I  counsel  you  to  beware  of 
it,  and  especially  of  a  book  in  that  language  called  the 
New  Testament.  This  is  full  of  thorns  and  adders. 
They  have  also  invented  another  new  language  called 
Hebrew.  All  who  read  this  will  certainly  become 
Jews." 

Modern  English  Sermons.— The  London  Atheneum, 
in  a  review  of  a  recently-published  volume  of  discourses 
by  one  of  the  noted  preachers  of  that  city,  says:  "  Mod- 
ern sermons,  for  the  most  part,  are  without  our  scope, 
and  beyond  our  notice;  as  harangues,  they  generally 
exhibit  an  uncommon  gift  of  tediousness— they  are 
painful  to  hear  and  impossible  to  read — they  suggest 
uncomfortable  desires  and  provoke  profane  compari- 
sons—they are  ingenious  in  putting  the  most  obvious 
truth  in  the  most  roundabout  way — and  attenuating  very 
wise  texts  into  very  vapid  conclusions.  As  composi- 
tions, if  they  do  not  dive  below  the  conditions  of  gram- 
mar, they  seldom  rise  into  the  exactness  of  literature; 
and  the  public,  having  benignly  submitted  to  hear  them 
from  grounds  of  religion,  evinces  an  excellent  taste  by 
steadily  refusing  to  buy  them." 

A  Pioneer  Apple-Tree.— There  is  an  apple-tree  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Maumee  River,  opposite  old  Fort 
Defiance,  apparently  nearly  old  enough  to  have  borne 


the  "  forbidden  fruit."  It  is  known  as  the  "  Old  Indian 
Apple-tree,"  and  when  General  Wayne's  army  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Defiance  in  1794,  it  was  large  and 
fruit-bearing.  Mr.  Southworth,  the  present  owner,  has 
carefully  protected  the  aboriginal  from  vandalism  by 
surrounding  it  with  a  high  board  fence,  and  keeping 
the  tree  under  lock  and  key.  The  inclosure  is  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  the  limbs  project  over  it  several  feet, 
so  that  the  area  covered  by  the  branches  is  fully  two 
thousand  square  feet.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  one 
hundred  bushels  of  apples  have  been  gathered  from  the 
tree  in  one  season.  Its  ordinary  yield  is  from  fifty  to 
sixty  bushels.  The  fruit  is  very  fine,  large  size,  from 
12  to  14  ounces,  is  tart,  and  a  good  keeper  for  Winter; 
the  color  is  whitish  green,  with  a  little  red  on  one  side. 
One  foot  from  the  ground  the  tree  measures  12  feet  4i 
inches  in  circumference.  It  is  still  thrifty,  and  grows 
fast.  The  famous  old  tree  evidently  dates  anterior  to 
any  known  English  settlement  in  Ohio  or  any  of  the 
Western  States.  Its  age  is  supposed  to  be  from  125  to 
150  years,  and  the  origin  of  this  isolated  pioneer  of 
civilization  is  attributed  to  the  dropping  of  a  seed  by 
some  migratory  bird,  either  from  the  English  colonies 
or  from  the  French  colonies  in  Areadia  or  the  Canadas. 

What  was  the  Temperature  of  the  Weather 
AT  the  Birth  of  our  Savior? — It  is  well  known  that 
in  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  not  then  under 
cultivation,  the  temperature  is  at  present  much  warmer 
than  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  changed  in  Palestine.  The 
following  is  from  Dr.  Kitto's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Vol.  II,  page  462:  "The  cold  of  Winter  in 
Palestine  is  not  severe,  and  the  ground  is  never  frozen. 
Snow  falls  more  or  less.  In  the  low-lying  plains  but 
little  falls,  and  it  disappears  early  in  the  day ;  in  the 
higher  lands,  as  at  Jerusalem,  it  often  falls,  chiefly  in 
January  and  February,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more, 
but  even  then  it  does  not  lie  long  on  the  ground." 
There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  time  of  the  year 
our  Savior  was  born.  The  fact  that  shepherds  were 
tending  their  flocks  in  the  open  air  is  no  argument 
against  its  occurring  in  the  Winter.  I  suppose  the 
point  can  not  now  be  decided.  That  the  Jews  were 
acquainted  with  sharp  frosts  is  evident  from  Psalm 
cxlvii,  verses  16,  17,  18. — English  Notes  and  Queries. 

A  Theological  Query. — "  And  having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all 
things  unto  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be 
things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven."     Col.  i,  20. 

1.  What  does  St.  Paul  mean  by  "  things  in  heaven?" 

2.  If  the  unfallen  angels  are  intended,  how  could 
they  be  reconciled  by  the  "blood  of  the  cross,"  seeing 
they  were  never  unreconciled? 

3.  Might  not  the  text  be  better  translated  ? 

J.  W.  S. 

Query. — Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents 
furnish  the  readers  of  the  "  Repository  "  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  use  of  glass  urns  filled  with 
different  colored  fluids  as  signs  of  a  "drug  store?" 
You  will  invariably  find  them  standing  in  their  front 
show-case,  L.  H. 

What  is  the  best  theory  of  the  peopling  of  America? 
Who  were  its  first  inhabitants?  * 
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The  Young  Peddler. — One  rainy  afternoon,  in  the  earliest 
part  of  Autumn,  I  heard  a  low  knock  at  my  back  door,  and 
upon  opening  it  I  found  a  peddler.  Peddlers  are  a  great 
vexation  to  mo ;  they  leave  the  gates  open ;  they  never  have 
any  thing  I  want,  and  I  do  n't  like  the  faces  that  belong  to 
most  of  them,  especially  those  of  the  strong  men  who  go 
about  with  little  packages  of  coarse  goods ;  and  I  always 
close  the  door  upon  them,  saying  to  myself,  "lazy." 

This  was  a  little  boy,  and  he  was  pale  and  wet,  and  looked 
so  cold  I  forgot  he  was  a  peddler,  and  asked  him  to  come  in 
by  the  fire.  I  thought  he  appeared  as  though  he  expected  I 
was  going  to  buy  something,  for  he  commenced  opening  his 
tin  box,  but  I  had  no  such  intention.  He  looked  up  in  my 
face  very  earnestly  and  sadly,  when  I  told  him  to  warm  him- 
self by  the  fire,  and  that  I  did  not  wish  to  purchase  any 
thing.  He  rose  slowly  from  his  seat,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  air  Avhich  reproached  me,  and  I  detained  him 
to  inquire  why  he  was  out  in  the  rain.     He  replied : 

"I  am  out  every  day,  and  can't  stay  in  for  a  little  rain; 
besides,  most  peddlers  stay  at  home  then,  and  I  can  sell 
more  on  rainy  days." 

"How  much  do  you  earn  in  a  day?" 

"Sometimes  two  shillings,  sometimes  one;  and  once  In  a 
while  I  get  nothing  all  day,  and  then,  ma'am,  I  am  very 
tired." 

Here  he  gave  a  quick,  dry  cough,  that  startled  me. 

"How  long  have  you  had  that  cough?" 

"  I  do  n't  know,  ma'am." 

"Does  it  hurt  you?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"Where  does  your  mother  live?" 

"In  heaven,  ma'am,"  said  he,  unmoved. 

"Have  you  a  father?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  he  is  with  mother,"  he  replied,  in  the  same 
tone. 

"Have  j^ou  any  brothers  or  sisters?" 

"I  had  a  little  sister,  but  she  went  to  mother  about  a 
month  ago." 

"What  ailed  her?" 

"  She  wanted  to  see  mother,  and  so  do  I,  and  I  guess  that 's 
why  I  cough  so." 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"With  Mrs.  Brown,  on  N street." 

"  Does  she  give  you  any  medicine  for  your  cough  ?" 

"  Not  doctor's  medicine ;  she  is  too  poor :  but  she  makes 
something  for  me  to  take." 

"  Will  yo.u  take  something  if  I  give  it  to  you?" 

"No,  ma'am,  thank  you;  mother  took  medicine  and  it 
did  n't  help  her,  though  she  wanted  to  stay,  and  you  see  I 
want  to  go ;  it  would  not  stop  my  cough.     Good-day,  ma'am." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  said,  "I  want  to  see  what  you  carry." 

Ho  opened  his  box,  and  for  once  I  found  what  I  wanted. 
Indeed,  I  do  n't  think  it  would  have  mattered  what  he  had. 
I  should  have  wanted  it,  for  the  little  peddler  had  changed 
in  my  eyes — he  had  a  father  and  mother  in  heaven,  and  so 
had  I.  How  strange  that  peddlers  had  never  seemed  peo- 
ple—human-soul-filled beings  before !  How  thankful  he  was, 
and  how  his  great  blue  eyes  looked  into  mine  when  I  paid  him  ! 

"  You  do  n't  ask  mo  to  take  a  cent  less,"  said  he,  .after 
hesitating  a  moment.     "I  tliink  you  must  be  very  rich." 

"0,  no,"  I  replied.  "I  am  far  from  that;  and  these 
things  are  worth  more  to  me  now  than  what  I  gave  you  for 
them.     Will  you  come,  again  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  if  I  do  n't  go  to  mother  soon." 

"Are  you  hungry?" 

"No,    ma'am,    I   never   foel    hungry    now.      I 
think   mother   feeds  mc  when   I  sleep,  though    I 


member  it  wlien  I  am  awake, 
eat  now,  since  my  sister  died.' 


sometimes 
do  n't  re- 
. I  only  know  I  do  n't  wish  to 


"Did  you  feel  very  bad?" 

"  I  felt  very  big  in  ray  throat,  and  I  thought  I  was  choked  ; 
but  I  did  n't  cry  a  bit,  though  I  felt  very  lonely  at  night 
for  a  while ;  but  I  am  glad  she  is  up  there  now." 

"Who  told  you  you  were  going  to  die?" 

"  Nobody ;  but  I  know  I  am.  Perhaps  I  '11  go  before 
Christmas." 

I  could  hot  endure  that  and  tried  to  make  him  stay;  biit 
he  would  run  and  tell  Mrs.  Brown  what  luck  he  had  met 
with.  He  bade  me  good-day  again,  cheerfully,  and  went  out 
into  the  cold  rain,  while  I  could  only  say,  "  God  be  with 
you,  my  child." 

He  never  came  again,  though  I  looked  for  him  every  day. 
At  length,  about  New- Year,  I  went  to  the  place  he  called 
home.  Mrs.  Brown  was  there,  but  the  little  pilgrim's  weary 
feet  were  at  rest,  and  never  more  would  his  gentle  knock  be 
heard  at  the  doors  of  those  who,  like  myself,  forgot  the 
necessary  and  stern  way  that  often  sent  about  these  wan- 
derers from  house  to  house ;  and  their  employment  might  be 
more  unseemly  to  them  than  annoying  to  us. 

Wild  Beasts. — "Tut,  tut,  my  dear,"  said  father,  coming 
suddenly  into  the  room  where  Louie  and  Jamie  were  vio- 
lently disputing,  "what  have  you  let  out  the  wild  beasts 
for?  catch  them  quickly  this  minute,  or  there  's  no  telling 
what  they  will  do." 

The  children  a  little  frightened  looked  around  the  room, 
a«d  then  said,  "There  are  no  wild  beasts  here." 

"  0,  yes,  there  are,  I  am  sure  I  was  not  mistaken  ;  I  heard 
them  making  a  terrible  noise,  and  besides,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  two  of  them  just  as  I  came  in,  they  were  looking 
out  of  their  cives." 

"0,  papa!"  said  the  children,  rushing  to  their  father's 
arms,  "how  you  frighten  ns  !     What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean,  my  dear,  that  there  are  cruel  and  savage  wild 
boasts  that  live  in  this  house,  and  that  they  ai'e  sometimes 
lot  loose,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  of  damage.  They  are 
kept  in  hollow  and  dark  caves,  and  are  guarded  by  a  double 
row  of  strong  w.alls — there  are  gates  which  are  made  to  shut 
closely  over  them  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  get 
out,  unless  somebody  opens  the  way." 

"0,  dear!"  said  the  children,  almost  crying,  "what  makes 
you  have  them  in  the  house,  papa?  They  might  get  out 
you  know,  and  tear  us  all  to  pieces." 

"I  can't  help  having  them  in  the  liouse,  my  dears  ;  I  know 
they  may  at  any  time  bo  let  out,  and  am  sure  that  they 
were  out  when  I  came  into  this  room.  They  do  not  look  so 
strong  and  dangerous  as  they  are,  and  you  may  have  seen 
them  without  knowing  them ;  but,  my  children,  believe  me, 
when  I  tell  you  that  you  never  grow  angry  and  begin  to  say 
unkind  things  without  opening  the  entrances  to  those  dark 
caves  where  the  wild  beasts  dwell." 

The  father  went  out  now,  and  the  children  did  not  dare 
to  quarrel  any  more.  Neither  did  they  dare  remain  any 
longer  in  that  large,  deep-windowed  room.  How  did  they 
know  that  the  mouth  of  those  caves  might  not  be  behind  the 
heavy  curtains  of  the  windows,  or  in  some  of  tlie  corners  of 
the  room,  behind  the  furniture  or  the  pictures?  They  grew 
very  much  afraid,  and  ran  to  seek  their  mother. 

"Mamma,"  said  they,  "did  ever  you  see  the  awful  wild 
beasts  that  live  in  this  house?" 

"The  awful  what?"  said  the  mother,  in  astonishment. 

"  Why,  wild  beasts ;  papa  says  they  live  in  this  house,  and 
that  if  we  are  not  pleasant  and  kind,  they  will  eat  us  all  up." 

"Whiit  had  you  been  doing,  my  dears,  when  he  told  yon 
so?"  asked  the  mother,  suspecting  how  it  was.  The  children 
hung  their  heads  in  silence.  "Where  did  papa  say  that  the 
boasts  lived  ?" 

"In  a  dark  cave,"  answered  Louie.     "He  said   there  were 
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two  strong  walls,  und  another  wall  about  thcni  that  they 
could  never  open  of  themselves ;  but  that  every  time  any 
body  grew  cross,  and  said  any  thing,  you  know,  the  gates  flew 
open  and  the  beasts  came  out.  0,  dear,  I  'm  so  afraid ! 
Won't  you  ask  father  to  move  away  from  this  bouse?" 

««We  should  carry  the  dangerous  beasts  with  us,  my  dears, 
go  where  wo  might.  Hand  mo  the  book  by  your  elbow, 
Jamie."  Jamio  obeyed,  and  his  mother  opened  it  and  read, 
"  Every  kind  of  beast,  and  of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  and  of 
things  in  the  sea,  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of  man- 
kind ;  but  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame;  it  is  an  unruly  evil, 
full  of  deadly  poison." 

"This,"  she  said,  "is  what  your  father  was  thinking  of. 
The  tongue  is  the  beast,  and  the  mouth  is  the  cave.  My 
children  must  be  always  gentle  and  loving  if  they  would  not 
have  their  wild  beasts  come  out  to  bite  and  to  devour." 

What  Childben  Think.— It  was  a  gay,  glad  Spring-time 
when  Mary  and  Hattie,  one  seven,  the  other  five  years  of 
age,  gamboled  in  the  bright  sunshine,  echoing  the  song  of 
the  birds  in  merry  peals  of  laughter.  At  length,  weary  with 
rambling,  and  with  aprons  full  of  lilac  and  .apple-tree  blos- 
soms, they  seated  themselves  on  a  bank  of  soft,  velvety  green, 
their  eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  and  sweet  smiles  playing  about 
their  ruby  lips. 

Then  little  Hattie  said,  "I  do  love  God;"  and  dropping 
her  flowers,  she  reverently  clasped  her  hands,  and  raised  her 
eyes,  glowing  with  ecstasy,  to  the  blue  sky. 

"So  do  I  love  God,  too,"  said  Blary,  as  she  continued 
weaving  her  flowers  into  pretty  garlands. 

"Yes,"  said  Hattie,  "but  I  know  God  loves  me." 

Mary,  raising  her  head  from  her  busy  fingers,  and  looking 
at  Hattie's  beaming  eyes,  said,  "  How  do  you  know  God 
loves  you?" 

"  0,  I  feel  it." 

"How  do  you  feel,  Hattie?" 

"0,  I  'm  so  happy!"  and  clasping  her  hands  more  closely, 
she  continued  to  look  up  as  if  she  knew  God  saw  her ;  and 
Mary  thought,  as  she  twined  her  flowers,  "How  I  wish  I 
knew  God  loved  me!" 

The  Child's  Prayer. — A  boy  some  two  or  three  years  of 
age,  was  overheard  one  evening,  as  he  retired  to  rest,  resist- 
ing the  authority  of  the  nurse,  in  what  was  unknown  to  the 
father,  till  he  went  into  the  room  to  inquire.  The  child  was 
found  standing  upright  in  his  little  crib  and  refusing  to  lie 
down,  which  the  nurse  was  endeavoring  to  have  him  do. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  father. 

"She  won't  let  me  say  my  prayer  before  I  lie  down." 

"  You  may  say  it ;  come,  say  it  now," 

He  kneeled  in  the  crib,  looked  reverently  upward,  and,  in 
a  subdued,  devotional  tone,  uttered  these  few  words,  "God 
in  sky."  He  then  quietly  lay  down,  put  his  head  on  the 
pillow,  and  prepared  to  go  to  sleep.  Was  not  such  a  prayer, 
bj'  such  a  tender  child,  valuable  in  its  measure  and  degree, 
and  worthy  of  being  classed  with  the  "  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner,"  of  the  penitent  publican?  It  was  his  own 
way  of  expressing  his  emotion  of  reverence  toward  God,  and 
the  more  earnest  and  eflcctual  on  that  account. 

What  is  Prayer? — About  twenty  years  ago  a  little  boy 
was  put  to  bed  at  dark  b}'  his  sister.  He  kneeled  down  by 
a  chair  to  say  his  prayers.  A  young  lady,  a  visitor,  was 
present,  and  she  listened  while  he  repeated  them.  He  knevv 
that  she  was  observing  him ;  and  as  he  said  them  in  a  verj' 
careful  manner,  with  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  his 
hands  clasped,  "How  sweetly  he  prays!"  whispered  the 
lady.  This  was  all  she  said;  but  he  heard  it,  and  his  heart 
was  filled  with  gratified  pride.  He  had  scarcely  thought  of 
God  in  his  prayers,  yet  he  went  to  bed  glad  and  happy — not 
that  he  felt  that  he  had  pleased  God,  but  because  be  him- 
self had  been  praised!  Was  this  prayer?  I  will  tell  you 
what  he  did  afterward,  and  then  you  can  judge. 

One  day  he  made  a  kite,  but  it  would  not  fly,  but  turned 
round  and  round.  After  trying  a  while  to  make  it  rise  in 
the  air,  he  became  angrj',  and  dashed  the  kite  on  the  ground 
and  stamped  upon  it  with  his  feet.  No  one  was  near,  and 
he  cursed  the  kite — not  loud,  but  softly,  lest  somebody  should 


hoar  him.     He  did  it  with  the  same  tongue  which  the  young 
lady  said   had  "prayed   so   sweetly."     He   forgot  God  when 
ho  cursed,  as  well   as  when   he   said   his   prayers.     Had   he      I 
prayed  ? 

A  few  years  passed  away.  He  was  now  eight  years  old, 
and  ho  often  felt  much  troubled  when  he  thought  of  his 
sins.  There  were  no  simple,  instructive  books  published  at 
the  time,  to  teach  young  children  the  way  to  be  saved.  He 
knew  that  ho  ought  to  pray ;  but  he  did  not  rightly  under- 
stand how  Jesus  Christ  was  Savior.  It  is  true  that  he  often 
heard  the  minister  and  his  mother  speak  of  him,  but  no 
one  explained  to  him  in  a  manner  that  he  could  understand, 
that  he  should  love  and  trust  the  Savior  just  as  he  would 
confide  in  his  father.  To  quiet  his  conscience,  when  it  was 
uneasy,  he  resolved  to  say  three  prayers  secretly  every  day. 
This  plan  he  followed  for  a  time;  he  then  grew  careless  and 
forgot  to  pray  till  something  alarmed  him,  when  he  began 
again ;  and  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  he  counted  up  the 
days  in  which  he  had  forgotten  his  devotions,  and  remained 
on  his  knees  till  he  had  repeated  three  prayers  for  each  neg- 
lected day.  But  it  was  very  tiresome  to  stay  so  long  on  hia 
knees,  and  he,  therefore,  hastened  over  them  as  rapidly  as 
his  tongue  could  move,  little  feeling  that  something  more 
was  needed  than  the  mere  repeating  of  words.  Was  this 
prayer  ? 

Many  years  more  passed  away,  and  he  became  a  man. 
His  father  and  mother  died,  and  many  of  his  friends  be- 
sides. There  were  very  few  left  in  the  world  to  love  him, 
and  he  wandered  to  another  city.  He  was  sad  and  lonely; 
he  felt  that  everj'  thing  worldly  was  vain  and  unsatisfying. 
He  had  no  true  happiness  here,  and  had  no  hope  in  looking 
to  the  life  to  come.  He  knew  that  God  was  not  his  friend ; 
he  could  not  be  pleased  with  sinners;  and  he  felt  that  he 
was  a  sinner.  One  Sabbath  he  went  into  a  church  and 
there  heard  of  Christ  in  such  a  way  as  he  never  before 
heard.  Overcome  with  sorrow  he  went  to  his  bedi'oom,  and, 
in  the  agony  of  his  soul,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  floor 
and  asked  the  Lord  to  have  mercy  on  him.  He  felt  that  ho 
could  not  cast  himself  down  low  enough  before  his  Maker. 
He  repented  that  he  had  sinned  so  long  and  so  much  against 
the  good  and  holy  God,  and  resolved,  by  the  help  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  do  so  no  more.  He  became  a  Christian  ;  and 
then  experienced  that  one  moment's  enjoyment  of  the  love 
and  favor  of  the  Lord  was  worth  ten  thousand  worlds.  This 
was  prayer. 

A  Child's  Faith. — Little  Mamie  had  been  taught  that 
"death  is  the  gate  to  endless  joy,"  and  although  only  five 
years  old  she  seemed  to  apprehend  it.  And  as  she  stood  by 
the  crib  of  her  sick  little  brother  one  evening,  and  we  told 
her  he  was  dying,  a  glow  of  pleasure  overspread  her  coun 
tenance,  and  she  commenced  singing, 

"  There  is  ft  hsppy  land,"  etc., 
saying,  "Jamie  will  soon  be  there,  won't  he?  And  we  '11  go 
in  a  little  while;"  with  many  other  expressions,  testifying  to 
her  faith  in  what  had  been  taught  her.  About  ten  o'clock 
she  retired  to  rest,  and  as  "little  Jamie"  passed  away  at 
twelve,  her  pa  went  to  her  room  in  the  morning  and  told  her 
that  he  was  dead.  Again  joy  lit  up  her  countenance,  and 
clapping  her  hands,  she  exclaimed,  "0,  good!  good!  Now 
he's  in  heaven,  and  sees  Emma  and  Willie,"  a  brother  and 
sister  that  had  passed  on  before.  Hastening  to  the  room 
where  the  body  laj',  she  stood  for  some  time  looking  intently 
at  the  cold  form,  then  with  a  sigh  said,  "  The  little  spirit 's 
gone  to  heaven.  Ma,  may  n't  I  get  some  flowers  to  put 
around  Jamie's  body?"  Permission  being  granted,  away  to 
the  garden  she  sped,  and  filling  her  hands  with  flowers,  sho 
returned  and  arranged  them  to  suit  her  childish  taste— somo 
in  his  hands,  and  others  strewed  around  him— all  the  timo 
saying  how  happy  his  spirit  was,  with  Jesus  in  heaven  ;  and 
that  the  little  body  would  go  to  dust  now,  but  when  Josus 
came  it  would  come  back  to  life.  F.  E.  I. 

A  LITTLE  girl,  showing  her  little  cousin,  about  four  years 
old,  a  star,  said,  "  That  star  you  see  up  there  is  bigger  than 
this  world."  "No  it  an't,"  said  he.  "Yes  it  is."  "Then 
Avhy  do  n't  it  keep  the  rain  oS'?" 
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Working  with  One's  Might.— Nature  and  Revela- 
tion both  concur  in  enforcing  the  rule  of  earnest  and 
patient  toil.  The  same  commandment  that  enjoins  rest 
upon  the  seventh  day  requires  six  days  of  labor.  And 
as  Nature  never  performs  her  tasks  slovenly,  she  shows 
by  example  how  men  should  work. 

What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  allowed  to  be  worth  doing 
well,  and  so  fully  is  this  maxim  recognized  in  life  that  the 
performance  of  any  thing  in  an  inferior  and  shabby  manner 
is  always  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  a  certain  meanness  of 
mind.  In  English  ethics,  therefore,  shabbiness  bears  a  very 
contemptuous  interpretation,  while  its  opposite— a  disposition 
to  do  things  handsomely  or  in  style— commands  universal 
applause.  Nor  can  there  be  any  thing  unreasonable  in  this 
view  of  matters,  looking  at  appearances  as  the  exponent  of 
internal  convictions.  It  maybe  generally  observed  that  the 
man  who  performs  an  act  in  a  handsome  manner,  is  also  the 
most  generous  and  estimable.  No  man  was  ever  truly  great 
who  attempted  to  do  things  by  halves. 

How  A  British  Merchant  Saved  his  Country. — 
Patriotism  exists  not  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  soldier 
on  the  tented  plain  or  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  are  willing  to  spend  their  substance 
and  sacrifice  their  own  interests  to  the  public  good. 
There  are  thousands  of  citizens  in  this  country  who  are 
as .  loyal  and  patriotic  as  the  British  merchant.  All 
honor  to  the  brave  at  home  as  well  as  to  the  brave  in 
arms! 

In  the  year  1586-7,  when  Spain  under  Philip  II  was  prepar- 
ing the  so-called  invincible  armada  for  the  invasion  of  En- 
gland, the  Court  of  England  saw  that  if  King  Philip's  fleet 
was  in  condition  to  conquer  England  he  would  not  abandon 
the  design  for  Mary  being  put  out  of  the  way,  and  that  he 
certainly  designed  to  conquer  it  for  himself  and  not  for 
another.  So  orders  were  given  to  make  all  possible  haste  with 
a  fleet.  Yet  they  were  so  little  prepared  for  such  an  invasion 
that,  though  they  had  then  twenty  good  vessels  on  the  stocks, 
it  was  not  possible  to  get  them  in  a  condition  to  servo 
that  Summer,  and  the  design  of  Spain  was  to  sail  over  in 
1587.  So,  unless  by  corruption,  or  by  any  other  method, 
the  attempt  could  be  put  off  for  that  year,  there  was  no 
strength  ready  to  resist  so  powerful  a  fleet.  But  when  it 
seemed  not  possible  to  prevent  the  present  execution  of  so 
great  a  design,  a  merchant  of  London,  to  their  surprise,  un- 
dertook it.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  revenues  of 
Spain,  with  all  the  charges  and  all  that  they  could  raise.  He 
know  all  their  funds  were  swallowed  up,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  victual  and  set  out  their  fleet  but  by  their 
credit  in  the  Bank  of  Genoa.  So  he  iindortook  to  write  to  all 
the  places  of  trade,  and  to  get  such  drafts  made  on  that  bank, 
that  he  should  by  that  means  have  it  so  entirely  in  his  hands 
that  there  should  be  no  money  current  there — equal  to  the 
great  occasion  of  victualing  the  fleet  of  Spain.  He  records 
the  keeping  of  such  a  treasure  dead  in  his  hands,  till  the 
season  of  vitualing  was  over,  would  bo  a  loss  of  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  and  at  that  rate" he  could  save  England. 
He  managed  the  matter  with  such  secrecy  and  success  that 
the  fleet  could  not  be  sent  out  that  year.  At  so  small  a  price, 
and  with  so  skillful  management  was  the  nation  saved  at  that 
time!  This,  it  seems,  was  thought  too  great  a  mystery  of 
state  to  bo  communicated  to  Camden,  or  to  be  published  by 
him,  when  the  instructions  were  put  in  his  hands  for  writing 
tho  history  of  that  glorious  roign.  But  the  famous  Boyle, 
Karl  of  Cork,  who  had  great  share  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
canio  to  know  it,  and  told  it  to  two  of  his  children. 


Equality  in  Heaven. — In  heaven  all  distinctions 
fade,  all  ranks  are  lost,  all  forms  of  earthly  fellowship 
are  obliterated,  and  men  stand  alike  honored  and 
welcomed  in  the  presence  of  their  Maker,  because  they 
are  saved  by  his  grace  and  not  by  their  own  merit. 
There    . 

•'Names,  and  sects,  and  parties  fall, 
And  thou,  0  Christ,  art  all  in  all." 

It  is  said  that  John  Wesley  once  in  the  visions  of  the  night 
found  himself,  as  he  thought,  at  the  gates  of  hell.  He 
knocked,  and  asked  who  were  within.  "  Are  there  any  Ro- 
man Catholics  here?"  he  asked.  "Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "a 
great  many."  "Any  Church  of  England  men?"  "Yes,  a 
great  many."  "Any  Presbyterians?"  "Yes,  a  great  many." 
"Any  Wesleyans?"  "Yes,  a  great  many."  Disappointed 
and  dismayed,  especially  at  the  last  reply,  he  turned  his  steps 
upward  and  found  himself  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  and  here 
he  repeated  the  same  questions.  "Any  Wesleyans  here?" 
"No."  "Any  Presbyterians?"  "No."  "Any  Church  of 
England  men?"  "No."  "  Any  Roman  Catholics  ?"  "No." 
"Whom  have  you  then  here?"  he  asked  in  astonishment. 
"  We  know  nothing  here,"  was  the  reply,  "  of  any  of  those 
names  that  you  have  mentioned.  The  only  name  of  which  we 
know  any  thing  here  is  Christian  ;  we  are  all  Christians  here, 
and  of  these  we  have  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number,  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  people,  and  tongues." 

The  Eight  Spirit. — The  New  York  Evening  Post 
relates  the  following  incident: 

While  one  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments  was  in  this  city 
on  its  way  to  Washington,  a  gentleman  residing  here  met 
one  of  its  members  on  the  street. 

"Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you,  sir?"  said  the  New 
Yorker,  his  heart  warming  toward  the  representative  of  the 
brave  Massachusetts  militia,  who  had  so  promptly  answered 
the  call  of  their  country.  The  soldier  hesitated  a  moment, 
and,  finally  raising  one  of  his  feet,  exhibited  a  boot  with  a 
hole  in  the  toe,  and  generally  the  worse  for  wear. 

"How  came  you  here  with  such  boots  as  that,  my  friend?" 
asked  the  patriotic  citizen. 

"When  the  order  came  for  me  to  join  my  company,  sir," 
replied  the  soldier,  "I  was  plowing  in  the  same  field  at  Con- 
cord where  my  grandfather  was  plowing  when  the  British 
fired  on  the  Massachusetts  men  at  Lexington.  He  did  not 
wait  a  moment,  and  I  did  not,  sir." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  soldier  was  immediately 
supplied  with  an  excellent  pair  of  boots. 

Value  of  Application. — Genius  is  a  good  thing, 
but  industry  is  better.  Smiles,  in  his  Self-Help,  takes 
a  correct  view : 

Accident  does  very  little  toward  the  production  of  any  great 
result  in  life.  Though  sometimes  wliat  is  called  "a  happy 
hit"  be  made  by  a  bold  venture,  the  old  and  common  high- 
way of  steady  industry  and  application  is  the  only  safe  road 
to  travel. 

Courtesy  at  Home. — We  trust  that  few  of  our  read- 
ers need  the  hint  suggested  in  the  following  extract: 

Almost  any  one  can  be  courteous  in  a  neighbor's  bouse.  If 
any  thing  goes  wrong,  or  is  out  of  time,  or  is  disagreeable, 
there  it  is  made  the  best  of,  not  the  worse ;  even  efforts  are 
made  to  excuse  it,  and  to  show  it  is  not  felt ;  it  is  attributable 
to  accident,  not  to  design ;  and  this  is  not  only  easy  but  natu- 
ral in  tho  house  of  a  friend.  I  will  not,  therefore,  believe 
that  what  is  so  natural  in  the  house  of  another  is  impossible 
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at  home,  but  maintain,  without  fear,  that  all  the  courtesies  of 
social  life  may  bo  ujjheld  in  domestic  society.  A  husband  as 
willing  to  bo  pleased  at  liome  and  as  anxious  to  please  as  in  a 
neij^hbor's  house,  and  a  wife  as  intent  on  making  things  com- 
fortable every  day  to  her  family  as  on  sot  days  to  her  guests 
could  not  fail  to  make  home  happy. 

Conscience  an  Accuser. — Rev.  J.  Lanaban,  in  a 
notice  of  tlie  19th  of  April  Baltimore  murders,  pub- 
lished in  The  Methodist,  says: 

The  Scriptures  furnish  many  exemplifications  to  the  fact 
that  an  evil  deed  will  "stick  to  a  man  through  life,"  and  of 
the  power  of  conscience  to  punish  the  evil-doer. 

When  Cain  killed  his  brother  because  ho  was  loyal  to  his 
God,  there  was  no  statutory  law  for  the  punishment  of  the 
murderer,  and  but  for  conscience  he  might  have  ei\ioyed  all 
the  tranquillity  of  innocence.  But  that  oracular  despot  pur- 
sued him  with  a  troop  of  fears,  and  smote  him  as  with  a 
scorpion  scourge.  The  mangled  body  of  his  brother  was  ever 
before  him,  and  the  cry  of  blood  followed  him.  No  human 
hand  touched  him.  No  armed  soldiers  pursued  him.  God 
left  him  to  his  own  reflections,  imprisoned  him  in  the  gloomy 
dungeon  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  his  voice  comes  down 
through  the  ages — "My  2)unii>hment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.'" 

When  the  sons  of  Jacob  had  sought  to  kill  their  brother 
by  casting  him  into  a  deep  pit,  and  afterward  sold  him  into 
Egypt,  they  seemed  to  feel  no  remorse ;  but  that  terrible  deed 
"stuck  to  them  through  life."  And  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
when  misfortune  besieged  them,  and  conscience  smote  them 
as  with  a  flaming  sword,  they  cried  out,  "  We  are  verily  guilty 
concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his 
soul  when  he  besought  us  and  we  would  not  hear  him ;  there- 
fore is  this  evil  come  upon  us." 

Hecod  directed  his  men  to  kill  John  the  Baptist,  a  noble 
soldier  in  God's  army.  Henceforth,  the  grave  of  the  Baptist 
was  the  grave  of  his  peace,  and  with  all  his  trappings  of 
royalty  he  became  but  a  gilded  monument  of  woe.  The  past 
rose  behind  him — a  picture-ga-lleiy  of  crime,  and  the  future 
stretched  before  him — a  long,  long  agony.  Neither  the 
splendors  of  empire,  nor  the  scepter  of  power,  nor  the  thun- 
ders of  battle,  nor  the  shouts  of  triumph  could  silence  the 
accusing  cry  of  conscience.  And  when  the  Lord  Jesus  went 
through  the  land  binding  death  in  chains,  and  publishing 
truth,  as  if  expecting  the  immediate  visitation  of  wrath, 
Herod  exclaimed,  "It  is  John  whom  I  beheaded  ;  he  is  risen  from 
the  dead.''^     "  It  stuck  to  him  through  life." 

There  is  another  example,  so  revolting  that  his  guilt  stands 
petrified,  and  casts  a  shadow,  as  it  were,  of  blood  on  the 
world.  "It  had  been  better  for  that  man  that  a  millstono 
had  been  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  had  been 
drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea."  One  fearful  deed  sealed 
his  doom,  and  conscience,  like  an  aroused  giant,  rose  ui)on 
yiim  and  slew  him.  His  name  is  the  synonym  of  unequaled 
guilt,  and  his  memory  hangs  gibbeted  on  the  page  of  history. 
"One  of  yon  is  a  devil."  "It  had  been  good  for  that  man 
if  he  had  not  been  born." 

"WoRKiNQ  WITH  GoD. — What  an  ennobling  thought 
it  is  that  we  may  be  workers  together  with  God ! 

"  Work,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  j'ou."  This  beauti- 
ful union  of  holy  fear,  and  yet  holy  coui-age,  of  entire  depend- 
ence upon  God,  and  yet  unabated,  jealous  "diligence  to  make 
our  calling  and  election  sure,"  is  attainable  only,  nay,  I  might 
say,  intelligible  only  to  a  spiritual  mind.  Not  that  there  is 
any  inexplicable  mystery  in  their  connection— men  are  con- 
tinually acting  in  the  affairs  of  life  in  the  same  way.  They 
clear  their  ground,  sow  their  crops,  go  through  all  the  toils 
of  husbandry  with  unremitting  diligence,  and  show  they  can 
do  no  more.  They  watch  for  the  increase,  they  think  of  it, 
they  talk  of  it  with  the  deepest  interest,  while  yet  it  is  unde- 
niable that  they  can  not  make  a  single  blade  of  w^heat  spring 
up  or  bear  produce.  The  sun  must  shine  upon  it,  the  rain 
must  water  it,  the  earth  must  nourish  it — they  can  command 
none  of  these.  God  must  work  with  them  and  for  them  from 
first  to  last,  and  it  is  all  of  his  good  pleasure,  when  he  will 


and  liow  ho  will,  and  for  aught  they  know,  frost  or  flood, 
blight  or  drought,  may  spoil  all  their  labors  in  a  moment. 
But  do  they,  therefore,  desist  from  their  toil  and  say,  It  is  all 
of  God,  what  can  I  do,  or  what  need  I  do? — far  from  it.  God 
has  connected  their  labor  and  his  blessing,  and  men  know 
this ;  and,  therefore,  though  utterly  unable  to  insure  the  least 
profitable  result  from  their  toil,  they  rise  up  early,  and  take 
late  rest,  and  work  as  if  success  depends  absolutely  and  only 
on  their  unassisted  efforts.  Alas,  that  men  should  be  so  wise 
for  time,  so  foolish  for  eternity! 

The  Diamond  and  Man. — We  too  often  forget  that 
God,  in  his  superior  wisdom,  uses  the  weakest  things  as 
elements  of  power,  and  produces  the  grandest  results 
from  the  most  insignificant  causes. 

The  diamond,  though  exceeding  in  value  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  times  its  mass  of  gold,  the  most  cherished 
treasure  of  kings,  and  the  most  brilliant  ornament  of  their 
crown,  is  of  all  precious  stones  "the  meanest  in  its  elements, 
the  weakest  in  its  structure,  and  the  most  perishable  in  its 
nature;  a  lump  of  coal  heat  reduces  to  a  cinder  and  dissi- 
pates into  that  insalubrious  gas,  which  ascends  from  the  most 
putrid  marsh ;"  its  native  bed  is  among  rough  valleys,  bar- 
ren rocks,  and  desolate  regions.  He  who  can  take  such  ele- 
ments, so  valueless  and  perishable  in  themselves,  and  form 
them  into  a  brilliant  so  dazzling,  so  precious,  and  so  enduring 
can  take  such  elements  as  those  found  in  the  nature  of  fallen 
man,  an  offcast  in  this  world  of  pollution,  and  form  thera  into 
a  gem  which  shall  be  the  brightest  ornament  of  heaven,  and 
a  peculiar  treasure  of  the  King  of  kings,  set  in  the  very  front 
of  his  crown,  woi'n  on  his  heart. 

The  Bed-Chamber. — The  place  where  men  spend 
nearly  a  third  part  of  their  lives  can  not  be  indifferent 

to  them. 

Looked  at  without  educated  associations,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  a  man  in  bed  and  a  man  in  a  coffin.  And  yet 
such  is  the  power  of  the  heart  to  redeem  the  animal  life  that 
there  is  nothing  more  exquisitely  refined,  and  pure,  and 
beautiful  than  the  chamber  of  the  house.  The  couch  !  From 
the  day  that  the  bride  sanctifies  it  to  the  day  when  the  aged 
mother  is  borne  from  it,  it  stands  clothed  with  loveliness  and 
dignity.  Cursed  be  the  tongue  that  dares  speak  evil  of  the 
household  bed !  By  its  side  oscillates  the  cradle.  Not  far 
from  it  is  the  crib.  In  this  sacred  precinct,  the  mother's 
chamber,  lies  the  heart  of  the  family.  Here  the  child  learns 
its  prayer.  Hither,  night  by  night,  angels  troop.  It  is  the 
holy  of  holies. 

A  Thought  for  the  New  Year. — It  is  proper  at 

the  beginning  of  a  new  year  to  review  our  past  life,  and 
to  make  new  resolves  for  the  future. 

Aim  at  an  elevated  life.  Seek  to  live  so  near  to  God  that 
yoix  shall  not  be  overwhelmed  by  those  amazing  sorrows 
Avhich  you  may  soon  encounter,  nor  surprised  by  that  decease 
which  may  come  upon  you  in  a  moment,  suddenly.  Let 
prayer  never  be  a  form.  Always  realize  it  as  an  approach  to 
the  living  God  for  some  specific  purpose,  and  learn  to  watch 
for  the  returns  of  prayer.  Let  the  word  of  God  dwell  in  you 
richly.  That  sleep  will  be  sweet,  and  that  awaking  hallowed 
where  a  text  of  Scripture  or  a  stanza  of  a  spiritual  song 
imbues  the  last  thoughts  of  consciousness.  See  that  you 
make  progress.  See  that,  when  the  year  is  closing,  you  have 
not  all  the  evil  tempers  and  infirmities  of  character  which 
now  afflict  you ;  but  see  to  it  that  if  God  grant  j-ou  to  sit 
down  on  the  Ebenezer  of  another  closing  year,  you  may  be 
able  to  look  back  on  radiant  spots  where  you  eryoyed  seasons 
of  spiritual  refreshing  and  victories  over  enemies  heretofore 
too  strong  for  you. 

Laughter  and  Tears. — God  made  both  tears  and  laughter, 
and  both  for  kind  purposes,  for  as  laughter  enables  mirth  and 
surprise  to  breathe  freely,  so  tears  enable  sorrow  to  vent  itself 
patiently.  Tears  hinder  sorrow  from  becoming  despair  and 
madness,  and  laughter  is  one  of  the  very  privileges  of  reason, 
being  confined  to  the  human  species. 
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Diphtheria  an  Old  Visitor  in  New  England. — 
The  throat  disease,  now  known  as  diphtheria,  is  an  old 
disease  with  a  new  name.  The  word  is  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  skin,  and  should  be  spelled  diphtheria, 
and  not,  as  it  usually  is,  diptheria.  This  disease  visited 
this  country  as  long  ago  as  1Y37,  and  raged  with  great 
violence.  We  find,  says  the  Portland  Transcript,  in 
Parson  Smith's  Journal,  frequent  notices  of  its  ravages 
in  that  region.  Under  date  of  October  31,  1727,  he 
says  a  fast  was  held  on  account  of  this  throat  distemper. 
It  was  epidemic;  and,  commencing  at  Kingston,  New 
Hampshire,  spread  through  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  two  years  in  reaching  the  Hudson 
River.  In  New  Hampshire  not  less  than  one  thousand 
persons  fell  victims  to  this  malignant  distemper,  and  in 
Boston  four  thousand  persons  had  the  disease,  and  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  died.  In  May,  1737,  Parson 
Smith  mentions  that  seventy-five  had  died  of  it  in  that 
town.  Under  date  of  October  13,  1737,  he  says :  "  The 
distemper  is  still  bad  at  Scarborough.  Not  one  has 
lived  that  has  bad  it  of  late."  It  was  the  most  fatal 
scourge  that  ever  visited  .New  England,  and  rapidly 
hurried  its  subjects  to  the  grave;  the  throat  swelled, 
became  covered  with  ash-colored  specks,  great  debility 
and  prostration  ensued,  with  putrefaction.  Under  the 
improved  methods  of  treatment  of  the  present  day,  it  is 
less  fatal. 

Growth  of  the  Postal  System. — An  English  paper 
says:  The  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  post-ofiice  for 
the  current  year  is  a  strange  contrast  to  such  an  esti- 
mate thirty  years  since.  The  conveyance  of  mails  by 
railways  in  1861  will  cost  £643,400,  while  mail  coaches, 
of  which  our  fathers  were  so  proud,  get  a  vote — which 
is  declining  every  year — of  only  £13,870.  193  sorters 
and  clerks  are  required  for  the  traveling  post-ofiice. 
The  mere  apparatus  for  exchanging  bags  on  the  railways 
causes  an  outlay  of  nearly  £2,000  a  year,  and  the  sup- 
ply and  repair  of  mail-bags  above  £11,000.  The 
poundage  allowed  for  the  sale  of  postage  labels  at  the 
post-offices  is  described  as  exceeding  £21,000  a  year. 
The  letter-carriers,  sorters,  and  messengers  now  consti- 
tute a  little  army  of  above  11,000  men,  and  their  year's 
pay  exceeds  £520,000. 

Artificial  Propagation  of  Mushrooms.  —  A 
method  has  been  discovered  and  reported  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  producing  mushrooms  arti- 
ficially in  any  locality.  Dr.  Labourette,  the  discoverer, 
first  develops  mushrooms  by  placing  spores  on  a  glass 
on  which  he  has  spread  sand  and  water.  He  selects 
the  most  vigorous  ones,  and  it  is  with  the  mycelium  of 
these  that  he  obtains  the  magnificent  specimens  of 
mushrooms  he  exhibited  to  the  Academy.  He  disposes 
his  ground  in  the  following  manner:  Some  damp  earth, 
composed  of  vegetable  matter  from  a  swamp,  and  placed 
in  a  cellar,  is  covered  with  a  layer  ten  inches  thick  of 
sand  and  river  gravel,  and  this  in  turn  by  another  com- 
posed of  plaster  derived  from  the  demolition  of  houses, 
six   inches   thick.     He   sprinkles   this    earth-bed   with 


water  containing  two  grammes  of  azotate  of  potasb  to 
the  square  yard,  after  having  first  sown  thereon  the 
mycelium.  The  specimens  shown  at  the  Academy  had 
grown  in  six  days,  and  the  discoverer  asserts  that  the 
action  of  the  azotate  of  potash  lasts  six  years. 

Specters  of  Solar  Metals — The  Sun  Analyzed. — 
When  metals  are  consumed  by  fire,  it  has  been  discov- 
ered that  each,  in  its  vapor,  manifests  the  presence  of 
a  special  spectrum — spirit  or  ghost,  as  it  were,  of  the 
departed  metal — whereby  the  nature  of  the  metal  may 
with  certainty  be  recognized ;  not  only  so,  but  that, 
although  mixed  with  the  vapors  of  other  metals,  each 
spectrum  remains  perfectly  distinguishable  from  every 
other.  The  variously-colored  lights  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  the  metals  are  passed  through  a  glass 
prism,  and  the  images  are  received  on  a  white  screen, 
on  which  "  magical  mirror"  appear  the  separate  spectra, 
which  never  vary  for  each  metal.  In  this  way  it  is 
said  to  have  been  ascertained,  by  two  associated  Ger- 
man chemists  at  Heidelberg,  not  only  that  metallic 
vapors  exist  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  but  what  these 
actually  are — namely,  iron,  nickel,  sodium,  mag- 
nesium, and  others  of  the  earthy  bases  common  to  the 
globe  on  which  we  live.  Should  there  be  no  unper- 
ceived  source  of  error  or  illusion  in  this,  here  is  the 
way  to  a  wonderful  revelation  of  mysteries.  The 
purity  or  impurity  of  many  substances,  it  is  said,  has 
thus  been  ascertained  under  circumstances  where  no 
other  method  would  have  been  of  any  avail.  The 
presence  of  poisons,  too,  may  thus  be  tested.  A  new 
metal,  or  metal  with  a  new  spectrum,  has  already  been 
discovered  in  a  spring  of  water,  and  the  metal  has 
been  obtained,  although  it  took  several  tuns  of  water 
to  produce  a  few  grains. 

Methodist  Sunday  School  Union. — The  Meth- 
odist Sunday  School  Union  began  in  1844.  It  has 
been  in  operation,  therefore,  seventeen  years.  A  com- 
parison of  the  Sunday  school  statistics  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  then  and  now,  gives  the  following  results: 


Number  of  In  1844. 

Schools 5,000., 

Teachers 47,000.. 

Scholars 300,000.. 


In  1861, 
,.  14,000 
.150,000 
.850,000 


This  shows  a  net  increase  in  seventeen  years  of  9,000 
schools,  103,000  teachers,  and  550,000  scholars.  It 
shows,  also,  in  the  Methodist  division  of  the  great 
Sunday  school  army  in  the  United  States  at  this  day, 
including  scholars  and  teachers,  no  less  than  one  million 
of  souls  ! 

The  increase  in  the  Sunday  school  literature  of  the 
Church  has  been  equally  great.  In  1844  they  had  on 
their  list  500  bound,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
unbound  publications.  In  1861  they  have  1,300  bound, 
and  about  an  equal  number  of  unbound  publications, 
exclusive  of  school  requisites.  The  circulation  of  the 
Sunday  School  Advocate  is  200,000.  The  Union  as- 
sists annually  1,800  poor  schools  and  circulates  60,000 
volumes. 
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Linen  Manufacture  tn  Ireland. — The  number  of 
spindles  in  Ireland,  running  in  the  manufacture  of  flax, 
is  550,000,  employing  27,000  people.  One  spindle 
produces  about  tiie  same  quantity  of  yarn  which  two 
women  could  do  by  the  old  process. 

Largest  Fortress  in  the  World. — Eighteen  miles 
from  Warsaw  stands  the  largest  fortress  in  the  world — 
a  fortress  with  casemated  and  bomb-proof  barracks  for 
40,000  men,  and  with  a  circumference  of  eleven  miles. 
It  is  known  as  the  Maolin,  or  the  New  Georgian ;  in 
Russian,  Novo-Giorgiev.sk.  No  stranger  can  visit  it 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  Czar. 

Death's  Doings. — Thomas  Wildey,  the  founder  of 
the  Independent  order  of  Oddfellows  in  the  United 
States,  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  at  his  residence  in 
Baltimore.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Brown,  author  of  the  hymn, 
"  I  love  to  steal  a  while  away,"  died  at  Henry,  111., 
on  the  10th  of  October,  aged  78  years.  Schlosser,  the 
historian,  died  at  Heidelberg,  Germany,  on  the  24th 
of  September,  aged  85  years.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
voluminous  history  of  the  18th  century,  and  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  French  Revolution.  Asbury  Dickens,  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  died  recently,  aged  90  years. 
He  had  been  in  this  position  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
had  twice  occupied  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State. 

Flame-Proof  Fabrics. — Muslins,  etc.,  steeped  in 
a  seven  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia,  or  a  twenty 
per  cent,  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda,  and  then  dried, 
may  be  held  in  a  flame  of  a  candle  or  gas-lamp  without 
taking  fire.  That  portion  of  the  stuff  in  contact  with 
the  light  becomes  charred  and  destroyed,  but  it  does 
not  inflame,  and  consequently  the  burning  state  does 
not  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  material.  It  will  cost 
little,  and  may  save  lives. 

A  British  View  of  America. — American  institu- 
tions are  rarely  understood  abroad;  but  we  find 
occasionally  a  candid  and  enlightened  critic  of  our 
country  and  its  Government.  Mr.  Cassell,  the  British 
publisher  and  traveler,  says  :  "  One  result  of  our  Amer- 
ican journey  will  be  to  render  us  henceforth  very 
cautious  as  to  expressing  an  opinion  of  the  institutions 
of  a  country  which  we  have  not  visited,  or  of  which 
our  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  principal  cities.  Had 
our  observations  of  American  manners  and  institutions 
extended  no  farther  than  New  York,  how  erroneous 
would  have  been  our  views!  A  Western  State  like 
Wisconsin,  and  a  Western  city  like  Milwaukie,  present 
unanswerable  testimony  in  favor  of  American  institu- 
tions. Here  we  see  the  ordinary  working  of  those 
institutions  on  a  virgin  soil,  apart  from  extraneous 
influences ;  and  the  results,  which  are  patent  to  the 
world,  are  perfect  civil  and  religious  freedom,  high 
moral  and  intellectual  development,  and  unexampled 
prosperity." 

New  Whaling  Ground.— The  New  Bedford  whalers 
have  discovered  a  great  whaling  ground,  where  the 
ocean  fairly  swarms  with  the  monsters,  away  up  in 
high  northern  latitudes  where  icebergs  and  white  bears 
abound.  The  place  named  is  1,500  miles  west  of  Cum- 
berland Inlet,  in  latitude  65°— off  to  the  west  of  Green- 
land, and  west  of  Davis's  Straits.     It  has  never  been 


visited  by  whalers  before,  either  American  or  foreign. 
No  ship  has  been  there  since  the  expedition  of  Parry 
and  Lyon,  in  1822. 

Australian  Gold  Product. — In  less  than  ten  years, 
says  the  Melbourne  Herald,  with  a  hona-fide  gold- 
mining  population  never  exceeding  60,000  to  80,000 
souls,  and  now  believed  to  be  much  less,  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  people  to  other  pursuits,  without  a 
corresponding  increase  by  immigration,  we  have  raised 
between  22,000,000  and  23,000,000  ounces  of  gold, 
valued  at  between  £90,000,000  and  £95,000,000  sterling, 
which  has  stimulated  every  branch  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry in  the  colony,  and  otherwise  tended  to  enrich  it. 
We  began  with  a  gold  export  of  less  than  £60,000  in 
1851,  and  raised  it  to  more  than  £10,000,f  00  in  1852. 
We  dropped  it  to  between  £9,000,000  and  £10,000,000 
in  1854,  and  raised  it  to  £11,000,000  and  upward  in 
1855,  and  continued  at  that  rate  till  1858.  We  then 
came  down  to  £9,000,000,  or  thereabouts,  in  1859; 
and  in  1860  it  was,  in  all  probability,  not  much  less. 

American  Street  Railroads  in  Europe.  —  A 
horse-car  railroad  at  Birkenhead,  opposite  Liverpool, 
England,  and  a  similar  enterprise  at  London,  have 
both  been  inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  an  Ameri- 
can. Several  other  contracts,  for  similar  cities  in  con- 
tinental Europe,  have  likewise  been  made.  Street 
railroads  are  about  to  be  commenced  at  Hamburg, 
Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  Pesth,  in  Hungary.  These 
roads  are  to  be  built  by  American  engineers.  The 
cars  and  other  appurtenances  will  be  made  in  this 
country,  and  the  whole  work  will  be  done  in  the  very 
best  manner. 

The  Russian  Navy. — The  Russian  navy  now  con- 
sists of  234  steam  and  71  sailing  vessels,  carrying  3,851 
guns,  including  vessels  now  in  course  of  construction. 
Besides  these,  the  Russian  Government  owns  474  ships, 
for  service  in  the  different  harbors,  and  for  transport. 
In  the  course  of  1860,  156  vessels,  of  different  size  and 
class,  were  equipped  for  sea. 

Lathe  Sawing. — M.  Athanase  Dupre  has  invented 
methods  of  sawing  which  are  of  considerable  value  in 
practice.  By  means  of  cylindrical  saws  he  cuts  a  cane 
or  an  umbrella  handle  so  that  it  can  be  polished  with 
sand-paper,  or  cuts  out  the  sides  of  a  small  barrel  or  a 
circular  wooden  measure.  He  is  able  to  cut  a  log  of 
wood  into  a  single  thin  board  of  great  width  by  slicing 
it  longitudinally,  gradually  approaching  the  heart  from 
the  bark  to  the  center.  This  will  be  of  value  in  fur- 
nishing broad  panels,  otherwise  difficult  to  obtain. 

Coal  Oil  Commerce. — Coal  oil  forms  quite  a  regular 
business  of  transport  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie 
Railroad.  The  number  of  barrels  containing  crude  oil 
transported  over  this  road  to  New  York  for  the  nine 
months,  from  January  1st  to  October  1st,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


January 15,092 

Februai-y 9Ji21 

March 4,38.3 

April .5,521 

May 7,228 


June 7,685 

July 11,896 

August 17,197 

September 18,375 


Total  barrels  carried  in  nine  months. 


.90,998 


For  the  year  the  oil  trade  of  the  road  will  almost 
reach  150,000  barrels. 
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(1.)  The  Okavango  River:  A  Narrative  of  Travel, 
Exploration,  and  Adventure.  By  Charles  John  Ander- 
son. New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati :  Rob- 
ert Clarke  &  Co.  8w.  41^  pp.  $2.— Africa,  which  has 
been  like  a  sealed  book  to  the  outside  world  for  so 
many  ages,  is  slowly  opening  itself  to  our  perusal,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  find  out  something  of  its  geography, 
natural  history,  vegetable  and  mineral  stores,  and  the 
character  of  its  civilization.  The  travels  of  Mungo 
Park,  and  the  Landers,  were  read  with  eager  interest, 
and  no  novel  could  have  so  absorbed  the  attention  as 
these  charming  volumes.  Since  their  day,  the  English, 
French,  and  American  people  have  planted  successful 
settlements  along  the  coast  of  Africa;  the  slave-trade 
has  rapidly  declined,  and  commercial  relations  have 
sprung  up  with  various  negro  tribes  on  both  sides  of 
the  continent.  What  in  our  school  days  was  marked  in 
the  atlases  as  "unexplored  regions,"  has  been  partially 
mapped  out  by  enterprising  travelers;  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  have  ceased  to  be  the  barrier  of  research ; 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  have  been  discovered ;  the  Niger 
has  been  navigated;  large  lakes  have  been  found,  deep 
rivers  traced,  towns  and  ci<ties  visited,  and  the  treasures 
of  a  great  continent  disclosed  to  the  Christian  world. 
They  who  have  read  the  narratives  of  Livingstone, 
Gordon  Gumming,  Burton,  or  Du  Chaillu,  will  find  this 
volume  equally  interesting  and  instructive. 

(2.)  The  Last  Travels  of  Ida  Pfeiffer:  Inclusive 
of  a  Visit  to  Madagascar.  Edited  by  her  Son,  and 
translated  by  H.  W.  Dulcken.  Neio  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  12mo.  281pp. 
$1.25. — The  first  journey  of  Madame  Pfeiffer  was  un- 
dertaken in  1842  to  the  Holy  Land  and  adjacent 
countries.  On  her  return  home  she  published  an  ac- 
count of  her  travels,  which  gave  her  a  considerable 
remuneration  in  the  form  of  copy-right  money;  and  this 
awakened  in  her  fresh  plans  for  new  adventures.  In 
1845  she  visited  Iceland  and  the  North ;  and  subse- 
quently circumnavigated  the  globe  twice,  visiting  almost 
every  country  of  Asia  and  the  Western  Continent ;  and 
accomplished  her  last  travels  in  a  visit  to  Madagascar. 
The  hardships  experienced  in  this  journey  hastened  her 
death.  She  returned  to  Vienna  in  declining  health,  and 
died  at  the  house  of  her  brother  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1858.  She  was  an  intelligent  observer,  and  a  good 
writer;  and  though  she  performed  her  journeys  alone, 
she  "  did  not,"  as  her  biographer  remarks,  "  give  those 
who  saw  her  the  impression  of  an  emancipated,  strong- 
minded,  or  masculine  woman.  On  the  contrary,  she 
was  so  simple  and  downright  in  word  and  thought  that 
those  who  did  not  know  her  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  at  the  depth  of  her  knowledge  and  experience. 
On  her  whole  appearance  and  manners  there  was  a  quiet 
staidness  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  practical  housewife, 
with  no  enthusiastic  thought  beyond  her  domestic  con- 
cerns." 

(3.)  Catalogues. — 1.  Wesleyan  University,  Joseph 
Cummings,  D.  D.,  President,  assisted  by  7  professors  and 


teachers.  Freshmen,  52 ;  Sophomores,  39 ;  Juniors,  30 ; 
Seniors,  29.  Total,  150.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Prof. 
Foss  for  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue.  2.  Genesee  College 
and  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary.  John  M.  Reid,  D.  D., 
is  Px'esident  of  the  College  Department,  assisted  by  four 
professors.  Of  the  Seminary,  Rev.  Zenas  Hurd,  A.  M., 
is  Principal,  assisted  by  9  teachers.  Students  :  College, 
140 ;  Seminary,  635.  3.  Amenia  Seminary,  Amenia, 
New  York  ;  Andrew  J.  Hunt,  Principal,  assisted  by  8 
teachers.  Students,  250.  4,  New  Hampshire  Confer- 
ence Seminary  and  Female  College  ;  Rev.  C.  W.  Gushing, 
A.  M.,  President;  Rev.  R.  M.  Manley,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
7  teachers,  322  students. 

(4.)  Minutes. — 1.  Rock  River  Conference.  Bishop 
Simpson,  President ;  J.  H.  Vincent,  Secretary.  2.  Central 
Illinois  Conference.  Bishop  Ames,  President ;  John  P. 
Brooks,  Secretary.  3.  Detroit  Conference.  Bishop 
Ames,  President;  S.  Clements,  jr..  Secretary.  4.  Upper 
Iowa  Conference.  Bishop  Scott,  President ;  Rev.  R.  W. 
Keeler,  Secretary. 

(5.)  Pamphlets. — 1.  American  Sovereignty :  A  Ser- 
mon by  Rev.  T.  H.  Stockton,  Chaplain  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  U.  S.  2.  Some  of  the  Mistakes  of 
Educated  Men.  By  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.  An  excel- 
lent address,  which  we  intend  to  lay  under  contribution. 

3.  America  and  Her  Destiny :  An  Inspirational  Dis- 
course, Given  Extemporaneously  by  the  Spirits,  through 
Emma  Hardinge.  We  advise  "Emma"  to  let  "the 
spirits  "  alone,  get  married,  and  "  go  to  housekeeping." 

4.  A  Fast-Day  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Urbana,  Ohio,  by  Rev.  Clinton  W. 
Sears,  pastor.  An  eloquent  and  scathing  rebuke  of  the 
great  national  sin  of  slavery  as  the  cause  of  the  present 
civil  war,  and  whose  barbarism  is  evidenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  by  the  rebels.  5.  The 
Cause,  the  Crime,  and  the  Cure  of  our  National  Suicide : 
A  Fast-Day  Sermon,  by  Rev.  Daniel  Steele,  delivered  in 
the  Baptist  Church,  Springfield,  Ohio.  This,  too,  is 
another  voice  from  the  pulpit,  giving  utterance  to 
truths  which  the  people  ought  to  know  and  feel. 

(6.)  Methodist  Almanac  for  1862. — Gotten  up  in 
the  usual  style.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  Methodist 
household. 

(7.)  London  Quarterly  Review,  for  October, 
1861.  New  York:  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  Cincinnati: 
George  N.  Lewis. 

(8.)  Celebration  of  the  Semi-Centennial  Anni- 
versary of  the  Ohio  Conference. — The  Ohio  Con- 
ference is  the  mother  of  a  noble  group  of  daughters. 
The  celebration  exercises  consist  of — A  Commemoration 
Sermon,  by  Rev.  John  Stewart;  A  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Western  Conference,  by  Rev.  Z.  Gonnell;  and  a 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Trimble,  D.  D.  The  whole  is  in  excellent  good  taste, 
and  makes  a  pamphlet  of  rare  value.  8vo.  66  pp. 
Published  at  the  Western  Book  Concern. 
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A  Happy  New- Year. — Such  is  the  good  old  phrase 
which  is  repeated  annually  by  tens  of  thousands ;  some- 
(imos  a  mere  conventional  compliment,  sometimes  a 
simple  expression  of  good-will,  sometimes  a  warm  and 
earnest  aspiration.  "A  happy  New- Year"  is  what  we 
nil  desire  for  ourselves  and  should  wish  for  one  another. 
But  to  realize  it  in  either  case  requires  more  than  the 
mere  utterance  of  the  wish. 

Is  it  not  good  sometimes  to  stop  the  whirling  machin- 
ery of  commercial  and  business  activity — the  ever- 
revolving  wheels  within  wheels  which  are  about  us 
every- where,  and  of  which  we  form  a  part?  Is  it  not 
good  to  rest  awhile,  to  take  stock  of  our  inner  selves, 
as  we  post  up  our  ledgers  and  prepare  our  balance-sheet 
of  trade,  and  to  ascertain  mentally  and  morally  whether 
we  are  any  the  better  for  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
by-gone  year.  No  other  time  is  so  appropriate  for  this 
stock-taking  as  the  day  which  ushers  in  the  new  year. 
The  merchant  finds  this  annual  stock-taking  a  neces- 
sity.    The  Christian  may  not  omit  it. 

This  number  will  reach  most  of  our  readers  by  or 
before  the  dawning  of  the  new  year.  Happy  may  you 
bo,  dear  friends,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
happy  may  you  be  during  its  progress,  and  happy  may 
you  be  at  its  end !  A  lively  faith  in  God  and  an  ardent 
love  will  conduce  to  this  more  than  all  else. 

View  on  the  Esopus.— An  unpracticed  observer 
might  pass  by  the  scene  here  represented  a  hundred 
times  and  see  nothing  in  it  beyond  a  convenient  pasture 
for  cattle  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  and  shade.  For 
plowing  he  might  deem  it  too  rough,  and  for  tillage  too 
rocky.  Its  timber  might  not  be  considered  worth  cut- 
ting, even  for  fire-wood,  and,  as  for  carrying  grain  or 
produce  to  market,  the  roads  would  probably  be  thought 
too  hilly  and  uneven.  But  the  artist  recognized  in  it 
something  more  than  its  economic  value — he  saw  its 
beauty,  and  transferred  it  to  canvas.  In  the  back- 
ground are  the  Cattskill  Mountains,  almost  bleak  and 
rocky,  but  presenting  a  clearly-defined  outline  against 
the  blue  sky.  In  the  middle  distance  the  scene  is 
skirted  by  a  grove  of  timber,  while  "  embowered  soft  in 
shade"  stands  the  white  cottage  of  the  proprietor. 
Nearest  the  spectator  are  the  ledges  of  massive  rocks, 
the  gnarled  and  half-dead  oak,  the  rivulet,  whose  sur- 
face is  scarcely  broken  by  a  ripple,  the  bushes  which 
bend  their  stems  down  to  the  water,  and  the  sedge 
which  fringes  its  margin.  The  cattle,  tired  with  feed- 
ing, repose  in  the  sunshine  ruminating,  or  have  come 
down  to  the  brook  to  satisfy  their  thirst.  How  peace- 
ful and  quiet  the  landscape  reposes!  The  artist  seems 
to  have  caught  the  spirit  which  nature  has  breathed 
over  it,  and  introduced  us  to  it  in  his  graphic  delineation. 

Of  the  character  of  the  engraving  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  speak.  Mr.  Hinshelwood  is  one  of  our  best  en- 
gravers, and  this  picture  one  of  his  best  productions. 

"  To  AND  From  Conference  "  was  mislaid  till  the 
time  proper  for  its  insertion  had  passed.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  its  author  again. 
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Articles  of  Uncertain  Destiny. — We  have  not 
fully  resolved  to  reject  the  following  articles,  nor  have 
we  yet  determined  to  use  them: 

Frose. — Legacies  of  Thought ;  Thoughts  on  Night ;  Con- 
tentment; Choice  of  Voluptas  and  Applicatio;  American 
Women;  Kind  Words;  Fountain  in  the  Desert;  Fourth 
of  July,  1776;  The  Christian  Scholar  ;  Labor,  the  Secret 
of  Success;  My  Early  Friend;  Theory  of  the  Beautiful 
in  Dress;  The  Old  Stone  Chimney;  View  From  Nau- 
gasaki;  To  Parents  and  Teachers;  St.  Paul  and  Vails; 
What  is  Life ;  The  Palestine  Class ;  Ways  of  Providence  ; 
Fountains;  Diverse  Abilities;  The  Heart's  Fountains; 
Scolding;  Novels;  Inventions;  Early  Methodist  Itiner- 
ants; Knowledge  of  Human  Nature;  Toil  Made  Easy; 
TheRecompen.se;  A  Reminiscence;  The  Mother's  Teach- 
ing ;  Encouragements  and  Admonitions. 

Poetry. — For  Thee ;  Imploro  Pacem ;  God  Keep  Our 
Army  Pure;  Evening  Song;  Dew  Drops;  Look  Up; 
On  the  Shore;  The  Decree;  Human  Life;  The  Widow's 
Lament;  My  Grave;  Prayer;  Memory's  Flowers;  One 
Hope  Only;  Sic  Transit;  Dying;  Living  Faithfully; 
Wants ;  Eras  of  Life ;  Voice  From  the  Other  Shore ; 
Sleeping  Flowers;  Voice  of  the  Winds;  Think  of  God; 
A  Rural  Scene ;  Eternity ;  The  Cross  of  Gold ;  Dust  to 
Dust;  The  Battle  of  Life;  An  Evening  Song;  Music; 
The  River;  Their  Rock  is  not  Our  Rock;  The  Moss- 
Rose  Bud  and  the  Nightingale;  Angel  May ;  The  Star 
of  Dawn;  Who  Shall  Prevail?  Submission;  Our  Ninth 
Anniversary  of  Wedded  Life. 

Note  from  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin — A  Touching 
Paragraph. — The  best  introduction  we  can  give  to 
the  following  extract  is  tlie  note  which  accompanied  it. 
We  hardly  know  which  is  the  most  touching.  The 
extract  is  from  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Baldwin  by  an 
old  schoolmate.  It  was  written  in  the  very  "  parson- 
age "  from  which  her  friend  had  gone  forth  to  her 
distant  missionary  field.  She  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
has  since  "gone  over  the  dark  river,"  leaving  a  precious 
legacy  to  her  friends  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Brother  Baldwin's  note  was  not  designed  for  publica- 
tion, but  it  is  too  pertinent  to  be  omitted : 

BiNGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1,  18G1. 

Dear  Brother  Clarl-, — Lookiug  ovf>r  some  of  the  "letters 
from  home,"  received  iu  China  during  my  stay  there,  I  found 
the  one  from  which  the  accompanying  extract  is  taken.  It 
seems  to  me  really  beautiful  and  touching.  But  it  may  be 
only  my  personal  interest  iu  it  that  causes  this  impression. 
I  well  remember  how  freely  the  tears  flowed  when  we  were 
reading  it  in  our  China  home.  If  you  deem  it  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  "  Editor's  Table,"  or  some  other  corner  of  the 
Repository,  you  are  welcome  to  it.  And  if  not,  you  will  par- 
don me  for  troubling  you. 

I  expect  to  return  to  my  field  next  Summer,  but  she  who 
lighted  up  my  missionary  home  with  her  smiles,  and  cheered 
me  in  my  work  by  her  strong  faith  in  God,  has  joined  "the 
heavenl)'  throng."  Her  mission  work  ended  soon,  but  not 
too  soon ;  for  "  He  doeth  all  things  well." 
Yours,  for  the  "great  commission," 

S.  L.  Balpwin. 

"  I  can  not  realize  that  yon  are  so  far  away ;  that  while 
the  dim  night  draws  its  shadows  round  us,  you  are  waking 
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to  a  new  day.  I  am  sad  when  I  think  of  you  so  far  away 
from  this  pleasant  home ;  so  far  away  from  the  mother 
whose  lips  syllable  your  name  so  lovingly;  so  far  from  all 
the  old  faces  and  the  old  places.  I  am  sad,  sometimes ;  but 
I  almost  envy  you,  Nellie,  after  all.  When  sometimes  J. 
holds  me  tight  in  her  sleep,  and  murmurs  'dear  Nellie,'  or 
your  mother's  eyes  dim  when  she  speaks  of  you,  or  your 
father's  voice  quivers  as  he  prays  God  to  guard  and  keep  the 
beloved  one  so  far  away — I  almost  envy  you  this  wealth  of 
love.  There  is  hardly  an  hour  but  that  your  name  is  spoken. 
"  There  are  distances  that  are  wider  than  half  round  the 
world — oceans  whose  waves  we  may  not  pass  till  we  receive 
the  baptism  of  immortality.  My  own  dear  mother  has  gone 
over  the  dark  river.  No  note  or  tidings  come  to  us  from 
that  far  land  where  she  dwells.  No  echo  comes  back  when 
we  call  her  name.  I  know  that  'death  can  not  long  divide,' 
but  I  can  not  learn  to  live  without  the  love  that  was  the 
sunshine  of  the  affections." 

Statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuech. — 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  membership  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  drawn  from  the  Minutes  : 


CONFERENCES. 


Baltimore 

Black  Kiver  

California 

Central  Illinois. 
Central  Oliio .... 

Cincinnati 

Detroit 

East  Baltimore. 
East  Genesee.... 

East  Maine 

Erie 

German  Mission 

Genesee  

Illinois  

Indiana 

loWa  

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Liberia  

Maine  

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Newark 

New  England... 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  York  East. 
North  Indiana.. 

North  Ohio 

N.  W.  Indiana.. 
N.W.  Wisconsin 

Ohio 

Oneida  

Oregon  

Phihidelphia.... 

Pittsburg 

Providence 

Kock   River 

S.  E.  Indiana... 
South.  Illinois... 

Troy 

Upper  Iowa 

Vermont 

Western  Iowa... 
West.  Virginia. 
W.  Wisconsin... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming 


Total  in  18(11, 
Total  in  18U0. 


Increase. 
Decrease. 


TRAV. PREACHERS 


Eflfect.  Sup  Totol 


170 

179 

90 

141 

97 

171 

136 

207 

170 

88 

186 

22 

105 

170 

119 

97 

78 

19 

16 

104 

119 

100 

72 

22 

129 

108 

100 

122 

231 

157 

113 

134 

99 

37 

101 

155 

43 

240 

212 

123 

103 

112 

131 

159 

140 

120 

48 

85 

69 

133 

08 


0,101 
0,163 


...  138 
2  .... 


190 

209 

99 

14t 

112 

190 

144 

230 

197 

104 

210 

22 

113 

183 

130 

105 

81 

20 

22 

127 

125 

116 

78 

22 

144 

192 

125 

133 

262 

194 

124 

149 

111 

40 

174 

189 

51 

201 

230 

138 

180 

130 

142 

202 

147 

147 

52 

94 

79 

145 

110 


Local 
Preach 


207 
161 

96 
258 
159 
204 
191 
209 
147 

74 
270 

18 
103 
418 
227 
221 
100 

33 

36 
101 
187 

84 
117 

20 

93 
104 
118 
101 
189 
217 
251 
171 
148 

31 
203 
134 

58 
343 
282 

98 
277 
153 
304 
140 
192 
104 
107 
193 
141 
105 
1.55 


NUMBERS  IN  SOCIETY. 


Members     Probat. 


0,930  8..359 
0,987   8,188 


57 


171 


39,002 

20,015 

3,705 

17,416 

1(),000 

32,025 

14,.546 

33,724 

18,010 

8,703 

26,280 

1,354 

8,983 

27.524 

24,595 

17,030 

3,932 

2,844 

1,319 

11,320 

14,222 

4,082 

5,118 

948 

20,221 

17,001 

11,022 

22,542 

33,455 

27,753 

20,404 

17,757 

15,502 

2,027 

31,015 

18,976 

2,233 

56,048 

38,488 

14,220 

18,487 

19,706 

19,.i05 

23,239 

12,999 

12,452 

5,733 

18,410 

7,107 

9,590 

13,719 


865,440 
859,726 


5,720 


3,919 
2,936 

547 
1,792 
1,434 
2,526 
1,919 
5,777 
2,182 
2,378 
2,856 

827 

733 
3,369 
3,514 
1,849 
1,425 

561 
90 
1,890 
1,792 
1,159 
1,127 

376 
3,387 
2,429 
1,768 
4,172 
5,312 
3,430 
5,673 
1,606 
1,546 

385 
3,329 
2,477 

628 
7,381 
6,818 
1,443 
2,500 
1,904 
3,850 
3,387 
1,713 
1,815 
1,028 
3,382 

925 
1,322 
2,477 


123,077 
134,721 


11,644 


43,581 

22,951 

4,252 

19,208 

17,434 

34,551 

10,405 

39,501 

20,192 

11,141 

29,136 

2,181 

9,716 

30,893 

28,109 

18,885 

5,-357 

3,405 

1,409 

13,216 

16,014 

5,841 

6,245 

1,324 

23,608 

20,030 

12,790 

26,714 

38,7(;7 

31,180 

26,077 

19,.363 

17,048 

2,412 

34,94-4 

21,453 

2,801 

64,029 

45,300 

15,C()3 

20,987 

21.010 

23,301 

20,026 

14,712 

14,207 

6,701 

21,702 

8,032 

10,918 

10,190 


988,.523 
994,447 


5.924 


The  number  of  supernumerary  preachers  in  1860  was 
191.  There  are  9,922  church  edifices  and  2,763  parson- 
ages, which  is  an  increase  of  167  churclies  and  89  par- 
sonages. The  increase  in  the  value  of  church  property 
during  the  year  is  $524,115. 


Missionary  Appropriations  for  the  Coming 
Year. — The  appropriations  made  by  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
for  1862,  at  their  late  session,  which  closed  on  Monday 
evening,  November  11th,  are  as  follows: 


Foreign  Missiona. 


India §34,400 

Liberia 15,003 

China 13,829 

Bulgaria 6,036 

(Two  additional  helpers.) 

Germany 16,699 

Scandinavia 12,820 

($5,000  for  a  church  in  Copenhagen.) 

South  America 1,000 

Arizona 500 


This  Year  against  Last  Year. 


§36,820 

22,015 

20,076 

6,000 

20,688 
10,895 

2,000 
2,000 


§100,297 
Domestic  Missions. 

Indian 3,600 

German 37,250 

Other  Foreign  Populations 9,350 

American  Domestic 74,050 

Contingent  Fund,  Incidental  and  Office.  30,000 


Toward  deficiency , 


$255,147 
.     40,000 


$119,994 

"     5,1.50 

'«     50,850 

12,000 

88,135 

"    28,671 

Grand  Total $295,147      '*      $305,400 

The  total  collections  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
$225,084.  Every  thing  indicates  that  our  people  are 
determined  to  give  this  right  arm  of  power  in  the 
Church  their  hearty  and  undivided  support. 

Eev.  G.  Battelle,  D.  D.,  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  a 
member  of  the  Convention  in  Western  Virginia  for  the 
formation  of  the  new  State  Constitution.  Mr.  Battelle 
has  not  only  been  a  stanch  Union  man  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  country.  He  will  be  one  of  the  most  efficient,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  discreet  members  of 
the  Convention. 

Dr.  Haven  a  Senator. — The  popular  editor  of 
Zion's  Herald  has  been  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  from  Middlesex  county. 

Rev.  H.  Mattison. — This  brother  has  at  length 
withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
is  a  man  of  uncommon  industry,  energy,  and  talent, 
and  was  capable  of  occupying  an  honorable  and  useful 
place  in  the  Church.  But  for  the  few  past  years  it  has 
been  evident  that  some  sphere  outside  of  the  Church 
would  be  more  fitting  for  him  than  any  post  in  it. 
His  "Reasons  for  Withdrawing"  have  been  received. 
The  publication  of  them  was  quite  superfluous. 

Aid  for  our  Volunteer  Soldiers. — The  young 
ladies  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Cincinnati,  have 
been  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing  socks  for  the 
soldiers  of  our  army.  They  made  and  sent  to  the  35th 
Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers  one  hundred  pairs  of 
prime  socks.  We  trust  the  young  ladies  in  all  our 
female  colleges  will  follow  so  noble  an  example.  To  be 
assured  that  they  are  remembered  at  home  will  cheer 
the  heart  and  nerve  the  arm  of  many  a  brave  volunteer. 

Note  to  the  Agents  and  Friends  of  the  Reposi- 
tory.— Cheering  assurances  come  to  us  from  every 
quarter.  Yet  we  are  not  blind  to  th^  fact  that  the  most 
strenuous  eflforts  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  Repository  to  keep  up  its  present  sub- 
scription list.  We  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  all 
the  authorized  agents  to  the  special  circular  they  will 
receive  from  the  Publishers  in  connection  with  their 
"  specimen  number." 
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FEBRUARY,  1862. 


THE  CHRISTIAN"  WTARRIOR-HENRY 
HAVEIiOCK. 


EDITORIAL. 


WE  have  already  shown  that  during  all  the 
years  of  his  military  service  in  India, 
Havelock  walked  closely  with  his  God.  His 
long  and  consistent  religious  life  had,  in  the  end, 
secured  for  him  the  respect  of  his  comrades  in 
arms,  whether  high  or  low.  They  knew  that 
with  him  religion  was  not  "put  on,"  but  was 
real;  that  he  was  not  "pious  at  the  prayer 
meeting  and  profligate  at  the  mess,"  but  that 
he  "walked  worthy  of  his  vocation"  without 
ever  counting  the  cost. 

But  there  was  also  another  marked  result 
of  this  long  and  unhesitating  service.  It  was 
the  effect  it  had  produced  upon  his  own 
character.  So  practically  had  he  walked  with 
God  that  "religious  service,  both  in  public  and 
private,  had  become  natural  to  him."  In  early 
life  he  was  excitable,  and  his  resentment  of  real 
or  supposed  injuries  sudden  and  vehement.  But 
grace  had  toned  his  heart.  One  who  had  known 
him  in  childhood,  and  met  him  on  his  return  to 
England  in  1849,  bore  this  testimony  concern- 
ing him :  "  Our  meeting  at  Plymouth  convinced 
me  that  no  remnant  of  the  irritability  of  his 
boyhood  was  left,  but  that  to  every  body  and 
in  every  thing  he  was  kind,  considerate,  and 
Christian-like."  The  fervor  of  his  spirit  and  the 
unction  that  attended  his  religious  exercises  find 
illustration  in  an  incident  which  occurred  while 
he  was  at  Plymouth.  He  usually  conducted 
the  devotional  exercises  of  the  household.  An 
Irish  servant  girl  was  melted  to  tears,  and  upon 
rising  from  her  knees  she  addressed  him  with 
much  emotion :  "  0,  Misther  Havelock,  dear, 
you  're  not  fit  for  a  soldier.  It 's  too  tinder- 
hearted  you  are.  Sure  you  was  born  a  praist, 
and  a  praist  it  is  you  ought  to  be." 

Vol.  XXIT.— 5 


Havelock's  return  to  India  was  a  financial 
necessity.  He  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
many  of  his  fellow-officers  in  obtaining  emolu- 
ments. Perhaps  he  had  been  more  conscien- 
tious. Beyond  a  present  comfortable  support  he 
had  been  able  to  make  no  provision  for  his  wife 
and  children.  His  arrangements  now  involved 
a  separation  from  them;  for  he  had  determined 
to  have  his  children  educated  in  England,  and 
he  would  not  for  one  moment  listen  to  the  re- 
moval of  them  from  under  a  mother's  care. 
Like  all  other  conscientious  sacrifices,  this  was 
promptly  yet  sadly  made.  The  27th  of  October, 
1851,  witnessed  the  final  leave-taking.  "The 
morning,"  says  his  biographer,  "arose  upon  him 
sadly.  There  were  his  loved  ones  as  wakeful  as 
himself  at  early  dawn.  Each  felt  what  none 
could  utter.  Separation  was  now  come — a  sen- 
sible reality.  Pleasant  readings  together  were 
terminated.  No  more  excursions  would  be  plan- 
ned and  executed.  Going  to  the  house  of  God 
in  company  was  passed.  That  refreshing  and 
delightful  family  worship  was  all  over;  at  least 
one  more  exercise,  and  the  husband,  the  father, 
the  master  would  not  officiate  in  the  home  any 
longer  as  the  patriarch  and  the  priest  unto  God. 
Years  would  elapse  before  they  could  again 
kneel  down  before  the  family  altar;  or  what 
was  even  more  probable,  the  privilege  might 
never  again  occur.  They  kneeled  down.  Trem- 
ulous were  the  patriarch's  tones ;  full,  quite  full, 
the  heart  of  the  priest  of  the  weeping  household, 
as  he  was  making  intercession  for  his  wife  and 
for  their  daughters  and  little  son." 

As  we  glance  from  this  touching  picture  to 
the  condition  of  other  British  officers  who  had 
been  less  time  in  the  public  service,  but  had 
been  enabled  to  resign  their  commissions  and 
retire  in  the  possession  of  ample  fortunes,  is 
any  one  inclined  to  ask,  What  "profit"  had 
Havelock  of  all  his  faithfulness  in  the  service  of 
God?    Ah,  friend,  thou  hast  seen  only   a  part 
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of  the  scheme  that  concerns  the  destiny  of  the 
Christian  hero.  Had  Havelock  now  retired,  the 
world  had  never  been  thrilled  with  the  splendor 
of  his  achievements;  humanity  never  had  been 
honored  with  so  illustrious  an  example  of  the 
Christian  hero;  nor  would  the  name  of  Have- 
lock now  be  so  surely  enrolled  among  the  illus- 
trious generals  of  the  world.  As  we  witnessed 
that  parting  scene  our  sympathies  would  have 
almost  murmured  against  God  and  Providence; 
but  now  that  the  whole  plan  is  filled  up,  and 
the  hero  has  won  his  laurels  and  been  wreathed 
with  them,  we  rejoice  that  he  was  not  shut  out 
from  that  arena  for  which  Providence  had  been 
training  and  fitting  him  through  so  many  years. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Havelock  has  been 
so  well  sketched  by  the  Hon.  John  Marshman, 
that  little  is  left  to  us  beyond  condensing  what 
he  has  said.  Havelock  reached  Bombay  in  No- 
vember, renovated  in  health  and  strength  by 
his  residence  of  two  years  in  Europe,  and  con- 
tinued at  his  post  till,  in  1854,  Lord  Hardinge, 
who  had  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  appointed  him  Quarter- 
master-General of  Queen's  troops  in  India.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Calcutta  on  his  way  to  head- 
quarters, and  visited  Serampore;  but  the  old 
familiar  faces  were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  On 
this  occasion  he  writes  to  his  family,  "  At  Ser- 
ampore I  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  visited 
the  printing  office,  the  manufactory,  the  college, 
all  consecrated  scenes.  In  the  chapel  I  saw  the 
monumental  slab  to  Mrs.  Marshman's  memory 
on  the  same  wall  with  those  of  Carey,  Marsh- 
man,  Ward,  and  Mack.  I  read  two  chapters  in 
the  Bible  at  the  table  before  the  pulpit  and 
prayed  alone." 

On  the  8th  of  December  of  the  same  year  he 
was  gazetted  as  Adjutant-General  of  her  Majes- 
ty's forces,  a  post  of  the  greatest  labor  and  the 
highest  responsibility.  He  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  staff  for  two  years,  during  which  time 
he  continued  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  both 
in  Calcutta  and  on  the  tour  of  periodical  inspec- 
tion, and  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Havelock 
and  his  daughters  should  shortly  join  him  in 
India,  leaving  the  youngest  son,  the  "mighty 
Georgy,"  as  he  was  accustomed  to  call  him,  to 
complete  his  education  in  England,  when  all  his 
plans  and  prospects  were  at  once  changed  by 
the  expedition  which  the  English  Ministry  de- 
termined to  send  to  Persia.  Two  months  be- 
fore the  order  for  the  expedition  arrived  in  In- 
dia, he  wrote,  "I  scrape  together  something 
every  month  toward  keeping  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren out  of  the  Union  when  I  can  no  longer 
labor,  but  slowly,  and  at  some  expense  of  con- 
stitution, though,  God  be  praised!  I   have  not 


looked  at  a  doctor  since  I  left  Simlah  last  year. 
But  I  am  gray-headed  and  nearly  toothless,  and 
yet  scarcely  within  eight  years'  hail  of  the  rank 
of  major-general.     All,  however,  comes  right  in. 
the  end."     And  right  it  did  come.     Sir  James 
Outram,   who   had   made   the   Cabul  campaign 
with  Havelock  sixteen  years  before,  and  knew 
his   value,   was   nominated   from   home   to    the 
chief  command  of  the   expedition,   and  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  at  Bombay  from  England, 
advised   Lord   Elphinstone   to  request  that  he 
should  be  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  division. 
"  I  never,"  writes  Havelock,  "  should  have  so- 
licited SQch   a  command,  and   would,  in  truth, 
rather  have  been   employed  in  the  north-west 
provinces,  where  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  force 
may  be  hereafter  required.     But  when  the  post 
of  honor  and  danger   was   offered  me  by  tele- 
graph, old  as   I   am,  I  did  not  hesitate   a  mo- 
ment.    The  wires  carried  back  my  unconditional 
and  immediate  acceptance."     On  his  arrival  at 
Bombay,  he  found  his  son  Harry,  who  was  com- 
pleting   his    military    education    at    Sandhurst 
when   the   Persian   expedition   was    announced, 
and  immediately  hastened  to  India,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  take   a  share  in   that   active 
service,  and  he  was  not  disappointed.     Just  be- 
fore  Havelock   embarked   for   Persia   he  wrote 
home,  "If  by  God's  blessing  I  succeed,  I  trust 
they   will  make  me  a  major-general,  which  is 
£400  a  year  for  life,  with  the  hope  of  a  regi- 
ment, or  £500  a  year  more.     If  I  am  unfortu- 
nate, I  need  not  tell  you  the  fate  of  a  British 
general  under  such  circumstances.     I  trust   in 
God,  and  will  do  my  best.     The  inducement  is 
the  hope  of  promotion  in  days  when  fifteen  Cri- 
means,  ten  junior  to  me,  have  been  made  major- 
generals  at  one  swoop.     AH  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  merciful  God." 

On  the  27th  of  January  he  embarked  on  the 
steamer,  and  a  salute  was  fired  in  compliment 
to  his  rank,  "the  first  expense  of  the  kind  to 
which  I  have  ever  put  the  Indian  Government." 
He  arrived  at  Bushire  too  late  to  participate  in 
the  battle  of  Kooshab,  but  was  soon  after  dis- 
patched with  his  division  to  the  Euphrates, 
where  the  enemy  was  encamped  in  great  strength 
at  Mohamra.  But  here  again  there  were  no 
laurels  for  the  land  service.  This  grand  position 
on  the  Euphrates  was  carried  by  the  navy. 
Havelock  passed  the  fort  with  his  men  on  the 
steamer  and  landed;  but  the  enemy  took  to 
flight.  On  this  occasion  he  writes:  "The  whiz 
of  his  cannon  in  passing  over  my  crowded 
steamer,  and  the  sense  of  the  same  protecting 
Providence,  was  all  that  I  had  to  remind  me  of 
former  days."  Here  he  omits  all  mention  of  his 
own  conduct,  which  has  been  supplied  by  one 
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of  his  officers.  The  vessel  was  filled  with  troops, 
who  were  exposed  to  a  perfect  shower  of  balls 
as  it  passed  the  forts.  Havelock  ordered  them 
to  lie  down  on  the  deck  that  the  balls  might 
pass  over  them,  and  took  his  own  station  on 
the  paddle-box  to  act  as  the  occasion  might  re- 
quire. Though  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger  from  the  brisk  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  es- 
caped unhurt.  The  Persian  expedition  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  result  of  negotiations 
in  Europe.  Havelock,  as  he  wrote  to  his  family, 
awoke  on  the  5th  of  April  and  found  himself 
sixty- two;  but  just  as  his  men  were  drawn  up 
for  Church  parade.  Sir  James  Outram  rode  down 
to  inform  him  that  their  occupation  was  gone, 
peace  having  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  4th 
of  March.  He  now  prepared  to  return  to  India. 
"The  intelligence,"  he  writes,  "which  elevates 
some  and  depresses  others,  finds  me  calm  in  my 
reliance  on  that  dear  Redeemer  who  has  watched 
over  and  cared  for  me,  even  when  I  knew 
him  not,  these  threescore  and  two  years."  To 
another  he  writes,  "I  am  in  my  sixty-third 
year,  but  I  think  I  can  campaign  as  merrily  as 
in  1846.  The  recoil  on  the  constitution,  how- 
ever, may  be  more  severe.  I  have  written  to 
General  Anson  that  I  am  ready  for  China  when 
this  is  over." 

Havelock  reached  Bombay  from  Persia  on  the 
30th  of  May,  and  heard  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence of  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army,  and 
determined  immediately  to  cross  the  country  and 
join  General  Anson  before  Delhi,  although  the 
monsoon  had  set  in  above  the  ghMs;  but  Lord 
Elphinstone,  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  Col- 
onel Melvill,  the  military  secretary,  insisted 
upon  it  that  he  should  not  attempt  so  danger- 
ous a  route,  more  especially  as  rumors  of  revolt 
in  Central  India  were  already  rife.  Had  he 
persisted  in  his  intentions  he  must  inevitably 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
So  he  embarked  on  the  Erin  steamer  for  Galle, 
intending  to  take  the  first  vessel  for  Calcutta. 
The  voyage  was  short  and  agreeable,  and  bets 
had,  as  usual,  been  made  on  board  as  to  the 
time  of  their  arrival  at  Galle.  The  vessel  was 
going  eleven  knots  an  hour,  the  moonlight  was 
bright,  and  the  weather  fine.  Havelock  had 
turned  in  for  the  night;  at  one  in  the  morning 
the  vessel  struck,  and  his  son  came  down  calmly 
and  said,  "Sir,  get  up,  the  ship  has  struck." 
Then  ensued  a  scene  of  fearful  confusion.  The 
commander  sprang  from  his  bed,  overcome  by 
the  misfortune,  and  the  crew  lost  their  self- 
possession.  Havelock  came  on  deck,  and  seeing 
the  state  of  things,  said  to  the  men  that  if  they 
would  only  obey  orders  and  keep  from  the  spirit 
cask    they  would   all   be   saved.     They   had   to 


wait  four  hours  for  daylight,  and  the  vessel  ex- 
perienced repeated  shocks;  but  the  passengers, 
crew,  and  specie,  were  all  saved.  When  they 
reached  the  shore,  as  narrated  by  one  of  the 
passengers,  he  called  on  those  around  him  to 
return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  their  deliv- 
erance, and  himself  offered  the  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving.  He  embarked  at  Galle  on  the 
17th  of  June,  reached  Calcutta,  where  he  learned 
that  the  whole  of  the  north-west  provinces  was 
in  a  blaze  of  revolt;  that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler, 
at  Cav/npore,  and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  at  Luck- 
now,  were  closely  besieged  by  the  insurgents, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  instant  relief 
to  them.  Havelock  was  selected  for  this  ardu- 
ous enterprise  three  days  after  his  arrival. 
"May  God,"  he  writes,  "give  me  wisdom  and 
strength  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  Govern- 
ment and  restore  tranquillity  to  the  disturbed 
provinces."  His  preparations  were  soon  com- 
pleted, though  he  had  lost  all  his  baggage  in 
the  steamer;  and  on  the  23d  of  June,  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  day  on  which,  in  1757,  the  daring 
genius  of  Clive  had  won  the  battle  of  Plassey 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  colo- 
nial empire  in  India,  Havelock  started  from 
Calcutta  to  assist  in  reestablishing  it. 

He  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  his  wishes. 
In  his  sixty-third  year,  after  having  served  in 
the  army  forty-two  years,  he  was  placed  in  a 
position  of  independent  command,  and  was  ena- 
bled to  direct  operations  according  to  his  own 
professional  judgment.  Had  Havelock  perished 
by  one  of  the  bullets  which  whizzed  over  his 
head  on  the  paddle-box  at  Mohamra,  or  fallen  a 
victim  to  that  deadly  climate,  his  name,  after 
an  honorable  record  in  General  Orders,  would 
rapidly  have  passed  into  oblivion ;  but  he  was 
spared  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
preeminent  military  genius  on  a  scene  of  sur- 
passing interest,  and  to  achieve  victories  which 
have  become  part  of  the  British  national  his- 
tory. He  reached  Allahabad  on  the  30th  of 
June,  and  found  that  General  Neill  had  rescued 
the  fortress  from  danger  and  quieted  the  neigh- 
boring district.  But  a  week  elapsed  before 
Havelock  could  march  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence; for  he  soon  learned  that  Cawnpore  had 
already  fallen,  and  that  General  Wheeler  and 
his  brave  companions  had  been  foully  and 
treacherously  massacred.  Before  this  intelli- 
gence could  reach  Allahabad,  General  Neill  had 
pushed  forward  700  troops  in  the  hope  of  saving 
it.  Havelock,  knowing  that  Nana  Sahib  was 
now  free  to  march  down  with  his  whole  force, 
naturally  trembled  for  the  safety  of  that  weak 
detachment.  He  marched  out  of  Allahabad  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  7th  of  July,  with 
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a  force  of  1,185  men,  of  whom  1,005  were  Eu- 
ropeans, and  180  Sikhs  and  native  irregular 
cavalry.  Of  the  Europeans,  about  700  consisted 
of  the  78th  Highlanders,  and  Her  Majesty's 
64th  Regiment,  whom  a  hundred  days  before 
Havelock  had  commanded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  rain  was  falling  heavily  as  the 
column  passed  through  the  streets  of  Allahabad, 
but  "like  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  there  was  a 
stern  determination  in  the  aspect  of  the  men, 
even  in  their  very  tread,  which  showed  the 
earnestness  of  the  purpose  within."  They  found 
the  country  as  they  advanced  entirely  under 
water.  For  the  first  three  days  they  took  the 
ordinary  marches ;  on  the  fourth  the  force  reached 
a  village  within  twenty-four  miles  of  Futteh- 
pore,  when  Major  Renaud,  who  was  five  miles 
ahead  with  his  detachment,  sent  word  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  from  Cawnpore  on  Fut- 
tehpore,  with  the  evident  intention  of  making 
a  stand  there.  Havelock  could  scarcely  credit 
such  good  tidings.  He  could  not  have  supposed 
that  the  insurgents  would  move  out  of  Cawn- 
pore and  give  him  the  opportunity  of  beating 
them  in  detail.  Havelock  sent  orders  to  Renaud 
to  fall  back  with  his  detachment,  and  himself 
commenced  his  march  at  midnight,  and  halted 
his  troops  at  Balinda  to  light  their  pipes  and 
prepare  tea.  Colonel  Tytler,  who  had  been  sent 
on  to  reconnoiter,  soon  galloped  back  to  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  the  enemy.  That  in- 
stant the  bugle  sounded,  and  the  troops  fell  in 
cheery  and  hearty.  The  artillery  opened  fire  on 
the  enemy,  and  the  skirmishers  with  the  Enfield 
rifles  struck  terror  into  them,  and  the  victory 
was  gained  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  with  the 
exception  of  twe]ve  Europeans  who  were  struck 
down  by  the  sun.  It  was  nearly  one  o'clock 
before  the  wearied  troops,  who  had  marched 
twenty-four  miles  and  fought  a  pitched  battle 
on  an  empty  stomach,  reached  their  encamping 
ground. 

"  Thanks  to  Almighty  God,"  Havelock  writes, 
"who  gave  me  the  victory,  I  captured  in  four 
hours  eleven  guns,  and  scattered  the  enemy's 
force  to  the  winds."  The  streets  of  the  town 
were  choked  up  with  baggage,  among  which 
were  ladies'  dresses,  worsted  work,  and  other 
tokens  of  murdered  women  and  children,  which 
seemed  to  make  the  men  wilder  for  vengeance. 
The  troops  halted  on  the  13th  for  repose,  and 
resumed  their  route  on  the  14th,  when  the  small 
body  of  native  irregular  cavalry,  who  had  be- 
come mutinous  and  dangerous,  was  disarmed. 
On  the  15th  the  force  came  up  with  the  enemy 
at  Aoung.  The  engagement  lasted  two  hours, 
and  the  enemy  fought  much  better,  but  they 
were  at  length  driven  off  the  field.     No  sooner 


were  the  men  halted,  however,  than  intelligence 
was  received  that  the  insurgents  had  retired  to 
a  strong  intrenchment  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Pandoo  nuddy,  or  stream,  and  were  prepar- 
ing to  blow  up  the  bridge.  The  troops  were 
ordered  up,  and  recommenced  their  march  with 
alacrity.  After  advancing  three  miles  they 
reached  the  stream,  which  was  swollen  by  the 
rains  to  the  dimensions  of  a  large  river,  but 
the  bridge  was  untouched,  though  guarded  by 
two  long  24-pounders.  The  troops  moved  on 
under  a  continuous  fire,  and  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion was  stormed.  It  was  owing  to  Havelock's 
forethought  and  promptitude  that  the  bridge 
was  gained  before  the  enemy  could  destroy  it. 
Had  he  not  advanced  instantly,  his  career  would 
have  been  arrested  for  an  indefinite  period  by 
the  stream,  on  which  there  were  no  boats,  and 
which  there  would  have  been  no  means  of  cross- 
ing. The  casualties  were  only  twenty-five,  but 
the  great  loss  was  that  of  Major  Renaud,  who 
had  always  led  the  advance.  The  wearied  sol- 
diers bivouacked  for  the  night  on  the  spot  where 
the  last  gun  was  fired. 

That  night  Havelock  received  information  that 
Nana  Sahib  in  person  intended  to  oppose  his 
entry  into  Cawnpore  at  the  head  of  7,000  men. 
News  had  also  reached  the  camp  that  the  wo- 
men captives  at  Cawnpore  were  yet  living,  and 
the  hope  of  rescuing  them  dispelled  every  sense 
of  fatigue.  That  night  and  morning  the  troops 
marched  fourteen  miles,  and  after  cooking  and 
eating  their  food  under  the  trees,  advanced  on 
the  enemy  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  heat 
was  terrific,  and  at  every  step  some  one  fell  out 
of  the  ranks,  many  never  to  return.  The  ene- 
my's position  was  guarded  by  artillery  at  every 
point.  Havelock  determined  to  try  his  favorite 
plan  of  turning  the  flank  of  the  enemy. 

The  troops,  defiling  at  a  steady  pace,  soon 
changed  direction,  and  began  to  circle  round  the 
enemy's  left.  They  were  shrouded  for  some 
time  by  clumps  of  mango;  but  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  comprehended  the  object  of  their  march, 
an  evident  sensation  was  created  in  his  lines. 
He  pushed  forward  on  his  left  a  large  body  of 
horse,  and  opened  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell  from 
the  whole  of  his  guns.  The  Highlanders  had 
never  fought  in  that  quarter  of  India  before, 
and  their  character  was  unknown  to  the  foe. 
Their  advance  has  been  described  by  spectators 
as  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  dis- 
cipline. With  sloped  arms  and  rapid  tread, 
through  the  broken  and  heavy  lands,  and  through 
the  well-directed  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
linked  in  their  unfaltering  lines  they  followed 
their  mounted  leaders,  the  mark  for  many  rifles. 
They  did  not  pause  to  fire — did  not  even  cheer ; 
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no  sound  from  them  was  heard  as  that  living 
wall  came  on  and  on,  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
Now  they  are  near  the  village;  but  their  ene- 
mies occupy  every  house,  and  from  every  point 
a  galling  fire  is  poured  on  them  from  the  heavy 
guns.  The  men  lie  down  till  the  iron  storm 
passes  over.  It  was  but  for  a  moment.  The 
General  gave  the  word,  "Rise  up  I  Advance!" 
and  wild  cheers  rung  out  from  those  brave 
lines — wilder  even  than  their  fatal  fire  within  a 
hundred  yards ;  and  the  pipes  sounded  the  mar- 
tial pibroch,  heard  so  often  as  earth's  latest 
music  by  dying  men.  The  men  sprung  up  the 
hill  covered  by  the  smoke  of  their  crushing  vol- 
ley, almost  with  the  speed  of  their  own  bullets; 
over,  and  through  all  obstacles,  the  gleaming 
bayonets  advanced;  and  then  followed  those 
moments  of  personal  struggle,  not  often  pro- 
tracted, when  the  Mahratta  learned,  too  late  for 
life,  the  power  of  the  Northern  arm.  The  posi- 
tion was  theirs.  All  that  stood  between  them 
and  the  guns  fled  the  field  or  was  cut  down. 

"  Well  done,  Highlanders,"  said  Havelock, 
"  you  shall  be  my  own  regiment  in  future.  An- 
other charge  like  that  will  win  the  day."  The 
field  was  nearly  won,  but  one  huge  24-pounder 
was  dealing  destruction  among  the  ranks.  Six 
men  of  the  64th  had  been  laid  low  by  one  dis- 
charge. Havelock  went  up  to  the  regiment  and 
addressed  a  few  inspiriting  words.  "That  gun 
must  be  taken  by  the  bayonet.  I  must  have 
it.  No  firing;  and  remember,  I  am  with  you." 
The  troops  advanced,  the  grape  from  the  gun 
crashing  through  them;  but  their  charge  was 
irresistible,  and  the  enemy  was  every-where  in 
flight.  "And  now  the  bugle  sounds;  this  time 
to  rest.  The  wounded  were  gathered  together, 
and  cared  for.  The  sentries  commenced  their 
nightly  watch,  the  overwrought  soldiers  soundly 
slept  for  many  hours,  when  a  crash  that  shook 
the  earth  awoke  them:  Nana  Sahib  had  blown 
up  the  Cawnpore  magazine  and  abandoned  the 
place." 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Cawnpore,  in  which 
1,000  British  troops  and  300  Sikhs,  after  a  march 
of  twenty-four  miles  under  a  blazing  sun,  with- 
out cavalry,  and  with  inferior  artillery,  in  three 
hours  and  forty  minutes  put  to  flight  5,000  of 
the  enemy,  armed  and  trained  by  the  British 
themselves.  Havelock  always  considered  this 
his  best  day's  work,  and  in  no  engagement  was 
the  superiority  of  generalship,  and  the  personal 
daring  and  physical  force  of  the  Europeans  more 
conspicuous.  But  the  prize  for  which  the  troops 
had  braved  such  dangers  was  lost.  On  entering 
the  town  of  Cawnpore  they  learned  that  on  the 
preceding  day  Nana  Sahib,  enraged  by  his  de- 
f-aat   at    the    Pandoo    nuddy,   had   ordered   the  1 


slaughter  of  all  the  women  and  children.  "  With 
every  kind  of  weapon,  from  the  bayonet  to  the 
butcher's-knife,  from  the  battle-ax  to  the  club, 
they  assaulted  these  English  ladies ;  they  cut  off 
their  breasts,  they  lopped  off  limbs,  they  beat 
them  down  with  clubs,  they  trampled  on  them 
with  their  feet;  their  children  they  tossed  on 
their  bayonets." 

Another  description  says:  "The  blood  lay 
deep  on  the  floor  covered  with  bonnets,  collars, 
combs,  and  children's  frocks  and  frills.  The 
walls  were  dotted  with  the  marks  of  bullets, 
and  on  the  wooden  pillars  were  deep  sword-cuts, 
from  some  of  which  hung  tresses  of  hair.  But 
neither  the  saber-cuts  nor  the  dents  of  the  bul- 
lets were  sufficiently  high  above  the  floor  to  in- 
dicate that  the  weapons  had  been  aimed  at  men 
defending  their  lives;  they  appeared  rather  to 
have  been  leveled  at  crouching  women  and  chil- 
dren, begging  for  mercy.  The  soldiers  proceeded 
with  their  search,  when  in  crossing  the  court- 
yard they  perceived  human  limbs  bristling  from 
a  well.  .  .  .  Men  of  iron  nerve,  who,  during  the 
march  from  Allahabad,  had  rushed  to  the  can- 
non's mouth  without  flinching,  and  had  seen 
unappalled  their  comrades  mowed  down  around 
them,  now  'lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept!'  " 

Having     thus     taken     Cawnpore,    Havelock 
marched  against  Bithoor  on  the  19th;  but  Nana 
Sahib  despairing  of  a  successful  resistance,  had 
crossed  the  river  and  passed  into  Oude,  leaving 
fifteen  guns  behind  him,  and  cattle  of  every  de- 
scription.    His  palace  was  fired,  and  his  maga- 
zines were  blown  up.    Havelock,  having  received 
all  the  reenforcements  which  Neill  could  spare, 
crossed  the  Ganges,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  steamer, 
which   had   been   placed   at   his   disposal.     The 
whole  force,  consisting  of  1,500  men,  was  united 
on  the  left  bank   on   the  25th,  and,  after  com- 
pleting all  the  arrangements   for  advancing  to 
Lucknow,  started  at  five  in  the  morning  on  the 
29th.     The  men  were  without  tents;  the  whole 
country  was  under  water,  and  the  troops  could 
advance  only  on  the  high  road.     After  marching 
five  miles,  Havelock  found  the  enemy  occupying  a 
strong  position  at  the  village  of  Onao.     He  gave 
the  order  to  advance,  and  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle the  town  was   gained.     As   the   troops  de- 
bouched into  the  plain  beyond,  they  were  again 
threatened  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  infantry, 
but  the  former  had  not  the  pluck  to  charge,  and 
the  latter  fled  on  the  first  onset,  leaving  their 
guns  behind  them.     It  was  now  half-past  eleven, 
and  there  was  a  burning  sun   overhead.     The 
men  halted  to  take  breakfast  and  rest.     At  2, 
P.  M.,  the  advance  was  again  sounded,  and  the 
troops   at  length   came  up   to   the  strongly-in- 
trenched   position    of '  Bnsarut-gunj,    a    walled 
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town,  with  a  jheel,  or  sheet  of  water,  iiii  front, 
and  a  larger  one  in  the  rear.  It  was  flanked 
on  either  side  by  a  swamp,  and  the  road  ap- 
proaching it  was  commanded  by  four  pieces  of 
cannon,  planted  on  a  round  tower.  But  the 
Fusiliers  and  Highlanders  steadily  gained  ground, 
and  on  coming  within  charging  distance,  rushed 
on  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  town  was  carried, 
but  the  enemy  retreated  to  a  village  beyond 
the  lake,  and  kept  up  an  unremitting  fire  all 
night.  It  was  six  o'clock  before  the  town  was 
captured.  The  troops  had  been  marching  thir- 
teen hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  breakfast;  they  had  fought  two  en- 
gagements, and  were  completely  exhausted ; 
officers  and  men  had  vied  with  each  other  in 
these  terrific  struggles;  they  had  suffered  se- 
verely from  heat,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  their  number  had  been  reduced 
in  two  days  to  1,200.  Havelock  was  losing  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  men  a  day;  he  had  to  convey 
all  his  sick  and  wounded  with  him;  the  enemy 
was  continually  recruited  with  swarms  of  insur- 
gents, and  his  communication  with  Cawnpore 
was  certain  to  be  cut  off.  He  determined  not 
to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  his  brave  men  in  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  reach  Lucknow,  and  most  re- 
luctantly retraced  his  steps  back  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges. 

Having  sent  his  sick  and  wounded  across  to 
Cawnpore,  and  obtained  a  small  reenforcement 
from  Neill,  he  started  again  for  Lucknow,  on 
the  4th  of  August,  with  1,400  men.  He  found 
Onao  evacuated,  but  the  enemy  was  strongly 
intrenched  at  Busarut-gunj,  where  they  intended 
to  offer  a  resolute  resistance.  On  the  5th  of 
August  the  troops  marched  up  to  it,  and  Have- 
lock having  reconnoitered  their  position,  which 
was  very  strong,  resolved  to  turn  it.  The  ma- 
neuver succeeded;  the  enemy,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, evacuated  their  first  position,  and  fell  back 
on  the  second  across  the  lake,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  turn.  The  troops,  however,  dashed 
across  the  causeway,  and  drove  the  enemy  from 
village  to  village.  In  the  evening  cholera  broke 
out  with  violence,  and  this  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  his  losses  and  the  strong  position  of 
the  enemy,  induced  Havelock  a  second  time  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  Mungurwa.  Here  he  lay  re- 
cruiting for  four  or  five  days,  but  resolved  not 
yet  to  give  up  the  prospect  of  relieving  Luck- 
now. On  the  11th  he  started  a  third  time, 
though  his  force  was  now  reduced  to  about 
1,000  men,  but  the  same  daring  spirit  still  ani- 
mated them  all.  Three  miles  beyond  Onao  he 
came  upon  the  enemy,  now  increased  to  20,000, 
and  occupying  a  line  which  extended  five  miles, 
while  his  when  deployed  -did  not   extend   more 


than  half  a  mile.  Maneuvering  was  out  of  the 
question,  he  must  beat  them  by  dint  of  sheer 
British  pluck,  or  not  at  all.  His  troops  dashed 
among  the  enemy  with  undaunted  courage,  and 
the  victory  was  at  length  gained,  but  it  was 
one  of  those  victories  which  recalled  to  mind 
Pyrrhus's  melancholy  exclamation.  He  had  lost 
140  men  out  of  1,000,  without  advancing  ten 
miles  toward  Lucknow.  There  was  but  one 
course  to  pursue — to  retire  to  Cawnpore  and 
wait  for  reenforcements. 

At  Cawnpore   Havelock   found   Neill   threat- 
ened on  all  sides.     The  Nana  Sahib  had  reoc- 
cupied   Bithoor   in   great   force,   and   Havelock 
found  it  necessary  to  dislodge  him.     He  marched 
to  the  place  on  the  16th,  and  after  one  of  the 
most  severe  and  well-contested  actions   of  the 
campaign  carried  the   enemy's  position.     With 
this  action  terminated  his  first  grand  campaign 
for  the  relief  of  Lucknow.     In  this  great  effort, 
without  cavalry  and  without  tents,  exposed  to 
the  rays   of  a   deadly  sun,   and   often   deluged 
with   rain,  and  constrained  to   carry  with  him 
every  article  of  supply,  he  had,  in  thirty-five 
days,  fought  five  pitched  battles  and  four  minor 
actions,    against   an   enemy   vastly   superior   in 
number ;  yet,  under  these  disadvantages,  he  had 
advanced    three    times    toward    Lucknow,    and 
struck  such  terror  into  the  enemy,  that  his  re- 
tirement was  always  unmolested.     He  found  he 
could  gain  victories,   but  for  want   of  cavalry 
could  not  complete  them ;  that  his  enemies  were 
daily  increasing,  his  own  forc«  daily  diminish- 
ing.    During  the  next  month,  while  Sir  James 
Outram  was  bringing  up  the  reenforcements,  he 
was  employed  in  making  preparations  for  again 
crossing  the   Ganges.     Outram,  who   outranked 
Havelock,   arrived   on   the   16th  of  September, 
and  with  a  degree  of  generosity  which  will  ever 
be    remembered    to    his   honor,    determined    to 
leave  the  credit  of  relieving   Lucknow  to   the 
latter,  and  to  accompany  him   only  in   a  civil 
capacity.     Just  before  crossing  Havelock  wrote, 
"  The  enterprise  of  crossing  the  Ganges,  opposed 
to  double  my  numbers,  is  not  without  hazard; 
but  it  has  to  me,  at  sixty-three,  all  the  charm 
of  romance.     I  am  as  happy  as  a  duck  in  thun- 
der."    The   army   was   crossed   over   in   safety, 
though   not   without   difficulty.      It    rained    in 
torrents  during  Sunday,  and  on  Monday  morn- 
ing the  force  was  again  in  motion,  and  came  up 
with  the   enemy's  encampment  at  Mungurwa. 
The  victory  was  so  complete  that  the  insurgents 
offered   no    further    opposition   on   the    line   of 
march  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Alumbagh, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Lucknow.     For  three  days 
the  troops  marched  amid  a  deluge  of  rain,  and 
at  night  found  but  scanty  shelter  in  the  raiser- 
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able  hovels  in  the  villages.  At  the  Aliimbagh 
the  enemy  was  strongly  intrenched,  but  though 
the  troops  had  been  marching  seven  hours,  it 
was  at  length  stormed. 

On  the  25th  the  British  force  was  in  motion 
at  an  early  hour;  for  six  hours  was  it  engaged 
in  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  enemy,  who  fired 
on  them,  as  they  advanced,  from  every  house 
and  inclosure.  At  the  Kaiser  Bagh,  the  palace 
of  the  late  king,  a  fire  was  opened  on  them  of 
grape  and  musketry  from  an  intrenchment,  un- 
der which,  as  Havelock  states  in  a  letter,  noth- 
ing could  live.  Here  the  brave  Neill  fell  mor- 
tally wounded.  Sir  James  Outram  was  wounded ; 
Havelock's  son  was  wounded  in  the  arm ;  his 
own  horse  was  disabled  by  two  bullets.  Night 
was  coming  on,  and  they  were  still  two  miles 
from  the  Residency.  It  was  proposed  to  halt 
at  the  Fureed  Buksh  till  the  morning;  but 
Havelock  so  strongly  represented  the  import- 
ance of  achieving  at  once  a  communication  with 
the  beleaguered  garrison,  and  restoring  their 
confidence,  that  it  was  determined  to  advance. 
The  Highlanders  and  Sikhs  were  called  to  the 
front,  and  Outram,  Havelock,  and  three  of  their 
stafi",  rode  at  their  head,  as  Havelock  wrote, 
"  and  on  we  dashed  through  streets  of  loop- 
holed  houses,  from  the  flat  roofs  of  which  a 
perpetual  fire  was  poured.  But  our  troops  were 
not  to  be  denied.  We  found  ourselves  at  the 
great  gate  of  the  Residency,  and  entered  in  the 
dark  in  triumph."  Then  came  three  cheers  for 
the  leaders,  and  the  joy  of  the  half-famished 
garrison.  "Our  reception,"  says  one  of  those 
present,  "was  enthusiastic;  old  men  and  wo- 
men, and  infants,  pouring  down  in  one  weeping 
crowd  to  welcome  their  deliverers.  Fortunate, 
indeed,  was  it  for  the  garrison  that  the  relief 
was  achieved  at  the  time;  for  one  of  the  ene- 
my^s  mines,  most  scientifically  constructed,  was 
ready  for  loading,  the  firing  of  which  would 
have  placed  the  garrison  at  their  mercy."  The 
delay  of  another  day  must  have  sealed  their 
fate.  This  was  one  of  the  most  arduous  days 
of  the  campaign,  and  will  be  ever  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  British  India.  One-fourth  of  the 
force  fell;  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
amounted  to  535. 

Counting  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Alla- 
habad, Havelock  had  the  uncontrolled  direction 
of  the  campaign  for  the  space  of  eighty -eight 
days;  but  this  brief  period  was  crowded  with 
achievements  which  have  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  glory  of  his  nation's  arras, 
and  drawn  on  him  the  admiration  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  For  eight  weeks  subsequently  he 
was  employed  within  the  garrison  in  defending 
the  works,  and  little  opportunity  was  afforded 


for  strategics ;  but  all  his  movements  were 
marked  by  the  same  skill,  perseverance,  and 
daring  which  have  rendered  his  career  mem- 
orable. "  Since  the  day  that  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  important  command  he  was 
now  about  to  resign  to  his  gallant  friend  and 
fellow-soldier,  General  Outram — since  the  day 
that  he  had  asked  his  wife  to  pray  that  God 
would  enable  her  husband  to  'fulfill  the  expect- 
ation of  Government,'  sustained  the  execution 
of  a  mission  so  congenial  to  every  feeling  of  his 
chivalrous  nature  and  supported  under  bafiling 
disappointments  by  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience — this  Christian  hero  had  steadily  kept 
before  him  the  work  given  him  to  do;  and  now 
that  his  Heavenly  Master  had  permitted  him  to 
see  it  accomplished,  his  gratitude  found  expres- 
sion in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  warrior,  'Not 
unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy 
great  name  give  glory.' " 

At  length,  on  the  17th  of  November,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  with  a  force  of  5,000  men,  came  up 
to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  On  the  19th  of 
November  Havelock  writes :  "  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell has  come  up  and  made  a  complete  change. 
The  mail  of  the  26th  of  September  came  in  with 
him,  announcing  my  elevation  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Knight  Commander  for  my  first  three  engage- 
ments. I  have  fought  nine  since — uhicunque 
felix — by  the  blessing  of  God."  In  the  same 
letter  he  says:  "I  do  not  see  my  elevation  in 
the  'Gazette,'  but  Sir  Colin  addresses  me  as  Sir 
Henry  Havelock."  The  next  night  he  was  at- 
tacked with  dysentery.  The  "recoil  on  his  con- 
stitution," of  which  he  had  a  presentiment, 
proved  fatal.  From  the  day  of  his  leaving  Al- 
lahabad he  had  for  twenty-two  weeks  been  worn 
out  with  incessant  anxiety  and  exertion,  and 
now  that  the  great  object  of  his  labors  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  deliverance  of  the  besieged 
women  and  children,  his  constitution  sank  under 
the  attack  of  disease.  He  was  taken  out  to  the 
Dilkoosha,  where  he  was  tended  with  filial  affec- 
tion by  his  son,  who  had  shared  with  him  the 
dangers  of  the  campaign,  and  displayed  a  spirit 
of  gallantry  worthy  of  such  a  father.  He  had 
been  twice  wounded,  but  was  happily  so  far  re- 
covered from  his  wounds  as  to  be  able  to  attend 
the  General  in  his  illness,  and  to  close  his  eyes. 
In  the  letter  which  announced  the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  his  death  he  says,  "My  father 
died  on  the  24th  of  November,  having  been  at- 
tacked with  acute  dysentery  on  the  20th.  For 
two  months  that  we  had  been  shut  up  in  Luck-. 
now,  he  had  been  literally  starved  for  want  of 
proper  nourishment,  and  his  constitution  had  not 
strength  to  survive  the  shock.  On  the  night 
of  the  21st  he  was  removed  from  the  garrison 
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to  the  camp  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  relieving 
force  at  the  Dilkoosha  Park,  where  I  had  the 
comfort  of  tending  him  to  the  last.  God  grant 
that  the  Christian  resignation  and  the  peaceful, 
confiding  reliance  on  the  Master  he  had  so  long 
and  so  faithfully  served,  may  have  a  lasting  in- 
fluence on  my  life!  He  died  in  perfect  peace. 
To  Sir  James  Outram,  who  came  to  see  him  on 
the  previous  evening,  he  said,  'For  more  than 
forty  years  I  have  so  ruled  my  life,  that  when 
death  came  I  might  face  it  without  fear.'  Once 
turning  to  me  he  said,  '  See  how  a  Christian  can 
die ;'  and  repeatedly  exclaimed,  '  I  die  contented.' 
The  recognition  of  his  grateful  country  of  the 
noble  deeds  he  had  performed,  reached  us  on  the 
17th,  just  a  week  previously,  and  though  his 
heart  was  satisfied  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
rigid  performance  of  duty — as  he  has  repeatedly 
said  to  me — it  was  no  doubt  a  satisfaction  in 
his  last  hours.  Immediately  after  his  death  the 
corpse  was  removed  to  the  Alumbagh,  where  he 
was  buried  the  next  day.  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
and  numbers  of  his  sorrowing  comrades,  who 
had  followed  him  in  so  many  victorious  fields, 
accompanied  his  remains  to  the  grave." 

Havelock's  personal  appearance  was  emphat- 
ically that  of  a  soldier.  Though  of  diminutive 
stature,  there  was  a  spirit  of  determination,  not 
only  in  the  expression  of  his  noble  countenance, 
but  in  the  fiery  glance  of  his  eye,  which  marked 
his  character.  He  was  as  strict  a  disciplinarian 
as  Frederick  the  Great  and  Wellington,  and  at- 
tached the  greatest  importance  to  the  principle 
of  implicit  military  obedience.  Hence  he  was 
often  considered  severe,  and  even  stem,  by  his 
subordinates;  but  every  feeling  of  irritation 
vanished  as  the  time  for  action  approached.  He 
enjoyed  the  perfect  confidence  of  his  men;  and 
his  spirit-stirring  addresses  to  them,  after  the 
engagements  they  had  shared  together,  served 
to  awaken  feelings  of  the  highest  enthusiasm. 
His  utter  disregard  of  danger  exceeded  the  or- 
dinary feelings  of  courage,  and  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  bravest.  He  was  never  more 
cheerful  or  chatty  than  under  fire.  He  com- 
bined, in  a  singular  degree,  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  field  of  action  and  its  exigencies, 
with  a  minute  attention  to  detail,  and  all  his 
orders  were  precise  and  decisive.  Though  he 
had  acted  only  in  a  subordinate  position  till 
within  five  months  of  his  death,  his  brilliant 
achievements  during  that  brief  "career,  amid  un- 
exampled difficulties,  arising  from  disparity  of 
numbers,  deficiency  of  means  and  appliances, 
the  discipline  and  equipment  of  the  enemy,  and, 
above  all,  the  season  of  the  year,  showed  that 
he  was  equal  to  the  highest  command  and  the 
most   arduous   enterprises.     The   predominating 


impulse  of  his  mind  was  the  rigid  performance 
of  duty,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice,  even  that  of  life  itself.  On  every  oc- 
casion in  life,  whether  in  the  performance  of  his 
ordinary  duties,  the  maintenance  of  his  religious 
views,  or  the  organization  of  a  battle,  his  con- 
duct was  equally  marked  by  decision.  Few 
men  have  ever  more  eminently  illustrated  the 
truth,  that  the  fear  of  God  excludes  all  fear  of 
man. 

He  was  every  inch  a  soldier,  and  every  inch 
a  Christian.  His  religion  was  not  the  mere  re- 
sult of  instruction  imbibed  in  childhood,  but  a 
strong  and  living  principle,  which  ever  pervaded 
his  mind  and  regulated  all  his  conduct.  His 
sterling  piety,  combined  as  it  was  with  chival- 
rous daring  and  military  genius,  has  naturally 
led  to  the  association  of  his  name  with  the 
great  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  worth 
is  the  more  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the 
liberality  of  the  age.  Havelock  exhibited  all 
the  strength  of  their  religious  feelings  without 
any  of  the  vagaries  of  their  enthusiasm.  He 
was  a  Puiitan  of  the  true  Cromwellian  stamp. 
There  was  nothing  of  narrowness  in  his  religious 
composition.  He  delighted  to  associate  in  the 
benevolent  labors  and  the  Christian  worship  of 
all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  his 
name  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance 
as  one  who  combined  in  himself  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  soldier  and  the  noblest  virtues 
of  the  man  and  the  Christian. 

0  for  such  a  man  as  Havelock — imbued  with 
a  Puritanic  faith  in  God,  a  Spartan  heroism,  and 
a  Washington's  devotion  to  his  country — to  rise 
up  and  lead  our  national  forces  forth  to  crush 
with  a  strong  hand  and  a  stern  retribution  the 
rebellion  which  is  now  striving  to  destroy  the 
Republic!  The  rebels  have  less  cause  than  the 
Sepoys  for  the  rebellion  they  have  originated. 
They  have  rivaled  them  in  the  fiendishness  of 
their  hate  and  in  the  turpitude  of  their  crimes. 
Coming  ages  will  point  to  this  rebellion  as  best 
illustrating  the  evil  genius  of  the  institution 
from  which  it  sprung,  and  which  will  die  out 
with  it.  Justice,  humanity,  and  true  religion 
are  on  the  side  of  the  nation  and  demand  at  our 
hands  the  vindication  of  the  great  principle  of 
self-government.  The  people  have  poured  out 
their  money  and  their  men  with  ungrudging  lib- 
erality !  They  are  ready  to  double — yea,  to 
triple  the  offering  if  need  be!  What,  then,  is 
wanting  to  the  consummation  of  the  work? 
The  great  want  of  the  nation  is  not  now  money, 
men,  nor  munitions  of  war,  but  a  leader — a 
Havelock  I  Give  us  leaders  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  instead  of  splendid  reviews  we 
shall  soon  have  splendid  achievement. 
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LITERARY  SKETCHES  OF   THE   EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY". 

BT     RKT,     DANIK  I-     CURBY,     D.     D. 

"the  literary  club." 

IN  Forster'a  Pictorial  "Life  and  Adventures" 
of  Goldsmith,  the  frontispiece  to  the  Fourth 
Book  presents  a  scene  half  social  and  half  fes- 
tive, whose  personnel  comprises  some  of  the 
brightest  lights  of  English  literature.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  dais  is  occupied  by  Johnson,  reading 
the  manuscript  of  "The  Good-Natured  Man," 
with  Goldy  at  his  right  hand  and  Bozzy  at  his 
chair's  back.  Burke  with  arms  folded,  and 
Reynolds  all  attent,  with  the  inevitable  trumpet 
at  his  ear,  are  seen  in  the  group  on  the  right, 
while  Garrick  &,nd  other  notables  are  on  the 
other  side.  The  scene  is,  no  doubt,  a  fancy 
sketch ;  still  it  is  true  to  tradition,  and  its  original 
may  be  readily  located  among  the  haunts  of 
the  parties  concerned  as  things  really  existed  at 
the  period  there  daguerreotyped.  Johnson  had 
then  attained  to  reputation  and  to  independence, 
and  had  become  the  center  of  a  group  of  really- 
eminent  men  of  letters,  then  living  together  in 
the  British  metropolis,  and  forming  an  informal 
but  closely-compacted  association.  Goldsmith, 
after  struggling  through  all  the  hardships,  priva- 
tions, and  humiliations  of  a  professional  author 
without  patronage  or  renown,  had,  at  last, 
gained  an  eminence  from  which  he  viewed  all 
the  world  as  his  own.  Burke,  who  only  a  few 
years  before  began  life  in  London  a  nameless 
and  penniless  adventurer,  had  not  only  achieved 
notoriety  as  an  author,  but  had  also  attained  to 
place  in  the  Government.  Garrick  was  the 
acknowledged  Roscius  of  the  British  stage,  and 
in  winning  that  position  he  had  also  been  not 
unmindful  of  the  income  of  his  profession,  though 
neither  his  honors  nor  his  riches  inclined  him 
to  forsake  his  learned  associations,  of  whose 
society  he  was  rather  an  honorary  member  than 
an  active  member.  And  Reynolds,  too,  was  then 
at  the  bead  of  his  profession,  and,  though 
courted  by  the  great,  and  his  services  "com- 
manded" by  royalty,  he  still  sought  more  con- 
genial converse  with  the  friends  of  his  earlier 
days.  Boswell,  too,  was  there,  for  by  the  joint 
agencies  of  an  ardent  spirit  of  hero-worship,  not 
wholly  without  appreciation,  and  an  unconquer- 
able diligence  in  effort,  to  which  modesty  op- 
posed no  obstacle,  he  had  found  his  way  into  the 
inner  circle  of  that  constellation  of  geniuses 
which  he  had  admired  from  afar,  and  in  whose 
splendor  he  now  dwelt  like  Ithuriel  in  the  sun. 
The  circle  of  the  dlite  of  London,  of  which 
these  were  rather  notable  specimens,  was  some- 


what extensive,  though  necessarily  indefinite 
also,  and,  while  the  central  nucleus  of  the  body 
was  rather  compact,  the  exterior  was  unorgan- 
ized, and  its  constituents  often  mutually  repel- 
lent. Boswell  used  to  speak  of  the  "  Johnsonian 
circle,"  and,  with  characteristic  vanity,  exult  in 
the  fact  that  he  had  found  a  place  in  it;  but 
that  circle,"  though  its  center  was  easily  found, 
seemed  to  have  no  circumference.  Though  senti- 
ment was  not  the  distinctive  feature  of  that 
more  intimate  few,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  real  friendship  among  them. 
They  were  nearly  all  men  of  the  world,  con- 
versant with  its  stem  realities,  experienced  in 
its  vicissitudes,  and  each  earnestly  laboring  to 
gain  or  to  maintain  a  position  in  it.  They  were 
also  eminently  persons  of  strongly -marked  social 
characters,  and  even  somewhat  inclined  to  con- 
vivialities. Among  them  was  found  a  very  large 
share  of  general  intelligence,  especially  in  the 
department  of  literature,  while  some  of  them,  as 
Johnson  and  Burke,  were  celebrated  as  conver- 
sationalists, and  others,  as  Reynolds  and  Garrick, 
excelled  as  listeners — a  class  only  less  important 
than  the  others — while  Goldsmith,  Boswell,  and 
others  would  talk  when  they  could  and  listen 
when  they  must.  That  such  a  set  should  often 
be  found  together  is  quite  natural,  and  we  can 
readily  credit  the  accounts  we  meet  with,  and 
imagine  more  than  is  written,  about  reunions  at 
"The  Mitre"  and  the  "Turk's  Head,"  of  dinners 
at  Sir  Joshua's,  and  tea-drinkings  with  Mrs. 
Williams. 

There  was  still  felt  among  them,  however,  the 
want  of  some  easier  mode  of  intercourse  than 
was  afforded  by  these  adventitious  circumstan- 
ces, and  this  felt  want  soon  found  out  the  means 
for  its  own  satisfaction.  A  peculiarity  of  that 
age  was  the  fashion  of  instituting  voluntary 
associations,  called  clubs  or  societies,  for  pur- 
poses of  amusement  or  instruction;  sometimes 
they  were  chiefly  convivial,  sometimes  they  were 
exclusively  literary,  while  in  other  cases  they 
were  designed  for  the  religious  instruction  and 
edification  of  their  members.  [To  those  of  the 
last-named  kind  the  reader  is  often  introduced 
in  the  history  of  the  initial  period  of  Methodism, 
and  that  religious  system,  more  especially  as  it 
existed  in  Great  Britain  in  its  earlier  stages, 
was  but  a  multiplication  and  confederation  of 
the  "  society  "  as  it  had  before  existed  under  the 
auspices  of  some  of  the  more  zealous  of  the 
metropolitan  clergy.]  A  society  of  those  more 
intimately  associated,  of  which  Johnson  was,  in 
some  sense,  the  acknowledged  center,  was  accord- 
ingly proposed,  and  Reynolds,  whose  labors  at 
the  easel  during  the  day  made  society  and  rec- 
reation the   more  necessary  at   night — a  want 
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which  his  own  bachelor  home  could  but  partially 
supply — zealously  promoted  the  scheme.  John- 
son likewise,  who  at  an  earlier  period  had  ex- 
perienced the  advantages  of  such  an  association 
in  the  Ivy  Lane  Club,  though  in  less  propi- 
tious circumstances,  eagerly  seconded  it,  and 
the  more  so  because  he  now  felt  the  need  of 
some  such  means  of  intellectual  excitement  and 
mental  recreation.  The  new  association  was, 
indeed,  fashioned  after  the  model  of  the  older 
one,  and  was  considered  so  far  a  revival  and 
perpetuation  of  it  that  membership  in  the  orig- 
inal body  was  received  as  a  title  to  a  like  place 
in  the  new  one.  Of  the  original  members — nine 
in  number — were  Johnson,  who  was  at  once  the 
Ajax,  the  Ulysses,  and  in  some  sense  the  Ther- 
sites  of  the  host,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
Langton,  and  Beauclerk,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Dr. 
Christopher  Nugent,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Chamier. 
Johnson  was  then  enjoying  the  sunniest  period 
of  his  whole  life,  having  fairly  conquered  his 
destiny,  and  by  labors  truly  herculean  gained 
for  himself  a  lofty  reputation,  a  competence, 
and  a  condition  of  health  which  was  all  the 
more  wonderful  when  his  early  disorders  are 
remembered.  Reynolds,  by  easier  means,  Jiad 
attained  to  a  still  higher  social  position,  though 
with  genuine  modesty  he  always  seemed  to 
esteem  himself  unworthy  of  the  honor  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  associates.  Goldsmith  and  Burke 
were  both  marked  men  in  the  society  of  the 
metropolis — the  former  confessed  to  be  the  first 
of  living  poets  since  the  death  of  Pope,  and  the 
latter  already  giving  early  promise  of  the  pow- 
ers which  have  rendered  his  name  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  British  annals.  The  names  of 
Langton  and  Be^-uclerk  are  inseparably  associa- 
ted with  the  "  set "  of  which  we  now  write. 
Like  Castor  and  Pollux,  they  are  always  asso- 
ciated, and  yet  like  their  prototypes  they  were 
counterparts  and  opposites  of  each  other.  Lang- 
ton was  the  heir  and  representative  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Leicestershire,  in  which  were  cherished 
the  manners  and  usages  of  former  times,  with 
staid  conservative  sentiments  in  both  politics 
and  religion.  Beauclerk,  who  was  of  the  ducal 
family  of  St.  Albans,  was  gay,  gifted,  and  reck- 
less to  the  last  degree,  and  so  richly  endowed 
with  social  and  convivial  qualities  that  these 
seemed  to  compensate  for  his  lack  of  novelty. 
In  person  the  pair  were  as  unlike  as  in  charac- 
ter. Langton  was  very  tall,  spare,  and  slightly 
stooping,  and  was  only  saved  from  awkwardness 
by  the  discipline  of  his  youth  and  the  intrinsic 
dignity  of  his  character,  while  Beauclerk  was  of 
moderate  stature,  but  of  faultless  figure  and  a 
very  Hyperion  in  features  and  actions.  By  that 
strange  kind  of  "natural  selection,"   of  which 


college  life  afi"ords  so  many  examples,  these  two 
young  men   "took"   to  each   other  at   Oxford, 
and  equally  strangely  they  became  the  mutually- 
attached  friends  of  the   TJrsa  Major  of  English 
literature.     In  the  club  Langton  was  the  most 
attentive  and  most  appreciative  of  listeners,  but 
Beauclerk    cared    neither  to    listen    nor  argue, 
though  his  genial  humor  and  his  terrible  sar- 
casms made  him  the  best  of  companions  and  the 
most  formidable  of  antagonists.    Sir  John  Haw- 
kins was  a  London  attorney,  who  also  devoted 
his  attention  to  literature  as  an  amateur,  and, 
strangely   enough,   he   was    successful    in    both 
amassing  a  fortune  by  his  profession  and  gain- 
ing position  and  reputation  by  his  ingenuity  and 
learning.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Ivy  Lane 
Club,  and,  though  often  treated  rather  severely 
by  Johnson,  he  evidently  enjoyed  a  large  share 
of  the   confidence   of  the   great  moralist,  and, 
surviving  his  early  friend,  he  became  both  his 
executor   and   biographer.     Dr.   Nugent   was   a 
physician  o-f  a  respectable  practice,  ingenious, 
learned,  and  sensible,  of  an  easy  conversation 
and  elegant  manners;   and  Mr.  Chamier  was  a 
professional    financier,    liberally    educated,    and 
blending  the  characteristics  of  the  scholar  and 
the  man  of  the  world.     Such  were  the  original 
constituents,  and  such  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  most  notable  clubs  of  the  British  metropolis. 
It   was    at    first    intended    that   the   original 
number  of  members  of  the  club  should  not  be 
increased,  but  as   Mr.   Samuel   Dyer,  who  had 
belonged  to  the  former  society,  about  this  time 
returned  from  a  tour  on  the  continent,  he  was 
admitted,    and    afterward    others,    though   very 
carefully  and   sparingly.     Dyer,  though  he  left 
no  writings  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  was  a 
man  of  mark  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved. 
The  son  of  a  London  artisan,  he  was  educated 
for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  first  at  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge's Academy  at  Northampton,  afterward  at 
the  University  of  Glasgov;,  and  finally  at  Ley- 
den.     Returning  to  London  he  delayed  entering 
his  destined  profession,  for  which  it  seemed  that 
both  his  learning  and  the  gentleness  of  his  tem- 
per especially  qualified  him.     But  he  soon  after 
laid  aside  his  Puritanism  and  set  up  for  a  man 
of  pleasure;  and,  as  his  exchange  had  not  been 
without  a  sense  of  sacrifice,  he  appeared  determ- 
ined to  make  the  most  of  that  which  he  had 
chosen.     It  was  said  that  while  he  would  stick 
at  no  indulgence  from  any  moral  considerations, 
yet  he  was  careful  not  to  lessen  his  apprecia- 
tions of  the  pleasures  of  sense  by  undue  indul- 
gence.    He  could  accommodate  his  conversation 
to  every  kind  of  society,  and  he  seldom  attacked 
the  opinions  he  had  discarded,  nor  attempted  to 
defend  those  he  had  adopted,  except  when  as- 
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sailed.  Yet  he  was  a  man  of  a  large  intellectual 
grasp,  and  so  ready  and  apt  in  argument  that 
hia  utterances  were  always  treated  respectfully. 

At  the  time  the  club  was  organized  Garrick 
was  traveling  on  the  continent,  or  else  it  was 
supposed  he  would  have  been  included  among 
the  constituent  members.  When  he  returned 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  admitted,  but  the  re- 
quest was  made  in  a  way  which  seemed  to 
Johnson  to  imply  that  the  great  player  had  but 
to  signify  his  wish  and  the  members  of  the  club 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  him.  This 
presumption  Johnson  resolved  to  punish,  and,  as 
a  single  black  ball  was  a  bar  to  election,  in 
spite  of  persuasion  and  entreaty  by  his  fellow- 
members,  ten  years  passed  before  he  could  be 
admitted.  Johnson's  treatment  of  Garrick  was 
often  strangely  capricious,  but  seldom  so  offens- 
ive as  in  that  case.  As  a  fellow-townsman  and 
an  early  and  constant  acquaintance,  as  well  as 
for  his  many  real  excellences  of  character,  and 
from  personal  favors  received,  he  certainly  re- 
garded his  "  Little  Davy  "  with  genuine  respect, 
and,  though  he  would  himself  speak  slightly  of 
him,  he  would  allow  no  one  else  to  do  so  in  his 
presence.  For  Garrick's  profession,  however,  he 
entertained  a  most  thorough  contempt,  of  which, 
on  the  contrary,  Garrick  had  a  most  exalted 
estimate.  The  two  had  come  up  to  London 
together,  both  adventurers,  and  alike  poor,  and, 
while  Johnson  knew  the  superiority  of  his  own 
genius  in  all  really-valuable  qualities,  he  saw  his 
associate  rising  above  him  by  an  art  which  he  de- 
spised, and  commanding  the  admiration  to  which 
he  was  much  better  entitled.  It  is  the  frailty 
of  genius  to  belittle  itself  by  envying  the  suc- 
cess which  a  superficial  world  awards  to  super- 
ficial parts  and  meretricious  excellences.  Gar- 
rick was  greatly  annoyed  at  this  treatment, 
and  as  his  chagrin  was  his  antagonist's  pleasure, 
the  exclusion  was  protracted,  till  its  author, 
from  very  shame,  yielded  his  opposition. 

The  club  was  founded  in  1762,  and  consisted 
of  nine  members.  Dyer  was  admitted  only  a 
few  months  later,  and  the  next  year  two  addi- 
tional members  were  added — Dr.  Percy,  author 
of  the  "Reliques  of  British  Poetry,"  afterward 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  the  age,  and  Sir  Robert 
Chambers.  And  as  the  number  was  now  twelve 
it  was  determined  that  that  complement  should 
not  be  exceeded.  The  withdrawal  of  Hawkins 
soon  afterward  left  room  for  another,  in  1768, 
when  Sir  George  Coleman  was  chosen.  A 
vacancy  was  caused  by  the  death  of  Dyer,  in 
1772,  and  as  there  was  a  number  of  equally- 
eligible  candidates,  each  sustained  by  his  own 
friends,   no   less   than   five   additional   members 


were  admitted  in  a  single  year — Lord  Charle- 
mont,  Mr.  Garrick,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Vesey, 
and  Mr.  Boswell — most  of  them  names  that  will 
be  readily  recognized  by  proficients  in  the  records 
of  English  literature.  The  election  of  Boswell 
occasioned  no  little  surprise  among  both  the 
initiated  and  the  uninitiated,  and  the  difficult 
task  of  procuring  such  an  honor  for  such  a  can- 
didate was  accomplished  by  the  independent 
cooperation  of  Johnson  and  Beauclerk.  On  the 
23d  of  April,  1773,  while  Goldsmith  occupied 
the  chair  for  the  evening,  Johnson  proposed  the 
name  of  Boswell,  and  it  was  earnestly  seconded 
by  Beauclerk.  The  members  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  were  inclined  to  receive  it  as  a  bur- 
lesque, but  Johnson  pressed  the  case  with  char- 
acteristic ferocity,  declaring  in  reply  to  all  ob- 
jections that  his  candidate  was  a  very  cluhahle 
man,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  if  he  were 
rejected  no  other  should  ever  be  chosen.  The 
election  was  set  down  for  the  next  meeting — a 
week  later — and  the  interval  was  occupied  by 
the  candidate  in  an  active  canvass  in  his  own 
favor.  On  the  evening  of  the  election  Boswell 
placed  himself  within  convenient  reach  of  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  was  pretty  soon  relieved 
of  his  suspenge  by  a  message  summoning  him 
to  the  club-room.  As  he  entered  he  was  first 
accosted  by  his  ever-faithful  friend  Johnson,  who, 
leaning  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  in  most 
formal  and  solemn  terms  delivered  to  the  newly- 
initiated  a  charge,  pointing  out  with  humorous 
gravity  the  duties  required  of  him  as  a  worthy 
member  of  the  club. 

The  place  of  meetmg  during  its  earlier  years 
was  at  the  "  Turk's  Head  "  tavern,  Gerard -street, 
Soho,  where  the  sessions  were  held  every  week, 
and  extended  from  seven  o'clock  to  a  pretty 
late  hour.  The  attendance  was  usually  neither 
full  nor  punctual,  though  certain  individuals 
were  pretty  sure  to  be  there  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Reynolds, 
Nugent,  and  Dyer  were  constant  attendants. 
Burke  was  often  absent  on  account  of  his  busi- 
ness with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Hawkins 
soon  absented  himself  altogether.  Though  the 
time  of  meeting  was  nominally  at  seven,  yet, 
what  with  waiting  for  the  tardy,  the  prelimi- 
nary business  meeting,  and  the  time  spent  at 
the  supper  table,  the  great  business  of  the 
evening — conversation — was  not  fully  entered 
upon  before  ten.  After  about  ten  years  the 
meetings  were  changed  from  weekly  to  semi- 
monthly, and  dinners  were  substituted  for  sup- 
pers, and  soon  after  the  club  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  having  vacations  corresponding  with 
those  of  Parliament.  By  degrees  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  little  nameless  association  grew  up 
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to  greatness,  and  admission  to  it  was  sought  by- 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  and  not  unfrequently  without  success. 
Its  first  public  recognition  was  some  fifteen 
years  after  its  foundation,  on  the  occasion  of 
Garrick's  funeral,  which  the  society  attended  in 
a  body,  having  an  honorable  place  assigned  them 
in  the  funeral  cortege,  and  being  named  on  the 
programme,  "  The  Literary  Club " — a  title  by 
which  it  has  ever  since  been  recognized.  In 
1792  its  membership  had  been  allowed  to  in- 
crease to  thirty-five,  among  whom  were  many 
persons  of  distinction — noblemen,  dignified  clergy, 
and  renowned  scholars.  In  1810  the  whole  list 
of  names  amounted  to  seventy-six,  of  whom 
forty-three,  including  all  the  original  ones,  were 
deceased.  The  Literary  Club  is  still  among  the 
living  institutions  of  the  British  metropolis,  but, 
judging  from  the  character  of  many  of  its  prin- 
cipal members,  it  would  seem  to  have  become 
less  a  convivial  society,  and  more  an  association 
of  scholars  and  men  of  letters.  With  its  later 
history  we  have  at  present  no  concern. 

We  began  this  sketch  with  a  reference  to  a 
picture  designed  to  illustrate  its  subject;  we  will 
close  with  an  account  of  another  of  like  charac- 
ter. There  hangs  against  our  sanctum's  wall  an 
English  line  engraving,  17  by  22,  of  which  only 
a  few.  copies  have  found  their  way  to  this  coun- 
try, called  "A  Literary  Party  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's."  Sir  Joshua's  dinners  formed  a  point 
of  great  interest  among  those  who  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  invited  to  them,  and  it  would 
appear  that  membership  in  the  club  was  a 
principal  though  not  the  sole  title  to  that  honor. 
The  point  seized  by  the  artist  is  that  most  in- 
teresting one  at  dinner  parties,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  eating  gives  place  to  drinking  and  talk- 
ing. But  at  these  dinners  it  was  understood 
that  there  should  be  observed  the  utmost  deco- 
rum, and  so  great  was  the  respect  paid  to  the 
honored  host  that  men  who  habitually  made 
such  occasions  elsewhere  seasons  of  carousal  be- 
haved with  exemplary  decorum  at  Sir  Joshua's. 
The  company  may  be  readily  recognized,  for  of 
the  nine  faces  presented,  six  are  of  those  of 
whom  we  have  now  written,  and  the  other  three 
are  those  of  well-known  persons  of  those  times. 
In  the  foreground,  and  where  the  strongest  light 
falls  upon  the  picture,  sit  Johnson  and  Burke 
facing  each  other,  and  evidently  leading  the  con- 
versation. At  the  back  of  Johnson's  chair  Bos- 
well  is  seen,  tablets  in  hand,  on  which  to  note 
the  words  of  wisdom  as  they  fall  from  the  lips 
of  his  oracle,  while  Reynolds  bends  forward,  so 
as  to  bring  his  ear-trumpet  conveniently  near  to 
his  revered  and  admired  guest.  Over  against 
Burke  sit  Garrick,  and  General  Paoli,  the  Corsi- 


can  patriot  exile,  then  resident  in  London,  where 
he  was  greatly  honored.  Opposite  these,  and  a 
little  back  of  Burke's  right,  leaning  forward  with 
his  hand  upon  his  chin,  is  Charles  Burney,  re- 
nowned as  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Music," 
and  especially  remembered  on  account  of  his 
daughter,  Madame  D'Arblay;  and  beyond  them 
is  Dr.  Thomas  Warton,  a  name  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  literary  amenities  of  his  age, 
who  is  having  a  side  whisper  with  Goldsmith, 
who  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The 
faces  are  said  to  be  not  only  real  portraits  of 
their  several  subjects,  but  also  accurate  like- 
nesses, as  certainly  they  are  exceedingly  well- 
executed  specimens  of  art,  and  the  picture  in  all 
its  parts  appropriately  illustrates  the  subject  at 
which  we  have  only  glanced. 
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A  MEMORY. 


BY    MARY    E  .    WILCOX. 


Do  you  remember  that  beautiful  day 

When  the  sky  was  blue  and  the  world  was  bright? 
"When  we  threw  all  trouble  and  care  away, 

And  strolled  like  children  from  noon  to  night? 
Do  you  remember  the  path  we  took 

Down  through  the  meadows  and  fields  of  grain? 
Alas  for  the  beautiful  Summer  day ! 

It  is  gone  and  never  can  come  again. 
Do  you  remember  the  shining  lake 

Where  we  launched  our  boat  when  the  sun  was  low? 
And  the  dipping  oars  and  the  long  bright  wake 

Which  we  left  behind  in  the  water's  glow? 
Still  over  the  lake  the  mornings  break, 

Still  the  soft  wind  whispers  around  its  shore, 
But  alas,  alas  for  the  shining  lake ! 

It  bears  our  bark  on  its  breast  no  more. 
Do  you  remember  the  Summer  woods 

Where  we  sat  near  the  beach  that  afternoon — 
You,  and  Jenny,  and  Kate,  and  I — 

And  wondered  the  day  could  pass  so  soon  ? 
Still  the  trees  are  standing  where  they  stood, 

And  the  mossy  seats  are  as  green  as  then ; 
But,  alas  for  the  beautiful  Summer  wood! 

We  shall  never  sit  in  its  shade  again. 
Do  you  remember  the  lonely  pines 

Where  we  watched  as  the  solemn  night  grew  dim? 
And  the  rock  where  you  and  Jenny  sang — 

Have  you  forgotten  the  sad,  sweet  hymn? 
Still  over  the  pines  the  starlight  shines. 

And  the  moon  looks  over  the  mountain's  brow; 
But,  alas  for  the  lonely,  listening  pines! 
^They  hear  no  song  but  the  night  wind's  now. 
Do  you  ever  think  of  the  brighter  lakes. 

And  the  deeper  woods,  and  the  fairer  flowers, 
Of  that  land  where  the  tempest  never  breaks, 

And  the  years  fade  not  as  they  do  in  ours? 
God  grant  that  we  from  our  sundered  paths 

May  all  meet  under  (hose  calmer  skies — 
You,  and  Jenny,  and  Kate,  and  I — 

By  the  shining  lakes  of  Paradise! 
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THE    PRAYER  OF   AUGUSTA   ROSS. 
A  STORY  FOll  THE  TIMES, 


BY     VIUaiNIA     r.     TOVfNBEND, 


I  CAN'T  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do  in 
this  matter,"  murmured  to  herself  Mrs. 
Augusta  Ross  as  she  dipped  a  dozen  silver 
spoons  into  a  china  bowl  of  water,  the  top  of 
which  was  thickly  scattered  with  flakes  of  suds. 

This  was  a  domestic  service  which  Mrs.  Ross 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  performing,  and  I  am 
not  quite  certain  that  the  lady  would  not  have 
been  slightly  disconcerted  if  any  of  her  fashion- 
able up-town  friends  had  called  and  found  her 
washing  her  own  silver;  but  the  cook  was  ill 
that  morning,  the  errand  girl  had  some  orders 
to  leave  at  the  grocer's,  the  chambermaid  had 
been  compelled  to  invade  the  cook's  province, 
and,  as  Mrs.  Warren  Ross  kept  only  three 
servants  for  her  family  of  two,  she  had  slipped 
the  rings  from  her  fair  fingers  and  condescended 
to  wash  and  wipe  the  breakfast  china  and  silver 
that  morning. 

She  was  a  pretty  and  graceful  woman  as  she 
stood  there  in  her  morning  gown  of  green  cash- 
mere, but  the  smooth  young  forehead  wore  a 
shadow  of  anxiety  and  trouble  as  she  communed 
with  herself. 

"I  see  plain  enough  that  Warren  's  in  real 
trouble  with  his  business,  and  I  know  that  he 
feels  as  though  he  could  n't  afford  so  expensive 
an  establishment  as  this. 

"  I  've  got  so  that  I  dread  to  hand  him  a  bill, 
and  this  morning  when  I  asked  him  for  the 
money  for  my  new  cloak  and  bonnet  the  look  in 
his  eyes  fairly  startled  me. 

"And  to  think,  too,  that  I  'd  made  economy 
a  special  point  in  the  matter,  and  the  two  cost 
me  only  forty  dollars! 

"  I  'm  so  troubled  and  worried  that  I  'm  half 
resolved  to  go  to  him  and  say,  '  We  '11  just 
break  up  here  and  go  off  into  the  country  and 
hire  a  pretty  little  cottage  somewhere,  and  keep 
only  one  girl,  and  live  as  economically  as  we 
possibly  can  till  these  dreadful  times  are  over.' 

"  But  this  would  be  such  a  dreadful  coming- 
down,  and  then  what  ivould  sister  Sara  say!  I 
have  n't  the  courage  to  do  the  thing  when  I 
think  of  her.  She  'd  just  believe  at  once  that 
1  ''d  thrown  myself  away,  and  was  buried  up  in 
the  country. 

"And  then  to  have  all  our  society  talk  it 
over  and  wonder  and  pity,"  and  a  little  shudder 
went  over  the  lady  as  she  wiped  the  gilded  rim 
of  her  husband's  breakfast  cup. 

"And  yet  it  distresses  me  to  see  AVarren  in 
trouble.     He  's   growing   pale   and   poor  every 


day,  and  that  absent,  anxious  look — 0,  I  feel 
when  I  see  it  as  though  I  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice any  thing  almost  to  call  back  the  old,  hearty, 
happy  smile  to  his  face  in  place  of  the  care  that 
I  always  see  nowadays  brooding  and  lurking 
there ! 

"  Dear  Warren !  I  know  that  he  'd  strain 
every  nerve  to  get  me  every  thing  1  want,  and 
of  course  we  can't  live  in  a  house  like  this  in 
New  York  without  our  expenses  running  up 
terribly. 

"  I  know,  too,  that  it  's  a  woman's  duty  to 
make  every  sacrifice  for  her  husband's  sake,  and 
that  Sara  or  my  society  ought  to  be  subordinate 
to  Warren's  peace  and  happiness." 

Mrs.  Augusta  Ross  uttered  this  last  sentiment 
from  her  heart,  and  yet  it  was  very  hard  to  live 
up  to  the  truth  which  it  involved.  She  was 
a  generous  and  warm-hearted  woman,  a  faithful 
and  loving  wife,  but  she  had  been  brought  up 
amid  the  debilitating  moral  influence  of  fashion- 
able New  York  society,  and  these  had  warped 
her  character  and  weakened  her  judgment.  She 
had  not  the  moral  stamina  to  live  up  to  her 
clearest  and  highest  instincts  in  the  face  of  that 
society  amid  which  she  moved,  and  the  dread 
and  fear  of  the  world's  opinion,  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  recognize  as  her  highest  law  of 
action  made  her  shrink  and  fluctuate  when  duty 
pointed  to  any  path  which  required  moral 
heroism  and  courageous  indifference  to  what 
people  might  think  or  say. 

Mrs.  Ross's  parents  had  died  when  she  was 
a  child,  and  just  after  the  marriage  of  her  sister, 
who  was  eight  years  her  senior,  and  with  whom 
the  young  girl  had  resided  till  her  marriage,  for 
her  parents  left  no  fortune  to  their  daughters. 
Mrs.  Sara  Yelton  was  a  worldly,  ambitious 
woman,  the  whole  aim  of  whose  life  was  to 
make  all  the  display  she  could,  and  to  rise  in 
that  class  of  society  which  represented  her  world, 
and  these  low  and  sordid  aims  had  slowly  eaten 
and  rusted  out,  as  they  inevitably  must,  all  that 
was  fair  and  lovely  in  the  heart  of  the  woman, 
and  made  her  narrow,  cold,  and  selfish. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Augusta  Ross  that  the 
years  which  were  most  likely  to  mold  and  give 
tone  to  her  life  were  passed  under  the  influence 
of  such  a  woman.  She  was  impulsive  and  sus- 
ceptible, and  the  warmth  and  brightness  of  her 
nature  made  her  a  great  favorite  with  those 
who  knew  her.  Mrs.  Yelton  was  proud  of  her 
pretty  and  graceful  sister,  and  had  very  ambi- 
tious views  regarding  Augusta's  future. 

These  had  not  been  entirely  gratified  in  the 
young  girl's  marriage;  for,  although  Warren 
Ross  came  of  an  old  and  good  family,  the  young 
man  had  no  fortune,  and  nothing  to  depend  on 
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but  the  salary  he  received  in  the  bank  where 
he  was  clerk,  and  occupied  a  position  of  high 
trust. 

Augusta's  marriage  had  met  with  some  oppo- 
sition from  her  sister,  but,  though  the  former 
was  naturally  too  flexible  and  yielding,  her 
affections  had  in  one  instance  made  her  strong 
and  resolute,  and  Sara  saw  that  her  opposi- 
tion would  be  fruitless,  and  that  she  must  give 
up  her  dream  of  seeing  her  sister  the  mistress 
of  a  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Warren  Ross  had  an  unblemished  name.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  most  winning  address,  in- 
telligent and  fine  looking.  Mrs.  Yelton  conclu- 
ded to  make  the  best  of  Augusta's  choice,  and 
superintended  all  their  arrangements  for  house- 
keeping. 

The  young  clerk  was  very  fond  and  very 
proud  of  his  wife,  and  when  Mrs.  Yelton  repre- 
sented to  her  brother-in-law  that  her  sister's 
position  demanded  a  style  of  living  which  his 
salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  utterly 
prohibited,  the  proud  and  happy  husband  had 
not  the  courage  to  set  his  face  against  it. 

It  is  true  he  hinted  the  necessity  for  economy 
very  strongly,  but  Mrs,  Yelton  always  received 
these  remarks  in  a  way  which  wounded  his 
sensitive  pride,  and,  as  her  husband  offered  to 
"foot  half  the  bills"  for  furnishing  the  house, 
which  Mrs.  Yelton  had  selected  at  a  thousand 
dollars  rent,  Warren  Ross  concluded  to  let  her 
have  her  own  way,  and  Augusta's  pride  had 
been  stimulated  in  the  matter,  as  a  young  wife's 
would  very  naturally  be,  and  she  had  acquiesced 
in  her  sister's  arrangements. 

And  so  the  happy  young  pair  had  gone  to 
housekeeping  and  continued  it  for  two  years, 
and  Warren's  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  had 
only  met  half  the  debts  which  he  had  incurred 
each  year  of  his  marriage.  These  debts  had 
pressed  heavier  and  heavier  upon  the  young 
husband,  and  the  watchful  and  loving  eyes  of  his 
wife  had  seen  the  new  care  in  his  face  and  sus- 
pected the  cause;  for  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  tell  her,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  re- 
trenching largely  in  their  style  of  living,  unless 
they  gave  up  their  house  and  commenced  on 
an  entirely-different  plan. 

And  Warren  Ross  lacked  the  courage  to  ex- 
plain to  his  wife  the  real  state  of  affairs,  to  ask 
her  to  give  up  her  sister  and  her  society,  leave 
the  city,  with  its  attractions;  and  go  off  into 
the  country  and  settle  down  in  some  pleasant 
cottage  there. 

"Poor  child!  it  would  kill  her!"  said  the  mis- 
taken man  to  himself.  But  this  could  not  go 
on  always.  As  the  times  grew  more  stringent 
his  creditors  grew   more  pressing,  and  Warren 


Ross  looked  on  all  sides  for  light  and  help,  and 
could  find  none. 

Mrs.  Ross  had  just  placed  away  the  last  piece 
of  china  when  her  sister  called.  She  found  the 
lady  in  the  parlor  in  costly  furs  and  velvet,  and 
she  soon  announced  the  object  of  her  visit.  It 
was  high  time  that  Augusta  should  give  a  party, 
averred  the  elder  sister.  She  had  not  done  so 
for  the  last  year,  and  was  indebted  to  a  host  of 
friends,  for  Mrs.  Yelton  still  exercised  considera- 
ble supervision  over  Augusta's  affairs. 

"  0,  Sara,  I  can't  think  of  it  for  a  moment," 
broke  out  Mrs,  Ross  with  an  energy  which  was 
greatly  intensified  by  her  previous  reflections, 

"The  truth  is  I  suspect  Warren  's  in  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  that  he  's  dreadfully  pressed 
to  meet  our  expenses,  and  I  've  been  seriously 
thinking" — determined  now  she  had  started  to 
come  out  with  the  whole  truth — "of  breaking 
up  here  and  going  off  and  settling  down  in 
some  pretty  little  country  place  and  living  in  a 
style  we  can  afford," 

"  I  hbpe,  Augusta  Ross,"  and  the  lady  bridled 
her  head  with  indignation,  "you  '11  have  some 
regard  for  your  family  before  you  disgrace  your- 
self in  that  fashion.  Go  off  and  bury  yourself 
in  the  country,  and  live  in  a  cottage,  and  do 
your  own  work !  I  did  n't  suppose  when  you 
married  Warren  Ross  that  he  'd  ever  sink  you 
to  that !"  certain  that  these  words  would  strike 
a  very  vulnerable  point. 

The  fair  cheeks  of  Augusta  Ross  flushed  viv- 
idly, but  she  stood  her  ground, 

"  Well,  whether  I  live  with  him  in  a  cottage 
or  not  I  would  n't  exchange  Warren  Ross  for 
the  richest  man  in  the  world  this  day," 

"Well,  carry  your  romance  as  far  as  you  like, 
only  when  you  go  and  bury  yourself  in  the 
country  I  hope  that  I  may  be  spared  the  morti- 
fication of  meeting  any  of  our  mutual  friends 
and  explaining  to  them  how  far  you  have  fallen," 
and  the  lady  looked  at  her  watch  and  discovered 
that  she  had  only  time  to  get  down  to  Stewart's 
to  fulfill  an  engagement  with  a  friend  whom  she 
had  promised  to  meet  there,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  abruptly  terminated,  although  ^Mrs, 
Yelton  promised  to  herself  to  resume  it  next 
day,  for  Augusta's  manner  had  somewhat  alarmed 
her. 

"But  I  '11  prevent  this  matter,"  murmured 
the  lady  as  she  got  into  her  carriage.  "The 
very  idea!  Men  are  always  tormenting  their 
wives  over  their  business." 

Mrs.  Ross  did  not  go  out  that  day,  and  her 
husband  and  his  affairs  were  constantly  upper- 
most in  her  mind. 
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But  her  sister's  words  had  influenced  her,  and 
at  last  brought  her  to  that  state  in  which  she 
could  say  to  herself,  "  After  all,  perhaps  I  've 
thought  too  much  of  it,  and  Warren  will  get 
out  of  this  trouble  as  other  men  do.  It  would 
come  very  strange  and  hard  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  our  circumstances  may  not  require  the 
sacrifice, 

"  Then  Sara  would  feel  the  disgrace  so  keenly, 
and  think  Warren  was  nobody,  and  people  would 
talk  so.  I  '11  dismiss  the  thought  for  the  pres- 
ent." And,  walking  up  and  down  the  room  as 
she  made  this  determination,  the  skirt  of  Mrs. 
Ross's  dress  brushed  past  something.  It  was 
the  morning  paper  which  had  fallen  from  the 
chair  where  it  had  hastily  been  placed. 

She  stooped  to  raise  it,  and  as  she  did  so  her 
eyes  lighted  on  a  brief  account  of  the  trial  of  a 
young  bank  clerk  who  had  proved  a  defaulter 
to  a  considerable  amount,  and  been  sentenced 
to  five  years  in  the  State's  prison.  He  had 
occupied  a  position  of  high  trust  in  the  bank, 
had  hitherto  borne  an  unblemished  reputa- 
tion, had  a  wife  and  two  children,  and  his  in- 
dulgence in  a  style  of  living  greatly  beyond  his 
means  was  assigned  as  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  commission  of  his  crime.  A  chill  crept 
through  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Ross  as  she  read, 
which  fairly  amounted  to  terror  when  she  laid 
down  the  paper. 

"  What  if  this  were  Warren !"  she  thought  to 
herself,  and  her  excited  imagination,  following 
on  the  path  of  her  thoughts,  pictured  vividly 
all  the  misery  and  agony  which  the  commission 
of  such  a  crime  must  bring  down  on  the  heads 
of  both.  How  did  she  know  but,  stung  to  des- 
peration, her  noble  husband  might  be  tempted 
beyond  his  strength  and  fall ! 

She  did  not  spurn  the  suggestion,  as  her  pride 
would  have  done  at  another  time.  She  only  felt 
the  remorse,  the  fruitless  self-reproach  which 
must  crush  out  her  own  life  if  her  husband 
should  fall. 

"  0,  God,"  prayed  the  lips  of  Augusta  Ross, 
"  save  my  husband  and  I  will  do  all  my  duty." 
And  in  that  very  hour  she  resolved  that  the 
stern  lesson  which  she  had  read  and  the  prayer 
she  had  uttered  should  be  taken  into  her  heart 
and  bring  forth  its  fruit  abundantly. 

W^arren  Ross  happened  to  have  in  his  pos- 
session the  keys  which  opened  the  bank  vault 
that  afternoon,  for  he  had  been  ordered  to  ex- 
tract a  considerable  sum  that  day,  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  was  left  alone  for  an  hour,  and  in 
that  hour  Satan  entered  into  the  heart  of  War- 
ren Ross. 

He  glanced  at  the  heavy  iron  doors,  he  shook 


the  keys  in  his  hand,  he  remembered  that  there 
was  no  mortal  eye  to  see  him,  and  that  a  hand- 
ful of  gold  from  that  vault  would  never  be 
missed,  and  that  it  would  relieve  him  of  the 
great  burden  which  had  been  crushmg  down  his 
life. 

He  could  look  his  creditors  once  more  in  the 
face,  he  could  breathe  free  again,  and  he  should 
not  be  compelled  to  witness  the  pain  and  morti- 
fication of  Augusta  when  the  true  state  of  his 
affairs  was  made  known  to  her.  The  dread 
that  his  household  furniture  might  be  attached, 
and  which  had  been  haunting  him  for  two 
months  past,  could  now  be  removed. 

"  I  'm  sorry  to  do  this  thing,"  mused  Warren 
Ross.  "  I  would  n't  have  believed  two  days  ago 
that  any  thing  could  have  induced  me  to  harbor 
the  thought  a  moment;  but  what's  a  man  to 
do  with  a  wife  whom  he  loves  better  than  his 
own  life,  and  whom  he  'd  rather  die  than  hear 
reproach  him  with  poverty  and  disgrace  that  he 
has  brought  upon  her. 

"  I  would  n't  do  it  for  my  own  sake,  but 
there  's  Augusta,  and  then  I  do  n't  intend  to 
steal  this  money,  on  my  honor  I  do  n't,  and  I  '11 
enter  into  some  speculation  and  repay  every 
dollar  of  it  with  interest  somehow,  and  when  a 
man  's  in  the  tight  place  that  I  am  he  's  driven 
to  desperation,  and  the  end  must  justify  the 
means.  I  'm  safe  enough,  for  even  if  they  should 
miss  so  small  an  amount  they  'd  never  think  I 
took  it,"  and  even,  then  the  man  felt  a  glow  of 
pride  as  he  thought  that  in  all  the  ten  years 
during  which  he  had  been  in  that  bank  his 
memory  did  not  hold  one  deed  which  could 
kindle  a  blush  in  his  cheek. 

Warren  Ross  was  very  pale  as  he  glanced  all 
around  the  room,  and  his  limbs  shook  as  he 
moved  toward  the  door  of  the  vault.  The  key 
was  in  the  lock  and  then — had  the  prayer  of  his 
wife  reached  the  Ear  which  is  never  heavy  that 
it  can  not  hear  the  cry  of  the  children  of  men? — 
the  man's  heart  failed  him.  The  great  sin  which 
he  was  about  to  commit  stood  clear  before  him, 
the  key  did  not  turn  in  the  lock. 

"0,  I  can  not,  I  can  not  do  this  to-night!" 
groaned  the  white  lips  of  Warren  Ross.  "  I  will 
go  home  to  my  wife  once  more  an  innocent  man. 
Some  other  time,  perhaps,  but  not  to-night — not 
to-night,"  and  he  hurried  trembling  away  as 
though  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  remain  in 
the  way  of  temptation. 

"  0,  Warren,  my  dear,  dear  husband,  I  am  so 
glad  you  are  come,  I  have  so  wanted  to  see 
you !" 

Augusta  Ross  met  her  husband  at  the  sitting- 
room   door  that  night,  and  her  fair,  soft  arms 
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were  about  his  neck,  and  her  soft,  sweet  lips 
close  to  his  cheek. 

"What  did  you  want  me  so  for,  darling?"  tak- 
ing her  up  in  his  arms  with  a  thought  which 
he  could  not  tell  at  his  heart. 

"  0,  because  I  've  been  laying  out  a  plan  to- 
day." And  then  in  her  earnest,  impulsive  fash- 
ion Augusta  Ross  told  her  husband  that  she 
wanted  to  break  up  housekeeping  in  the  city 
and  go  off  and  settle  down  in  some  dainty  bit 
of  a  cottage  in  the  country,  and  reduce  their 
expenses  to  a  thousand  a  year. 

"  It  would  be  better  for  the  health  of  both," 
she  insisted,  "and  they  would  be  as  happy  as 
two  bees  in  clover." 

"  What  has  put  this  into  your  head,  Augusta, 
my  wife?"  asked  the  young  husband  as  she 
paused. 

And  then,  drawing  her  face  down  to  his,  while 
the  blushes  and  the  tears  chased  over  it,  Augusta 
Ross  told  her  husband  of  the  crime  of  which 
she  had  read  that  day,  and  of  the  great,  unut- 
terable dread  and  terror  which  had  seized  her 
heart,  and  of  the  prayer  that  she  had  uttered, 
and  the  resolution  that  she  had  made. 

And  Warren  Ross  listened  in  a  strange  won- 
der and  awe,  and  then  he  bowed  down  his  own 
head  till  his  wife  could  not  see  his  face,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear  the  temptation  which  had 
well-nigh  overcome  him  that  afternoon. 

"  0,  Augusta,  it  was  your  prayer  that  saved 
me!"  he  said  as  she  clung  shivering  to  him. 
And,  kneeling  down,  they  thanked  God,  and  the 
lesson  of  that  day  made  them  each  better  man 
and  woman  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  next  week  Warren  Ross  gave  up  his 
house  in  the  city,  sold  most  of  his  furniture, 
paid  the  larger  part  of  his  debts,  and  went  to 
live  in  a  cottage  in  the  country,  and  he  and  his 
wife  were  happier  here  than  they  had  ever  been 
in  their  city  home. 

Dear  reader,  we  have  fallen  upon  hard  and 
trying  times,  and  men  are  sometimes  subjected 
to  fierce  and  terrible  temptations.  Fraud  and 
embezzlement  from  sources  most  confided  in, 
they  tell  us,  was  never  so  frequent  as  during 
the  last  few  years. 

Let  us  remember  the  lesson  which  the  time 
teaches,  and  also  remember  that  the  house 
builded  on  the  rock  is  the  only  one  against 
which  the  winds  and  the  storm  will  not  prevail. 

"WHAT  MAKES  HOME. 


It  is  the  heart  that  makes  the  home,  whether 
the  eye  rests  upon  a  potato  patch  or  a  flower 
garden.  Heart  makes  home  precious  and  it  is 
the  only  thing  that  can. 


LONGINGS. 


BY    MAHY    B.   MILIMAN. 


Had  I  the  power  to  wake 

The  golden  lyre  of  song, 
Had  I  the  strength  to  break 

These  fetters  sure  and  strong, 
My  soul  would  chant  a  song  of  praise, 
My  hopes  would  beam  with  golden  rays. 

0,  life !  my  heart  is  hound, 

Is  captive,  is  entombed ; 
My  thoughts  a  grave  have  found, 

My  hopes  to  death  are  doomed ; 
But  had  I  power  my  song  should  rise 
As  nature's  songsters  to  the  skies. 

I  speak,  but  yet  am  dumb ; 

I  weep,  but  no  tears  fall; 
I  cry,  but  echoes  come 

As  answers  to  my  call ; 
The  inner  stirrings  of  my  soul 
O'er  heart  and  mind  like  dead  weights  roll. 

0,  God,  wilt  not  thou  break 

These  chains  that  bind  my  thought; 

Or  else  from  mortals  take 

The  gift  for  which  I  've  sought  ? 

My  thoughts  are  buried  in  my  heart, 

Emotions  deep  from  longings  start. 

I  tread  on  hallowed  ground, 

I  trample  o'er  the  graves 
Of  fame  and  power — a  mound 

Of  dust.     A  few  cold  waves 
Beat  roughly  'gainst  life's  troubled  shore, 
And  then  all  life,  all  thought  is  o'er. 


«  ONLY  WAITING." 


BY    ADA     HAWLEY. 


Only  waiting  till  the  night 
Merges  into  dawning  light, 
Light  of  pure,  celestial  ray 
Beck'ning  me  from  earth  away ; 

Waiting  till  the  summons  come 
Bidding  me  to  hasten  home — 
Home  of  pure  untold  delight, 
Shadowed  by  no  coming  night; 

Willing  still  to  watch  and  pray, 
Toiling  through  the  weary  day, 
Feeling  that  my  Savior  's  near. 
Breathing  words  of  earnest  cheer; 

Waiting  till  my  course  is  run, 
Till  my  earthly  work  is  done. 
Till  at  last  my  crown  is  won, 
Sorrows  ended,  heaven  begun. 


PRAISE. 


i 


Praise  is  but  virtue's  shadow ;  who  courts  her 
Doth  more  the  handmaid  than  the  dame  admire. 


LETTERS  TO   MY  DAUGHTER. 
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W  K  S  T ,     ESQ, 


NUMBER   II. 


THE  EARNEST  SEEKER. 


M 


Y  DEAR ,  Words  can  not  express  the 

delight  your  letter  gave  to  your  mother  and 
myself.  Grateful  tears  have  testified  to  our 
abounding  joy.  God  is  answering  our  prayers 
on  your  behalf.  I  have  never  doubted  that  in 
his  own  good  time  he  would  yield  to  our  impor- 
tunity. Sometimes  in  my  anxiety  for  my  dear 
child's  conversion,  I  have  cried  out,  "  How  long, 

0  Lord,  how  long !"  but  I  have  never  ceased 
my  intercessions,  or  withdrawn  my  trust  from 
his  promises.  When  I  read  the  language  of  your 
poignant  grief — "  My  heart  is  breaking  because 
of  my  sinfulness" — my  heart  leaped  for  joy,  for 

1  knew  that  it  was  a  godly  sorrow  not  to  be 
repented  of.  Be  assured,  my  dear  daughter, 
that  not  many  minutes  elapsed  after  reading 
your  letter,  before  your  glad  parents  were  bowed 
before  God,  jointly  pleading  that  he  would  lift 
upon  you  the  light  of  his  reconciled  countenance, 
and  give  you  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 

Greatly  do  I  rejoice,  also,  that  you  have 
written  so  frankly  and  fully  of  your  experience 
in  this  important  crisis  of  your  life.  I  know 
something  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan,  and  how  many  young  people 
especially  have  been  insnared  into  struggling 
alone  through  the  dark  hours  of  conviction  of 
sin,  when  the  sympathy  and  counsel  of  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  same  tribulation 
would  have  led  them  speedily  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Open  your  heart 
with  like  confidence  to  your  Heavenly  Father, 
and  he  will  not  long  withhold  from  you  his 
mercy  and  forgiveness.  Be  of  good  cheer,  my 
daughter,  "  the  Lord  whom  you  seek  shall  sud- 
denly come  to  his  temple,"  and  with  his  presence 
shall  come  light,  and  peace,  and  joy. 

You  say  that  it  is  "over  the  sinfulness  of 
your  heart  that  you  mourn,"  and  that  "  when 
God  first  gave  you  a  sight  of  that  chamber  of 
secret  imagery,  you  were  stricken  dumb  with 
amazement  and  contrition ;"  but  that  afterward 
you  were  strongly  tempted  to  qualify  the  bitter- 
ness of  your  shame  and  confusion  by  comparing 
your  general  conduct  with  that  of  those  of  your 
own  sex  whose  lives  were  outwardly  more  faulty. 
This  is  no  uncommon  temptation,  and  has,  alas ! 
too  often  been  successfully  employed  by  the 
enemy  of  souls.  You,  however,  as  the  child  of 
Methodist  parents,  and  therefore  accustomed 
from  your  youth  up  to  attend  upon  a  preemi- 
nently-experimental   ministry,    by   being    fore- 
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warned  were  forearmed  against  this  device  of 
Satan.  Conscious  that  your  heart  habitually 
rebelled  against  the  supremacy  of  Christ,  you 
knew  that  in  God's  sight  you  were  guilty  and 
"under  condemnation."  Now,  in  the  bitterness 
of  your  soul,  you  cry,  "0,  wretched  one  that  I 
am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?"  You  are  humbled  in  the  dust  by  a 
sense  of  your  sinfulness  and  guilt.     I  would  not 

have  you,  my  dear ,  abate  one  jot  of  this 

self-humiliation.  You  are  depraved  and  sinful, 
and  in  the  sight  of  God  guilty  and  unclean. 
The  restraints  of  domestic  training  and  the  force 
of  education  have  molded  your  outward  char- 
acter and  made  it  engaging  and  lovely.  But 
they  have  not  changed  your  heart,  which  by 
nature  is  "  desperately  wicked."  However  fault- 
less your  outward  life  may  have  been,  you  are 
still  unreconciled  to  God ;  you  have  no  sense  of 
his  pardoning  love  and  favor ;  you  have  no  hold 
upon  eternal  life.  You  are,  therefore,  at  this 
moment  as  unsafe  as  if  you  had  led  an  openly- 
wicked  and  profane  life,  and  you  "  must  be  born 
again,"  or  be  shut  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Fear  not,  then,  to  go  down  into  the  valley  of 
humiliation  just  so  far  as  the  Spirit  of  God  leads 
you.  "Out  of  the  depths"  you  can  still  cry 
unto  God,  and  the  deeper  your  distress  the  more 
surely  will  he  hear  your  cry  and  deliver  you. 
We  are  never  so  near  saving  faith  in  Christ  as 
when  our  sense  of  sinfulness  destroys  all  trust 
in  ourselves. 

Let  me  caution  you,  my  dear ,  against  a 

mistake  in  an  opposite  direction,  of  the  danger 
of  which  I  think  I  catch  a  glimpse  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  in  your  letter:  "Sometimes  I 
am  so  nearly  shut  up  to  faith  in  Christ  that  I 
feel  I  must  believe  or  perish,  and  I  am  almost 
ready  to  throw  myself  upon  his  mercy ;  but 
then  I  am  checked  by  the  fear  that  I  have  not 
repented  long  enough  and  deeply  enough." 
This  is  only  another  temptation  of  Satan ;  but 
it  is  one  so  well  adapted  to  your  disposition, 
that  I  fear  it  may  at  least  delay  the  glad  hour 
when  you  shall  believe  upon  the  Son  of  God. 
Let  me  counsel  you  to  put  this  temptation  away 
from  you.  That  you  may  be  able  to  do  this, 
bring  the  feeling  into  the  light  of  day.  Examine 
it.  You  will  see  that  it  is  cruel  to  yourself  and 
unjust  to  God.  Stripped  of  all  sophistry,  the 
temptation  proposes  that  you  do  something  to 
propitiate  your  offended  Maker  and  Judge.  You 
are  to  make  your  repentance  in  some  degree 
meritorious.  Y^ou  shrink  from  the  thought. 
Yet  this  is  the  real  character  of  the  temptation. 
Satan  would  fain  possess  your  mind  with  the 
idea  that  you  are  to  weep  more,  to  lament  and 
grieve  longer,  in  order  to  convince  God  that  you 
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are  sincere.  Your  very  self-abasement  is  to  be 
perverted  into  a  lengthened  preparation  of  your 
heart  for  the  welcome  visit  of  the  Spirit  of 
adoption.  I  know  of  no  standard  by  which  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  repentance  are  to 
be  measured,  other  than  that  your  sorrow  is  a 
godly  sorrow,  leading  you  to  abhor  yourself,  and 
driving  you  to  Christ  for  pardon  and  regenera- 
tion. If  your  repentance  is  of  this  sincere  and 
genuine  kind,  there  need  be  no  impediment  to 
your  trust  in  Christ.  But  if  there  be  some 
reservation  in  your  loathing  of  sin,  some  lurk- 
ing purpose  of  compromise  in  your  abandonment 
of  it,  some  idol  in  your  heart  that  you  are  re- 
luctant to  cast  down  and  destroy,  or  some  trust 
in  yourself  incompatible  with  the  Scriptural 
plan  of  salvation,  for  this,  and  for  this  alone, 
will  God  withhold  from  you  the  joys  of  his  sal- 
vation. Examine  yourself,  then,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter, and  see  whether  there  be  this  hinderance  to 
your  acceptance  with  God.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
probe  your  heart  to  its  utmost  depths.  Fear 
nothing  so  much  as  delay  in  being  reconciled  to 
God.  His  favor  is  your  life.  Do  you  truly  and 
unfeignedly  repent  of  all  your  sins?  Do  you 
hate  sin?  Have  you  utterly  abandoned  all 
trust  in  yourself,  all  hope  of  salvation  save 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ  ?  Then,  indeed, 
you  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
I  may  emphatically  say  to  you, 

"  Onli/  believe  and  yours  is  heaven." 

You  need  do  nothing  more,  you  can  do  nothing 
more,  in  order  to  salvation.  You  are  on  the 
very  threshold  of  pardon.  Knock  with  the 
boldness  of  humble  faith,  and  the  door  shall  be 
opened  to  you.  ,  "The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even 
in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  even  the  word 
of  faith;  .  .  .  that  if  thou  shalt  confess 
with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  be- 
lieve in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  "Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  The  condition  is  easy.  "  By  grace  are 
ye  saved  through  faith;  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves, it  is  the  gift  of  God."  Do  not  perplex 
yourself  about  definitions  of  faith.  The  faith  that 
will  save  you  is  a  simple  trust  in  Christ  as  your 
atonement,  as  having  borne  the  penalty  due  to 
your  transgressions,  and  as  your  Savior.  This 
faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  he  will  bestow  it 
upon  you  the  moment  your  heart  is  emptied  of 
all  other  trust  than  Christ  the  crucified.  Be 
importunate  with  God  for  this  blessing.  Pray 
much  in  secret  for  it.  Secret  prayer  honors 
God,  and  is  a  grateful  offering  to  him.  The  very 
act  of  retiring  to  be  "alone  with  God"  is  a 
declaration  of  confidence  in  him.     It  is  equiva- 


lent to  saying,  "To  thee,  my  best  friend,  I 
come,  to  breathe  into  thine  ear  my  sorrows,  my 
desires,  my  hopes ;  for  well  I  know  that  in  thee 
only  is  my  strength,  and  that  thou  art  a  friend 
who  cleaveth  closer  than  a  brother."  If  you 
are  often  closeted  with  God,  you  can  not  fail  to 
grow  in  grace,  and  to  carry  about  with  you 
such  a  remembrance  of  those  seasons  of  sacred 
intercourse  as  shall  preserve  you  daily  from 
frivolity  and  sin.  It  is  in  secret  prayer,  too, 
that  your  heart  can  find  most  unshackled  utter- 
ance of  all  its  yearnings,  and  where  God  will 
come  down  and  "  commune  with  you  from  off 
the  mercy-seat  and  between  the  cherubim." 

Be  diligent,  also,  in  attendance  upon  the 
public  means  of  grace.  I  lay  little  stress  upon 
those  adventitious  aids  to  penitents  which  have 
come  into  general  use  in  these  days,  such  as 
the  standing  up  in  the  congregation  in  solicita- 
tion of  the  prayers  of  God's  people,  going  up  to 
the  altar  rails,  etc.  I  do  not — I  dare  not — 
wholly  condemn  them,  for  undeniably  they  have 
been  owned  of  God.  His  ways  are  not  as  our 
ways,  and  he  is  sovereign.  What  he  ordains  or 
approves  standeth  sure.  I  can  not  help  thinking, 
however,  that  Methodists  are  in  some  danger 
of  attaching  undue  importance  to  these  measures, 
and  of  resorting  to  them  habitually  and  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  fathers  regarded  them  as 
extraordinary,  as  useful  in  special  cases,  and 
particularly  in  breaking  the  snare  which  the 
fear  of  man  bringeth.  The  sons  have  almost 
made  them  the  rule,  and  it  is  well  if  many 
have  not  learned  to  regard  them  as  part  of  the 
condition   of  salvation.     I   think   it  likely,  my 

dear ,  that  you   will   more   profitably  wait 

upon  God  in  the  quiet  and  reserve  of  your  own 
place  in  the  congregation  than  by  the  public 
demonstrations  referred  to.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
my  duty  to  remind  you  that  God  respects 
neither  place  nor  attitude — so  that  you  are  a 
sincere  worshiper — but  only  the  state  of  the 
heart.  "  To  that  man  will  I  look  that  is  lowly 
and  of  a  contrite  heart."  In  all  the  means  of 
grace  draw  near  to  God  with  a  true  heart  and  in 
full  assurance  of  faith.  Expect  to  meet  the 
Savior  there,  and  look  ever  for  a  present  bless- 
ing. For  this  you  have  God's  warrant.  He  is 
faithful  who  has  promised,  and  he  will  perform. 
Take  him  at  his  word  and  you  shall  be  blessed 
indeed. 

I  can  not  share  in  your  doubts  about  the 
propriety  of  your  attendance  upon  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  the  "  table  of  the  Lord "  the  fittest  place 
for  the  humble,  seeking  penitent.  I  know  of  no 
greater  help  to  faith  than  this  holy  ordinance. 
What  a  volume  of  encouragement  in  the  touch- 
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ing  language,  "The  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  which  was  broken  for  thee:  The  blood 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  was  shed  for 
thee!"  0,  precious  truth!  0,  faith-inspiring 
words!  Beside  these  visible  signs  and  me- 
mentoes of  his  sufferings,  of  his  atoning  sacri- 
fice, of  his  "cross  and  passion  on  the  tree," 
stands  the  invisible  Savior  himself,  whispering 
to  the  penitent's  troubled  heart,  "  I  suflfered  this 
for  you."  I  know  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  now 
living  and  exerting  a  rare  influence  in  the  Church, 
who  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  at  the  sacra- 
mental table.  He  kneeled  there  a  penitent.  As 
the  wine  was  poured  into  the  cup,  his  faith 
kindled,  he  beheld  the  crucified  Savior,  and  be- 
lieved upon  him  to  his  salvation.  So  true  is  it, 
my  dear  child,  that  Christ  honors  that  ordinance 
with  his  presence,  and  waits  to  be  gracious  to 
those  who  observe  it  "  in  remembrance  "  of  him. 
Seek  your  Savior  there.  There  is  no  prohibition 
upon  that  blessed  ordinance.  The  invitation  is 
to  all  who  unfeignedly  repent  and  desire  to  live 
a  new  life.  Accept  the  invitation.  You  will  find 
it  good  to  be  there. 

You  have  done  well  to  commence  meeting  in 
class,  and  have,   I   think,  chosen  wisely  in   the 

important  matter  of  a  class-leader.      Mr.  

is  a  gentleman  of  an  excellent  spirit,  of  a  sound 
judgment,  and  of  warm  and  enlightened  piety. 
I  feel  sure  that  he  will  take  a  lively  interest  in 
your  spiritual  welfare,  and  counsel  you  judi- 
ciously. I  wish  class-leaders  with  his  qualifica- 
tions were  more  common  with  us.  Those  inval- 
uable "  helps  "  to  a  godly  walk  and  conversation, 
which  we  call  class  meetings,  would  not  have 
fallen  so  largely  into  disuse  had  all  our  "  stand- 
ard-bearers "  possessed  equal  piety,  zeal,  and 
judgment  with  Mr. .  Give  him  your  confi- 
dence, otherwise  he  can  be  no  efficient  leader  and 
guide  for  you.  May  his  counsels  and  prayers  be 
largely  blessed  to  you  ! 

And  now,  my  dear ,  I  must  commend  you 

to  God  and  the  word  of  his  grace.  "  Whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ; 
if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things,  .  ,  .  and  the  God  of 
peace  shall  be  with  you."  Write  me  as  often  as 
inclination  prompts  and  opportunity  permits. 
Your  letters  are  always  welcome,  and  will  now 
be  more  so  than  ever.  Speak  freely  of  your  re- 
ligious feelings.  I  will  reciprocate  your  confi- 
dence ;  so  shall  we  be  helpers  one  of  another  in 
our  journey  heavenward.  Let  there  be  no  con- 
cealment, no  shyness,  no  reserve  between  us  on 
topics  pertaining  to  our  common  and  dearest 
hopes.     Some  one   has    said  that   "a  want  of 


familiarity  between  parents  and  children  on  re- 
ligious matters,  and  a  constrained  intercourse  be- 
tween them,  are  a  key  to  the  failure  of  many 
parents  in  their  efforts  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go,  as  well  as  a  fruitful 
source  of  infidelity  in  the  child.  A  want  of  free- 
dom begets  a  want  of  confidence  mutually,  the 
natural  result  of  which  is  a  loss  of  religious  in- 
fluence on  the  one  part  and  filial  trust  on  the 
other."  I  fear  there  is  much  truth  in  this, 
though   I   am   at  a  loss  to  understand  why  it 

should  be  thus.     Let  us,  my  dear ,  not  fall 

into  this  error.  I  hope  soon  to  hear  that  God 
has  put  a  new  song  into  your  mouth,  even  the 
voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  0,  rest  not 
till  God  has  spoken  peace  to  your  soul !  Pray  for 
the  gift  of  faith.  May  God  lift  upon  you  the 
smile  of  his  favor  and  make  you  glad  in  the  day 
of  his  power ! 

Your  afiectionate  father. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WHEN  Tom  set  out  upon  his  adventurous 
journey  it  was  without  any  settled  purpose, 
so  sudden  had  been  the  whole  transaction.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  while  under  the  influence  of  his 
excited  feelings,  there  was  a  sense  of  exultation 
that  now  he  was  freed  forever  from  the  trade  he 
hated  and  the  trammels  of  village  life.  He  felt 
himself  free ;  "  the  world  was  all  before  him  where 
to  choose,  and  Providence  his  guide." 

The  career  of  Benjamin  Franklin  again  came 
vividly  before  him,  and  a  printing  office  seemed 
to  form  the  first  step  of  the  ladder  on  which  he 
was  determined  to  climb.  But  where  should  he 
go?  to  a  country  town?  No,  he  would  make  a 
bold  stroke  and  try  what  he  could  do  in  the 
city.  New  York — if  he  could  reach  it,  the  great 
emporium  of  all  trade  and  commerce — he  would 
try  his  fortune  there.  He  might  succeed,  and 
if  perseverance  and  industry  could  efi"ect  any 
thing  he  would  succeed,  and  if  he  did  not  he 
could  but  fail.  This  latter  alternative  formed 
no  part  of  his  anticipations.  He  had  often  heard 
his  friend  Nancy  quote  an  old  Scotch  proverb 
when  any  great  diflBeulty  presented  itself — "  Set 
a  stout  heart  to  a  steep  brae  and  ye  '11  climb  it ;" 
and,  accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  self-command 
and  hardships,  he  recked  little  of  the  privations 
he  was  sure  to  meet. 

The  evening  twilight  had  gathered  into  dark- 
ness as  with  a  heavy  heart  he  bade  adieu  to  his 
weeping  mother,  and,  leaving  the  home  of  his 
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boyhood  forever,  set  forth  on  foot,  carrying  his 
bundle,  tied  to  a  stick,  over  his  shoulder.  He 
walked  briskly  forward  in  order  to  be  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  village  by  morning,  encouraged 
by  the  benevolent  light  of  the  moon,  which 
seemed  to  smile  on  the  undertaking ;  but  it  was 
not  till  wearied  Nature  began  to  assert  her  claims 
that  he  began  to  realize  truly  the  magnitude  of 
his  undertaking.  He  was  hungry;  the  small 
store  of  provisions  he  had  brought  would  soon 
be  exhausted;  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  a 
lodging,  and— what  should  he  do?  Go  back  to 
his  master?  No;  every  feeling  revolted  against 
such  a  movement;  he  would  persevere;  if  he 
failed  in  one  place  he  would  go  to  another;  there 
was  always  a  livelihood  to  be  procured  by  indus- 
try, and  he  knew  that,  possessing  this  qualifica- 
tion, he  was  sure  to  find  one. 

Seeing  some  haystacks  in  a  field,  and  feeling 
the  need  of  rest,  he  crept  into  the  shadow  of  the 
nearest  and  was  soon  asleep,  not,  however,  with- 
out invoking  a  blessing  from  that  Divine  Power 
who,  as  his  simple  but  priceless  faith  taught 
him  to  believe,  ever  keeps  watch  over  all,  even 
the  most  lowly. 

When  he  awoke  he  found  that  the  brightness 
of  the  previous  day  had  melted  in  ho  rain;  a  dull 
mist  was  enveloping  the  fields,  and  with  the 
night  had  also  faded  many  of  our  poor  Tom's 
bright  anticipations.  His  heart  once  became 
clouded  as  he  thought  of  the  neat  cottage  he 
had  left,  and  the  weeping  and  lonely  mother, 
whose  only  solace  he  was;  he  once  more  began 
to  doubt  what  was  duty,  and  whether  or  not  he 
should  turn  back.  Tom,  however,  was  not  to 
be  daunted;  he  considered  that,  although  the 
path  he  had  now  chosen  was  a  most  rugged  one, 
yet  he  had  heard  that  in  cities  the  enterprising 
rose  rapidly  into  wealth ;  he  wanted  to  grow 
rich,  that  his  mother  might  in  her  closing  days 
know  all  the  comfort  that  money  secures. 

He  shouldered  his  bundle  and  went  on.  As 
the  day  advanced  the  mist  cleared  away,  and 
with  it  the  boy's  sadness.  It  is  singular  how 
readily  our  moods  can  be  changed  by  what  seem 
mere  trifles;  nevertheless,  there  are  few  who 
have  not  experienced  such  a  sudden  susceptibil- 
ity to  pleasure,  and  how  much  is  produced  by 
the  character  of  our  surroundings.  Our  hero 
was  one  of  those  thus  operated  upon,  and  he 
found  it,  as  it  really  is,  a  great  blessing.  En- 
couraged by  the  sunshine  around  him,  cheerful- 
ness once  more  crept  into  his  heart,  and,  no 
longer  irresolute  as  to  his  course,  he  proceeded 
hopefully  on  his  way.  As  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  harvest,  when  laborers  were  wanted  and 
wages  high,  Tom  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
place.     He   hired  himself  to  a  rich   farmer,  and 


by  the  end  of  the  Summer  was  possessed  of  a 
sum  sufficient  to  carry  him  to  the  great  city, 
where  he  lost  no  time  in  seeking  employment, 
and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  it  readily. 

Behold,  then,  "  Tom  Patch  "  in  one  of  the  best 
newspaper  offices,  filling,  indeed,  the  lowest  place 
in  the  establishment,  but  rising  every  day  in  the 
estimation  of  his  employers  by  the  practice  of  all 
the  virtues  secured  by  the  severe  discipline  he 
underwent  in  the  village  that  lay  at  the  foot  of 
Dumpling  Hill.  The  "green  boy"  had  at  first 
a  good  deal  to  bear  from  the  lads  attached  to 
the  printing  office;  many  a  practical  joke  at  his 
expense  caused  his  frame  to  thrill  with  indigna- 
tion, and  his  heart  to  burn  with  desire  to 
retaliate  if  not  to  revenge.  But  never  did  he 
yield  to  this  or  any  other  of  the  temptations 
into  which  hia  comrades  would  gladly  have  led 
him.  The  stern  teachings  of  adversity  had  made 
self-denial  easy,  and  the  beautiful  Scriptural  pre- 
cept enforced  by  the  arguments  of  his  mother 
taught  him  what  was  true  heroism.  "He  that 
is  slow  to  anger  is  greater  than  the  mighty,  and 
he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  better  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city,"  was  his  rule  in  his  office  life; 
and  as  his  employers  saw  something  beyond  the 
surface,  the  "green  lad"  was  gradually  pro- 
moted over  the  heads  of  the  others,  who  were 
thus  forced  to  respect  what  they  could  not  im- 
itate. 

We  can  not  take  time  to  follow  him  in  his 
upward  career,  but  only  mention  that  through 
the  facilities  afforded  in  our  happy  country  to 
the  upright  and  enterprising,  the  barefooted 
"butt"  of  the  Dumpling  Hill  boys  in  a  few 
years  rose  to  fill  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  his 
native  State. 

CHAPTER  Vr. 

Six  years  had  passed  away  since  Tom  had 
fled  from  his  native  village,  to  which  he  never 
returned;  but  that  time  had  brought  great 
changes  to  the  fugitive  lad.  He  had  grown  up 
into  manhood  with  all  the  good  qualities  which 
his  youth  promised  ripened  into  maturity,  while 
the  stern  teachings  of  adversity,  which  he  never 
forgot,  enabled  him  to  keep  the  less  amiable 
propensities,  from  which  no  one  is  free,  in  proper 
check.  He  had  become  tall  and  slender,  and,  as 
our  hero,  we  ought  to  say,  handsome.  He  would 
not,  at  first  sight,  have  struck  any  one  as  being 
so;  but  if  the  eye  was  at  first  dissatisfied,  it 
could  not  long  remain  observant  of  his  face  till 
it  was  struck  with  its  expression,  varying  as  it 
did  with  every  emotion  of  its  owner.  Gentle- 
ness, a  gravity  almost  mournful,  steadiness  of 
character,  mingled  with  singular  sweetness,  was 
not  legibly  written  on  every  feature;  the  "cake 
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woman's  son"  had  risen  in  the  world,  but  pros- 
perity had  not  spoiled  him.  Such  as  we  describe 
him  he  remained  through  life,  and  if  time  allowed 
us  we  could  recount  many  deeds  which  would 
exalt  him  as  a  Christian.  He  was  at  this  epoch 
twenty  years  old,  and  had  made  his  way  so  far 
in  the  world  as  to  have  provided  a  comfortable 
home  in  New  York  for  his  mother.  Plain  in 
his  dress  and  frugal  in  his  habits,  he  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  along.  He  often  worked  at 
extra  times  fourteen  hours  in  the  day,  and  from 
his  temperate  mode  of  life  was  able  to  do  so  with- 
out injury  to  his  health.  He  wished  to  study 
law,  and  "  wherever  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way ;" 
industry,  a  good  reputation,  tact,  and  steadi- 
ness all  lent  their  aid;  he  was  at  length  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  became  conspicuous  as  a  jurist. 

Fifteen  years  urged  on  their  flight,  and  brought 
many  changes  to  the  villagers  at  Dumpling  Hill, 
opening  flowers  of  pleasure  to  some,  blighting 
the  hopes  of  others,  and  gradually  ripening  all 
for  eternity.  Tom's  early  friends,  Nancy  and  the 
schoolmaster,  were  still  living,  and  had  received 
many  a  substantial  token  of  Tom's  regard;  he 
was  not  one  to  forget  the  kindness  shown  him 
when  days  were  dark  and  friends  few. 

The  sun  of  the  Tompkins  family  had  in  the 
mean  time  rather  paled.  Mr.  Tompkins's  business 
had  failed,  and  they  were  living  in  the  village, 
but  in  great  poverty.  George  had  finished  his 
college  course,  and  was  practicing  law  in  one 
of  the  northern  counties,  where  he  might  have 
done  well  but  for  his  inordinate  laziness.  A 
political  friend  coming  into  power,  he  obtained 
an  office,  on  tlVe  salary  of  which  he  could  live, 
and  this  being  the  case  he  gave  himself  no  farther 
trouble  to  work,  except  once  in  a  while  he  would 
write  a  political  squib,  in  which  accomplishment 
he  rather  excelled.  It  happened  that  our  friend 
Tom  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  a  very 
high  office,  and  as  usual  a  great  deal  was  said 
in  the  newspapers  for  and  against  him.  His 
lowly  origin  was  hinted  at,  but  it  neither  wounded 
our  brave  hero,  who  felt  that  "  honor  and  shame 
from  no  condition  rise,"  therefore,  instead  of 
being  ashamed  rather  gloried  in  having  once 
been  poor,  nor  did  it  cast  any  shade  over  his 
good  name  in  the  eyes  of  the  well -judging.  He 
had  battled  nobly  and  successfully  against  the 
greatest  disadvantages  and  conquered  fortune. 

George  Tompkins,  his  old  enemy,  had  never 
forgotten  the  humbling  defeat  he  received  on  the 
last  day  of  Tom's  sojourn  at  Dumpling  Hill ;  he 
was,  therefore,  most  violent  in  his  opposition. 
What  made  the  matter  worse  for  him  was  this : 
if  Tom  Bennet  should  be  returned  as  the  suc- 
cessful candidate,  the  office  held  by  George  was 
in  his   gift ;    he  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  to 


lose  it  as  well  as  no  right  to  expect  it,  and, 
determined  never  to  ask  it,  he  spared  no  pains 
to  ruin  his  election,  and  even  stooped  to  false- 
hood to  accomplish  what  he  so  much  wished. 

"  What,  such  a  fellow  as  Tom  Bennet  get  so 
high  an  office!"  he  would  urge.  "He  shall  not, 
no,  never  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  I  would  not  be  so  violent,"  urged  one  of  his 
friends,  "  you  may  lose  your  office,  or  be  obliged 
to  ask  it  of  him  at  last." 

"Ask  an  office  or  any  favor  of  my  father's 
bound  boy !"  he  cried  in  a  tone  of  disdain.  "  I 
will  starve  first." 

And  now  nothing  could  exceed  the  abuse 
poured  upon  the  head  of  our  hero  during  the 
time  of  canvassing  before  the  election.  Lam- 
poons, songs,  political  squibs,  stump  speeches, 
and  caricatures  were  poured  forth  in  showers ; 
but  nothing  moved  Tom  from  his  calm  steadi- 
ness or  provoked  a  reply. 

The  election  came  off;  Tom  was  successful ;  his 
majority  was  sweeping,  and  no  one  for  a  long 
time  had  secured  the  office  so  honorably.  George 
Tompkins,  however,  remained  as  bitter  as  before, 
although  certain  of  a  removal;  for  what  else  had 
he  to  expect  from  one  whose  life  for  years  he 
had  imbittered,  and  latterly  insulted,  but  that 
he  would  now  wreak  his  vengeance  by  turning 
him  out?  Want  might  stare  him  in  the  face; 
he  would  not  accept  the  beggarly  office  from 
him,  no,  that  he  would  not.  The  political  ex- 
citement had  abated — the  new  office-holders  had 
taken  their  places — the  old  were  gradually  being 
supplanted.  George  Tompkins,  notwithstanding 
his  boast,  trembled  whenever  the  mail  arrived, 
but  as  yet  no  successor  had  been  named.  He 
knew  not  what  to  think;  he  knew,  however,  how 
he  would  have  acted  had  he  been  in  Tom's 
place;  he  would  have  made  his  enemy  feel  his 
power,  the  first  act  of  which  would  have  been 
to  turn  him  out  at  once. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  wife  of 
George  Tompkins  found  herself  traveling  home- 
ward from  a  trip  to  the  far  West,  where  she  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  her  parents.  She  was  an  in- 
nocent and  pretty  little  woman,  but  rather 
thoughtless.  Brought  up  in  the  country,  she 
was  guileless  and  unsuspicious ;  and,  being  rather 
disposed  to  be  talkative,  and  wanting  tact,  she 
was  apt  to  make  sad  mistakes  in  conversation. 
She  had  had  company  part  of  the  way,  but  the 
latter  part  of  the  journey  had  to  be  performed 
alone  to  a  certain  point,  where  she  expected  her 
husband  to  meet  her.  Traveling  in  those  days 
was  not  so  easy  as  at  present ;  cars  and  railroads 
were  unknown,  boats  and  fast-line  stages  were 
the  fashionable  modes  of  conveyance.  On  part- 
ing with  her  friends  at she  found  herself 
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the  only  female  on  board  the  boat;  there  were, 
however,  several  gentlemen,  from  several  of 
whom  she  experienced  that  courtesy  which  every 
American  woman  feels  to  be  her  due.  One  or 
two,  however,  were  more  assiduous  in  their  at- 
tentions than  politeness  required;  the  conse- 
quence was  she  became  exceedingly  annoyed. 
One  of  the  party,  a  tall,  slender  man,  with 
straight  black  hair  and  sallow  complexion,  but 
with  a  pair  of  brilliant  eyes  which  beamed  with 
a  most  benevolent  expression,  observed  her  em- 
barrassment, and  interposed  his  protection  be- 
tween her  and  her  intrusive  companions,  but  in 
such  a  quiet  and  gentlemanly  manner  as  to 
seem  almost  paternal.  How  she  thanked  him 
in  her  heart;  how  grateful  for  the  respectful 
kindness  he  extended  to  her,  none  but  those  who 
have  been  similarly  situated  can  tell.  Yet  she 
did  not  know  who  he  was;  although  observing 
that  he  was  treated  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  with  marked  respect,  she  had  not  heard 
him  addressed  by  his  name,  and,  expecting  to 
part  with  him  at  every  stage,  she  did  not  care 
to  inquire. 

At  length  the  boat  reached  Pittsburg,  and  the 
rest  of  the  way  was  to  be  performed  in  stages, 
and  once  more  Mrs.  Tompkins  found  herself  the 
only  female  of  the  party,  shut  up  in  a  stage-coach 
with  a  number  of  men,  some  of  them  rather 
rough,  to  cross  the  mountains.  To  her  great 
joy,  however,  she  recognized  her  respectful  pro- 
tector on  the  boat  among  the  number.  He 
bowed,  and,  addressing  her  by  name,  bade  her 
consider  herself  safe   under  his  protection   till 

she  reached ,  the  town  where  her  husband 

was  to  meet  her. 

The  stage  was  hardly  in  motion  till  the  party 
began  to  discuss  politics  and  the  late  election 
with  great  warmth,  and  the  names  of  the  for- 
tunate or  defeated  candidates  were  freely  talked 
over,  and  among  them  Bennet  was  named,  but 
without  remark.  Tom's  character  was  known  to 
her,  although  she  had  never  seen  him,  and,  judg- 
ing it  by  her  husband's  medium,  she  considered 
that  the  world  hardly  contained  such  another 
monster  as  Tom  Bennet.  Accordingly,  mingling 
in  the  conversation,  she  expressed  her  opinion  of 

the  new ,  described  him  as  being  of  low  and 

mean  birth,  and  thought  it  a  miserable  feature 
of  our  great  republican  government  that  men 
of  no  education,  bound  apprentice-boys,  and 
fellows  that  could  hardly  write  their  own  names 
should  fill  the  best  offices  in  the  State,  while 
those  who  were  college-bred  had  to  ask  favors 
from  them,  and  concluded  by  declaring  how 
much  her  husband  had  opposed  his  election. 
"Yes,"  said  she,  "to  think,  too,  that  such  a 
fellow  has  the  power  of  taking  the  office  from 


us,  that  which  we  are  wholly  dependent  on  for 
our  present  support.  Mr.  Tompkins  is  not  in 
good  health,  and  does  not  know  what  to  do  if 
he  is  turned  out,  but  he  will  never  condescend 
to  ask  a  favor  from  such  a  fellow  as  Tom 
Bennet." 

There  was  a  general  hush  for  a  few  moments ; 
it  was  only  broken  by  the  benevolent  stranger's 
asking  in  a  calm  and  most  gentle  voice,  "  Do 
you  know  Tom  Bennet — have  you  ever  seen 
him?" 

"No,  nor  do  I  wish  to  see  any  one  I  despise 
as  much  as  I  do  him." 

"  It  is  wrong  to  form  hasty  opinions,"  rejoined 
the  stranger  in  the  same  calm  voice;  "for  men, 
I  have  found,  may  be  honest,  though  they  differ, 
and  if  you  knew  Tom  Bennet  you,  too,  might 
not  find  him  altogether  so  bad  as  you  now 
think  him ;"  and  suddenly  turning  to  the  gentle- 
man who  sat  nearest  to  him,  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion on  a  subject  so  entirely  irrelevant  to  the 
last  discussed  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
returning  to  it. 

The  journey  continued  for  twenty-four  hours 
longer,  the  stranger  not  in  the  least  abating  the 
respectful  courtesy  which  had  all  along  marked 
his  behavior  to  the  unprotected  lady,  and  which 
had  won  unqualified  gratitude  from  her.  On 
the  following  day  they  reached  the  large  town 

of ,  where  the  stranger  told  her  his  family 

were  at  present  residing. 

"  You  are  fatigued,"  said  he,  "  and  you  have 
still  a  long  journey  before  you;  will  you  not 
stop  and  rest  for  a  day  or  two  at  my  house?  I 
know  you,  although  it  seems  I  am  a  stranger 
to  you ;  but  my  wife  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  and 
do  all  in  her  power  to  make  you  comfortable." 

Mrs.  Tompkins  looked  into  the  stranger's  face 
to  see  if  he  was  really  in  earnest,  but  the  only 
expression  that  met  her  inquiring  gaze  was  one 
of  grave  and  almost  mournful  thought,  mingled 
with  another  of  almost  womanly  sweetness.  She 
declined  the  invitation,  however,  urging  her 
great  anxiety  to  be  at  home,  and  expectation 
of  meeting  her  husband  at  the  next  stage;  but, 
after  expressing  her  warmest  thanks  for  his 
truly-acceptable  kindness  during  her  lonely 
travel,  she  added,  "And  now,  sir,  will  you  not 
add  to  the  obligation  by  letting  me  know  to 
whom  I  am  so  much  indebted?  What  name 
shall  I  mention  to  my  husband  as  that  of  the 
gentleman  who  saved  me  from  such  unpleasant 
annoyance  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  journey  ?" 

The  stranger  hesitated;  a  bright  blush  over- 
spread his  speaking  face,  but  the  beautiful  dark 
eyes  still  retained  their  singularly-sweet  and 
benevolent  expression.  In  an  instant,  however, 
the  blush  had  vanished,  and  there  was  not  the 
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least  emotion  exhibited  in  the  calm  voice  in 
which  he  answered,  "You  may  tell  him  it  was 
Tom  Bonnet!" 

The  stage  went  on,  and  bore  Mrs.  Tompkins 
safely  to  her  home,  when  she  detailed  the  cir- 
cumstances to  her  husband  without  reserve. 
George  made  no  remark  whatever,  but  we  leave 
the  reader  to  conjecture  the  feelings  of  both 
when,  two  days  after,  a  packet  arrived  by  mail 

containing  a  reappointment  to  the  office  of 

for  .     George  was  completely  vanquished; 

if  Tom,  who  had  been  so  greatly  outraged,  could 
forgive  he  certainly  was  the  noblest  of  men,  and, 
although  he  would  not  condescend  to  ask  for 
the  office,  he  would  condescend  to  ask  his  par- 
don, for  he  now  felt  how  badly  he  had  acted  to 
one  so  greatly  his  superior.  He  wrote  to  his 
former  enemy,  acknowledging  his  error,  and 
begging  that,  being  forgiven,  all  might  be  for- 
gotten. He  received  such  a  reply  as  might  be 
expected,  the  missive  concluding  with  these 
words,  "  Believe  me  sincere,  George,  when  I  say 
I  write  injuries  on  sand  but  favors  on  marble; 
for  in  my  early  lessons  at  Dumpling  Hill  I  read 
that  the  great  Founder  of  the  Christian  faith 
was  asked,  'Lord,  how  often  shall  my  brother 
sin,  and  I  forgive  him?  till  seven  times?  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee.  Until  seven 
times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven.' " 

Reader,  our  story,  which  is  no  fiction,  is  done. 
What  more  need  be  said,  but  that  evil  being 
overcome  with  good,  and  by  the  true  heroism 
inculcated  in  those  glorious  precepts  which  when 
practiced  never  fail  of  working  rightly,  the 
enmity  which  existed  through  boyhood  even 
into  middle  life  was  changed  into  good-will  and 
friendship,  which  subsisted  throughout  life !  The 
principal  characters  have  long  since  passed  away, 
but  the  remembrance  of  the  good  deeds  done  by 
one  still  lives.  We  have  told  the  story,  hoping 
that  our  readers  may  coincide  in  our  estimate 
of  what  is  true  heroism,  and  also  that  it  may 
encourage  the  feeble,  bring  hope  to  the  hopeless, 
and  exert  to  energy  the  despairing.  The  most 
helped  of  Providence,  the  Germans  say,  is  he 
who  helps  himself,  and  there  is  no  storm  so 
great  that  a  true  and  courageous  heart  can  not 
live  through  it,  and,  it  may  be,  like  our  hero, 
prove  conqueror  at  last.  To  all  on  earth  let  the 
watchword  be  precious — Despair  not,  hope  ever, 
endure  all  things,  for  he  who  fears  God  and 
loves  his  brother  man  shall  surely  find  his  re- 
ward in  the  happiness  insured  by  the  steady 
performance  of  duty. 


Meet  errors  with  love  and  conquer  them  by 
forgiveness. 


THE   CHILD'S   DREAM. 


«  Y     MBS.     C  , 


POWERS. 


Last  night  as  I  slept  I  dreamed,  mother, 

Of  a  strangely-beautiful  land, 
Where  the  crystal  waters  were  dimpled  o'er 
With  sunny  waves  that  danced  to  the  shore, 
While  they  kissed  the  violets  o'er  and  o'er 

That  bloomed  on  the  golden  strand. 

I  gazed  till  my  eyes  grew  dim,  mother, 

On  the  beauteous  silver  tide, 
And  longed  to  drink  at  the  fountain  bright 
That  waters  the  garden  of  living  light; 
But  an  angel  clothed  in  purest  white 

Stole  softly  up  to  my  side. 

There  was  a  glory  on  her  brow,  mother, 

As  she  smiled  my  wonder  away, 
And  showed  me  instead  of  the  silv'ry  tide 
A  river,  whose  waters  were  deep  and  wide, 
And  'neath  its  dull  waves  did  the  sea-snake  glide, 

While  it  scattered  the  foaming  spray. 

Then  I  trembled  for  very  fear,  mother, 

But  quickly  she  glided  o'er. 
Nor  dipped  her  wing  in  the  dark,  cold  flood 
That  rolls  this  side  of  the  garden  of  God, 
Then  meekly  folded  her  pinions  and  stood 

All  bright  on  the  opposite  shore. 

Then  she  pointed  me  far  beyond,  mother, 

To  a  white-robed,  seraph  throng. 
Whose  brows  all  wreathed  in  heavenly  smiles 
Did  me  of  my  weak  fears  beguile, 
And  I  stood  to  hear — entranced  the  while — 

Them  pour  their  joyous  song. 

And  from  the  white-robed  band,  mother, 

Two  beauteous,  starry  eyes 
Looked  into  mine  from  their  azure  depth, 
While  I  stood  amazed  with  half-drawn  breath, 
For  I  knew  't  was  brother  in  glory  dressed 

All  radiant  in  the  skies. 

And  beautiful  sister  was  there,  mother, 

Enrobed  in  spotless  white, 
While  the  gems  that  flashed  from  her  shining  hair 
Than  purest  crystals  were  far  more  fair, 
And  I  wept  that  I  might  not  stay  and  wear 

Such  robes  in  the  fields  of  light. 

Then  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  mother, 

While  around  and  on  either  side 
Was  a  convoy  of  brightly-shining  ones, 
Who  needed  no  light  of  the  glorious  sun, 
While  through  the  magnificent  arches  rung 

Sweet  praise  to  the  Lamb  and  his  bride. 

I  waked,  and  lo!  'twas  a  dream,  mother. 

Mere  fancying  of  the  brain  ; 
But  I  long  to  sleep  and  dream  once  more 
Of  the  crystal  tide  and  pebbly  shore, 
Where  the  sainted  millions  for  evermore 

In  shadeless  glory  reign. 
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JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 


BY     RET.     JOHN     MOORE. 


OF  the  many  poets  that  appear  there  are  but 
very  few  worthy  of  the  name.  To  be  a  poet 
of  a  high  order  requires  a  rare  combination  of 
qualities,  both  natural  and  acquired.  The  true 
poet,  in  an  important  sense,  must  be  born,  not 
made,  and  must  be  trained  to  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling  of  a  pure  and  elevated  character; 
he  must  have  sentiment  combined  with  thought, 
and  be  fervidly  religious,  and  have  a  deep  sym- 
pathy with  man  as  such. 

There  is  no  living  American  poet,  and  I  may 
say  English,  that  so  fully  embodies  these  quali- 
ties as  John  G.  Whittier.  There  are  others  more 
learned  and  artistic,  and  who  receive  more  flat- 
tering expressions  of  honor  and  appreciation 
from  the  literary  world,  but  no  one  moves  us 
like  him.  We  may  well  be  proud  of  our  Bry- 
ant, our  Longfellow,  and  others,  but  their  pro- 
ductions do  not  awake  our  thoughts  and  kindle 
our  feelings  as  do  those  of  Whittier.  De  Quincey 
divides  literature  into  two  departments — that 
of  knowledge  and  that  of  power.  The  latter 
not  only  informs  but  moves,  and  to  it  eminently 
belong  the  writings  of  our  Quaker  poet. 

John  G.  Whittier  was  born  in  1808,  in  the 
town  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  He  thus 
speaks  of  his  early  home,  where  his  ancestors 
had  lived  for  several  generations  before  him: 
"  The  old  farm-house  nestling  in  its  valley,  hills 
stretching  off  to  the  south  and  green  meadows 
to  the  east;  the  small  stream  that  came  noisily 
down  its  ravine,  washing  the  old  garden  wall, 
and  softly  lapping  on  fallen  stones  and  mossy 
roots  of  beeches  and  hemlocks;  the  tall  senti- 
mental poplars  at  the  gateway;  the  oak  forest 
sweeping  to  the  northern  horizon;  the  grass- 
grown  carriage-path,  with  its  rude  and  crazy 
bridge;  the  dear  old  landscape  of  my  boyhood 
lies  outstretched  before  me  like  a  daguerreotype 
from  that  picture  within,  which  I  have  borne 
with  me  in  all  my  wanderings.  I  am  a  boy 
again." 

He  attended  the  district  school,  labored  on 
the  farm,  made  shoes,  and  wrote  pieces  of 
poetry,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the  Haver- 
hill Gazette,  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age. 
At  that  age  he  began  to  attend  the  town  acad- 
emy, which  he  continued  to  do  for  two  years. 
He  never  excelled  as  a  shoemaker,  but  still  he 
belongs  to  the  considerable  number  of  literary 
men  that  the  craft  claims  as  having  been  more 
or  less  identified  with  it.  -Soon  after  completing 
his  studies  at  the  academy  he  became  editor  of 
a  paper  in  Boston,  and  not  long  after  served 


one  or  more  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, He  afterward  edited  for  some  time  a 
paper  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  In  1836  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  American  Antislavery 
Society,  and  became  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Freeman,  published  in  Philadelphia — a  paper 
advocating  the  principles  of  that  body.  That 
was  a  period  in  the  antislavery  cause  that  re- 
quired a  very  high  degree  of  the  martyr  spirit. 
It  was  while  he  was  editor  of  that  paper  that 
Pennsylvania  Hall,  which  was  dedicated  to  "  free 
discussion,  virtue,  liberty,  and  independence," 
was  destroyed  by  a  pro-slavery  mob.  But 
Whittier  never  flinched,  his  principles  and  sym- 
pathies being  the  same  then  as  they  are  now. 
Some  of  the  lines  on  which  my  eye  now  rests, 
which  he  wrote  in  remembrance  of  the  late  ex- 
cellent Joseph  Sturge,  might  be  applied  to  him- 
self then  and  since: 

"  Tender  as  woman ;  manliness  and  meekness 

In  him  were  so  allied 
That  they  who  judged  him  by  his  strength  or  weakness 

Saw  but  a  single  side. 
Men  failed,  betrayed  him,  but  his  zeal  seemed  nourished 

By  failure  and  by  fall ; 
Still  a  large  faith  in  human  kind  he  cherished, 

And  in  God's  love  for  all." 

His  "Voices  of  Freedom,"  published  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  seem  now  peculiarly 
fresh  and  loud.  This  is  the  poetry  of  liberty, 
which  will  live  when  the  productions  of  narrow 
minds  and  fossil  hearts  shall  sink  into  oblivion. 
These  pieces,  published  in  a  volume,  and  others 
that  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  through 
the  periodical,  have  exerted  a  mighty  influence 
in  awakening  and  cherishing  the  spirit  of  liberty 
in  this  country,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  after 
slavery  shall  have  been  swept  from  the  land. 
One  of  his  poems  pertaining  to  this  subject, 
which  I  committed  to  memory  some  eighteen 
years  since  when  a  lad,  now  comes  up  before 
the  mind  with  renewed  freshness  and  force  on 
account  of  the  gigantic  conflict  that  is  now 
going  on  in  our  country  between  slavery  and 
freedom,  a  part  of  which  I  here  insert: 

"Pride  of  New  England! 

Soul  of  our  fathers ! 
Shrink  we  all  craven-like 

When  the  storm  gathers? 
What,  though  the  tempest  be 

Over  us  lowering. 
Where  's  the  New  Englander 

Shamefully  cowering? 
Graves  green  and  holy 

Around  us  are  lying — 
Free  were  the  sleepers  all, 

Living  and  dying! 

Up  to  our  altars,  then. 
Haste  we,  and  summon 
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Courage  and  lowliness, 

Manhood  and  woman! 
Deep  let  our  pledges  be, 

Freedom  forever ! 
Truce  with  oppression — 

Never!  0,  never! 
By  our  own  birthright  gift, 

Granted  of  heaven — 
Freedom  for  heart  and  lip, 

Be  the  pledge  given !" 

But  liberty  is  not  the  only  subject  on  which 
he  has  written;  numerous  others  have  employed 
his  pen,  some  of  which  most  other  eminent  poets 
have  regarded  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
muse.  Like  Wordsworth,  he  writes  on  subjects 
connected  with  nature  and  common  li/e,  and 
clothes  them  with  fresh  and  suggestive  interest. 
Different  branches  of  productive  industry  have 
employed  his  pen.  His  "Songs  of  Labor"  are 
addressed  to  ship-builders,  shoemakers,  drovers, 
fishermen,  buskers,  and  lumbermen. 

The  last  volume  from  his  pen  appeared  about 
a  year  since,  and  is  entitled  "  Home  Ballads  and 
Poems."  Among  the  subjects  in  this  are  the 
"Witch's  Daughter,"  "Skipper  Ireson's  Kide," 
"The  Truce  of  Piscataqua,"  "Trinitas,"  "My 
Psalm,"  "Brown,  of  Ossawatomie,"  "The  Preach- 
er," and  "The  Quaker  Alumni."  This  volume 
has  not  only  added  highly  to  the  author's  fame 
in  this  country,  but  has  called  forth  high  praise 
abroad.  The  London  Athenum,  one  of  the 
highest  literary  authorities  in  Great  Britain, 
and  which  has  been  generally  very  severe  in 
its  criticisms  on  American  books,  commends  it 
in  very  high  terms,  devoting  to  a  review  of  it 
nearly  four  of  its  columns.  It  says:  "Here  is 
poetry  worth  waiting  for — a  poet  worth  listen- 
ing to.  Mr.  Whittier  may  not  ascend  any  lofty 
hill  of  vision,  but  he  is  clearly  a  seer  according 
to  his  range.  His  song  is  simple  and  sound, 
sweet  and  strong.  We  take  up  his  book  as 
Lord  Bacon  liked  to  take  up  a  bit  of  fresh 
earth,  wet  with  morning  and  fragrant  with  wine. 
It  has  the  healthy  smell  of  Yankee  soil  with 
the  wine  of  fancy  poured  over  it."  It  says 
further:  "No  American  poet  has  more  of  the 
home-made  and  home-brewed  than  Mr.  Whittier. 
His  poetry  is  not  filtered  from  the  German 
Helicon,  it  is  a  spring  fresh  from  the  New  World 
nature,  and  we  gladly  welcome  its  sprightly 
runnings." 

Whittier  has  four  elements  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  his  power  and  success  as  a  poet. 
He  is  always  in  earnest,  he  never  seems  to  write 
for  the  sake  of  writing,  but  because  he  can  not 
help  it.  His  soul  is  kindled  with  his  subject, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  therefore  thoughts 
breathe  and  words  burn.     He  has  a  deep  sym- 


pathy with  man  as  man.  This  is  essential  to 
genuine  poetry  as  well  as  to  the  highest  kind 
of  eloquence.  He  feels  an  interest  in  all,  irre- 
spective of  complexion  or  condition.  Wherever 
he  sees  a  man  or  woman  he  recognizes  a  brother, 
a  sister,  possessing  inalienable  rights,  which  from 
the  depths  of  his  soul  he  is  ready  to  defend. 
He  remembers  the  slave  in  his  bonds  as  bound 
with  him.  His  heart  is  as  large  as  the  race. 
He  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom. The  true  poet  as  well  as  orator  must  be 
inspired  with  this.  The  spirit  of  despotism  does 
not  occupy  a  single  corner  of  his  soul;  he  hates 
oppression  and  loves  liberty.  Whittier  is  deeply 
religious.  As  the  religious  sentiment  is  the 
strongest  in  man,  poetry,  to  be  living  and  mov- 
ing, must  be  pervaded  more  or  less  with  it. 
Though  the  poet  may  glitter  and  blaze  like  an 
iceberg  in  the  sun,  without  this  sentiment  he  is 
as  cold.  No  one  can  read  Whittier's  poetry 
without  being  convinced  that  he  is  a  man  of 
fervid  religious  feeling.  Such  poetry  as  his  could 
only  emanate  from  a  soul  that  holds  communion 
with  the  Infinite  Mind,  and  draws  life  and  in- 
spiration from  that  fountain. 

Mr.  Whittier  feels  evidently  a  deep  interest  in 
the  war  now  in  progress  in  our  country.  Though 
he  does  not  shoulder  arms  himself,  our  Northern 
or  Federal  army  no  doubt  has  his  best  wishes 
and  prayers  for  success,  while  he  is  still  ready 
to  combat  slavery  with  that  powerful  weapon, 
the  pen.  The  following  lines,  which  emanated 
from  him  not  long  since,  suggested  by  General 
Fremont's  proclamation  in  Missouri,  are  indica- 
tive of  his  state  of  mind  respecting  our  national 
crisis,  as  well  as  full  of  truth  adapted  to  the 
times: 

"  Thy  error,  Fremont,  simply  was  to  act 
A  plain  man's  part  without  the  statesman's  tact, 
And  taking  counsel  but  of  common-sense, 
To  strike  at  cause  as  well  as  consequence. 
So  take  thou  courage !  God  has  spoken  through  thee, 
Irrevocable,  the  mighty  words,  Be  free ! 
The  land  shakes  with  them,  and  the  slave's  dull  ear 
Turns  from  the  rice-field  stealthily  to  hear. 
Who  would  recall  them  now  must  first  arrest 
The  winds  that  blow  down  from  the  free  North-West, 
Ruffling  the  gulf,  or,  like  a  scroll,  roll  back 

The  Mississippi  to  his  upper  springs. 
Such  words  fulfill  their  prophecy,  and  lack 

But  the  full  time  to  harden  into  things." 

Our  poet's  present  home  is  in  Amesbury, 
Massachusetts,  to  which  place  he  removed  from 
his  early  home  about  twenty  years  since,  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  He  has  never 
been  married,  and  his  house  is  kept  by  an  un- 
married sister.  During  his  residence  there  he 
has    not    been    burdened   with   the    responsible 
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editorship  of  any  paper,  though  he  was  for 
several  years  the  corresponding  editor  of  the 
National  Era,  published  in  Washington,  in  con- 
nection with  contributing  largely  for  several 
other  periodicals.  He  avoids  public  notice  as 
much  as  possible,  and  seems  to  have  no  desire 
for  popular  applause.  His  modesty  and  diffi- 
dence are  most  marked.  His  diffidence  is  so 
great  that  awhile  since,  when  he  wrote  his  poem 
for  the  Friends'  School  Anniversary,  held  in 
Providence,  he  had  to  secure  a  friend  to  read  it 
on  the  occasion.  His  habits  are  simple  and 
wants  comparatively  few.  His  writings  yield 
him  a  moderate  income,  probably  sufficient  to 
supply  his  wants.  Though  not  rich  in  this 
world's  treasures,  he  is  rich  in  the  highest  sense, 
having  a  soul  stored  with  golden  thoughts  and 
noble  impulses,  ever  ready  to  express  themselves 
in  corresponding  deeds  as  well  as  in  verse.  May 
he  long  live  to  be  an  honor  to  American  litera- 
ture at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed  in  this  and  all  other 
lands ! 

THE  DISCONTENTED  FIR-TBEE. 
TRANSLATED   FROM    HANS   CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 


BY     LUELLA     CLARK, 


OUT  in  the  forest  stood  a  pretty  little  fir-tree. 
It  had  a  good  place.  It  could  get  the  sun ; 
there  was  air  enough,  and  round  about  grew 
many  larger  trees,  firs  as  well  as  pines. 

But  the  little  fir-tree  wished  very  much  to 
become  larger.  It  did  not  care  for  the  warm 
sun  and  the  fresh  air;  it  did  not  concern  itself 
about  the  peasant  children  who  gathered  chat- 
tering about  it  when  they  came  out  to  pick 
strawberries  and  raspberries.  They  often  came 
with  a  whole  vessel  full,  or  with  berries  strung 
on  a  straw,  and  then  they  seated  themselves  near 
the  fir-tree  and  said,  "Really  how  pretty  the 
little  thing  is!"  But  the  tree  could  not  bear 
that. 

In  the  following  year  it  was  one  long  limb 
larger,  and  the  year  after  it  was  larger  by  still 
another,  for  on  fir-trees  one  can  always,  by  the 
number  of  ofifshoots,  see  how  many  years  they 
have  been  growing. 

"0,  that  I  were  only  so  large  a  tree  as  the 
others,"  sighed  the  little  tree,  "then  I  could 
spread  abroad  my  branches,  and  with  a  crown 
look  out  into  the  wide  world.  The  birds  would 
then  build  nests  in  my  branches,  and  when  the 
wind  blew  I  could  nod  in  such  a  distinguished 
way,  just  like  the  others  yonder." 

It  had  very  little  joy  in  the  sunshine,  in  the 


birds,  and  the  rosy  clouds  which  morning  and 
evening  sailed  over  it. 

Then  it  was  Winter,  and  the  snow  lay  spark- 
ling white  round  about,  and  a  hare  came  re- 
peatedly and  leaped  over,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  little  tree.  0,  that  was  so  vexatious!  But 
two  Winters  past,  and  on  the  third  the  little 
tree  was  so  large  that  the  hare  was  obliged  to 
leap  around  it. 

"  0,  to  grow !  to  grow !  to  become  large  and 
old,  that  is  still  the  only  beauty  in  this  world !" 
thought  the  tree. 

In  the  Autumn  wood-cutters  always  came 
and  felled  some  of  the  largest  trees.  This  hap- 
pened each  year,  and  the  young  fir-tree,  which 
was  now  very  well  grown,  shuddered  at  it,  for 
the  great  splendid  trees  fell  with  crash,  and 
crackled  to  the  earth ;  their  branches  were  hewn 
off,  so  that  the  trees  looked  quite  naked,  long, 
and  slender,  and  could  hardly  be  recognized. 
Then  they  were  put  upon  wagons  and  drawn  off 
out  of  the  wood. 

In  the  Spring,  when  the  swallows  and  storks 
came,  the  trees  asked  them,  "  Do  you  know 
whither  the  trees  were  taken?  Have  you  not 
met  them  ?" 

The  swallows  knew  nothing  of  them,  but  the 
stork  looked  thoughtful,  nodded  the  head,  and 
said,  "  Yes,  I  really  believe  I  do.  Many  new 
ships  met  me  as  I  flew  out  of  Egypt,  and  on  the 
ships  were  splendid  masts — trees  which,  I  sup- 
pose, must  have  been  they,  they  had  the  fir  odor. 
I  often  saluted  them — the  splendid,  splendid 
things !" 

"  0  that  I  were  only  large  enough  to  sail 
over  the  sea!  Really,  though,  what  is  the  sea 
like,  and  how  does  it  look!" 

"  0,  it  would  be  too  tiresome  to  tell  you," 
said  the  stork,  and  therewith  went  away, 

"Rejoice  thou  in  thy  youth,"  said  the  sun- 
beam, "  rejoice  in  the  fresh  growth  of  the  young 
life  that  is  in  thee." 

And  the  wind  kissed  the  tree,  and  the  dew 
wept  tears  over  it,  but  the  fir-tree  did  not  care 
for  that.  When  it  came  toward  Christmas  time 
very  young  trees  were  felled — trees  which  were 
often  not  even  so  large  or  so  old  as  this  one 
which  had  neither  contentment  nor  repose,  but 
was  always  wishing  for  something.  These  young 
trees,  and  they  were  always  just  the  most  beau- 
tiful, retained  all  their  branches;  they  were  laid 
upon  wagons,  and  horses  drew  them  away  out 
of  the  wood. 

"Whither  do  they  go?"  asked  the  fir-tree; 
"  they  are  not  larger  than  I.  Indeed,  one  was 
there  which  was  much  smaller.  Why  do  they 
retain  all  their  branches?  Where  do  they  take 
them?" 
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"  We  know !  we  know !"  twittered  the  spar- 
rows. "Down  in  the  city;  we  have  looked  in 
at  the  windows.  We  know  where  they  go.  0, 
they  arrive  at  the  greatest  splendor  and  glory 
that  one  can  think  of!  We  have  looked  into 
the  windows,  and  have  learned  that  they  are 
placed  in  a  warm  room  and  are  adorned  with 
beautiful  things,  golden  apples,  royal  cakes,  play- 
things, and  many  hundreds  of  lights." 

"And  then?"  asked  the  fir-tree,  and  trembled 
in  all  its  branches;  "and  then — what  happens 
then?" 

"Indeed,  we  have  not  seen  any  more;  but 
that  was  unparalleled." 

"  If  I  am  but  destined  also  to  tread  this  shin- 
ing way!"  exulted  the  fir-tree.  "That  is  still 
better  than  to  go  over  the  sea.  How  I  suffer 
with  longing !  Would  it  were  already  Christ- 
mas !  Now  I  am  as  large  as  those  that  were 
carried  away  the  last  year.  0,  that  I  could  be 
first  upon  the  wagon !  That  I  were  already  in 
the  warm  room  with  all  the  beauty  and  splen- 
dor, and  then — yes,  then  there  must  come  some- 
thing far  more  beautiful.  Why  otherwise  would 
they  adorn  me  so?  There  must  be  something 
greater  still.  There  must  come  something  still 
more  splendid.     But  what?" 

"Rejoice  in  us,"  said  the  air  and  the  sunshine; 
"rejoice  in  the  freedom  of  thy  fresh  youth." 

But  he  by  no  means  rejoiced,  yet  grew  and 
grew.  Winter  and  Summer  he  stood,  green — 
dark  green  there  he  stood,  and  the  people  who 
saw  him  said,  "  That  is  a  beautiful  tree."  And 
at  Christmas  time  he  was  felled  first  of  all. 
The  ax  pierced  deep  through  the  heart,  and  the 
tree  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  sigh;  he  felt  a 
pain,  a  weakness,  he  could  not  think  of  any 
bliss  any  where;  he  was  troubled  to  be  obliged 
to  part  from  home,  from  the  place  upon  which 
he  had  grown.  He  knew  that  he  should  see  no 
more  his  beloved  companions,  the  little  bushes 
and  flowers  round  about ;  yes,  perhaps  not  even 
once  again  the  birds.  The  departure  was  by  no 
means  pleasant.  The  tree  first  came  to  him- 
self as  he,  unloaded  in  the  court  with  other 
trees,  heard  a  man  say,  "  This  one  here  is  mag- 
nificent.    We  need  only  this." 

Now  came  the  servants  in  full  array  and  car- 
ried the  tree  into  a  great,  beautiful  hall.  Round 
about  upon  the  walls  hung  pictures,  and  there 
were  great  Chinese  vases  and  swinging  chairs, 
silken  sofas,  great  tables  full  of  picture-books, 
and  toys  for  a  hundred  times  a  hundred  dol- 
lars— at  least  so  said  the  children.  And  the  fir- 
tree  was  set  in  a  great  vessel  filled  with  sand; 
but  no  one  could  see  that,  for  it  was  hung  about 
with  green  boughs,  and  stood  upon  a  great,  gay- 
colored  carpet.     How  the  tree  trembled! 


"What  will  happen  now?"  The  servants  as 
well  as  the  maidens  adorned  him.  Upon  one 
branch  they  hung  little  nets  cut  out  of  colored 
paper,  and  each  net  was  filled  with  confection- 
ery; golden  apples  and  walnuts  hung  down 
upon  it  as  if  they  grew  there  fast,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  red,  blue,  and  white  lights  were 
stuck  fast  in  the  branches.  Puppets,  which 
looked  like  real  men — the  tree  had  never  seen 
such  before — hovered  in  the  greenness,  and  high 
overhead  upon  the  summit  was  set  a  star  of 
golden  tinsel;  that  was  splendid!  very  extra- 
ordinarily splendid! 

"This  evening,"  they  all  said,  "this  evening 
it  will  shine." 

"  0,"  thought  the  tree,  "  would  it  were  already 
evening !  Would  that  the  lights  might  be  soon 
kindled!  And  what  happens  then?  If  the  tree 
could  but  come  out  of  the  wood  to  see  me !  If 
the  sparrows  might  but  fly  against  the  window- 
panes!  If  I  might  but  stand  fast  here  and  be 
adorned  Winter  and  Summer!" 

Yes,  he  did  not  anticipate  misfortune;  but  he 
had  downright  backache,  and  backaches  are  for 
fir-trees  as  bad  as  headaches  for  us  people. 

Now  the  lights  were  kindled.  What  glory ! 
What  splendor  I  The  tree  trembled  so  in  all  its 
branches  that  one  of  the  lights  burned  the  foli- 
age— it  was  badly  singed. 

"  God  preserve  us !"  shrieked  the  maidens, 
and  hastily  extinguished  the  light.  Now  the 
tree  dared  not  quiver  at  all.  0,  that  was  a 
pity  I  It  was  afraid  of  losing  some  of  its  adorn- 
ing. It  was  quite  confused  with  all  its  splendor. 
And  now  the  folding  doors  were  opened,  and  a 
multitude  of  children  rushed  in  as  if  they  would 
upset  the  whole  tree.  The  other  people  came 
thoughtfully  after.  The  little  ones  stood  quite 
astonished,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Then  they 
exulted  again,  so  that  all  resounded.  They 
danced  about  the  tree,  and  one  gift  after  another 
was  plucked  off. 

"What  are  they  doing?"  thought  the  tree. 
"What  will  happen?"  And  the  lights  burned 
down  close  to  the  branches,  and  as  fast  as  they 
burned  down  they  were  extinguished,  and  then 
the  children  obtained  permission  to  plunder  the 
tree.  0,  they  rushed  upon  it  so  that  all  its 
branches  cracked,  and  had  it  not  been  made  fast 
with  a  spike  it  would  surely  have  been  upset. 

The  children  danced  about  with  their  splen- 
did toys,  but  no  one  noticed  the  tree  except  the 
old  nurse,  who  came  and  looked  between  the 
branches,  but  only  in  order  to  see  if  a  fig  or  an 
apple  had  been  forgotten. 

"  A  story !  a  story !"  cried  the  children,  and 
drew  in  a  plump  little  man  to  the  tree,  who 
seated  himself  just  beneath  it. 
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"  Here  we  are  in  the  verdure/'  said  he,  "  and 
besides  the  tree  may  have  nuts  upon  it  to  hear. 
But  I  will  tell  you  only  one  story.  Will  you 
hear  that  of  Iveda  Aveda  or  that  of  Klumpe 
Dumpe,  who  fell  down  the  stairs  and  yet  came 
to  honor  and  obtained  the  princess?" 

"  Iveda  Aveda,"  cried  some.  "  Klumpe  Dum- 
pe," cried  others.  What  a  cry  and  shriek  that 
was!  But  the  tree  kept  itself  quite  still  and 
thought, 

"  I  have  no  share  in  that.  I  shall  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it."  He  had  been  a  sharer,  but 
had  finished.     What  should  he  do  now? 

And  the  man  told  about  Klumpe  Dumpe,  who 
fell  down  stairs  and  yet  came  to  distinction  and 
obtained  the  princess. 

And  the  children  clapped  their  hands,  and 
cried  "  More,  more !"  They  wished  to  hear  also 
the  story  of  Iveda  Aveda,  but  they  obtained 
only  that  of  Klumpe  Dumpe. 

The  fir-tree  stood  very  silent  and  thoughtful. 
The  birds  in  the  wood  had  never  told  any  thing 
like  that. 

"Klumpe  Dumpe  fell  down  stairs  and  yet 
obtained  the  princess!  Yes,  yes;  so  it  goes  in 
the  world  too,"  thought  the  fir-tree,  and  believed 
that  it  was  true,  because  he  was  so  nice  a  man 
who  told  it.  "Yes,  yes,  who  knows?  Perhaps 
I  shall  also  fall  down  stairs  and  obtain  a  prin- 
cess." And  he  rejoiced  in  anticipation  of  being 
adorned  again  on  the  next  day  with  lights  and 
toys,  gold  and  fruits.  "To-morrow  I  will  not 
shiver,"  he  thought.  *'I  will  enjoy  rightly  all 
my  splendor.  To-morrow  I  will  hear  again  the 
story  of  Klumpe  Dumpe,  and  perhaps  also  that 
of  Iveda  Aveda."  And  the  tree  stood  the  whole 
night  still  and  thoughtful. 

In  the  morning  the  servants  and  the  little 
maidens  came  in, 

"Now  the  adornment  begins  again,"  thought 
the  tree.  But  they  dragged  him  out  of  the 
room  up  the  stairs  and  placed  him  where  no 
daylight  could  enter,  in  a  dark  corner  on  the 
floor. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  thought  the  tree. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  here?  What,  indeed,  shall  I 
listen  to  here?" 

And  he  leaned  against  the  wall  and  thought, 
and  thought.  And  he  had  time  enough,  for  days 
and  nights  came  and  no  one  came  up,  and  when 
at  last  some  one  did  come  it  was  only  in  order 
to  set  a  great  cask  into  the  corner.  Now  the 
tree  stood  entirely  hidden;  it  must  be  that  he 
was  quite  forgotten. 

"  Now  it  is  Winter  out  of  doors,"  thought  the 
tree!  "The  earth  is  hard  and  covered  with 
snow.  The  men  could  not  plant  me,  therefore 
I  shall  stand  here  till  Spring.     How  thoughtful 


that  is !  Men  are  indeed  very  good.  If  it  were 
only  not  so  dark  here  and  so  frightfully  lone- 
some !  Not  even  one  little  hare.  It  was,  indeed, 
very  pretty  out  there  in  the  woods  when  the 
snow  was  lying  about  and  the  hare  sprang  past. 
Yes,  even  when  the  hare  sprang  over  me;  but 
at  that  time  I  could  not  bear  it.  Up  here, 
though,  it  is  so  frightfully  lonesome." 

"Peep,  peep,"  said  a  little  mouse,  and  crept 
forth,  and  then  another  little  one  came.  They 
smelt  the  tree,  and  then  glided  up  among  the 
branches, 

"  It  is  grievously  cold,"  said  the  little  mice, 
"otherwise  it  is  very  well  here,  is  it  not,  thou 
old  fir-tree?" 

"  I  am  not  at  all  old,"  said  the  fir-tree,  "  there 
are  many  that  are  far  older  than  I." 

"How  earnest  thou  here?"  asked  the  mice, 
"and  what  do  you  know?"  They  were  exceed- 
ingly inquisitive.  "Tell  us  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful place  upon  earth.  Hast  thou  ever  been 
there?  Hast  thou  been  into  the  store-room 
where  cheeses  lie  upon  the  shelves  and  hams 
hang  under  the  covers?  where  one  dances  upon 
tallow  candles?  where  one  goes  in  lean  and 
comes  out  fat?" 

"I  know  nothing  of  that,"  said  the  tree,  "but 
I  know  the  wood  where  the  sun  shines  and  the 
birds  sing,"  and  then  he  told  all  about  his  youth, 
and  the  little  mice  had  never  heard  the  like 
before ;  and  they  listened  and  said,  "  Indeed, 
how  much  thou  hast  seen  !  how  happy  thou  hast 
been!" 

"I?"  said  the  fir-tree,  and  thought  about  what 
he  himself  had  told,  "  Yes,  those  were  really 
very  glad  times."  But  then  he  told  of  the 
Christmas  night  when  he  was  adorned  with 
cakes  and  lights, 

"0,"  said  the  little  mice,  "how  happy  thou 
hast  been,  thou  old  fir-tree !" 

"  I  am  not  at  all  old,"  said  the  tree.  "  I  came 
first  from  the  forest  this  Winter." 

"  How  beautifully  thou  talkest !"  said  the  lit- 
tle mice.  And  on  the  next  night  they  came 
with  four  other  little  mice,  who  would  also  hear 
the  tree  talk,  and  the  more  he  related  the 
more  distinctly  he  remembered  every  thing,  and 
thought — "Those  were,  indeed,  very  pleasant 
times,  but  they  may  come  again.  Klumpe 
Dumpe  fell  down  the  stairs  and  yet  obtained 
the  princess.  Perhaps  I  may  also  obtain  the 
princess." 

And  then  the  fir-tree  thought  of  a  pretty  lit- 
tle birch  which  grew  out  in  the  wood.  That 
was  for  the  fir-tree  a  really-beautiful  princess. 

"Who  is  Klumpe  Dumpe?"  asked  the  little 
mice.  And  then  the  fir-tree  told  the  whole 
story ;  he  could  remember  every  single  word,  and 
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the  little  mice  were  near  to  springing  into  the 
top  of  the  tree  for  joy  about  it. 

On  tlie  following  night  came  many  more  mice, 
and  on  Sunday,  indeed,  two  rats,  but  they 
tliought  the  story  was  not  pretty,  and  that 
troubled  the  little  mice,  for  now  they  also 
thought  less  of  it. 

"Do  you  know  only  the  one  story?"  asked 
the  rats. 

"  Only  the  one,"  said  the  tree,  "  which  I  heard 
on  my  glorious  evening.  At  that  time  I  did  not 
think  how  happy  I  was." 

"  That  is  a  very  miserable  story.  Do  you  know 
none  of  lard  and  tallow  candles?  no  store-room 
stories?" 

"No,"  said  the  tree. 

"Then  we  thank  you  for  that,"  answered  the 
rats,  and  went  back  to  their  own  place. 

The  little  mice  remained  away  also  at  last, 
and  then  the  tree  sighed — "  That  was  really  very 
pretty  when  they  all  sat  about  me — the  merry 
little  mice — and  listened  while  I  talked  to  them. 
Now  that  also  is  past.  But  I  will  think  about 
it  to  rejoice  myself  when  I  shall  get  out  again." 

But  when  did  that  happen?  One  morning 
people  came  and  set  the  cask  away;  the  tree 
was  drawn  forth  and  thrown  very  hard  upon 
the  floor,  but  a  servant  thrust  it  immediately 
down  the  stairs  where  the  daylight  shone  in. 

"  Now  life  begins  again,"  thought  the  tree. 
He  felt  the  fresh  air,  the  first  sunbeams,  and 
now  he  was  out  in  the  court.  Every  thing 
passed  so  quickly,  the  tree  entirely  forgot  to 
think  of  itself,  there  was  so  much  round  about 
to  see.  The  court  bordered  upon  a  garden,  and 
every  thing  was  blossoming  in  it.  The  roses 
hung  over  the  little  lattice  so  fresh  and  fragrant, 
and  the  swallows  flew  about  and  said,  "Quivi, 
quivi,  my  man  has  come,"  but  it  was  not  the 
fir-tree  which  they  meant. 

"Now  I  shall  live,"  exulted  the  tree,  and  ex- 
tended its  branches,  but,  alas !  they  were  all  dry 
and  yellow,  and  it  lay  there  in  the  corner  among 
weeds  and  nettles.  The  star  of  golden  paper 
still  sat  upon  its  summit  and  glowed  in  the 
clear  sunshine. 

On  the  court  played  a  couple  of  cheerful  chil- 
dren, who  had  danced  about  the  tree  on  Christ- 
mas night,  and  had  been  so  glad  over  it.  The 
smaller  one  ran  in  and  tore  off"  the  gold  star. 

"See  what  remains  still  upon  the  ugly  old 
fir-tree,"  he  said,  and  trod  upon  the  branches 
so  that  they  cracked  under  his  boots. 

As  the  tree  looked  upon  all  the  freshness  and 
splendor  of  the  flowers  in  the  garden  it  thought 
of  itself,  and  wished  it  had  remained  in  the 
dark  corner  upon  the  floor.  It  thought  of  its 
fresh  youth  in  the  wood,  of  the  glad  Christmas 


evening,  and  of  the  little  mice  which  had  so 
cheerfully  listened  to  the  story  of  Klumpe 
Dumpe. 

"  Past,  past !"  said  the  old  tree.  "  0,  had  I 
only  been  glad  when  I  might!     Past,  past!" 

And  the  servant  came  and  cut  the  tree  in  lit- 
tle pieces — a  whole  bundle  lay  there.  It  flashed 
up  clear  under  the  great  brown  kettle,  and  it 
sighed  so  deeply  that  the  children  who  played 
there  ran  and  seated  themselves  before  the  fire 
and  looked  into  it.  But  with  every  sigh  the 
tree  thought  upon  a  Summer  day  in  the  forest, 
or  of  a  Winter  night  out  there  when  the  stars 
twinkled.  It  thought  of  the  Christmas  evening, 
and  of  Klumpe  Dumpe,  the  only  story  which  it 
had  heard  and  knew  how  to  relate,  and  then 
the  tree  was  burned  up. 

The  boys  played  in  the  garden,  and  the 
smaller  had  upon  his  breast  the  gold  star  which 
the  tree  had  worn  on  its  happiest  evening;  now 
it  was  gone,  and  with  it  the  story  also — gone, 
gone;  and  so  it  goes  with  all  stories. 


"WATEK. 


BY     3IARY     F.    TABEB, 


Water  clear  and  sparkling  bright 
Seems  to  me  a  thing  of  light, 
Like  a  maiden  glad  and  free 
In  its  still  rejoicing  glee. 

Onward  in  its  course  it  comes, 
While  its  busy  tune  it  hums, 
Singing,  flowing,  cheerfully, 
Ever  onward  to  the  sea. 

See  where  first  it  leaves  its  bed, 
Deep  in  mossy  covert  hid ; 
Silent,  slow,  and  soft  its  tread 
Where  the  Autumn  leaves  lie  dead. 

Now  more  rapid  in  its  course 
From  the  moss  it  breaketh  loose; 
Swifter,  swifter  now  it  flows, 
Wider  still  the  streamlet  grows. 

Now  no  more  a  little  stream. 
Through  the  tall  trees  see  it  gleam, 
But  a  river,  in  whose  way 
Eddies  many  a  little  bay. 

Now  a  river  broad  and  long. 
In  its  course  becoming  strong, 
Caring  not  for  rock  or  stone, 
Dashes  over  them  in  foam. 

On  the  cliff^'s  edge  hear  it  roar 
With  its  thunder  evermore. 
Looking  most  like  soft  white  snow 
As  it  gently  falls  below. 

See,  it  nears  the  ocean's  waves. 
Stealing  onward  to  its  caves. 
Then  with  anxious,  eager  haste 
Rushes  headlong  to  the  waste. 
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BY    DAVID     CEEAMEE. 


ALL  great  men  must  suffer  the  penalty  of 
their  greatness,  and  pay  a  premium  for  their 
reputation.  Backbiters,  intermeddlers,  and  de- 
famers,  all  demand  a  bonus  of  the  illustrious 
good  and  great,  which  must  be  paid,  though  it 
be  at  the  rate  of  tears,  and  pains,  and  blood, 
and  life.  No  great  man  can  be  happy  except 
in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  the  ivicked,  the 
hypercritical,  and  the  envious. 

"  The  miglitier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honor'd,  or  begets  him  hate; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state." 

Among  our  earliest  readings  was  Pope's  beau- 
tiful translation  of  the  Iliad.  None  of  his  many 
inimitable  descriptions  of  character  made  a 
deeper  impression  upon  our  youthful  mind  than 
that  of  Thersites.  Well  do  we  remember  the 
long,  misshapen  head,  the  blinking  eye,  the 
mountain  shoulders,  and  the  halting  gait;  and 
not  less  indelibly  fixed  are  the  leading  features 
of  his  mental  malformation,  how 

"  He  chief  gloried,  in  licentious  style, 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 
Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possest 

■  And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best." 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  fortune  of  all  illus- 
trious men  from  the  first  historian  and  lawgiver, 
Moses,  down  to  the  present  time,  so  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  furnish  examples,  or  we  might 
instance  the  facts  concerning  Joseph,  or  Daniel, 
or  Paul,  or  Seneca,  or  Galileo.  But  while  it  is 
the  unfailing  lot  of  "all"  the  good  and  great  to 
"suffer  persecution,"  so  may  they,  if  Christians, 
like  the  great  Apostle,  after  recounting  the 
"persecutions  and  afflictions"  which  came  upon 
him  "at  Antioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra,"  ex- 
claim, "  Out  of  them  all  the  Lord  delivered  me." 

On  a  certain  occasion  Mr.  John  Wesley  was 
preparing  to  leave  home  with  his  niece,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Charles,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  take  with  him  to  London.  Just  as 
they  were  about  starting,  in  came  his  brother 
very  much  agitated,  and  informed  Mr.  Wesley 
that  during  the  night  a  false  and  disgraceful 
publication  respecting  him  had  been  circulated 
through  the  town,  which  he  must  at  once  con- 
tradict. Looking  at  his  niece  without  seeming 
to  notice  his  brother,  and  perceiving  in  her  coun- 
tenance an  expression  of  disappointment,  he 
calmly  said  to  her,  "  Sally,  my  dear,  get  ready." 

"What,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "not  before  re- 
futing the  base  calumny  which  your  enemies 
have  published  against  you  ?" 


"Brother,"  said  Mr.  Wesley,  "when  I  gave 
myself  to  the  service  of  God,  I  did  not  reserve 
my  reputation.     Sally,  let  us  go  to  London." 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which,  this  great  man 
treated  his  persecutors.  «» 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  the 
perusal  of  the  following  epistle — the  original  of 
which  has  been  deposited  in  the  Methodist  His- 
torical Society  at  Baltimore — and  which  we  be- 
lieve has  never  before  been  published.  Although 
Dr.  Clarke  was  but  twenty-five  years  old  when 
he  wrote  this  letter,  he  had  already  attained  a 
wide  reputation  as  an  able  and  eloquent  preacher. 
This  kind  of  annoyance,  though  it  concerns  the 
dearest  interests  of  life  and  the  holiest  affections 
of  the  heart,  we  apprehend  is  not  unfrequently 
experienced  by  the  younger  class  of  ministers. 
Let  all  similar  busy-bodies  in  other  men's  mat- 
ters, learn  a  lesson  from  the  plain  advice  ad- 
ministered in  the  following  letter  by  Mr.  Clarke 
to  his  persecut(^s: 

^  Plymouth,  Dec.  18,  1785. 

My  Bear  Brother, — Your  kind  epistle  of  the  13th 
instant  I  received  yesterday,  full  fraught  with  intelli- 
gence indeed !  and  I  embrace  the  very  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  an  answer.  A  few  things  I  beg 
leave  to  premise  before  I  speak  directly  on  the  subjects 
contained  in  your  epistle.  First,  it  is  now  Sunday, 
about  12  o'clock;  I  have  twice  to  preach,  and  several 
things  previous  to  that  to  regard,  consequently  have 
not  time  to  enter  into  a  minute  discussion  of  every 
punctilio  your  kindness  has  favored  me  with.  My  last 
visit  to  your  circuit  has  cost  me  a  flood  of  afflictions. 
My  Dock  friends  have  thought  themselves  injured — 
have  complained  a  good  deal  I  suppose  to  each  other, 
and  at  last  brought  their  complaints  to  Mr.  Mason,  and 
have  grieved  and  prejudiced  his  mind,  so  that  I  be- 
lieve he  was  led  to  indulge  some  things  which  were 
much  to  my  disadvantage;  but  God,  the  heart-search- 
ing God,  knows  my  innocence.  However,  the  trouble 
this  has  occasioned  me,  and  the  pains  my  soul  has  en- 
dured on  the  account  I  am  absolutely  incapable  of  de- 
scribing, but  my  cause  is  in  the  hand  of  God.  The 
receipt  of  your  letter  occasioned  some  more  uneasiness, 
nevertheless  I  am  glad  you  wrote,  because  it  has  given 
me  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  you  and  my  dear 
mother  concerning  what  you  have  written  about  Miss 
Hoyten.  But  first  I  ask  in  the  name  of  God,  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  people?  Are  they  determined  to 
destroy  their  souls  by  lying,  slandering,  and  evil- 
speaking?  Why  is  it  that  they  are  so  abundantly 
concerned  about  matters  which,  if  as  represented,  yet 
they  have  no  business  with?  Will  the  Methodists — 
will  the  people  of  God  never  learn  wisdom?  Suppose 
I  had  a  mind  to  marry  a  broomstick,  have  they  any 
right  to  interfere?  Do  they  know  the  mechanism 'of 
my  affections,  and  what  objects  are  capable  of  attract- 
ing them?  Have  they  entered  so  far  into  the  arcana 
of  God  as  to  know  the  very  person  he  has  designed  I 
should  or  should  not  be  connected  with?  But  to  be 
as  short  as  possible.  Be  it  known  unto  you,  my  re- 
spected brother,  I  have  never  spoken  to  Miss  Hoyten 
concerning  marriage,  nor  paid  my  addresses  to  her,  or 
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any  other  in  tho  creation  on  that  subject,  nor  do  I 
ever  intend  to  make  her  any  proposals  of  the  kind.  I 
am  yet  entirely  free  from  any  such  connections  with 
every  female  under  the  sun,  aud  it  may  continue  so  to 
all  eternity  for  aught  I  know. 

"  That  I  sought  every  opportunity  of  being  in  her 
company,  and  neglected  retirement  to  bo  with  her,"  is 
an  absolute  falsity  and  slander.  To  neglect  retirement 
for  any  male  or  female,  however  excellent,  I  deem  a 
notorious  sin.  I  have  not  done  it  since  I  knew  God, 
nor  I  trust  ever  shall  till  my  spirit  returns  to  him. 
'T  is  true  I  was  kept  beyond  my  time  reluctantly 
when  at  Mr.  Brewett's  at  tea,  waiting  till  she  procured 
me  the  pattern  which  I  was  requested — at  Dock — to 
procure  from  a  friend  there ;  but  who  could  have  thought 
it  possible  that  the  above  inference  could  be  deduced 
from  this?  I  hope  none  of  those  who  are  called  the 
people  of  God  have  had  any  hand  in  this  iniquitous 
matter.  Miss  Hoyten  is  a  person  I  respect  for  her 
soul's  sake,  and  if  she  continues  in  connection  and 
proves  faithful,  I  shall  rejoice  that  God  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  of  admitting  her  to  the  possession  of  those 
privileges  which  she  may  now  enjoy.  Those  persons 
whom  I  join  in  society  are  in  a  particular  manner  dear 
to  me;  this  you  have  yourself  experienced,  and  ff  you, 
she,  or  any  other  person  whom  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  sincere,  should  ask  my  advice  in  any  matter 
in  which  their  souls  are  concerned,  I  should  deem  it 
my  duty  to  give  it  either  by  word  or  writing. 

I  have  been  detained  longer  in  the  discussion  of  the 
above  than  I  intended.  Perhaps  what  is  said  may 
suffice.  When  you  hear  persons  speak  any  thing  more 
concerning  it,  recommend  to  them  in  God's  name,  and 
in  my  name,  Mr.  Wesley's  sermon  on  "  Evil-Speak- 
ing," and  that  through  the  mercy  of  God  may  eflfect  a 
cure.  But  still  I  must  confess  I  am  determined  never 
to  consult  the  humor  of  the  people  when  I  enter  into 
matrimonial  connections,  either  concerning  the  person 
or  the  place.  Indeed,  the  advice  of  a  sincere  friend 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  such  a  case,  but  0 
how  rarely  is  one  to  be  found !  The  connection — which 
in  the  latter  part  of  your  letter  you  seem  indirectly  to 
advise — may  never  take  place,  as  I  have  not  yet  spoken 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  Miss  B.  concerning  it, 
though  the  contrary  has  been  imagined  by  many — for 
our  people  are  such  excellent  logicians,  adhering  so  to 
ratiocination  that  the  major  part  of  their  conversation 
is  only  a  concatenation  of  deductions  and  inferences. 
One  thing  in  logic  they  seem  indeed  to  be  entirely  un- 
acquainted with;  namely,  the  necessity  of  inferring 
from  right  premises.  May  God  be  merciful  to  them 
for  Christ's  sake ! 

The  Latin  Testament  I  should  be  glad  to  have,  if  it 
is  in  good  order.  The  Erasmus  I  have  no  use  for,  as 
I  have  one  already.  I  know  of  no  means  of  convey- 
ance ;  if  you  can  meet  with  any  this  side  of  July  you 
may  send  it;  but  why  should  I  mention  a  time  so  dis- 
tant? Eternity  is  at  hand!  Many  solemn  thoughts 
concerning  it  have  occurred  to  my  mind  lately  from 
the  very  frail  tenement  my  soul  inhabits,  with  the  va- 
rious pressures  the  tenant  and  habitation  endure,  lead 
me  to  infer, 

"  My  race  of  glory  'a  run,  my  race  of  shame, 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  who  rest." 

0,  my  God,  prepare  me   for  a  happy,  and,  I  care  not 


how  sudden,  an  exit  from  this  vale  of  shadows — this 
world  of  outsidcs,  to  that  place  of  repose  where  trials 
from  men  nor  devils  dare  not  enter ! 

I  am,  my  dear  Richard,  etc.,        Adam  Clarke. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  over- 
ofHcious  friends  of  Mr.  Clarke  had  selected  at 
least  two  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  they  de- 
sired he  would  choose  for  a  life  companion; 
neither  of  whom,  however,  happened  to  please 
his  fancy.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  now  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  his  own 
choice  and  the  object  of  his  warmest  affections. 
Here  also  we  shall  find  him  surrounded  by  dif- 
ficulties and  trials,  but  of  a  different  character, 
and  coming  from  a  different  quarter.  If,  in  the 
former  case,  mistaken  friends  adopted  a  ques- 
tionable policy  to  induce  him  to  give  his  hand 
without  his  heart,  in  the  latter  we  shall  find 
that  while  both  lovers  were  true  as  truth  itself 
to  each  other,  opposition  of  the  strongest  char- 
acter, and  in  some  instances  not  without  dis- 
honorable motives,  was  made  to  the  match  by 
some  of  the  relatives  of  the  lady,  and  even  by 
her  mother,  which,  after  being  long  continued, 
was  eventually  overcome  by  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Wesley.  The  result  was  one  of  the  happi- 
est marriages  of  which  we  have  any  account. 

Adam  Clarke  commenced  traveling  as  an  itin- 
erant preacher  under  Mr.  Wesley  in  1782,  when 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  he  was  small 
of  stature,  and  so  delicately  formed  that  he  was 
called    "the    little    boy"    preacher.      This    was 
often,  says   he,  "a   grievous   trial   to   him,   and 
was  the  subject  of  many  perplexing  reasonings," 
for   fear   that  men   and  women   of  mature   age 
would  refuse  to  listen  to  him,  or  only  come  out 
of  curiosity  "to  hear  a   boy  preach."     But  his 
distressing  forebodings  were  soon  dispelled.     On 
his  first  circuit,  Bradford,  his  congregations  were 
always  respectful  and  sometimes  unusually  large, 
and  his  ministrations  were  blessed  to  the  salva- 
tion of  many  souls.     There  were  four  preachers 
on  the  circuit,  and  it  did  not  come  to  his  turn 
to   visit   some   of  his    appointments,    of   which 
there  were  forty,  more  than   one  for  every  day 
in  the  month,  till  the  Spring  of  1783.     A  place 
called  Road,  near  Trowbridge,  was  one  of  these, 
where  usually  the  congregation  was  very  small, 
and  there  were   only  two  or  three  members  in 
the  society.     Previously  to  his  coming  a  report 
was  spread  abroad  that  "a  little  boy"  was  to 
preach  in  the  Methodist  chapel  at  such  a  time, 
and  nearly  all  the  young  people  of  the  place, 
of  both    sexes,   from    fourteen    to    twenty-five, 
flocked  to   hear  him.     So  that  long  before  the 
time  the  chapel  was  crowded  and  very  few  el- 
derly persons  could  gain  admittance.     While  he 
was  preaching  the  attention  of  the  crowded  au- 
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dience  was  deep  and  solemn,  and  the  silence 
broken  only  by  his  own  voice.  After  sermon 
he  gave  out  Charles  Wesley's  beautiful  hymn, 
commencing, 

"  Vain,  delusive  world,  adieu," 

accompanying  the  singing  of  each  stanza  with 
appropriate  remarks  and  exhortations.  During 
prayer  many  were  deeply  affected.  That  night 
and  next  morning  thirteen  persons,  young  men 
and  women,  called  upon  him  earnestly  inquir- 
ing what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  A  religious 
concern  became  general  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood, at  first  among  the  young  persons,  many 
of  whom  were  converted,  and  then  extended  to 
the  older  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

During  this  revival  Mr.  Clarke  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  young  lady  whom  he  five 
years  afterward  married,  and  who  was  doubtless 
among  the  gracious  fruits  of  the  revival.  In 
giving  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Trowbridge  in 
the  Fall  of  1786,  he  says,  "There  were  in  the 
society  at  this  place  several  young  women,  who 
were  among  the  most  sensible  and  pious  in  the 
Methodist  connection,  particularly  the  Miss 
Cookes — Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Frances;  the  lat- 
ter two  having  been  .among  the  first  members 
of  the  society  in  this  town.  With  these  young 
ladies  he  occasionally  corresponded,  especially 
with  the  second,  ever  since  he  had  been  on  that 
circuit."  Subsequently  Mary,  the  eldest  sister, 
joined  the  society,  and  she  too  became  one  of 
his  "occasional"  correspondents.  On  this  visit 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  took  place,  and 
although  he  does  not  say  so,  we  believe  there 
was  an  "engagement,"  which  was  honorably 
and  happily  consummated  about  two  years 
afterward. 

But  this  happy  result  did  not  occur  till  the 
parties,  ever  faithful  to  each  other,  had  passed 
through  a  fiery  ordeal  of  opposition  and  perse- 
cution. Miss  Mary  Cooke  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  John  Cooke,  clothier,  of  Trowbridge; 
she  was  well  educated,  and  of  a  fine  natural 
disposition,  deep  piety,  and  sound  judgment. 
Their  attachment  was  grounded  upon  an  ac- 
quaintance of  several  years,  and  was  formed  on 
the  purest  principles  of  reason  and  religion. 
The  connection  between  Mr.  Clarke  and  Miss 
Cooke,  says  the  biographer,  "was  too  good  and 
holy  not  to  be  opposed.  Some  of  her  friends  sup- 
posed they  should  be  degraded  by  her  alliance  with 
a  Methodist  preacher,  but  pretended  to  cover  their 
unprincipled  opposition  with  the  vail,  that  one 
so  delicately  bred  up  would  not  be  able  to  bear 
the  troubles  and  privations  of  a  Methodist 
preacher's  life."  These  persons  so  prejudiced 
Mr.  Wesley  himself,  that  he  threatened  to  expel 


Mr.  Clarke  from   the  connection  if  he  married 
the  lady  without  the  consent  of  her  mother. 

Knowing  that  Mr.  Wesley  had  been  imposed 
upon  by  misrepresentations,  both  Mr.  Clarke  and 
Miss  Cooke  laid  a  plain  and  full  statement  of 
the  case  before  him ;  he  also  heard  the  opposite 
party,  who  at  length  were  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  they  knew  of  no  just  cause  to  pre- 
vent the  connection.  Nothing  now  remained  to 
be  accomplished  but  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  mother.  Mrs.  Cooke  placed  her  opposition 
entirely  on  a  consideration  of  the  destructive 
hardships  which  her  daughter  would  have  to 
endure  by  becoming  the  wife  of  an  itinerant 
Methodist  minister;  confessing  that  she  had  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Clarke,  whom  she  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  piety,  his  learning,  and  his  good 
sense. 

Mr.  Wesley,  who  intimately  knew  and  sin- 
cerely loved  both  parties,  and  who  felt  all  the 
interest  of  a  parent  toward  them,  "interposed 
his  good  offices  to  bring  these  matters  to  an 
accommodation — made  those  who  were  called 
Methodists  ashamed  of  the  part  they  had  taken 
in  this  business,  and  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to 
Mrs.  Cooke.  The  opposition,  which  had  arisen 
to  a  species  of  persecution,  now  began  to  relax; 
and  as  the  hostile  party  chose  at  least  to  sleep 
on  their  arms,"  after  waiting  about  a  year  longer 
Mr.  Clarke  and  Miss  Cooke  were  married  in 
Trowbridge  church,  April  17,  1788.  Few  con- 
nections of  this  kind,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  were 
ever  more  opposed;  and  few,  if  any,  were  ever 
more  happy.  The  steadiness  of  the  parties,  dur- 
ing this  opposition,  endeared  them  to  each  other; 
they  believed  that  God  had  joined  them  to- 
gether, and  no  storm  or  difficulty  in  life  was 
able  to  put  them  asunder."  Their  principal  op- 
ponents lived  long  enough  to  know  that  they 
meddled  with  what  did  not  concern  them ;  and 
Mrs.  Cooke,  many  years  before  her  death,  saw 
that  she  had  been  imposed  on  and  deceived,  and 
that  this  marriage  was  one  of  the  most  happy 
in  her  family. 


KELIGION. 

Those  who  make  religion  to  consist  in  the 
contempt  of  this  world  and  its  enjoyments,  are 
under  a  very  fatal  and  dangerous  mistake.  As 
life  is  the  gift  of  Heaven,  it  is  religior  to  enjoy 
it.  He,  therefore,  who  can  be  happy  in  himself, 
and  who  contributes  all  that  i"  in  his  power  to- 
ward the  happiness  of  others — and  none  but 
the  virtuous  can  so  be  and  so  do — answers  most 
effectually  the  ends  of  his  creation,  is  an  honor 
to  his  nature,  and  a  pattern  to  mankind. 
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NUMBER   II. 

LAiirswooD  Parsonage,  Oct.  13,  18 — . 

YESTERDAY  was  the  Sabbath.  For  the  first 
time  I  succeeded  in  interesting  the  congre- 
gation. They  are  very  unlike  the  enterprising 
audience  at  Millcreek.  Usually,  before  I  have 
fairly  introduced  my  theme,  I  am  edified  by 
seeing  quite  a  number  deliberately  settle  their 
heads  on  the  backs  of  the  seats  in  front  of  them 
and  shut  their  eyes  for  a  nap.  I  think  their 
foreheads  must  be  calloused  as  well  as  their  con- 
sciences, or  the  hard  pillow  would  prove  unen- 
durable. But  yesterday  only  one  of  my  Church 
members  went  to  sleep  in  the  afternoon,  and  he 
was  slumbering  peacefully  when  I  announced 
my  text. 

However,  he  overtook  me  on  my  way  home, 
and  we  had  a  long  talk  on  spiritual  things.  He 
felt  that  something  must  be  done  for  souls. 
They  were  fast  asleep  in  their  sins.  Did  n't  I 
think  I  could  put  more  life  into  my  sermons? 
The  people  did  not  need  prettily-rounded  peri- 
ods or  flowery  essays;  they  needed  the  "marrer" 
of  the  Gospel.  Would  n't  it  be  a  good  plan,  as 
the  evenings  grew  longer,  to  have  a  series  of 
extra  meetings,  and  get  some  experienced  revi- 
valist to  help?  There  was  parson  Magog,  down 
in  Newtown,  about  the  strongest  team  going, 
and  he  hired  himself  out,  as  soon  as  harvest 
was  over,  to  do  such  extra  work. 

"Indeed!"  I  said,  "and  what  are  his  terms?" 
"0,  cheap   enough.     He  can  get  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month,  but  I  reckon,  as  we  're  neigh- 
bors, he  'd  come  here  for  seventy-five." 

"I  should  think  he  might.  Very  few  of  our 
regular  clergy  are  paid  so  liberally." 

"Well,  you  see  this  is  different.  There  's  no 
humbug  about  him.  When  he  says  he  '11  do  a 
thing  you  may  account  it  already  done.  If  he 
pledges  himself  for  a  good  work  here,  we  shall 
have  a  most  wonderful  increase." 

"Are  the  other  brethren  desirous  to  secure 
his  services?" 

"  Brother  Blake  is.  I  talked  the  thing  over 
with  the  rest,  but  they  leave  every  thing  to  the 
minister.  *  If  he  needs  help  he  is  bright  enough 
to  find  it  out  without  telling,'  says  brother 
Eddy.  '  Ministers  are  human  and  have  their 
little  failings,'  says  I." 

"Well,  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do?  What 
is  it  you  require?"  I  asked. 

"  0  nothing  in  particular.  The  brethren  seem- 
ed so  backward  about  shouldering  any  respons- 
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iliility  that  I  thought  it  might  be  best,  on  the 
whole,  to  just  mention  the  subject  to  you  before 
1  went  to  parson  Magog.  It  might  save  a  deal 
of  hard  feeling  and  talking.  I  suppose  you  have 
no  objections  to  offer?" 

"If  the  Church  wish  to  fill  my  place  with 
another  preacher,  I  am  ready  to  vacate  it  at 
any  time.  Or  I  will  consider  the  time  he  is 
with  you  as  a  vacation  and  spend  it  in  trav- 
eling." 

Very  crestfallen  looked  my  good  brother,  but 
he  rallied  immediately,  and  asked  if  I  was  op- 
posed to  a  revival  of  the  work  of  God. 

"No.  It  is  the  work  of  man  that  we  were 
speaking  of.  The  work  of  God  can  only  be  re- 
vived in  this  place  by  deep  repentance  and  re- 
newed zeal  on  the  part  of  our  backslidden 
Church.  We  need,  brother,  to  pray  very  earn- 
estly for  ourselves,  to  search  our  own  hearts 
and  humble  ourselves  before  God,  before  we 
dare  to  ask  for  his  converting  grace  in  behalf 
of  other  sinners." 

"Then  you  don't  believe  in  the  use  of  extra 
means  of  grace?" 

"  I  heartily  believe  in  the  use  of  the  means 
that  God  has  appointed,  and  I  think  his  Spirit 
can  do  more  for  us  than  a  dozen  Magogs,  even 
if  assisted  by  as  many  Gogs." 

"For  my  part,"  he  persisted,  "I  believe  in 
being  zealous  for  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

"So  do  I.  But  you  must  allow  me  to  say 
that  the  contrast  between  your  present  zeal  and 
your  rather  long  nap  in  church  makes  your  ad- 
vocacy of  extra  efforts  a  little  ridiculous.  But 
here  is  the  parsonage,  and  I  must  bid  you  good- 
evening." 

The  prayer  meeting  in  the  evening  was  very 
encouraging,  though  but  few  were  present.  There 
was  a  spirit  of  humility  and  penitence  in  the 
different  prayers  that  betokened  improvement. 
God  knows  we  need  to  humble  ourselves  before 
him. 

October  20th. — I  have  just  returned  from  a 
meeting  of  the  official  members.  Brother  Blake 
proposed  sending  for  parson  Magog  to  come  over 
to  our  help,  but  the  proposition  was  quietly 
voted  down  without  discussion. 

Eleven  o'clock. — We  had  retired  to  rest  and  I 
had  nearly  lost  all  recollection  of  poor  parson 
Magog  in  a  sound  slumber,  when  we  were 
aroused  by  the  loud  ringing  of  the  door-bell.  I 
hurried  on  my  clothes,  thinking  that  some  seri- 
ous accident  had  occurred,  or  that  some  of  our 
neighbors  were  taken  suddenly  ill.  Mary  sat 
up  in  bed,  her  teeth  chattering  with  the  fear 
that  her  sudden  awaking  had  caused.  She  de- 
clared that  I  should  not  venture  my  precious 
life  by  opening  the   door  to  people  who  were 
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most  likely  thieves  or  murderers,  till  I  had  as- 
certained their  business.  So  I  opened  the  cham- 
ber window  and  asked,  "Who's  there?"  No 
reply,  but  I  heard  a  stifled  giggle  and  a  cough. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"To  get  married." 

I  brightened  up  on  hearing  this,  for  I  have 
always  found  it  rather  pleasant  work  to  make 
other  people  happy,  and  on  rare  occasions  have 
been  made  a  little  richer  by  the  operation.  So 
I  told  them  I  would  come  down  directly  and 
let  them  in. 

"I  would  n't,  Ernest,"  said  Mary.  "It  will 
be  only  a  dollar  concern.  Nobody  that  is  any 
thing  would  come  to  be  married  at  this  time  of 
night." 

"  You  must  get  up,  Mary.  I  shall  want  wit- 
nesses." 

"Let  them  be  witnesses  for  each  other.  I 
am  too  tired  to  get  up." 

"  It  won't  take  long.  You  can  just  slip  on 
your  wrapper  while  I  go  to  the  study  for  pen 
and  ink  to  make  the  proper  returns  to  the  town 
clerk.  Come,  you  can  sleep  longer  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"  Yes ;  a  long  nap  in  the  morning  does  give 
the  work  such  a  fine  start  for  the  day."  She 
began  to  dress,  so  I  left  her  and  hurried  down 
stairs  to  admit  the  bridal  party. 

There  were  two  couples  to  be  married.  But 
when  I  came  to  ask  the  usual  questions  I  found 
that  they  had  all  been  divorced  from  husbands 
and  wives  still  living.  Mary  tried  to  catch  my 
eye,  and  coughed  to  attract  my  attention,  but  I 
would  neither  see  nor  hear  her.  I  knew  that 
her  looks  were  plainly  saying,  'There,  Ernest, 
what  did  I  tell  you?'  So  I  looked  the  other 
way.  The  party  had  walked  from  a  factory  vil- 
lage five  miles  oflf.  One  of  the  men  was  very 
young  looking,  and  gave  his  age  as  twenty  years 
old.  The  lady  of  his  choice  was  about  thirty. 
The  other  couple  were  more  equally  matched  as 
to  age,  but  were  both  quite  young.  I  did  not 
pursue  my  inquiries,  but  I  told  them,  as  I  wiped 
my  pen  and  screwed  the  cover  on  my  inkstand, 
that  in  my  opinion  one  husband  or  one  wife 
apiece  was  sufficient,  and  I  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  wishing  them  good-night.  A  blank 
look  of  amazement  spread  over  each  coarse,  reck- 
less countenance.  They  had  never  dreamed  that 
an  obscure  country  pastor  would  hesitate  to  earn 
a  marriage  fee  for  conscience'  sake. 

"  Y''ou  do  n't  mean  that  you  won't  marry  us?" 
said  one  of  the  women. 

"  I  mean  that  very  thing.     You  have  no  right 
to  be  married." 

"  We  is  all  divorced  quite  regular." 

"  Yes.     And   it   is    a    scandal    to   the   State 


that  you  are  so.  But  there  is  a  Bible  law  in 
such  matters,  and  that  forbids  all  such  abomi- 
nable and  scandalous  doings.  It  is  getting  late. 
If  you  will  let  us  have  our  house  to  ourselves 
we  will  again  attempt  to  seek  the  rest  that  you 
have  interrupted." 

"Well,  if  we  must,  we  must.  Come  along, 
Dan.  We  've  had  our  five  miles'  tramp  for 
nothing.     These  ministers  are  all  fools  alike." 

When  the  door  was  fairly  locked  behind  them, 
I  turned  for  the  first  time  to  look  at  Mary. 

"Are  you  paid  for  getting  up?"  she  asked. 

"I  think  in  future  I  shall  be  guided  by  your 
suggestion,  that  nobody  who  is  any  thing  would 
come  at  this  hour  in  search  of  matrimonial  fe- 
licity. But  this  advent  of  grass  widows  and 
widowers  has  driven  all  inclination  to  sleep  from 
my  eyes;  so,  my  dear,  I  will  write  a  little  be- 
fore retiring  and  quiet  my  nerves  by  the  labor." 

So  it  happens  that  while  Mary  and  Hetty  are 
sleeping  soundly,  I  am  sitting  here  at  midnight 
vainly  trying  to  weary  the  restless  thoughts 
that  keep  me  so  wakeful. 

October  SOth. — All  yesterday  afternoon  Mary 
and  I  spent  in  calling  on  our  nearest  parishion- 
ers. It  was  a  lovely  day,  but  it  grew  cloudy 
very  fast  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  before 
dark  a  drizzling  rain  began  to  fall.  As  we 
looked  cut  upon  the  gray  fogs  that  quite  hid 
the  whole  valley  we  congratulated  ourselves 
upon  the  prospect  of  being  without  visitors,  and 
Hetty  received  permission  to  bring  her  whole 
play-house  into  the  sitting-room. 

"Now,"  said  Mary,  "I  am  going  to  don  my 
washing-day  suit  and  twist  all  my  hair  into  one 
big  knot  at  the  top  of  my  head,  and  then  chop 
meat  and  apples  for  some  mince  pies," 

"  I  '11  help  you,  Mary,"  said  I,  jumping  up  to 
replace  a  book  I  had  taken  from  the  library. 
"  I  '11  chop  the  meat  while  you  pare  the  apples." 

"Agreed.  It  is  no  more  than  your  duty,  for 
you  eat  such  quantities  of  pies  I  But  let  me 
fix  your  dress  first." 

Mary  brought  out  a  wide,  white  apron,  such 
as  cooks  usually  wear,  and  tied  it  around  me, 
and  having  further  ornamented  me  by  pinning 
a  huge  napkin  around  my  neck  and  tucking  up 
my  sleeves,  she  bade  Hetty  bring  in  the  apples 
and  meat,  and  we  sat  down  to  enjoy  ourselves. 
In  a  little  time,  in  spite  of  the  outer  darkness, 
we  were  as  merry  a  little  party  as  could  be 
found  any  where.  I  am  naturally  silent  and 
somewhat  grave,  but  Mary  has  life  and  spirits 
for  us  both.  Hetty  began,  as  usual  when  we 
were  alone,  to  beg  for  stories — stories  of  her 
mother's  childhood  and  youth,  and  I,  attentively 
listening  to  some  of  these  adventures,  began  to 
understand  Hetty's  proclivity  to  climb  trees  and 
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ride  refractory  colts,  and  inwardly  hoi3cd  that 
she  would  not  be  further  incited  by  maternal 
example  to  swim  across  the  lake  or  to  shoot 
woodchiicks.  How  the  child's  eyes  sparkled  as 
she  listened  I  We  both  laughed  at  her  intent, 
earnest  looks. 

"Why,  Hetty,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "what 
are  you  thinking  of?" 

"Of  you,  mamma,  when  you  were  little.  0, 
what  a  happy,  happy  child !  But,  mamma,  were 
you  never  scolded  when  you  tore  your  frocks, 
and  left  your  hat  and  shoes  in  the  woods  ?" 

"I  do  n't  remember  that  I  was  so  careless  as 
that.  I  hope  I  was  not,"  said  Mary,  very  seri- 
ously, "  because  it  would  have  been  very  wrong, 
after  my  parents  had  been  at  the  expense  of 
buying  them." 

Hetty  colored,  for  she  understood  the  implied 
reproof.  "Uncle  Cyrus  told  me,  mamma,  about 
how  you  got  into  Mr.  Bryant's  mill  and  set  it 
all  agoing,  and  how  you  made  jack  o'  lanterns 
and  hung  them  before  the  windows  on  dark 
evenings  like  this." 

"  Did  he  ?  I  think  he  might  have  told  you 
something  better." 

"He  thought  it  was  real  cunning,  and  so  did 
grandpa.  But  say,  mamma,  did  you  have  a 
jack-knife,  and  did  they  let  you  whittle?" 

Mary  looked  at  me  shyly  before  she  replied. 
She  remembered  that  I  had  among  my  treasures 
the  pattern  of  a  trim  little  boat,  which  had  been 
shaped  by  her  own  hands  in  childhood. 

"You  know,  Hetty,"  she  replied,  "that  all 
little  children  have  many  foolish  habits  that 
have  to  be  broken  up  as  they  grow  older.  We 
must  learn  to  be  womanly  and  quiet,  instead  of 
rude  and  hoydenish.  My  mother  used  to  teach 
me  how  to  behave  properly,  just .  as  I  try  to 
teach  you,  and  it  became  easy  after  a  while." 

"And  have  you  got  over  wanting  to — to  be 
real  happy?"  asked  the  child,  who  could  think 
of  no  other  language  to  express  her  appreciation 
of  free,  wild  sports.  "  Do  you  never  ^vant  to 
climb  the  chestnut-trees,  or  to  swing  in  the  tops 
of  the  birches?" 

Mary  was  saved  the  trouble  of  replying  to 
this  rather  embarrassing  question,  for  w-e  were 
all  startled  by  a  loud  rapping  at  the  door.  I 
hurried  to  open  it,  unmindful  of  my  queer  cos- 
tume. It  was  so  dark  in  contrast  with  the 
lighted  room  that  I  could  see  nothing;  but  a 
voice  from  the  murky  depths  immediately  ac- 
costed me.     "Are  you  to  hum  this  evening?" 

Happening  to  become  conscious  of  my  white 
apron  and  other  appendages,  I  replied  somewhat 
doubtfully  that  I  thought  I  was. 

"Kin  ye  do  a  job  for  me?"    . 

"That  depends  on  its  nature." 


"  Well,  the  woman  's  in  the  wagon  under  the 
shed.     Shall  I  call  her  in  ?" 

"What  woman?"  I  asked,  much  mystified. 

Mary's  quicker  apprehension  caught  the  man's 
meaning,  and  she  enlightened  me  by  telling  me 
in  a  loud  whisper  through  the  open  door  that 
he  wanted  to  be  married, 

"What?"  I  was  not  quite  clear  of  the  fog 
yet. 

"  He  wants  to  get  married,  Ernest.  Do  ask 
him  in  and  shut  the  door  before  we  all  freeze." 

"That's  the  talk,"  said  the  man,  who  had 
heard  the  whisper  as  plainly  as  myself.  "Shall 
I  call  in  the  woman?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  marry  you." 

He  gave  a  loud  whistle,  and  we  soon  heard 
other  steps  in  the  yard,  and  presently  a  little, 
round-faced  woman,  holding  a  baby  in  her  arms 
and  followed  by  a  child  of  about  twelve  years, 
appeared  out  of  the  gloom  and  were  ushered 
into  our  sitting-room.  Mary  took  off  their  wet 
wrappings  and  made  them  as  comfortable  as  she 
could,  while  I  divested  myself  of  my  superflu- 
ous attire  and  assumed  again  the  appearance  of 
a  gentleman.  I  think  I  must  have  changed 
considerably,  for  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  room 
again  I  was  greeted  anew  by  my  visitor.  "  Bless 
me!  then  't  is  you,  sartain.  I  thought  it  war 
your  granny," 

I  recognized  the  party  at  once  as  a  family 
who  lived  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  three  miles 
north  of  us.  I  had  been  to  the  house  several 
times  in  the  course  of  my  parochial  calls,  and 
in  common  with  their  neighbors  and  friends  had 
supposed  that  they  were  married.  But  a  few 
days  previous  the  owner  of  the  house,  where 
they  had  lived  so  long  together,  learned  to  his 
surprise  that  they  were  not  married,  and  indig- 
nantly threatened  to  turn  them  out  of  doors 
unless  they  were  married  at  once. 

The  man,  who  was  too  shiftless  to  look  up 
another  tenement,  promised  to  "look  round"  at 
the  minister's  in  the  course  of  a  week,  but  the 
week  had  nearly  expired  and  another  visit  from 
his  landlord  was  hourly  expected  before  he  was 
ready  to  fulfill  the  engagement.  He  seemed 
now  to  be  wholly  unconscious  that  his  life  had 
been  either  sinful  or  shameful,  but  the  woman 
evinced  a  childish  delight  in  the  ceremony  that 
convinced  me  she  had  thought  much  upon  the 
subject  and  rejoiced  to  be  legally  a  wife.  He 
stood  indifferently  gazing  about  the  room,  with 
his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  brown  great- 
coat, and  his  mouth  full  of  raisins,  with  which 
he  occasionally  treated  his  family.  I  noticed 
with  some  amusement  that  he  gave  them  but 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  watched  them  while 
eating  them  as  if  he  were  studying  the  solution 
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of  some  scientific  problem  connected  with  the 
process  of  mastication. 

I  asked  the  usual  questions,  "  Wilt  thou  have 
this  woman  for  thy  wedded  wife?"  etc. 

"  Sartain  !"  he  responded  heartily. 

"Wilt  thou  have  this  man?"  etc. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  courtesying  low,  and 
very  unexpectedly  adding,  "  It  an't  my  fault,  sir, 
that  we  did  not  come  years  ago.  Ben  knows 
it  an't." 

I  never  knew  how  we  got  through  the  cere- 
mony, but  it  was  very  touching  to  see  her  ea- 
gerness to  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  marriage. 
She  would  not  trust  it  out  of  her  own  keeping, 
but  after  kissing  it  several  times  placed  it  for 
safe-keeping  in  her  bosom. 

Then  came  the  consideration  of  the  fee.  He 
would  like  to  pay  me  in  money,  he  said,  "but 
over  to  his  house  money  was  skurse  some." 
However,  he  had  fetched  us  a  big  pumpkin,  that 
beat  all  the  pumpkins  in  the  land  for  size. 
"Big  enough  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
too." 

We  were  not  lacking  in  our  thanks  for  the 
pumpkin,  or  in  our  good  wishes  for  the  newly- 
wedded  couple,  though  a  suitable  fee  would 
have  proved  very  acceptable.  But  the  wife, 
the  true  legal  wife,  had  slipped  a  gold  quarter 
eagle  into  Mary's  hand  as  she  assisted  her  to 
wrap  up  the  baby. 

"I  have  kept  it  hidden  away  for  years,"  she 
hurriedly  whispered,  "hoping  that  some  time  it 
might  come  to  this." 

Ah,  that  wife  deserved  a  better  husband,  but 
surely  there  was  never  a  happier  wife. 

"  What  a  curious  wedding !"  said  Mary,  when 
they  had  gone.  "Taken  as  a  whole,  pumpkin 
and  all,  it  was  rather  amusing." 

"It  would  have  been  too  much  so  for  a  sa- 
cred ordinance,"  I  answered,  "but  the  poor  wo- 
man's delight  gave  a  pathos  to  the  affair  and 
neutralized  the  ludicrous  part  of  it.  I  never 
felt  better  satisfied  with  a  wedding." 

"The  man  is  a  mere  brute,  Ernest." 

"Papa,"  said  Hetty  suddenly,  "shall  I  be 
married  when  I  am  a  woman?" 

"I  can  not  tell.     We  will  wait  and  see." 

"Tell  me  again,  mamma,  how  you  went  to 
school  to  papa  before  you  were  married.  Did 
he  make  you  mind  as  well  as  the  others?  Ah, 
papa,  I  think  you  never  kept  mamma  after 
school  for  bad  lessons,  as  Miss  Price  is  always 
keeping  me." 

"Did  I  never?"  I  smiled  at  the  changing 
color  in  Mary's  cheek. 

Poor  Hetty  was  summarily  hurried  off  to  bed, 
to  change  the  current  of  her  thoughts,  I  sup- 
pose. 


November  5th. — I  would  give  a  good  deal  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  subject,  human  or 
divine,  aside  from  money  matters,  that  can  fully 
arouse  my  people.  I  try  in  vain  to  interest 
them.  There  is  the  same  stolid  indifference,  the 
same  apathy  that  characterized  them  at  first. 
All  through  the  Summer  I  have  hoped  against 
hope.  How  fully  have  I  proved  the  truth  of 
that  Scripture,  "  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick!"  I  often  said  to  myself,  when  the  busy 
hay-making  days  are  over  it  will  be  different. 
The  Lord  is  merciful,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  summon  none  of  them  to  the  eternal 
world  in  haying-time,  for  no  one  would  feel  as 
if  he  could  spare  time  to  go. 

Then  came  the  rich  Autumn  harvest,  when 
the  bounteous  products  of  the  earth  seemed,  in 
their  abundance,  so  exactly  calculated  to  awaken 
emotions  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Almighty 
Giver.  But  no  one  apparently  gave  a  thought 
to  the  subject.  All  this  is  now  over,  the  harvest 
is  garnered;  but  the  dead  forest  leaves  are  the 
fit  emblems  of  our  Church.  Our  Sabbath  exer- 
cises are  as  dull  and  spiritless  as  possible.  Per- 
haps other  men  can  preach  with  a  row  of  closed 
eyes  and  mouths  like  gaping  sepulchers  ranged 
before  them,  but  I  confess  to  being  human. 
Perhaps  other  men  can  go  calmly  and  cheerfully 
through  the  delivery  of  a  carefully-prepared 
discourse,  when  its  manifest  efi'ect  is  like  that 
of  morphine  or  chloroform,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  hearer,  but  I  am  no  stoic.  I 
get  entirely  discouraged.  I  feel  the  deadening 
influence  of  the  conference  meetings  all  through 
the  week.  It  seems  such  a  stupendous  mockery 
of  heaven  to  meet  professedly  for  God's  worship, 
and  manifest  such  complete  indifference. 

Last  evening  the  official  members  met.  It 
was  to  talk  about  finances,  and  I  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  them  awake.  They  came  in  to 
talk  over  the  possibility  of  my  family  being 
able  to  get  along  with  a  hundred  dollars  less 
salary  than  what  was  paid  to  my  predecessor. 
I  do  n't  know  why  they  met  at  my  house,  foi 
no  one  asked  my  opinion  upon  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. They  just  sat  down  in  my  house,  and 
in  the  coolest  manner  possible  debated  with  each 
other  as  to  the  amount  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  minister's  soul  in  his  body. 

There  was  great  harmony  in  their  delibera- 
tions. Indeed,  I  may  say  that  a  spirit  of  cor- 
dial unanimity  pervaded  the  meeting.  Nice  lit- 
tle jokes  about  the  amount  to  be  deducted  were 
handed  about,  pleasant  little  hints  upon  domes- 
tic economy  were  gratuitously  expressed,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  very  exhilarating  oc- 
casion. 

I   am   afraid   I   rather   checked   the   unusual 
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liveliness  by  inquiring  why  I  was  to  receive  so 
much  less  than  my  predecessor.  Were  my 
services  worth  less?  Was  I  not  as  faithful  a 
pastor?  In  what  respect  did  he  deserve  more 
salary  ? 

"Wliy,  he  has  nine  children  and  you  have 
but  one." 

"Indeed!  Then  if  I  should  adopt  a  half 
dozen  orphans  I  should  have  a  larger  claim  on 
you.     That  is  a  new  idea." 

"  Of  course  you  will  admit  that  it  costs 
brother  Lane  more  to  live  than  it  need  to  cost 
you." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject. 
You  engage  me  to  preach  to  you,  to  be  your 
pastor,  independent  of  such  strange  considera- 
tions. There  was  nothing  said  about  the  num- 
ber of  children  required  in  order  to  secure  a  de- 
cent salary.  If  I  remember  rightly  you  asked 
for  a  small  family.  It  is  hardly  fair  that  I 
should  lose  a  hundred  dollars  because  your  wish 
was  gratified." 

"  You  misunderstand  us." 

"Do  you  carry  out  this  principle  in  hiring 
laborers  to  work  on  your  farms?  Does  the  sin- 
gle man  get  less  wages  than  the  man  with  a 
large  family?" 

"  No ;  but  it  is  different  when  we  hire  a  min- 
ister.    We  know — we  know  then" — 

"You  know  then."  I  interrupted,  "that  the 
preacher,  for  the  time,  is  in  your  power.  He 
can  not  turn  to  some  other  vocation,  because  he 
feels  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  that  there  is  woe 
for  him  if  he  preaches  not  the  Gospel,  Ap- 
pointed by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to 
labor  here,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  do  his  best, 
always  committing  his  cause  into  His  hands  who 
judgeth  righteously.  We  give  up  all  prospect 
of  wealth,  of  ease  or  rest  in  this  life ;  we  go  from 
place  to  place  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  order 
to  preach  to  a  dying  world  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  And  you,  who  make  no  real 
sacrifice  of  money  or  pleasure,  can  meet  together 
and  contrive  means  to  reduce  the  already  meager 
salary  of  your  preacher,  and  decide  that  if  he 
pinches  himself  and  his  family  as  much  as  you 
had  to  in  order  to  put  that  last  thousand  into  the 
saving's  bank,  he  can  live  on  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. Be  as  just  to  me  as  to  the  hired  menial  in 
your  kitchen,  and  I  will  not  complain." 

"Keep  calm,  brother,"  said  brother  Blake, 
"  there  is  no  use  in  getting  excited." 

"  I  suppose  not." 

"  Y'ou  do  n't  look  at  the  matter  in  the  right 
way.  W^e  are  willing  to  pay  you  all  we  can. 
But  we  have  a  debt  on  the  church  and  are  behind- 
hand on  last  year's  expenses." 

"But   those   are   not   my  debts,  brethren.     I 


am  not  responsible  for  them.  Why  should  I  be 
expected  to  pay  them?  If  you  should  take  a 
part  of  brother  Curtis's  wages  to  pay  the  mort- 
gage on  your  house,  I  think  it  would  hardly  be 
considered  just.  The  principle,  whether  applied 
to  preachers  or  laymen,  is  a  regular  gouge." 

"  It  is  harder  to  raise  money  this  year  than 
last.  Brother  Bacon  has  lost  his  horse  and  says 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  give  any  thing,  and  you 
know  how  unfortunate  brother  Snow  has  been. 
He  has  had  four  fine  calves  stolen  and  all  of 
his  turkeys." 

"And  you  expect  me  to  pay  for  them  all,  do 
you — the  dead  horse,  the  stolen  calves  and 
turkeys?" 

"  You  are  too  hard  on  us,  brother.  You  do  n't 
seem  to  understand  us  at  all." 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  able  to  under- 
stand how  my  position  as  your  pastor  makes 
me  responsible  for  all  your  debts  and  misfor- 
tunes." 

"  We  do  n't  see  it  in  that  light.  We  mean 
to  raise  more  for  you  next  year," 

"  It  is  possible  that  you  may  raise  more,  but 
not  for  me.  I  shall  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
year." 

"  I  hope  not,  brother,"  remarked  one  who  had 
been  rather  silent,  "  I  hope  not.  We  have  al- 
ways kept  our  preachers  two  years.  It  hurts  a 
society  to  change  oftener.  A  trifle  like  a  hun- 
dred dollars  should  not  part  us.  I  am  afraid 
our  ministers  are  getting  a  little  worldly- 
minded." 

I  might  have  replied  that  there  was  not  money 
enough  in  the  place  to  hire  me  to  preach  an- 
other year  to  a  Church  who  did  not  honor  my 
sermons  with  the  slightest  attention.  But  I 
was  too  thoroughly  sick  a.t  heart  to  say  any 
thing  more,  and  as  there  was  no  other  business 
before  the  meeting  we  adjourned  immediately. 

November  \bth. — It  is  a  lovely  day ;  not  too 
cool  to  be  comfortable,  and  so  clear  that  with 
my  glass  I  can  see  several  distant  villages  dis- 
tinctly. I  often  climb  to  the  top  of  this  hill  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  world  outside  just  to  sat- 
isfy myself,  not  that  "  the  world  is  my  parish," 
but  that  my  parish  is  not  the  world.  When  I 
can  see,  as  I  do  this  morning,  the  blue  waters 
of  the  distant  bay,  with  the  tiny  specks  of  sails 
dotting  its  bosom,  my  pulses  throb  with  fresh 
life,  and  I,  like  the  Psalmist,  long  for  the  free 
wings  of  the  dove. 

Mary  was  too  busy  to  walk  with  me  this 
morning.  She  has  two  new  pupils  in  drawing. 
The  lessons  which  were  undertaken  to  furnish 
means  for  needed  recreation  must  now  be  con- 
tinued to  enable  us  to  live  on  our  reduced  in- 
come. 
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On  all  sides  I  can  see  the  comfortable  homes 
of  my  people  crowded  with  the  manifold  wealth 
of  the  farmer.  In  all  my  travels  I  have  never 
known  a  parish  where  the  people  were  generally 
so  well  off.  Not  very  rich,  but  all  making  a 
good  living  and  laying  up  something  handsome 
for  the  future.  And  I — be  still,  my  rebellious 
heart. 

My  future  is  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  God. 
I  will  not  distrust  his  providence.  Instead,  I 
must  treasure  up  a  portion  of  the  glorious  pros- 
pect, the  bracing  air,  to  carry  home,  I  must 
meet  my  tired,  patient,  and  ever-cheerful  wife, 
with  a  little  of  this  blessed  sunshine  reflected 
on  my  face.  She  has  chased  away  the  dark 
shadows  from  my  prospects  long  enough,  and 
breasted  her  own  cares  singly  and  alone.  We 
will  now,  God  helping  us,  bear  our  burdens  to- 
gether and  so  lighten  their  weight. 

Hetty,  released  from  her  morning  studies,  is 
coming  up  the  hill  in  search  of  me.  Her  light 
springing  step  scarcely  touches  the  ground.  She 
is  singing  as  loudly  as  she  can.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing song  and  a  sweet  voice.     Listen  : 

"Far  up  the  golden  mountains 
There  is  thy  dwelling,  Hope." 

November  20th. — I  come  to  my  journal  this 
evening  with  pleasant  things  to  record.  After 
the  preaching  yesterday  morning  a  young  man 
arose  and  asked  for  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
in  his  behalf.  God  has  lately  taken  away  his 
only  child.  He  was  a  bright  little  fellow  not 
quite  three  years  old,  and  died  very  suddenly. 
It  was  God's  wise  method  to  save  the  careless 
parents.  I  have  often  seen  them  since  his  death 
weeping  together  over  the  little  grave  in  the 
rural  cemetery.  I  have  been  glad  to  observe, 
also,  that  they  were  constant  attendants  at 
Church,  and  earnest  hearers  of  the  Word. 

How  the  good  brethren  rubbed  their  sleepy 
eyes  while  he  was  speaking!  Brother  Snow  put 
on  his  spectacles  to  be  sure  it  was  not  an  op- 
tical illusion.  One  old  lady,  a  true  mother  in 
our  Israel,  wept  aloud  for  joy.  To  me  it  was 
like  cool  springs  of  water  in  a  desert  land.  It 
came  just  in  time  to  save  me  from  despair. 

He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  another 
young  man,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  church, 
got  up  and  made  a  similar  request.  The  in- 
credulous and  wondering  looks  of  our  veteran 
unbelievers  vanished  now,  for  all  instantly  rec- 
ognized the  mighty  hand  of  God  in  the  unlooked- 
for  blessiner. 

"You  all  know  me,"  said  the  young  man, 
"and  you  have  all  seen  how  wicked  and  reck- 
less has  been  my  life.  You  know  my  praying, 
pious  mother.     She  has  often  prayed  for  me  in 


this  house,  I  am  her  only  son,  God  help  her! 
and  she  is  a  widow.  But  if  there  is  mercy  for  a 
repenting  sinner,  I  will  seek  that  mercy.  I  am 
determined  to  lead  a  new  life."  His  voice  trem- 
bled, but  he  still  stood  up  and  gazed  in  silence 
upon  the  young  people  around  him.  They  un- 
derstood the  wistful,  yearning  look,  and  many 
seemed  completely  subdued, 

I  went  down  at  once  into  the  altar  and  invited 
all  who  were  desirous  of  securing  the  salvation 
of  their  souls  to  come  forward.  One  young  man 
besides  those  who  had  spoken,  and  two  young 
ladies,  accepted  the  invitation. 

In  the  afternoon  the  church  was  crowded  with 
serious  hearers.  In  the  evening  so  many  came 
that  chairs  and  benches  were  brought  in  to  ac- 
commodate them  with  seats.  It  is  a  wonderful 
work  of  God — beginning  without  apparent  hu- 
man means,  at  a  time  when  I  was  so  utterly  de- 
spondent and  faithless.  I  see  now  how  wicked 
my  own  heart  has  been,  how  slow  to  believe  in  a 
merciful  God.  Because  the  Church  were  so  life- 
less and  indifferent,  I  too  began  to  limit  the 
powder  of  the  Almighty.  I  feel  deeply  humbled, 
and  yet  my  heart  exults  in  the  view  of  God's 
saving  grace.  "0  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men!" 

December  2d. — We  have  had  no  rest  yet  in 
our  happy  work.  Every  evening  the  church  is 
crowded.  The  altar  is  also  crowded  with  weep- 
ing penitents.  Church  members  come  forward 
with  the  rest  and  earnestly  seek  the  lost  favor 
of  God.  By  the  fireside  and  in  the  street  relig- 
ion is  the  sole  theme  of  conversation.  Even  the 
little  children  of  Hetty's  age  are  interested. 
They  come  every  afternoon  to  the  parsonage  for 
religious  instruction,  and  Mary  has  prayer  meet- 
ings with  them.  They  are  seasons  of  deep  in- 
terest, and  the  Savior  is  present  to  receive  and 
bless  the  little  children.  I  went  into  the  room 
where  they  were  for  a  few  minutes  this  after- 
noon. A  little  boy  of  nine  years  was  praying 
earnestly,  though  the  tears  and  sobs  often  choked 
his  voice.  "  0  Lord,"  he  said,  "  I  'm  real  wicked; 
I  do  n't  mind  my  mother;  I  tell  lies,  and  last 
week  I  sweared,"  It  was  brother  Snow's  boy, 
and  his  little  daughter  is  also  seeking  the  Savior. 
But  brother  Snow  is  not  a  believer  in  children's 
religion.  He  says  they  only  imitate  older  peo- 
ple, and  would  as  soon  imitate  them  in  any  thing 
else. 

Jamiary  \st. — Another  month  and  yet  the 
spiritual  harvest  is  not  all  gathered  in.  God 
strengthens  us  for  the  work  and  we  need  no  rest. 
The  new  year  opens  brightly.  The  dark  clouds 
that  so  shadowed  this  beautiful  place  have  vanish- 
ed, and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  risen  upon 
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us.  Truly  we  are  now  a  happy  people — a  peculiar 
people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

Among  the  good  results  of  this  revival  I  count 
the  payment  of  the  Church  debt.  Another  board 
meeting  has  been  held  and  the  question  of  my 
salary  reconsidered,  and  instead  of  reducing  it 
one  hundred  dollars,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
to  add  one  hundred,  thus  making  it  six  hundred. 
Added  to  this  I  have  just  received  from  the 
young  people  a  purse  containing  seventy  dollars, 
A  good  old  brother  whispered  in  my  ear  last 
night  that  they  had  concluded  on  the  whole  to 
forgive  me  for  not  "  saddling  the  society  with  the 
support  of  a  dozen  young  ones." 

Truly  there  is  no  power  so  potent  to  exorcise 
the  demon  of  penuriousness  as  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Stinginess  and  grace  never  dwell  in  the 
same  heart.  Religion  puts  a  soul  into  the  mere 
animal  nature  and  makes  a  man.  I  think  we 
shall  remain  here  another  year. 

With  a  people  now  hungry  for  the  bread  of 
life,  a  good  salary,  a  pleasant  home  in  a  charm- 
ing country,  and,  more  than  all,  with  the  blessing 
of  God  on  my  feeble  labors,  how  can  I  contem- 
plate moving  as  among  the  possibilities? 


VOICES  OF  LONG  AGO. 


BY    MUS.     S.     S.    JESSOP. 


A  VOICE  from  the  days  cf  long  ago — - 
A  dreamy  echo,  whispered  and  low — 

Is  in  my  ear  to-night. 
It  comes  up  the  aisles  of  moldering  years ; 
It  is  mingled  with  mirth,  it  is  blended  with  tears, 

And  shadow  is  woven  with  light. 

The  whisper  of  winds  in  the  beechen  shade; 
The  wild  bird's  song  in  the  leafy  glade; 

The  murmur  of  the  stream; 
The  children's  mirth  on  the  grassy  lawn, 
When  the  twilight  hour  drew  softly  on, 

Are  blent  in  that  mem'ry  dream. 

The  voice  of  a  mother,  in  accents  mild. 
As  she  blest  or  chid  her  wayward  child, 

The  fervent  sound  of  prayer ; 
The  Sabbath  hymn  with  its  breezy  swell ; 
The  word  of  greeting;  the  sad  farewell — 

All,  all  are  mingled  there. 

The  music  of  lips  that  have  passed  from  earth ; 
The  evening  cheer  round  the  blazing  hearth; 

The  grave-clod's  rumbling  fall ; 
Youth's  ardent  vow  that  laughed  at  change, 
Nor  dreamed  that  hearts  could  soon  grow  strange, 

I  hear,  I  feel  them  all. 

Mysterious  is  the  viewless  chain 

That  binds  dead  years  and  wakes  again, 

Witli  an  electric  thrill. 
Familiar  voices  of  the  past, 
To  sweep  the  present  as  a  blast 

That  heeds  no  "  peace  be  still." 


OUK  HOME. 


BY     MAUY     A.     GARY 


'T  IS  not  amid  these  lowly  vales  of  sorrow. 

Where  grief  brings  death-pangs  to  the  tender  heart; 

Where  storms  to-day  cast  clouds  upon  to-morrow, 
And  ere  we  grasp  our  treasures  they  depart; 

Not  here,  where  every  bird  that  sings  the  sweetest 

Is  the  first  one  to  fold  its  wings  and  die ; 
Where  happiest  moments  ever  are  the  fleetest, 

And  tears  oft  dim  the  brightest  beaming  eye; 
Not  here,  where  wearily  we  ever  wander 

Alone  amid  life's  unremitting  gloom, 
While  our  grief-burdened  spirits  ofttimes  wonder 

If  they  will  find  a  rest  within  the  tomb. 

'T  is  true  that  earth  with  loveliness  is  teeming, 

And  Heaven's  kind  hand  has  decked  with  flowers  its 
way; 

But  every  golden  ray  of  sunlight  gleaming, 
Falls  on  some  darkening  emblem  of  decay. 

The  pearly  dew-drop  on  the  flow'ret  sleeping, 
When  wearied  day  is  in  night's  arms  at  rest, 

Is  but  a  tear  that  angels  have  been  weeping 

O'er  the  dark  woes  that  rend  the  human  breast. 

The  fragrant  blossoms  rife  with  richest  beauty, 
Over  sharp  thorns  their  velvet  leaves  infold ; 

And  every  step  along  the  path  of  duty. 

Our  footfalls  crush  some  flower  beneath  the  mold. 

0 !  not  in  such  a  world  of  varied  trouble. 

Where  joys,  like  evening  visions,  quickly  flee, 

And  life  is  but  an  empty  crystal  bubble ; 
Not  here  the  Christian's  final  home  shall  be. 

But  there  's  a  land  where  every  eye  is  beaming 

With  radiance,  that  earth's  pilgrims  have  not  known; 

Where  rays  of  glory  evermore  are  streaming 
From  the  bright  precincts  of  the  jasper  throne; 

Within  whose  glittering  gates  and  pearly  portals 

Sin,  with  its  train  of  shadows,  may  not  come; 
But  there  the  white-robed,  glorified  immortals 

Will  find  a  bright,  an  everlasting  home. 
0,  Christian,  rouse  thee  from  thy  death-like  slumber, 

And  toward  the  heaven-courts  press  thy  onward  way. 
And  He  who  e'en  thy  very  hairs  doth  number. 

Will  make  life's  twilight  end  in  dawning  day. 

And  in  that  land  where  clouds  and  shades  are  ended, 
Beneath  the  beams  of  glory's  dazzling  Sun, 

A  crown  of  life  shall  for  thy  brow  be  blended, 
When  once  the  gates  are  passed  and  heaven  is  won. 


ANGELINA, 


BY    T.    HULBERT     UNDERWOOD, 


My  fair  Angelina  is  truthful  to  me, 
And  cheerful  as  music  in  Spring — 

Is  beauty  personified,  sacred  to  me, 
A  grace  softly  folding  her  wing. 

Undoubting  I  dwell  in  her  heaven  of  truth; 

Her  cheerfulness  never  grows  old ; 
Her  beauty  's  a  bird  of  perpetual  youth ; 

Her  grace  is  a  fountain  of  gold. 
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KENEE   OF   FRANCE. 


BY   MRS.    JULIA    M.    OLIN. 


[CONCLVDBD.] 

RENEE'S  character  seems  in  dim  eclipse — we 
scarcely  recognize  the  good  duchess  in  these 
days  of  trial  and  darkness.  Cruel  to  Olympia, 
the  former  petted  child  of  the  house,  unmindful 
of  the  sufferings  of  martyrs,  and  now  recreant 
to  her  faith  in  the  hour  of  danger,  well  might 
Calvin  write,  "There  is  sad  intelligence,  and 
more  certain  than  I  would  wish  that  it  were  of 
the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  that,  overcome  by 
threats  and  reproaches,  she  has  fallen.  "What 
shall  I  say,  except  that  instances  of  fortitude  in 
nobles  are  rare  ?"  Olympia  Morata  writes  from 
Heidelberg,  "I  am  afflicted  but  not  astonished 
at  the  fall  of  this  princess,  whom  I  knew  in 
other  times." 

More  in  harmony  with  Renee's  character,  is 
her  kind  care  for  the  destitute  French  soldiers, 
who,  after  the  Italian  campaign,  were  abandoned 
by  their  brilliant  leader,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
No  less  than  ten  thousand  of  these  poor  fellows 
were  saved  from  death  by  the  liberality  of 
Renee,  who  supplied  them  as  they  passed  through 
Ferrara  with  money  and  medicines.  When  her 
steward  represented  to  her  her  heavy  expenses, 
she  exclaimed  in  right  royal  fashion,  "What 
would  you  have  me  do?  These  are  poor  French- 
men and  my  countrymen,  who,  if  I  had  been  a 
man,  would  all  now  have  been  my  subjects; 
and  would  have  been  such  nevertheless,  if  that 
unjust  Salic  law  did  not  bear  too  hard  upon 
me."  Strange  that  a  country  with  such  a  law 
upon  its  statute-book  should  more  than  any 
other  have  had  its  politics  swayed  and  its  des- 
tinies influenced  by  women. 

There  were  many  who  believed  that  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  duchess  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  nothing  but  an  act  of  deception,  to  which 
she  had  been  led  through  fear  of  her  tyrannical 
husband,  and  with  the  hope  of  having  her  chil- 
dren restored  to  her.  A  visit  from  one  who,  in 
face  of  great  persecution,  was  faithful  to  the 
truth  must  have  rebuked  her  temporizing  spirit. 
This  was  Galeazzo  Caraccioli,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Vico,  who,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Valdez  at  Naples,  and  the  lectures 
of  Pietro  Martire  Vermigli,  had  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  His  father,  who 
foresaw  the  displeasure  of  the-  emperor,  in  vain 
sought  to  dissuade  his  son  from  embracing  the 
Reformed  faith;  his  wife  turning  away  from  all 
his  endeavors  to  win  her  from  the  faith  of  Rome, 
left  nothing  undone  to  shake  his  constancy. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  serve  God  according  to 


the  dictates  of  his  conscience  in  his  native  land, 
he  left  the  rich  inheritance  that  was  to  fall  to 
him,  left  family  and  friends,  laid  aside  his  rank, 
and  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  the 
pupil  and  the  friend  of  Calvin.  On  returning 
from  Naples,  whither  he  had  been  recalled  by 
his  family  with  the  vain  hope  of  prevailing  over 
that  steadfastness  which  had  resisted  so  many 
assaults,  he  came  to  the  city  of  Ferrara,  where 
he  was  joyfully  received  by  Franciscus  Portus, 
who  afterward  taught  publicly  in  Geneva.  "  This 
Portus,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  brought  Galeacius 
into  acquaintance  with  the  noble  Duchess  of 
Ferrara,  who  entertained  him  honorably,  and, 
after  much  conference  had  with  him  of  the  alter- 
ation of  his  religion,  and  of  the  success  of  his 
long  voyage  and  tedious  journeys,  of  the  Church 
of  Geneva,  of  Calvin,  and  of  many  chief  points 
of  Christian  religion,  she  dismissed  him,  and  left 
him  to  his  journey,  but  not  without  all  courte- 
sies that  she  could  afford  him,  and  namely  for 
one,  to  relieve  the  length  and  tediousness  of  the 
way  she  sont  him  her  own  chariot,  and  thus 
Galeacius  was  conveyed  in  the  chariot  of  so 
great  a  prineess  as  far  as  to  the  town  of  Fran- 
colium," 

This  reception  is  significant  as  marking  Renee's 
sympathy  with  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
faith,  and  her  admiration  of  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  in  which  she  had  been  found  wanting.  A 
letter  from  Calvin  at  this  time,  while  it  warns 
her  of  the  evils  of  dissimulation,  deals  kindly 
and  gently  with  her. 

The  death  of  Henry  II  of  France,  who  was 
slain  in  a  tournament,  was  soon  followed  by  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  died  after  an  illness 
of  eight  days  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age.  Do- 
mestic harmony  had  never  been  restored  between 
his  wife  and  himself,  and  the  later  years  of 
their  married  life  they  dwelt  apart,  "contrary 
to  each  other  both  in  faith  and  practice." 

In  the  absence  of  Alfonso,  who  was  at  the 
French  court,  Ren6e  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  her  own  hands,  and  by  her  wisdom 
and  energy  showed  herself  fully  equal  to  the 
emergency.  It  was  two  months  before  the  Duke 
Alfonso  made  his  public  entry  into  Ferrara, 
amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  whose 
triumphal  arches  spoke  to  the  eye  the  welcome 
incessantly  thundered  forth  by  discharges  of 
artillery  as  the  young  duke  rode  to  the  cathe- 
dral, where  the  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered, 
A  strange  sight  greeted  the  people  that  day, 
testifying  to  the  humanity  of  the  new  duke,  and 
to  the  unrelenting  character  of  his  father.  This 
was  the  release  of  an  aged  relative,  Giline  d'  Este, 
brother  of  Alfonso  I,  who  had  been  cast  into 
prison  for  a  conspiracy,  and  had  there  sufi'ered 
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fifty-three  years  of  miserable  captivity.  Once 
more  restored  to  the  light  of  clay,  the  aged 
prisoner,  rejoicing  in  his  new  and  strange  free- 
dom, appeared  in  public  before  a  new  genera- 
tion of  men  as  one  who  had  awakened  from 
a  long  sleep,  arrayed  in  the  costume  which 
he  had  worn  half  a  century  before.  We  may 
well  ask  what  effect  the  sight  of  this  venerable 
figure,  appealing  so  powerfully  to  the  sensibili- 
ties, had  upon  Renee.  Did  she  know  of  that 
long  and  weary  captivity?  Surely  her  good 
heart  would  have  led  her  to  every  effort  to  open 
those  prison  doors,  and  we  can  only  regard  it 
as  a  proof  of  her  want  of  influence  with  her 
husband.  The  will  must  have  been  hers,  but 
not  the  power.  Poor  Renee,  she  was  soon  to 
be  wounded  by  the  hand  of  her  son  as  she  had 
been  by  that  of  her  husband.  Relying  upon 
his  filial  affection  she  no  longer  concealed  her 
sympathy  with  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and,  in 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  Pope,  Duke 
Alfonso,  after  ineffectual  prayers  of  his  own, 
and  "exhortations  and  reasoning  of  learned  and 
religious  persons,"  set  before  his  mother  "the 
stern  alternatives  either  to  change  her  religion 
or  to  depart  from  Italy.  Ren6e  chose  exile 
rather  than  again  to  deny  her  faith,"  and 
not  a  little  disconsolate  were  the  inhabitants 
of  Ferrara,  w^ho  had  rejoiced  in  the  presence  of 
the  good  Duchess  Renee  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  on  learning  that  she  was  to  leave  them 
forever.  "  Mightily,"  says  Muratori,  "  did  the 
loss  of  the  royal  princess  displease  the  people 
of  Ferrara,  because  fascinating  every  one  with 
the  vivacity  of  her  intellect  and  the  sweetness 
of  her  manners,  she  was  beloved  by  every  one 
to  a  high  degree,  and  so  much  the  more  by 
reason  of  her  unequaled  liberality,  for  she  was 
never  weary  of  aiding  the  necessitous  by  alms." 
The  true  cause  of  her  departure  was  not  known 
at  Ferrara;  it  was  generally  thought  that  "she 
went  away  because  dissatisfied  with  the  duke, 
her  son."  Just  eleven  months  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  Ren^e  left  forever  the  city  that 
had  given  her  so  brilliant  a  reception — a  city 
whose  glory  was  departing.  The  luster  of  Renee's 
court  was  not  again  to  be  rekindled,  and  Ferrara, 
under  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes,  has  become  a  lifeless  and  deserted  city 
of  the  past,  chiefly  interesting  from  its  having 
been  the  prison  of  Tasso,  the  home  of  Ariosto, 
and  the  asylum  of  Calvin. 

The  return  of  Renee  to  the  court  of  France 
must  have  awakened  sad  and  monitory  reflec- 
tions. Where  were  the  regal  and  courtly  per- 
sonages who  thirty  years  before  had  fretted  their 
brief  hour  upon  the  stage?  Louise,  of  Savoy, 
and  I\Iarguerite,  of  Navarre,  the  friend  of  Rente's 


youth,  were  gone,  and  the  children  of  the  good 
Queen  Claude,  Francis  the  dauphin,  Henry  II, 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Magdalene,  the 
Scottish  queen,  were  alike  numbered  with  the 
dead.  Ren6e  came  as  the  representative  of  a 
by-gone  generation.  She  came,  too,  at  a  thrill- 
ing period  in  the  history  of  France,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  those  religious  wars  which  have 
stained  with  blood  so  many  leaves  of  her  records. 
Banished  from  Ferrara  on  account  of  her  love 
for  the  Reformed  faith  by  her  own  son,  she  re- 
turned to  France  to  find  her  son-in-law  medita- 
ting the  entire  overthrow  of  the  reformation. 
The  Guises,  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
interest,  were  in  power,  and  they  had  impris- 
oned the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots — the  Bourbon 
princes,  the  brave  Conde  and  Antoine,  King  of 
Navarre. 

Renee's  reception  at  Orleans  was  very  honor- 
able, "  the  king  and  the  whole  court  going  out 
to  meet  her."  Her  fearless  voice  was  at  once 
lifted  up  for  the  noble  prisoners,  for  the  histo- 
rians of  the  times  tell  us  that  she  "sharply  re- 
proached her  son-in-law,  declaring  that  if  she 
had  arrived  before  Conde  was  imprisoned  she 
would  have  hindered  it,  warned  Guise  to  desist 
in  future  from  offering  violence  to  princes  of  the 
royal  stock,  for  that  such  wounds  would  bleed 
long,  and  that  it  never  ended  well  with  any  one 
who  had  been  first  in  the  assault  upon  chiefs 
of  royal  blood."  These  brave  words,  if  they  did 
not  move  the  Guises  to  mercy,  must  have  cheered 
the  hearts  of  the  reformed,  whose  lives  and 
liberties  were  now  menaced.  But  a  mightier 
power  than  that  of  Renee  saved  the  lives  of  the 
Bourbon  princes.  Death,  who  is  no  respecter 
of  kings,  laid  his  unsparing  hand  upon  the  cruel 
Francis  II,  and  with  the  monarch  ended  the 
reign  of  the  Guises.  It  was  for  the  interest  of 
the  queen  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  to  favor 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  and  she  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  petition  of  the  Duchess  of  Mont- 
pen  sier  and  the  Chancellor  1'  Hopital  in  behalf 
of  the  brave  Conde,  who  was  released  from  im- 
prisonment. The  new  king,  Charles  IX,  of  in- 
famous memory,  who  succeeded  his  brother  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  opened  the  States-General 
at  Orleans  on  the  13th  of  December,  1560,  and 
the  name  of  Renee,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  is  men- 
tioned among  those  of  the  royal  personages 
present  on  that  occasion. 

At  this  time  Renee  sent  for  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  the  English  embassador,  and 
through  him  conveyed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  her 
sentiment  of  respect  and  admiration  for  her  as 
a  Christian  and  virtuous  queen,  who  had  set 
forth  the  true  service,  glory  and  honor  of  God, 
and   advanced  his  kingdom   in   her  own  realm 
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and  that  of  Scotland.  These  sentiments  were 
graciously  responded  to  by  a  letter  from  Eliza- 
beth conveyed  by  Bedford  to  the  hands  of 
Renee. 

Renee  was  deeply  interested  in  the  struggle 
that  now  convulsed  France.  She  had  had  some 
agency  in  the  conversion  of  those  leaders  of  the 
French  Reformation  who  most  truly  represented 
its  principles.  Gaspard  de  Coligni,  Admiral  of 
France,  and  his  brother,  Francois  d'  Andelot, 
Colonel-General  of  the  French  infantry,  had  been 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  Reformed  faith  by 
the  teachings  of  their  mother,  Louise  de  Mont- 
morency, sister  of  the  Constable.  But  it  was  in 
the  prison  of  Milan  that  the  heart  of  d'  Andelot 
welcomed  the  purer  faith,  as  in  those  still,  soli- 
tary hours  he  read  and  meditated  upon  books 
sent  him  from  Ferrara  by  the  Duchess  Renee. 
And  as  Andrew  first  found  his  own  brother 
Simon  and  brought  him  to  Jesus,  so  d'  Andelot 
ministered  to  his  brother,  when  a  captive  after 
the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  the  same  rich  conso- 
lations that  had  illumined  the  darkness  of  his 
own  prison,  and  led  him,  through  the  perusal 
of  the  Bible  and  godly  books  which  he  sent  to 
him,  to  Jesus.  When  released  from  captivity 
he  devoted  himself,  with  his  noble  wife,  Charlotte 
de  Saval,  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his 
brother  Odet,  a  cardinal,  who  shared  this  study 
with  him,  renounced  in  consequence  his  priestly 
ofTice  and  all  his  ecclesiastical  benefices  and 
dignities. 

Renee  accompanied  the  court  of  the  young 
king  Charles  IX  to  Fontainebleau,  but  she  shortly 
after  repaired  to  Montargis,  which  was  hence- 
forth to  become  the  home  of  her  widowhood. 
This  city,  assigned  to  Renee  "  in  compensation 
for  any  conceivable  claims  which  she  might  prefer 
to  her  ancestral  rights,"  was  bordered  by  an  ex- 
tensive forest,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Doing,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Paris,  tiere 
Renee,  known  as  the  "Dame  de  Montargis," 
gave  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  Huguenots, 
who  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  storms 
of  war.  No  less  than  three  hundred  of  those 
oppressed  people  were  housed,  fed,  and  clothed 
under  the  roof  of  the  old  castle,  formerly  used 
as  a  royal  nursery,  and  called  the  "  Cradle  of 
the  children  of  France,"  and  now  affording  shel- 
ter to  the  "  little  ones "  of  the  Lord  who  had 
gone  to  a  far  country,  but  who  had  promised  to 
reward  even  the  gift  of  a  cup  of  cold  water 
given  in  his  name.  Montargis  has  been  made 
memorable  by  two  women  whose  names  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  Madame  Guyon 
was  born  here  nearly  a  hundred  years  after 
Renee  took  up  her  abode  in  a  city  which  she 
enriched   with  architectural   ornament,   cheered 


with  her  charities,  and  where  her  remains  rest 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  resurrection. 

Montargis  was  not  worthy  of  so  royal  a  guest, 
and  not  a  year  passed  before  Ren^e  was  obliged 
to  prove  that  she  had  strength  as  well  as  good- 
ness. The  massacre  at  Vassy  by  the  Guises 
sounded  the  alarm  throughout  the  land.  The 
Huguenots,  who  composed  nearly  a  third  of  the 
population  of  three  thousand,  had  assembled, 
under  the  protection  of  the  new  edict,  without 
the  walls  for  their  worship  on  Sunday  morning, 
when  the  Guises,  on  their  way  from  Joinville  to 
Paris' with  their  armed  escort,  entered  the  barn 
where  the  congregation  were  assembled,  and 
fired  upon  the  helpless  people.  Sixty-four  were 
slain  and  two  hundred  were  grievously  wounded, 
and  the  only  voice  of  mercy  heard  in  their  be- 
half was  that  of  Anna  d'  Este,  Duchess  of  Guise. 
As  soon  as  this  terrible  news  reached  Montargis 
Renee  ordered  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be 
closed,  and  forbade  the  ingress  or  egress  of  either 
Catholic  or  Huguenot.  Michel  Barreau,  "mas- 
ter of  the  woods  and  waters  "  of  Montargis,  and 
warden  of  the  Magdalen  church,  favored  by  the 
magistrates,  who  declared  that  the  Huguenots 
were  about  to  throw  down  the  images,  placed 
a  garrison  of  sixty  armed  men  in  the  church, 
who  were  to  sally  forth  at  midnight  and  cut  the 
throats  of  the  Protestants.  Renee  prohibited, 
by  the  town  bailiff,  the  assembling  of  persons 
day  or  night,  but  in  spite  of  this  prohibition 
six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  mutinous  persons 
assembled  in  the  temple  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  rushed  to  the  house  of  a  poor  blind  inn- 
keeper, whom  they  attempted  to  kill,  but  as  he 
made  his  escape  they  killed  his  wife,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  house  of  the  Huguenots. 
Renee  sent  down  from  the  castle  several  gentlemen 
of  her  household  to  appease  the  tumult,  while 
she  obtained  from  the  Prince  of  Conde  at  Orleans 
horse  and  foot  soldiers  to  repress  this  mutiny. 
They  disarmed  the  mutineers,  carrying  their 
arms  to  the  castle,  and  imprisoned  some  of  them. 
Three  were  hung,  and  the  rest  were  pardoned 
by  Renee,  who  had  by  her  prompt  measures 
imprinted  a  wholesome  dread  of  her  authority 
upon  the  people,  so  that  "  Montargis  became  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  Huguenots  from  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  Paris,  Melun,  Ne- 
mours, Louis,  Lens,  Blois,  and  Tours." 

When  Condi's  soldiers  departed  Ren6e  levied 
a  few  soldiers  to  guard  the  castle  and  the  gates 
of  the  town,  which  was  now  threatened  with  a 
new  danger — the  presence  of  the  royal  army  on 
its  return  from  the  siege  of  Bourges.  The 
Duchess  advised  the  Reformed  ministers  to  retire 
for  a  while  to  the  chateau  of  one  friendly  to  the 
faith,  and  she  invited  the  Huguenots  of  the  town 
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to  take  refuge  in  the  castle  from  the  dangers  at- 
tending the  occupation  of  the  town  by  violent 
and  cruel  soldiers.     Her  castle,  crowded  to  over- 
flowing by  the  terrified  people,  could  not  have 
been  very  attractive   to  her  royal  guests,  who, 
with  the  Guises,  arrived  at  Montargis,    "  Charles," 
it  is  said,  "caressed  much  the  lady,  his   aunt, 
kissing  her  several  times,  and  shedding   tears." 
It  was  thence  concluded  that  "  these  contests  at 
that  time   pleased  him   not."     The   Huguenots 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fury  of  the  bigoted 
soldiery,  they  tore  down  the  seats  and  pulpit  of 
the  Protestant  church  and  reerected  images  and 
altars  in  places  whence  the  Reformed  had  ban- 
ished them.     Rude  threats  were  uttered,  but  at 
the  request  of  Renee  the  king  gave  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  that  no  outrage 
should  be  offered  to  any  partisan  of  either  creed 
under  penalty  of  death.     A   soldier  who   diso- 
beyed this  ordinance  was  immediately  hung,  so 
that  tranquillity  was  from  that  time  established. 
At  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  he  de- 
prived  Renee,   the   mother   of    his   wife,   Anna 
d'  Este,  of  the  guardianship  of  Montargis,  and 
committed  it  to   Reynandes,   an   archer  of  the 
guard,  and  an  apostate  from  the  Reformed  faith. 
He  also  forbade  her  admitting  her  own  domes- 
tics to  hear  the  instructions  of  the  Huguenot 
ministers.     Some  time  after  he  struck   another 
blow  at  Renee's  peace.     Her  noble  friends  could 
no  longer  aid  her.     The  King  of  Navarre  was 
dead  of  a  wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
the  Prince  of  Conde  had  been  the  prisoner  of 
Guise  since  the  fatal  day  of  Dreux,  and  the  Con- 
stable was  shut  up  in  Orleans,  which  Guise  was 
now  besieging.     So  the  Duke  gave  orders  in  the 
king's  name  that  "  the  Duchess  Renee,"  albeit 
she  was   his  mother-in-law,  advanced  in  years 
and  diseased  in  body,  "should  be  removed  from 
Montargis,  *  that  nest  of  Huguenots,'  and  be  re- 
quired to  take  up  her  abode  in  one  of  the  three 
palaces,  Fontainebleau,  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  or 
the  Bois  de  Vincennes."     This  was  ordered  on 
plea  of  the  king's  service,  the  town  and  castle 
of  Montargis  being  declared  of  very  great  im- 
portance.     Poulin,    Baron    of   the    guard,    was 
charged  with  this  commission  by  letters  express 
from  the  queen  mother,  and  the  Sieur  de  Mali- 
corne,  followed   with   four   companies   of   horse 
to  intimidate  the  Duchess  and  compel   her  to 
submission.     The  citizens  opened  the  gates  and 
welcomed  the  invaders.     From  the  window  of 
the  chateau  Renee  looked  down  upon  the  furious 
mob  and  savage  soldiery  as  they  wreaked  their 
vengeance  on  a  helpless  Huguenot;  but  she  was 
brave  and  strong,  and  she  gave  a  fearless  reply 
to  the   summons   of  surrender.     She  said   that 
she  saw  plainly  that  it  was  not  for  the  king's 


service  they  wished  to  dislodge  her,  that  Mon- 
targis was  not  a  place  of  great  importance,  a;? 
neither  the  town  nor  the  castle  were  tenable 
against  assault,  and  that,  moreover,  it  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  an  archer  of  the  guard. 
She  said  that  to  place  her  in  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  palaces,  which  were  unfortified,  and 
two  of  which  were  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  would 
expose  her  to  the  risk  of  slaughter,  which  she 
had  not  merited,  and  which  she  well  knew 
the  king,  her  nephew,  did  not  intend.  She, 
therefore,  desired  to  be  better  informed  of  the 
king's  will,  and  prayed  Poulin  to  return  to 
court  with  a  gentleman  of  her  household  for  the 
better  understanding  thereof.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Poulin  Malicorne  threatened  an  assault 
of  the  citadel  by  a  storming  party  with  batter- 
ing engines,  but  he  quailed  before  the  woman 
whose  spirit  rose  nobly  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
Her  "  words  were  half  battles."  They  have  the 
true  ring  in  them.  "  She  bid  him  beware  what 
he  did,  for  that  no  one  throughout  the  whole 
realm  of  France,  except  the  king,  had  authority 
over  her,  and  she  assured  him  that  if  he  came 
against  her  castle  with  artillery  she  would  place 
herself  first  upon  the  breach,  and  would  try  at 
the  risk  of  her  life  whether  he  or  any  other 
besides  him  were  so  foolhardy  as  to  dare  to  slay 
the  daughter  of  the  best  and  mightiest  of 
kings !"  Malicorne,  dismayed  at  her  stern  de- 
termination, abandoned  his  design  of  taking  and 
plundering  the  castle,  and  on  receiving  the  news 
that  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  mortally  wounded, 
hastened  to  Orleans,  and  "  thus,"  says  Beza, 
"  was  Montargis  preserved  with  those  who  had 
retired  thither,  each  of  whom  returned  after- 
w^ard  to  his  house  in  hope  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  edict  of  peace." 

The  assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  accused 
Admiral  Coligni  of  complicity  with  the  mur- 
der, and  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  mother  of 
the  late  duke,  and  Anna  d'  Este,  his  widow, 
demanded  justice  of  the  king.  Coligni,  how- 
ever, solemnly  denied  that  he  was  guilty,  and  a 
reconciliation  was  at  length  effected.  Anna  may 
have  been  the  more  ready  to  believe  that  the 
Admiral  was  innocent  and  that  her  duty  to  her 
former  husband  was  faithfully  discharged,  as  she 
was  now  betrothed  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours. 
He  was  esteemed  "  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
accomplished  of  princes,  lords,  and  gentlemen," 
and  she  "  la  plus  belle  et  la  plus  spirituelle 
princesse  de  I'Europe."  The  nuptials  took  place 
at  St.  Maur  in  1566,  not  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Renee,  whose  correspondence,  however, 
with  her  son-in-law  in  after  years  shows  that 
the  relations  between  them  were  harmonious 
and  agreeable. 
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Darker  and  longer  fell  the  shadows  over  the 
few  remaining  years  of  Renee's  life.  She  had 
many  perplexities  in  reference  to  her  dowry  in 
France,  part  of  which  was  unjustly  taken  from 
her.  But  heavier  sorrows  must  have  wounded 
her  heart  in  the  loss  of  her  friends  and  the 
desolation  of  her  country.  Calvin,  who  main- 
tained his  correspondence  with  her  to  the  last, 
died  in  Geneva  on  the  27th  of  May,  1564,  and 
thus  closed  the  earthly  records  of  a  friendship 
which  had  for  so  long  interwoven  its  strong 
and  enduring  fibers  with  the  web  of  her  life. 
The  second  religious  war  soon  began,  and  was 
brought  to  an  inglorious  termination  by  the 
treaty  of  Longjumeau,  intended  only  to  delude 
the  Huguenots.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty 
were  not  fulfilled,  and  the  arrest  of  Conde  and 
Coligni  was  determined  upon.  These  Huguenot 
leaders,  reenforced  at  New  Rochelle  by  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  with  her  son.  Prince  Henry,  and  four 
thousand  men,  found  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  strongest  army  they  had  yet  commanded, 
and  the  third  "religious  war"  began.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou,  the  king's  brother,  though  at  the 
head  of  28,000  men,  dared  not  ofi"er  them  battle 
through  the  Winter,  and  it  was  not  till  March 
that  the  battle  of  Jarnac  was  fought  which  de- 
prived the  Reformed  of  their  gallant  leader,  Louis, 
Prince  of  Conde.  D'Andelot,  brother  of  Coligni, 
died  of  a  fever  at  Saintes  on  the  27th  of  May,  and 
the  defeat  at  Moncontom  on  the  third  of  October, 
when  Coligni  received  three  wounds,  crowned 
the  disasters  of  the  Huguenots.  Even  Montargis 
had  ceased  to  be  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed. 
Not  that  Renee  had  become  less  loving  and  less 
pitiful,  but  so  great  a  concourse  of  people  had 
fled  to  this  serene  abode  after  the  massacre  of 
the  Reformed  at  Orleans  in  1569,  that  the  preach- 
ers in  Paris  persuaded  the  king  to  force  Renee 
to  turn  away  four  hundred  and  sixty  persons, 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  women  and  young 
children.  It  was  with  no  quiet  grief  that  Renee 
bade  this  helpless  company  depart  from  the 
hospitable  roof  that  could  no  longer  protect 
them.  "  Bursting  into  tears,"  she  said  to  Mali- 
corne,  who  had  once  before  witnessed  the  out- 
burst of  her  indignation,  "  that  if  she  had  on 
her  chin  what  he  had  on  his  she  would  kill  him 
with  her  own  hands  as  a  messenger  of  death." 
Being  threatened  with  a  garrison  she  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  them,  but  she  furnished  them  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  light  traveling-coaches, 
and  a  great  many  horses.  But  "  in  those  times 
there  was  no  peace  to  him  that  went  out  nor  to 
him  that  came  in,  but  great  vexations  were 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries."  These 
poor  people  were  pursued  by  two  hundred  horse- 
men of  the  Roman  Catholic  army.     Their  minis- 


ters threw  themselves  on  their  knees  with  their 
timid  flock,  and,  exhorting  them  to  die  with  con- 
stancy, began  to  sing  a  psalm,  when  help  came 
to  those  who  were  ready  to  perish.  Suddenly 
from  between  two  hills  a  body  of  horsemen  eight 
hundred  strong,  headed  by  Captain  Bee  de 
Bourry,  a  Huguenot,  rode  toward  them.  He 
was  on  his  way  Irom  Bourges  to  La  Charite, 
and  his  timely  succor  saved  the  trembling  com- 
pany. He  charged  the  foe,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  escorted  the  fugitives  to  La  Charite. 

Life  must  have  been  a  weary  pilgrimage  to 
Renee,  and  ere  it  was  ended  her  heart  was  to 
be  pierced  with  a  poignant  sorrow.  She  was 
invited  by  the  king  to  the  ill-omened  nuptials 
of  Marguerite  of  Valois  with  Henry  of  Navarre 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1572,  and  she  intended 
to  be  present  if  her  health  allowed  her.  A  let- 
ter is  extant  from  her  daughter,  Anna  d'  Este, 
dated  September  11th,  in  which  she  expresses 
her  anxiety  at  not  having  heard  from  her  "  since 
her  return  to  Montargis."  There  is,  then,  room 
for  conjecture  as  to  whether  Renee  was  in  Paris 
during  the  bloody  scenes  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  and  there  heard  of  the  assassination  of  her 
valued  friend  Coligni.  The  tidings,  whether 
they  reached  her  in  Paris  or  at  Montargis, 
coupled  with  the  thought  that  her  own  daughter 
was  implicated  in  this  horror  of  great  darkness, 
must  have  imbittered  her  last  hours,  and  made 
her  rejoice  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  life,  w^here 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest. 

She  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  1575,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Church  belonging  to  the  castle  of  Montargis. 
On  her  tomb  were  engraved  her  armorial  bear- 
ings and  cipher — the  arms  of  France  and  Ferrara, 
with  the  inscription,  "  Renee  de  France,  Duchesse 
de  Chartres,  Comtesse  de  Gisors  et  Dame  de 
Montargis," 

We  can  not  better  close  these  memorials  of 
the  life  of  one  who,  singularly  pure  and  un- 
worldly, seemed  ever  mindful  of  the  wants  and 
woes  of  humanity;  given  to  hospitality  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  apostolic  precept,  and  enjoy- 
ing to  an  unusual  degree  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,  than  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Milton, 

"  Meekly  thou  didst  resign  this  earthly  load 
Of  death  called  life,  which  us  from  life  doth  sever. 
Thy  works  aud  alms  and  all  thy  good  endeavor 
Staid  not  behind,  nor  in  the  grave  were  trod; 
But  as  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod, 
Followed  thee  up  to  joy  and  bliss  forever." 


You  may  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  a  good 
man  whose  intimate  friends  are  all  good. 
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BY      MRS, 


M  .      E  0  W  E 


I  HAD  been  asleep — actually  asleep — in  spite 
of  my  fine  resolves  to  study  just  so  many 
pages  of  Latin  each  day  of  my  vacation,  but  I 
had  thrown  myself  upon  a  heap  of  new-mown 
hay,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading 
tree,  and  neither  time  nor  place  favored  study; 
nature  was  too  attractive,  and  so  I  lay  dreamily 
watching  the  light,  fleecy  clouds  float  by  and 
the  airy  thistle-down,  which  somebody  calls  the 
"very  ghost  of  flowers,"  till  lulled  into  sweet 
oblivion  by  the  soft  music  of  the  insect  world 
around,  my  senses  floated  off  with  clouds  and 
thistle-down,  and  so  I  slept.  But,  ah !  to  have 
a  rude  awakening;  there  came  the  sound  of 
drum  and  fife,  and  pistol  shots,  mingled  with 
the  cheering  of  boys  and  barking  of  dogs,  and 
in  an  instant  the  truth  flashed  upon  me.  There 
was  a  merry  party  staying  at  the  old  farm- 
house; nearly  all  of  my  young  cousins  were 
there  for  the  holidays,  and  they  were  having 
the  sham  battle  which  had  been  talked  of  for 
some  days.  So  gathering  up  my  book  and  my 
scattered  senses,  I  started  for  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. Upon  reaching  a  remote  part  of  the 
woods  a  ridiculous  sight  met  my  eye.  Perched 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  sat  the  little 
ones  of  the  party,  acting  as  "band"  to  the  regi- 
ment, and  by  their  animated  efforts  upon  the 
drum  and  fife  inspiring  the  soldiers  on  to  vic- 
tory. Somewhat  in  the  rear  stood  four  of  the 
older  girls,  with  their  white  handkerchiefs  pinned 
demurely  down  under  their  chins,  and,  accord- 
ing to  army  regulations,  "  without  hoops," 
waiting  the  issue  of  the  battle,  to  act  in  their 
capacity  of  nurses.  Even  our  poor  lame  Harry, 
crutches  and  all,  had  turned  out,  armed  with  a 
box  of  carpenter's  tools,  to  fill  the  important 
post  of  surgeon.  The  smoke  was  so  dense  and 
the  popping  of  some  sort  of  combustibles  so  in- 
cessant, that  I  was  at  first  really  alarmed  lest 
serious  mischief  might  occur;  but  the  girls  as- 
sured me  that  it  was  produced  by  nothing  worse 
than  an  ingenious  combination  of  fire-crackers, 
"  warranted  to  make  a  noise,  but  not  kill."  How- 
ever, the  fiercest  battle  must  have  an  end,  and 
so  victory  was  finally  declared  in  favor  of  those 
boys  whose  ammunition  held  out  the  longest, 
and  who  had  the  fewest  wounded;  for  on  the 
vanquished  side  some  three  or  four  were  stretch- 
ed out  on  the  grass,  quite  ready  to  yield  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  their  gentle  nurses. 
But  as  the  girls  bent  over  them  in  mock  sym- 
pathy, bathing  their  heated  brows  or  moistening 
their  lips,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer;  for  there 


arose  up  before  me  our  real  battle-fields,  where 
the  light  of  so  many  homes  and  hearts  had 
gone  out  forever,  and  I  called  out  in  agony  to 
the  girls,  "0  pray,  do  n't,  even  in  play;  it 
seems  as  if  you  were  mocking  at  bleeding  hearts 
all  over  our  land !" 

My  serious  words  and  manner  terminated  the 
romp,  of  which  they  were  all  quite  tired,  and 
the  merry  group  were  soon  stretched  around  me 
upon  the  grass  in  every  conceivable  attitude. 

"  Cousin  Margie,"  said  Will  Howard,  our  vic- 
torious captain,  "you  do  n't  know  how  I  long 
to  be  a  man,  when  I  read  of  the  youth  all  over 
the  country  giving  up  home,  friends,  occupation, 
every  thing  to  rally  around  our  glorious  ban- 
ner. I  feel  almost  ashamed  of  myself  for  being 
only  sixteen;  and  sometimes  when  I  am  plod- 
ding along  with  my  books  under  my  arm,  look- 
ing the  very  demurest  of  school-boys,  my  heart 
is  beating  great  thumps  under  my  jacket  as  I 
picture  to  myself  the  field  of  battle,  and  I, 
mounted  on  a  splendid  charger,  leading  my  men 
on  to  victory." 

"0!  then  you  never  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  defeat?"  quaintly  asked  his  sister 
Mary,  one  of  the  would-be  nurses. 

"Not  I,"  replied  Will;  "never  catch  me  look- 
ing at  the  dark  side  of  any  thing;  my  eye  is 
fixed  on  nothing  but  victory  and  glory." 

"Well,"  continued  Mary,  "I  do  not  care  for 
glory,  at  least  not  your  kind  of  glory.  My 
heart's  desire  is  to  become  a  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, There  is  no  woman  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  I  honor  more,  or  whom  I  should  more 
like  to  imitate.  Was  n't  it  beautiful,  that  act 
of  the  sick  soldier  in  the  Crimea,  kissing  her 
shadow  upon  his  pillow  as  she  passed?" 

"  0  that  is  the  part  of  the  play  you  admire 
most,  is  it,  sister?  But  I  am  afraid  you  would 
never  have  your  shadow  kissed.  You  are  not 
big  enough  to  cast  a  respectable-sized  one;  and 
as  to  nursing,  that  is  a  good  joke,  when  you 
faint  at  the  sight  of  blood." 

"Now,  Will,  it  is  a  shame  for  you  always  to 
bring  that  up,  when  you  know  it  was  but  once, 
when  I  was  weak  from  illness.  I  am  sure  I 
could  nerve  myself  to  endure  any  thing,  if  my 
will  and  heart  were  both  in  the  work." 

"That  is  the  true  secret  of  success  in  all  the 
undertakings  of  life,"  said  I,  "but  I  was  just 
about  to  tell  Will,  that  I  believe  the  greatest 
victories  men  ever  achieve  are  not  those  on  the 
battle-field.  I  will  explain  my  meaning  better 
perhaps  by  giving  you  an  extract  from  a  letter 
which  I  received  this  morning  from  my  friend, 
Ann  Marshall.  She  writes  thus:  'The  fire  of 
military  enthusiasm,  which  is  kindling  our  whole 
land,  though  noble  in  its  aim,  is  bringing  sorrow 
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upon  many  households,  and  I  can  not  tell  you 
how  I  have  suffered  on  dear  Frank's  account. 
From  the  first  moment  of  the  uprising  his  whole 
soul  seemed  to  be  in  the  cause,  and  under  his 
superintendence  a  company  of  home-guards  was 
soon  formed,  of  which  he  was  elected  captain. 
My  poor  mother,  who,  you  know,  has  been  a 
confirmed  invalid  for  many  years,  was  only  half 
satisfied  by  the  assurance  that  it  was  a  home 
company ;  but  as  Frank,  in  the  midst  of  his  ar- 
duous drilling  duties,  was  never  absent  at  the 
regular  times  for  lifting  her  in  or  out  of  her 
chair,  she  did  not  fret  about  it  as  much  as  we 
feared  she  might.  Then  as  the  war  progressed 
my  brother's  company  grew  restless,  their  young 
spirits  chafed  to  be  in  actual  service;  and  Frank 
came  home  to  me  one  night,  pale  with  emotion. 
"Sister,"  said  he,  "I  feel  that  the  greatest  trial 
of  my  life  is  approaching.  Our  boys  have  al- 
most decided  to  enlist  for  the  war,  and  now 
which  must  I  give  up,  my  desire  to  serve  my 
country  and  her  noble  cause,  or  my  dear  old 
mother?"  How  could  I  answer  him?  He  was 
our  all — the  very  apple  of  my  mother's  eye,  and 
I  felt  that  if  he  left  us  now  the  silver  cord  of 
her  frail  life  would  soon  be  loosened;  but  for 
myself  for  years  I  had  "scarcely  nursed  a 
thought  that  was  not  his."  Our  hopes  and 
fears,  our  joys  and  sorrows  were  identical,  and 
he  had  led  me  on  step  by  step,  till  my  wild 
enthusiasm  in  our  country's  cause  nearly  equaled 
his  own,  and  I  felt  like  the  Spartan  mothers  of 
old,  that  I  could  buckle  on  his  armor  and  bid 
him  Godspeed,  The  day  after  this  conversation 
a  gossiping  neighbor,  sitting  beside  my  mother, 
poured  forth  her  lamentations  over  the  home- 
guards'  decision  to  leave  for  the  war,  adding, 
no  doubt  in  well-meant  sympathy,  "  Dear  me, 
Mrs.  Marshall,  I  do  feel  so  sorry  for  you  having 
to  let  your  only  son  go."  A  startled  cry  from 
mother,  followed  by  a  long  fainting  fit,  re- 
vealed to  the  astonished  woman  her  indiscre- 
tion. It  was  the  night  of  their  meeting,  and 
Frank  was  to  give  his  final  answer  to  the  com- 
pany. As  usual  before  he  left,  he  tenderly  lifted 
mother  into  bed,  and  bent  down  to  receive  her 
good-night  kiss;  a  wasted,  trembling  hand  was 
placed  upon  his  head,  and  the  words  came 
slowly  forth  which  sealed  his  fate,  "God  bless 
my  good  son!  I  know  he  will  not  go  to  the 
war  and  leave  his  poor  mother  to  die  without 
his  dear  face  to  look  upon."  Frank  slowly  left 
the  room  and  ascended  to  his  own,  I  dared  not 
follow  him  in,  but  the  door  was  ajar,  and  I  saw 
the  strong  man  on  his  knees,  his  face  buried  in 
his  pillow,  while  great  sobs  seemed  to  shake  his 
frame.  I  closed  the  door  and  left  him  alone 
with  the  God  of  battles;  the  same  God  in  whose 


book  it  is  written,  "Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  In  a  little 
while  Frank  came  down  quiet  and  composed, 
but  with  the  look  of  one  who  has  passed  through 
a  great  conflict.  Tenderly  kissing  me  he  said, 
"Sister,  I  think  I  have  gained  the  victory,  not 
over  the  enemy,  however,  but  over  myself.  And 
now  I  must  pass  through  the  other  heavy  or- 
deal, that  of  announcing  my  decision  at  the 
armory."  A  friend  has  told  me  since  that  there 
was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  drill-room  that 
night;  nearly  all  the  company  were  Frank's 
schoolmates  and  playfellows;  they  knew  him 
thoroughly  and  honored  him.  He  stood  up  in 
his  manly  strength  and  beauty  and  told  them 
of  his  mother's  words,  and  of  the  sacrifice  of 
his  loftiest  ambition  which  he  felt  bound  to 
make — adding, "  I  thank  God,  my  brave  comrades, 
that  none  of  you  doubt  me.  If  I  had  a  dozen 
lives  I  would  freely  give  them  all  to  stand  or 
fall  by  your  side;  but  my  mother's  life  is  not 
mine  to  give,  and  for  the  present  duty  points  to 
her  bedside  as  the  place  for  me.  So  good-by, 
my  brave  fellows;  may  God  and  victory  be  with 
you !  and  perhaps  at  some  future  day  I  shall 
fight  just  as  cheerfully  in  the  ranks  as  if  I  had 
been  your  captain."  Three  deafening  cheers  were 
given  for  Frank  Marshall,  and  he  came  home  a 
sadder  but  a  holier  man.  His  company  left  the 
next  day  with  their  newly-appointed  captain, 
and  for  a  week  he  and  I  never  mentioned  the 
subject.  He  is  becoming  more  cheerful  now, 
and  his  victory  over  himself  is  complete;  for 
never  by  word  or  look  will  our  dear  mother 
discover  that  his  filial  obedience  almost  broke 
his  heart. 

"  '  I  shall  not  apologize  for  such  a  long  letter, 
knowing,  as  I  do,  how  much  interest  you  feel 
in  all  that  pertains  to  us.'  And  now.  Will," 
said  I,  folding  up  the  letter,  "how  do  you  think 
you  would  come  out  of  such  a  conflict?" 

"Fortunately  for  me,  I  shall  never  be  put  to 
such  a  test,"  answered  Will.  "My  mother  has 
three  other  'apples  to  her  eye,'  to  say  nothing 
of  the  half  dozen  girls;  so  you  have  n't  spoiled 
my  visions  of  victory  on  the  battle-field  yet." 

We  had  breakfast  by  sunrise  next  morning; 
and  such  a  merry,  chattering  breakfast  as  it 
was!  That  being  over,  the  horses  were  brought 
around,  and  the  old  wagon,  with  clean  straw 
spread  over  the  bottom,  for  those  of  us  who 
were  too  young  or  too  timid  to  ride;  for  we 
were  going  upon  a  grand  excursion  of  ten  miles, 
to  sleep  at  a  friend's  house,  and  not  return  till 
the  next  night.  Mary  Howard  was  in  the  most 
exuberant  spirits,  and  looking  so  pretty  in  her 
neatly-fitting  habit  and  jockey  hat.  Suddenly 
she  clapped  her  hands,  exclaiming,  "There,  there 


SUMMER   STORM. 
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is  the  postman  coming  up  the  road;  now  we 
shall  have  some  sweet  words  from  home  to  fill 
up  our  cup  of  happiness  I" 

It  did  not  take  long  to  distribute  our  several 
letters,  nor  to  read  them ;  but  I  was  roused 
from  mine  by  hearing  one  of  the  little  ones  ex- 
claim, "Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  Mary?" 
I  looked,  and  what  a  change  had  come  over  the 
blooming  girl  I  She  was  sitting  on  the  step  with 
her  face  bowed  over  her  letter,  upon  which  a 
perfect  shower  of  tears  was  falling.  "  What  is 
it?"  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices  at  once.  As  soon 
as  her  tears  would  allow  her,  she  told  us  that 
there  was  a  "perfect  accumulation  of  trouble  at 
home.  Father  has  been  for  some  time  laid  up 
with  one  of  his  bad  attacks  of  gout.  Last  week 
mother  allowed  our  good  nurse  to  go  for  a  visit 
to  her  sick  sister,  and  yesterday  the  twins  were 
taken  down  with  measles,  with  a  prospect  of 
its  going  through  the  family.  Mother  says  she 
can  not  bear  to  ask  me  to  come  home;  if  I  am 
enjoying  myself  very  much  indeed,  she  will  try 
to  do  without  me;  but  if  I  feel  quite  willing  to 
return,  farmer  Jones  will  be  going  in  this  after- 
noon and  will  take  me.  Now,  what  shall  I  do, 
cousin  Margie?  My  duty  seems  as  clear  as  it 
is  imperative.  It  requires  me  to  be  at  the 
side  of  my  mother.  I  can  not  purchase  pleas- 
ure at  its  expense.  Yet  it  will  be  the  very 
greatest  disappointment  to  me  not  to  go  with 
you  all." 

"Not  greater  than  it  will  be  to  us  to  have 
you  go  home,"  I  exclaimed,  "but  it  is  one  of 
those  painful  decisions  that  you  must  make  for 
yourself.  I  would  willingly  go  in  your  place 
if  it  would  do  as  well." 

Mary  sat  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  I  knew 
by  her  varying  color  how  strong  was  the  con- 
flict within  her.  Presently  she  sprang  up  and 
said,  "Now  I  will  not  detain  the  rest  of  you 
one  minute,  so  be  off  quickly  lest  I  repent  my 
decision;"  then  turning  to  me  with  a  forced 
smile  she  added,  "I  shall  go  home,  cousin,  but 
I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  become  a  nurse 
quite  so  soon." 

Long  and  loud  were  the  lamentations,  but  all 
felt  that  Mary  had  chosen  the  right  path,  and 
so  we  left  her  standing  on  the  porch  a  victor 
over  self.  Circumstances  obliged  my  return  to 
the  city  in  the  following  week,  and  one  of  my 
first  visits  was  to  aunt  Howard's.  In  the  sit- 
ting-room I  found  my  uncle  much  better,  but 
with  his  suffering  limb  extended  upon  a  chair; 
and  from  the  adjoining  darkened  room  came  the 
sound  of  Mary's  voice  reading  to  the  little  ones, 
interrupted  every  few  minutes  by  a  plaintive 
tone  saying,  "Please  give  me  some  water;"  or, 
"Please,  sister,  turn  my  pillow."     Then  Mary 


must  come  and  give  uncle  his  medicine,  no  one 
could  do  it  as  carefully  as  she. 

"  Molly  has  borne  the  sacrifice  of  her  vacation 
pretty  well,  do  n't  you  think  so,  Margie?"  said 
uncle,  as  he  fondly  smoothed  down  her  hair;  "I 
do  n't  know  how  we  should  have  gotten  along 
without  her,  the  little  ones  will  hardly  let  her 
out  of  their  sight." 

"  Yes,  cousin,"  said  Mary  gayly,  "  I  have  dis- 
covered that  we  often  overlook  wide  fields  of 
usefulness  spread  out  in  our  homes,  and  I  have 
quite  abandoned  my  longings  after  a  'Florence 
Nightingale'  distinction,  and  even  the  poetical 
idea  of  soldiers  kissing  my  shadow,  and  feel  now 
quite  contented  to  fulfill  my  destiny  under  our 
own  roof-tree." 


SUMMER  STORM. 


BY     T.    HtJLBERT     UNDERWOOD. 


The  cossack  storm-clouds,  breast  to  breast, 
Their  black  hosts  dashed  against  the  West, 
And  fierce  against  her  bosom  prest, 

Lance,  targe,  and  strike  in  fearful  ire; 
But  she  in  might  of  beauty  rose, 
And  pressing  through  her  swarthy  foes, 
A  form  of  grander  beauty  chose, 

Ringed  in  a  hemisphere  of  fire. 

The  routed  rain-clouds  rushing  by — 
Retreating  o'er  the  blood-red  sky — 
Trailed  out  their  banners  wild  and  high. 

Rich  oriflammes  that  blazed  afar ; 
And,  with  torn  fringes,  swept  the  field 
"Where  fierce  Achilles'  glittering  shield 
Beneath  the  dun  sky  lay  concealed, 

An  astral  wheel  with  central  star. 

Appalled  the  ghastly  landscape  stood, 
From  mountain  crest  and  forest  hood, 
From  growling  rocks  and  shrieking  wood 

Rolled  heavily  a  red-tinged  rain. 
The  angry  bowlders,  brown  and  large. 
Leaped  headlong  from  the  mountain  marge, 
And  down  the  gorges  led  the  charge 

Of  torrents  thundering  to  the  plain. 

The  rainbow,  with  prismatic  rings, 
Athwart  the  storm  its  glory  flings, 
And  shakes  out  beauty  from  its  wings, 

That  lights  the  darkness  with  its  sheen. 
A  ring  from  God's  right  finger  thrown — 
With  fire  and  dust  of  jewels  strown — 
That  clasps  the  mid-air,  as  a  zone. 

The  waist  of  an  Egyptian  queen. 

Beneath  this  elemental  wand, 

As  from  the  touch  of  God's  right  hand, 

The  parting  clouds  drift  out  and  strand 

Upon  the  far  horizon's  shore. 
O'er  all  the  ocean  of  the  sky 
The  helmless  cloud-ships,  hurrying,  fly. 
Drift  o'er  the  verge — lost  to  the  eye — 

And  cloud  and  storm  are  seen  no  more. 
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LADIES'    REPOSITORY. 


THE  PRIDE  OF  ANCESTRY. 


BY    EEV.     F.    S.     CASSADY, 


"  Fond  man!  though  all  the  honor  of  your  line 
Bedeck  your  halls,  and  round  yotir  galleries  shine 
In  proud  display,  yet  take  this  truth  from  me — 
Virtue  alone  is  true  nobility !" 


TO  be  descended  from  a  race  of  noble  and  vir- 
tuous ancestors  is  certainly  not  undesirable; 
but  the  pride  of  ancestry  in  itself,  without  the 
accompaniment  of  the  deeds  of  virtue,  is,  at 
once,  empty  and  unreasonable.  A  man's  own 
character,  divorced  from  every  other  considera- 
tion, is  the  whole  complement  of  his  worth  in 
the  world:  if  he  has  stamped  upon  it  the  seal 
of  excellence  and  integrity,  it  is  a  possession  to 
him  of  inappreciable  worth;  if  not,  the  prestige 
of  his  ancestral  name  is  but  an  enhancement  of 
his  real  dishonor  among  all  true  men.  The  pat- 
ent of  all  true  nobility  lies  in  personal  virtue. 
The  substantive  element  must  be  in  the  man 
himself:  what  he  has  done  on  life's  stage  for 
the  ennoblement  of  himself  and  of  his  race,  and 
not  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  birth,  is 
the  real  standard  by  which  his  manhood  is  in- 
vested with  its  true  character  of  dignity  and 
moral  worth.  That  which  is  fortuitous,  and 
which,  by  consequence,  lies  apart  from  him, 
forms  no  part  of  his  honor  or  dishonor:  what 
he  is  in  himself  is  always  the  precise  measure 
of  his  worth.  This  is  the  test  of  reason  and 
common-sense.  Virtue  in  the  characters  of 
worthy  ancestors  is  merited  fame;  but  vice  in 
the  descendants  of  such  ancestors  is  a  blot  on  the 
name  and  character  which  no  pedigree  can  re- 
move. On  this  point  Ben  Jonson's  idea  is  very 
discriminating  and  appreciative.     Says  he, 

"  Boast  not  these  titles  of  your  ancestors, 

Brave  youths;  they  're  their  possessions,  not  your  own: 

When  your  own  virtues  equal'd  have  their  names, 

'T  will  be  but  fair  to  lean  upon  their  fames, 

For  they  are  strong  supporters ;  but,  till  then, 

The  greatest  are  but  growing  gentlemen." 

So  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fame  or  infamy.  He  rears  the  temple  of  char- 
acter on  the  foundation  of  his  excellences  and 
virtues;  or  he  builds  his  infamy  on  that  of  his 
follies  and  vices.  No  man  can  possibly  have  a 
just  fame  in  the  world's  reckoning,  but  who 
has  earned  it  by  dint  of  his  own  meritorious 
effort.  Whatever  meed  of  honor  humanity's 
verdict  has  to  award  him,  is  the  result  of  no 
favorable  accident:  it  is,  at  once,  the  price  of 
self-achieved  merit.  It  is  true  that  adventitious 
circumstances  do  sometimes  flush  men  with 
temporary  honors;   but  not  founded  in  desert. 


they  fade  away  of  necessity  by  the  breath  of 
time's  infallible  test.  Nothing  can  live — live  as 
a  thing  of  value  in  the  judgment  and  memory 
of  humanity — but  that  which  is  immortal : 
hence  the  permanency  of  the  deeds  of  virtue, 
because  virtue  is  immortal. 

The  rewards  of  moral  excellence,  unlike  he- 
reditary honors,  are  always  self-earned.  The 
genuine  man — that  man  who  rears  a  character 
high  enough  for  the  world  to  gaze  upon  its 
splendid  moral  proportions — disdains  to  claim 
any  thing  that  does  not  of  right  belong  to  his 
own  individuality.  While  he  holds  in  suffi- 
cient estimation  whatever  of  honor  may  attach 
to  his  ancestral  name,  he  dares  to  aspire  after 
the  honor  which  only  comes  to  ennoble  him 
who  has  won  it  in  the  career  of  merit  and  self- 
action.  Magnanimous  and  noble,  he  says  with 
Peircival, 

"  I  am  one 
"Who  finds  within  me  a  nobility, 
That  spurns  the  idle  pratings  of  the  great, 
And  their  mean  boast  of  what  their  fathers  were, 
"While  they  themselves  are  fools  effeminate, 
The  scorn  of  all  who  know  the  worth  of  mind 
And  virtue." 

That  man  is  indeed  weak  who  looks  outside 
of  himself  for  honorable  recognition  among 
men.  He  lacks  the  essential  element  of  man- 
hood, because  he  dwarfs  himself  by  a  miserable 
self-negation.  Such  a  mean  spirit  would  be 
something  at  the  expense  of  the  virtuous  toil 
of  others.     Stand  would  he, 

"  For  fame  on  his  forefathers'  feet 
By  heraldy  proved  valiant  or  discreet!" 

Nor  are  these  characters,  who  make  the  empty 
boast  of  the  fame  of  their  ancestry,  "few  or 
far  between."  We  meet  them  in  all  the  walks 
of  life.  They  turn  up  on  every  hand;  and  de- 
spite one's  self,  as  we  must  say  in  conclusion, 
whether  these  choice  spirits  of  humanity,  par 
excellence,  parade  their  pretensions  before  us  in 
the  city  full  or  in  the  country  sparse,  the  words 
of  Gifford  in  his  translation  of  Juvenal  will  re- 
cur to  the  mind: 

"  '  Your  ancient  house  f    No  more.     I  can  not  see 
The  wondrous  merits  of  a  pedigree: 
Nor  of  a  proud  display 
Of  smoky  ancestors  in  wax  and  clay." 


EPITAPH  FOR  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 


RY    REV.    W.    LEASK. 


A  LITTLE  casket,  hid  from  view, 
Among  these  ashes  lies, 

The  gem  is  safe  with  Jesus  Christ, 
Resplendent  in  the  skies. 


LIGHT  AS   A  VITAL  STIMULUS. 
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LIGHT  AS  A  VITAL  STIMULUS. 


BY    C.    G.    COMKUVS,     M.    D. 


ORGANIZED  structures,  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble, exhibit  vitality  or  the  phenomena  of  life. 
This  property  has  no  counterpart  in  other  de- 
partments of  nature.  We  have  seen  in  a  former 
article  that  life  force  is  "correlated"  to  other 
forces ;  but  vital  actions  are  never  developed  ex- 
cept in  organized  substances,  vegetable  or  animal. 
The  chemist  has  analyzed  the  germs  or  starting- 
points,  and  has  exactly  determined  the  various 
elements  and  number  of  their  equivalents,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  easy  task  for  these  recondite 
men,  by  synthesis,  or  the  bringing  together  these 
same  varieties  and  equivalents,  to  produce  a  germ  ; 
indeed,  the  materialist  philosopher,  such  as  Vol- 
taire, derided  the  chemist  of  his  day  for  the 
weakness  of  his  art  in  not  being  able  to  com- 
bine again  what  he  had  separated,  so  that  an 
identical  structure  could  be  reproduced.  Life, 
it  was  then  asserted,  and  it  is  the  dream  of  the 
materialist  still,  is  a  fortuitous  organic  synthesis; 
it  is  in  the  chemist's  art,  but  has  only  thus  far 
eluded  his  powers.  Vain  hope !  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  in  this  combination  which  the 
chemist's  art  can  never  supply.  It  is  that  which 
the  symmetrical  form  of  the  first  man  lacked  as 
he  came  from  the  plastic  hand  of  his  Maker,  till 
he  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life  and  man 
became  a  living  soul.  It  is  what  the  dead  body 
lacks, 

"  Ere  yet  decay's  effacing  fingers 
nave  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers." 

If  the  organic  chemist  could  create  the  sim- 
plest monad  that  trembles  in  the  twilight  of 
animal  organisms,  or  the  minutest  and  most 
viewless  vegetable  germ  in  the  air,  the  material- 
ist would  triumph.  "Give  me,"  exclaimed  the 
enthused  Archimedes,  "a  fulcrum  for  my  lever, 
and  I  can  lift  the  world;"  and  the  alchemyst 
could  cry  out,  "Give  me  an  organic  germ,  and 
I  can  build  up  a  living  universe !"  These  germs 
are  the  materia  substrata  of  vital  actions. 

Not  only  does  the  organic  chemist  fail  to  cre- 
ate germs,  but  also  he  is  impotent  to  produce 
the  raw  materials  that  subserve  the  growth  and 
development  of  living  beings.  He  can  analyze 
perfectly  albumen,  or  the  substance  of  the  egg ; 
fibrin,  or  the  coagulable  principle  of  the  blood; 
and  casein,  or  the  solid  part  of  milk;  but  he 
can  make  neither  of  these  by  his  art. 

It,  perhaps,  should  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Cross,  of  England — his  account  may  be  seen  in 
the  "Vestiges  of  Creation" — has  assumed  by 
physical  agencies  to   create  living  beings.     By 
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the  protracted  action  of  electricity  on  an  inor- 
ganic substance,  which  he  took  every  precau- 
tion to  deprive  of  germs,  he  saw  at  last  emerge 
a  worm,  which,  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  or  as 
he  fain  would  bo  considered  its  creator,  was  de- 
nominated the  Acarus  Crossei,  or  Cross's  Mite. 
Triumphantly  he  sent  one  to  the  physiologists 
of  Paris  to  disprove  the  notion  that  animals  are 
products  of  generation — that  they  must  be  born 
of  similar  beings ;  and  to  prove  the  opposite  no- 
tion, that  life  is  the  product  of  a  fortuitous  ar- 
rangement of  elemental  matter.  But,  alas,  poor 
man !  the  searching  powers  of  the  microscope, 
in  the  hands  of  the  dubious  and  facile  French- 
man, showed,  by  the  ova  it  contained,  that  its 
existence  was  according  to  the  common  law. 

These  organic  germs,  vegetable  and  animal, 
are  every-where  in  the  earth,  the  waters,  and 
the  air,  invisible  to  us  often,  but  seizing  upon 
every  nutritious  spot  to  grow  up  and  develop 
themselves.  The  minute  coral  polyp  builds 
from  the  foundation  of  the  sea  story  upon  story, 
in  fantastic  forms,  his  calcareous  mausoleum, 
till,  after  ages  of  toil  by  countless  generations, 
it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  waters,  where  drift 
and  sea-weeds  lodge  and  decay,  forming  the 
fostering  soil  for  germs  of  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  tropical  islands  and  continents.  And  so 
upon  most  inhospitable  rocks,  lava-beds,  arid 
regions  from  the  equator  to  the  snowy  promon- 
tories of  polar  seas,  is  extended  the  empire  of 
Flora. 

"In  the  beginning"  every  species  of  animal 
or  vegetable  was  made  full-grown  and  perfect, 
but  with  reproductive  powers;  the  herb  was  to 
yield  its  seed  after  its  kind,  and  the  fruit-tree; 
and  the  tribes  in  the  waters,  in  the  air,  and  on 
the  earth,  were  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply. 

There  are  conditions  of  vital  actions  of  great- 
est interest  in  our  investigations.  Notwith- 
standing the  peculiar  endowments  of  germs  in 
seed  of  plants  or  eggs  of  animals,  nothing  would 
ever  be  developed  from  either  without  the  in- 
fluence of  external  agencies.  Grains  of  wheat 
have  been  found  in  the  wrappings  of  the  mum- 
my, where  they  had  lain  dormant  for  three 
thousand  years,  but  when  put  in  relation  to  ex- 
ternal stimuli,  such  as  light,  heat,  and  moisture, 
have  sprung  up  and  made  a  harvest;  so  an  egg 
will  lay  quiescent  till  it  decays,  unless  external 
influences  develop  its  life;  let  it  but  have  the 
stimulating  properties  of  heat,  and  what  a 
transformation  takes  place  in  its  substance!  A 
living  being  in  due  time,  possessed  of  wonder- 
ful organs  and  functions,  steps  fortii  self-sus- 
taining. 

The  material  and  dynamic  conditions  of  life 
should  become   a  study  with  every  intelligent 
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person.  The  food  of  plants  and  animals,  includ- 
ing man,  must  not  only  be  nutritious,  but  prop- 
erly prepared;  and  when  this  is  all  that  can  be 
desired,  the  dynamical  conditions  furnished  by 
light  and  heat,  more  particularly,  must  be  su- 
peradded, or  healthy  growth  and  development 
can  not  take  place.  If  there  be  no  richness  in 
a  soil,  however  plentiful  the  light,  the  heat,  and 
the  moisture,  a  sickly,  unproductive  dwarf  is 
only  grown:  on  the  other  hand,  however  rich 
the  soil,  without  light,  and  heat,  and  moisture, 
no  development  is  seen. 

Vital  actions  are  more  clearly  traced  to  the 
agency  of  light  and  heat  than  to  any  other  condi- 
tions. Electricity  furnishes  some  aid,  and  moist- 
ure is  indispensable.  We  propose  to  consider 
each  separately,  and  first  take  up  light  as  a 
vital  stimulus. 

When  the  Bible  states  that  God  said  first  of 
all,  "let  there  be  light!"  it  harmonizes  precisely 
with  the  rank  which  this  agent  holds  in  relation 
to  the  vital  products  of  our  globe ;  for  "  without 
light,"  says  Lavoisier,  "nature  were  without  life 
and  without  soul,  and  a  beneficent  God  in  shed- 
ding light  over  the  creation  strewed  the  earth  with 
organization,  with  sensation,  and  with  thought." 
Under  its  influence  alone  can  all  those  changes, 
by  which  the  elements  of  matter  in  the  earth, 
air,  and  water  are  converted  into  vegetable 
growth  be  effected.  Animals  can  not  find  sub- 
sistence in  earthy  matter,  or  in  the  particles  of 
matter  floating  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  wa- 
ters; but  plants  do;  and  thus  possessing  superior 
powers  over  crude  substances  elaborate  them 
into  all  the  varieties  of  grasses,  grains,  and 
fruits  upon  which  animals  subsist. 

Professor  Draper,  in  his  work  on  the  "Forces 
which  produce  the  Organization  of  Plants,"  gives 
us  experiments  which  illustrate  some  of  the  sim- 
plest phenomena  in  vegetable  growth  under  the 
influence  of  light.  "If  one  expose  some  spring 
water  to  the  sunshine,  though  it  may  have  been 
clear  and  transparent  at  first,  it  presently  begins 
to  assume  a  greenish  tint;  and  after  a  while 
flocks  of  green  matter  collect  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  On  these 
flocks,  whenever  the  sun  is  shining,  bubbles  of 
gas  may  be  seen,  which,  if  collected,  prove  to 
be  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  the 
proportion  of  the  two  being  variable.  Mean- 
while the  green  matter  rapidly  grows;  its  new 
parts,  as  they  are  developed,  being  all  covered 
with  air-bells,  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the 
sun  has  set.  If  these  observations  be  made  upon 
a  stream  of  water,  the  current  of  which  runs 
slowly,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  green 
matter  serves  as  the  food  for  thousands  of  aqua- 
tic insects  which   make  their  habitations  in  it. 


These  insects  are  endowed  with  powers  of  rapid 
locomotion,  and  possess  a  highly-organized 
structure;  and  in  their  turn  they  fall  a  prey  to 
the  fishes  which  frequent  such  streams." 

This  "green  matter"  is  of  the  same  character 
with  that  which  clings  to  damp  rocks,  forms 
the  mold  on  damp  pavements,  old  shoes  and 
clothing  in  damp  places,  and  is  now  known  by 
botanists  to  be  the  lowest  type  of  vegetable  or- 
ganization; in  short,  is  vegetable  germ-life  in 
various  stages  of  development  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  light. 

The  explanation  of  this  development  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  In  the  air  and  in  the  water 
is  dissolved  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 
This  substance  is  constantly  exhaled  by  all 
breathing  beings,  and  by  the  general  processes 
of  combustion,  as  in  wood,  stone,  and  charcoal 
fires,  and  is  known  to  be  a  deadly  poison  when 
the  air  breathed  is  filled  with  it.  Under  the 
action  of  light  the  vegetable  germ  decomposes 
this  carbonic  acid,  appropriating  the  carbon  to 
its  growth — carbon  is  the  chief  element  in  veg- 
etable matter — and  sets  the  oxygen  free.  Now 
what  is  thus  done  by  the  germs  in  water,  is 
also  performed  by  germs  every-where;  they 
subsist  on  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
the  influence  of  light  enables  them  to  decom- 
pose; and  the  leaves  of  all  plants  exposed  to 
sunlight  possess  the  same  faculty ;  so  that  growth 
by  the  destruction  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  is  made  capable  by  a  plant  which  merely 
has  its  roots  placed  in  a  jar  of  water,  and  not  in 
contact  with  a  soil. 

This  function  of  plants  is  of  immense  conse- 
quence to  us;  for  if  there  were  no  means  of 
ridding  the  atmosphere  of  this  deadly  gas,  in- 
cessantly discharged  into  it  by  the  breathing  of 
animals  and  the  burning  of  wood  and  coal; 
and  as  this  respiration  and  combustion  at  the 
same  time  exhaust  the  oxygen,  our  earth  could 
not,  at  last,  be  a  habitable  place:  its  atmos- 
phere would  become  as  deadly  as  that  of  a  room 
in  which  a  charcoal  furnace  is  burning;  or  that 
of  the  shut-up  well  or  sink,  which  contains  the 
"fire-damp." 

This  point  is  of  great  practical  importance  in 
regard  to  the  ventilation  of  houses,  churches, 
and  all  places  of  assembly.  In  breathing,  I  re- 
peat, we  absorb  the  oxygen,  or  vital  element  of 
the  air,  and  throw  out  carbonic  acid,  a  deadly 
gas.  To  prove  this,  let  any  one  breathe  quietly 
but  deeply  into  a  jar  till  his  expired  breath  has 
displaced  the  common  air,  and  then  suspend  a 
lighted  candle  therein;  it  instantly  goes  out; 
or  place  a  mouse  or  any  living  animal  in  it, 
and  it  becomes  at  once  asphyxiated. 

In  a  room,  then,  containing  many  persons,  as 
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a  church  or  school-house,  a  steady  supply  of 
pure  air  should  be  provided,  otherwise  there 
will  be  deleterious  results.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  in  a  room  filled  by  800  persons,  the 
air  becomes  decidedly  impure,  even  with  all  the 
doors  and  windows  open.  No  wonder  a  con- 
gregation becomes  stupid  under  good  preaching, 
breathing  this  soporific  air.  No  wonder  a  min- 
ister often  feels,  though  thoroughly  cognizant 
of  his  subject,  that  he  has  no  spirit — that  an 
incubus  is  upon  him.  Yet  there  is  no  subject 
so  imperfectly  understood  as  this  of  ventilation. 
A  family,  as  was  told  me  recently,  occupying  a 
newly-plastered  room  for  a  night,  thought  to 
counteract  the  dampness  by  igniting  two  char- 
coal furnaces  :  they  fell  asleep  to  wake  no  more ! 
A  young  lady,  in  my  knowledge,  very  recently 
undertook  to  do  some  ironing,  using  a  charcoal 
furnace  without  providing  for  the  escape  of  the 
gas  externally,  and  was  overcome  and  found  by 
her  friends  insensible  on  the  floor,  fortunately 
not  too  late  for  resuscitation.  The  horrible  cas- 
ualty on  the  British  Channel,  a  few  years  since, 
is  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  The  captain  of  a 
vessel,  during  a  violent  gale,  drove  all  his  poor 
deck  passengers  into  a  narrow  cabin  below  and 
closed  the  hatchway  tightly.  A  few  hours  af- 
terward, going  to  release  them,  to  his  horror  and 
dismay  he  found  them  nearly  all  dead;  those 
yet  living  insensible,  and  restored  with  greatest 
difficulty. 

We  see  how  in  this  way  plants,  by  decompos- 
ing the  deleterious  atmospheric  gas,  keep  the 
air  pure ;  so  thus  the  presence  of,  plants  in  a 
room  have  a  valuable  influence.  This  must  be 
said  though  in  respect  to  the  day;  for  during 
the  night  plants  exhale  carbonic  acid,  which 
makes  them  unhealthy  in  bed-chambers  and 
close  rooms. 

It  is  probable  that  the  minute  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  in  our  atmosphere  is  as  much  as 
can  be  decomposed  in  the  average  amount  of 
light  which  we  obtain.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
earth,  as  in  Italy,  where  there  are  more  cloud- 
less skies,  plants  will  grow  with  greatest  luxu- 
riance in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  eight  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  At  Lake  Solfa- 
tara,  where  this  gas  comes*  to  the  surface  in 
great  quantities,  a  low  species  of  vegetation,  the 
confervas,  is  so  developed  upon  its  waters  as  to 
form  floating  islands. 

There  is  abundant  geological  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence, in  remote  preadamjte  periods,  of  an  at- 
mosphere surcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  which, 
under  the  intense  light  and  heat  of  those  times, 
contributed  to  the  extraordinary  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation  whose  subsequent  disintegration 
has  furnished  us  with  the  invaluable  mines  of 


coal,  and  where  are  found  evidences  of  vegeta- 
ble structures  which  have  no  counterparts  even 
in  gigantic  tropical  growths. 

It  is  interesting  to  determine  what  elements 
of  the  sunbeam  thus  affect  plants.  Professor 
Draper,  by  his  experiments,  has  very  accurately 
determined  this  question.  He  found  that  it  was 
the  illuminating  rather  than  the  heating  or 
chemical  portions  acting  upon  plants  that  sub- 
serve this  work  of  decomposing  carbonic  acid; 
that  is  to  say,  the  yellow  ray  verging  into  the 
orange  on  one  side,  and  into  the  green  on  the 
other.  In  the  red  portion  and  in  the  blue,  which 
respectively  represent  the  heating  and  chemical 
elements,  little  or  no  influence  was  exerted. 

Another  influence  of  light  upon  plants,  is  the 
regulation  of  their  evaporative  actions.  The 
roots  absorb  rapidly  water  and  earthy  matters 
dissolved  in  it  destined  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  plant:  the  solid  matters  becoming  fixed  in 
the  structure,  the  superabundant  water  escapes 
as  vapor  through  little  mouths  on  the  leaf  sur- 
face ;  but  these  little  openings  are  only  patulous 
under  sunlight — let  that  be  withdrawn  and  the 
plant  becomes  dropsical.  We  see  in  this  way 
how  horticulturists  render  certain  plants,  as  cel- 
ery, more  succulent,  and  blanched  too,  by  cov- 
ering up  the  stock  to  keep  off  the  sunbeam. 
The  firmness  of  texture,  as  well  as  green  hue 
of  vegetables,  is  due  to  solar  light. 

There  are  plants  in  very  arid  places,  some 
species  of  cactus,  without  these  little  mouths  in 
their  leaves  for  the  escape  of  vapor,  and  they 
contain  a  large  amount  of  juices,  which  travel- 
ers across  deserts,  where  these  cacti  abound, 
refresh  themselves  upon. 

The  influence  of  light  upon  vital  actions  in 
animals  is  not  so  well  known  as  in  plants,  but 
still  of  vast  importance.  Animals  do  not  com-  i 
bine,  like  vegetables,  under  its  influence  the  in-  ' 
organic  elements  into  nutritious  material;  hence 
the  amount  of  animal  surface  for  exposure  to 
sunlight  is  comparatively  small.  The  color  of 
animals,  like  that  of  vegetables,  is  much  influ- 
enced by  light,  and  undoubtedly  the  chemical 
element  is  that  which  produces  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

Exposure  to  sun  produces  freckles,  and  the 
swarthy  hue  of  people  in  southern  climates, 
deepening  to  the  black  of  the  negro,  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  action  of  intense  sunlight;  and 
this  prolonged  influence  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration gives  a  permanent  character  to  these 
hues.  A  colony  of  Portuguese  Jews  settled  in 
Zanguebar  three  centuries  ago,  and  although 
they  have  never  intermarried  with  the  natives, 
can  not  now,  as  respects  color,  be  distinguished 
from   the   Hottentot.     The   fair-skinned,   light- 
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haired  Northerner,  would  not  probably,  under 
similar  circumstances,  have  acquired  so  readily 
the  tropical  hues. 

The  intenser  light  of  the  tropics  favors  ex- 
ceedingly the  brilliancy  of  color  in  birds  and  in- 
sects. When  birds  of  warm  climates,  distin- 
guished by  the  splendor  of  their  plumage,  are 
reared  under  an  artificial  temperature  in  our 
own  country,  it  is  uniformly  observed  that  they 
are  much  longer  in  acquiring  the  hues  charac- 
teristic of  the  adult,  and  that  these  are  never 
so  bright  as  when  they  have  been  produced  by 
the  influence  of  a  tropical  sun.  And  it  has  also 
been  remarked  that  if  cockroaches,  which  natu- 
rally inhabit  dark  places,  be  reared  in  entire 
seclusion  from  light,  they  grow  up  almost  as 
colorless  as  plants  that  are  made  to  vegetate 
under  similar  circumstances. 

A  large  number  of  observations  establish  the 
fact  that  the  development  of  the  lowest  tribes 
of  animals  is  very  much  influenced  by  thp  con- 
ditions of  light  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
Thus  animalcular  production  in  decaying  organic 
matter  is  greatly  retarded  if  light  be  with- 
drawn. So  a  greater  number  of  silk-worms  are 
produced  from  a  given  quantity  of  eggs,  if  the 
hatching  goes  on  in  a  light  room  rather  than  in 
one  darkened. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
the  influence  of  light  on  development,  is  shown 
in  the  experiment  of  Dr.  Edwards  on  tadpoles, 
a  little  fish,  which  it  is  well  known  is  meta- 
morphosed into  a  frog.  This  change  will  not 
take  place  if  they  are  kept  in  dark  places; 
they  become  gigantic  tadpoles,  and  no  further 
alteration  occurs.  Most  curious,  however,  is 
the  further  fact,  that  the  metamorphosis  does 
take  place  even  in  the  dark,  if  they  be  fed  on 
chlorophyl,  or  the  "green  matter'^  of  plants. 
Now,  as  the  green  hue  of  plants  is  due  to  sun- 
light, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  tad- 
pole, by  eating  the  chlorophyl,  appropriates  the 
same  force  which  in  the  open  air  would  have 
secured  his  transformation.  The  green  parts  of 
plants  are  never  represented  in  daguerreotype 
pictures,  and  it  is  well  understood  that  these 
images  are  formed  on  the  plate  by  the  chemical 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  blue  and  the  green;  it  is, 
therefore,  inferred  by  the  nKjast  eminent  physi- 
cists that  chlorophyl  is  created  by  the  chemical 
portion  of  a  sunbeam,  and  Professor  Draper 
shows  that  it  is  this  portion  of  light  that  de- 
velops molecular  movements  into  groups  that 
lead  to  organization.  There  are  other  fish 
found,  of  large  size,  in  the  lakes  of  dark  cav- 
erns that  are  allied  to  the  tadpole  species,  but 
never  change  into  air-breathing  animals  unless 
Drought  into  light. 


Numerous  facts  from  difl"erent  sources  estab- 
lish that  the  healthy  development  of  the  human 
body  is  dependent  greatly  upon  the  amount  of 
light  to  which  it  is  exposed.  There  is  an  unu- 
sual tendency  to  deformity  among  those  persons 
brought  up  in  mines,  cellars,  dark,  narrow 
streets,  badly-lighted  houses,  and  in  deep,  dark 
valleys  in  Alpine  regions;  while  on  the  other 
hand  remarkable  freedom  from  deformity  is  seen 
in  those  tribes  most  exposed  to  light,  and  who 
wear  very  little  clothing.  In  barracks  and  hos- 
pitals there  is  in  the  former  more  liability  to 
disease,  three  to  one,  in  the  soldiers  who  inhabit 
the  shady  side,  compared  with  those  who  occupy 
the  sunny  side;  and  in  the  latter  it  is  well 
known  that  convalescence  is  much  more  rapid 
with  those  on  the  light  than  those  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  house. 

Practically  this  is  of  great  importance,  then, 
during  epidemics,  and  in  the  management  of 
the  sick.  Let  the  family  room  be  exposed  to 
light  and  not  be  darkened,  and  the  liability  to 
attack,  from  whatever  is  prevailing,  is  lessened 
as  three  to  one;  and  so  when  the  acute  stage  of 
disease  is  passed  open  the  blinds  and  fill  the 
room  with  light. 

It  is  painful  to  see  the  manner  of  building 
residences  in  our  cities,  where  houses  are  crowd- 
ed so  closely  together.  The  narrow  lot  is  cov- 
ered with  the  structure  in  order  to  have  as 
many  rooms  as  possible  on  the  same  floor,  "it 
is  so  fatiguing  to  go  up  and  down  stairs."  There 
is  consequently  so  much  darkness  in  the  rear 
apartments,  that  usually  light  must  be  burned 
most  of  the  time,  and  unfortunately  these  rooms 
are  the  most  frequently  occupied  by  the  family. 
If  the  back  buildings  were  away  the  rear  of 
the  house  would  be  nearly  as  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  as  the  front.  Whatever  is  saved, 
then,  in  the  way  of  ease,  is  lost  in  health  and 
sound  constitution. 


NOT   YET. 
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The  dread,  dark  cloud  of  mystery,  fulfilling 

The  prophecy  of  ages  long  ago, 
Is  passing  o'er  earth's  quivering  bosom,  thrilling 

The  heart-throbs  of  a  continent  with  woe. 

Nations  against  the  nations;  fearful  warning, 
Anguish  and  dire  distress;  yet  these  must  be, 

To  usher  in  the  bright  millennial  morning — 
Faith  looks  beyond,  and  faith  is  prophecy. 

Not  yet!  the  powers  of  darkness  have  their  trial; 

"How  long,  0  Lord!"  the  faithful  ever  cry; 
He  knoweth  best  who  holds  the  seventh  vial — 

The  end  shall  come,  and  Death  himself  shall  die. 


The  Editor's  Repository. 


r  r  i  |i  i  a  r  f    ^  a  H  ti  ?  i . 


That  Light  which  Preceded  the  Sun. — On  the 
first  day  of  creation,  "  God  said,  Let  there  be  light:  and 
there  was  light."     Gen.  i,  3. 

There  are  different  species  of  light,  as  well  as  differ- 
ent modes  of  expressing  the  same  element. 

1.  Light — primal  light.  Some  critics  maintain  that 
the  Hebrew  term  esh,  found  in  the  preceding  quota- 
tion, signifies  fire,  or  caloric,  which  we  deem  probable. 
Isaiah  uses  the  terra — "  Whose  ^re  is  in  Zion."  Elihu 
also  says:  "He  directeth  .  .  .  his  lightninp  unto  the 
ends  of  the  earth ;"  tliat  is,  his  light  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Isaiah  uses  it  for  heat  or  caloric.  Chapter  xliv, 
16.  This  latent  heat  permeates  through  all  nature. 
Take  two  pieces  of  wood,  flint,  or  carnelian,  and  by 
friction  light  is  produced  as  well  as  fire ;  but  take  a 
tube  and  suddenly  compress  the  air — heat  is  the  effect 
produced.  This  latent  light  astonishingly  exhibits  the 
creative  skill  and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

When  it  is  said  "God  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness,"  etc.,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  light 
and  darkness  are  distinct  substances,  as  darkness  is 
only  the  "  privation  "  of  light.  The  principal  sources 
of  heat  are  the  sun,  electricity,  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical action.  The  sun  himself  is  the  great  source  of 
heat  and  light  probably.  There  is  a  difference  between 
electricity  aad  lightning;  the  latter  is  rather  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  former.  This  is  discoverable  on  the 
discharge  of  lightning  from  the  clouds.  It  is  supposed 
there  are  two  sorts  of  lightning,  the  negative  and  the 
positive. 

2.  The  various  allusions  to  light  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  modes  of  expression  are  curious,  if  nothing 
more.  Permit  us,  for  a  moment,  to  glance  at  a  few. 
Latin,  luceo,  to  shine;  lucid  orbs  ye  shine,  but  you  are 
not  translucent;  such  do  not  transmit  light,  or  shine 
through.  Lumen,  with  your  luminaries;  iZlurainate — il 
is  for  in  or  upon;  relumine — re,  again  or  back.  Splen- 
deo,  splendor;  resplendent — re,  back.  Fulgeo,  reful- 
gent, shining  with  brightness — re,  back  shining.  Also 
we  have  effulgent — ej  is  used  for  Jorth  shining.  Lus- 
trous are  thy  beams,  yet  they  do  not  illustrate,  etc. — 
il,  for  in,  upon;  illustrious,  etc.  Let  thy  rays  fall  on 
us.  Eadius,  a  spoke  of  a  wheel,  or  like  spokes  in  the 
hub  of  a  wheel;  so  of  rays  of  light  that  radiate  us. 
Thy  radiance,  how  lovely,  etc.  They  may  irradiate, 
etc.  In  the  Greek  manner  of  expression  we  have  the 
main  term  phos,  light.  This  is  half  of  the  name  of  the 
morning  star.  The  other  half  '\?,phercin,  to  bear;  hence 
the  word  phosphor;  that  is,  the  morning  star.  Then 
we  have  phoi^phorus,  that  which  is  made  luminous  by 
friction.  Then  comes  the  term  phosphorescent,  a  light 
without  beat,  which  shines  in   decayed  wood.     From 


it,  we  have  phos  and  graphcin,  to  draw  or  delineate; 
then  our  term  photography,  light-drawing.  Then  we 
have  meteoros,  our  meteor,  etc.  Then  bolis,  the  singu- 
lar of  bolides,  a  dart;  that  is,  fire  balls,  shooting  stars. 
You  will  remember  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of 
November,  1833,  how  those  bolides,  or  shooting  stars, 
sped  through  the  lower  heavens  in  grandeur  and  beauty. 
This  was  the  grandest  display  of  meteors  on  record. 
Such  are  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in  a  small 
comet  or  planetoid  which  may  happen  to  come  within 
a  few  thousand  miles  of  the  earth.  There  are  also 
meteors  that  fall  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  stones, 
called  meteoric  stones;  then  there  are  electric  or  phos- 
phoretic  balls.  Instance:  On  the  morning  of  the  11th 
of  August,  1859,  at  7  o'clock  and  20  minutes,  ther- 
mometer 73°,  the  air  still  and  the  sun  shining  brightly, 
a  meteoric  body  of  great  size  and  brilliancy  was  seen 
in  portions  of  Western  New  England  and  Eastern  New 
York,  which  exploded  violently,  and  threw  down  to 
the  earth  at  least  one  fragment  in  the  vicinity  of  Al- 
bany, New  York.  This  confirms  what  we  previously 
stated. 

3.  Light — phos — is  used  in  a  physical  sense  by  Sts. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,*  for  a  fire-giving  light,  for  a 
torch,  candle,  or  lamp.  Light  is  also  used  in  a  moral 
sense  in  the  Scriptures.  Figuratively  taken,  a  mani- 
fest condition  of  things  ;f  also  in  a  higher  sense,  the 
eternal  source  of  troth,  purity,  and  joy. J  God  is  said 
to  dwell  in  light  inaccessible. ||  This  seems  to  refer  to 
his  glory,  which  shone  visibly  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
where  he  appeared  in  a  luminous  cloud  above  the 
mercy-seat,  and  which  none  but  the  high-priest,  and 
this  only  once  a  year,  was  permitted  to  approach.^ 
This  was  typical  of  the  glory  of  the  celestial  world. 

Light  signifies  also  instruction  by  example  and  doc- 
trine.^ It  applies  in  the  highest  sense  to  Christ,  the 
true  light,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  Author  of  all 
illumination  and  knowledge;  of  spiritual  life  and  joy 
to  the  souls  of  men;  in  time  and  eternity. 

4.  Light  is  also  used  as  images  in  contrast;  as  light 
and  darkness  denoting  prosperity  and  adversity.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  common  in  all  languages.  The  He- 
brews in  their  poetry  make  a  fine  use  of  it,  not  merely 
as  images  of  Spring  or  the  dreary  night,  but  of  the 
sun  and  stars  as  rising  with  increased  splendor  in  a 
new  creation;  or  darkness,  as  involved  in  chaos,  etc. 
There  is  a  moral  significance  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
term  light.  A.  C. 

't'Matt.  xvii,  2;  Luke  xxii,  .")f) ;  Mark  xiv,  54;  Acts  ix,  3 ; 
XTi,  29;  Ps.  cxxxvi,  7.  f  Figuratively— Matt,  x,  27;  Luke 
xii,  3.  X  1  John  i,  1-5;  James  i,  17.  [  1  Tim.  vi,  IG.  §  Lev. 
xvi,  2.    ^  Matt.  V,  16 ;  John  v,  35. 
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Degrees  in  Heavenly  Glory. — "  There  is  one  glory 
of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another 
glory  of  the  stars:  for  one  star  differ eth  from  another  star 
in  glory."     1  Cor.  xv,  41. 

Each  one  who  is  so  blessed  as  to  enter  heaven  will 
be  perfectly  happy,  but  not  in  the  same  degree ;  and 
this  will  not  lessen  the  happiness  of  that  glorified  state. 
The  humility  of  the  true  Christian  would  not  admit 
of  his  happiness  being  disturbed  because  there  were 
others  higher  than  himself.  He  would  rejoice  that  he 
was  admitted  at  all,  and  would  sing  the  song  of  re- 
deeming love  with  as  glad  a  heart  as  the  highest  and 
holiest  of  the  redeemed. 

"We  love  on  earth  to  look  up  to  the  good  and  noble 
of  all  time;  and  though  we  strive  to  attain  to  equal 
virtue  with  them,  we  never  envy  them.  So  in  heaven 
Ave  shall  delight  in  looking  up  to  the  patriarchs,  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  apostles,  and  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  our  blessed  Redeemer;  but,  more  than  all, 
in  heaven  shall  we  delight  in  looking  up  to  Him,  who 
hath  given  his  life  a  ransom  for  us,  and  "  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father,  forever 
and  ever."  M.  K. 

The  Eagle  Stirring  up  her  Nest  to  Cause  her 
Young  to  Fly. — "  As  a?i  eagle  stirreth  up  her  tiest,Jiut- 
tereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  xoings,  taketh 
{fiem,  beareth  them  on  her  wings;  so  the  Lord  did  lead 
him,  [Jacob,']  and  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him." 
Deut.  xxxii,  11,  12. 

The  eagle,  to  induce  her  young  to  venture  from  the 
nest,  stirs  it  up  till  it  is  so  uncomfortable  that  they 
can  not  well  remain  in  it;  then  she  flutters  over  them, 
endeavoring  to  teach  them  to  use  their  wings,  and  if 
they  are  still  too  timid  to  leave  the  nest,  she  takes 
them  upon  her  own  wings  to  accustom  them  to  the 
motion  through  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach 
them  how  to  exert  themselves,  and  never  leaves  them 
till  they  are  fully  able  to  provide  for  their  own  wants. 

Thus  the  Lord  deals  with  his  people,  showing  them 


the  way  wherein  he  would  have  them  go,  and  then  if 
they  are  unwilling  to  walk  in  it,  he  removes  from  them 
the  desire  of  their  hearts  and  the  delight  of  their  eyes, 
that  there  may  be  nothing  to  entice  them  away  from 
the  path  which  he  has  pointed  out  for  them  to  walk 
in.  Afllictions  have  ever  been  found  more  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  Christian  graces  than  prosperity; 
and  though  it  is  humbling  to  confess  that  those  who 
have  tasted  the  goodness  of  (jod  should  need  such  dis- 
cipline to  keep  them  in  the  narrow  way,  it  is  never- 
theless sadly  true.  But  this  "  chastening,  whereof  we 
are  all  partakers,"  is  sent  in  mercy,  for  we  have  the 
assurance  that  "the  Lord  loveth  whom  he  chasteneth," 
and  "  though  for  the  present  it  may  be  grievous,"  af- 
terward it  worketh  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness to  those  who  are  exercised  thereby.  M.  K. 

Unbelief  of  Thomas  made  to  Work  Good. — "£ut 
Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Didymu^,  ivas  not  with 
them  when  Jesus  came.  The  other  disciples  therefore  said 
unto  him.,  We  have  seen  the  Lord.  But  he  said  unto 
them,  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the 
nails,  ayid  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe."  John  xx, 
24,  25. 

Thomas's  unbelief,  though  most  unreasonable,  still 
worked  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  It  has  been 
charged  that  the  apostles  being  ignorant  men,  were 
credulous,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
a  wicked  and  designing  man.  There  might  be  a  shadow 
of  truthfulness  in  this  charge  had  we  not  abundant 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  prominent  among  which  is 
this  instance  of  Thomas  requiring  proof  upon  proof 
before  he  would  believe.  But  when  Christ  appeared  in 
their  midst,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  said  to  him_ 
"  Thomas,  reach  hither  thy  finger  and  behold  my  hands  ; 
and  reach  hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side, 
and  be  not  faithless  but  believing,"  the  evidence  was 
overwhelming,  and  he  cried,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God." 

M.  K. 
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Superstitious  Use  of  Relics. — Acts  xix,  11,  12. — 
In  your  October  number,  page  625,  you  quote  some 
remarks  of  Mr.  Morier  on  this  passage.  Hanway,  in 
his  Travels  in  Persia — Vol.  I,  p.  177 — refers  to  a  sim- 
ilar practice.  He  says:  "After  ten  days'  journey  we 
arrived  at  a  desolate  caravansera,  where  we  found 
nothing  but  water.  I  observed  a  tree  covered  with 
rags  tied  to  the  branches.  These  were  so  many  charms 
which  passengers  coming  from  Ghilan,  a  province  re- 
markable for  agues,  had  left  there,  in  fond  expectation 
of  leaving  this  disease  also  on  the  same  spot." 

But  even  in  England  a  somewhat  similar  supersti- 
tion once  locally  prevailed.  A  manuscript  in  the  Cot- 
ton Library  marked  Julius,  f  6,  mentions,  among  other 
superstitions  prevalent  in  "the  lordship  of  Guisboro, 
Cleaveland,  Yorkshire,"  the  following:  "Between  the 
towns  of  Aten  and  Newtown,  near  the  foot  of  Rose- 
berrye  Toppinge,  is  a  well  dedicated  to  St.  Aswald. 
The   neighbors   have  an   opinion   that  a  shirt  or  shift 
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taken  off  a  sick  person  and  thrown  into  that  well,  will 
show  whether  the  person  will  recover  or  die;  for  if  it 
floated,  it  denoted  the  recovery  of  the  person ;  if  it 
sunk,  there  remained  no  hope  of  life;  and  to  reivard 
the  Saint  for  his  intelligence,  they  tore  off  a  rag  of  the 
shirt  and  left  it  hanging  on  the  briers  thereabouts." 

Rosebury  Topping  and  the  towns — now  villages — 
of  Aten — now  called  Little  Ay  ton — and  Newtown,  I 
once  knew  familiarly.  Rosebury  Topping  is  the  high- 
est hill  in  Yorkshire,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  German  Ocean,  and  can  be  seen  at  an  immense 
distance,  its  cone-shaped  summit  rising  high  above  the 
surrounding  hills.  The  well,  or  deep  spring,  referred 
to  in  the  manuscript,  is  not  at  the  foot,  but  very  near 
the  summit.  To  this  day  its  locality  is  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  the  "neighbors,"  and  though  on  a  steep  part 
of  the  mountain  and  always  full,  it  is  said  that  it  never 
overflows. 

By  the  way,  the  name  of  this  hill  occurs   in   nn   ad- 
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mirable  specimen  of  the  pure  Yorkshire  dialect :  "  What ! 
dunna  ye  knaw  Cannie  Yatton,  't  foot  o'  Roasebury 
Toppen',  't  eeest  ill  i'  Yorkslieere,  as  cauld  as  eesea'top 
on  it,  id  yattest  day  i'  Summer."  W. 

Authorship  of  a  Quotation. — 

"Too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  unkind, 
Are  all  the  movements  of  the  eternal  Mind." 

In  the  Ladies'  Repository  for  February,  1861,  in  an 
extract  from  the  English  Notes  and  Queries,  the  above 
couplet  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Rev.  John 
East,  A.  M.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Michaels,  Bath,  author 
of  a  small  volume  of  poems  entitled,  "Songs  of  My 
Pilgrimage,"  and  this  work  is  referred  to  as  probably 
containing  the  poem  in  which  the  distich  may  be  found, 
Mr.  East's  volume,  second  edition,  London,  1839 — the 
same  year  in  which  the  first  appeared — is  before  me, 
and  the  lines  are  not  here,  nor  do  I  think  they  were 
the  production  of  the  author  of  that  work.  In  my 
opinion  they  were  written  long  before  his  day,  but  I 
can  not  now  give  any  other  clew  to  their  authorship. 

D.  C. 

Author  Wanted. — Can  you,  dear  Doctor,  or  any 
of  your  ingenious  correspondents,  inform  me  who  is 
the  author  of  the  following  triad? 

"  Death  stands  between  eternity  and  time 
With  open  jaws,  on  such  a  narrow  bridge 
That  none  can  pass,  but  must  become  his  prey." 

I  first  found  it  on  the  back  or  last  page  of  a  tract, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  One 
might  suppose  these  striking  lines  suggested  to  Charles 
Wesley  the  equally-startling  thoughts  contained  in  the 
subjoined  stanza,  did  we  not  know  they  were  the  efiect 
of  impromptu  inspiration  while  the  author  was  stand- 
ing on  a  dreadful  precipice  called  "Land's  End:" 

"Lo!  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
'Twixt  two  unbounded  seas,  I  stand 

Secure,  insensible ! 
A  point  of  time — a  moment's  space — 
Removes  me  to  that  heavenly  place, 
Or — shuts  me  up  in  hell !" 

D.  C. 

Foreknowledge  and  Probation. — "  If  God  knew, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  the  millions  who  have  inhabited  it,  how  could 
they  ever  be  in  a  state  of  trial?" — Inquirer. 

Answer. — Knowledge  or  certainty  is  no  intrinsic 
property  of  any  event  in  the  universe.  You  may  be 
certain  of  an  act  or  event,  and  the  same  act  or  event 
may  be  uncertain  to  my  mind,  but  the  certainty  and 
uncertainty  are  expressive  of  the  state  of  our  minds 
respectively,  but  do  not  indicate  any  property  of  the 
act  or  event  itself.  Although  all  the  responsible  acts 
of  his  creatures  are  known  to  God,  yet  are  they  free 
and  responsible,  seeing  his  knowledge  is  no  property 
of  their  acts,  and  is  also  without  causing  influence. 
Therefore  the  knowledge  of  God  and  a  state  of  free- 
dom and  trial  are  perfectly  compatible.  The  reason 
why  a  moral  being  can  not  act,  only  as  he  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Divine  knowledge,  arises  from  the 
infinite  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  not  from 
the  nature  of  his  acts,  whether  they  are  free  or  other- 
wise. Also,  as  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  moral  be- 
ing will  pursue  the  course  of  moral  conduct  God  fore- 


saw he  would  take,  the  impossibility  of  his  taking  an 
opposite  course  does  not  arise  from  God's  knowledge, 
but  from  his  want  of  power  or  capacity  to  act  in  two 
opposite  moral  directions  at  the  same  time.         J.  L.  H. 

"Turn  to  the  Right." — I  have  read  with  much  in- 
terest an  article  in  the  December  number  of  your  na- 
tional ladies'  magazine,  under  the  head  of  "  Notes  and 
Queries,"  on  the  above  custom.  My  own  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  same  subject  by  noticing  in  foreign 
lands,  especially  in  England,  that  the  invariable  prac- 
tice is  to  turn  to  the  left.  While  riding  on  one  of  the 
little  English  vans  up  the  steep  ascent  of  Clifton,  near 
Bristol — one  of  the  most  charming,  lovely  spots  we 
have  ever  visited — we  met  a  magnificent,  queenly- 
looking,  tall  young  lady,  dressed  in  black,  driving  a 
similar  team — for  the  English  ladies  are  generally  bet- 
ter horsewomen  than  their  American  cousins.  We  of 
course  turned  to  the  right,  as  the  law — in  America — 
directs.  She  at  the  same  time  instantly  reined  her 
horse  to  the*' left,  and  as  the  street  was  very  narrow 
and  steep,  the  prospect  was  any  thing  but  pleasant. 
However,  serious  difficulty  was  escaped,  and  as  we 
reined  our  hor.se  to  the  left,  we  apologized  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  by  pleading  the  universal  custom  of  our 
own  land.  The  English  custom  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  turning  to  the  right  is  a  new-fangled  notion 
originating  with  the  restless,  changing  American  na- 
tion. S.  B.  P. 

Answer  to  the  Arab  Problem. — See  December 
Nu7nber. 

1.  One  Arab  owned  §  of  the  dinner,  and  the  other  f . 

2.  Each  Arab  ate  J  of  the  dinner. 

3.  One  sold  f — J=7-2-4  of  the  dinner,  and  the  other 
f-J==l-24. 

4.  Hence,  in  the  ratio  of  the  amounts  sold,  they 
should  receive  as  7  to  1. 

5.  Now  let  x=  the  number  of  pieces  of  money  one 
received,  then  8 — x=  the  number  pieces  the  other  re- 
ceived. 

6.  Then,  x  :  7  :  :  8— x  :  1 

x=56— 7x 
8x=56 
x=7,  the  share  of  one. 
8 — x=l,  the  share  of  the  other.      A.  J.  M. 
[Answers  have  also  been  received  from  J.  H.  S.,  M. 
E.  M.,  and  T.  L.  B.] 

Queries. — Free  Agency. — 1.  Does  responsible  free 
agency  imply  liberty  and ^oitrr  to  choose  sin? 

2.  Was  Christ,  in  his  trial  state,  a  responsible  free 
agent? 

3.  If  Christ,  in  his  trial  state,  implying  pure  human- 
ity, was  a  responsible  free  agent,  had  he  liberty  and 
power  to  choose  sin,  fall  from  all  union  with  God,  and 
frustrate  the  Divine  purpose  to  redeem  the  world  by 
his — Christ's — sacrifice  ? 

If  he  could  not  have  chosen  sin,  then, 

4.  Wherein  does  Christ's  free  agency  difier  from  the 
free  agency  of  any  other  beings — say  men — capable 
of  responsible  probation?  J.  W.  S. 

Indian  Names. — Many  places  in  our  country  still 
retain  their  Indian  names.  Will  some  reader  of  the 
Notes  and  Queries  make  a  catalogue  of  the  principal 
ones,  with  their  meaning  in  English?  X. 
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Satings  and  Doings  of  Animals— The  Swallows.—"  I  am 
afraid  j'ou  feel  very  uncomfortable,  my  dear,"  said  a  Swal- 
low to  her  husband,  as  he  flew  back,  with  a  worm  in  his 
mouth,  to  their  nest;  "you  have  appeared  very  restless  all 
day.  Suppose  you  fly  away  after  our  friends,  and  leave  me 
to  take  care  of  our  poor  little  child." 

"I  would  not  do  so  for  the  world,"  said  the  cock  Swallow, 
moving  the  worm  to  his  claws.  "I  must  own  that  I  some- 
times am  uneasy  at  staying  here  at  a  time  when  we  all  go 
away  to  a  warmer  country ;  but  I  will  not  go  alone ;  and 
our  Flappet  would  be  starved  if  we  deserted  him.  I  can  not 
think  how  that  piece  of  red  worsted  got  so  twisted  round  his 
leg,  or  how  the  other  end  got  so  fastened  in  with  the  mud 
of  which  our  nest  was  built." 

"We  have  staid  two  months  already,"  added  the  hen 
Swallow;  "so  perhaps  we  shall  manage  to  get  through  the 
cold  Winter.  And  we  will  collect  as  much  wool  as  we  can 
to  cover  us ;  and  as  for  food,  I  hope  we  shall  discover  the 
eggs  of  insects,  and  then  we  can  eat  them." 

So  talking  together,  the  old  birds  reached  their  young  one, 
who  welcomed  them  home  with  chirpings  of  delight. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,"  said  he,  "and  have  brought 
me  a  worm ;  for  the  wing-cases  of  the  last  beetle  have  stuck 
in  my  throat,  and  I  very  much  wish  for  some  water  to  wash 
them  down." 

"I  will  fetch  you  some  in  my  mouth,"  said  his  mother, 
and  flew  off  to  the  pond.  Then  they  all  three  lay  down  in 
the  nest,  the  young  one  in  the  middle,  who  was  covered  up 
by  his  father's  and  mother's  wings,  and  went  fast  asleep. 

The  next  day,  after  breakfast,  the  two  old  ones  set  off 
again ;  and  when  they  returned  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
the  parents  found  the  young  bird  half  dead  with  fear.  The 
nest  was  built  in  the  corner  of  a  false  window,  fronting  the 
south,  so  as  to  catch  all  the  sun's  rays ;  and  Flappet  sat  as 
well  as  he  could  on  the  edge,  and  swelled  his  little  throat, 
as  he  sang.  Presently'  he  saw  a  great  long  thing  put  against 
the  wall  close  by  him,  and  an  enormous  creature  walk  up 
it,  till  he  came  to  the  nest.  He  took  hold  of  Flappet,  who 
was  sure  he  was  going  to  be  killed,  examined  the  leg  which 
was  fastened  to  the  nest,  muttered  something,  and  went 
down  again.  When  he  told  this  to  his  father  and  mother, 
they  were  very  ranch  puzzled  and  distressed,  and  determined, 
however  hungry  they  might  be,  to  stay  at  home  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon.  By  and  by  the  long  thing  was  again  put 
against  the  wall,  which  they  knew  to  be  a  ladder ;  and  then 
they  saw  a  man  come  up.  When  he  was  close  to  the  nest, 
they  themselves  were  very  much  frightened;  and  as  they 
were  not  big  or  strong  enough  to  fight  with  him,  they  flew 
round  and  round  his  head,  crying  loudly  for  pity  on  their 
child.  Although  he  did  not  know  what  they  said,  he  saw 
they  were  aharmed,  and  spoke  kindly  to  them,  exclaiming 
that  he  was  going  to  set  the  prisoner  free.  He  took  a  pair 
of  scissors  from  his  pocket,  snipped  the  scarlet  worsted  in 
two,  and  taking  the  little  bird  up  in  his  hand,  smoothed  his 
head  and  back,  laid  him  gently  in  the  nest,  went  down  the 
ladder,  and  took  it  away  with  him. 

The  old  birds  were  first  made  to  know  that  their  little 
one  was  free  by  his  nearly  tumbling  off  the  edge  of  the  nest ; 
but  they  saved  him  and  screamed  with  joy.  The  mother 
staid  with  him,  but  the  father  flew  backward  and  forward, 
getting  food  for  both;  and  when  it  was  dark  they  all  again 
got  into  the  nest;  not  that  they  could  sleep  much,  so  they 
lay  awake,  talking  of  what  thoy  should  now  do. 

In  tho  morning  the  Swallows  breakfasted  early,  and  then 
Flappet  was  taught  to  fly.  At  first  the  old  birds  supported 
him  on  each  side,  but  ho  soon  began  to  feel  courage;  and 
as  his  feathers  were  full-grown,  in  a  few  days  they  nil  set 
out  on  a  long  journey  to  the  South.  On  passing  over  the 
head  of  the   giudoner  who  had   released   Flappet,  thoy  gave 


him  a  grateful  song  of  joy,  which  made  him  look  up  and 
smile.  They  at  first  did  not  go  to  a  very  great  distance,  for 
their  young  son  was  tired.  As  the  leaves  were  almost  all 
off  the  other  trees,  they  roosted  on  the  tops  of  firs.  At  last 
they  came  to  the  sea,  and  the  mother  began  to  be  anxious 
about  her  child  being  able  to  cross  it. 

"Courage!"  said  the  father;  "if  you  find  ho  is  tired,  we 
can  lay  him  on  his  back  on  the  top  of  a  wave  to  rest,  and 
then  go  on  again.  But  why  should  we  go  across  the  great 
sea?    Why  not  travel  over  France ?" 

"  Because  it  will  be  colder,"  answered  the  mother. 

"  We  can  but  try,"  added  her  husband ;  and  away  they  all 
went  right  across  the  English  Channel  to  France.  They 
only  stopped  to  get  food,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  cities 
and  villages,  the  beautiful  and  ancient  houses,  and  the 
charming  country ;  for  they  knew,  as  snow  was  coming,  they 
had  no  time  to  lose.  The  warmth  increased ;  they  passed 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  reached  Af- 
rica, in  which  continent  they  intended  to  pass  the  rest  of 
the  Winter. 

The  first  time  the  travelers  rested  for  a  few  days  was  on 
the  top  of  a  beautiful  palm-tree,  with  its  long,  straight  trunk, 
and  a  bunch  of  leaves  at  the  top,  waving  about  like  a 
plume  of  feathers.  The  fruit  grew  by  hundreds  in  the  midst 
of  these  leaves,  and  the  insects  on  which  the  Swallows  fed 
there  made  them  all  fat  after  their  long  journey.  They 
next  stopped  at  some  stunted-looking  trees  with  yellow  blos- 
soms ;  but  as  some  men  were  gathering  the  gum  arable 
which  oozed  out  of  their  trunks,  they  soon  left  them.  At 
length  they  came  to  an  immense  forest,  where  grew  all  sorts 
of  trees,  and  lived  all  sorts  of  insects,  particularlj'  on  the 
outskirts ;  for  those  creatures  who  love  the  sun  do  not  fre- 
quent the  inmost  parts,  the  leaves  being  so  thick  there  that 
the  sun  can  not  get  to  them. 

The  little  birds  were  quite  happy  in  their  new  home ; 
sometimes  they  sheltered  themselves  from  the  fierce  heat  by 
sitting  under  the  boughs ;  and  at  evening  they  darted  after 
the  numerous  insects  which  flitted  through  the  air  in  thou- 
sands; some  looking  as  if  they  were  covered  with  gold,  oth- 
ers as  if  their  backs  were  set  with  precious  stones ;  many 
were  of  the  brightest  green,  some  red.  Then  there  were 
horned  beetles ;  and  those  which  fed  on  wood  had  such 
hard  backs  that  Flappet  pecked  at  them  without  making 
even  a  hole  in  them,  A  very  large  one  used  often  to 
come  in  his  way,  and  he  was  quite  surprised  that  ho  never 
even  moved  when  attacked;  his  fiither  laughed  and  said, 
"Ah,  Flappet,  it  is  of  no  use;  you  can  never  get  the  better 
of  him.  Men  call  him  Goliath,  because  he  is  such  a  size." 
The  fire-flies,  however,  surprised  the  young  Swallow  more 
than  any  thing;  for  he  thought  they  were  little  flames 
dancing  about.  There  were  a  great  many  insects,  the  front 
and  hind  parts  of  which  were  joined  together  by  a  small 
tube;  and  by  day  the  most  splendid  butterflies  flew  in  all 
directions,  some  of  which  had  their  wings  fringed  with 
feathers. 

The  Swallows  ran  some  danger  from  tho  vultures  and 
eagles,  who  chased  them,  and  who  could  have  snapped  them 
up  in  a  minute;  and  a  still  worse  danger  happened  to  Flap- 
pet. He  was  very  busily  engaged  picking  little  brown  bugs 
from  the  beautiful  jasmin  which  hung  over  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  v.iien  a  scream  from  his  mother  startled  him  and  mado 
him  fly  away  very  suddenly.  It  was  a  narrow  escape;  for  a 
snake  was  on  the  next  bough,  who  had  drawn  himself  back 
in  order  to  make  a  spring  at  the  bird. 

Flappet's  father  and  mother  loved  him  so  very  much,  on 
account  of  his  having  been  a  prisoner  so  long  in  tho  nest, 
and  thus  caiising  them  to  stay  with  him,  that  thoy  were 
more  anxious  about  him  than  most  birds  are  about  their 
children  when  they  are  grown  up;  so  they  were  very  careful 
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that  ho  should  not  make  acquaintanco  with  any  bad  birds, 
who  might  teach  him  to  do  wrong.  They,  however,  ap- 
proved of  a  friendship  which  ho  had  formed  with  some  little 
green  parrakeets,  with  yellow  and  orange  heads,  who  are  so 
afl'ectionato  to  each  other  that  they  are  generally  called  love- 
birds. They  ate  fruit,  and  Flappet's  mother  was  afraid  he 
might  do  so  too,  and  warned  him  against  it,  because  it  was 
a  very  bad  thing  in  Africa  to  eat  much  of  that  food;  but 
Flappet  assured  his  mother  that  he  only  picked  off  the  in- 
sects which  were  on  the  outside.  The  parrakeets  took  him 
beyond  the  forest  to  the  large  nests  of  the  white  ants,  look- 
ing as  big  as  the  hay-cocks  in  England,  and  where  tliere 
was  so  much  food  that  ho  could  not  bo  happy  till  ho  had 
flown  back  to  fetch  his  father  and  mother. 

After  leading  this  happy  life  for  some  months,  as  tho 
Swallows  and  their  friends  were  sitting  together  on  a  tree, 
tho  sky  became  very  dark,  and  the  birds  crept  closer  together 
and  stuck  their  claws  into  tho  bark  where  they  were  perched  ; 
for  even  their  large  resting-place  rocked.  Then  followed  such 
ligliluiug  and  thunder,  that  tho  forest  seemed  to  be  all  in  a 
blaze;  and  then  silence ;  and  then  all  began  again;  and  the 
very  tree  wliicli  they  had  left  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  great 
crash,  bringing  others  with  it ;  and  tho  rain  poured  down 
like  a  river  from  the  sky. 

After  this  tempest  Flappet's  father  said,  "  We  must  now 
think  of  going,  for  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  African 
Winter." 
"Will  it  be  cold  here?"  asked  his  son. 
"No,"  said  the  old  bird;  "but  it  will  rain  for  days  at  a 
time,  and  food  will  bo  scarce,  and  we  shall  be  drenched,  and 
have  tho  rheumatism;  and  so,  as  it  is  getting  tine  weather 
in  England  now,  we  had  better  return  to  it.  As  to  you, 
Flappet,  if  you  like  to  stay  here  with  your  new  friends,  you 
may,  without  causing  us  to  feel  affronted." 

"Do  you  think,"  replied  Flappet,  "after  all  your  good- 
ness to  me,  that  I  would  ever  leave  you?  I  wish  I  could 
persuade  my  friends  to  come  with  ns ;  but  they  tell  me  they 
could  not  eat  the  sour,  hard  fruit  of  England.  However,  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  again  next  year." 

The  last  evening  was  spent  by  all  the  party  together,  sit- 
ting upon  the  top  of  a  teak-tree,  and  looking  at  the  purple, 
crimson,  and  golden  clouds  with  which  the  sun  was  sur- 
rounded when  ho  set.  Tho  next  morning  came  tho  parting, 
which  was  sad  enough ;  but  the  parrakeets  had  their  homo 
to  provide  for  during  the  rain,  so  they  said,  "Good-by;  we 
shall  meet  again  ;"  and  the  Swallows  took  their  way  to  the 
north.  They  looked  abont  for  some  large  company  of  other 
swallows,  that  they  might  join  it,  for  it  was  always  safer  to 
travel  in  that  way ;  but  they  did  not  see  any  till  they  reached 
Morocco,  where  they  met  with  a  great  number  perched  upon 
tho  top  of  a  high  building.  Here  they  separated  into  com- 
panies; some  went  over  Spain,  others  at  once  across  to 
France.  Among  the  first  were  Flappet  and  his  parents,  who 
thus  saw  the  wide  plains,  the  beautiful  mountains  of  that 
country,  and  the  still  more  beautiful  Pyrenees ;  and  at  hust 
they  reached  the  very  same  spot  where  Flappet  had  been 
born  and  imprisoned.  The  old  nest  was  a  little  damaged  by 
weather,  but  was  soon  mended ;  and  Flappet,  who  had  chosen 
a  wife  among  the  young  lady  birds  with  whom  he  had  trav- 
eled, built  a  house  for  himself,  with  her  help,  in  the  oppo- 
site corner  of  the  false  window;  so  that  he  could  see,  and  be 
often  with  his  father  and  mother;  and  his  children  and 
their  new  children  learned  to  fly  together,  and  had  a  great 
affection  for  each  other. 

^TOKY  OF  AN  ORPHAN  BoT  WHO  WAS  NOT  AfRAID  TO  WORK. — 

The  rain  was  pouring  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  when  a 
poor-looking  boj'  stopped  at  a  printing-olfice  and  asked  to 
see  Mr.  Gay,  the  master  of  the  house. 

"Come  in,"  replied  a  voice  from  within.  JMr.  Gay  looked 
up  as  the  door  opened,  and  seeing  the  strange  boy  he  told 
him  he  would  attend  to  him  in  a  few  minutes.  Having  fin- 
ished his  writing  he  asked  his  errand. 

"  Please,  sir,  do  you  want  a  boy  in  your  printing-office?" 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Gay,  "I  do  n't  know  but  what  we  do. 
What  can  you  do?" 

"  Any  thing,  sir,  that  you  have  for  me  to  do." 


"What  is  your  name,  and  where  do  your  parents  live?" 
asked  Mr.  Gay. 

"My  name,  sir,  is  Harry  Scott.  My  father  and  mother 
are  both  dead.  I  live  with  a  woman  who  knew  my  mother. 
Sho  is  very  kind  to  me;  but  she  is  poor,  and  she  can  not 
keep  me  withoiit  work.  I  have  tried  at  a  great  many  places 
to  get  work,  hut  nobody  waiUs  poor  boya.''' 

"Have  you  no  friend  to  recommend  you?"  asked  Mr.  Gay. 
Harry  looked  down  a  moment,  and  ttjrned  his  old  cap 
round  in  his  hand.  His  face  brightened  as  ho  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  small,  well-worn  Bible.  Ho  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Gay,  saying,  "That  book  will  tell  you,  sir,  of  tho  only 
friend  I  have  to  recommend  me.     It  w^as  my  mother's." 

Mr.  G.ay  took  the  book.  On  the  first  leaf  was  written, 
"This  is  your  mother's  dying  gift.  Read  it  daily,  my  son, 
and  the  orjjhan's  God  will  be  your  friend." 

He  closed  the  book,  and  laid  it  on  tho  table,  and  then 
said,  "Well,  Harry,  you  may  make  a  trial  in  my  office. 
Come  in  the  morning,  and,  if  you  suit  me,  I  will  engage 
you ;  but  I  shall  want  you  to  sleep  in  the  office  till  George 
is  able  to  come  back." 

"Thapk  you,  sir,"  said  Harry.  "I  will  be  here  early  to- 
morrow morning,  and  I  will  try  to  make  myself  useful." 

Putting  his  Bible  in  his  pocket,  he  started  homeward  with 
a  happy  heart. 

For  a  long  time  Mr.  Gay  sat  there  where  Harry  had  left 
him.  He  was  'thinking  very  seriously.  The  sight  of  that 
worn  Bible,  and  tho  marks  ho  had  seen  in  it,  had  awakened 
early  memories.  He,  too,  had  once  had  a  Christian  mother. 
She  had  passed  away  long  since.  Yet  her  frequent  counsels 
to  "seek  the  Lord  early,"  were  sounding  in  his  ears.  Life's 
busy  scenes  and  cares  had  caused  him  to  forget  her  words. 
He  thought  of  it  long  and  bitterly  ;  but  even  now  business 
is  claiming  his  time  and  attention,  and  the  subject  was 
again  put  ofi". 

Tho  next  morning  Harry  was  at  the  printing-office  early, 
ready  to  make  himself  useful,  as  he  said.  By  his  active  and 
willing  obedience  he  soon  made  many  friends. 

He  had  been  there  about  two  weeks  when  Mr.  Gay  gave 
orders  for  increased  diligence  in  the  office,  as  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  wofk  that  must  be  finished  in  a  few  days. 
That  night,  before  Harry  went  to  sleep,  he  resolved  to  get 
up  very  early  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  have  every  thing  in 
order  early.  "It  is  but  little  that  I  can  do,"  thought  he, 
"but  I  will  do  what  I  can."     And  so  he  soon  fell  asleep. 

After  a  long  time  he  got  awake.  It  looked  very  dark.  He 
thought  it  could  not  be  near  morning  yet.  He  was  just  fall- 
ing asleep  when  the  clock  struck  five.  "Time  to  get  up," 
thought  he ;  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  was 
soon  dressed.  He  lighted  his  little  lamp,  read  a  chapter  in 
his  Bible,  and  then  kneeled  to  seek  God's  blessing. 

Upon  going  into  Mr.  Gay's  room  ho  set  to  work  to  re- 
kindle the  fire.  Then  he  looked  after  the  other  fires,  giving 
them  tho  attention  they  needed  before  he  began  to  sweep 
the  ofllice.  He  had  nearly  finished  sweeping  when  he  heard 
a  step  at  the  door,  and,  looking  round,  ho  .saw  Mr.  Gay 
standing  at  the  door. 

"Well,  my  boy,  how  is  this  that  you  are  up  so  early?  It 
is  hut  little  more  than  five  o'clock." 

"Why,  sir,"  said  Harry,  "I  heard  you  say  you  had  a  great 
deal  to  do,  and  I  am  going  to  help  all  I  can." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Gaj',  "I  see  j'ou  told  the  truth 
when  you  said  you  were  not  afraid  to  work.  What  made 
you  think  of  getting  up?" 

"That  every  thing  might  be  ready  early,  sir,"  he  answered. 
"  There  is  one  verse  in  my  Bible  that  I  love  to  think  of 
every  day,  and  I  think  it  helps  me  to  do  right.  It  is  this  : 
'Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'  " 

"A  faithful  boy  will  become  a  good  and  useful  man,"  said 
Mr.  Gay,  as  he  passed  into  his  room.  "Strange,"  thought 
he,  "how  that  boy  seems  to  live  out  what  the  Bible  teaches  I 
I  must  trj'  to  seek  an  interest  in  it  myself." 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Gay 
became  a  good  Christian,  and  that  Harry  grew  up  to  be  a 
highly-successful  and  useful  man. 
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New  Use  for  Jacob's  Ladder.— A  Welsh  clergy- 
man, invited  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  a  minister  in 
some  part  of  England,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the 
address  to  the  Church  and  congregation,  and,  having 
been  informed  that  their  previous  minister  had  suffered 
much  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  although  the 
Church  was  fully  able  to  support  him  comfortably,  he 
took  the  following  singular  method  of  administering  re- 
proof.    In  his  address  to  the  Church  he  remarked : 

You  have  been  praying,  no  doubt,  that  God  would  send  you 
a  man  after  his  own  heart  to  be  your  pastor.  You  have  done 
well.  God,  we  hope,  has  heard  your  prayer,  and  given  you 
such  a  minister  as  he  approves,  who  will  go  in  and  out  before 
you,  and  feed  your  souls  with  the  bread  of  life.  But  now  you 
liave  prayed  for  a  minister,  and  God  has  given  you  one  to 
your  mind,  you  have  something  more  to  do,  you  must  take 
care  of  him,  and,  in  order  to  his  being  happy  among  you,  I 
have  been  thinking  you  have  need  to  pray  agaiu.  "  Pray 
again?  Pray  again?  What  should  we  pray  again  for?" 
Well,  I  think  you  have  need  to  pray  again.  "  But  for  what  ?" 
Why,  I  '11  tell  you.  Pray  that  God  would  put  Jacob's  ladder 
down  to  the  earth  again.  "Jacob's  ladder!  Jacob's  ladder! 
What  has  Jacob's  ladder  to  do  with  our  minister?"  Why,  I 
think  if  God  would  put  Jacob's  ladder  down  that  your  min- 
ister could  go  up  into  heaven  on  the  Sabbath  evening  after 
preaching  and  remain  there  all  the  week,  then  he  could  come 
down  every  Sabbath  morning  so  spirituiilly  minded  and  so 
full  of  heaven  that  he  would  preach  to  you  almost  like  an 
angel.  "  0,  yes,  that  may  be  all  very  well,  and,  if  it  were 
possible,  we  should  like  it;  but  then  we  need  our  minister 
with  us  during  the  week  to  attend  prayer  meetings,  visit  the 
sick,  hear  experience,  give  advice,  etc.,  and,  therefore,  must 
have  him  always  with  us ;  we  want  the  whole  of  his  time 
and  attention."  That  may  be,  and  I  will  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  his  daily  attention  to  your  concerns ;  but  then  you 
will  remember  that  if  he  remains  here  he  must  have  bread 
and  cheese,  and  I  have  been  told  that  your  former  minister 
was  often  wanting  the  common  necessaries  of  life  when  many 
of  you  can  enjoy  its  luxuries,  and,  therefore,  I  thought  if  God 
would  put  Jacob's  ladder  down  your  present  minister  might 
preach  to  you  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  by  going  up  into  heaven 
after  the  services  of  the  day,  save  you  the  painful  necessity 
of  supporting  him. 

The  Broken-Hearted. — George  D.  Prentice  is,  per- 
haps, best  known  as  a  wit,  and  punster,  and  political 
writer.  But  from  his  facile  pen  flows  also  the  senti- 
mental and  the  beautiful.  Some  years  have  passed 
since  we  laid  aside  his  description  of  the  "broken- 
hearted," but  it  has  lost  neither  its  freshness  nor  its 
beauty : 

About  two  j-cars  ago  I  took  up  my  residence  for  a  few 
weeks  in  a  country  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  En- 
gland. Soon  after  my  arrival  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
young  lady,  apparently  about  seventeen  j'ears  of  age.  She 
had  lost  the  idol  of  hor  heart's  purest  love,  and  the  shadows 
of  deep  and  holy  memories  were  resting  like  the  wing  of 
death  upon  her  brow. 

I  first  met  her  in  the  presence  of  the  mirthful.  She  was, 
indeed,  a  creature  to  be  admired  ;  her  brow  was  garlanded  by 
the  young  year's  sweetest  flowers,  and  her  sunny  tresses  were 
hanging  beautifully  and  low  upon  her  bosom,  and  she  moved 
through  the  orowd  with  such  floating,  unearthly  grace  that 
the  bewildered  gazer  looked  almost  to  see  her  fade  away  into 
the  air  like  the  creation  of  u  pleasant  dream.     She  seemed 


cheerful  and  even  gay,  yet  I  saw  that  her  gayety  was  but  the 
mockery  of  her  feelings.  She  smiled,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  smile  which  told  me  that  its  mournful  beauty 
was  but  the  bright  reflection  of  a  tear,  and  her  eyelids  at 
times  pressed  heavily  down,  as  if  struggling  to  repress  the 
tide  of  agony  that  was  bursting  up  from  her  heart's  secret 
urn.  She  looked  as  if  she  could  have  left  the  scene  of  festiv- 
ity, and  gone  out  beneath  the  quiet  stars,  and  laid  her  fore- 
head down  upon  the  fresh  green  earth,  and  poured  out  her 
stricken  soul,  gush  after  gush,  till  it  mingled  with  the  eternal 
fountain  of  purity  and  life. 

I  have  lately  heard  that  the  young  lady  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  is  dead.  The  close  of  her  life  was  calm  as  the  falling 
of  a  quiet  stream,  gentle  as  the  sinking  of  the  breeze  that 
lingers  for  a  time  round  a  bed  of  withered  roses,  and  then 
dies  for  very  sweetness. 

It  can  not  be  that  earth  is  man's  only  abiding-place.  It 
can  not  be  that  our  life  is  a  bubble  cast  up  by  the  ocean  of 
eternity  to  float  a  moment  upon  its  surface,  and  then  sink 
into  nothingness  and  darkness  forever.  Else  why  is  it  that 
the  high  and  glorious  aspirations  which  leap  like  angels  from 
the  temple  of  our  hearts  are  forever  wandering  abroad  nn- 
satisfied?  Why  is  it  that  the  rainbow  and  the  cloud  como 
over  us  with  a  beauty  that  is  not  of  earth  and  then  pass  off 
and  leave  us  to  muse  on  their  faded  loveliness?  Why  is  it 
that  the  stars  which  hold  their  festival  around  the  midnight 
throne  are  set  above  the  grasp  of  our  limited  faculties,  and 
forever  mocking  us  with  their  unapproachable  glory?  And, 
finally,  why  is  it  that  bright  forms  of  human  beauty  are 
presented  to  the  view  and  then  taken  from  us,  leaving  the 
thousand  streams  of  the  affections  to  flow  back  in  an  Alpine 
torrent  upon  our  hearts? 

We  are  born  for  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  earth. 
There  is  a  realm  where  the  rainbow  never  fades,  where  the 
stars  will  be  spread  out  before  us  like  the  islands  that  slum- 
ber on  the  ocean,  and  where  the  beautiful  beings  that  here 
pass  before  us  like  visions  will  stay  in  our  presence  forever. 

Marriage  of  Daughters  and  Managing  Moth- 
ers.— Henry  Taylor  in  his  "  Notes  From  Life  "  com- 
prises not  a  little  sound  as  well  as  practical  philosophy 
upon  the  incidents  leading  to  marriage  and  the  rela- 
tions of  mothers  thereto.  We  give  it  for  the  benefit  of 
both  mothers  and  daughters  : 

If  an  unreasonable  opposition  to  a  daughter's  choice  be 
not  to  prevail,  I  think  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parents, 
if  their  views  of  marriage  be  pure  from  worldliness,  are  justi- 
fied in  using  a  good  deal  of  management — not  more  than 
they  very  often  do  use,  but  more  than  they  are  wont  to  avow 
or  than  society  is  wont  to  countenance — with  a  view  to  put- 
ting their  daughters  in  the  way  of  such  marriages  as  they 
can  approve.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world  to  give  such  man- 
agement an  ill  name,  probably  because  it  is  most  used  by 
those  who  abuse  it  to  worldly  purposes ;  and  I  have  heard  a 
mother  pique  herself  on  never  having  taken  a  single  step  to 
get  lier  daughters  married,  which  appeared  to  me  to  have 
been  a  dereliction  of  one  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  a 
parent.  If  the  mother  be  wholly  passive,  either  the  daugh- 
ters must  take  steps  and  use  management  for  themselves — 
which  is  not  desirable — or  the  happiness  and  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  their  lives,  moral  and  spiritual,  must  be 
the  sport  of  chance,  and  take  a  course  purely  fortuitous ;  and 
in  many  situations,  where  unsought  opportunities  of  choice 
do  not  abound,  the  result  may  be  not  improbably  such  a  love 
and  marriage  as  the  mother  and  every  one  else  contemplates 
with  astonishment.  Some  sucli  astonishment  I  recollect  to 
have  expressed  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind  to  an  illustrioua 
poet   and  philosopher,  whoso  reply  I  have  always  borne  in 
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iniiul  when  oth(^r  such  casos  liave  come  under  my  observa- 
tion— "  VV«  have  no  reason  to  bo  aurprised,  unless  wo  know 
what  may  have  been  the  young  lady's  opportunitios.  If 
Miranda  had  not  fallen  in  with  Ferdinand  she  would  have 
been  in  lovo  with  Caliban." 

Hasty  Marriages. — A  thousand  hearts  and  liomes 
of  sadness  respond  to  tlie  oft-quoted  passage  on  hasty 
marriages,  which,  we  believe,  appeared  first  in  the  New 
York  Tribune: 

There  is  not  a  city,  there  is  scarcely  a  township,  which  does 
not  number  among  its  inhabitants  women  who  have  married 
on  very  short  acquaintance,  only  to  bo  abused,  deserted,  and 
left  a  life-long  sorrow  to  the  families  in  which  they  wore 
born  and  reared,  and  whicb  they  most  imprudently  and  im- 
properly deserted  to  share  the  fortunes  of  relative  strangers. 
If  young  ladies  would  realize  how  grossly  indelicate  as  well 
as  culpably  i-eckless  such  marriages  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
the  observing,  they  surely  would  forbear.  A  year's  thorough 
acquaintance,  with  the  most  circumstantial  accounts,  from 
disinterested  and  reliable  witnesses,  of  the  antecedents  from 
childhood,  are  the  very  least  guarantee  which  any  woman  who 
realizes  what  marriage  is,  will  require  of  a  stranger.  Even 
then  if  her  parents  are  not  fully  satisfied  as  well  as  herself, 
she  should  still  hesitate.  Marriage  is  an  undertaking  in 
which  no  delay  can  be  so  hazardous  as  undue  precipitation. 

Specimen  of  a  School-Boy's  Composition. — A  dis- 
tinguished Georgia  lawyer  says  that  in  his  younger 
days  he  taught  a  boys'  school,  and  requiring  the  boys  to 
write  compositions,  he  sometimes  received  some  of  a 
very  peculiar  sort,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen: 

On  the  Seasons. — There  is  four  seasons,  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Winter.  They  are  all  pleasant.  Some  people 
may  like  Spring  best ;  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death.     The  End. 

Nkter  Mind  the  Wood-Shed.—"  My  dear  Amelia,"  said 
Mr.  0.  D.  Collone  to  the  young  lady  whose  smiles  he  was 
seeking,  "I  have  long  wished  for  this  sweet  opportunity,  but 
I  hardly  dare  trust  myself  now  to  speak  the  deep  emotions 
of  my  palpitating  heart ;  but  I  declare  to  you,  my  dear 
Amelia,  that  I  love  you  most  tenderly ;  your  smiles  would 
shed — I  say  your  smiles  would  shed — would  shed — " 

"Never  mind  the  wood-shed,"  says  the  dear  Amelia;  "go 
on  with  the  pretty  talk." 

Paul's  Miscellaneous  Writings. — There  was  a 
wag  at  college  with  me  who  used  to  amuse  the  class  by 
the  odd  answers  he  would  give  to  the  questions  of  the 
professor.  It  used  to  be  the  custom — and  a  very  neces- 
sary one  it  was — to  spend  Saturday  morning  in  drilling 
the  class  in  English  Grammar.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions the  following  passage  occurred  between  Jones  and 
the  professor : 

Professor.  "Well,  Mr.  Jones,  what  do  you  understand  by 
masonUnef^^ 

Jones.     "  That  means  the  men." 

Professor.      "And  feminineV 

Jones.     "  That  means  the  icomen." 

Professor.     "And  neit  ter  f ' ' 

Jones.     "Ahem!  that  must  mean  the  children!" 

Professor.  "  Ah !  Mr.  Jones,  where  did  you  get  that  infor- 
mation ?" 

Jones.  "  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  you  will 
find  it  in  some  of  PauVs  miscellaneous  writings." 

Look  Jis  as  Bold  as  a  Lion.— A  Southern  Adonis,  not 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  personal  attractions,  on  com- 
pleting a  somewhat  protracted  toilet  one  morning,  turned  to 
his  servant  and  inquired,  "  IIow  do  I  look,  Ca-sar!" 

"'Plendid,  massa,  'plendid !"  was  Ebony's  delightful  an- 
swer. 

"Do  you  think  I'll  do,  Cnnsar!"  he  asked,  surveying  him- 
self in  a  glass  and  giving  Cwsar  a  piece  of  silver. 


"Guy!  massa,  neber  saw  you  look  so  fierce  in  all  my  life. 
You  look  jis  as  bold  as  a  lion!" 

"A  lion?  why,  what  do  ijou  know  about  a  lion?  You 
never  saw  one,  Cffisar." 

"  Ne))ber  see  a  lion,  massa!  Guy!  I  see  massa  Peyton's 
Jim  ride  one  ober  to  de  mill  ebery  day." 

"  Why,  you  fool,  that  's  a  donkey  !" 

"Can't  help  dat,  massa,"  said  Cajsar,  ^'you  look  jis  like 
him!" 

The  "  colored  compliment "  was  not  improved  by  the 
amendment. 

An  Irishman  on  the  Great  Size  of  "  'Merikt." — 
The  strong  figure  of  speech  with  which  Corney  illustra- 
ted the  great  size  of  America,  has  also  a  hit  at  the 
Scotch,  which  they  will  relish  as  well  as  they  do  punch. 

"Where  did  baccy  come  from?"  inquired  Mary. 

"  Why,  from  'Meriky,  w  here  else  ?"  replied  Corney,  "  that 
sent  us  the  first  potaty.     Long  life  to  it  for  both,  says  I!" 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  is  that,  I  wonder  ?" 

"Meriky?  They  tell  me  it's  mighty  sizable,  Mol,  darlin'. 
I  'm  told  that  you  might  roll  England  through  it  an'  it  would 
hardly  make  a  dint  in  the  ground.  There  's  a  fresh-water 
ocean  inside  of  it  that  you  might  dhrown  Ireland  in,  and 
save  father  Mathew  a  wonderful  sight  of  throublo ;  an'  as 
for  Scotland,  you  might  stick  it  in  a  corner  of  one  of  their 
forests  an'  you  'd  never  be  able  to  find  it  except  it  might  be 
by  the  smell  of  the  whisky !" 

Opus  and  Usus,  Signifying  Need. — The  President  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  New  Hampshire,  caught  one  of  the  studentfl 
helping  himself  to  wood  from  the  Presidential  pile. 

"Y'oung  man,"  said  the  venerable  officer,  "what  authority 
have  you  for  taking  away  that  wood?" 

To  which  the  youthful  rogue,  mindful  of  his  Latin  syntax, 
replied,  "  Opus  and  IJsus,  signifying  need,  require  the  Abla- 
tive.'''' 

"Take  it,  my  son,  take  it;  but  when  you  have  need  again 
come  to  me  and  I  will  give  you  better  authority  than  that." 

What  Belongs  to  God,  AVhat  to  Us. — A  Virginia 
circuit  preacher  gives  the  following  illustration  of  "  faith 
that  would  remove  mountains,"  which  he  heard  from 
the  lips  of  a  negro  preacher,  who  was  holding  forth  to 
his  congregation  upon  the  subject  of  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  the  Almighty: 

"Bred'ren,"  he  said,  in  his  broken  way,  "whateberde 
good  God  tell  me  to  do  in  dis  blessed  book" — holding  up  at 
the  same  time  an  old  and  evidently  much-read  Bible — "dat 
I  'm  gwine  to  do.  If  I  see  in  it  dat  I  must  jump  troo  a 
stone  wall,  I  'm  gwine  to  jump  at  it.  Goin'  troo  it  belongs 
to  God — jumpin'  at  it  'longs  to  we." 

Simple  and  homely  as  was  the  illustration,  it  had  an 
evident  effect  upon  the  limited  comprehension  of  the 
preacher's  hearers. 

Peter  Pindar's  Epigrams. — Peter  Pindar  was  with- 
out a  peer  in  the  art  of  epigrams ;  here  are  two  of  the 
best.  The  first  "  on  a  stone  thrown  at  a  very  great 
man,  but  which  missed  him  :" 

"  Talk  no  more  of  the  lucky  escape  of  the  head 
From  a  flint  so  unluckily  thrown ; 
I  think  very  different,  with  thousands,  indeed, 
'T  was  a  lucky  escape  for  the  stone." 

The  second  was  on  the  death  of  Lady  M E 's 

favorite  pig,  and  is  exceeded  by  nothing  in  the  annals 
of  impertinence: 

"  0,  dry  that  tear,  so  round  and  big. 

Nor  waste  in  sighs  jour  precious  wind, 
Death  only  takes  a  single  pig — 
Your  lord  and  son  are  left  behind." 
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Plan  of  Episcopal  Visitation,  1862.— The  follow- 
ing plan  of  Episcopal  visitation  for  the  present  year 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  Bishops  at  their  last  annual 
meeting : 


Conference. 


Liberia 

Missouri  and  Arkansas.. 

Baltimore 

East  Baltimore 

Kentucky 

Western  Virginia 

Kansas 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

New  Jersey 

Nebraska 

Newark 

New  England 

Providence 

New  Hanipsliirc 

New  York 

Wyoming 

New  York  East 

North  Indiana 

Oneida 

Vermont 

Troy 

Black  River 

Maine 

East  Maine 

Erie 

German 

Oregon 

Cincinnati 

Ohio.. 

Western  Iowa 

North  Ohio 

West  Wisconsin 

California 

Upper  Iowa 

Iowa 

East  Genesee 

Central  Ohio 

Central  Illinois 

Minnesota 

South-Eastcrn  Indiana.. 

Rock  River 

North-West  Wisconsin... 

Detroit 

Indiana 

Genesee 

Southern  Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Illinois 

North- Western  Indiana. 


Place. 


Time. 


Buchanan  

St.   Loiiis 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Newport 

Point  Pleasant. 

Wyandotte 

Philadelphia.... 

Pittsburg 

New  Brunswick 

Bellevue 

Newton 

Westfield 

Provincetown... 
Sanhornton  Br. 

Pi^ekskill 

Wilkesbarre  .... 

Waterbnry 

Fort  Wayne 

Marcellus 

Northficld 

Glen's  Falls 

Oswego 

Portland 

Cherry  field 

Youngstown,  0. 
Ludwigsburg  ... 

Vancouver 

Cincinnati 

Zanesville 

Cliariton  

Wellington 

Dodgeville 

San  Francisco.. 

M'Gregor 

Washington 

Rochester 

Greenville 

Galesburg 

Winona 

Greensburg 

Joliet 

Hudson 

Ann  Arbor 

Greencastle 

Batavia 

Alton 

Kenosha 

Grand  Rapids.. 
Bloomington  ... 
Lafayette 


.Jan. 
Feb. 
March 


April 


Bishop. 


May 
July 

Angus 
Sept. 


15  Burns. 
26  Simj^son. 

5  Janes. 

5  Ames. 

5  Scott. 
12  Scott. 
12  Simpson. 
19  Morris. 
19  Ames. 
19  Janes. 
26  Simpson. 

2  Morris. 

2  Janes. 

2  Baker. 

9  Baker. 

9  Ames. 

9  Scott. 

9  Janes. 
10  Simpson. 

16  Ames. 
16  Baker. 
16  Scott. 
23  Ames. 
30  Baker. 
14  Baker. 


16 

23 

:    6 

3 

3 

3 


Ames. 


Oct. 


Simpson. 
.\mes. 
Morris. 
_  Baker. 

3  Scott. 

4  Janes. 
10 1  Simpson. 
10  Janes. 

10  Eaker. 

11  Scott. 
17  Morris. 
17  Baker. 
17  Janes. 
17  Ames. 
24  Eaker. 
24  .lanes. 

24  Scott. 

25  Ames. 
1  Morris. 
1  Ames. 

1  Janes. 
1  Scott. 
9  Janes. 
9  Sccjtt. 


Cork. — Many  persons  see  cork  used  daily,  without 
knowing  whence  comes  this  useful  material.  Corks  are 
cut  from  large  slabs  of  the  cork  tree,  a  species  of  oak 
which  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  tree  is 
stripped  of  its  bark  at  about  fifteen  years  old,  but  be- 
fore stripping  it  off  the  tree  is  not  cut  down  as  in  the 
case  of  the  oak.  It  is  taken  while  the  tree  is  growing, 
and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  every  ninth  year — 
the  quality  of  the  bark  continuing  each  year  to  im- 
prove as  the  age  of  the  tree  increases.  When  the  bark 
is  taken  off  it  is  singed  in  the  flames  of  a  strong  fire, 
and  after  being  soaked  a  considerable  time  in  water, 
it  is  placed  under  heavy  weights  in  order  to  render  it 
straight.  Its  extreme  lightness,  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  compressed,  and  its  elasticity,  are  properties  so 
peculiar  tt>  this  substance,  that  no  efficient  substitute 
for  it  has  been  discovered.     The  valuable  properties  of 


cork  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  em- 
ployed it  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used  at 
present,  with  the  exception  of  stopples;  the  ancients 
mostly  used  cement  for  stopping  the  mouths  of  bottles 
or  vessels.  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  made  coffins 
of  cork,  which,  being  spread  on  the  inside  with  a  re- 
sinous substance,  preserved  dead  bodies  from  decay. 
In  modern  times  cork  was  not  used  for  stopples  to 
bottles  till  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
wax  being  used  till  then  for  that  purpose.  The  cork 
imported  into  Great  Britain  is  brought  principally 
from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  quantity  annu- 
ally consumed  is  upward  of  five  hundred  tuns. 

Life  Among  the  Africans. — The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Livingstone,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  natives  of  the  Upper  Zambesi 
River:  "Many  of  these  tribes  are  governed  by  a  female 
chief!  If  you  demand  any  thing  of  a  man,  he  replies, 
'I  will  talk  with  my  wife  about  it!'  If  the  woman 
consents,  your  demand  is  granted.  If  she  refuses,  you 
will  receive  a  negative  reply.  Women  vote  in  all  the 
public  assemblies.  Among  the  Bechuans  and  Kaffirs 
the  men  swear  by  their  father;  but  among  the  verita- 
ble Africans,  occupying  the  center  of  the  continent, 
they  always  swear  by  their  mother.  If  a  young  man 
falls  in  love  with  a  maiden  of  another  village,  he  leaves 
his  own  and  takes  up  his  dwelling  in  hers.  He  is 
obliged  to  provide  in  part  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
mother-in-law,  and  to  assume  a  respectful  attitude,  a 
sort  of  semi-kneeling,  in  her  presence.  I  was  so  much 
astonished  at  all  these  marks  of  respect  for  women, 
that  I  inquired  of  the  Portuguese  if  such  had  always 
been  the  habit  of  the  country.  They  assured  me  that 
such  had  always  been  the  case." 

The  Bible  in  France. — The  Bible  cause  is  hope- 
fully advancing.  More  than  15,000  Bibles,  and  about 
91,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  have,  during  the 
past  year,  been  circulated  by  the  two  French  societies — 
the  "  French  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  and  the 
"Protestant  Bible  Society."  Altogether,  within  eight 
een  years,  three  millions  of  copies  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures have  been  disseminated  in  France,  and  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  seed  has  borne  abundant  fruit. 
The  proof  is  not  only  found  in  the  numerical  increase 
of  Protestant  congregations,  churches,  and  schools,  but 
still  more  in  the  great  change  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
higher  and  educated  classes  of  the  French  people. 

Population  of  the  British  Empire. — The  entire 
population  of  the  British  empire  amounts  to  275,000,- 
000.  Of  these,  the  number  in  the  British  islands  is 
29,250,000;  the  North  American  colonies,  3,785,000; 
the  Australasian  group,  1,275,000;  West  Indian,  1,000,- 
000;  while  the  aggregate  number  of  British  subjects  in 
Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  African  and 
European  possessions  amounts  to  3,209,000.  In  British 
India  the  number  is  135,000,000.  In  sixty  years  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  82 
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per  cent.,  but   fur   tho   last   ten   years  the  increase  has 
been  only  6  per  cent. 

Catholicism  in  IIayti. — A  concordat  between  the 
Pope  and  President  Geffrard  lias  been  publislied  at 
Port-au-Prince.  The  concordat  creates  an  Archbishop 
of  IIayti,  and  four  bishops,  all  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Pope,  who,  by  a  special  article,  is  allowed  to  select  for 
these  dignities  ecclesiastics  of  the  white  race.  This,  it 
is  remarked,  indicates  that  General  GcfTrard  "is  liberal 
and  progressive  in  his  ideas." 

Jewish  Synagogue. — A  Jewish  synagogue  has  been 
dedicated  at  Cologne,  of  extraordinary  splendor.  It 
is  in  the  Moorish  style — an  imitation  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  architect  is  Zwirner,  who  has  from  the  first  super- 
intended the  great  work  of  restoring  and  finishing  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne. 

Oil  of  Iron. — When  cast  iron  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  a  peculiar  oil  is  also  formed.  This  sub- 
stance has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  chemists.  Chevreul, 
the  French  chemist,  has  stated  that  perhaps  nitrogen 
was  a  constituent  of  this  oil,  but  late  investigations  by 
Professor  Cameron,  of  Dublin,  and  Emerson  J.  Rey- 
nolds, of  London,  have  conclusively  settled  the  ques- 
tion as  to  its  identical  character.  It  contains  no  ni- 
trogen; it  is  chiefly  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Cannonade. — In  a  general  sense  a  cannonade  is  the 
act  of  firing  artillery  during  a  battle  or  a  siege. 
Technically,  a  cannonade  means  an  engagement  be 
tween  two  armies  in  which  the  artillery  alone  is  act 
ive,  while  other  arms  are  either  passive  or  do  not,  at 
best,  overstep  the  bounds  of  mere  demonstration.  The 
most  celebrated  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  cannonade 
of  Valmy,  between  the  Prussians  and  the  French,  in 
1792.  The  French  general,  Kellermann,  awaited  the 
attack  of  the  Prussians  on  a  range  of  bights,  his  artil- 
lery placed  in  front  of  his  troops.  The  Prussians  drew 
up  on  the  opposite  range  of  hills,  brought  forward 
their  artillery,  and  the  cannonade  began.  The  Prus- 
sian infantry  formed  several  times  for  the  attack,  ad- 
vancing a  little,  but,  on  the  French  remaining  firm, 
withdrew  before  coming  within  musket  range.  In  this 
way  the  day  passed,  but  the  next  day  the  Prussian 
army  began  their  retreat.  Generally  speaking,  can- 
nonading serves  to  fill  up  the  intervals  between  a  re- 
pulsed attack  and  another  attempt  to  dislodge  the 
enemy;  and  they  form  the  finale  of  most  drawn  bat- 
tles. A  cannonade,  however,  is  most  frequently  used 
for  purposes  of  demonstration,  rather  for  moral  sup- 
port on  the  side  using  it  than  for  physical  destruction 
against  the  enemy. 

Benefit  of  Whitewashing. — All  kinds  of  soft, 
porous  stone  become  hard  by  whitewashing  them  with 
fresh  slacked  lime.  The  lime  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  converted  into  carbonate 
of  lime.  A  portion  of  this  remains  in  the  pores  of  the 
stone,  and  ultimately  becomes  marble. 

Formidable  Weapon. — A  very  formidable  weapon 
lias  recently  been  invented.  It  is  an  improved  Con- 
greve  rocket,  so  contrived  as  to  be  made  to  fly  a  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  thousand  yards.  For  service 
against  masses  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  or  "setting 
fire  to  towns  and  villages,  or  any  thing  that  will  burn 


or  has  life,"  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  fearfully- 
destructive  weapons  ever  devi.sed  by  man.  This  terri- 
ble instrument  of  war,  we  presume,  will  also  be  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  coast,  and  for  other  puri)Oses,  on 
board  the  iron-clad  ships  and  floating  batteries  of  the 
United  States. 

Lamp  Chimneys. — The  greatest  expense  and  trouble 
connected  with  burning  coal  and  petroleum  oil,  arises 
from  the  frequent  breaking  of  lamp  chimneys.  These 
are  made  of  clear,  white  glass,  and  are  brittle  to  a 
proverb.  They  could  be  made  of  a  stronger  and 
cheaper  glass,  such  as  that  used  for  making  bottles. 
A  patent  has  lately  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Wolverhampton,  England,  for  making  such  chimneys, 
and  also  lamp  globes  of  bottle  glass,  moderately  col- 
ored, to  modify  the  intense  glare  of  the  flame.  Oil 
merchants  and  refiners  of  coal  oil  should  encourage 
such  an  improvement,  as  more  coal  oil  would  be  used 
were  it  not  for  the  trouble  experienced  with  the  com- 
mon miserable  chimneys  furnished  for  oil  lamps. 

The  Phosphorus  Disease  Curable.— This  disease, 
a  terrible  malady  which  rots  the  bones  of  workmen  in 
lucifer  match  factories,  etc.,  is  said  to  be  curable  by 
the  use  of  bichromates.  M.  Ponsier,  a  French  chem- 
ist, who  has  investigated  this  subject,  declares  that  the 
best  remedy  is  bichromate  of  ammonia. 

New  Light  for  Coal  Mines. — In  an  address  de- 
livered recently  before  the  Glasgow  (Scotland)  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Dr.  Taylor  suggested  the  use  of  the 
electric  light  for  coal  mines,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  explosion  from  fire  damp  with  miners'  common 
lamps.  He  proposed  that  the  light  be  contained  in 
sealed  glass  tubes  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  mine,  and 
that  the  current  should  be  obtained  from  a  Ruhmkorff" 
coil. 

Death  of  Prince  Albert. — Prince  Albert,  consort 
of  Queen  Victoria,  died  in  London  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, after  a  brief  illness,  which  was  not  considered 
dangerous  till  two  days  before  it  resulted  in  death. 
His  disease  was  gastric  fever.  Francis  Albert  Augus- 
tus Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  was 
born  at  Rosenau,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg,  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1819.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  under  whose  im- 
mediate personal  superintendence  he  received  an  ad- 
mirable education,  which  he  completed  by  attending 
the  University  of  Bonndusing,  three  academical  ses- 
sions. His  marriage  with  Queen  Victoria  was  solem- 
nized February  10,  1840.  Prince  Albert  was  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  prince,  and  was 
more  illustrious  by  his  virtues  than  by  his  position. 
For  twenty-one  years  he  was  in  the  eye  of  the  English 
nation,  and  in  every  respect  he  sustained  himself  as 
few  men  in  his  situation  have  ever  done.  Forbidden, 
by  his  position,  to  interfere  in  politics,  he  occupied 
himself  with  superintending  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. The  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  gen- 
eral philanthropic  subjects,  also  engaged  his  attention. 
He  was  the  chief  promoter,  if  not  the  originator,  of 
the  great  World's  Exhibition  of  1851.  In  agricultural 
science  he  took  great  interest,  and  his  farming  stock 
has  been  frequently  exhibited  and  gained  prizes.  As  a 
patron  of  art  and  literature,  too,  he  was  particularly 
active. 
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(1.)  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — This  is  an  8vo  pam- 
phlet of  244  pages,  double  column,  published  by  the 
Book  Concern,  and  is  on  sale  at  all  the  depositories. 
We  gave  the  recapitulation  of  the  statistical  results  in 
our  last  number. 

(2.)  Gieseler's  Church  History. — Volume  IV  of 
this  compend  of  Church  history  has  been  laid  upon  our 
table.  It  comprises  the  Reformation  and  its  results  to 
the  peace  of  Westphalia.  This  must  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  edition  of  Gieseler's  History.  It  is  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Rev.  H.  B,  Smith,  professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  and  is  specially 
designed  for  a  text-book  in  Church  history.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.    8vo.    593  pp.    $2.25  per  volume. 

(3.)  The  Sweet  Story  of  Old  is  a  charming  square 
18mo  of  204  pages,  just  issued  by  Carlton  &  Porter. 
Its  title  is  expressive  of  the  subject.  It  is  adapted  to 
children  of  from  five  to  ten  years. 

(4.)  Glen  Morris  Stories. — Many  of  our  readers 
have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  series  of 
juvenile  works  from  the  pen  of  Frank  Forrester,  Esq. — 
Rev.  Daniel  Wise.  Just  now  issued  is  "  Walter  Sher- 
wood, or  the  Story  of  an  Easy,  Good-Natured  Boy." 
These  volumes  are  both  attractive  and  instructive,  and 
each  one  conveys  a  good  moral.  New  York:  Howe  & 
Ferry,  and  for  sale  at  the  Western  Book  Concern. 
16mo.     256  pp.     60  cents.     Finely  illustrated. 

(5.)  Streaks  of  Light — 16mo.  344  pp.  60  cents — 
comprises  "fifty-two  facts"  from  the  Bible,  being  "one 
for  each  Sabbath  in  the  year."  A  Sunday  school 
teacher  might  use  one  of  these  volumes  to  excellent 
purpose  in  a  class  of  children.  The  stories  are  told  in 
such  a  style,  and  with  such  incidental  illustrations,  as 
will  make  them  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  young. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati :  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co. 

We  are  in  the  receipt,  from  Carlton  &  Porter,  of 
three  series  of  juvenile  books,  done  up  in  pasteboard 
boxes.  They  came  to  hand  too  late  to  notice  for  the 
holidays;  but  the  sale  of  such  beautiful  little  libraries 
should  not  be  confined  to  holiday  seasons.  They  are 
never  out  of  time,  and,  where  there  are  children,  can 
never  be  out  of  place. 

(6.)  Aunt  Alice's  Library. — Ten  volumes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  "Lion"  and  the  Lamb. 

2.  Miss  Alice's  Story. 

3.  Little  Frisky. 

4.  Getting  Rich. 

5.  "Hard  Things  are  Good  for" Folks." 

6.  My  Little  Sister. 

7.  Stick  to  It. 

8.  Arthur's  Visit  to  Grandpa's. 

9.  What  made  Little  Mollie  so  Happy? 
10.  The  Little  Prayer. 


(Y.)  Auntie  Ray's  Little  Library. — Ten  volumes 
also: 

1.  Archie's  Fourth  of  July. 

2.  Lottie  and  Jennie. 

3.  The  Fishhooks. 

4.  Grace  and  her  Money-box. 

5.  Old  Granny  Tift. 

6.  Eva  and  the  Fairy  Tale 
Y.  Lucy  and  Bell. 

8.  Bessie  and  her  Lamb. 

9.  Winnie  and  his  Pets. 
10.  Frank  and  Joey. 

(8.)  Cousin  Anna's  Library. — Eight  volumes,  as 
follows : 

1.  Tom,  the  Oyster  Boy. 

2.  Willie  and  Clara. 

3.  Freddy's  Fifth  Birthday. 

4.  Two  Boys  side  by  side. 

5.  My  First  Sunday  School. 

6.  Sunday  Evening  Reading. 
Y.  Coney  and  Andy. 

8.  Harry  Perry. 

(9.)  The  Edinburgh  Review,  for  October,  1861, 
contains,  1.  Macaulay's  History  of  England.  2.  Mont- 
alembert's  Monks  of  the  West.  3.  Lavergne  on  the 
Agriculture  of  France.  4..  O'Donoghue's  Memoirs  of 
the  O'Briens.  5.  Cunningham's  Church  History  of 
Scotland.  6.  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal.  Y.  En- 
glish Jurisprudence.  8.  Thiers's  Revolution  of  the 
Hundred  Days.  9.  The  Works  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  10.  Dr.  Hessey's  Bampton  Lectures.  11. 
Disunion  of  America.  Republished  by  L.  Scott  &  Co., 
New  York  city.  For  sale  by  George  N.  Lewis,  28  West 
Sixth-street,  Cincinnati.     $3  per  annum. 

(10.)  Picture  of  the  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  is  a  neat  pamphlet,  giving  a  suc- 
cinct statement,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Durbin,  of  the 
providential  rise,  present  condition,  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  Methodist  missions.  It  is  issued  by  the 
Tract  Society,  and  ought  to  be  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  Church. 

(11.)  Minutes  of  Conferences. — 1.  North-Western 
Indiana.    Fourth  session.    Bishop  Simpson,  President — 

Clark  Skinner,  Secretary. 2.  Illinois.     Thirty-eighth 

session.     Bishop  Ames,  President — James  Leaton,  Sec- 
retary. 

(12.)  The  Teacher's  Mission. — An  address  deliv- 
ered before  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association.  By 
Prof.  0.  M.  Spencer.  The  work  and  character  of  the 
teacher  are  eloquently  presented  in  this  address. 

(13.)  The  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs 
FOR  1862  is  a  12mo  pamphlet  of  232  pages,  illustra- 
ted by  160  engravings.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  every 
farmer  ought  to  have.  It  will  repay  him  a  thousand- 
fold.    Albany:  L.  Tucker  &  Son.     Price,  25  cents. 
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A  Word  to  the  Friends  op  the  Repository. — 
The  breaking  up  of  some  families  and  the  changes 
wrought  in  the  circumstances  of  others  by  the  wicked 
and  perfidious  civil  war  waged  against  the  nation,  have 
deprived  us,  for  the  time  being,  of  some  of  our  most 
valued  friends  and  patrons.  Letters  of  regret  assure 
us  that  it  is  from  necessity  and  not  from  choice;  and, 
further,  that  their  subscriptions  will  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  the  present  embarrassments  are  removed.  In 
the  mean  time  why  may  not  their  places  be  filled  by 
others?  Why  may  we  not  have  the  full  FORTY 
thousand  subscribers?  Who  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
Repository,  with  very  little  effort,  frequently  with  no 
more  than  showing  a  copy  to  a  neighbor  and  ask- 
ing him  to  subscribe,  might  not  secure  for  us  at  least 
one  new  subscriber?  What  brother  minister  might 
not  with  the  least  imaginable  eflfort  add  one,  two,  three, 
Jive,  etc.,  to  his  list?  Brethren,  may  we  not  appeal  to 
you  to  make  the  effort?  May  we  not  appeal  to  you 
to  make  special  effort  this  year?  Will  you  not  make 
it  at  once?  In  detail  these  efforts  are  small;  they  cost 
but  little ;  in  the  aggregate  they  produce  a  grand  re- 
sult. Could  our  appeal  reach  the  hearts  of  our  breth- 
ren and  quicken  the  hands  of  each  one  of  them — even 
though  it  be  but  a  little — the  Repository  would  pass 
through  the  trying  ordeal  in  triumph.  Thus  far  "on- 
ward" has  been  its  motto.  And  even  now  it  is  nobly 
breasting  the  storm.     Let  us  have  a  grand  triumph. 

Our  Engravings  for  the  Month.— The  first  of 
these  is  a  rare  combination  of  interesting  objects.  In 
the  foreground  are  seen  the  silvery  lake,  the  sloping 
meadow-land,  the  farm-house  reposing  in  the  quiet  of 
its  rustic  beauty.  On  the  hither  side  lie  scattered  the 
huge  bowlders,  which,  by  contrast,  highten  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  Beyond  is  the  wide-spread  forest.  Its 
untrodden  vastness  is  sharply  bounded  by  the  bold 
mountain,  which,  springing  from  its  midst,  raises  its 
craggy  peak  to  the  very  sky.  The  picture  is  from  au 
original  painting  by  William  Hart,  Esq.  The  engrav- 
ing by  Mr.  Wellstood  has  been  exquisitely  executed. 
It  is  not  a  picture  to  be  glanced  at  and  then  dismissed. 
It  is  worthy  of  study,  and  will  appear  more  beautiful 
the  more  it  is  studied. 

The  Proffered  Kiss.— The  second  of  our  engrav- 
ings is  one  of  those  fancy  pictures — so  real,  so  life- 
like, so  redolent  of  the  joys  of  bonnie  childhood — 
which  never  fail  to  awake  memories  of  the  long  ago, 
when  we  too  were  children.  That  little  fellow,  with 
plump  form,  finely-developed  limbs,  and  smiling  face, 
is  not  to  be  thwarted  in  the  "  proffered  kiss."  The 
little  playmate,  though  "fending  off"  with  her  hand 
and  averting  her  head,  as  is  the  wont  of  the  sex,  evi- 
dently does  not  feel  any  special  aversion  to  the  "prof- 
fered kiss."  It  may  be  that  she  regards  it  as  a  com- 
pliment to  her  attractions,  and  her  vanity  is  pleased. 
This  would  not  be  strange.  Older  misses  have  been 
actuated  by  the  same  motive.  It  may  be  that  a  deeper 
sentiment  of  soul  has  to  do  with  the  case.     Neither 


would  that  be  strange.  The  instinct  that  gives  to  the 
flower  its  brilliant  carnation,  first  dwells  unconsciously 
in  the  bud.  The  principles  that  influence  childhood 
are  not  so  different  from  those  of  after  life,  only  there 
is  less  of  self-consciousness  about  them;  their  natural- 
ness is  not  corrupted,  their  purity  is  not  tainted.  But 
lest  we  grow  prosy  where  we  ought  to  be  lively,  we 
will  philosophize  no  farther. 

Our  January  Engraved  Title-Page. — By  the 
way,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  our  engraved  title- 
page — Learning  to  Ride — issued  in  the  January  num- 
ber, is  very  popular  with  our  young  friends.  A  host 
of  them  who  are  shut  up  in  cities  think  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  to  learn  to  ride.  They  have  enjoyed  the 
picture  even  more  perhaps  than  those  in  the  country. 
These  two  pictures  are  very  fair  specimens  of  the  skill 
of  Mr.  F.  E.  Jones,  who  has  his  office  in  the  building 
of  the  Western  Book  Concern,  where  he  is  ready  to 
execute  all  orders  for  engraving  or  printing  of  por- 
traits, landscapes,  and  other  pictures. 

Articles  Declined. — We  must  respectfully  decline 
the  following  articles: 

Foetrt/.—liO  Mattie ;  Death  of  the  Old  Year ;  I  would 
not  Live  Alway;  An  Old  Man's  Elegy;  The  Promise; 
The  Sacrifice;  Seeing  we  are  God's  own  Children;  Sus- 
quehanna and  other  Poems;  A  Prayer  for  our  Coun- 
try; Ella;  Be  Strong;  The  Battle;  The  Power  of 
Prayer;  Musings  Saturday  Night;  To  a  Sea-Shell — 
some  neat  thoughts,  but  it  is  marred  by  defective  rhythm 
and  false  syntax — The  Empress  of  France;  and  A  Night 
of  the  Day. 

Prose. — Autumn  ;  Light ;  Unseen  Life ;  The  Camp 
Meeting;  My  Two  Little  Boys;  Alone;  Sorrow  is  bet- 
ter than  Laughter  ;  Zoological  Anecdotes  ;  Mother  Look 
Up;  Mary  Lundy  Lyon — not  prepared  with  suflUcient 
care — Honor ;  The  Northern  Fays  and  the  Little  Beg- 
gar Girl;  Perseverance;  The  Prediction  ;  Twelve  Years 
After;  Christianity,  its  Effects;  Little  Vessels  Wrecked  ; 
The  Early  Dead ;  A  Reminiscence. 

Many  of  the  above  articles  possess  some  general  ex- 
cellences, but  have  specific  defects. 

Middleton's  Portrait  of  Washington. — The  first 
painted  portrait  of  Washington  was  made  by  Charles 
Wilson  Peale,  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  1772,  when  its  sub- 
ject was  forty-one  years  of  age.  The  same  artist  exe- 
cuted others  in  1778,  1781,  1783,  1785,  1786.  Various 
busts  and  portraits  have  been  made  by  Houden,  Trum- 
bull, Pino,  Cerachi,  Savage,  Wertmuller,  Stuart,  and 
Rembrandt  Peale,  to  whom  Washington  sat  in  1794. 
Of  all  these,  however,  only  those  of  Stuart  and  Rem- 
brandt Peale  have  been  considered  as  satisfactory. 
Between  these  two  public  sentiment  has  long  been 
divided.  Each  has  its  excellences,  and  each  its 
admirers.  In  late  years  Stuart's  has  borne  away 
the  palm.  It  is  said  that  fine  copies  of  Stuart's, 
painted  by  himself  when  he  was  sober,  were  sold  for 
over  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  This  celebrated  portrait 
has  been  reproduced  by  E.  C.  Middleton,  of  this  city. 
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It  is  in  cabinet,  or  half  life  size,  and  executed  in  dura- 
ble oil  colors,  such  as  are  used  by  the  best  artists  in 
painting  from  life.  It  is  no  less  timely  than  beautiful. 
In  these  times  of  perfidy  and  treason  let  the  glorious 
portrait  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  adorn  every 
patriot  home  in  the  land,  that  our  sons  and  our  daugh- 
ters from  childhood  may  learn  to  revere  his  memory, 
and  may  be  inspired  with  the  same  lofty  love  of 
country. 

Sunday  School  Teacher's  Institutes. — We  have 
before  us  a  plan  for  such  an  institute,  its  exercises, 
topics  for  discussion,  etc.  We  have  not  space  to  give 
it  entire.  It  has  our  hearty  indorsement.  It  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  the  friends  of  Sunday  schools.  We 
presume  it  sprang  from  the  heart  and  brain  of  Eev.  J. 
H.  Vincent,  who  is  so  earnestly  wedded  to  the  Sunday 
school  cause. 

Bereavement  of  the  New  York  Conference. — 
Not  long  since  we  noticed  the  death  of  Rev.  B.  Griffen, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  New  York  Conference.  More 
recently  the  Rev.  Phineas  Rice,  D.  D.,  has  passed  away. 
He  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in  1807,  and  has 
continued  one  of  its  most  efficient  and  most  honored 
members  till  he  closed  his  earthly  career  at  Newburg, 
December  4,  1861.  A  man  of  fearless  spirit,  of  noble 
heart;  a  true  Christian  soldier;  loved  by  his  brethren 
and  honored  by  his  God.  Our  old  New  York  Confer- 
ence is  indeed  bereaved.  These  brethren  will  be  pain- 
fully missed  at  the  next  session.  A  brother  in  a  pri- 
vate note,  after  referring  to  the  passing  away  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Conference,  says:  "1  am  praying  every 
day  that  God  will  help  me  and  others  to  redouble  our 
diligence  that  the  places  of  these  who  die  may  be 
worthily  filled."  God  grant  that  we  may  all  partake 
of  the  same  spirit !  Then  those  of  us  who  may  be 
spared  to  come  together,  painfully  as  we  may  feel  our 
bereavement,  will  be  already  realizing  in  our  hearts 
some  of  its  ripening  spiritual  fruits.  Phineas  Rice  was 
a  man  of  peculiar  and  marked  traits  of  character. 
We  hope  at  an  early  date  to  furnish  our  readers  a 
portrait  and  a  full  biographical  sketch. 

Life  in  Washington — Mrs.  Lincoln — Fun  in  the 
White-House. — One  of  the  saddest  evidences  of  our 
social  demoralization  as  a  people,  and  the  depth  and 
extent  of  that  demoralization,  is  seen  in  the  utter  un- 
consciousness of  the  ruin  and  misery  of  the  country 
which  prevails  in  Washington.  That  unconsciousness 
seems  to  environ  the  White-House.  No  woman  ever 
had  a  better  opportunity  to  show  how  much  a  patriot 
mother  could  do  for  her  country  than  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
It  is  sad  that  the  golden  opportunity  is  thrown  away. 
The  New  York  Tribune  says:  "  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  engaged 
in  qualifying  herself  for  the  more  delicate  exigencies 
of  her  elevated  station.  She  is  about  to  resume,  under 
competent  professors,  the  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, with  which  her  early  education  made  her  famil- 
iar, but  the  practice  of  which  has  long  been  interrupted 
by  the  quiet  but  unceasing  occupations  of  domestic 
life.  We  also  understand  that,  in  other  and  similar 
ways,  Mrs.  Lincoln  proposes  to  add  to  the  many  ac- 
complishments for  which  she  is  already  distinguished, 
and  which  supply  to  the  salons  of  the  White-House  its 
most  brilliant  adornments."  The  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  referring  to 


the  prevailing  gayety  and  thoughtlessness  in  the  na- 
tional Capital,  adds:  "From  Mrs.  Lincoln,  driving  in 
her  gaudy  coach,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  amusing  himself 
with  Herrman's  feats  of  'prestidigitation,'  down  to 
the  young  officers  dancing  gayly  at  the  balls,  every  one 
seems  to  consider  the  present  time  one  especially  crea- 
ted for  amusement.  There  is  not  the  slightest  serious- 
ness any  where  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover — it 
is  all  fun.  And  any  one  who  looks  or  speaks  earnestly 
of  the  critical  condition  of  affairs,  is  regarded  as  a 
bore  by  all  but  some  of  the  few  older  heads.  The 
mournful  faces  are  all  at  the  homes  that  the  war  has 
made  desolate."  We  should  be  glad  to  believe  that 
this  was  an  overwrought  picture,  but  private  advices 
leave  us'  no  room  to  doubt.  Even  the  White-House  is 
made  the  scene  of  Herrman's  wizard  feats ;  and  all 
while  our  soldiers  are  sick,  suffering,  and  dying  in  the 
camps,  the  strength  of  the  army  wasting  from  inac- 
tion, and  the  very  pillars  of  the  Republic  made  to 
tremble  by  the  fearful  blows  of  rebellion.  It  is  a  sad 
picture.     The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us! 

The  Nation  Wanting  a  Man. — The  great  want  of 
the  nation  at  this  moment  is  a  man  equal  to  the  crisis. 
We  have  expressed  this  idea  elsewhere.  We  wish  to 
repeat  it  here.  It  is  felt  among  all  the  loyal  citizens 
of  the  nation.  Men  without  number,  money  without 
stint,  munitions  of  war  without  measure  are  at  the 
command  of  the  Government.  What,  then,  is  wanting  ? 
Our  generals  issue  proclamations,  but  our  armies  stand 
still.  What  is  the  lack  ?  Some  will  say,  "  The  Gov- 
ernment has  developed  no  general  line  of  policy." 
But  what  will  "a  policy"  effect  without  action?  Give 
us  A  man — A  leader — A  Havelock,  and  we  shall  not 
long  be  without  both  a  sharply-defined  line  of  policy 
and  a  vigorous  aggressive  and  successful  movement. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  believe  that  the  nation 
has  become  so  effeminate  that  the  material  for  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war  no  longer  remains!  that 
heroic  patriotism  has  so  nearly  died  out  that  a  martial 
leader  can  not  spring   from   its   ashes!     Grand  epochs 
produce  their  men.     Hannibal  was  born  of  the  Punic 
wars;  the  throes  of  national  revolution  in  Europe  gave 
birth  to  Napoleon.     Our  own  Revolution  gave  birth  to 
the  immortal  Washington ;  our  second  struggle  for  the 
honor  of  our  nationality  brought  forth  the  man  of  ac- 
tion, who,  with   raw   and   undisciplined   troops,  struck 
down   the  veteran  soldiers  of  Great  Britain.     The  na- 
tion cries  out  just  now  for  A   man— a  man  of  action, 
a   hero   to  lead   our  armies  to  victory.     Such   a  man 
will   come.      God   will   give   him    to   us.      The   godless 
ambition   of   politicians    for    the    Presidential    succes- 
sion may  hunt  down  a  Fremont,  may  give  a  Banks 
no  scope  for  action,  and  the  country  may  suffer — hearts 
and  homes  may  be  desolate ;  but  it  is  all  in  vain.     Our 
country  has   not  yet  achieved   its   mission.     The  man 
will  come  forth.     His  will  be  no  spurious  patriotism — 
doubtful  whether  his  paramount  allegiance  be  to  rebel 
slaveholders  or  to  the  country ;  but  true  to  the   Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  he  will  honor 
her  noble  defenders.     Such  a  man  must  come  forth. 
Not   all  the  schemes  of  the  confederates  of  hell  can 
keep   him  back.     And  when   he   does  come   the  peo- 
ple will  recognize  him  and  hail  him  for  a  leader.    May 
his  advent  even  precede  the  coming  of  these  words  to 
our  readers! 
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MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  charming  portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  which  adorns  this  number,  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  engraved  likeness  of  her  that 
has  appeared  in  this  country.  A  sad,  melan- 
choly interest  attaches  itself  to  her  life.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  James  the  Fifth,  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  born  December  11,  1542.  Two 
days  later,  and  only  a  few  hours  after  the  news 
of  the  birth  of  his  daughter  reached  him,  her 
father  died.  Her  two  brothers  had  died  in 
infancy.  She  was,  therefore,  the  sole  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  The  death  of  Mary's 
father  was  hastened  if  not  occasioned  by  chagrin 
at  the  defeat  of  his  army.  Henry  the  Eighth 
had  invaded  his  dominions  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  subjugating  it  and  attaching  it  to 
the  crown  of  England.  James  had  reason  to 
believe  that  his  cause  was  betrayed  by  his 
nobles.  Stung  by  his  dishonor  he  pined  away 
and  died.  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  was  then 
four  years  old.  The  wily  King  now  saw  a  bet- 
ter mode  of  uniting  the  two  realms.  He  im- 
mediately recalled  his  troops  and  proposed  a 
peace,  one  of  the  terms  of  which  was  the 
betrothal  of  the  baby  Queen  of  Scotland  to  his 
son,  the  Crown  Prince  of  England. 

When  Mary  Stuart — for  that  is  her  real 
name — was  yet  an  infant  she  was  crowned 
with  grand  ceremony  in  Stirling  Castle.  '  To  the 
scheme  of  Henry  the  Eighth  serious  opposition 
was  made.  Two  interests  combined  to  defeat  it. 
The  turbulent  nobles  of  Scotland,  many  of  them 
still  smarting  under  the  dishonor  of  defeat,  and 
the  sense  of  wrong  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
imperious  Henry,  and  which  he  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  or  soften,  sternly  opposed  the  con- 
summation of  the  treaty.     On  the  other  hand, 
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Mary's  mother,  known  as  Mary  of  duise,  was  a 
French  lady  and  a  Catholic.  To  her,  therefore, 
such  a  betrothal  of  her  daughter  was  peculiarly 
repugnant.  In  the  mean  time  an  alliance  for 
the  baby  Queen  was  also  ready  in  France.  It 
was  proposed  to  betroth  her  to  Francis,  son  of 
Henry  the  Second,  then  on  the  throne  of  France. 
The  former  marriage  was  to  ally  Scotland  to 
England  and  to  Protestantism ;  the  latter  was 
to  ally  her  to  France  and  to  Popery.  It  was 
not  merely  a  match  between  two  children,  but 
an  assorting  of  nations,  and  apparently  the  de- 
termination of  the  conflict  of  great  principles. 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  well-nigh  succeeded  in 
consummating  his  plans  when  he  was  cut  short 
in  his  career  by  death.  The  Duke  of  Somerset, 
with  whom  was  left  the  management  of  the 
courtship,  foolishly  attempted  to  hasten  the 
matter  by  force.  He  invaded  Scotland,  won  the 
battle  of  Pencky,  but  lost  the  prize.  The  anti- 
English  feeling  was  kindled  into  a  flame,  and 
became  epidemic  throughout  Scotland.  Mary 
was  betrothed  to  Francis,  and  removed  to  Paris 
to  be  educated  along  with  the  daughters  of 
Henry  the  Second  in  a  convent.  The  mother 
of  Mary  was  soon  afterward  made  Queen  Regent, 
and  thus  held  the  reins  of  government  in  Scot- 
land till  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1560. 

Mary  Stuart  not  only  possessed  rare  beauty, 
but  also  rare  accomplishments.  She  excelled  in 
her  studies,  and  possessed  an  unusual  skill  in 
executing  ingenious  devices.  She  was  above 
the  medium  hight,  faultless  in  her  person,  grace- 
ful in  all  her  motions,  and  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  her  face  was  hightened  by  a  certain  spiritual 
expression,  as  if  the  soul  was  making  continual 
utterances  through  the  countenance.  She  loved 
retirement  and  study,  and  so  entirely  was  her 
mind  inclined  to  religious  meditation  and  pious 
acts  that  she  desired  to  become  a  nun,  and 
devote  herself  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and  piety. 
I  This  Henry  took  measures  to  prevent,  and  re- 
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moved  her  from  the  convent.  The  beauty  of 
her  person  and  the  spirituality  of  her  expression 
were  the  occasion  of  a  striking  and  illustrative 
incident.  She  was  in  a  procession  of  young 
girls  on  some  saint's  day  when  a  woman  in  the 
crowd  lifted  up  her  hands  in  great  astonish- 
ment, exclaiming,  "Are  you  not  an  angel  come 
down  from  heaven!" 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  in  great  state,  and  Mary  became 
the  wife  of  the  young  Dauphin.  The  sudden 
death  of  Henry  in  1559  raised  them  to  the 
throne  of  France.  She  seemed  to  be  now  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  earthly  pinnacle.  Queen 
of  Scotland  in  her  own  right,  Queen  of  France 
by  virtue  of  her  marriage — what  more  could 
she  ask?  There  was  still  another  element  of 
her  prospective  and  possible  grandeur.  The 
crown  of  England  might  also  be  hers.  Between 
her  and  that  prize  stood  only  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Should  Elizabeth  die  without  heir,  the  claim  of 
Mary  to  the  crown,  through  her  paternal  grand- 
mother, was  indisputable. 

Francis  had  occupied  the  throne  a  little  over 
one  year,  when,  after  a  brief  illness,  he  died. 
During  his  last  moments  he  manifested  the 
utmost  solicitude  for  the  future  of  his  young 
wife,  and  besought  his  mother,  the  imperious 
and  cruel  Catherine  de  Medicis,  to  treat  Mary 
kindly  for  his  sake.  His  death  restored  his 
mother  again  to  power  as  Queen  Hegent.  The 
only  response  made  to  the  request  of  her  dying 
son  was  the  removal  of  all  the  friends  of  Mary, 
especially  her  relatives  of  the  House  of  Guise, 
from  their  high  posts  of  honor  and  trust.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  the  intimation  was  given  to 
Mary  that  it  would  now  be  better  for  her  to 
leave  France  altogether  and  return  to  Scotland. 
She  mourned  the  death  of  her  husband  with 
unaffected  grief.  Though  she  was  Queen  of 
Scotland,  yet  she  had  left  that  country  in  her 
childhood,  and  now  knew  no  other  home  than 
France.  To  return  to  her  realm  was  to  leave 
her  home.  But  that  very  home  had  been  so 
imbittered  to  her  not  only  by  bereavement  and 
sorrow,  but  by  the  mortifications  heaped  upon 
her  by  those  in  power,  that  to  remain  there  was 
an  insupportable  burden.  As  Mary  had  been 
modest  and  unassuming  in  her  greatness,  so  was 
she  now  lovely  in  her  sorrow.  The  people 
almost  adored  her. 

Edward,  of  England,  for  whom  Mary  Stuart's 
hand  had  been  first  sought,  was  now  dead.  The 
short  and  bloody  reign  of  Mary  had  also  been 
terminated,  and  Elizabeth  was  now  upon  the 
throne  of  England.  Her  enmity  had  been  in- 
tensely excited  toward  Mary  Stuart  from  a  sin- 
gle  though    potent   cause.     Elizabeth   was    the 


daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  by  Anne  Boleyn. 
The  validity  of  his  marriage  to  her  had  been 
questioned.  Even  the  Parliament  had  at  one 
time  decided  it  not  valid.  It  had  also  at  another 
time  decided  exactly  the  reverse.  If  the  former 
decision  was  correct,  Elizabeth  was  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  and  without  claim  to  the  crown. 
The  Papists  generally  were  of  this  opinion,  and 
unfortunately  raised  the  question  of  Elizabeth's 
right  to  the  throne  on  these  grounds.  This, 
however  innocent  Mary  Stuart  might  have  been 
in  the  matter,  implanted  in  the  breast  of  Eliza- 
beth the  most  deadly  hatred  of  her.  She  re- 
fused her  permission  to  return  through  England 
to  Scotland,  and  even  attempted  to  intercept 
her  passage  by  water.  Mary,  however,  escaped 
from  the  English  cruisers,  and  entered  safely 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  landing  at  Leith,  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  Edinburgh  and  taking  up  her 
residence  in  the  Holyrood  Palace.  Her  subjects 
received  her  with  every  demonstration  of  joy, 
and  the  impression  she  made  upon  them  was  in 
the  highest  degree  favorable.  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  the  dissimulation  to  send  a  special  message 
congratulating  Mary  upon  her  safe  arrival  in 
Scotland. 

Mary's  half  brother.  Lord  James,  or  Earl  of 
Murray  as  he  afterward  became,  was  her  princi- 
pal counselor  and  actuary.  For  four  years  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  went  on  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  in  those  turbulent  times.  Mary 
won  upon  the  Protestants  by  the  grace  of  her 
manner  and  the  kindliness  and  justice  of  her 
administration.  Even  the  rough  and  sturdy  old 
John  Knox  was  greatly  softened  and  subdued 
in  her  presence. 

The  question  of  her  second  marriage  was  now 
mooted.  Elizabeth  proposed  one  of  her  own 
vassals,  hoping  thereby  to  bring  Mary  under 
her  control.  The  free  choice  of  the  Queen  at 
last  settled  upon  Lord  Darnley,  her  cousin.  His 
name  was  Henry  Stuart,  and  his  mother,  Mar- 
garet Stuart,  or  Lady  Lenox,  as  she  was  called, 
held  very  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  En- 
glish crown  as  Mary,  and,  in  case  of  Elizabeth's 
death,  might  set  up  a  rival  claim.  Her  mar- 
riage with  Lord  Darnley  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  a  rival  by  uniting  these  two  claims. 
The  Earl  of  Murray  was  much  opposed  to 
the  marriage,  and  so  were  many  of  the  nobles 
of  the  realm.  Their  opposition  broke  out  into 
open  revolt.  But  the  nation  sustained  the 
Queen;  the  conspirators  were  defeated  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  country.  Darnley,  though  an 
agreeable  person  in  his  appearance  and  address, 
proved  weak,  fickle,  selfish,  and  heartless.  The 
kindness  of  the  Queen  failed  to  win  upon  him  ; 
the  honors  she  lavished  upon  him  failed  to  sat- 
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isfy  him.  He  aided  nothing  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  though  his  accession  had 
cost  the  Queen  her  best  counselor  and  ablest 
supporter.  He  even  treated  her  with  indignity, 
so  as  to  bring  tears  to  her  eyes.  She  had  been 
sadly  di-sappointed  in  his  character. 

Darnley,  moving  on  from  bad  to  worse,  soon 
became  affiliated  with  some  of  the  basest  and 
most  desperate  characters  in  the  realm.  Mary 
had  associated  him  with  the  government,  but 
he  now  demanded  the  crown  matrimonial,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  government  should  be 
placed  in  his  hands  exclusively.  She  had,  how- 
ever, learned  enough  of  his  character  to  be  thor- 
oughly upon  her  guard,  and  to  these  demands, 
frequently  and  importunately  made,  she  returned 
a  firm  but  gentle  refusal. 

Among  the  retainers  of  the  Queen  was  her 
French  secretary.  He  ever  proved  himself  to 
be  her  faithful  friend,  and  obtained  much  influ- 
ence over  her.  Vain  of  his  position  and  influ- 
ence, he  was  imprudent  enough  to  make  a  some- 
what ostentatious  display  of  them.  Being  a 
foreigner  and  a  Papist,  this  imprudence  excited 
the  prejudices  of  the  Scottish  nobles  against 
him.  He  was  accused  of  being  the  emissary  of 
the  Pope  around  the  throne,  and  conspiring  to 
subject  Scotland  to  the  domination  of  Popery. 
Rizzio  had  approved  of  the  proposed  marriage 
of  the  Queen  with  Darnlej'',  and  did  all  he  could 
to  bring  it  about. 

This  for  a  time  gave  him  great  influence 
with  Darnley  as  well  as  with  the  Queen.  But 
when  Darnley 's  character  began  to  be  unfolded, 
and  his  treatment  of  his  wife  caused  an  aliena- 
tion between  them,  Rizzio  did  his  utmost  to 
sustain  the  Queen.  To  his  influence,  in  part  at 
least,  was  attributed  her  persistent  refusal  to 
bestow  the  entire  government  upon  her  un- 
worthy husband.  Darnley  soon  provided  assas- 
sins for  the  taking  off  of  Rizzio.  They  were 
conducted  by  him  into  the  tea-chamber  of  the 
Queen,  where  she  sat  with  a  few  friends,  and 
the  hapless  Rizzio  was  stabbed  in  her  presence 
and  thrown  down  the  stairs.  There  he  was 
stabbed  again  and  again  till  he  ceased  to  breathe. 
This  outrage  occurred  in  the  Spring  of  1566,  and 
less  than  one  year  after  Mary's  marriage.  At 
first  Mary  was  held  as  a  prisoner,  and  Darnley 
assumed  the  government.  But  he  soon  found 
that  the  conspirators  he  had  used  only  aimed  in 
turn  to  use  him  to  promote  the  schemes  of  their 
own  ambition.  He  sought  an  interview  with 
Mary,  persuaded  her  that  he  had  no  hand  in 
the  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Rizzio,  and  she 
in  turn  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  his 
own  interests  were  identified  with  hers.  They 
escaped  together  from  the  confederates,  the  peo- 


ple rallied  to  their  standard,  and  they  soon 
returned  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh.  In  July 
following  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  Mary  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  who  was  to  inherit  the  crowns  of  both 
Scotland  and  England.  It  was  now  hoped  that 
Darnley  would  prove  himself  more  worthy  of 
his  position.  But  he  soon  relapsed  into  his  old 
disposition  and  habits.  He  absented  himself 
much  from  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  and 
seized  upon  every  opportunity  of  treating  her 
with  neglect,  and  also  of  wounding  her  feelings 
by  direct  insult.  He  even  tried  to  raise  up  a 
party  in  the  realm  in  his  own  favor,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  propose  negotiations  first  with  En- 
gland and  then  with  France  for  the  transfer  of 
the  crown  to  himself  In  the  latter  case  Scot- 
land was  to  become  Catholic.  Mary  sunk  into 
the  deepest  despondency,  and  often  wished  her- 
self in  the  grave.  Her  son  only  bound  her  to 
life.  Some  of  the  principal  ofl5cers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment conceived  a  plan  for  her  divorce,  but 
she  rejected  it,  lest  it  should  in  some  way  oper- 
ate unfavorably  to  the  claims  of  her  son.  For 
his  sake  she  resolved  to  endure  to  the  end  the 
brutal  treatment  she  received  from  her  unwor- 
thy husband. 

Bothwell  now  appears  upon  the  stage  in  a 
new  scene.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
chieftains  of  Scotland,  bold,  energetic,  and  un- 
controllable. Principally  through  his  agency  the 
conspirators  after  the  death  of  Rizzio  were 
brought  to  speedy  and  condign  punishment. 
To  him  was  afterward  committed  the  weeding 
out  of  the  outlaws  and  freebooters  who  had 
long  ravaged  the  border  country  between  Scot- 
land and  England.  So  efficient  were  his  serv- 
ices, and  so  true  and  faithful  did  he  seem  to  her 
interests  in  every  hour  of  peril  that,  notwith- 
standing his  rough  and  turbulent  character,  the 
Queen  began  to  look  to  him  as  one  of  her  most 
reliable  chieftains.  Bothwell  was,  no  doubt, 
privy  to  the  schemes  invented  by  the  nobles  of 
the  realm  to  rid  Mary  of  her  loathed  husband 
who  was  now  thoroughly  hated  by  all  his  sub- 
jects. Along  with  this,  no  doubt  grew  up  his 
purpose  to  make  way  with  Darnley,  and  then 
to  wed  the  Queen  himself  In  the  house  where 
Darnley  lay  sick  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder 
w^as  concealed.  The  Queen,  forgetting  all  the 
indignities  heaped  upon  her  by  her  unworthy 
husband,  had  come  to  him  to  soothe  his  sufi'er- 
ings  and  minister  to  his  comfort.  Seizing  the 
moment  of  her  temporary  absence,  the  powder 
was  fired,  the  house  was  left  a  ruin,  and  Darn- 
ley a  corpse.  The  murder  was  charged  upon 
Bothwell.  He  demanded  a  trial.  His  accusers, 
fearful  of  his  violence,  failed  to  appear,  and  he 
was   acquitted.     He   then   caused  it  to   be  an- 
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nounced  that  lie  would  meet  any  man  who 
charged  him  with  the  crime  in  single,  deadly 
conflict.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  no 
one  ventured  to  accept  the  challenge.  The  death 
of  Darnley  took  place  in  February,  1567.  In 
the  following  April  Bothwell  made  known  to 
the  leading  nobles  of  his  realm  his  purpose  to 
marry  the  Queen,  and  obtained  their  consent. 
To  effect  his  object  he  intercepted  Mary  on  her 
way  from  Stirling  Castle  to  Edinburgh  with  five 
hundred  men.  He  took  her  across  the  country 
to  Dunbar  Castle,  and,  while  she  was  completely 
in  his  power,  asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 
He  assured  her  that  he  was  impelled  by  an 
undying  love  for  her;  that  their  only  safety 
from  their  mutual  enemies  was  in  her  making 
him  her  husband.  He  protested  that  he  would 
never  ask  her  to  share  with  him  her  power; 
that  he  would  be  her  devoted  and  faithful  serv- 
ant, as  he  had  always  been.  He  assured  her 
that  he  acted  upon  the  knowledge  and  with 
the  consent  of  her  nobles.  For  ten  days  he 
plied  all  his  arts  and  used  all  his  persuasions. 
No  help  came  for  Mary.  No  sign  of  a  rescue 
appeared.  She  consented  to  become  the  wife 
of  Bothwell.  It  was  the  sad  mistake  of  her 
life.  But  when  we  take  all  the  circumstances 
into  the  account — the  brutal  treatment  of  her 
late  husband,  and  the  real  relief  his  death  must 
have  brought  to  her;  the  faithful  and  energetic 
services  of  Bothwell,  and  how  little  reason  she 
had  to  confide  in  her  subjects;  the  representa- 
tions made  to  her  of  the  consent  of  her  nobles 
to  her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  confirmed  as 
they  were  by  the  fact  that  for  ten  days  no  sign 
of  deliverance  appeared — we  say,  when  we  take 
all  these  circumstances  into  the  account  in  con- 
nection with  Bothwell's  protestations  and  en- 
treaties, the  consent  of  Mary,  fatal  as  it  was  to 
all  her  interests  and  prejudicial  to  her  reputa- 
tion, need  not  necessarily  imply  guilt.  The  fatal 
marriage  took  place  in  May.  Had  Bothwell 
secured  the  person  of  the  young  Prince  his 
schemes  might  have  been  more  successful.  In 
this  he  was  thwarted.  The  people,  regarding 
the  Queen  as  a  virtual  prisoner  in  the  power 
of  Bothwell,  refused  compliance  with  her  procla- 
mations, and  rallied  at  Stirling  Castle  for  the 
protection  of  James.  A  battle  for  a  time  was 
imminent.  But  Mary  at  length  forsook  Bothwell 
and  threw  herself  into  the  hands  of  his  deadly 
enemies.  He  immediately  departed,  first  taking 
refuge  in  his  castle  upon  the  rock  of  Dunbar. 
Thence  he  escaped  in  a  small  boat  among  the 
dismal  islands  that  lie  off  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
His  fate  is  unknown. 

Mary  had  now  sadly  and  irrecoverably  fallen. 
Once    she    was    almost    adored,    now    she    was 


hooted  by  the  populace.  Those  to  whom  she 
surrendered  herself,  instead  of  restoring  her  to 
liberty  and  her  crown,  confined  her  in  a  gloomy 
castle  on  a  little  island  in  Loch  Leven  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Here,  by  persuasions  and 
threats,  she  was  induced  to  abdicate  her  crown 
in  favor  of  her  son.  He  was  crowned  July  25, 
1567,  in  the  same  room  where  his  mother  had 
been  crowned  in  her  infancy,  twenty -five  years 
before.  His  title  was  James  VI.  Murray  was 
appointed  to  exercise  the  government  during 
the  minority  of  the  young  King. 

One  more  little  hopeful  episode  occurred 
in  the  life  of  the  unhappy  Queen.  In  1568  she 
escaped  from  her  confinement,  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  her  subjects  that  her  abdication  was 
forced  and  not  legal,  and  calling  upon  them  to 
rally  to  her  support.  Much  sympathy  was 
awakened  in  her  behalf.  Many  of  her  people 
flocked  to  her  standard.  But  she  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  organized  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  defeat  of  her  army  was  total  and 
irretrievable.  She  was  an  agonized  witness  of 
the  scene,  and  in  speechless  despair  turned  to 
flee,  she  knew  not  where.  In  an  evil  moment 
she  crossed  the  boundary  of  England.  Seeking 
the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  she  became  her 
prisoner.  This  was  on  the  16th  of  May,  1568. 
Under  various  pretexts  the  imprisonment  of 
Mary  was  prolonged  through  a  period  of  eighteen 
years.  In  the  mean  time  James  had  been  edu- 
cated by  his  mother's  most  bitter  enemies.  To 
vindicate  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
King  the  most  unnatural  crimes  were  alleged 
against  his  mother,  and  her  character  was  black- 
ened by  every  means  that  art  and  ingenuity 
could  devise,  No  wonder  that  the  reputation 
of  Mary  was  so  long  under  a  dark  cloud.  James 
fairly  loathed  the  name  of  his  mother,  and  re- 
garded her  as  his  most  implacable  enemy. 

The  scene  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  After 
the  mockery  of  a  trial  upon  the  charge  of  con- 
spiring against  Elizabeth,  to  whom  she  never 
owed  allegiance,  Mary  was  condemned  to  death. 
Upon  her  trial  she  shone  forth  in  all  the  noble- 
ness of  her  character,  defending  herself,  and 
commanding  respect  even  from  her  persecutors 
by  the  dignity  and  ability  she  displayed.  Her 
death  warrant  was  signed  by  Elizabeth,  and 
she  was  beheaded  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1587. 

Her  earnestly-indulged  hope  that  her  son 
would  in  the  end  become  convinced  that  his 
mother  was  the  sufferer  and  not  the  doer  of 
wrong,  and  that  his  heart  would  yet  be  won  to 
her,  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  This  was 
the  saddest  ingredient  in  her  cup  of  sorrow. 
When  her  sentence  of  death  was  announced  to 
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her,  almost  the  first  words  that  fell  from  her 
lips  were,  "  Has  not  my  son  manifested  any  in- 
terest in  my  fate?"  Like  the  knell  of  death  the 
answer  fell  upon  the  mother's  heart — "None." 
Yet  on  the  following  morning,  before  being  led 
to  execution,  her  last  message  of  love  was  to 
that  son.  "Tell  my  son  that  I  have  thought 
of  him  in  my  last  moments,  and  that  I  have 
never  yielded,  either  by  word  or  deed,  to  any 
thing  whatever  that  might  lead  to  his  prejudice. 
Tell  him  to  cherish  the  memory  of  his  mother, 
and  say  that  I  sincerely  hope  his  life  may  be 
happier  than  mine  has  been."  In  the  delivery 
of  this  message  her  voice  faltered,  her  utterance 
was  choked,  and  she  buret  into  tears.  Upon 
the  scaffold  she  offered  a  fervent  prayer.  Even 
the  stern  executioners  were  affected  by  its  deep 
pathos  and  touching  beauty.  Her  last  words 
were,  "My  God!  my  God!  I  have  hoped  in 
thee ;  I  commit  myself  to  thy  hands !" 

James  was  enraged  at  the  execution  of  his 
mother,  and  determined  to  avenge  it.  But  Eliza- 
beth made  the  strongest  protestations  that  she 
never  intended  her  execution,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  punish  two  officers  by  imprisonment 
and  perpetual  disgrace.  Sixteen  years  later 
Elizabeth  herself  was  called  to  face  the  King  of 
Terrors.  Not  calmly  and  peacefully  did  she  pass 
away  as  did  the  victim  of  her  jealousy;  but  in 
her  dying  agony  she  cried  out,  "  A  kingdom  for 
a  single  day."  Long  before  this  James  had 
become  convinced  of  his  mother's  innocence  and 
wrongs.  Now,  upon  ascending  the  throne  of 
England,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  order  the 
Castle  of  Fotheringay,  the  scene  of  her  trial 
and  death,  to  be  leveled  with  the  ground.  He 
also  removed  her  remains  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  erected  a  splendid  monument  to  her  memory. 

We  can  not  now  enter  into  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  character  of  Mary.  Some  histo- 
rians have  painted  her  with  the  blackness  of  a 
fiend,  others  with  the  purity  of  an  angel  of  light. 
One  fact,  however,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
women  who  surrounded  her,  enjoyed  daily  in- 
tercourse with  her,  and  remained  firmly  her 
friends  in  the  day  of  adversity,  were  women 
of  ennobling  virtue.  No  female  witnesses  from 
her  household  came  forward  to  bear  testimony 
against  her,  even  when  it  was  out  of  her 
power  to  purchase  secrecy.  Noble  Scottish 
women  who  surrounded  her  in  the  days  of  her 
royal  splendor  cleaved  to  her  in  the  hour  of 
adversity,  through  good  and  through  evil  report. 
They  shared  her  imprisonment,  received  her 
dying  messages,  accompanied  her  to  the  scaffold, 
and  forsook  not  her  mangled  remains  till  they 
had  seen  them  consigned  to  the  tomb.  Such 
friendships  are  not  common  among  the  wicked. 
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With  hope  and  anticipation, 
Not  wholly  devoid  of  fear, 

I  set  my  feet  on  the  threshold 
Of  this  new  and  beautiful  year. 

As  one  enters  a  great  cathedral, 

I  enter  its  opened  door, 
And  it  seems  more  fair  and  splendid 

Than  ever  a  year  before. 

I  scan  with  timid  wonder 
Its  long,  magnificent  aisles, 

Where  in  through  its  tinted  windows 
The  rosy  daylight  smiles. 

I  have  never  found  existence 

More  beautiful  and  true, 
Never  carried  a  heart  so  happy 

From  the  old  year  into  the  new. 

In  the  Lord's  benign  possession 
Is  this  year  so  fair  to  view ; 

He  knoweth  if  I  shall  travel 
Its  beautiful  distance  through. 

For  possibly  near  the  entrance, 
Not  far  from  the  opened  door 

My  feet  may  weary  and  falter, 
And  travel  the  earth  no  more. 

Dear  Lord,  should  I  die,  receive  me 
In  a  place  more  fair  and  true, 

And  if  I  go  onward  lead  me 
The  beautiful  distance  through. 


MAGGIE. 


BT    MRS. 


TAYLOR    GRISWOLD- 


How  sweet  her  rest !     The  thorns  she  prest 

Pass  not  the  golden  portal; 
Thro'  Him  who  died,  the  crucified, 

She  wakes  to  life  immortal. 
Our  tempest-tossed,  our  earthly  lost. 

Hath  passed  the  swelling  river, 
To  dwell  with  Thee  eternally, 

0,  mighty  to  deliver ! 

Not  in  the  tomb  her  youth's  sweet  bloom 

Where  tearfully  we  laid  her  ; 
The  angels  sang  their  welcoming 

While  we  for  dust  arrayed  her. 
Amid  the  band  at  God's  right  hand 

That  loved  one  gone  before  us. 
Wakes  sweetest  strains  and  glad  refrains 

In  Heaven's  eternal  chorus. 

Sweet  Maggie,  sleep.     We  can  but  weep. 

For  earthliness  is  ours ; 
We  miss  thy  smile  of  love  the  while 

It  lights  the  heavenly  bowers. 
And  earth  is  drear  when  one  so  dear 

Hath  faded  from  our  vision ; 
But  brighter  far  the  Morning  Star 

That  lights  to  fields  elysian. 
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GENIUS  AND  TALENT. 


BT    JOHN    LONG. 


THE  terms  genius  and  talent  are  often  used 
by  good  writers  and  speakers  as  synony- 
mous; but  when  we  trace  them  from  their  radi- 
cal signification  we  find  the  meaning  of  one  to 
be  entirely  diflferent  from  the  other. 

Our  word  genius  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
verb  gigno,  I  beget,  from  which  fact  writers 
have  generally  inferred  that  it  designated  a 
superior  mental  ability  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment of  science  or  art,  born  in  man,  over  and 
above  that  acquired  by  cultivation.  But  it 
appears  as  perfectly  consistent  with  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word,  and  examples  of  the  most  ex- 
alted genius,  to  whom  the  world  does  not  scru- 
ple to  give  the  appellation,  to  suppose  that  this 
uncommon  gift  of  our  Creator  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  that  faculty  of  almost  superhuman 
excellence,  originality,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  extraordinary  invention  constituted 
their  distinguishing  characteristic.  Thus  the 
word  would  not  only  represent  the  source  of 
this  ability,  but  also  its  nature — the  generating 
power  of  thought.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
geniuses  of  the  past  loom  up  from  the  buried 
ruins  of  time  to  be  gazed  at  and  admired  by 
men,  with  their  excellence  untraced,  their  lives 
enigmatical. 

There  may  be  different  grades  of  genius,  but 
those  of  the  highest  order  rise  so  sublimely  and 
majestically  above  the  rest  as  to  entirely  break 
off  all  connection  with  the  latter,  thus  forming 
a  class  of  their  own,  a  member  of  which  is  a 
rare  visitant  of  our  globe.  Not  many  ages  can 
boast  of  more  than  one.  And  as  we  travel 
over  the  wastes  of  the  past  we  behold  almost  at 
regular  intervals,  the  works  of  these,  still  with- 
standing the  ravages  of  time  like  the  grave- 
stones of  fallen  greatness.  They  are,  indeed, 
the  imperishable  monuments  of  departed  ages. 

But  genius  is  always  limited  to  a  single  de- 
partment   of    science    or    art,    while    in    other 
branches  the  individual  sinks  below  mediocrity. 
It  overpowers  other  proclivities  of  man's  nature, 
takes  possession  of  his  soul,  and,  leading  him 
into  its  favorite  realm,  upholds  him  as  he  clam- 
bers up  the  rugged  bights  of  eminence  and  re- 
nown.    On  account  of  its   thus  being  such  an 
invisible  and  unaccountable  guide  and  support 
of  man,  the  ancients  supposed  that  it  was  some 
kind  of  a  guardian  spirit  or  tutelary  deity  that 
presided  over  his  being  and  shaped  his  destiny. 
It  must  not  be  inferred   that  we  mean  that 
education   can   be  of  no   advantage   to   genius. 
Education  clears  the  field  for  genius  to  display 


itself,  and  furnishes  the  material  for  its  won- 
derful achievements.  Education  imparts  that 
knowledge  which  forms  the  frame-work  of 
thought,  and  carries  with  it  that  moral  influence 
which  ennobles  and  elevates  man.  Take  away 
from  Milton  and  Homer  all  that  education 
furnished,  and  the  airy  tapestry  of  beauty  and 
sublimity  fall  to  the  ground.  Had  Shakspeare 
reaped  the  benefits  of  moral  training,  modesty 
would  not  have  been  offended  in  reading  his 
pages.  But  book  knowledge  is  of  little  aid  to 
genius  in  what  constitutes  its  most  delicate  and 
exquisite  workings.  Artistic  genius  in  mingling 
its  various  shades  of  color,  and  imparting,  as  it 
were,  life  to  the  canvas,  is  guided  by  its  own 
instinct.  The  poet  and  orator,  in  their  lofty 
flights  of  thought  and  imagination,  outstrip  the 
prescriptions  of  rhetoric  and  follow  the  natural 
impulse  of  their  souls.  Men  of  genius,  conscious 
of  their  power,  are  seldom  learned  or  religious. 
Their  irrepressible  spirits  refuse  to  be  burdened 
by  hard  study  or  devotional  obligations,  but 
most  of  them  without  a  moral  ballast,  with  all 
their  powers  concentrated  in  a  certain  direction, 
occasionally  flashing  forth  with  a  meteor's  splen- 
dor, they  weave  out  a  marvelous,  dissolute, 
eccentric  history.     These  are  geniuses. 

Talent  is  more  practical  and  useful.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  Greek 
coin — iaT^ivtov — and  came  into  use  from  the 
parable  of  our  Savior.  It  signifies,  therefore, 
the  power  of  employing  our  knowledge  to  ad- 
vantage; it  pertains  to  utility  and  profit.  The 
political  economist  would  call  it  the  production 
and  consumption  of  capital.  The  man  who 
gathers  a  store-house  of  truths  and  facts  and 
makes  a  useful  practical  application  of  them  we 
call  talented.  Talents  are  the  basis  of  prosper- 
ity, and  form  the  moving  powers  of  progress. 
They  are,  therefore,  not  hereditary,  but  acr 
quired. 

There  are,  likewise,  different  orders  of  talent, 
rising  in  uniform  gradation  from  the  most  nar- 
row contracted  in  power,  splendor,  and  brilliancy, 
till  they  are  lost  in  the  refulgence  of  genius. 
Men  of  the  most  exalted  talents  once  stood  at 
the  lowest  degree  of  this  scale,  but  by  energy 
and  perseverance  have  slowly  and  gradually 
risen  to  the  highest.  Such  is  the  privilege  of 
every  one  who  arrives  at  the  years  of  discretion 
with  a  firm,  strong,  and  vigorous  mind  and 
body.  Nor  have  a  few  been  successful.  Every 
age  and  almost  every  nation  furnish  us  with 
examples  of  the  most  distinguished  talents. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  main  pillars  of  national 
greatness;  they  are  the  ground-work  of  human 
excellence. 

Talent,  unlike  genius,  possesses  equal  power  to 
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grow  familiar  with  various  branches  of  learning. 
There  is  no  dispensing  with  education  in  ac- 
quiring talents.  Talents  are  education  applied; 
hence  they  can  not  exist  without  it.  In  philo- 
sophic history  they  form  their  proudest  monu- 
ments, yet  there  is  no  one  more  a  creature  of 
education  than  their  author.  He  must  have 
familiarized  himself  with  every  branch  of  science 
and  art,  so  as  to  fully  delineate  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  country  and  people  whose  his- 
tory he  is  writing;  he  must  thoroughly  acquaint 
himself  with  law  and  politics,  so  as  to  describe 
the  form  of  government,  and  point  out  its  legal 
from  its  illegal  proceedings ;  must  have  closely 
observed  human  nature  and  thoroughly  studied 
the  past  history  of  mankind  that  he  may  search 
out  the  concurring  causes  of  certain  results;  in 
short,  he  must  have  at  his  command  the  whole 
repository  of  human  knowledge,  and  then,  to 
write  truthfully,  accurately,  and  philosophically, 
he  must  employ  in  its  proper  place  every  prod- 
uct of  this  vast  acquisition;  thus,  as  it  were, 
melting  together  myriads  of  truths  and  facts  in 
a  common  vessel,  molds  an  immortal  image  of  a 
country  and  its  people — the  proudest  achieve- 
ment of  man.  So  wherever  talent  displays  itself 
it  must  acknowledge  its  obligations  to  educa- 
tion. Men  of  talent,  conscious  of  human  imbe- 
cility, become,  by  their  own  zealous  efforts, 
great,  and,  acknowledging  their  dependence,  are 
generally  humble  followers  of  Christ.  With  a 
mind  well  developed,  a  judgment  well  balanced, 
and  a  clear  conception  of  truth,  they  generally 
pass  lives  of  usefulness,  integrity,  and  honor. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  character  of  genius, 
such  of  talent.  As  to  the  comparative  worth 
of  these  two  great  powers  superior  value  must 
be  attributed  to  talent;  as  to  which  constitutes 
the  higher  order  of  mind  opinion  grants  the 
honor  to  genius.  Superior  merit  belongs  to 
talent,  which  rises  gradually  to  eminence  and 
renown,  like  the  builder  of  some  lofty  tower 
upon  the  monument  of  its  own  construction, 
while  Genius  spreads  her  wings  and  soars  aloft 
through  airy  nothingness,  and  perches  "upon 
the  loftiest  top  of  fame's  dread  mountain."  The 
latter  often  ascends  beyond  the  appreciation  of 
its  age;  the  former  advances,  but  carries  its 
age  with  it.  The  one  is  an  "incommunicable 
gift"  of  God,  the  other  the  product  of  man's 
common  faculties.  Talents  are  sure  and  trust- 
worthy, genius  uncertain  and  sometimes  treach- 
erous. In  short,  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be 
talented,  a  fearful  one  to  be  a  genius. 
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Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never  falling,  but 
rising  every  time  we  fall. — Confucius. 


Homer,  June  20,  18 — . 

DEAR  LOU,— When  I  left  home  I  promised 
to  write  you  immediately,  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  do  not  know  what  to  write  of.  If  you 
were  in  my  place  I  know  very  well  what  you 
would  write  to  me.  You  would  tell  me  of  the 
lovely  hills  and  beautiful  valleys  through  which 
you  passed  in  coming  here.  You  would  tell  me 
what  a  beautiful  place  this  is,  with  its  pure 
mountain  air,  its  lovely  trees,  warbling  birds, 
sweet  flowers,  and  I  doubt  not  even  the  chick- 
ens, pigs,  and  geese  would  come  in  for  a  share 
of  your  praise;  but  for  my  part  I  never  could 
see  so  much  beauty  in  such  things  as  you  do ;  so 
I  beg  to  be  excused  from  "  expatiating  "  on  the 
scenery,  and  will  proceed  at  once  to  tell  you  of 
my  new  home,  for  I  suppose  I  am  expected  to 
think  it  such,  though  I  am  sure  it  appears 
more  like  a  prison  than  any  thing  else.  What 
pa  ever  sent  me  here  for  I  can  not  imagine. 
He  says  he  wants  me  to  learn  to  be  useful  and 
mannerly,  but  hov/  I  am  to  learn  with  nothing 
but  cows,  horses,  servants,  and  an  old  maid 
aunt  for  my  teachers  I  am  sure  I  can  not  tell. 
I  am  thinking  it  is  strange  kind  of  manners  I 
will  learn.  I  declare,  it  is  too  bad  to  send  me 
away  out  here  in  the  woods  where  I  can  have 
no  society  at  all.  You  might  like  it  well  enough, 
and,  I  suppose,  would  think  it  quite  romantic 
to  live  in  this  old-fashioned  house,  with  the 
mountain  on  one  side  of  you  and  the  river  on 
the  other  side;  but  I  do  not  and  never  shall 
like  it.  Aunt  Sarah  is  an  old  maid  about  fifty- 
five  years  of  age.  She  is  still  rather  handsome, 
though  so  old,  and  she  is  always  pleasant  to 
every  body,  but  then  she  is  an  old  maid,  and 
you  know  I  always  hate  them.  I  mean  to  ask 
her  some  time  why  she  was  never  married. 

Aunt  has  a  girl  here  whom  I  perfectly  despise. 
She  is  so  innocent,  and  seems  to  think  every 
thing  aunt  says  is  gospel.  She  is  homely,  too, 
very  homely.  Aunt  treats  her  as  if  she  was 
her  daughter.  I  believe  she  is  some  poor  per- 
son that  aunt  raised,  but  I  never  took  any  in- 
terest in  her  history,  and  so  can  not  give  it 
you ;  her  name  is  Maggie  something,  I  forget 
what. 

Aunt  told  me  yesterday  that  I  might  have  a 
spot  of  garden  for  flowers,  but  I  declined  taking 
it.  I  am  determined  not  to  work  any  while  I 
am  here,  and  then  I  do  n't  think  I  shall  have 
to  stay  long,  for  aunt  thinks  it  a  sin,  I  do 
believe,  for  people  not  to  work  any.  She  has 
Maggie  taught  to  do  all  kinds  of  work,  for  she 
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says  every  person  ought  to  know  how  to  work, 
so  they  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves if  they  should  «ver  be  thrown  on  their 
own  resources;  but  I  do  not  feel  at  all  afraid 
that  I  shall  ever  be  in  want  with  pa's  large 
fortune,  and  no  one  to  inherit  it  but  myself. 

Aunt  and  Maggie  are  both  Methodists,  so  I 
suppose  I  will  have  a  good  time  going  to  church 
with  them.  If  I  find  it  very  tedious  1  shall 
not  go  often,  you  may  be  sure.  I  do  n't  think 
they  '11  make  a  good  Methodist  out  of  me  if 
they  do  try.  I  do  n't  know  what  more  to 
write,  so  I  will  close  my  letter  for  this  time, 
and  write  you  all  the  particulars  in  my  next. 
Give  my  love  to  all  the  girls,  and  tell  them  I 
shall  be  with  them  next  Winter,  for  I  shan't 
stay  here  longer  than  this  Summer.  Write 
soon  and  tell  me  about  all  the  parties  you  have 
been  at  since  I  left. 

Yours,  truly,  Kate. 

July  21s^. 

Deae  Lou, — Last  Sabbath  I  went  to  church, 
as  I  told  you  I  would,  and  heard  one  of  the 
oddest  sermons.  I  was  so  frightened  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  myself.  I  did  n't  sleep 
as  I  generally  do,  for  the  preacher  would  n't  let 
me.  He  preached  the  sermon  just  to  me.  I  do 
believe  somebody  was  telling  him  about  me; 
and  then  he  hallooed  so  loud  and  stamped  his 
feet  on  the  floor  till  I  really  did  not  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  himself.  But 
then  you  ought  to  have  heard  him  pray ;  it  just 
seemed  as  if  he  were  talking  to  somebody.  I 
looked  around  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not.  He 
appeared  to  be  in  such  earnest,  and  I  do  believe 
he  meant  every  word  he  said. 

Last  night  the  preacher  and  a  young  lawyer, 
who  has  just  come  to  the  village,  called  to  see 
us.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  lawyer,  whose 
name  is  Mr.  Stewart,  He  is  so  pleasant,  but 
I  do  n't  like  the  preacher,  though  he  is  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  enough,  but  he  is  so  religious 
that  I  feel  uneasy  all  the  time  I  am  in  his 
society.  I  think  he  and  Maggie  will  be  married 
some  day. 

0,  Lou,  do  n't  you  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  camp  meeting  not  far  from  here,  and 
aunt  is  going  to  take  a  tent!  Won't  that  be 
grand  fun?  I  know  I  shall  have  fun  enough  to 
pay  me  for  staying  the  rest  of  the  Summer.  I 
have  heard  so  much  about  camp  meeting  that  I 
am  quite  anxious  to  go.  Mr.  Brandon — that  is 
the  preacher's  name — is  very  urgent  in  his  en- 
deavors to  get  the  people  to  go.  I  do  n't  know 
if  Maggie  wants  to  go  or  not ;  she  is  always  so 
quiet.  If  she  were  only  not  so  religious  I 
should  like  her  pretty  well.     She  appears  quite 


happy  though,  and  seems  to  think  she  ought  to 
be  religious;  yes,  really  thinks  young  girls  like 
ourselves  ought  to  be  religious.  For  my  part  I 
do  n't  believe  in  such  an  idea  as  that,  for  I 
want  to  enjoy  myself  while  I  am  young,  and 
when  I  get  old  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think 
of  such  things  as  religion  and  death.  Aunt  and 
Maggie  both  think  me  very  wicked  I  know,  for 
one  day  I  found  Maggie  praying  for  me,  and 
when  I  asked  her  what  made  her  so  pious  she 
said  religion  made  her  very  happy,  and  if  I 
only  enjoyed  it  I  would  not  ask  her  such  a 
question.  Well,  it  does  well  enough  for  her,  for 
I  suppose  she  has  never  had  much  pleasure 
besides  that;  and  then  if  she  intends  to  be  a 
preacher's  wife  she  ought  to  be  religious. 

If  you  were  here  now  you  would  very  much 
enjoy  seeing  the  farmers  cutting  the  nice  ripe 
grain  and  hauling  it  in;  and  then  the  new  hay 
smells  so  nice  and  sweet,  and  there  are  such 
nice  berries  here,  too,  and  every  person  seems 
so  happy  that  I  am  almost  beginning  to  like  it 
here ;  and  if  there  were  only  a  right  good  society 
here  and  plenty  of  parties  I  believe  I  should  be 
very  well  contented.  The  tea-bell  is  ringing,  so 
good-by. 

Your  Kate. 

Beptemher  19th. 
Deae  Lou, — It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I 
wrote  to  you;  but  I  intend  to  make  up  by 
writing  a  long  letter,  for  I  have  much  to  tell 
you,  and  I  hardly  know  how  to  begin,  for  I  feel 
so  differently  from  the  way  I  did  when  I  wrote 
you  last.  Now  I  know  what  made  Maggie  so 
happy  and  contented,  aind  why  she  wanted  me 
so  badly  to  feel  as  she  did;  for,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  I  am  now  just  as  anxious  to  have 
you  enjoy  what  I  enjoy  as  Maggie  was  to  have 
me  find  the  pearl  of  great  price.  Yes,  dear 
Lou,  since  I  last  wrote  you  God  has  for  Christ's 
sake  spoke  peace  to  my  soul,  I  feel  that  I  am 
indeed  a  child  of  God;  he  is  my  father,  I  dare 
not  doubt  it;  it  would  be  sin  in  me,  for  I  know 
as  plainly  as  I  know  any  thing  that  my  sins 
are  forgiven.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  know 
this  I  can  not  tell  you,  for  words  fail  me;  but 
0,  Lou,  how  I  do  wish  and  pray  that  you  too 
may  soon  obtain  the  "  pearl  of  great  price !" 
But  I  must  tell  you  how  this  change  came 
about.  You  know  I  told  you  we  were  going  to 
camp  meeting,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  go, 
though  I  knew  from  the  way  aunt  and  Maggie 
prayed  at  worship — for  aunt  always  has  family 
prayers;  she  thinks  it  wrong  to  omit  it  just 
because  there  is  no  man  here  to  attend  to  it — 
that  they  were  praying  for  me;  and  I  heard 
them    praying    for   me    sometimes    when    they 
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thought  me  asleep,  and  I  knew  they  expected 
me  to  be  converted  at  camp  meeting ;  but  I  was 
determined  to  let  them  see  I  would  not.  I 
thought  their  prayers  on  my  account  would  be 
of  no  avail.  To  be  sure  I  did  feel  a  little 
uneasy  sometimes,  but  this  I  would  hardly 
acknowledge  even  to  myself. 

The  first  day  that  we  went  to  camp  meeting 
I  enjoyed  very  much.  I  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  than  any  picnic  I  ever  enjoyed,  for 
the  people  all  appeared  so  friendly  and  cheerful. 
It  seemed  to  me  they  were  just  like  a  large 
family  that  had  been  separated  for  a  long  time, 
and  had  just  come  together  for  a  visit.  I 
thought  I  never  saw  a  number  of  persons  that 
loved  each  other  so  much  as  they  did.  Every 
one  was  busy  putting  up  tents  and  arranging 
things  in  general,  and  yet  they  all  had  time  to 
welcome  each  new-comer. 

The  tents  were  all  finished  against  evening, 
and  then  the  hammering  ceased,  and  some  one 
commenced  singing  in  a  tent,  and  soon  quite  a 
number  were  gathered  in,  and  they  had  a  short 
prayer  meeting.  Then  the  ground  was  lit  up 
by  four  large  fires  inside  of  the  circle  of  tents, 
and  candles  were  lit  up  in  all  directions  and 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  trees.  0,  Lou,  I 
can  not  give  you  the  least  idea  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene.  All  around  us  were  the  nice 
white  tents  pitched  there  in  the  leafy  grove, 
and  the  tall  trees  looked  as  if  they  were  reach- 
ing their  heads  up  to  the  clouds,  and  when  you 
looked  up  to  the  skies  it  seemed  as  if  you  could 
almost  look  through  the  clouds  and  see  what 
was  within.  The  stillness  of  the  hour  only 
rendered  the  scene  more  sublime.  Nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  chirrup  of  the  cricket  and 
the  katydids  calling  to  each  other.  After  the 
trumpet  was  sounded  the  people  all  went  out 
of  their  tents  and  sat  on  seats  in  front  of  the 
preachers'  stand.  Then  they  all  sang  the  cov- 
enant hymn,  and  I  thought  I  never  heard  any 
thing  sound  so  nice.  Every  one  joined  in  the 
singing,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  all  meant  what 
they  sang,  and  I  noticed  throughout  the  singing 
some  good  old  men  appeared  to  be  breathing  a 
prayer  to  heaven  all  the  time,  and  sometimes 
they  could  not  refrain  from  saying  amen.  When 
they  came  to  the  words, 

"And  if  thou  art  well  pleased  to  hear, 
Come  down  and  bless  us  now," 

almost  all  of  them  said  amen.  After  they 
prayed  an  old  gray-headed  man  arose  and 
preached  from  this  text:  "The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handiwork."  He  talked  of  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  of  the  goodness  of  God  in   making 


it  such  for  sinful  man,  till  my  heart  began  to 
feel  that  God  was  indeed  all  love,  and  I  was  a 
wicked,  sinful  being,  or  I  should  love  him  in 
return  and  devote  my  life  to  one  who  died  for 
me. 

After  meeting  I  retired,  but  not  to  sleep. 
For  hours  I  lay  awake  thinking  of  what  I  had 
heard,  and  my  heart  was  troubled  on  account 
of  my  ingratitude.  I  would  have  prayed,  but, 
alas!  I  could  not,  my  heart  was  so  hard. 
Toward  morning  I  fell  into  a  sleep,  from  which 
I  was  awakened  by  some  persons  in  the  next 
tent  singing  a  hymn  of  praise  to  their  Creator. 
I  thought  I  had  never  witnessed  so  lovely  a 
morning.  From  all  the  tents  could  be  heard 
the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  ascending  to  God. 
The  very  birds  in  their  songs  seemed  to  chant 
his  praise.  I  alone  of  all  He  had  created 
seemed  ungrateful. 

At  eight  o'clock  they  had  an  experience  or 
class  meeting.  This  was  something  new  to  me. 
The  people  one  by  one  got  up  and  told  what 
God  had  done  for  them,  and  I  felt  that  he  had 
also  done  much  for  me,  but  I  had  never  ac- 
knowledged it.  I  went  out  in  the  woods  alone 
to  pray,  for  I  was  determined  no  one  should 
know  my  feelings.  But  I  found  no  relief,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
that  my  proud  heart  was  subdued,  and  I  came 
out  before  the  whole  congregation  and  kneeled 
at  the  mourners'  bench,  asking  the  prayers  of 
the  whole  congregation  in  my  behalf,  and  then 
and  there  God  for  Christ's  sake  spoke  peace  to 
my  soul.  0,  how  changed  I  felt !  Now  I  was 
willing  and  anxious  to  tell  all  the  world  what 
God  had  done.     Yes,  and  I  feel  yet  that 

"  The  arms  of  love  that  compass  me 
Would  all  mankind  embrace." 

Dear  Lou,  will  you  not  embrace  his  offered 
mercy  and  be  happy  now  and  forever?  If  you 
once  know  God's  love  shed  abroad  in  your 
heart,  you  will  say  with  me  that  in  the  world 
there  is  no  true,  lasting  enjoyment;  it  is  to  be 
found  alone  in  religion.  May  you  soon  experi- 
ence this  happiness,  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  Kate. 

November  lUh. 
Dear  Loit, — Since  I  last  wrote  you  I  have 
passed  through  some  severe  trials.  The  day 
after  I  wrote  you  last  I  received  a  letter  from 
papa's  clerk,  telling  me  that  papa  was  very 
sick.  I  started  home  immediately  and  found 
him  in  a  very  sad  condition,  and  much  needing 
my  care.  I  read  to  him  every  day  from  the 
Bible,  and  0,  how  glad  was  I  that  God  had 
taught  me  the  worth  of  prayer!  for  now  it  was 
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my  only  consolation.  I  found  papa  anxious  to 
talk  about  religion,  and  I  knew  he  prayed  much, 
and  often  asked  me  to  pray  with  and  for  him. 
One  day  he  asked  me  to  send  for  a  minister 
that  would  talk  and  pray  with  him ;  for,  said  he, 
"although  I  have  belonged  to  a  fashionable 
Church  for  twenty  years,  I  have  never  enjoyed 
religion." 

I  sent  for  Mr.  R.,  who  staid  with  him  all 
day,  and  tried  to  point  him  to  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain  for  sinners.  About  midnight  he  was 
converted,  and  0,  how  peaceful  were  the  rest 
of  his  days !  All  he  lamented  was  that  so  many 
of  his  days  had  been  spent  in  sin.  For  a  few 
days  after  his  conversion  he  seemed  better,  and 
we  hoped  he  would  recover;  but  again  he  grew 
weaker,  and  he  sunk  away  so  gradually  that  we 
hardly  knew  he  was  so  near  death  till  it  had 
claimed  him  for  its  own.  In  aboat  four  weeks 
from  the  time  he  entered  into  the  kingdom  of 
God's  love  on  earth  he  entered  into  the  king- 
dom on  high,  there  to  praise  God  forever.  And 
now  I  felt  desolate  indeed.  I  had  no  friend 
who  could  sympathize  with  me.     I  was  alone. 

I  soon  found  that  I  was  not  only  an  orphan, 
but  penniless.  Yes,  I  who  had  trusted  so  much 
in  riches  found  they  had  taken  wings  when  I 
most  needed  them,  and  I  was  left  no  better 
than  a  beggar.  As  soon  as  aunt  Sarah  heard 
of  my  situation  she  came  herself  to  the  city  to 
offer  me  a  home,  and  if  I  would  accept  of  it 
take  me  back  with  her;  and  I  did  accept  it 
gladly,  and  now  I  am  once  again  with  kind 
friends,  learning  to  be  useful.  I  wonder  now 
how  I  ever  could  have  despised  such  dear,  good 
f^eople  as  live  here.  I  am  really  ashamed  when 
I  think  how  I  used  to  treat  dear  aunt,  who  is 
one  of  the  kindest  persons  in  the  world.  I  love 
her  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  and 
if  I  had  been  allowed  to  choose  a  home  for 
myself  I  should  have  come  here  in  preference  to 
any  other  place.  I  know  every  bird,  tree,  and 
flower  on  this  dear  spot  are  dear  to  me,  and 
here  I  expect  to  spend  a  happy  and,  God  being 
my  helper,  a  useful  life.  I  have  some  very  dear 
friends  here.  I  have  learned  to  love  Maggie 
dearly,  she  is  so  good  and  kind  and  so  thought- 
ful. She  is  a  sister  to  me,  and  Mr.  Brandon  I 
look  up  to  as  to  an  older  brother.  What  heal- 
ing words  he  pours  into  my  heart!  He  has 
called  several  times  since  I  came  back,  and  I 
feel  better  always  after  he  has  been  here.  His 
words  are  so  full  of  hope,  comfort,  and  encour- 
agement that  I  can  not  help  feeling  their  influ- 
ence. Maggie  can  not  help  being  happy  with 
such  a  man  to  live  for;  he  will  make  her  a 
good  husband. 

0,  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you.     You  recollect 


I  told  you  of  a  Mr.  Stewart  who  came  here 
sometimes,  and  with  whom  I  was  much  pleased, 
though  aunt  did  not  like  him  at  all.  Well,  he 
became  very  attentive,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
might  have  been  the  result  if  I  had  not  at- 
tended the  camp  meeting.  But  after  my  heart 
had  changed  in  regard  to  religion  my  feelings 
were  changed  in  regard  to  him.  I  told  him  so, 
but  he  persisted  in  pushing  his  suit,  saying  he 
knew  my  feelings  would  change  in  a  little  while. 
He  even  wrote  me  after  I  went  home,  but  since 
my  return  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him.  He 
has  heard  that  I  am  not  the  daughter  of  a 
millionaire,  but  only  a  penniless  orphan.  Alas! 
how  deceitful  the  world  is,  and  how  thankful 
am  I  that  I  escaped  his  snares!  Write  me 
soon,  and  do  not  fear  that  my  religion  can  ever 
estrange  me  from  you,  it  only  makes  you  dearer 
to  me.  But  I  do  sincerely  hope  soon  to  hear 
that  you  too  have  found  that  religion  which 
alone  can  make  the  soul  happy  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. You  are  better  fitted  to  adorn  a 
Christian  life  than  I.  You  were  ever  mild  and 
thoughtful,  while  I  was  wild  and  boisterous. 
May  you  erelong  put  on  that  inward  adorning 
of  which  Paul  tells  us  so  much,  is  the  prayer  of 
Your  Kate. 

Homer,  Dec.  \st. 
Dear  Lou, — I  can  not  tell  you  how  rejoiced 
I  was  at  the  news  which  your  last  letter  con- 
tained. I  wept  for  joy  at  the  thought  that  you 
too  had  found  the  way  of  life.  I  know  you  are 
happier  than  you  ever  were  before,  and  0,  what 
a  delightful  time  we  will  have  telling  of  God's 
goodness  when  we  are  together,  for  I  want  you 
to  come  soon,  very  soon,  and  see  me;  and  you 
must  stay  till  Spring,  beautiful  Spring,  and 
then  I  know  you  will  be  happy,  for  here  in  this 
dear  old  place  every  thing  seems  to  speak  of  a 
higher  being.  I  have  much  to  tell  you,  and 
must  hasten. 

After  my  return  from  the  city  Mr.  Brandon 
came  often  to  sympathize  with  me,  as  I  believe 
I  told  5''ou  before.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  I 
learned  to  watch  and  long  for  his  coming.  I 
thought  for  a  long  time  that  I  loved  him  as  a 
brother,  and  I  tried  hard  to  love  him  with  a 
sister's  love.  But  there  was  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness about  my  heart  whenever  I  thought  of  his 
love  for  Maggie.  I  was  not  willing  to  have 
him  love  any  one  more  than  he  did  me.  I  was 
determined,  however,  that  no  one  should  know 
my  feelings  toward  him.  I  tried  hard  to  crush 
them  out  of  my  heart;  but  I  sometimes  feared 
he,  who  of  all  others  I  would  have  blind  to 
my  feelings,  possessed  my  secret,  for  at  times  I 
would  find  his  keen,  piercmg  eye  fixed  upon  me 
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with  such  scrutinizing  looks  that  my  eyes  would 
drop  iu  a  minute,  and  I  knew  my  cheeks  were 
crimson.  0,  how  I  wished  I  could  control  my 
feelings!  for  I  feared  my  actions  would  betray 
me. 

One  day  toward  the  latter  part  of  November 
Mr.  Brandon  called  for  Maggie  and  me  to  take  a 
walk  with  him.  Maggie  consented  at  once,  and 
I  would  gladly  have  staid  at  home,  for  I  was, 
0,  so  sad!  But  they  would  take  no  excuse. 
The  day  was  pleasant  and  the  scenery  sublime; 
it  was  one  of  those  warm  Indian  Summer  days 
which  are  so  delightful.  A  great  many  of  the 
trees  were  stripped  of  their  Summer  foliage,  but 
there  were  still  a  number  whose  leaves  were 
only  beginning  to  show  signs  of  decay,  every 
thing  combined  rendered  the  scene  sad  and  yet 
sublime.  Mr,  Brandon  talked  much  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  I  thought  he  saw  "books 
in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and 
good  in  every  thing."  When  we  had  walked 
about  two  miles  we  found  a  large  oak-tree, 
which  was  completely  covered  by  a  grape-vine, 
and  the  large  clusters  of  rich  purple  grapes 
hung  in  great  abundance  over  it.  The  leaves 
had  not  yet  fallen  from  the  vine,  and  under  its 
shade  we  sat  down  on  a  large  moss-covered 
stone,  which  made  quite  a  nice  seat.  After 
resting  awhile  Maggie  said  she  wanted  to  go 
and  see  an  old  blind  woman,  who  lived  about  a 
half  mile  from  there.  I  said  I  would  stay 
where  I  was  and  wait  for  them,  as  I  was  tired. 
Mr.  Brandon  said  he  would  stay  with  me,  as 
Maggie  was  accustomed  to  going  alone,  and 
would  be  willing  to,  and  he  feared  I  should  be 
lonely.  I  answered  rather  shortly  that  I  should 
prefer  staying  alone. 

After  they  left  me  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees, 
and,  laying  my  head  on  the  stone,  wept  long  and 
bitterly.  0,  my  father!  my  father!  would  that 
I  were  lying  with  you  in  the  cold  grave!  I 
can  not  help  that  my  heart  would  wander  where 
I  would  not  have  it.  I  can  not  help  it  that  my 
heart  will  love  the  wise  and  good,  even  though 
I  am  nothing  to  them;  yet  I  must,  I  will 
conquer  this  love.  Why  should  I  love  one  who 
never  thinks  of  me?  But  0,  Lord,  I  can  not 
without  thy  help;  henceforth  help  me  to  live 
for  thee  alone.  Thou  didst  love  me  when  I  was 
thy  bitter  enemy ;  now  grant  that  thy  love  may 
be  sufficient  for  me.  Grant  that  my  heart  may 
not  place  its  affections  on  any  thing  earthly.  I 
know  not  how  long  I  prayed  thus.  It  must 
have  been  a  long  time,  but  when  I  ceased  my 
heart  was  reconciled ;  I  felt  that  God  was  all  in 
all  to  me,  and  I  was  willing  to  make  any  sac- 
rifice for  his  sake. 

I  was   still   on  my  knees,  though  my  heart 


was  at  peace,  when  I  heard  a  quick  step  beside 
me,  and  before  I  could  rise  an  arm  was  laid 
gently  around  me,  and  the  minister's  head  was 
resting  on  the  stone  by  the  side  of  mine.  For 
some  moments  we  kneeled  there  in  silence,  which 
was  first  broken  by  Mr.  Brandon,  who  said, 

"  Miss  Winters — Kate,  may  I  not  sympathize 
with  you?  I  know  it  is  hard  for  us  to  open 
our  hearts  to  a  stranger,  but  if  you  knew,  dear 
Kate,  how  gladly  I  would  help  you  bear  your 
griefs  you  would  not  keep  your  heart  so  closed 
against  me.  I  have  thought  for  some  time  past 
that  there  is  a  secret  grief  gnawing  at  your 
heart.     Was  I  not  correct  in  my  impressions?" 

"  I  do  not  need  sympathy,"  I  answered.  "  I 
have,  it  is  true,  had  sorrow  enough,  and  if  my 
grief  has  been  secret  it  has  not  been  hid  from 
the  eye  of  Him  who  searches  all  hearts;  and, 
though  there  has  been  a  struggle  going  on  in 
my  heart  for  some  time  past,  it  is  now  over.  I 
find  God's  grace  sufficient  for  every  trial.  Where 
have  you  left  Maggie?" 

"  She  had  some  reading  and  writing  to  do 
for  Mrs.  K.,  and  I  left  her  and  came  here,  fear- 
ing you  would  be  lonely.  If  I  have  been  an 
intruder  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  want  to 
force  my  sympathy  on  one  who  cares  not  for  it, 
but  I,  too,  have  had  grief,  and  could  so  well 
help  you  bear  yours.  You  are  not  the  only 
one  who  has  been  left  fatherless  and  motherless. 
My  first  recollections  are  of  the  death-bed  and 
the  dark  grave.  There  were  four  children  of  us. 
I  was  the  youngest,  and  before  I  had  learned  to 
lisp,  '  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,'  my  fathers 
were  both  there.  Not  long  after  this  my  oldest 
brother  died,  and  then  one  after  another  left  us, 
till  all  were  gone  but  my  mother  and  myself; 
but  we  knew  they  were  with  Christ.  And  now 
my  mother  and  I  were  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
But  I  could  not  always  be  with  her,  for  in  a 
few  years  she  sent  me  to  a  distant  city  to  school. 
It  was  very  hard  for  me  to  be  separated  from 
the  only  friend  I  had  on  earth ;  but  she  thought 
it  best,  and  I  submitted.  My  mother's  letters 
to  me  were  full  of  good  advice,  which  was  a 
blessed  thing  for  me,  for  at  that  time  I  did  not 
enjoy  the  comforting  influence  of  religion.  But 
my  mother's  prayers  were  unceasing  for  her  boy, 
and  I  doubt  not  they  saved  me  from  many  a 
snare,  and  at  last  brought  me  home  to  God. 

"About  three  weeks  after  I  had  commenced 
my  second  term  at  college  the  cholera  broke  out 
in  the  neighborhood  where  my  mother  lived, 
and  numbers  were  carried  away  by  it,  and 
among  others  was  my  mother.  I  can  not  tell 
you  how  I  received  the  intelligence  of  her  death. 
I  did  not,  like  you,  have  the  comfort  of  attend- 
ing  her  in  her  last  illness.     0,  no;    strangers' 
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hands  ministered  to  her  wants;  strangers'  hands 
bathed  her  aching  brow;  strangers'  hands 
smoothed  her  pillow;  strangers  listened  to  her 
dying  words,  which  were  meant  only  for  me; 
ay,  strangers'  hands  closed  her  sightless  eyes, 
and  clasped  her  pale  and  icy  hands  over  her 
lifeless  breast,  and  strangers'  hands  laid  her  in 
the  dark,  cold  grave,  where  there  was  none 
but  strangers  to  mourn  for  her,  and  when  all 
was  over  they  told  me  she  was  dead — ay, 
dead.  0,  how  that  word  smote  on  my  ear!  I 
almost  prayed  that  I,  too,  might  die,  for  what 
had  I  to  live  for?  But  she  had  bid  me  meet 
her  in  heaven,  and  I  knew  I  was  not  then  fit 
for  heaven.  But  God  comforted  me  in  a  way 
which  at  that  time  I  knew  not.  Since  then  I 
have  been  a  wanderer  in  the  world,  'seeking 
for  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,'  and, 
while  I  try  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  I  believe  my 
mother's  spirit  ever  hovers  around  me  encour- 
aging me  onward.  0,  Kate,  this  world  is  indeed 
dark  and  dreary  when  we  have  neither  mother 
nor  home,  and  darker,  far  darker  would  it  be  if 
we  had  no  hope  of  heaven!  Sometimes  of  late 
I  have  indulged  the  hope  that  I  might  some 
day  have  a  home,  but  the  only  person  that 
could  make  my  home  all  I  would  have  it  be 
turns  from  me  coldly.  The  only  person  that 
has  awakened  in  my  heart  the  love  which  has 
so  long  lain  dormant  thrusts  that  love  from 
her.  Yes,  she  whose  heart  I  had  fondly  hoped 
would  beat  in  unison  with  mine  wishes  not  my 
sympathy.  How,  then,  would  she  turn  in  dis- 
gust from  my  love!  Tell  me.  Miss  Winters,  is 
not  my  sorrow  greater  than  yours?" 

He  stopped,  and  looked  inquiringly  into  my 
face,  as  though  expecting  an  answer;  but  as  I 
remained  silent  he  continued  in  a  sad  tone,  "  I 
know  my  home  would  be  a  very  poor  one  to 
offer  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  every  in- 
dulgence, for  as  an  itinerant  I  expect  to  spend 
my  life,  and  few  would  wish  to  wander  with 
me ;  but  0,  if  my  love  could  repay  you  it  should 
be  yours.  I  see  now  that  I  have  been  wrong  in 
indulging  this  hope.  Henceforth  I  shall  walk 
the  world,  as  I  have  been  doing,  alone." 

He  took  my  hand  in  his^  pressed  it  warmly, 
and  arose  as  if  to  depart. 

"Mr.  Brandon,  I  do  not  understand  you,"  I 
at  length  found  words  to  utter,  for  I  scarce 
knew  what  I  said. 

"Is  it  possible,"  he  said,  again  clasping  my 
hand,  "  that  you  have  been  so  long  blinded  to 
my  love?  And  may  I,  dare  I  then  hope  that 
your  love  will  some  time  be  mine?" 

"  It  is  yours  already,"  I  answered. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  longer  we  talked, 
when  I  happened  to  think  of  Maggie. 


"And  what  is  to  become  of  Maggie?"  I  said. 
"I  thought  she  and  you  were  engaged." 

"  Why,  Kate,  did  you  not  know  she  is  en- 
gaged to  a  young  man  who  has  enlisted  in  the 
war  and  gone  to  fight  for  our  country  under  the 
broad  folds  of  our  stars  and  stripes;  gone  to 
fight  for  liberty,  for  truth,  for  our  laws,  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  all  that  makes  our  beloved  country 
what  it  is?  He  is,  indeed,  a  noble  young  man, 
and  one  in  every  way  worthy  of  our  Maggie.  I 
wonder  she  has  not  told  j^'ou  this  before  now, 
she  is  so  frank  and  open-hearted,  but  then  she 
does  not  talk  much." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Brandon,  you  must  not  blame 
her  for  not  confiding  in  me.  I  have  avoided 
manifesting  any  interest  in  her  affairs." 

"  I  hope  you  will  make  her  your  friend  in 
future  then,  for  I  have  found  her  a  very  good 
one,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will — " 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  just  then 
Maggie  came,  and  said  she  thought  it  was  time 
for  us  to  go  home.  Mr.  Brandon  took  her  hand 
and,  placing  it  in  mine,  said,  "  Maggie,  dear,  you 
have  been  a  sister  to  me;  will  you  not  be  to 
my  Kate?" 

We  walked  home  almost  in  silence,  but  0, 
how  different  were  my  feelings  from  the  ones  I 
had  indulged  in  but  two  hours  previous ! 

Whether  my  bright  dreams  of  the  future  will 
all  be  realized  time  alone  will  tell.  Write  to  me 
soon  and  tell  me  when  you  will  be  here,  and 
some  time  I  will  tell  you  some  of  aunt  Sarah's 
history,  also  more  of  Maggie.  For  the  present, 
good-by. 

With  much  love,  I  am  yours,  truly, 

Kate. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  LIFE. 


THE  voyage  of  life  should  be  right  across  the 
ocean,  whose  waters  never  shrink,  and  where 
the  keel  never  rubs  the  bottom.  But  men  are 
afraid  to  venture,  and  hang  upon  the  coast, 
and  explore  lagoons,  or  swing  at  anchor  in 
wind-sheltered  bays.  Some  men  put  their  keel 
into  riches,  some  into  sensuous  pleasure,  some 
into  friendship,  and  all  these  are  shallow  for 
any  thing  that  draws  as  deep  as  the  human 
soul  does.  God's  work  in  each  age,  indicated 
by  the  great  movements  of  his  providence,  is 
the  only  thing  deep  enough  for  the  heart.  We 
ought  to  begin  life  as  at  the  source  of  a  river, 
growing  deeper  every  league  to  the  sea;  whereas, 
in  fact,  thousands  are  like  men  who  enter  the 
mouths  of  rivers  and  sail  upward,  finding  less 
and  less  water  every  day,  and  in  old  age  they 
lie  shrunk  and  gaping  upon  dry  gravel. 
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FKOM  BENARES  TO  BIJNOUR. 
A  MISSIONARY'S  TOUR  IN  INDIA. 


BY    MRS.    JANE    O.    8.    UAUSEB. 


IN  a  short  time  our  gariea  stopped  before  the 
Benares  bungalow.  It  was  as  yet  but  four 
o'clock,  and  the  bungalow  was  filled  with  trav- 
elers. Part  of  the  company  wished  to  stop  till 
evening,  but,  after  some  consultation,  all  con- 
cluded to  go  on,  though  some  were  not  a  little 
disappointed  at  losing  the  pleasure  anticipated 
in  seeing  the  "Holy  City,"  its  temples,  and  the 
missionaries  residing  there. 

In  vain  we  strained  our  eyes  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  famous  golden  temple  of  Mahadev, 
where,  it  is  said,  was  once  a  god  of  colossal 
dimensions,  which  was  kept  packed  in  boxes  ex- 
cept one  day  in  the  year.  The  road  over  which 
we  passed  seemed  to  lie  through  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  which  is  as  yet  to  us  only  a  city  of 
which  we  have  read.  We  noticed  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  Benares  several  of  the  religious 
mendicants,  or  fakeers,  of  which  this  country  is 
so  full.  Such  miserable  creatures  as  they  were, 
all  covered  with  dirt!  Their  hair,  long  and 
neglected,  seemed  to  stand  out  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  was  almost  white  with  ashes.  Around 
the  neck  they  had  beads,  which  are  a  kind  of 
seed  worn  principally  by  fakeers.  They  wore 
scarcely  any  clothing.  The  Mohammedan  fakeers 
generally  appear  to  love  the  things  of  the  world 
and  its  comforts  more  than  the  Hindoo.  They 
are  usually  stout,  and  well  dressed  in  dyed  cot- 
ton cloth,  the  color  of  which  is  a  pale  red. 

Neither  the  Hindoo  nor  Mohammedan  fakeers 
are  supposed  to  have  any  families  nor  to  do 
any  work,  but  yet  many  of  them  have  large 
sums  of  money,  which  they  obtain  in  gifts  from 
the  people.  Their  religion  forbids  their  loaning 
money,  or  using  it  in  any  kind  of  speculation. 
Thousands  of  these,  who  are  too  selfish  to  give 
to  any  that  it  might  benefit  and  have  not 
religion  enough  to  build  a  temple,  bury  their 
gold  and  silver  in  the  earth  and  die  without 
informing  any  about  it.  This  having  been  the 
custom  for  ages,  there  probably  is  a  vast  amount 
of  wealth  buried  beneath  India's  soil. 

We  were  quite  amused  at  a  little  circum- 
stance while  at  a  bungalow  that  day,  which 
shows  the  knowledge  one  gets  of  a  language 
from  books  alone.  One  of  the  gentlemen  gave 
the  servant  some  nuts  to  crack.  At  dinner, 
wishing  them,  after  a  long  study  of  a  little 
Hindustani  book,  he  framed  a  question  which  he 
thought  the  waiter  would  certainly  understand; 
but  on  asking  it  the  servant  put  up  his  hands 
in  a  beseeching  manner,  saying  that  he  did  not 


understand  English.  We  had  a  hearty  laugh, 
which  only  confused  the  poor  fellow  the  more, 
but  by  many  signs  and  a  little  broken  Hindu- 
stani he  finally  comprehended  our  wants. 

Our  road  that  morning  and  evening  lay 
through  a  most  delightful  part  of  the  country. 
We  passed  many  gardens  rich  with  abundant 
vegetation.  We  noticed  that  these  were  all 
kept  in  their  fresh  green  appearance  by  copious 
watering  from  wells.  The  method  of  drawing 
water  in  India  seems  expensive  and  laborious 
to  inhabitants  of  civilized  lands.  We  noticed 
many  ways,  but  that  in  use  in  the  northern 
districts  seems  to  be  the  most  common.  An 
inclined  plane  is  made  beside  the  well.  A 
frame-work  is  erected  over  the  well,  to  which  are 
attached  ropes  and  pulleys  with  a  bullock  skin, 
which  descends  into  the  well  as  a  bucket. 
Oxen  are  fastened  to  the  ropes  and  driven  down 
the  inclined  plane,  drawing  up  the  skin  of  water. 
This  they  do  about  once  in  five  minutes.  The 
rope  is  then  unfastened,  and  they  go  up  the 
plane  while  the  bucket  descends. 

In  Madras  we  were  quite  wonder-struck  afc 
their  mode  of  drawing  water.  A  long  beam  was 
apparently  balanced  on  an  upright  one  about 
fifteen  feet  high.  One  or  two  men  walked  back 
and  forth  across  this  beam,  fr^m  one  end  of 
which  was  suspended  a  rope  and  bucket.  While 
the  men  were  on  the  end  of  the  beam  opposite 
the  one  from  which  the  bucket  hung,  a  man 
on  the  ground  emptied  its  contents  into  a  trough. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  very  hazardous  business  to 
walk  across  a  narrow  beam  fifteen  or  more  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  over  the  edge  of  a  deep  well, 
with  nothing  to  keep  one  from  falling  but  their 
own  dexterity  or  a  few  shaky  bamboos,  which 
were  set  up  in  the  ground  near  by,  particularly 
as  each  end  of  the  beam  describes  the  larger  part 
of  a  half-circle  in  its  movements.  As  we  noticed 
the  wells  by  the  roadside  we  thought  of  what 
we  read  in  Scripture,  and  when  we  saw  groups 
of  men  and  women  sitting  upon  the  wide 
mason-work  tops  we  thought  of  Jesus  as  he 
talked  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  or,  as  we 
saw  the  women  drawing  water  in  the  narrow- 
mouthed  earthen  vessels,  and  persons  request- 
ing a  drink  from  them,  we  thought  of  Abra- 
ham's servant  making  his  request  of  Rebecca. 
To  build  a  well  or  to  plant  trees  is  considered 
by  the  people  of  India  a  deed  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure a  higher  seat  in  heaven.  This  superstition 
is  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  country,  as  the 
people  are  too  indolent  to  perform  such  acts 
without  such  a  motive;  for  in  India,  devoid  of 
its  wells  and  beautiful  groves,  it  would  be 
almost  as  impossible  to  live  during  the  dry 
season  as  on  the  Great  Sahara. 
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We  saw  the  reapers  at  work  with  their  little 
sickles  gathering  the  harvest;  unmuzzled  oxen 
were  treading  out  the  grain,  and  men  winnow- 
ing it  with  their  fans,  probably  just  as  their 
ancestors  did  thousands  of  yea.rs  ago. 

In  vain  we  looked  for  beautiful  sunrises  and 
sunsets.  The  sun  takes  away  all  clouds  and  all 
water,  and  up  from  the  earth  during  the  dry 
season  ascends  only  a  wavy,  smoky  heat,  by 
reason  of  which  the  sun  long  after  rising  and 
before  reaching  the  western  horizon  is  invisible. 
No  brilliant  clouds  signal  his  coming,  nor  gold- 
en glories  canopy  his  resting-place. 

At  three  next  morning  we  stopped  before  the 
Allahabad  bungalow,  and  inquired  if  there  was 
any  Padre  Sahib  there,  or  had  any  one  left  a 
letter  for  a  company  of  Padre  Sahibs  coming. 
There  was  neither  Padre  Sahib  nor  letter,  but 
one  of  the  servants  had  been  intrusted  with 
directions  by  the  one  we  expected  to  meet,  and 
attempted  to  direct  our  carriages.  "We  rode  on 
and  on,  looking  for  some  signs  of  a  European 
house,  and  saw  nothing  but  trees  and  now  and 
then  a  native  house.  Soon  we  found  that  our 
guide  had  deserted  us,  and  the  drivers  were 
going  on  without  appearing  to  know  or  care 
much  whither.  We  concluded  something  must 
be  done  by  ourselves;  so  one  made  search,  the 
carriages  waiting  till  he  met  with  some  success. 
After  a  seemingly  long  time  had  passed  we 
gladly  followed  the  direction  of  a  loud  shout  that 
told  us  to  "  come  this  way,"  and  were  soon  cor- 
dially greeted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce,  mission- 
ary of  Lucknow,  and  the  Presbyterian  mission- 
aries residing  in  Allahabad. 

While  we  rested  and  were  enjoying  the 
hospitalities  of  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  we  heard  one 
of  the  young  missionaries  lately  arrived  telling 
what  led  him  to  India,  and  we  asked  in  our 
hearts,  "What  is  like  Christianity?"  He  said 
that  he  was  the  brother  of  one  of  the  mission- 
ary martyrs,  who  was  led  out  and  shot  at 
Cawnpore,  and  that  on  hearing  of  his  death  he 
immediately  offered  himself  for  the  work  in 
India.  What  earthly  creed  teaches  such  for- 
giveness, or,  teaching  it,  would  think  of  such  a 
course?  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  We  stood  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
veranda  of  their  house  and  looked  out  upon 
the  River  Jumna,  which  here  unites  with  the 
River  Ganges,  and,  as  heathen  tradition  says, 
also  with  an  invisible  stream  flowing  from  the 
throne  of  God.  The  union  of  the  rivers  at 
Allahabad  renders  it  very  sacred  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Hindoo. 

We  hastily  partook  of  the  lunch  provided, 
and  drove  without  delay  to  the  cars,  which 
were  to  start  at  five  for  Cawnpore,  fearing,  and 


yet  half  hoping,  that  we  would  be  too  late,  for 
we  felt  sufficiently  wearied  to  rest  a  day  with 
the  kind  friends  we  found  in  the  Allahabad 
missionaries. 

In  our  hasty  drive  we  noticed  many  fine 
houses,  and  some  which  were  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  open  mason-work.  We  reached 
the  cars  just  in  time  to  procure  a  seat  when 
they  rolled  out  of  the  station.  A  few  hours 
brought  us  to  Cawnpore,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  Allahabad. 

As  we  sat  in  the  station  there  waiting  for 
our  carriages  we  noticed  the  movements  of  a 
surly  little  Englishman,  who  went  about  bestow- 
ing a  kick  here  and  an  oath  there  on  those  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  under  his  author- 
ity, and  observed  how  little  obedience  was  given 
him,  although  he  was  as  fierce  and  as  cross  as  a 
man  well  could  be.  After  scolding  and  swear- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice  for  some  time  he 
blandly  asked  the  ladies,  in  a  tone  that  one 
might  think  naught  but  words  of  sweetness  had 
ever  fallen  from  his  lips,  "if  he  could  do  any 
thing  for  the  ladies." 

The  garies  were  announced  to  be  ready  and 
we  made  haste  to  enter  them,  but  part  of  our 
number  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  put 
into  a  garie  with  iron  shutters,  thought  that 
such  might  be  very  agreeable  in  time  of  war 
with  bullets  whistling  all  around;  but  on  that 
hot  morning,  after  the  garie  had  been  heated  by 
standing  in  the  sun  till  the  iron  was  so  hot 
that  if  they  chanced  to  touch  it  quickly  with- 
dre'vV'  their  hands  lest  they  should  be  burned, 
they  found  it  far  from  pleasant. 

We  could  scarce  restrain  a  feeling  of  anxiety 
for  our  safety  or  keep  from  regarding  every 
native  with  suspicion  when  we  thought  that  we 
were  really  in  Cawnpore,  and  of  the  horrible 
deeds  which  had  been  committed  there.  We 
were  very  desirous  to  visit  some  of  the  places 
made  famous  during  the  late  mutiny,  but  it  was 
quite  impracticable  on  account  of  the  great  heat. 
From  the  door  of  the  bungalow  we  looked  out 
across  the  plain  to  the  River  Ganges  and  saw 
where  the  missionaries  were  shot.  Near  by  was 
said  to  be  the  famous  well  into  which  the  poor 
women  and  children  were  thrown.  We  shud- 
dered as  we  thought  of  the  voices  of  innocent 
blood  ever  ascending  from  that  plain,  and  of 
the  groans  of  anguish  and  shouts  of  hellish  vic^ 
tory  whieh  found  expression  there,  and  will 
vibrate  through  the  air  till  the  day  when  those 
deeds  receive  their  reward. 

As  we  left  Cawnpore  that  evening  we  bade 
adieu  to  the  other  four  of  our  company,  who 
were  to  go  to  Lucknow  with  the  gentleman 
from  that  place,  while  we  went  on  to  Bijnour. 
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As  the  darkness  gathered  around  us  we  began 
to  feel  lonely,  and  at  the  stations  for  changing 
horses  missed  a  chat  with  our  friends.  Now  for 
the  first  time  we  were  away  from  the  sight  or 
sound  of  any  thing  American,  except  ourselves, 
since  we  left  her  shores.  We  knew  scarce  any 
thing  of  the  language  of  the  country  through 
which  we  were  passing,  but  had  read  and  heard 
much  of  its  Thugs,  Dacoits,  and  similar  charac- 
ters. During  the  next  night  we  rode  rapidly, 
and  reached  a  bungalow  station  at  daybreak. 
It  was  too  early  to  stop,  and  we  thought  *  it 
best  to  ride  on  to  the  next  bungalow  at  Ally- 
ghur,  forty-three  miles  distant,  hoping  to  reach 
it  by  noon,  but  that  was  not  to  be.  The  horses 
which  we  had  considered  so  miserable  were  fine 
in  comparison  with  those  of  that  day.  Their 
skin  was  in  many  places  off,  leaving  the  bare 
flesh  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  and  the  chafing  of 
the  harness.  Their  poor  old  bones  had  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  flesh  for  covering,  as  the  fam- 
ine was  at  that  time  raging  so  terribly.  At 
every  station  our  carriage  was  surrounded  by 
numbers  of  poor,  starving  creatures  reduced  by 
famine.  We  had  met  with  many  beggars,  but, 
as  a  general  thing,  they  were  too  tenacious  of 
caste  to  take  bread.  We  saw  but  few,  however, 
in  the  upper  provinces  who  would  refuse  it. 
We  passed  by  two  or  three  bungalows,  or  rather 
walls  of  bungalows,  which  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  mutiny,  and  indulged  in  unpleasant 
thoughts  toward  the  rebels  as  the  sun  beat 
upon  our  carriage,  and  the  hot  wind  almost 
suffocated  us  with  its  fiery  breath.  We  could 
not  walk  for  fear  of  sun-stroke,  we  could  not 
look  out  upon  the  country  on  account  of  the 
intense  glare,  so  we  closed  the  garie  doors  and 
read,  and  sang,  and  slept,  and  talked  of  things 
past  and  things  to  come.  We  obtained  some 
relief  from  the  almost  intolerable  heat  by  hang- 
ing pieces  of  cloth  around  the  inside  of  the 
garie  and  keeping  them  wet;  but  that  was  not 
the  most  comfortable  position,  as  we  were  in 
danger  of  taking  cold.  But  the  long  hot  day 
began  to  draw  to  a  close,  and  the  distance  to 
Allyghur  to  lessen.  At  five  o'clock  we  entered 
the  bungalow,  just  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  we  left  the  last. 

We  stopped  only  long  enough  for  dinner  and 
a  bath,  and  hastened  on  to  Meerut.  As  we 
rode  into  the  city  next  morning  we  noticed 
many  fine  native  houses.  Our  attention  was 
particularly  attracted  by  some  cactus-trees  about 
fifteen  feet  high. 

As  we  entered  the  bungalow  we  bade  farewell 
to  garies,  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  over  which 
we  had  traveled  thus  far,  led  no  nearer  our 
destination.     This  road  is  far  from  being  a  poor 


one,  with  here  and  there  a  solitary  traveler.  A 
better  road  of  the  same  length  can  hardly  be 
found  in  any  country.  We  passed  every  day 
long  trains  of  camels  and  bullock  carts  carrying 
goods  in  both  directions,  and  hundreds  of  per- 
sons traveling  on  foot,  in  palanquins,  doolies, 
garies,  and  on  horses,  camels,  bullocks,  or  ele- 
phants. Nearly  every  native  carried  with  him 
a  little  brass  drinking  cup  and  a  few  cooking 
utensils.  Every  European  traveler  must  carry 
his  own  cup  or  be  the  cause  of  a  great  destruc- 
tion of  crockery,  as  it  can  never  be  used  by  a 
native  after  him. 

As  we  proceeded  toward  the  north  we  ob- 
served the  gradual  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  people  for  the  better.  The  people  of  the 
lower  country  are  small  and  verj''  black,  but 
every  day  we  saw  lighter  complexions  and  larger 
people.  We  noticed  also  a  great  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  bullocks,  which  are  usually 
white  and  of  very  pretty  shape.  Those  of  the 
South  are  very  small,  but  in  the  North  they  are 
large  and  fine.  The  great  black  buffaloes  which 
we  see  here  are  most  ungainly  animals.  Could 
a  few  lightning  darts  be  put  in  the  nostrils  of 
one  and  he  then  be  made  to  gallop  off,  a  better 
representation  of  the  evil  one  could  scarce  be 
found. 

While  we  were  taking  dinner  at  the  bungalow 
we  were  delighted  and  surprised  by  hearing 
fine  music  on  the  veranda.  Nelly  Gray,  The 
Red,  White,  and  Blue,  Old  Dog  Tray,  Lilly  Dale, 
and  other  of  our  popular  songs  and  some  En- 
glish melodies  were  well  sung  by  a  sweet  voice, 
accompanied  by  the  music  of  a  violin,  but  when 
we  saw  that  it  was  a  native  who  had  performed 
and  sung  so  finely,  we  were  still  more  surprised. 
Then  a  merchant  displayed  English  muslins, 
rich  cashmere  goods,  and  splendid  lace  shawls, 
beautifully  embroidered  with  gold,  silver,  or 
silk.  Then  followed  confectioners,  leather  deal- 
ers, and  other  small  merchants. 

Just  at  evening  we  left  in  our  palanquins. 
As  darkness  drew  on  one  of  the  men  lighted  a 
torch,  which  he  fed  with  oil  from  a  little  can. 
His  flashing  light  made  the  strange  men  look 
stranger,  and,  while  meditating  on  mishaps  that 
might  overtake  us  in  that  manner  of  traveling, 
and  while  in  the  hands  of  such  men,  sleep  over- 
came us,  and  when  the  morning  light  awoke  us, 
looking  out  we  read  on  a  milestone,  Bijnour 
1  mile.  We  were  contemplating  with  pleasure 
the  close  of  our  journey  of  over  nine  hundred 
miles,  which  had  taken  three  days  and  two 
nights  riding,  when  our  palanquins  halted  on 
the  veranda  of  the  mission  house,  where  we 
were  warmly  received  by  kind  friends,  and  were 
at  last  home. 
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THE  FIELD  FLOWER— A  LEGEND  OF 
HOLLAND. 


A  LITTLE  child  died,  and  the  guardian  angel 
was  bearing  its  soul  to  heaven.  Already 
they  had  passed  the  busy  city,  the  fields  of  ripe 
corn,  the  forests  where  sounded  the  woodman's 
ax,  the  canals  where  glided  the  laden  vessels, 
and  the  angel  had  not  looked  upon  them,  but 
when  they  came  to  a  poor  village  he  hovered 
over  it  and  looked  into  an  alley  running  through 
a  cluster  of  decayed  huts.  There  was  grass 
growing  through  the  stones,  there  was  broken 
pottery,  and  damp  straw,  and  piles  of  cinders 
and  ashes  thrown  out.  The  angel  looked  long 
at  the  deserted  spot,  when,  espying  suddenly  a 
pale  flower  in  the  ruins  which  had  opened  in 
the  shade,  he  gave  a  cry  of  joy,  stooped  from 
the  air,  and  plucked  it. 

The  soul  of  the  dead  child  asked  him  why  he 
had  stooped  for  a  single  flower,  without  beauty 
or  fragrance. 

"Thou  seest  at  the  bottom  of  this  alley  a 
cabin  with  its  roof  broken  by  the  snows,  and 
its  walls  seamed  by  the  rain.  There  lived  once 
a  child  of  thy  age  afflicted  from  its  birth. 
When  he  quitted  his  little  straw  bed,  leaning 
on  his  crutches,  he  went  two  or  three  times  up 
and  down  the  alley — it  was  all.  He  had  never 
seen  the  sun  but  from  his  window.  When  the 
Summer  brought  back  its  bright  rays  the  af- 
flicted creature  came  and  sat  down  in  their 
light;  he  looked  at  the  blood  feebly  circulating 
in  his  thin  hands  and  said, '  I  am  better.'  Never 
had  he  seen  the  green  of  the  meadows  or  the 
forest,  only  the  children  sometimes  brought  him 
branches  of  the  poplar,  which  he  laid  around 
his  bed.  Then  he  would  dream  that  he  was 
lying  in  the  shade  of  the  woods,  that  the  sun- 
shine was  dancing  through  the  leaves,  and  the 
birds  singing  round  him.  One  day  his  sister 
brought  him  a  little  field  flower  with  its  root. 
He  planted  it  in  an  old  earthen  pot,  and  God 
prospered  the  plant  tended  by  a  weak  hand.  It 
was  the  sick  child's  garden,  the  little  flower 
was  to  him  the  meadows,  the  woods,  the  water, 
the  creation.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  nursed  it. 
He  gave  it  all  the  air  and  sunshine  that  his 
little  window  sufi'ered  to  enter,  he  watered  it 
each  evening,  and  told  it  good-by  till  next 
morning,  as  if  it  were  a  friend. 

"God  called  away  the  little  martyr,  his  fam- 
ily quitted  the  village,  the  valley  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  simple  flower  surrounded  with 
ruins.  There  the  providence  of  God  preserved 
it  where  I  have  just  gathered  it." 

"Who  told  you  all  that?"  demanded  the 
soul  of  the  little  child. 


"I  was  myself,"  said  the  angel,  "the  little 
sick  child  who  walked  on  his  willow  crutches. 
God  has  taken  me  up  to  paradise,  but  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  few  humble  joys  I  bad  on 
earth,  and  I  would  not  give  this  simple  flower 
for  the  most  beautiful  star  in  the  sky  I  now 
inhabit," 

THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  YEAR. 


BT    WAIF    WOODLAND. 


Slowlt,  toll  slowly  the  year's  passing  bell, 
Wake  not  the  echoes  which  sleep  in  the  dell ; 
Hushed  are  the  mourners  who  kneel  by  the  bier, 
Slowly,  toll  slowly  the  knell  of  the  year. 

See  that  the  grave  is  dug  ample  and  wide, 
Rich  are  the  trophies  that  lie  at  his  side ; 
Poet  and  statesman  and  warrior  at  rest, 
Pile  the  sods  lightly  that  lie  on  their  breast. 

Bring  the  dead  treasures,  the  pleasure,  the  pain, 
Losses,  and  crosses,  and  grieving,  and  gain, 
Much  that  was  loving,  and  patient,  and  pure. 
Much  that  was  hopeless  and  hard  to  endure ; 

Lay  them  down  gently !  the  trials  and  tears, 
Hopes  that  have  faded,  and  friendships,  and  fears. 
Nursed  by  the  sunshine,  or  nipped  by  the  blast, 
Garner  them  safe  in  the  grave  of  the  past. 

Close  the  dark  portal;  't  is  well  that  we  may. 
Since  what  we  loved  so  must  crumble  to  clay; 
Close  it  in  hope,  for  of  brave  and  of  fair 
Only  the  mortal  is  slumbering  there. 

Slowly,  toll  slowly  the  year's  passing  bell, 
Faithfully,  fearlessly  wrought  ho  and  well; 
Deep  are  the  voices  that  speak  to  us  here, 
0,  what  a  grave  is  the  grave  of  the  year ! 


"BY  THE  STILL  WATERS." 


BY  NANNIE  CLARK  CUNNINGHAM.. 


"  By  the  still  waters"  the  lilies  are  blooming, 

The  sunshine  lies  golden  and  clear, 
On  the  emerald  banks  where  the  weary  are  resting, 
Weary  of  struggling,  and  toiling,  and  breasting 

The  storms  that  come  over  us  here. 

"  By  the  still  waters"  earth's  way-worn  may  gather 

These  lilies  of  peace  to  his  breast, 
While  the  sweet  light  of  heaven  rests  down  on  his  brow, 
And  the  murmuring  song  of  the  bright  water's  flow 

Lulleth  gently  his  spirit  to  rest. 

"By  the  still  waters;"  0,  heart  of  the  weary, 

Wouldst  thou  know  where  these  still  waters  flow? 
Go  seek  the  good  Shepherd,  thy  steps  he  will  guide 
Into  the  green  pastures  by  the  still  waters'  side 
Where  the  lilies  of  peace  ever  blow. 

"By  the  still  waters"  0,  keep  us,  kind  Savior, 

While  we  tread  this  low  valley  of  strife, 
And  lead  us  thy  sheep  where  the  pastures  are  green, 
Where  glideth  in  peace  the  still  waters'  sheen 
Till  wo  walk  by  the  river  of  Life. 
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NUMBER   III. 

THE  YOUNG  CONVERT. 

Y  DEAR  ,  Heartily  do   I  rejoice  with 

you  in  your  newly-found  joy.  You  are 
blest  indeed.  You  have  found  the  pearl  of  great 
price.  You  are  now  a  child  of  God  and  an  heir 
of  the  promises,  having  received  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  whereby  you  cry,  "Abba,  Father." 
I  marvel  not  that  you  say  "you  never  knew 
true  happiness  till  now."  And  yet,  my  dear 
daughter,  you  have  but  begun  to  know  the  love 
of  God  which  passeth  knowledge.  He  who  has 
done  this  great  thing  for  you  shall  yet  show  you 
more  wondrous  things  out  of  His  law.  You 
shall  truly  find  that  Wisdom's  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 
Hold  fast  that  whereunto  you  have  attained, 
and  by  the  same  faith  that  brought  you  salva- 
tion you  shall  go  on  to  perfection,  walking  in 
all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless, 
and  being  kept  unspotted  from  the  world. 

I   can   never   tell   you,   my   dear  ,   how 

earnestly  your  loving  parents  have  prayed  that 
this   saving  change  might  be  wrought  in  you 

before  you  were  called  to  leave  Institute, 

and  enter  upon  the  more  active  scenes  and 
duties  of  life.  We  had  no  doubt  that  in  every 
situation  you  would  "walk  circumspectly,"  ac- 
cording to  the  most  rigid  moralist's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term.  But  we  Were  deeply  anxious 
that  you  should  do  this  not  in  your  own  strength 
or  from  prudential  motives  alone.  We  yearned 
to  see  you  acting  in  all  things  from  religious 
motives,  and  we  knew  that  such  motives  could 
only  have  their  full  power  and  influence  when 
your  heart  had  been  renewed  in  righteousness, 
and  you  had  learned  to  value  your  Heavenly 
Father's  approval  above  all  other  things.  Hence- 
forth the  fear  of  the  Lord  will  be  your  guiding- 
star,  and  filial  love  to  God  will  prompt  you 
ever  to  a  holy  life  and  conversation  which  shall 
show  forth  his  praise. 

Your  welcome  letter  abounds  in  those  ex- 
pressions of  joyous  feelings  which  all  experience 
who  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  and  of 
those  pious  resolutions  which  evince  the  intense 
gratitude  of  a  soul  that  is  born  anew  of  the 
Spirit.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  damp  your  joy  or 
abate  your  zeal.  But  I  should  wrongfully  with- 
hold from  you  the  benefit  of  experience  were  I 
not  to  warn  you  that  the  measure  of  your  joy 
will  fluctuate,  and  that  it  is  always  easier  to 
resolve  than  to  do.  The  flesh  is  often  reluctant 
when  the  spirit  is  willing.     Do  not  misunder- 
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stand  me.  There  is  no  need  of  any  abatement 
of  your  present  happiness.  Nor  will  it  decrease 
if  you  cast  not  away  your  confidence.  But  you 
will  fare  better  than  most  young  converts  if 
Satan  does  not  find  some  opportunity  of  beguil- 
ing you  of  that  precious  trust.  The  moment 
you  cease  to  live  by  faith  upon  the  Son  of  God 
doubt  and  sadness  will  come  upon  you.  At  the 
first  shadow  of  a  cloud  over  your  consciousness 
of  the  Divine  favor,  examine  yourself  closely. 
If  you  are  convicted  of  sin,  either  of  omission 
or  of  commission,  repent  and  do  your  first  works. 
In  penitence  and  faith  ask  forgiveness  from  God. 
He  will  not  be  less  gracious  to  the  repentant 
child  than  he  was  to  the  penitent  rebel.  He 
will  pardon  your  transgressions  and  heal  your 
backslidings  and  again  love  you  freely.  If,  after 
an  honest  searching'  of  your  heart,  you  are  con- 
scious of  no  departure  from  God,  you  may  be 
sure  that  you  are  tempted  of  Satan.  God  never 
causelessly  afflicts  his  children.  From  that  as- 
sault of  the  evil  one  it  is  your  privilege  to  fly 
to  the  haven  of  your  Savior's  breast.  He  will 
hide  you  in  the  pavilion  of  his  mercy,  and  give 
you  joy  for  mourning  and  the  spirit  of  praise  for 
the  garment  of  heaviness. 

With  respect  to  the  other  point  let  me  thus 
early  impress  upon  your  mind  that  the  practice 
of  piety  requires  no  small  degree  of  firmness 
and  perseverance,  and  especially  large  supplies 
of  the  strength  that  cometh  from  above.  Prayer 
and  faith  will  secure  you  that  Divine  strength, 
and  you  shall  learn  what  those  words  mean,  "  I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strength- 
eneth  me."  Only  keep  your  faith  alive,  and 
access  to  the  throne  of  grace  constantly  open, 
and  your  works  shall  glorify  God.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  in  daily  life  I  intend,  however, 
hereafter  to  write  you.  My  present  mention  of 
it  is  only  incidental  to  your  religious  experience. 
Be  not  discouraged  if  you  sometimes  fail  to 
reach  the  measure  of  the  standard  you  have  set 
up  for  yourself.  When  you  fail  draw  so  much 
the  nearer  to  the  great  Source  of  all  grace  and 
wisdom.  He  will  hear  your  prayer,  and  will 
help  you  to  fulfill  all  righteousness.  Walk  with 
Christ  in  God  and  all  will  be  well,  and  remem- 
ber that  no  works  are  perfect  and  acceptable  to 
God  that  are  not  begun,  continued,  and  ended 
in  him.  Aim  high.  Be  in  earnest  to  do  his 
will.     Prayerfully 

"Labor  on  at  his  command 
And  oflFer  all  your  works  to  him," 

and  the  God  of  peace  will  preserve  you  blameless 
till  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Daily,  system- 
atically study  your  Bible.  It  is  no  mere  rhet- 
oric that  declares  the  Word  of  God  is  "  able  to 
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make  you  wise  unto  salvation."  For  this  end 
was  that  Word  given  unto  us.  This  is  its  func- 
tion. In  my  judgment  it  is  more  beneficial  to 
meditate  thereon  than  to  commit  its  words  to 
memory.  This  may  you  do,  however,  and  not 
leave  the  other  undone.  Ponder  over  each 
paragraph  till  you  have  digested  its  teachings 
and  its  sentiment  is  engraven  on  your  mind. 
Nor  would  I  have  you  limit  your  reading  mainly 
to  the  devotional  parts,  profitable  though  they 
are.  But  a  large  proportion  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  is  addressed  to  the  head, 
to  the  intellect  and  judgment;  it  is  designed  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  so  that  the  Chris- 
tian's life  may  be  molded  into  purity  and  har- 
mony. The  Bible  is  a  treasury  of  sound  prin- 
ciples and  useful  counsels,  and  whoso  walk- 
eth  by  its  counsels  shall  live  wisely  and  use- 
fully here,  and  hereafter  lay  hold  on  eternal  life. 
Alas,  how  little  does  the  present  generation  of 
Christians  know  of  or  appreciate  the  practical 
part  of  the  Bible!  Master  this  part  of  God's 
Word  for  yourself,  my  dear .  Study  its  max- 
ims, its  proverbs,  its  principles,  and  apply  them 
in  your  life.  You  shall  find  them  more  to  be 
desired  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold. 

I  intended  in  this  letter  giving  you  some 
advice  on  the  subjects  mentioned  in  your  post- 
script, but  I  have  not  left  myself  room  to  say 
all  I  should  desire  on  either  topic.  Neither  the 
subject  of  dress  nor  that  of  recreations  and 
amusements,  however,  is  just  now  of  that  mo- 
ment to  you  that  it  will  be  hereafter.  There 
are  other  topics  that  are  more  seasonable  at  the 
present  moment. 

You  have  now  but  a  few  weeks  to  remain  at 

Institute.     There  are,  doubtless,  too  many 

young  ladies  who  in  the  same  circumstances 
would  impatiently  count  the  days  and  hours  that 
must  elapse  before  they  could  be  freed  from 
educational  restraints.  They  would  relax  their 
studies  and  be  impatient  of  the  still  imposed 
discipline.  I  hope  and  believe  better  things  of 
my  beloved  child.  I  trust  that  you  will  dili- 
gently continue  to  improve  the  advantages  you 
must  so  soon  cease  to  enjoy,  i  scarcely  need 
tell  you  that  you  can  no  more  leave  your  pres- 
ent situation  with  satisfaction  to  yourself  with- 
out due  preparation  than  you  could  have  suc- 
cessfully entered  upon  it  without  preparatory 
thought  and  study.  You  are  about  to  close  an 
era  in  your  life.  Pause  and  review  it.  Take 
time  to  survey  deliberately  the  three  years  you 
have  spent  under  Mr. 's  roof.  Ask  your- 
self whether  you  have  accomplished  all  that  you 
proposed,  and  that  your  parents  hoped,  when  you 
entered  the  Institute.  We  have  no  complaints  to 
make,  but  possibly  you  may  be  conscious  of  par- 


tial failure.  Be  determined  to  retrieve  it  while  the 
opportunity  remains.  Look  over  your  various 
branches  of  study  and  measure  your  attainments 
therein.  Buy  up  every  moment  for  improvement 
in  those  in  which  you  are  least  proficient.  All 
the  helps  needed  are  yet  within  your  reach. 
Avail  yourself  of  them  to  bring  up  arrears,  and 
to  confirm  yourself  in  the  knowledge  you  have 
acquired.  Be  too  wise  to  spend  your  time  in 
dreamy  anticipation.  You  have  to  do  with 
the  great  practical  present,  which  will  glide 
away  from  you  all  too  soon.  And  when  you 
have  done  your  best  to  perfect  yourself  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  real  accomplishments,  you  will  still 
find  occasion  for  regret  that  you  had  not  done 
better.  A  young  acquaintance  of  yours  said  in 
my  hearing  the  other  day  that  she  "  hoped  soon 

to  escape  from  school."     I  trust  my  dear 

takes  a  much  wiser  and  more  practical  view  of 

her  approaching  departure  from Institute. 

You  are  bidding  adieu  to  comforts,  benefits,  free- 
dom from  care,  to  a  condition  of  life  by  which, 
with  affectionate  and  thoughtful  care  for  your 
future  happiness,  you  have  been  surrounded, 
that,  free  from  all  embarrassment,  you  might 
store  your  mind  with  knowledge,  acquire  correct 
ideas  and  habits,  and  so  be  prepared  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  with  honor  and  success.  So  for 
from  desiring  to  escape  from  such  a  position, 
you  will  find  the  time  that  yet  remains  too  short 
for  the  work  you  have  to  do,  for  I  want  you  to 
enter  the  new  era  of  your  life  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  you  have  completed  the  duties  of  the 
one  that  is  closing.  Such  a  consciousness  will  be 
worth  more  to  3^ou  than  all  the  gold  of  Ophir. 

Strive  to  confirm  yourself  in  those  habits 
which  will  be  advantageous  to  you  in  the  new 
life  upon  which  you  must  soon  enter.    A  friendly 

note  from  Mrs. to  your  dear  mother,  among 

other  commendations  of  you  which  have  grati- 
fied us  much,  speaks  in  warm  praise  of  your 
neatness  and  exactitude  in  all  things,  personal 
and  domestic.  We  rejoice  greatly  at  this.  Such 
habits  closely  concern  your  happiness  in  what- 
ever situation  or  position  you  may  be  placed. 
They  are  really  invaluable  to  your  sex.  They 
save  time,  and  money,  and  temper.  They  rank 
very  high  among  the  causes  that  promote  per- 
sonal tranquillity  and  domestic  peace  and  happi- 
ness. The  unity  and  comfort  of  many  a  home 
have  been  destroyed  for  lack  of  them.  "  Order 
is  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
"  a  happy  land,"  "  a  better  inheritance."  Many 
of  the  miseries  of  earth  might  be  avoided  by 
obeying  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Let  all  things 
be  done  decently  and  in  order."  No  woman's 
education  is  complete  till  her  obedience  to  this 
law  has  passed  into  a  confirmed  habit. 
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What  I  said  in  a  former  letter  about  friend- 
ships will  specially  apply  in  your  present  cir- 
cumstances. You  have  my  unqualified  approval, 
however,  let  me  here  say,  of  the  friendship  and 

intimacy  which  you  have  formed  with  Miss . 

Her  seniority  in  years,  though  not  great,  is  one 
of  the  points  which  commends  your  choice  of 
her  as  a  friend.  Her  good  sense  and  sound 
judgment,  her  cheerful  yet  dignified  deportment, 
her  clear  intellect  and  vigorous  understanding, 
her  sympathetic  nature  united,  joined  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  her  unpretentious  self- 
reliance,  and  her  warm  and  enlightened  piety, 
are  qualities  that  make  her  friendship  of  price- 
less value,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  me  and 
speaks  well  for  you  that  you  have  gradually 
won  her  love  and  confidence.  I  would  have  j'ou 
gratefully  accept  and  reciprocate  her  offer  of  cor- 
respondence. But  further  than  this^  I  would  not 
have  you  make  any  promises  to  "keep  up  a 
correspondence."     You  will  make  an  unworthy 

return   for   Miss 's   kindness  and  violate  a 

strong  moral  obligation  if  you  are  not  regular 
and  punctual  in  your  correspondence  with  her. 
As  engagements  grow  upon  you  you  will  find  it 
sometimes  difiSicult  to  do  this  and  impossible  to 
do  more.  No  doubt  you  will  be  pressed  to 
promise  correspondence  with  many  of  the  young 
ladies  of  your  class  and  of  your  own  age.  In 
such  exchange  of  letters  you  would  find  much 
labor  and  little  profit,  and  I  would  refrain  from 
giving  such  pledges.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  pleasing  associations  of  the  last  three 
years  are  to  be  ungratefully  forgotten,  or  that 
you  should  steel  your  heart  against  the  memo- 
ries and  the  claims  of  worthy  companionships. 
It  should  be  a  grateful  task  to  you  to  exchange 
sentiments   occasionally  with   those  whom   you 

leave  at .     What  I  mean  is  that  you  had 

better  bind  yourself  by  no  promise,  because  you 
may  lack  the  power  to  keep  it,  and  the  influence 
of  the  smallest  promise  violated  is  both  painful 
and  hurtful. 

Let  me  add  that  the  change  of  circumstances 
that  awaits  you  will  necessitate  hereafter  a  change 
in  your  modes  of  thought  and  your  general 
demeanor.  You  will  no  longer  be  subject  to 
masters.  You  will  assume  your  position  among 
your  peers,  and,  though  mingling  with  society, 
will  have  to  speak  and  act  upon  your  own  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  You  must  put  away  girl- 
ish levities  and  frivolities,  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent at  least,  the  habit  of  relying  upon  others 
for  counsel  and  guidance.  For  the  written  and 
unwritten  rules  of  a  well-ordered  educational 
institution  you  will  have  to  substitute  your  own 
conscience  and  your  own  perception  of  what  is 
expedient  or  becoming.     Even  the  counsels  of 


your  earthly  parents  will  not  always  be  accessi- 
ble. But,  my  dear ,  one  parent,  your  Heav- 
enly Father,  will  always  be  nigh  unto  you. 
Look  to  him  for  counsel  and  for  aid.  "  Lean  not 
to  your  own  understanding,  but  in  all  your  ways 
acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  your 
steps." 

Your  affectionate  father. 


STAK  OF   LOVE. 
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The  midnight  bell  through  silence  tolled, 

And  streets  were  dead  as  I  passed  home, 
When  in  its  trackless  orbit  rolled 

A  star  in  heaven's  jeweled  dome. 
The  paler  planets  shrunk  aside, 

While  brightly  shone  that  star  on  me 
Then  my  rapt  heart  instinctive  cried, 

"  It  is  my  star  of  destiny." 

Then  Fancy,  architect  of  taste, 

Reared  her  glittering  castle  there, 
And  o'er  this  blackening  desert  waste 

8he  threw  an  arching  bridge  of — air. 
Pillars  of  star-beams  rose  on  high, 

And  turrets  brighter  far  than  day — 
Just  then  a  cloud  o'erspread  the  sky, 

And  star  and  castle  passed  away. 

Once,  circling  in  life's  giddy  whirl, 

Wayward  and  free  as  mountain  rill, 
I  met  a  gay  and  dashing  girl 

Whose  smile,  like  witchcraft,  haunts  me  still : 
Her  eyes,  with  strange,  electric  power. 

Could  stir  the  heart  against  its  grate. 
E'en  as  the  bee,  its  sweetest  flower. 

So  loved  I  her — it  was  my  fate ! 

Her  glance  was  sunlight,  and  her  mien 

The  model  of  a  thing  divine; 
0,  I  could  kneel  to  such  a  queen 

And  be  a  pagan  at  her  shrine! 
And  as  my  star  within  its  sphere 

Shamed  lesser  planets  from  the  skies, 
So  she,  'mid  kindred  beauties  here. 

Extinguished  all  with  her  bright  eyes. 

0,  what  a  gem  was  to  be — sold! 

For  soon  the  fatal  truth  was  known — 
Her  heart  to  love  was  icy  cold, 

And  hard  and  pulseless  as  a  stone. 
My  heart  will  never  cease  to  sigh, 

Earth's  angels  are  such  craving  things; 
They  always  seek  the  butterfly 

That  has  most  yellow  on  its  wings ! 

^  vi  i)c  ^  *■  ^ 

My  star  of  love  is  on  the  wane — 

Its  luster  now  is  far  less  bright; 
It  shines  along  its  nightly  train. 

But  shines  with  cold  and  hollow  light. 
A  voice  from  out  the  Night's  abyss — 

Perhaps  some  spirit  hovering  o'er — 
In  solemn  cadence  whispers  this: 

"Gaze  thou,  0,  fool!  at  stars  no  more." 
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HAT  a  'stonishun  wuld!  We  never  luvs 
any  thing  but  what  it 's  tak'n  right  away. 
Now,  here  's  Miss  Lou'sy  gwine  to  die,  I  'm 
sartin,  and  I  does  luv  her  so.  O  dear,  what  we 
poor  niggers  gwine  to  do  when  Miss  Lou'sy  's 
under  green  sod  de  good  Lord  only  knows.  He 
is  good  Lord  by  all  manner  of  means,  any  bow, 
'cause  I  've  'sperienced  that  these  yer  many 
years,  tho'  this  yer  is  dre'fu'  hard  to  bar  jis  now 
any  way.  My  heart  is  sot  on  that  ar  gem'man 
Miss  Lou'sy  gwine  to  marry.  I  sure  I  makes 
no  mistake  in  thinkin'  lots  of  'im.  And  now 
my  eyes  is  nearly  out  acryin'  and  acryin',"  and, 
although  the  thought  of  the  "gem'man"  was 
about  to  elicit  Aunt  Katy's  sympathies,  a  fresh 
view  of  her  own  impending  loss  concentrated  her 
grief  upon  herself.  She  burst  out  crying,  and, 
flinging  her  apron  over  her  head,  exclaimed 
apologetically,  "  Well,  I  can't  bar  it  no  way, 
't  an't  no  use  tryin',  I  can't  bar  it,  that 's  clare, 
and  I  b'lieves  de  good  Lord  do  n't  mean  us  to 
bar  what  we  can't ;  and  dis  yer  'fliction !  whew, 
mas'r  Edward  could  n't,  an'  as  for  mas'r  Clare- 
mont — do  n't  talk,  I  jis  see  him  sinkin'  right 
down  like  a  biled  rag.  B'lieves  I  'd  bar  it  bet- 
ter an'  any  of  'em,  but  it 's  no  use,  no  one  try, 
cheerfu'  minister  could  n't,  even  'missively ;"  and, 
as  if  to  confirm  the  rather  questionable  faith  of 
Aunt  Katy,  a  raft  of  little  darkies  came  whoop- 
ing into  the  cabin. 

"  Miss  Lou'sy  's  better,  Miss  Lou'sy  gwine  get 
well,  doctor  says  so." 

"Whoa,  what's  dat  you  say?  Thar,  didn't 
I  say  good  Lord  did  n't  'quire  his  children  bar 
what  they  can't?  Chil'en,  neber  doubt  de  Lord. 
No  good  neber  comes  of  it." 

"  But,  old  woman,  you  said  you  could  n't  bar 
it  no  ways.  Now,  to  my  comprehendin'  think- 
ing powers  that  wer  doubting  purty  strong." 

"  Well,  dunno,  Ben,  I'se  awful  tired  these  yer 
days.  See  Miss  Lou'sy  go  thar  to  that  North 
is  dre'fu'  'nuff,  but  it  's  fur  wus  to  put  her 
under  sod.  Howsoever,  de  Lord  'wards  the 
faith  of  his  chil'en,  and  he  knows  who  and  whar 
they  is.  Now,  ye  see  all  along  I  tuk  hold  to 
believe  she  would  n't  die  after  all,  tho'  signs  of 
the  times,  to  cote  a  cotation  like,  as  people  says, 
was  awfu'  gin  me.  Bless  de  Lord,  now  sight  is 
jined  to  faith  and  feelin'.  You  eat  your  supper 
thar,  old  man,  while  I  goes  up  the  house  and 
'quire  partiklers." 

Aunt  Katy  verily  believed  that  her  faith  had 
actually  turned  the  scale  of  life  and  death  in 
which  Miss  Louisa  had  been  trembling  for  many 


days,  and  accordingly  took  the  credit  to  her- 
self. 

"0,  Miss  Lou'sy,"  sobbed  she,  wiping  away 
the  big  tears  as  she  spoke  with  a  corner  of  her 
apron  the  morning  her  young  mistress,  now 
Mrs.  Claremont,  was  leaving  for  the  North,  "  I 
knows  ye  won't  forget  your  poor  ole  mammy 
that  nussed  you  and  allers  tuk  such  good  care 
too.  0,  honey,  my  heart  's  breakin'  and  a 
breakin'  for  sorrow,  but  neber  please  forget,  Miss 
Lou'sy,  that  it  was  my  faith  tuk  hold  for  ye 
'sistent  like,  and  but  for  that  ar  mas'r  Claremont 
might  neber — " 

Here  poor  Aunt  Katy  broke  quite  down, "  She 
sunk  upon  the  stairs,  and,  smothering  her  head 
in  her  apron  as  was  her  wont  when  grief  assailed, 
sniffled,  and  sobbed,  and  groaned  as  if  her  heart 
was  literally  breaking. 

"Mas'r  Claremont  must  please  f'give  me  for 
a  tuking  on  so,"  she  at  length  boohooed  out; 
"but  indeed  I  does  n't  see  how  I  can  bar  it 
no  way ;  but  it 's  all  over — that  ar  act  of  faith, 
and  you  's  gwine  away.  And  what  on  earth, 
Miss  Lou'sy,  is  you  gwine  to  do  way  up  thar? 
They  say  them  ar  white  niggers  up  North  are 
dre'fu'  sarcy,  and  an't  no  cooks  no  way." 

Just  then  the  carriage  rolled  to  the  door,  and 
Mr.  Claremont  took  out  his  watch.  Otherwise 
Aunt  Katy  might  have  talked  on  indefinitely, 
for  she  was  a  faithful  old  servant,  privileged  to 
talk,  and,  withal,  the  family  knew  her  grief  waa 
as  sincere  as  it  was  violent.  The  afiPectionate 
creature  stood  looking  througb  her  apron  with 
the  big  tears  rolling  down  her  black  cheeks  till 
the  carriage  left  the  avenue,  and,  remembering 
it  could  be  seen  a  mile  up  the  road,  she  stationed 
herself  at  a  convenient  point  to  catch  the  last 
glimpse,  in  the  mean  time  sobbing  most  heartily 
at  the  "  dre'fu'  'fliction  of  havin'  Miss  Lou'sy  go 
up  North  whar  the  servants  were  so  sarcy." 

Aunt  Katy  prided  herself,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  reason,  too,  upon  her  powers  of  discern- 
ment, and  her  confidence  in  mas'r  Claremont  as 
a  "fine,  ve'  fine  gem'man"  was  not  misplaced. 

Louisa  Canning  was  installed  in  a  home  as 
elegant  as  the  one  she  had  left,  and  with  a  gen- 
erous, high-minded  husband,  in  whose  plans  and 
interests  she  fully  shared,  and  the  refined  society 
of  a  large  city,  life's  cares,  hitherto  unknown, 
pressed  lightly,  and  even  Aunt  Katy's  vigilance 
could  not  detect  any  startling  absence  of  bloom 
when  Mrs.  Claremont  paid  stated  visits  to  her 
Southern  home.  It  is  true  that  in  her  girlhood 
she  had  never  exerted  herself  even  in  procuring 
a  pin  from  the  cushion  or  placing  a  slipper,  but 
gradually,  with  the  power  of  adaptation  so 
native  to  American  ladies,  Mrs.  Claremont  con- 
formed to  circumstances  as  they  occurred,  and 
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it  was  not  long  before  she  could  even  sweep 
and  dust  her  parlors  in  the  absence  of  a  servant. 
Nevertheless,  the  domestic  discomfort  of  change 
of  servants  was  a  great  annoyance,  but  from 
the  very  constitution  of  Northern  society  she 
found  it  unavoidable,  and,  with  a  plastic  temper 
that  molded  to  circumstances,  no  very  decided 
disturbance  occurred  in  her  kitchen  cabinet. 
Money  and  position  vail  from  their  possessor 
many  disagreeables  of  a  certain  character. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  the  city  resided  a 
gentleman  and  lady  with  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Claremont  formed  an  intimate  friendship.  Dur- 
ing the  gayeties  of  the  Winter  months  Mrs. 
Winfield  frequently  remained  a  few  days  with 
her  friend,  and  these  visits  were  reciprocated 
when  the  heats  of  Summer  drove  the  more 
wealthy  portions  of  the  citizens  to  the  various 
resorts  of  fancied  relief.  During  one  of  these 
visits  Mrs.  Claremont  was  one  morning  seated 
in  her  room  when  Mrs.  Winfield  brought  her 
embroidery  to  sit  with  her.  There  was  a  cloud 
on  the  lady's  brow,  usually  smooth;  still  a 
characteristic  something  invariably  betokened  an 
energy  that  governed  despite  all  effort  to  throw 
off  allegiance. 

"  I  can  not  help  wondering,  Mrs.  Claremont," 
said  she  after  being  seated  a  little  while,  "  that 
you  do  not  feel  more  the  inconvenience  to  which 
our  servants  subject  us.  I  can  scarcely  think 
slavery  right,  and  yet  it  must  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  have  servants  trained  from  childhood  in 
your  house  and  know  they  can  be  retained." 

"  It  is  a  great  comfort,  and,  besides,  we  become 
so  much  attached  to  them  as  well  as  they  to  us. 
I  think  from  my  observation  Southern  ladies 
feel  far  more  interest  in  their  servants  than  the 
ladies  at  the  North." 

Mrs.  Winfield  smiled.  "Interest!  why,  we 
take  no  interest  w^hatever.  How  can  we  ?  From 
the  necessity  of  the  case  we  take  into  our  homes 
frequently  crude  Irish  and  Germans.  They  work 
because  they  are  obliged  to;  we  employ  them 
because  we  are  obliged  to.  The  constant  aim 
before  them  is  to  secure  the  highest  possible 
wages.  We  have  all  the  trouble  of  teaching 
them  and  then  experience  the  vexation  of  hav- 
ing them  leave." 

"  I  can  not  understand  why  they  should  wish 
to  go."  ^' 

"  It 's  ridiculous  certainly,  but  they  cross  the 
ocean  with  the  most  erroneous  ideas  of  liberty, 
think  they  can  'do  as  they  please,'  and  when 
eelf-inverest  does  not  restrain,  if  things  do  not 
suit,  they  become  exceedingly  insolent,  and  leave 
without  ceremony." 

"Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  sometimes  the 
lady's  fault?     I  have  observed  myself  a  great 


deal  of  impatience  manifested  toward  servants, 
and,  of  course,  they  in  their  turn  show  the  same 
spirit." 

"  Yes,  probably,  for  these  creatures  have  no 
sense  of  propriety." 

"  Sense  of  propriety  will  not  always  quell  the 
passions,  and  if  ladies  with  their  innate  refine- 
ment and  cultivation  exhibit  such  undignified 
tempers,  what  can  we  expect  from  the  rude  and 
uncultured?" 

Mrs.  Winfield  smiled  again,  while  a  slight 
color  tinged  her  cheek. 

"Well,  I  seldom  betray  impatience  to  my 
servants,  but  it  is  because  I  will  not  descend 
to  their  level.  I  feel  sometimes  almost  con- 
sumed with  indignation  at  their  carelessness  and 
stupidity,  and  it  would  be  a  positive  relief  to 
blaze  forth  like  a  volcano.  My  cook  is  about  to 
leave  me  for  no  other  reason  than  I  chose  to 
investigate  her  premises,  and,  not  finding  them 
in  the  order  I  please,  took  the  unwarrantable 
liberty  of  protesting.  This  offended  her  dignity, 
and  I  must  forthwith  search  for  another.  It 
is  especially  inconvenient,  because  I  expect  vis- 
itors from  the  South,  and  her  place  can  not  be 
easily  filled.  But  for  this  I  would  not  care 
much,  although  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  in- 
struct her,  for  I  suspect  her  honesty.  Indeed, 
of  late  I  have  kept  every  thing  locked.  My 
bunch  of  keys  would  rival  that  of  any  Southern 
housekeeper." 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Claremont,  "  that 
it  is  not  the  best  policy  to  leave  every  thing 
free.  I  had  once  in  my  house  an  excellent 
chambermaid.  She  came  highly  recommended, 
with  one  exception.  In  a  private  note  I  was 
informed  that  her  character  for  probity  was  not 
w^ell  sustained.  Of  course  I  did  not  let  her 
know  this,  but  merely  remarked,  'Now,  Norah, 
in  arranging  the  rooms  I  wish  you  to  be  very 
careful  to  put  jewelry  and  all  the  loose  articles 
of  ladies'  dress  in  their  appropriate  places,  for 
sometimes,  3''ou  know,  ladies  are  careless  with 
them,  and  if  lost  servants  are  apt  to  be  sus- 
pected. Your  character  is  your  best  support.'  I 
proceeded  to  tell  her  I  never  placed  any  thing 
under  lock,  and,  therefore,  confided  every  thing 
to  her  honesty.  She  looked  vastly  pleased,  and, 
although  she  lived  with  me  more  than  two  years, 
I  never  had  reason  to  repent  the  confidence  I 
placed  in  her.  It  has  not  produced  such  results 
in  others  I  have  tried,  how^ever." 

"/should  never  have  thought  of  thus  trust- 
ing her.  I  look  upon  the  whole  of  them  as 
necessary  nuisances,  deceitful  and  unprincipled, 
and  my  object  is  to  have  their  work  well  done, 
for  which  I  pay  good  wages.  Beyond  that  I 
have  n't  a  care.     Frequently  I  try  to  persuade 
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Mr.  Winfield  to  live  in  a  slave  State,  just  to 
avoid  this  eternal  trouble  about  servants." 

"But  you  do  not  think  slavery  right?" 

"No,  scarcely;  though,  perhaps,  it  is  only 
because  I  was  educated  to  think  it  wrong.  My 
conscience,  I  fancy,  would  not  be  especially 
troublesome.  Besides,  we  indulge  in  other  wrong 
practices;  why  not  in  slavery,  and  have  some 
comfort?  There  is  aunt  Nanny,  who  lives  in 
such  elegant  ease.  Plenty  of  house-servants  well 
trained.  No  wonder  Southrons  are  considered 
such  models  of  hospitality.  They  can  afford  it, 
for  it  does  not  involve  the  personal  labor  we 
Northerners  have  to  more  or  less  undergo." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Claremont,  "  I  believe 
slavery  is  right — ordained  of  God,  and  by  him 
intended  to  be  perpetuated,  though  not,  I  con- 
fess, with  all  its  abuses.  The  auction  and  sepa- 
ration of  families  are  objectionable  features  in 
some  points  of  view,  but  if  we  take  facts  as  / 
think  they  exist,  we  do  more  for  our  slaves  than 
you  for  your  hired  servants.  With  all  my  pref- 
erences for  the  South,  however,  I  can  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Calhoun's  sentiment  that  a  man  can 
not  be  a  gentleman  without  his  slave." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  ]\lrs.  Winfield,  exam- 
ining her  chenilles  with  care,  "  I  quite  agree 
with  the  principle.  It  is  not  often/'  continued 
she,  "that  my  entire  staff  of  servants  make  a 
stampede,  but  when  I  am  obliged  to  go  into 
the  kitchen  I  really  do  n't  feel  like  a  lady.  Just 
think,  Mrs.  Claremont,  a  lady  cooking  or  wash- 
ing dishes  I  It  is  absolutely  horrible ;  and  now  I 
am  so  fearful  of  being  a  day  without  a  cook, 
that  after  her  anger — and  mine  too,  I  may 
say — subsides  I  intend  oifering  Bridget  a  dollar 
more  a  week.  That  inducement  will  secure  her 
for  the  Summer  at  least." 

Mrs.  Claremont  laughingly  remarked,,  as  she 
saw  her  friend  about  gathering  her  work  to  re- 
tire, "  How  did  we  become  intimate,  Mrs.  Win- 
field, our  views  are  so  opposed?  Now,  I  feel 
myself  as  truly  a  lady  amid  my  domestic  affairs 
as  when  entertaining  my  friends  in  my  drawing- 
room.  Of  course  it  is  not  agreeable,  and  I  get 
rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,,  but — " 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  much  of  a 
Christian,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Winfield,  with  a 
slight  touch  o-f  sarcasm  in  her  voice. 

"0  no,  nor  am  I.  It  is  nothing  but  pride. 
Pride  forbids  me  thinking  that  circumstances  can 
detract  any  thing  from  my  intrinsic  dignity.  I 
feel  I  am  Mrs.  Claremont,"  added  she  proudly, 
"horn  and  bred  a  lady,  whether  in  chintz, 
stirring  muffins,  or,  robed  in  lace,  presiding  at  a 
levee." 

"Well,  well,  considering  your  education  you 
get  along  admirably.     I  am  almost  persuaded  to 


try  your  plan.  By  the  by,  that  will  be  a  good 
way  of  offering  Bridget  extra  money,  for  it  is  a 
bad  precedent  to  raise  wages.  I  '11  just  tell  her 
I  am  tired  of  carrying  my  keys,  and  will  pay 
her  more  if  she  will  take  the  entire  charge. 
May  be  she  will  please  to  be  honest  as  your 
Norah,"  and  forthwith,  without  even  thinking 
that  a  falsehood  was  involved  in  the  declaration 
to  her  cook,  Mrs.  Winfield  in  a  few  days  made 
the  offer  to  Bridget.  Like  the  beaming  forth 
of  a  star  amid  the  partings  of  a  dark  cloud  was 
the  smile  that  shot  over  the  homely  face  of  the 
woman.  For  months  she  had  had  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  Mrs.  Winfield  suspected  her 
honesty,  and  from  her  own  unhappiness  at  the 
thought  she  shrunk  from  suspecting  the  table- 
waiter  as  the  abstracter  of  certain  portable  arti- 
cles which  at  times  she  felt  persuaded  supplied 
the  wants  of  his  own  family,  residing  a  short 
distance  ofi".  Bridget  had  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Winfield  confided  the  keys  to  him  when  she 
herself  had  not  been  intrusted,  and  this  so 
preyed  upon  her  spirits  that  she  permitted  the 
neglect  of  her  premises  the  lady  intimated;  but 
when  she  heard  the  charge  of  the  store-room 
was  to  be  given  to  her  a  new  feeling  seemed 
inspired. 

"And  d'  ye  think,  ma'am,  that  I  could  be 
afther  takin'  anither  cint  from  ye?  It  's  the 
good  wages  ye  already  gin  a  lone  crathur  with 
nary  one  to  care  afther  me.  And  sure  ye  '11 
niver  again  have  to  say  to  Bridget,  '  Bridget, 
this  will  niver  do,  the  way  ye  kape  things/ 
Of  coorse  it  was  all  right  of  ye,  it  was,  but  I 
felt  I  'd  be  afther  laving  ye,  I  did.  Och,  I  'd 
ruther  stay  than  go,  I  would,  a  lone  crathur 
sure  with  nary  to  care,  I  would.  And„  ma'am, 
ye  need  niver  be  afther  troobling  yourself  coom- 
ing  to  the  katchin  to  be  taching  me,  for  I  'm 
bint  on  doing  as  ye  'd  have  me,  I  am.  And 
ye  '11  find,  ma'am,  the  swates  and  the  sours  will 
be  staying  a  bit  longer,  ye  will." 

Sure  enoughj  in  ordering  supplies  for  his  wife's 
store-room,  Mr.  Winfield  noticed  some  grand 
change  had  occurred  in  the  demands  and  men- 
tioned it. 

"  Well,  that  is  a  lesson  I  learned  from  Mrs. 
Claremont,  unsophisticated  as  she  is,"  was  the 
reply.  "She  told  me  she  never  locks  any  thing 
from  her  servants,  but  shows  them  in  that  way 
she  trusts  them,  and  I  myself  have  noticed  a 
great  change  in  Bridget's  conduct  since  I  gave 
her  the  keys.  It  is  the  best  plan  after  all,  I 
believe,  for  there  are  means  enough  for  dishon- 
esty if  servants  are  so  disposed,  and  those  who 
are  honest  must  feel  uncomfortably  if  there  is 
an  appearance  of  distrust." 

"  I  remember  when  a  boy,"  said  Mr.  Winfield, 
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"my  aunt,  who  had  the  charge  of  us,  always 
locked  up  her  cake,  and,  although  I  am  now 
ashamed  and  sorry  for  it,  I  took  a  kind  of 
pleasure  in  abstracting  it  when  I  could  get  hold 
of  the  key,  but  wlien  she  happened  to  leave  it 
free  I  felt  in  honor  bound  never  to  touch  it.  I 
imagine  servants  have  pretty  much  the  same 
feeling." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  do  you  really  suppose  they 
feel  as  we  do?" 

"Why   not,    pray?     Exchange    places,    and 
wherein  would  we  differ  from  them?" 

"Change  places!    what   a   ridiculous    idea!" 
exclaimed    Mrs.   Winfield,   running    her   fingers 
lightly  over  the  keys  of  her  piano,  and  drawing 
inspiration  from  the  sound  as  they  flew  up  and 
down  the  scale,  now  melting  the  soul  with  the 
low  tones  of  thrilling  pathos,  and  then  bursting 
into  diapason  strains,  till  her  whole  being  seemed 
glowing    with   musical   rapture.     What   a   con- 
trast !     Inexplicable,  but  witnessed  in  the  incon- 
sistent character  of  many.     The  skillful  touch 
of  the  harp  or  piano  can  draw  forth  the  gushing 
fountains  of  the  soul,  can  paint  the  glow  of  en- 
thusiasm over  the   speaking  countenance ;    but 
no  response  to  soothe  the  sensitive  nature  of 
the  lower  class,  no  true  sympathy  to  win  their 
confidence  and  soften  their  appointments  in  life. 
Mrs.  Winfield  verily  regarded  them,  as  she  re- 
marked to  Mrs.  Claremont,  necessary  nuisances, 
to  be  endured  because  of  their  vocation.     From 
early   dawn   till   late   at   night   Mrs.   Winfield's 
servants  were  on  the  alert,  for  elegance  and  per- 
fect order  reigned  throughout  her  mansion,  and 
the  mistress  was  fully  adequate  to  its  superin- 
tendence.   Energy  was  the  mighty  lever  brought 
to   bear  under  every  difficulty,   and   so   potent 
was  it  in  Mrs.  Winfield's  hand  that  what  other 
ladies   would    have   deemed    impossible   to    her 
seemed  easy.     Customs   to  which   they  yielded 
unwillingly,   but  from   a   sheer   inability   to   do 
otherwise,  she  banished  or  controlled   with   all 
the  authority  of  an   autocrat,     Bridget  was  an 
example  of  her  transforming  power.     Untutored 
as  she  was  when  she  applied  to  Mrs.  Winfield 
for  a  situation,  the  keen  discernment  of  the  lady 
beheld  a  something  which  she  felt  pretty  confi- 
dent  could   be   developed   into   usefulness,   and 
forthwith  engaged  the  woman  despite  her  brogue 
and  crudity. 

"What  wages  do  you  expect  to  receive?" 
asked  Mrs,  Winfield  in  a  most  quiet,  business- 
like manner. 

"Weel,  ma'am,  of  coorse,  as  I  shill  be  afther 
laming  a  bit  o'  ye,  if  ye  '11  hiv  a  mind  to  tache 
me,  niver  a  cint  more  than  a  hindred  a  week 
would  I  be  afther  expecting." 

"  Well,  I  will  give  you  two  dollars  a  week 


till  you  learn  to  cook  according  to  my  standard, 
after  that  four  dollars,  but  never  more." 

The  astonished  daughter  of  Erin  was  about 
to  invoke  a  blessing  from  every  saint  in  the 
calendar  and  the  blessed  Virgin  besides,  but  the 
lady  in  the  same  business-like  manner  cut  her 
short  by  a  dismissal  to  the  kitchen.  The  right 
chord  had  been  struck  in  that  Irish  heart,  and 
its  response  of  gratitude  prompted  an  unremit- 
ting attention  to  her  duties,  and  Bridget  erelong 
became  a  cook  of  even  Aunt  Katy's  stamp.  It 
was  a  most  fortunate  stroke  of  policy  that  her 
mistress  followed  the  suggestion  of  her  friend  in 
giving  Bridget  the  control  of  the  store-room,  for 
she  thus  secured  a  faithful  servant  who  was 
about  to  leave  her. 

What  different  phases  of  character  do  the 
same  circumstances  develop  as  education  has 
differed !  Mrs.  Claremont,  born  and  bred  beneath 
the  shadow  of  slavery,  was  unvaryingly  kind  to 
her  servants  from  the  habits  of  her  childhood 
and  example  of  parents.  Mrs.  Winfield,  scrupu- 
lously exacting,  but  ungraciously  understanding 
the  relation  between  good  servants  and  the  com- 
fort of  her  whole  family,  not  only  gave  high  wages 
from  policy,  but  in  a  negative  sort  of  way  be- 
stowed many  acts  of  kindness  that  flowed  from 
the  same  motive.  Each,  however,  experienced 
friction  in  her  household,  which  each  in  her 
own  way  endeavored  to  relieve.  Mrs.  Claremont 
sought  to  oil  the  wheels  of  domestic  discomfit- 
ures with  a  kindness  that  degenerated  into 
weakness,  and  thus  encouraged  imposition  and 
extravagance.  Mrs.  Winfield,  on  the  contrary, 
by  indomitable  will  and  authority,  imagined  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm  between  her  and  her 
servants,  making  every  thing  dependent  on  her 
pleasure  or  convenience. 

"Louisa,  let  us  seek  some  pleasant  location  in 
the  country  and  go  there  to  live.  I  am  heartily 
sick  of  the  endless  toil  of  city  life." 

"  You  !      3^0?^  talk  of  toil !" 

"  Yes.  It  is  nothing  less  than  absolute  toil. 
For  as  long  as  I  carry  on  business  I  must  attend 
strictly  to  it,  and  it  is  heart-sickening  to  witness 
the  petty  strifes  of  business  men — the  jealousies 
and  resorts  to  what  they  call  'tricks  of  trade.' 
I  'd  drag  my  eyes  out  and  cut  out  my  tongue 
before  I  would  condescend  to  such  littleness  as 
I  see  daily  practiced,"  and  Mr.  Claremont  threw 
himself  on  the  sofa  in  a  fit  of  hearty  disgust  for 
all  the  meannesses  and  petty  details  of  mercantile 
life.  "  You  would  be  astonished,"  continued  he, 
resting  on  his  elbow,   "  to  observe  what  pains 

some  of  the  merchants  on  street  take  to 

secure  customers." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  necessary,     Kemem- 
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ber  you  are  no  longer  a  young  man,  but  estab- 
lished in  business  and  well  known.  You  prob- 
ably did  the  same  things,  did  n't  you  7" 

"Never.  I  scorn  it.  To  be  dogging  a  man's 
steps  lest  by  some  misfortune  he  happens  to 
stumble  into  another's  store  and  not  mine!  To 
pretend  friendly  feeling  with  people  for  whom  I 
care  nothing  beyond  their  power  to  purchase 
goods !  To  press  attention  upon  strangers,  show 
them  to  this  gallery  of  art  and  take  them  that 
fine  drive,  invite  them  to  my  house  and  receive 
most  smilingly  their  protestations  of  pleasure 
for  being  so  politely  treated,  strangers  as  they 
are,  when  all  the  time  it  is  done  purely  from  a 
selfish  motive,  and,  beyond  my  own  interest, 
would  n't  care  if  I  never  saw  them  again !  It 
is  abominable  deceit." 

"  I  am  sure  you  need  not  do  all  those  things. 
No  honorable,  high-minded  gentleman  would, 
would  he?"  inquired  Mrs.  Claremont  innocently. 

"Indeed,  there  is  where  you  are  mistaken. 
The  first  men — so  called' — do  just  such  things; 
think  nothing  of  it ;  if  not  in  propria  persona, 
they  act  thus  by  proxy.  Young  men  are  em- 
ployed for  the  express  purpose  of  being  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  secure  customers,  and 
sometimes  not  by  the  most  honest  means  either, 
for  I  discovered  accidentally  only  yesterday  that 
my  very  next-door  neighbor,  with  whom  I  sup- 
posed myself  upon  the  most  friendly  footing, 
was  in  the  habit  of  detraction  for  the  purpose 
of  monopolizing  purchasers.  I  have  frequently 
observed  one  of  his  clerks  in  an  attitude  that 
showed  considerable  interest  if  not  solicitude  in 
those  who  visited  my  store,  and  have  felt 
annoyed  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  thing;  still 
I  suppose  Mr.  Weed  was  not  cognizant  of  it." 

"All  these  little  resorts  must  have  an  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  the  young  men." 

"Certainly,  for,  although  there  may  be  noth- 
ing positively  dishonorable,  it  must  sooner  or 
later  destroy  every  generous  impulse,  and  make 
the  soul  mean  and  contracted.  But  I  am  sick, 
sick  of  city  life.  What  say  you  to  living  in  the 
country?" 

"Delightful.  If  you  are  tired  of  the  petty 
strifes  of  business  I  am  equally  displeased  with 
many  of  the  phases  of  society.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions we  see  a  great  deal  of  fashion  and  little 
refinement,  a  great  deal  of  wealth  and  little 
cultivation.  I  have  observed  many  of  my  ac- 
quaintances seem  much  more  anxious  that  the 
luxury  of  their  table  should  entertain  than  the 
more  elegant  and  refined  pleasures  of  the  mind. 
I  was  astonished  the  other  day  to  see  even  in 
Mrs.  Win  field  something  quite  like  chagrin  be- 
cause she  overheard  the  remark  that  Mrs.  Ru- 
delle's  party  was  the  most  brilliant  affair  of  the 


season.     We    were    walking    together    and   the 
ladies  were  not  aware  of  our  proximity." 

"  Ha,  ha,  so  ladies  have  such  weaknesses ! 
Mrs.  Winfield  became  excited?" 

"  0,  of  course  she  did  not  say  any  thing,  but 
I  noticed  her  face  flush  up  most  painfully,  and, 
in  her  effort  to  appear  indifterent,  could  not 
help  but  see  her  pride  was  quite  tortured.  The 
unfortunate  point  of  the  whole  matter  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  party  was  given  for  Mrs.  Rober- 
ton,  a  lady  from  Boston,  and  in  whose  estima- 
tion Mrs.  Winfield  was  particularly  desirous  of 
eclipsing  all  others,  and  Mrs.  Hoherton  was  the 
identical  lady  who  made  the  remark.  To  render 
the  whole  thing  terrible,  her  lady  companion 
replied,  '  Yes,  decidedly.  Mrs.  Winfield's  could 
not  compare  with  it,  but  she  would  never  for- 
give us  if  she  knew  we  thought  so.' " 

"Ha,  what  then?" 

"The  ladies  passed  on,  but  the  finale  was 
rendered  most  amusingly  ridiculous  by  Mrs. 
Winfield  in  her  haste  to  escape  the  vicinity  of 
such  partial  judges,  exclaiming,  '  Come  with  me 
into  this  store,'  and  before  I  could  correct  the 
mistake  she  had  bounced  into  the  very  middle 
of  a  restaurat,  where  a  half-dozen  gentlemen 
were  seated  with  oysters.  Of  course  she  beat  a 
quick  retreat,  but  as  a  climax  of  the  whole 
thing  Mr.  Roberton,  the  husband  of  the  offend- 
ing lady,  happened  to  be  the  nearest  gentleman, 
and  he  sprang  up  most  gallantly  to  escort  the 
lady  to  the  door.  My  risibles  were  so  excited 
I  was  in  imminent  danger  of  forfeiting  my 
friend's  affection." 

"  Poor  human  nature,  what  friction  it  produces 
in  the  machinery  of  society !"  said  Mr.  Clare- 
mont with  a  mock  groan.  "But,  Louisa,  instead 
of  going  immediately  into  the  country,  let  us 
seek  some  pretty  town  where  the  people  are 
unostentatious  and  simple  in  their  habits;  near 
enough  to  come  to  Babel  if  desirable,  but  beyond 
its  everlasting  din,"  and  the  gentleman  threw 
himself  again  upon  the  lounge.  Mrs.  Claremont 
resumed  her  book,  and  her  husband  soon  lost 
sight  and  sound  of  the  everlasting  din  in  a 
refreshing  sleep,  awakened  finally  by  a  voice  at 
the  door  announcing  dinner. 

[concluded  in  our  next.] 

HONESTY. 


A  RIGHT  mind  and  generous  affection  hath 
more  beauty  and  charms  than  all  other  symme- 
tries in  the  world  besides;  and  a  grain  of  hon- 
esty and  native  worth  is  of  more  value  than  all 
the  adventitious  ornaments,  estates,  or  prefer- 
ments, for  the  sake  of  which  some  of  the  better 
sort  so  oft  turn  knaves. 
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RICHAED   SAVAGE. 

AMONG  the  second-grade  men-of-letters  who 
helped  to  make  up  the  literary  society  of 
London  during  the  reign  of  England's  second 
George  was  Richard  Savage,  pamphleteer, 
dramatist,  and  poet.  His  pamphlets,  of  course, 
have  all  died  out,  as  such  things  always  do, 
and,  as  his  dramatic  writings  were  unsuccessful 
from  the  beginning,  so,  of  course,  they  disap- 
peared immediately  after  their  production,  while 
his  poetry,  though  not  destitute  of  excellences, 
has  also  ceased  to  be  read,  and  is  to  be  found 
only  in  those  comprehensive  collections  which 
serve  as  mausoleums  for  the  forgotten  medioc- 
rity of  a  departed  age.  The  embalming  genius 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets"  has  transmitted  to  us  the  memorials  of 
not  a  few  whom  their  own  powers  would  not 
have  availed  to  rescue  from  oblivion.  The  world 
is  strangely  prone  to  forget  the  gifted  ones  of 
former  times ;  and  not  only  do  noble  deeds  often 
perish  for  lack  of  the  all-preserving  verse,  but 
even  the  verse  itself  perishes,  and  with  it  the 
renown  of  the  bard. 

The  history  of  the  person  whose  name  was 
snatched  by  the  hand  of  sympathy  from  the 
oblivion  to  which  a  more  discreet  friendship 
would  have  chosen  to  consign  it,  and  whose 
viciousness  of  life  and  character  is  portrayed 
in  imperishable  records  by  the  very  hand  that 
sought  to  protect  him  from  detraction,  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  which  truth  is  much  stranger 
than  fiction.  Savage  claimed  to  be  son  of  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield,  by  whom  he  was  dis- 
owned, and  denounced  as  a  base  impostor,  per- 
sonating her  son  who  had  died  in  his  early 
youth.  When  the  real  Richard  Savage  was 
born,  with  whom  the  poet  claimed  identity,  and 
had  his  claim  very  generally  allowed,  he  was 
disowned  by  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  and  was 
confessed  by  both  the  guilty  parties  to  be  the 
son  of  Earl  Rivers,  in  whose  name  he  was  bap- 
tized. These  criminal  confessions  were  made 
the  grounds  of  a  process  in  Parliament  by  which 
a  divorce  was  granted  to  Earl  Macclesfield,  and 
of  course  the  infant  boy,  that  else  had  been  the 
heir  to  an  earldom,  was  cast  out  in  disgrace  from 
his  home  and  inheritance.  The  unfortunate  child 
was  at  a  very  tender  age  given  to  an  obscure 
nurse  to  be  brought  up  as  her  own  son,  and  in 
total  ignorance  of  his  parentage.  His  expenses 
were  punctually  paid,  and  at  the  proper  age  he 
was  placed  at  school,  though  all   this  time  he 


was  taught  to  recognize  himself  as  no  other 
than  the  veritable  child  of  his  foster  mother. 
Soon  after  this  the  Earl  of  Rivers  was  brought 
to  his  death-bed,  and,  desiring  to  make  a  suita- 
ble provision  for  this  child  of  his  shame,  he 
sent  to  the  ex-countess  for  the  necessary  inform- 
ation, from  whom  he  received  the  assurance 
that  the  child  was  dead.  This  the  dying  Earl 
received  as  the  end  of  the  matter,  and  of  course 
nothing  was  said  of  him  in  the  will. 

But,  instead  of  his  death  having  occurred,  about 
this  time  it  was  very  generally  believed  that  a 
plan  had  been  concocted  and  practically  execu- 
ted under  his  mother's  auspices  to  have  him 
apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and  so  to  forever 
hide  from  him  the  fact  of  his  ancestry.  But 
the  death  of  his  foster  mother  occurred  only  a 
few  years  later,  and  her  scanty  effects  came  into 
the  hands  of  her  reputed  son.  Among  her 
papers  were  found  letters  and  other  memoranda 
which  opened  to  him  the  dreadful  secret  of  his 
parentage,  and  so  gave  a  new  direction  to  his 
thoughts  and  another  course  to  his  life.  He 
soon  afterward  sought  out  his  newly-discovered 
parent,  and,  with  the  confidence  of  a  child,  hast- 
ened to  salute  her,  but  was  sternly  repulsed  and 
disowned;  nor  could  he  by  all  the  arts  of  filial 
tenderness  and  importunate  entreaties  obtain 
from  her  the  faintest  expression  of  maternal 
recognition.  His  importunity,  indeed,  only  ex- 
cited her  rage,  and  strict  orders  were  given  that 
he  should  on  no  account  be  admitted  to  her 
presence.  Yet  so  fully  did  he  seem  to  be  con- 
vinced that  she  was  really  his  mother,  and  so 
fondly  did  his  young  heart  cling  to  the  idea 
that  when  repulsed  from  her  door  he  would  at 
evening  linger  in  the  street,  hoping  to  catch  a 
glimpse  at  her  from  door  or  window.  Having  in 
this  vain  pursuit  given  up  his  former  occupation, 
he  presently  began  to  feel  the  hard  hand  of  want, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  other  means  of  subsist- 
ence, he  became  an  author  from  necessity.  As 
a  writer  for  bread,  at  eighteen  years  old,  he 
devoted  his  juvenile  pen  with  equal  facility  to 
every  kind  of  composition ;  poetry,  the  drama, 
theolog)',  or  politics  were  equally  acceptable  to 
him  with  very  little  regard  to  the  amount  of  his 
own  information  upon  the  subjects  discussed  or 
the  merits  of  the  case  in  hand. 

He  soon  fell  under  the  notice  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who  extended  to  him,  half  in  pity  and 
half  in  admiration,  a  friendly  patronage.  Be- 
tween patron  and  client  in  this  case  there  were, 
doubtless,  traits  in  common,  but  chiefly  those 
which  are  the  blemishes  of  the  character  of  one 
of  England's  finest  writers.  Under  Sir  Rich- 
ard's protection  young  Savage  found  his  way 
open  to  the  great  world;  but  with  a  heartless 
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recklessness  he  employed  his  facile  pen  in  carica- 
turing the  foibles  and  eccentricities  of  his  patron, 
and  so  forfeited  both  his  home  and  his  high 
hopes.  He  was  next  taken  up  by  Wilkes,  the 
actor,  and  was  thus  brought  within  the  sphere 
of  the  stage,  which  thenceforward  occupied  much 
of  his  attention,  A  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year  from  the  purse  of  the  gifted  but  profligate 
Mrs.  Oldfield  relieved  his  most  extreme  necessi- 
ties, to  which  he  added  the  proceeds  of  his  pen, 
which  he  occupied  writing  for  the  stage.  While 
leading  this  kind  of  aimless  and  dissolute  life, 
one  night  after  he  had  passed  the  evening  at  a 
coffee-house  with  two  others  they  proceeded  at 
a  late  hour  to  a  low  tavern,  and  there  got  into 
a  quarrel  with  a  similar  company,  in  which  one 
of  the  other  party  was  killed.  A  criminal  prose- 
cution resulted  in  the  conviction  of  Savage  and 
one  of  his  associates,  and  their  sentence  to  the 
gallows.  While  awaiting  execution  he  wrote 
out  an  account  of  his  own  strange  career,  and 
sent  it  with  a  prayer  for  the  royal  clemency  to 
the  Queen.  The  sad  romance  of  that  history, 
of  some  of  whose  facts  her  Majesty  could  not 
have  been  altogether  uninformed,  so  touched  the 
royal  heart  that  a  pardon  was  granted,  but  only 
by  disregarding  the  remonstrance  of  his  mother. 
He  was  accordingly  released,  but  the  sad  lesson 
delivered  to  him  with  such  terrible  emphasis 
produced  no  paramount  reformation;  his  after 
life  was  no  improvement  upon  the  former. 

The  implacable  malice  with  which  his  mother 
had  sought  to  deprive  him  of  the  King's  pardon, 
added  to  her  persistent  disregard  of  all  his 
former  entreaties,  so  far  overcame  any  tender- 
ness that  he  had  felt  toward  her  that  he  now 
resolved  to  extort  by  fear  what  he  had  been 
unable  to  gain  by  affection.  He  therefore  de- 
manded of  her  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  if  this  was  not  granted  he  threat- 
ened to  employ  all  the  power  of  his  pen  against 
her  in  lampoons  and  satires,  and  to  expose  the 
most  infamous  parts  of  her  conduct  to  public 
execration.  To  avoid  so  great  a  scandal  her 
kinsman,  Lord  Tyrconnel,  with  true  generosity 
not  only  allowed  him  the  required  pension,  but 
received  him  into  his  own  family,  and  treated 
him  with  the  most  honorable  consideration. 
Llis  position  seemed  now  to  be  all  that  he  could 
desire.  His  company  was  courted  by  the  gay 
and  the  learned,  and  his  tastes  and  opinions 
were  consulted  with  the  most  obsequious  defer- 
ence. His  presence  gave  popularity  to  his  places 
of  resort,  and  his  habits  and  manners  consti- 
tuted the  fashions  of  those  around  him.  He 
was  recognized  by  his  admirers  as  uniting  in 
himself  the  three  great  attributes  of  genius, 
birth,  and  affluence,  and  of  course  he  became 


the  object  of  a  system  of  adulation  equally 
extravagant  and  in  bad  taste.  Whether  or  not 
he  saw  the  hollo wness  of  the  flatteries  addressed 
to  him,  and  in  his  heart  despised  those  who 
used  them,  is  doubtful;  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  gained  by  means  of  them  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  human  character,  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  studied  only  the  worst  traits. 

In  one  of  his  pamphlets,  "An  Author  to  be 
Let,"  he  drew  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  merce- 
nary scribbler,  who  prostitutes  his  powers  to 
base  and  ignoble  purposes,  and,  while  holding 
up  his  subject  to  the  reader's  contempt,  he  un- 
wittingly, and  by  the  fatality  of  his  inherent 
depravity,  identifies  himself  as  the  character  he 
painted.  This  pamphlet  belonged  to  the  class 
of  writings  of  which  the  Dunciad  is  the  com- 
mon leader  and  representative.  It  possessed  the 
Dunciad's  bitterness,  heartlessness,  and  evident 
personal  malignity,  though  inferior  to  it  in 
keenness  of  satire  and  vivacity  of  manner.  The 
chief  advantage  that  it  brought  to  its  author 
was  the  temporary  association  of  his  name  with 
that  of  Pope,  and,  as  Pope  recognized  him 
as  a  fellow-soldier  against  the  armies  of  Grub- 
street,  Savage  was  satisfied  with  the  compli- 
ment, though  half  his  former  friends  were  alien- 
ated by  it. 

It  was  during  this  single  sunny  period  of  his 
history — in  1729 — that  Savage  published  his  first 
considerable  poetic  production — The  Wanderer. 
This  was  a  somewhat  extended  poem  in  rhymed 
pentameters,  after  the  then  all-prevalent  style 
of  versification,  made  up  of  pleasing  images, 
and  designed  to  promote  a  virtuous  disregard 
of  the  world's  fashions  and  pleasures.  This  he 
always  esteemed  his  best  performance,  and  even 
the  great  author  of  the  Dunciad,  whose  terrible 
criticisms  had  slain  a  host  of  minor  bards,  de- 
clared that  The  Wanderer  grew  upon  his  appre- 
ciation as  often  as  he  read  it.  As  a  structure 
it  is  confessed  to  be  deficient  in  symmetry  and 
destitute  of  unity,  though  the  author  thought 
otherwise;  and,  while  none  denied  that  it  con- 
tained many  excellences,  those  seemed  to  have 
been  thrown  together  without  system,  and  to 
constitute  rather  an  unarranged  collection  of 
gems  than  a  finished  work  of  art.  It  contains 
many  just  and  acute  observations  on  life  and 
manners,  and  is  every-where  instinct  with  the 
idea  that  good  often  springs  out  of  evil,  and 
that  present  sufferings  and  sacrifices  are  the  pre- 
cursors and  generally  the  necessary  price  of  both 
virtue  and  happiness.  Its  images  are  often 
well  defined,  and  its  flights  maintained  with  a 
fair  share  of  vigor,  and  some  of  its  parts  are 
not  destitute  of  decided  dramatic  power,  while 
the  versification  is  commendable.     Johnson,  who 
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was  by  turns  his  advocate  and  eulogist,  remarks 
among  other  things,  "  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
which  ought  to  be  thought  equivalent  to  many- 
other  excellences,  that  this  poem  can  promote  no 
other  purpose  than  those  of  virtue,  and  that  it 
is  written  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  religion."  If  that  be  so  it  must  be 
granted  that  there  may  be  a  very  wide  dilference 
between  the  man  and  the  poet,  the  real  and  the 
ideal,  as  presented  by  the  same  individual. 
Upon  this  poem  the  writer  bestowed  extreme 
care  and  labor  to  render  it  faultless,  and  then 
when  it  was  ready  for  the  press  he  sold  the 
manuscript  for  ten  pounds,  because  he  needed 
that  sum  just  at  that  time. 

The  Wanderer  was  addressed  to  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel  in  the  initial  line,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  and  also  in  a  formal  dedication,  more 
remarkable  for  strength  of  panegyric  than  deli- 
cacy of  expression,  all  of  which  he  would  have 
gladly  retracted  soon  afterward.  Savage  had 
been  taken  into  the  family  of  his  lordship  as  a 
member  of  the  household,  and  in  all  things  the 
social  equal  of  his  entertainers.  This  he  ac- 
cepted as  if  it  had  been  his  right,  and  used  the 
privilege  so  granted  without  restraint.  He  also 
brought  his  own  free-living  associates  about 
him,  and  often  transformed  the  orderly  mansion 
of  his  patron  into  a  scene  of  midnight  revelry, 
stimulated  by  the  wine  that  the  cellar  afforded. 
Remonstrances  against  such  excesses  were  re- 
ceived as  intolerable  insults,  for  it  was  his  de- 
clared rule  of  life  "to  spurn  that  friend  who 
should  presume  to  dictate  to  him."  His  vitu- 
perations were  now  as  severe  as  his  flattery  had 
been  gross,  and  at  length  the  antipathy  became 
mutual  and  the  alienation  complete,  and  Savage 
was  again  a  homeless  and  penniless  outcast,  but 
not  at  all  humbled. 

His  residence  with  Lord  Tyrconnel  afforded 
him  what  he  had  never  before  enjoyed — ac- 
quaintance and  intercourse  with  persons  in  the 
more  elevated  walks  of  society,  and  the  heads 
of  public  affairs.  He  was  not  only  an  honored 
inmate  of  a  noble  household,  but  was  himself 
recognized  as  a  person  of  gentle  blood,  while  his 
wit,  mental  abilities,  and  personal  bearing  all 
recommended  him  as  the  companion  and  equal 
of  the  noble  and  dignified.  He  accepted  his 
place  among  these  not  as  a  favor  but  a  right, 
and  exacted  as  much  as  he  gave  of  the  most 
elevated  with  w4iom  he  came  in  contact.  Oppor- 
tunity was  thus  given  him  to  study  that  por- 
tion of  society  which,  on  account  of  their  eleva- 
tion, lie  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  observa- 
tion, and,  while  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  en- 
grossed with  his  pleasures,  his  keen  eye  looked 
through  and  through  the  thin  disguises  around 


him  and  searched  out  the  hollowness  of  the 
pretenses  of  the  great  world.  With  a  quick 
discernment  to  detect  men's  follies  and  falseness, 
and  devoid  alike  of  charity  and  genial  sympa- 
thy, he  discovered  and  exposed  with  unsparing 
severity  the  vulnerable  points  of  those  with 
whom  for  a  season  he  had  been  so  strangely 
associated.  If,  however,  his  testimony  is  un- 
favorable, it  may  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the 
accused  that  the  witness  was  incapable  of  a 
better  judgment. 

The  truce  with  his  mother  was  ended  by  his 
rupture  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  he  soon  re- 
turned to  renew  his  attack  with  increased  rancor. 
He,  therefore,  without  very  great  delay,  pub- 
lished a  somewhat  pretentious  poem,  entitled, 
"The  Bastard,"  which  he  inscribed,  "with  due 
reverence,"  to  his  mother.  In  this  strange  pro- 
duction he  first  celebrated  in  lofty  strains,  and 
not  entirely  infelicitously,  the  advantages  of  base 
birth,  and  there  in  strong  but  pathetic  language 
portrays  the  misery  endured  by  such  a  one  on 
account  of  the  sins  of  others.  "  The  vigor  and 
spirit  of  the  verses,"  says  his  biographer,  "  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  author,  the  nov- 
elty of  the  subject,  and  the  notoriety  of  the 
story  to  which  the  allusions  are  made,  procured 
the  performance  a  very  favorable  reception; 
great  numbers  were  immediately  dispersed,  and 
editions  were  multiplied  with  unusual  rapidity." 
In  that  case  the  writer  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  missile  had  neither  missed  its 
mark  nor  failed  for  lack  of  either  point  or  force. 
His  mother  was  at  Bath  when  it  first  made  its 
appearance,  and,  as  it  soon  became  the  prevail- 
ing subject  of  conversation,  she  also  became  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  unfriendly  gossip.  She 
had  already  proved  herself  at  once  insensible  to 
virtuous  shame,  and  destitute  of  even  the  lowest 
form  of  natural  affection,  but  she  was  unable  to 
endure  the  polished  and  poisoned  shafts  of  satire, 
made  more  effective  by  truth,  and  so,  hastily 
quitting  the  gay  circles  at  Bath,  she  hid  herself 
in  the  crowds  of  the  metropolis.  Savage,  who 
had  treated  with  proud  contempt  the  public 
lack  of  appreciation  of  "The  Wanderer,"  was 
greatly  elated  at  the  success  of  the  "  Bastard," 
which  he  accepted  as  full  proof  of  his  merits. 
With  all  his  pride,  however,  he  had  placed  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  for  sympathy, 
and,  while  with  great  asperity  of  spirit  he 
charged  his  miseries  upon  others,  he  seemed 
never  to  suspect  that  he  was  to  a  large  degree 
the  author  of  his  own  sufferings. 

But  highly  as  he  was  gratified  by  the  success 
of  his  last  production,  both  as  a  measure  of 
revenge  and  a  literary  adventure,  he  was  still 
in  need  of  the  means  of  living.     Just  then  the 
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office  of  Poet-Laureate  fell  vacant,  and,  relying 
upon  the  favor  of  the  Queen,  through  whose  in- 
terposition his  life  had  been  preserved,  he  now- 
petitioned  for  the  means  to  sustain  the  life  so 
given  to  him  by  the  gift  of  the  laureateship. 
It  would  seem  that  his  application  met  with  a 
favorable  reception,  and  that  the  King  intended 
to  grant  his  request;  but  before  the  royal  pur- 
pose was  known  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had 
bestowed  the  honor  upon  Colley  Gibber,  in 
whom  the  laureateship  reached  its  profoundest 
depth.  Savage  was  not  at  all  daunted  by  his 
ill-luck,  but,  assuming  to  himself  the  title  of 
"Volunteer  Laureate,"  he  regularly  plied  the 
Queen  with  birthday  odes  and  other  duties  of 
the  wearer  of  the  royal  bays,  and  for  successive 
years  he  was  more  the  poet  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, and  probably  the  recipient  of  more  substan- 
tial favors  than  was  his  apparently  more  success- 
ful rival.  Of  the  pieces  produced  by  him  while 
wearing  his  anomalous  honors  nothing  need  be 
said,  for  though  they  appeared  in  his  collected 
works,  yet,  like  all  their  race,  they  were  pre- 
destinated to  an  early  oblivion. 

His  further  career  is  sufficiently  indicated 
in  what  has  been  thus  far  stated.  He  con- 
tinued to  engage  in  public  controversies  as  they 
occurred,  and  to  employ  at  all  times  and 
altogether  unscrupulously  his  whole  power  of 
satire  and  invective.  His  manner  of  life  was 
extremely  irregular,  for  as  he  was  incapable  of 
an  economical  use  of  money  while  he  had  it,  so 
for  most  of  his  time  he  was  entirely  destitute. 
It  was  while  his  affairs  were  in  this  forlorn 
estate  that  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
remarkable  man  who,  by  becoming  his  biogra- 
pher, has  given  to  his  name  an  unenviable  im- 
mortality. Johnson's  personal  relations  to  Sav- 
age existed  only  during  the  last  year  of  the 
residence  of  the  latter  in  London,  when  his 
affairs  had  become  so  desperate,  and  his  man- 
ner of  life  so  dissolute,  that  pitying  literary 
friends,  among  whom  Pope  was  foremost,  were 
making  efforts  to  secure  for  him  an  asylum 
at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  Summer  of  1739  their  measures  were 
so  far  completed  as  to  warrant  the  carrying  out 
of  the  chief  design,  and  Savage,  worn  out  with 
penury  and  wearied  with  his  own  protracted 
madness,  consented  to  the  arrangement,  and  was 
taken  to  his  appointed  residence  at  Swansea,  in 
Wales.  But  his  spirit  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
subdued  to  permit  him  to  continue  in  his  ban- 
ishment. After  a  few  months  he  set  out  to 
return,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Bristol,  where 
he  remamed  long  enough  to  exhaust  both  the 
liberality  and  the  patience  of  such  acquaintances 
as  he  had  made,  and  to  contract  debts  wherever 


he  could  obtain  credit,  when  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  there,  after  a  few  weeks'  con- 
finement, he  died  of  a  fever. 

In  the  composition  of  his  biography,  which 
first  appeared  separately  soon  after  the  death 
of  its  subject,  and  has  been  perpetuated  by 
being  assigned  a  place  among  the  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets,  Johnson  followed  with  implicit 
confidence  Savage's  own  version  of  his  history, 
which  was  also  the  one  then  generally  accepted. 
His  identity  with  the  base-born  son  of  the  ex- 
countess  of  Macclesfield  is  constantly  assumed, 
and  the  particulars  of  his  story  are  set  down 
just  as  Savage  had  related  them.  But  there  is 
another  version  of  the  whole  affair.  It  is  not  a 
violent  presumption  to  suppose,  as  his  mother 
steadily  affirmed,  that  the  real  Richard  Savage 
died  during  his  childhood,  and  that  he  who  bore 
his  name  was  really  another  person.  There 
were  strong  temptations  to  induce  his  nurse, 
whose  income  depended  on  the  life  of  her  charge, 
to  conceal  his  death,  if,  indeed,  it  occurred,  and 
so  to  continue  to  receive  the  remittances  which 
had  been  made  to  her  by  others  than  his  mother. 
Nor  would  it  be  a  very  strange  thing  for  the 
son  of  an  obscure  serving-woman,  whose  educa- 
tion had  been  above  his  social  condition,  upon 
finding  among  his  deceased  parent's  papers  cer- 
tain obscure  and  ambiguous  letters  and  accounts 
relating  to  the  case  of  a  surreptitious  child  of 
noble  descent,  who  had  been  intrusted  to  her 
care,  to  suspect  that  he  himself  was  the  child. 
And  in  such  a  case  suspicion  would  be  likely 
to  very  soon  ripen  into  unalterable  conviction. 
Similar  cases  have  been  known,  and  the  mystery 
that  has  been  thrown  over  a  recent  case  among 
us  proves  the  possibility  of  such  things.  This 
theory  would,  in  some  degree,  mitigate  the  odium 
which  rests  upon  her  whom  Savage  called  his 
mother,  who,  though  at  best  her  name  is  in- 
famous, is  described  as  surpassing  all  other  cases 
of  maternal  depravity.  However  this  may  have 
been,  his  story  was  very  generally  believed,  and 
many  of  the  nobility  considered  him  entitled  in 
both  law  and  equity  to  the  earldom  of  Maccles- 
field, from  which  he  was  cut  off  by  the  arbi- 
trary act  of  Parliament,  by  which  his  mother 
was  divorced  without  the  usual  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. This,  no  doubt,  explains  the  peculiar 
regard  that  was  shown  to  him  both  by  his  asso- 
ciates and  by  those  in  more  exalted  positions, 
and  also  the  tone  of  offensive  superiority  with 
which  he  often  addressed  those  about  him.  It 
is  now  too  late  to  clear  up  the  doubts  that  rest 
upon  the  question,  nor  is  the  interest  sufficient 
to  pay  the  labor  were  a  solution  possible.  Had 
Savage  been  more  regardful  of  the  opinions  of 
after  generations  than  he  was  of  those  of  his 
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own  cotemporaries,  he  would  have  chosen  that 

I  meet  no  passing  greeting 

hi3  history  should  be  written  by  some  less  able 

From  any  one  I  know. 

hand,  or  left  unwritten ;  as  it  is  he  is  embalmed 

No  footstep  at  my  threshold,                       > 

in  immortal  opprobrium  by  the  inspirations  of  a 

When  day's  long  toil  is  o'er, 

lofty  genius  impelled  by  mistaken  kindness. 

E'er  summons  me  to  open 
My  unfrequented  door. 

=030=^ 

And  so  at  twilight's  falling, 

EVENING  IN  THE  CITY. 

My  silent  labors  done, 

Wet-eyed  and  heavy-hearted, 
I  sit  me  down  alone. 

With  pale  face  pressing  clo.sely 

BY    AUGUSTA    MOORE. 

'T  IS  evening  in  the  city ; 

To  my  high  window-pane, 

Along  tlio  davk'ning  s^'eet 

I  watch  home-tide  streaming 

I  hear  the  liasty  tramping 

Through  the  dim  streets  again. 

Of  home-returning  feet. 

And  think  the  God  that  made  me 

From  warehouse,  store,  and  workshop 

Knows  better  far  than  I 

With  hungry  speed  they  come 

What  fate  is  fittest  for  me — 

To  food,  and  pleasant  faces. 

How  I  should  live  and  die. 

And  evening  scenes  at  home. 

^__^ 

The  garden  gates  are  surging, 

The  house-doors  open  wide — 
Why  do  the  curious  shutters 

THE  SNOAV-BIRD. 

Respectfully  Dedicated  to  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Parka. 

The  pleasant  meetings  hide  ? 

We  catch  the  gleam  of  gas-light. 
We  hear  glad  voices  shout, 

BY    GEORGE     W.     BUNOAT. 

But  door,  and  blind,  and  curtain 

Gat  wanderer  of  the  Wint'ry  air, 

Quick  shut  the  gazer  out. 

Blithe,  drifting  to  and  fro, 

Still  through  the  street  is  pouring 

A  cheerful  life  amid  the  storms- 

The  eager,  living  tide, 

Companion  of  the  snow! 

The  old  man  and  the  maiden, 

The  light  of  Summer  flecks  thy  wings, 

The  young  man  in  his  pride; 

Fluttering  my  path  along; 

And  the  headlong  newsboy,  crying 

Art  thou  a  tenant  of  the  cloud. 

Of  war  and  battles  won. 

Or  feathery  flake  of  song? 

Darts  in  and  out  among  them 

Although  the  storm  pipes  on  the  hill, 

With  "  World,"  and  "  Star,"  and  "  Sun." 

And  deep  the  Wint'ry  gloom, 

And  homeless,  cowering  children. 

Thy  presence  greens  the  earth  again. 

With  faces  strangely  old, 

And  makes  the  meadows  bloom. 

Stand  shivering  at  the  corners 

Why  leave  thy  snug  warm  nest  to-day 

Amid  the  shadows  cold. 

Amid  the  boughs  so  fair? 

They  creep  anear  the  windows 
With  light  of  home  aglow, 

Did  hunger  drive  thee  from  thy  home 

In  the  unchartered  air? 

I  'm  sure  their  tears  are  falling 

Are  there  no  berries  on  the  tree? 

On  the  hard-trodden  snow. 

Why  seek'st  thou  man's  abode? 

Our  Heavenly  Father  sent  thee  here 

They  peep— as  if  'twere  heaven— 

To  cheer  our  solitude. 

Into  the  basements  bright, 

Where  mother,  sire,  and  children 

^^^^,^_ 

~-'^-'^^~ 

Are  sheltered  from  the  night. 

HOPE,  LOVE,  AND  FAITH. 

Thpv  spp  thp  Inndpd  talilAQ 

Their  hunger  pain  grows  worse — 

Tin      i    1               ii             T                                1   "i  T 

BT    PHILIP    H.     M.    GROESBECK. 

VVhat  have  they  done,  poor  children. 

To  earn  so  sore  a  curse? 

The  prospect  brightens  in  the  distance. 

And  the  future  seems  to  smile; 

I  sit  alone  and  lonely 

And  see  the  throng  pass  by, 

Hope  and  Love  support  existence. 

Faith  buoys  my  spirit  up  the  while.     • 

Some  bearing  pleasure  homeward, 

•/                      .'             1                                X 

Some  bearing  misery. 

In  the  future  Hope  is  dreaming, 
In  the  past  't  was  all  despair; 

To  my  high  window  pressing, 

O'er  the  present  Love  is  beaming, 

That  I  may  clearer  see. 

Love  and  Faith  are  every-where. 

I  watch  the  evening  passers, 

And  beyond  this  world  of  sorrow. 

But  no  one  thinks  of  me. 

In  the  sweet,  eternal  rest, 

No  kind  face  smiles  upon  me 

Hope  's  a  seraph,  Love  's  an  angel. 

From  out  the  throng  below, 

Faith  is  crowned  forever  blest. 

1 
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THE  LITTLE  SAPPER. 

A  STORY  OF  NAPOLEON'S  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

Translated    from   the    French   of    Marco   de  Saint   Hilaire. 


BY    M  AKY    A, 


PHINNEY. 


IN  1812  there  was  in  the  ninth  regiment  of 
the  line  a  little  drummer,  who  was  only  ten 
years  old.  He  was  a  soldier's  child,  whose  real 
name  was  Frolut,  but  whom  the  men  had  nick- 
named Bilboquet;  and,  indeed,  he  had  a"  body 
so  long,  thin,  and  meager,  surmounted  by  so 
large  a  head,  that  he  resembled  sufficiently  the 
object  whose  name  they  had  given  him.  Frolut, 
or  Bilboquet,  as  you  choose  to  call  him,  was  a 
boy  not  otherwise  remarkable.  The  drum-major 
had  so  often  beaten  the  measure  upon  his  shoul- 
ders with  his  great  wooden  cane,  that  the  har- 
mony of  the  ra  and  fla  had  at  last  effectually 
entered  into  his  head  and  his  hands.  But  he 
could  not  wear  his  military  cap  set  jauntily 
over  his  right  ear,  as  the  lesser  fifers  did;  he 
did  not  know  how  to  march  with  the  pompous 
air  of  his  superiors,  and  one  pay-day,  when  he 
tried  to  wear  his  saber  suspended  in  front,  like 
the  dandies  of  the  regiment,  his  feet  became 
entangled  in  running,  and  he  fell  upon  his  nose, 
scratching  it  terribly,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  his  comrades.  They  laughed  much  at  the 
poor  boy,  who,  himself,  derided  no  one,  and 
who  seemed  to  possess  habits  of  reticence  and 
seclusion  very  rare  for  his  age. 

On  July  27,  1812,  the  general  in  command 
received  from  the  Emperor  the  order  to  occupy 
a  position  upon  the  other  side  of  a  great  ravine. 
This  ravine  was  defended  by  a  battery  of  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  whose  range  comprehended  all 
the  lines  of  the  soldiers.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  place  designated  by  the  Emperor,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  this  battery.  At  this  time  the 
regiment  of  Bilboquet  was  drawn  up  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dwina;  for  the  circumstances  I  am  relating 
took  place  during  the  famous  Russian  campaign. 
Suddenly  an  aiddecamp  of  the  general  arrived 
at  a  gallop,  bringing  the  order  for  two  compa- 
nies of  voltigeurs  to  seize  the  battery.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  that  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  men  sent  could  survive  such  a  desperate 
action,  and  the  voltigeurs,  notwithstanding  their 
intrepidity,  looked  at  each  other,  shaking  their 
heads  and  shrugging  their  shoulders ;  even  some 
of  the  veterans  might  be  heard  whispering  as 
they  pointed  to  the  cannon,  "Does  the  general 
think  that  those  fellows  there  spit  baked  apples; 
or  does  he  wish  to  serve  us  up  in  hash  to  the 
Cossacks,  that  he  sends  two  hundred  of  us 
against  their  redoubt?" 


"Soldiers!"  cried  the  aiddecamp,  "it  is  the 
order  of  the  Emperor!"  and  he  departed  at  full 
speed. 

"It  is  sufficient,"  said  an  old  sergeant,  adjust- 
ing his  bayonet  to  the  end  of  the  gun ;  "  come, 
come,  it  is  not  right  to  make  the  'petit  corporal 
wait;  when  he  orders  you  to  kill  yourself,  he 
does  not  like  to  see  you  hesitate." 

Already  twice  the  captain  who  commanded 
had  ordered  the  drum-major  to  take  two  drums 
and  advance,  beating  the  charge,  but  still  the 
company  hesitated,  and  the  drum-major  himself 
remained  leaning  upon  his  great  cane  and  but 
little  disposed  to  obey.  Meanwhile  Bilboquet, 
seated  astride  his  drum,  with  his  eyes  raised  to 
the  face  of  his  master,  whistled  an  air  on  the 
fife  and  beat  a  quickstep  with  his  fingers.  At 
last  the  order  was  given  a  third  time  to  the 
drum-major  with  the  same  eflfect,  when  suddenlv 
Bilboquet  started  up,  adjusted  his  drum  to  his 
side,  took  his  baguettes,  and  passing  under  the 
very  nose  of  his  master,  eyed  him  angrily  and 
returned  him  one  word  for  all  the  injuries  he 
had  laid  up  in  his  heart,  saying  to  him,  "  Come, 
then,  great  poltroon  !" 

The  drum -major  endeavored  to  reach  him 
with  his  cane,  but  Bilboquet  was  already  at  the 
head  of  the  two  companies,  beating  the  charge 
like  a  madman.  The  soldiers,  at  this  sight,  ad- 
vanced after  him  and  ran  toward  the  terrible 
battery.  It  discharged  six  pieces  of  cannon  at 
once,  and  whole  ranks  of  the  brave  voltigeurs 
fell  never  to  rise.  The  smoke,  driven  by  the 
wind,  enveloped  them,  the  thunder  of  artillery 
deafened  them ;  but  the  smoke  dispersed,  the 
roar  ceased  for  an  instant,  and  they  saw,  at 
about  twenty  steps  in  advance  of  them,  the  in- 
trepid Bilboquet  beating  the  charge,  and  the 
sound  of  his  drum,  feeble  as  it  was,  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  huge  cannon  just  about  to 
fire.  On  rushed  the  voltigeurs,  and  always  in 
front  of  them  the  drum,  with  its  terrible  rlau, 
rlau,  sounded  the  call.  Again  a  discharge  of 
the  battery  shivered  with  a  hail  of  grape-shot 
the  already  shattered  remains  of  the  two  beau- 
tiful companies.  At  this  moment  Bilboquet, 
turning,  saw  that  scarcely  fifty  men  remained 
of  the  two  hundred — instantly,  as  if  transported 
with  a  fury  of  vengeance,  he  redoubled  his  beat- 
ing: a  listener  might  say  that  twenty  drums 
were  sounding  at  once;  never  had  the  drum- 
major  himself  beaten  a  charge  so  furiously. 
Again  the  soldiers  advanced,  entered  the  battery, 
Bilboquet  the  first,  crying  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  to  the  Russians,  "The  pieces  of  us  are 
good ;  come  on,  come  on !" 

During  this  time  Napoleon,  mounted  upon  an 
eminence,    saw    this    heroic    act    achieved.     At 
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each  discharge  he  trembled  upon  his  dun  steed ; 
as  the  soldiers  seized  the  battery  he  lowered  his 
glass,  saying,  in  a  whisper,  "  Brave  men !" 

And  two  thousand  of  the  guard,  who  were 
about  him,  began  to  clap  their  hands  and  ap- 
plaud, crying,  "Bravo,  the  voltigeurs!"  And 
they  understood  the  case,  I  assure  you. 

Instantly,  by  the  order  of  Napoleon,  an  aid- 
decamp  rode  to  the  battery  and  returned  at  a 
gallop. 

"How  many  are  left?"  demanded  the  Em- 
peror. 

"  Forty,"  answered  the  aiddecamp. 

"  Forty  crosses  to-morrow,"  said  the  Emperor, 
turning  to  the  major-general. 

Accordingly,  upon  the  following  day  the  whole 
regiment  formed  a  great  circle  about  the  rem- 
nant of  the  two  companies  of  voltigeurs,  and 
the  names  of  the  forty  braves  who  had  taken 
the  battery  were  called  in  succession,  and  to 
each  of  them  was  given  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  The  ceremony  was  finished  and  the 
crowd  was  about  to  retire,  when  a  voice  from 
the  ranks  uttered  these  words,  pronounced  with 
a  singular  accent  of  surprise : 

"And  me!  me!  have  I,  then,  nothing?" 

The  general  who  distributed  the  crosses  turned 
and  saw  planted  before  him  our  comrade,  Bil- 
boquet,  his  cheeks  aglow  and  tears  in  his  eyes, 

"  You  ?     What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  But,  my  general,  I  was  among  them,"  said 
Bilboquet,  almost  angrily;  "it  was  I  who  beat 
the  charge  in  advancing;  it  was  I  who  myself 
entered  first." 

"What  will  you  have,  my  boy?  They  have 
forgotten  you,"  answered  the  general ;  "  besides," 
he  added,  seeing  that  Bilboquet  was  but  a  child, 
"you  are  still  very  young;  they  will  give  it  to 
you  when  you  shall  have  a  beard  on  your  chin." 

So  saying  the  general  handed  a  twenty-franc 
piece  to  poor  Bilboquet,  who  regarded  it  with- 
out a  thought  of  accepting  it.  There  was  a 
deep  silence  around  him,  and  all  watched  him 
attentively;  but  he  stood  immovable  in  front 
of  the  general  and  great  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks.  Even  those  who  had  ridiculed  him 
most  seemed  moved  with  sympathy,  and  proba- 
bly there  might  have  been  an  appeal  in  his 
favor  if  he  had  not  suddenly  raised  his  head 
with  animation,  as  if  he  had  made  a  great  res- 
olution, and  said  to  the  general, 

"It  is  well,  notwithstanding;  give  it  to  me; 
it  shall  be  for  another  time." 

And  without  more  words  he  put  the  piece  in 
his  pocket  and  took  his  place  in  the  ranks,  de- 
liberately and  contentedly  whistling  an  air. 

From  this  day  no  one  mocked  little  Bilbo- 
quet, but   he  seemed   no   more  disposed  to  be 


communicative  than  ever;  on  the  contrary,  he 
appeared  to  be  revolving  some  famous  project  in 
his  head,  and  instead  of  dividing  his  money 
among  his  comrades,  as  they  expected,  he  laid 
it  up  carefully. 

Some  time  after  the  French  troops  entered 
Smolensk  victorious  and  full  of  enthusiasm ; 
Bilboquet  was  among  them,  and  on  the  same 
day  of  his  arrival  he  sauntered  through  the 
city,  seeming  much  pleased  with  nearly  all  the 
visages  he  encountered:  he  regarded  them  with 
a  laughing  air,  and  appeared  to  examine  them 
like  an  amateur  who  selects  his  merchandise. 
It  is  necessary  to  add,  however,  that  he  noticed 
only  those  peasants  who  woye  heavy  beards. 
These  were  without  doubt  very  long  and  thick, 
but  of  so  ugly  a  red  that  after  a  momentary 
scrutiny  Bilboquet  would  turn  his  head  and 
walk  on.  At  last  our  drummer  arrived  at  the 
Jews'  quarter.  The  Jews  of  Smolensk,  as  of  all 
Poland  and  Russia,  sell  all  sorts  of  articles  and 
occupy  a  particular  quarter.  Immediately  upon 
his  entrance  Bilboquet  was  in  ecstasy.  Imag- 
ine to  yourself  the  most  beautiful  beards  in  the 
world,  black  as  ebony;  for  the  whole  Jewish 
nation,  scattered  as  it  is  among  all  others,  has 
retained  the  brown  tint  of  its  skin  and  the  lus- 
trous blackness  of  its  hair.  Behold,  then,  our 
Bilboquet  enchanted.  At  last  he  decided  and 
entered  a  small  shop,  where  stood  a  merchant 
magnificently  bearded.  The  latter  approached 
our  friend  and  asked  in  bad  French,  "What 
will  you  have,  my  little  monsieur?" 

"I  wish  your  beard,"  answered  Bilboquet 
cavalierly. 

"My  beard!"  cried  the  merchant,  astonished, 
"you  are  jesting!" 

"I  tell  5^ou,  fellow,  that  I  want  your  beard," 
returned  the  proud  conqueror,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  saber;  "but  do  not  think  that  I  wish 
to  take  it  from  you  without  a  return ;  see,  there 
is  a  napoleon,  you  can  give  me  back  the 
change." 

The  poor  merchant  endeavored  to  reason  with 
Bilboquet,  but  he  was  stubborn  as  a  blind  horse, 
and  an  altercation  commenced,  which  soon  at- 
tracted several  soldiers.  They  entered  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  and  found  the  idea  of 
the  drummer  so  droll,  that  they  compelled  the 
poor  Jew  to  yield  him  his  beard,  and  one  of 
them,  Gascon,  the  barber  of  the  regiment,  took 
some  razors  from  his  pocket,  set  himself  to  shave 
the  unfortunate  merchant,  and  solemnly  trans- 
mitted his  beard  to  Bilboquet,  who  carried  it 
off  in  triumph.  On  reaching  his  regiment  he 
had  it  sewed  by  the  tailor  upon  a  piece  of  skin 
from  a  broken  drum,  and  without  saying  any 
thing  of  his  design  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  his 
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knapsack.  The  matter  was  discussed  for  some 
days,  but  soon  other  things  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  soldiers.  The  march  was  resumed, 
and  no  one  thought  more  of  little  Bilboquet, 
when  they  arrived  at  Moscow. 

Now  succeeded  terrible  misfortunes;  cold  and 
devastation  deprived  the  French  army  of  all  its 
resources,  famine  overtook  them,  and  soon  it 
became  necessary  to  retreat  through  a  desert 
country  and  snows  without  end.  I  do  not  wish 
to  present  a  picture  of  this  horrible  disaster;  it 
is  a  thing  too  great  and  too  terrible  to  be  treated 
in  a  story  like  this:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  each 
one  returned  as  best  he  could,  and  but  very 
few  regiments  remained  united  in  the  body  of 
the  army  and  obedient  to  their  generals.  That 
of  Bilboquet  was  among  this  number.  It  was 
of  the  rear  guard,  which  kept  off  the  thousands 
of  Cossacks,  who  dogged  the  retreat  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  massacre  all  unfortunate 
stragglers. 

One  day  they  had  just  crossed  a  small  river, 
and  in  order  to  retard  the  pursuit  of  their  ene- 
mies they  endeavored  to  blow  up  two  arches  of 
a  wooden  bridge  which  spanned  the  stream; 
but  the  casks  of  powder  were  arranged  so  hast- 
ily that  the  explosion  produced  very  little  effect ; 
the  arches,  indeed,  were  dismantled,  but  all  the 
wood-work  still  remained  resting  upon  a  great 
beam  which  supported  it,  and  which,  if  their 
enemies  should  arrive,  would  very  easily  admit 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge. 

The  general  who  commanded,  seeing  that  the 
safety  of  a  part  of  the  army  depended  upon  the 
destruction  of  this  bridge,  wished  to  send  some 
sappers  to  cut  down  the  beam  and  dislodge  the 
remainder  of  the  wood-work;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  were  about  to  embark  the  en- 
emy arrived  at  the  other  side  of  the  river  and 
commenced  so  scathing  a  fire  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  a  single  sapper  to  reach  the  fatal 
beam  alive.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  retire, 
defending  themselves  as  they  went,  suddenly 
they  saw  a  soldier  leap  into  the  river,  with  a 
hatchet  in  his  hand;  he  plunged  and  soon  reap- 
peared, and  by  his  great  beard  they  saw  that 
he  was  a  sapper,  who  devoted  himself  for  the 
salvation  of  his  comrades.  All  the  regiment 
followed  him  with  their  eyes  as  he  swam,  while 
the  enemy  made  the  water  boil  around  him 
with  a  hail  of  balls;  but  the  brave  sapper  ad- 
vanced no  less  vigorously.  At  last,  after  un- 
heard-of exertions,  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
pile,  mounted  it,  and  with  a  few  blows  of  the 
hatchet  broke  down  the  rest  of  the  beam,  which, 
at  a  distance,  appeared  enormous,  but  was,  in 
reality,  three-quarters  broken.  Instantly  the 
wood-work  of  the  two  arches  was  precipitated 


into  the  river,  the  water  flew  into  the  air  with 
a  terrible  noise,  and  no  one  could  discover  the 
brave  sapper  more.  But  suddenly,  amid  the 
pieces  which  swam  upon  the  surface,  he  ap- 
peared, directing  his  course  to  the  shore.  All 
the  crowd  were  transported  with  admiration  and 
joy ;  for,  notwithstanding  their  misfortunes,  they 
could  appreciate  noble  actions;  they  held  out 
long  poles  to  the  swimmer,  they  excited  him, 
they  encouraged  him ;  the  general  himself  came 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  was  no 
little  astonished  to  see  Bilboquet  emerge,  with 
a  huge  black  beard  hanging  from  his  chin. 

"What  is  that?"  cried  he,  "and  what  means 
this  masquerade?" 

"It  is  I,"  said  the  drummer,  "it  is  Bilboquet, 
to  whom  you  promised  the  cross  when  he  should 
have  a  beard  on  his  chin.  Here  is  a  famous 
one,  I  hope.  Come,  come,  I  have  spared  no 
pains  for  it;  there  is  the  worth  of  your  money, 
and  your  twenty  francs  are  spent  there." 

The  general  stood  stupefied  at  such  courage 
and  sagacity  at  the  same  time.  He  extended 
his  hand  to  Bilboquet  as  if  he  had  been  a  man, 
and  gave  him  on  the  spot  the  cross  which  he 
himself  wore  in  his  button-hole,  and  which  he 
had  received  by  virtue  of  his  bravery  and  serv- 
ices. From  this  time  the  veterans  of  the  regi- 
ment saluted  Bilboquet  as  a  friend,  and  the 
drum-major  gave  him  no  more  blows  with  his 
cane. 
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I  THINK  I  see  thee,  Ella,  dear, 

To  meet  me,  coming  now, 
Thine  eyes  of  light  so  deep  and  clear, 

So  beautiful  thy  brow ; 
And  hear  thee  say  again,  "I  'm  glad"- 

Thine  arms  inclasp  me  round. 
My  face  with  sweetest  kisses  clad, 

Like  love,  a  shrine  had  found. 

I  hear  thy  step  upon  the  stair, 

For  thee  look  at  the  door — 
Thy  voice,  in  humming  some  sweet  air, 

Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er. 
I  hear  thee  talk  unto  thy  birds, 

Or  watch  thee  dress  thy  doll, 
Or  listen  to  thy  artless  words, 

Which  tell  thy  troubles  all. 

At  twilight  still  I  look  for  thee 

To  stand  close  by  my  side. 
And  hear  thee  sing  in  that  sweet  key, 

So  late  my  poor  heart's  pride. 
And  then  we  kneel  at  evening  prayer, 

Thy  head  down  close  to  mine ; 
"Good-night"  still  floats  upon  the  air, 

But  death's  cold  sleep  is  thine. 
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IT  was  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Aristotle, 
relative  to  men,  that  they  are  "the  central 
point  and  the  object  of  all  creation,  and  the  be- 
ings in  whom  the  divine  nature  of  thought  was 
first  made  manifest."  And  as  the  capability  of 
thinking  is  peculiar  to  us,  so  has  the  Almighty 
presented  for  our  contemplation  a  universe  so 
vast,  and  abounding  with  objects  and  beings  so 
varied,  as  to  excite,  in  the  reflecting  mind,  the 
feelings  of  wonder  and  admiration.  The  emo- 
tions will  utter  their  responses  to  what  the  eye 
beholds,  as  the  musical  chords  give  forth  their 
harmonies  at  the  touch  of  the  skillful  performer. 
We  never  weary  with  looking  into  the  different 
departments  of  Nature,  for  every-where  through- 
out her  wide  domain  we  see  indications  of  the 
amazing  wisdom,  power,  and  benevolence  of  the 
Creator. 

Of  the  many  objects  to  which  our  attention 
is  at  times  directed,  perhaps  none  secure  our 
consideration  more  generally  than  do  the  celes- 
tial bodies.  How  often  do  we  find  ourselves, 
by  a  seemingly-instinctive  act,  turning  our  eyes 
upward  to  the  magnificent  heavens;  and  as  the 
stars  are  now  diffusing  their  soft  and  silvery 
light  above  us,  let  us,  thoughtful  reader,  again 
go  forth  to  look  upon  them.  No  matter  though 
a  thousand  times  you  have  gazed  into  the  azure 
canopy,  look  again;  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
the  visible  expression  of  God's  own  thoughts; 
and  the  lessons  of  instruction  that  are  to  be 
learned,  in  their  contemplation,  are  ever  valua- 
ble and  impressive. 

From  time  immemorial,  as  may  readily  be 
conjectured,  their  movements  and  appearance 
have  commanded  attention;  and  that  curiosity, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  superior  minds,  has 
awakened  a  strong  desire  to  learn  if  possible 
the  mystery  of  their  being. 

At  a  very  remote  period  the  Babylonians  ex- 
celled in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy.  The  un- 
interrupted serenity  of  the  atmosphere  of  their 
country,  and  "the  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar" 
presenting  an  unbounded  prospect,  greatly  fa- 
vored and  undoubtedly  induced  their  observa- 
tions; and  forty-one  centuries  ago  they  erected 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  was  designed  as  well 
for  an  observatory  as  for  an  idol  temple. 

It  was  a  strange  superstition,  that  led  many 
of  the  ancients  to  look  upon  the  stars  as  the 
abode  of  the  spirits  of  their  departed  monarchs. 
But  when  this  opinion  was  entertained  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should 
offer  worship  to  those  distant  bodies. 
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Equally  strange  was  the  belief  that  those 
orbs  exercised  an  all-controlling  influence  over 
human  destiny.  Yet  this  absurdity  took  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  popular  mind  as  to  prevail 
over  the  chief  part  of  the  known  world,  and 
was  even  dignified  with  the  name  of  science. 
Not  a  few  of  the  wiser  portion  denounced  it 
as  a  gross  fallacy,  which  ought  every-where  to 
be  rejected,  and  the  practicers  of  the  astrologic 
art  were  often  charged  as  base  impostors;  but 
the  desire  so  common  to  man,  to  know  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  mysterious  future,  led  the  un- 
tutored mass  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  it. 
One  of  the  venerable  fathers  observing  the  un- 
limited faith  that  multitudes,  in  all  ages,  had 
reposed  in  this  pretensive  dogma,  considered  it 
as  a  judgment  sent  by  the  Almighty  upon  man- 
kind; that  as  they,  in  their  willfulness,  were 
determined  to  be  blinded,  so  he  had  sent  upon 
them  a  greater  blindness;  and  that  as  they 
would  be  the  victims  of  Satanic  hallucinations, 
so  he  had  actually  permitted  future  events  to 
be  foretold  that  they  might  become  doubly  con- 
firmed in  their  delusions. 

Though  the  Christian  fathers  wisely  con- 
demned astrology,  yet  they  rigidly  held  to  opin- 
ions that  long  since  have  been  shown  to  be 
erroneous.  They  believe  that  the  earth  pre- 
sented an  oblong  surface,  agreeing  somewhat 
with  the  Chaldeans,  who  considered  it  to  re- 
semble a  skifi",  or  small  boat;  that  the  sun  and 
stars  revolved  round  it;  and  that  the  wide  ex- 
panse was  an  immense  crystalline  vault,  con- 
sisting of  diflferent  strata  or  coatings.  The  re- 
ligious world  has  not  yet  become  so  wise  as  to 
have  no  advocates  of  these  fictions.  A  belief 
in  the  solidity  of  the  firmament  is  still  enter- 
tained and  inculcated  in  some  of  the  monasteries 
of  Southern  Europe.  We  learn,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  a  venerable  prelate,  in  one  of 
these  establishments,  expressing  an  opinion,  a 
few  years  since,  relative  to  the  fall  of  aerolites, 
declared  that  they  were  not  portions  of  the 
fallen  stone  itself,  but  simply  fragments  of  the 
crystal  vault  shattered  by  it  in  its  fall. 

We  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  day  is 
not  very  far  distant,  wherein  the  light  of  sci- 
ence shall  have  completely  dissipated  this,  to- 
gether with  all  other  lingering  shadows  of  the 
unphilosophic  past. 

Yonder,  on  either  side  of  the  equinoctial,  is 
the  brilliant  constellation  Orion;  and  beneath 
it,  stretching  away  in  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
is  that  of  Canis  Major,  or  the  greater  dog.  At 
the  mouth  of  this  constellation  is  the  star  Sirius, 
often  called  the  dog  star.  It  is  an  orb  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  so  remote  that  fourteen 
years  are  required  for  its  light  to  reach  us.     It 
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is  now  and  long  has  been  perfectly  white;  yet 
less  than  two  thousand  years  ago  its  appearance 
was  deep  red;  as  Seneca  said,  it  was  "redder 
than  Mars."  Was  the  change  that  has  thus 
occurred  limited  to  the  clouds,  by  which  we 
may  suppose  that  star  to  be  more  or  less  sur- 
rounded? Or  was  it  caused  by  some  inexplica- 
ble interfering  medium?  If  not,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conjecture  that  some  wonderful  revolu- 
tion must  have  taken  place  upon  its  surface — a 
revolution  so  great  as  to  have  essentially  altered 
its  entire  physical  constitution. 

Though  a  "fixed"  star,  Sirius  is  noted  for 
having  performed  some  erratic  and  singular 
movements.  About  ten  years  ago  it  was  ob- 
served to  rise  and  fall;  then  to  move  to  the 
left,  then  again  to  the  right,  and  then  to  mark 
a  curved  line.  Its  motions  are  stated  to  have 
been  so  considerable  that,  for  some  time,  the 
beholders  supposed  it  to  be  a  lantern  suspended 
from  a  kite.  This  strange  phenomenon  had  be- 
fore been  observed  by  Prince  Adalbert,  of  Prus- 
sia; and  about  fifty  years  previously  Baron 
Humboldt  had  also  observed  it  from  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe. 

The  excessive  splendor  of  that  orb  constitutes 
another  of  its  distinguishing  features.  It  blazes 
with  a  brilliancy  that  is,  to  us,  utterly  incon- 
ceivable, and  probably  exceeds,  in  this  respect, 
all  others  in  the  entire  universe.  The  glow  of 
the  sun  is  but  faint  in  contrast  with  it,  as  it 
shines  with  an  intensity  more  than  sixty  times 
greater. 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  can  not  but 
regard  that  distant  body  with  more  than  or- 
dinary interest,  not  doubting  that  it  per- 
forms, in  that  region  of  the  heavens  to  which  it 
belongs,  a  wonderful,  though  in  some  particu- 
lars, incomprehensible  purpose. 

Let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  planets. 
They  are  no  longer  known  to  us  as  propitious, 
mixed,  or  malignant.  These  classifications  are 
laid  aside,  and  so  also  is  the  specification  of 
their  appearance  as  being  happy  or  unhappy. 
But  very  few  are  now  found  who  desire  to  read 
in  them  their  future  fates  or  fortunes.  The  day 
of  the  astrologic  delusion  may  be  said,  with  us, 
to  have  drawn  to  a  close.  The  inquiry  now  is 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  inhabited  by  sen- 
tient and  intelligent  beings,  and  this  inquiry  has 
elicited  no  slight  degree  of  consideration.  There 
are  those,  perhaps  but  few,  who  can  not  possi- 
bly assent  to  the  afl5rmative,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  can  not  conceive  it  possible  for 
the  providence  of  God  to  extend  to  other  worlds 
than  this.  Were  they  persuaded  that  those 
bodies  are  inhabited,  they  would  lose  all  confi- 
dence in  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  superintend- 


ence in  connection  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world — a  doctrine  that  to  them  as  well  as  oth- 
ers is  very  full  of  comfort.  They  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  the  Al- 
mighty extending  throughout  every  portion  of 
the  wide-spread  universe.  The  thought  is  to 
them,  as  well  it  may  be,  utterly  overwhelming, 
and  they,  therefore,  desire  to  bring  him  some- 
where within  the  reach  of  their  comprehension. 
Not  unlikely  it  was  this  desire  that  had  much 
to  do  in  prompting  the  devout  and  venerable 
Bishop  of  Carthage  to  believe  that  God  dwelt 
chiefly  in  Africa.  And  however  exalted  may  be 
our  thoughts  of  him,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
extremely  limited.  The  question  can  always 
appropriately  be  asked,  "  Canst  thou  find  out 
the  Almighty  unto  perfection?"  and  the  impos- 
sibility must  ever  be  admitted.  Others,  besides 
ourselves,  have  felt  and  acknowledged  this. 
Many  ages  since  Hiero,  of  Syracuse,  proposed 
to  the  poet  Simonides  the  question,  "What  is 
God?"  The  latter  required  one  day's  reflection, 
anticipating  that  he  could  then  furnish  a  satis- 
factory answer.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
desired  two  other  days.  Again  he  doubled  the 
time,  and  still  desired  to  double  it.  "Why  do 
you  thus  delay?"  inquired  the  impatient  mon- 
arch. "Because,"  replied  the  poet,  "the  more  I 
consider  the  question,  the  more  absurd  it  seems." 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  order  for 
the  planets  to  be  inhabited  by  such  beings  as 
we  are,  a  similarity  of  condition  must  exist  be- 
tween them  and  the  earth.  Newton  considered 
them  to  be  composed  of  earth,  water,  and  stone, 
as  the  same  elementary  substances  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  compose  each  of  the  cos- 
mical  bodies  belonging  to  the  same  system. 
And  if  now  the  extensively-received  theory,  of 
all  the  planetary  orbs  being  thrown  off  origin- 
ally from  the  sun,  be  true,  it  is  certain  that  that 
philosopher's  conjecture  is  a  verity. 

We  do  not  transcend  the  limits  of  plausible 
conjecture  in  supposing  that,  like  the  earth,  each 
of  the  planets  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere. 
The  fact  is  not  fully  established,  and  is,  there- 
fore, doubted  by  some.  But  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  believe  that  those  orbs  are  mere  useless 
masses,  or,  as  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  it,  only  "co- 
lossal blocks  of  lifeless  clay."  For  if  they  have 
no  atmospheric  envelop,  it  is  certain  that  upon 
their  surfaces  there  exists  nothing  attractive  j 
whatever ;  they  must  be  only  vast  deserts,  where  | 
no  sound  is  heard,  no  light  is  diffused,  no  fire  ; 
burns,  no  vegetable  product  grows,  and  no  ani-  j 
mal  lives.  Desolation  could  be  found  no  where  , 
more  comjilete. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  beautiful 
Venus  and  also  Mars  are  undoubtedly  devoid 
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of  atmospheres;  and  that  the  former  is  now  a 
smooth  and  glassy  ball,  which — as  the  supposi- 
tion is — accounts  for  its  brilliancy.  This  is 
about  as  fanciful  as  the  surmise  relative  to  the 
latter  planet — admitting  its  having  an  aerial 
surrounding — that  its  redness  of  color  is  owing 
to  its  being  covered  with  roses.  There  is  sufTi- 
cient  reason  for  believing  that  Jupiter  and  some 
others  of  the  planetary  group  possess  atmos- 
pheres; and  we  doubt  not  that  such  an  envelop 
is  alike  common  to  all. 

While,  then,  in  these  particulars,  a  similarity 
of  condition  may  probably  be  traced,  yet  a 
marked  dissimilarity  has  been  ascertained  to 
exist  between  them,  with  reference  to  their 
density  or  solidity.  The  density  of  Mercury 
exceeds  that  of  our  globe.  The  total  mass  of 
the  latter  is  estimated  to  be  somewhat  less  in 
this  respect  than  iron,  while  the  former  is  equal 
to  gold.  The  density  of  Mars  is  less  than  that 
of  the  earth,  and  that  of  Venus  is  less  than 
that  of  Mars. 

It  was  supposed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  that  in 
this  particular  the  planets  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  their  distance  from  the  sun.  This 
supposition,  however,  has  been  found  incorrect. 
Leaving  out  the  smaller  planets  they  may  be 
arranged  thus :  Mercury,  Earth,  Mars,  Venus, 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  Uranus,  and  Saturn.  Accord- 
ing to  this  gradation,  when  we  come  to  Jupiter, 
its  essential  density  but  little  exceeds  water. 
That  of  Neptune  and  Uranus  is  about  equal  to 
that  element,  and  Saturn  is  covered  with  a 
fluid  very  much  lighter. 

Mercury,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Sun,  re- 
ceives seven  times  as  much  light  from  that  lu- 
minary as  does  the  Earth ;  Venus  receives 
twice  as  much ;  Mars  has  only  half  our  amount ; 
Jupiter  has  twenty-five  times  less ;  Saturn 
ninety  times,  Uranus  more  than  three  hundred 
times,  and  Neptune  one  thousand  times  less. 
We  can  readily  conjecture  that  to  this  latter 
planet  the  Sun  would  appear  only  as  a  far- 
distant  star.  If  the  heat  by  which  these  dis- 
tant orbs  are  affected  is  proportional  to  the  de- 
gree of  solar  light  that  falls  upon  them,  it  would 
follow  that  such  beings  as  live  on  the  earth 
could  not  possibly  exist  upon  the  surface  of  any 
one  of  them.  Venus  and  Mars  would  be  the 
most  tolerable  of  any;  yet  life  in  either  would 
be  insupportable.  The  organism  that  could  en- 
dure the  heat  of  Mercury  would  hardly  sufl^er 
in  the  midst  of  a  brazen  furnace.  Jupiter  would 
demand  a  class  of  inhabitants  that  could  endure, 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  comfort,  a  cold  to 
us  that  is  utterly  inconceivable.  And  as  for 
the  others  the  imagination  can  conceive  nothing 
whatever   of  the   fearfulness   of   their   physical 


state.  But  there  are  other  causes  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  known  in  order  for  us  to  decide 
upon  their  climatic  conditions.  The  hight  as 
well  as  the  composition  of  their  respective  at- 
mospheres have  very  much  to  do  in  determin- 
ing this;  and  till  these,  together  with  whatever 
other  modifying  influences  may  prevail,  are  defi- 
nitely ascertained,  it  is  scarcely  admissible  to 
offer  even  a  conjecture,  much  less  to  make  a 
positive  assertion  relative  to  their  heat  or  cold. 

Taking  the  specified  density  of  the  planets  as 
our  basis,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  if 
they  are  inhabited,  however  much  the  intellect- 
ual order  may  resemble  us  in  form,  they  can 
hardly  be  like  us  in  substance.  They  must  be 
more  ethereal  than  are  we.  The  earth  being 
exactly  adapted  to  its  different  occupants,  a 
globe  more  solid  would  require  beings  of  a 
higher  mold;  so  also  when  the  density  is  less 
than  the  earth.  As  Mars,  in  this  respect,  nearly 
resembles  our  planet,  so  its  inhabitants  may  not 
be  very  much  dissimilar  to  ourselves.  The  in- 
habitants of  Venus  must  vary  somewhat  more. 
Those  in  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Uranus  must 
be  amazingly  elastic  in  order  to  find  firm  foot- 
ing on  the  aqueous  surfaces;  while  those  who 
inhabit  Saturn  must,  if  possible,  be  more  shad- 
owy than  "  the  ghosts  of  Ossian." 

The  ordinary  presumption  would  undoubtedly 
be  that,  if  we  have  to  suppose  the  planetary 
orbs  inhabited  by  beings  unlike  those  of  the 
Earth,  they  are,  therefore,  uninhabited.  We  can 
form,  it  is  true,  no  well-defined  conception  of 
living  things  or  beings  that  have  no  resemblance 
to  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  but  it 
may  be  that  all  those  orbs  are  occupied  by 
mjaiads,  who,  though  differently  organized,  find 
as  much  of  joy  and  bliss  in  their  existence  as 
do  those  who  dwell  on  the  firm  earth. 

Whether  those  distant  and  beautiful  orbs  are 
or  are  not  inhabited,  can  never,  in  this  world, 
be  fully  ascertained.  And  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose that  as  we  can  now  perceive  a  wide-spread 
universe,  as  mysterious  to  us  in  many  particu- 
lars as  is  the  power  that  created  it,  so  it  is  one 
source  of  enjoyment  to  the  disembodied  mind 
to  look  into  and  seek  to  understand  all  that  is 
now  hidden  or  obscure  to  us.  Man  has  an 
eternity  before  him,  and  there  is  an  almost  lim- 
itless universe  for  him  to  explore,  and  the  won- 
ders therewith  connected  will  never  cease  to 
elicit  from  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  expressions 
of  admiration,  and  to  awaken  feelings  of  the 
profoundest  awe. 

As  we  look  upon  these  resplendent  bodies, 
the  thought  occurs  that  at  least  the  system  to 
which  we  belong  shall  not  always  remain  in  its 
present  harmony  and  order.     A  great  change  is 
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eventually  to  take  place.  But  the  Creator  will 
not  permit  his  mighty  work  to  become  a  mere 
ruin;  and  we  can  not,  therefore,  speak  of  it  as 
a  forthcoming  terrible  catastrophe.  Seneca  has 
it,  that  the  powers  of  Nature  are  to  be  turned 
upon  herself,  and  that  stars  are  to  rush  on  stars. 
To  his  half- affrighted  imagination,  the  creation 
appeared  destined  to  become  a  vast  appalling 
wreck.  But  surely  it  is  not  so  to  be.  Professor 
Nichol  assures  us  that  as  the  planets  are  re- 
tained in  their  orbits,  because  two  opposite 
forces  exactly  balance  each  other,  so  it  has  been 
proved  that  a  power  is  at  work  destroying  their 
balance;  that  a  fluid,  or  ether,  exists,  which, 
however  subtile,  tends  to  diminish  the  centrifu- 
gal force,  and  adds  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun ; 
that,  however  slowly  it  may  approach,  the  day 
may  be  contemplated  when  the  present  system 
shall  pass  away,  not  into  a  vast  ruin,  but  in  its 
own  beautiful  and  majestic  order,  just  like  a 
flower,  which,  having  adorned  the  earth,  lets 
drop  its  leaves  when  its  work  is  done,  and  falls 
back  obediently  upon  its  mother's  bosom. 

As  we  contemplate  the  glittering  canopy  we 
have  scarcely  any  inclination  to  turn  away ;  and 
we  would  fain  desire  that  the  emotions  now 
awakened  should  remain  forever  undisturbed. 
We  see  pictured  above  us,  in  that  great  dome, 
the  infinity  of  the  Creator;  and  we  look  upon 
it  with  subdued,  not  saddened  feelings. 

But  the  vapory  dew  falls  fast,  and  the  sighing 
night-breeze  strikes  a  chill.  We  may  tarry 
without  no  longer;  and  so,  good-night! 


THE  OCEAN— A  CEMETEKY. 


BY    WILLIAM    H.     PEBBT. 


THE  MORNIISTG  PRAYER. 


BY    MARY    E.     WILCOX. 


"Pt   is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps. "- 
Jer.  X,  23.  

The  morning  twilight  yet  is  gray, 

The  morning  wind  blows  fresh  and  freej 
And  I  have  risen  before  the  day, 

Father  in  heaven,  to  speak  to  thee. 
Two  separate  paths  diverge  to-day 

From  life's  broad  highway  where  I  go ; 
The  one  seems  full  of  blossoms  gay — 

The  other  heaped  with  drifted  snow. 
One  leads  "by  fields  and  singing  fountains, 

Where  birds  are  making  melody ; 
The  other  over  frozen  mountains, 

Possibly  more  direct  to  thee. 
I  only  see  a  little  way; 

I  can  not  tell  which  road  to  take! 
Father!  my  hand  in  thine  I  lay — 

So  lead  me,  for  the  Savior's  sake ! 
If  by  the  pleasant  valley-path, 

I  thank  thee  for  its  showers  and  sun; 
If  through  the  mountain  snow-storm's  wrath, 

Thy  will  be  done!  thy  will  be  done! 


Beat,  beat,  beat 

The  island,  the  reef,  and  the  shore ; 
Steadily  beating — always  retreating. 
Kissing  thy  barriers  in  coquettish  greeting 

With  sullen,  perpetual  roar. 

Break !  break !  break ! 
With  wrathful,  tumultuous  shock! 

Angrily  lashing  with  furious  dashing! 

Drowning  the  thunder  with  deafening  crashing. 
Embracing  the  slime-covered  rock  I 

0  surging,  ceaseless,  melancholy  swell. 

Thy  tones  are  funeral  tones!  thy  waves  a  cell — 

A  sepulcher  of  countless  sheeted  dead! 

While  o'er  thy  coraled  undulating  bed 

Thy  billows  beat  a  bitter,  solemn  knell 

For  souls  in  heaven  and  spirits  damned  in  hell. 

Thou  canst  not  ope  thy  ravenous  jaws  and  yield 

The  petrified  remains  thy  waters  shield. 

Th'  Eternal  hand  must  first  unbar  the  tomb, 

And  penetrate  the  deep,  unlighted  gloom! 

Thy  darksome  caverns  and  thy  ragged  bed 

Shall  hide  the  whitened  bones  of  myriad  dead ; 

Thy  unrelenting,  terrible  embrace 

Vast,  silent  armies  of  the  human  race 

Infold,  and  strong  as  now  shall  wield  its  power, 

Till  Gabriel's  trump  proclaims  the  final  hour, 

When  rattling  bones  enrobed  in  former  clay, 

Shall  leave  thy  caverns  and  behold  the  day ! 

And  till  that  time,  in  undisturbed  repose, 

Thy  storms  shall  lull,  thy  billows  o'er  them  close. 

Could  but  thy  ever-gloomy  prison  halls 

Unloose  thy  slimy  pris'ners'  watery  thralls, 

Set  free  the  forms  incarcerated  there, 

Put  sight  within  the  fleshless  socket's  stare, 

Those  idle  tenements  with  life  invest, 

Give  locomotion  for  their  palsied  rest, 

What  mass  now  living  could  outcount  the  hosts 

Of  those  renewed,  reanimated  ghosts? 

But  palsied  still  that  lifeless  clay  shall  be, 

And  unmolested  till  eternity 

Succeeds  to  time,  asunder  tears  the  chains, 

And  Resurrection  frees  those  dead  remains! 

Then  rock  them,  Ocean,  in  thy  briny  arms. 

And  sing  their  endless  dirge  in  frequent  storms. 

Yes!  rock  those  sleepers — from  their  deep  repose 

Thou  canst  not  rouse  them  by  thy  mightiest  throes. 

Ah!  cradle,  heave  them  in  thy  lengthened  swell, 

Employing  for  their  lullaby — their  knell ! 

Chant!  chant!  chant! 

With  ceaseless  consecutive  swell- 
Solemnly  teaching — mournfully  preaching 
A  sermon  o'er  millions  underneath  bleaching, 

Discoursing  their  funeral  knell. 

Chant!  chant!  chant 

The  funeral  hymn  for  the  dead. 

Never  once  ceasing — never  releasing. 
The  song  for  the  dead  forever  increasing, 

Entombed  in  thy  watery  bed. 
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"REDEEMING  THE  TIME.' 


BY    MRS.    N.    M'CONAUOUY 


WE  are  accustomed  to  look  with  amazement 
on  the  amount  of  labor  performed  by  cer- 
tain men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  world,  and  yet  seldom  reflect  that  our  own 
indolence  is  the  chief  cause  of  our  failing  to  ac- 
complish as  much  in  our  respective  callings. 
The  hours,  and  days,  and  even  weeks  are  al- 
lowed to  slip  by,  and  we  content  ourselves  with 
doing  as  little  as  the  circumstances  around  us 
will  allow. 

Spare  minutes  are  well  called  "the  gold  dust 
of  time,"  and  it  is  only  those  who  learn  to  im- 
prove them  who  ever  become  truly  great,  wise, 
or  excellent.  We  must  learn  to  "do  with  our 
might  whatsoever  our  hands  find  to  do."  "  The 
nerve  that  never  relaxes — the  eye  that  never 
blanches — the  thought  that  never  wanders — 
these  are  the  elements  of  victory."  The  econo- 
mist tells  you  to  save  even  the  rusty  nails,  the 
fragments  of  wool  from  the  bushes,  the  glean- 
ings from  the  fence-corners,  if  you  would  be- 
come a  rich  man.  So  if  you  want  heart  and 
head  riches,  you  must  save  the  fragments  of 
time  and  all  the  atoms  of  wealth  they  bring. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  to  become  rich, 
if  one  has  only  a  strong,  energetic  nature,  and 
is  willing  to  bend  it  wholly  to  the  task.  Even 
callings  seemingly  very  humble  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  large  fortunes.  A  prominent  bu- 
siness man  in  New  York  began  his  career  in 
canvassing  the  country  for  the  hoofs  of  cattle 
from  the  markets.  These  were  manufactured 
into  isinglass  and  glue,  and  their  extensive  sale 
brought  him  large  returns.  He  had,  what  too 
many  rich  men  lack,  a  noble,  generous  heart, 
and  to-day  a  beautiful  building  bearing  his 
name  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  an  honor 
to  its  builder  and  a  blessing  to  his  fellows. 

Yet  there  is  a  pursuit  higher  than  gold-get- 
ting. When  Professor  Agassiz  was  recently 
urged  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  a  literary  asso- 
ciation, and  was  assured  he  should  be  liberally 
paid  for  it,  he  replied,  "I  can  not  afiFord  to 
waste  my  time  in  making  money."  To  the  true 
student  "wisdom  is  better  than  rubies,"  and  he 
values  his  daily  acquisitions  of  knowledge  as 
far  above  gold.  "  He  that  loveth  silver  shall 
not  be  satisfied  with  silver."  All  the  pleasure 
it  will  ever  give  is  in  the  acquiring;  for  "this 
is  thy  portion  of  all  the  labor  that  thou  takest 
under  the  sun."  But  a  well-stored  mind  and 
heart  is  a  constant  joy  to  its  possessor,  and  may 
greatly  enlarge  his  usefulness  in  the  world. 

This  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  most  untir- 


ing industry.  Yet  every  one  is  responsible  for 
making  the  most  of  his  powers.  He  who  hid 
his  Lord's  money  in  the  earth  was  cast  forth  as 
an  "unprofitable  servant;"  while  to  him  who 
improved  his  talents  ten  others  were  added. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  what  industrj'^  and  a 
fixed,  unswerving  purpose  can  accomplish,  even 
under  most  unfavoring  circumstances.  Dolo- 
mien  was  confined  in  a  dreary  dungeon,  deprived 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  yet  he  pursued  his 
favorite  studies,  using  a  bit  of  stick  for  his  pen, 
the  snuff  of  his  candle,  mixed  with  water,  for 
ink,  and  thus  he  wrote  out  a  celebrated  scientific 
work  on  the  margins  of  old  books  and  small 
bits  of  paper. 

Gassendi,  who  became  one  of  the  ablest  phi- 
losophers of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  ac- 
customed, in  his  youth,  to  read  nearly  all  night 
by  the  lamp  of  the  parish  church,  his  parents 
being  too  poor  to  furnish  him  candles. 

A  poor  beggar  lad  used  to  hang  about  the 
Inns  of  the  Court,  in  London,  and  often  received 
small  favors  from  the  clerks.  He  was  so  anx- 
ious to  learn  to  write  that  one  of  the  attorneys 
knocked  up  a  board  for  him  in  a  window  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  and  that  became  his  desk. 
Day  after  day  the  little  fellow  was  at  his  post 
busy  with  the  copies  the  lawyers  gave  him,  till 
he  had  acquired  a  very  neat  handwriting.  He 
at  length  began  to  get  small  scraps  to  copy,  and 
continued  to  improve  till  legal  forms  were  in- 
trusted to  him.  He  studied  faithfully  some 
books  lent  him,  and  at  length  was  advanced  to 
the  post  of  entering  clerk,  his  exquisite  pen- 
manship making  him  very  popular.  From  this 
he  advanced  to  the  bar  itself,  and  at  length  was 
known  throughout  the  land  as  Sir  Edmund 
Saunders,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

The  German  painter  Rugendas,  noted  for  his 
skill  in  depicting  battle  scenes,  lost  the  use  of 
his  right  hand.  He  could  not  bear  to  give  up 
his  profession ;  so  after  much  patient,  untiring 
effort,  succeeded  in  pressing  his  left  hand  into 
the  service.  He  was  able  to  use  it  with  better 
success  than  had  ever  attended  his  eflbrts  with 
its  disabled  companion. 

It  is  said  that  the  novelist  Bulwer  encoun- 
tered much  difficulty  in  the  commencement  of 
his  literary  labors.  His  mind  worked  slowly 
and  stubbornly,  but  he  was  determined  to  mas- 
ter it.  He  encountered  opposition  and  ridicule, 
but  his  purpose  was  unchanged.  Some  of  his 
essays  were  written  over  nine  or  ten  times.  He 
wrote  but  three  hours  a  day — from  ten  to  one, 
and  devoted  his  evenings  to  reading.  Thus  he 
kept  his  powers  from  being  overtaxed,  and  was 
continually  adding  to  his  stores  of  knowledge. 
The  great  success  which  has  attended  him  leads 
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us  to  regret  that  so  much  industry  and  perse- 
verance had  not  been  expended  in  a  better 
cause. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  for  any  one  desirous 
of  mental  improvement  to  note  down  valuable 
thoughts  that  may  be  suggested  either  in  con- 
versation, reading,  or  observation.  Especially  is 
this  valuable  for  any  one  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits.  Dr.  Todd,  in  his  excellent  "Student's 
Manual,''  suggests  that  one  should  always  read 
a  book  with  his  pen  beside  him,  to  note  down 
thoughts  which  are  started  in  his  own  mind. 
"  Did  you  never  notice,"  he  says,  "  that  while 
reading,  your  own  mind  is  so  put  into  operation, 
that  it  strikes  out  new  and  bold  trains  of  think- 
ing— trains  that  are  worth  preserving,  and  such 
as  will  be  scattered  to  the  winds  if  not  penned 
down  at  the  moment  of  their  creation?" 

Dr.  Bush  was  once  asked  how  he  managed 
to  collect  such  an  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  facts  as  his  publications  and  lectures 
contained.  "I  have  been  enabled  to  do  it,"  he 
said  "by  economizing  my  time  as  Mr.  Wesley 
did,  I  have  not  spent  an  hour  in  mere  amuse- 
ment for  thirty  years."  Taking  a  small  note- 
book from  his  pocket  he  said,  "I  fill  such  a 
book  as  this  once  a  week  with  observations  and 
thoughts  that  occur  to  me,  and  facts  collected 
in  the  rooms  of  my  patients,  all  of  which  I 
make  use  of." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  accustomed  to  note 
down  even  the  particular  little  wild  flowers  and 
mosses  which  grew  around  the  places  he  wished 
to  describe.  On  a  friend's  suggesting  that  he 
thought  "primroses,  violets,  and  daisies  would 
be  as  poetical,"  he  replied  "that  in  nature  no 
two  queens  were  exactly  alike,  and  that  who- 
ever copied  truly  what  was  before  his  eyes, 
would  possess  the  same  variety  in  description, 
and  exhibit  an  imagination  apparently  as  bound- 
less as  the  realm  of  nature." 

Did  you  ever  observe  how  a  cultivated,  active 
mind  reveals  itself  in  the  expression  of  the  face  ? 

A  gentleman  was  speaking  to  another  of  a 
mutual  friend,  and  wondering  why  he  had  lost 
that  noble,  manly  beauty  for  which  he  had  once 
been  distinguished, 

"0,  it  is  because  he  never  did  any  thing," 
replied  the  other.  "He  never  thought,  worked, 
suffered.  You  must  have  the  mind  chiseling 
away  at  the  features  if  you  would  have  hand- 
some middle-aged  men."  Since  that  time  this 
friend  made  careful  observations  to  see  if  this 
was  a  general  rule,  and  become  well  satisfied  it 
was. 

"The  man  who  does  nothing  but  eat  and 
drink,"  he  remarked,  "soon  loses  the  fine  lines 
of  his  features;    but   the   hard   thinker   has   an 


admirable  sculptor  at  work,  keeping  his  fine 
lines  in  repair,  and  constantly  gomg  over  his 
face  to  improve  the  original  design." 

Surely  the  Christian  has  reason  above  all  oth- 
ers to  be  "not  slothful  in  business,  but  fervent 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  He  is  in  the  serv- 
ice of  a  Master  who  gives  him  for  his  wages 
an  eternal  inheritance;  whose  glories  the  mind 
can  not  even  conceive.  0,  how  the  zeal  and 
earnestness  of  many  of  God's  faithful  servants 
rebukes  the  lukewarmness  of  those  who,  like  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  have  "left  their  first  love!" 
Of  the  saintly  Rutherford  it  was  said,  "Such 
was  his  unwearied  assiduity  and  diligence,  that 
he  seemed  to  pray  constantly,  to  preach  con- 
stantly, to  catechise  constantly,  and  to  visit  the 
sick,  exhorting  from  house  to  house,  teaching  in 
the  schools,  fitting  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
and  yet  withal  to  write  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  constantly  shut  up  in  his  study."  No 
wonder  the  death  of  such  a  man  should  be  de- 
scribed as  "like  the  coronation  of  a  king." 

The  noble  John  Wesley,  for  over  fifty  years, 
performed  an  amount  of  labor  in  the  service  of 
his  Master,  which,  to  common  workers,  seems 
almost  incredible,  and  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
the  Church's  history.  He  preached  nearly  every 
day  from  two  to  four  sermons,  besides  giving 
numberless  exhortations,  and  aiding  in  many 
meetings  where  he  did  not  preside.  He  traveled 
over  four  thousand  miles  a  year,  stopping  some- 
times by  the  wayside  to  make  his  dinner  of 
blackberries,  because  the  people  for  whose  good 
he  was  working  had  not  the  hospitality  to  pro- 
vide him  a  better;  yet  thanking  the  Lord  for 
even  such  a  provision  for  his  wants.  With  all 
his  other  arduous  labors,  he  found  leisure  to 
prepare  many  valuable  works  for  publication. 
At  a  low  estimate  his  sermons  alone  must  have 
exceeded  over  forty  thousand.  Every  day's 
duties  were  carefully  marked  out  beforehand, 
and  his  success  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  his 
exactness  in  following  such  plans. 

All  can  not  be  Wesleys,  but  all  can  perform 
faithfully  the  humbler  duties  that  every  hour 
brings  with  it.  Any  thing  more  than  we  can 
perform  is  not  duty.  Yet  who  can  conscien- 
tiously answer  with  regard  to  a  day  that  is 
past,  "I  have  done  what  I  could?" 

A  systematic  division  of  time  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  its  proper  improvement.  Many  have 
found  it  an  excellent  plan  to  keep  a  little  slate 
at  hand,  and  every  evening  write  down  upon  it 
the  duties  they  wish  to  perform  next  day,  and 
the  order  they  desire  to  follow.  These  plana 
will  often  be  interfered  with  by  unavoidable 
interruptions,  especially  in  a  woman's  every- 
day life;  yet  with  all  that  I  do  not  doubt  that 
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any  one  can  accomplish  at  least  a  third  more 
every  week  by  following  such  a  system.  Then, 
too,  it  is  a  satisfaction  every  day  to  look  back 
and  see  exactly  what  we  have  accomplished; 
we  gain  from  it  new  strength  and  courage  for 
the  next  day's  duties.  This  plan  saves  us  many 
idle,  listless  minutes,  and  even  hours,  wondering 
what  we  had  best  do  next,  for  here  the  work  is 
all  laid  out  before  us. 

Nothing  is  unimportant  which  helps  us  to 
improve  this  priceless  gift  on  which  our  ever- 
lasting destiny  depends. 

Let  us  begin  at  once — this  very  hour — to 
"redeem  the  time,"  remembering  that  very  soon 
all  our  opportunities  of  improvement  and  use- 
fulness here  on  earth  will  have  passed  away. 
"  We  shall  return  no  more  to  our  house,  neither 
shall  our  place  know  us  any  more." 

A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  "PILGRIM'S  REST." 


BY     DAVID     CUEAMER 


Interview  with  the  Pilgrim — Ilis  Health — Walks  to 
Church — Uses  Tobacco — Cheerful  and  Devotional — 
Interest  in  matters  of  the  Church — Pev.  J.  Wells — 
Antislavery  —  Loves  the  Union  —  Harry  Dorsey 
Gough,  of  Perry  Hall — Gen.  Ridgley,  of  Hampton — 
Rev.  Dr.  Sargent — Present  state  of  Perry  Hall — 
The  Pilgrim. 

ON  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  DecTember  12, 
1861,  in  company  with  our  friend  B.,  we 
visited  the  venerable  Henry  Smith,  of  the  Bal- 
timore Conference,  now  nearly  ninety-three 
years  of  age,  at  his  humble  but  happy  home  in 
Hookstown,  Baltimore  county,  four  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  city  of  Baltimore.  "  Pilgrim's 
Rest,"  the  name  of  Mr.  Smith's  residence,  has 
long  been  familiar  with  the  readers  of  our 
Church  periodicals,  and  the  author's  exceedingly- 
interesting  volume  published  in  1848,  entitled 
"Recollections  and  Reflections  of  an  Old  Itin- 
erant." As  the  venerable  writer  still  continues 
occasionally  to  enrich  Methodist  history  by  his 
valuable  contributions,  it  is  desirable  that  a  new 
edition  of  his  work  should  be  issued,  containing 
a  complete  series  of  his  letters  to  the  present 
time. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  in  good  health.  She  is  ten  years 
younger  than  her  husband.  On  our  arrival  he 
was  employed  in  his  garden,  and  on  being  sent 
for  entered  the  house  so  quickly  and  actively  as 
to  surprise  us,  although  Mrs.  Smith  had  just 
informed  us  that  he  was  still  able  to  use  his 
hoe  and  scythe.  We  noticed  there  was  a  slight 
tottering  in  his  gait,  and  that  he  walked  with 
great    carefulness   without    the   aid    of  a    cane. 


His  hearing  is  becoming  dull,  which  makes  it 
necessary  when  conversing  with  him  to  sit  near 
and  speak  louder  than  usual.  His  eight  also 
has  been  failing  for  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
but  he  can  still  read  his  large-type  Testament 
"by  a  strong  candle-light"  without  glasses. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  after  wearing  spectacles  thirty- 
five  years,  he  received  his  second  sight,  which 
remained  good  for  ten  years,  when  it  began  to 
fail,  but  he  has  never  resumed  the  use  of 
glasses. 

His  appetite  is  good,  and  he  relishes  his 
food.  He  usually  drinks  two  "  dishes "  of 
cofi'ee  for  breakfast,  and  one  of  weak  tea  for 
supper.  More  than  this,  especially  if  the  tea 
be  strong,  interrupts  his  rest.  He  sleeps  well 
from  seven  to  eight  hours,  which  is  more  than 
he  required  in  his  younger  years.  He  also 
takes  a  short  nap  immediately  after  dinner, 
while  sitting  in  his  chair.  He  said  he  had 
heard  this  course  objected  to,  but  he  had  never 
experienced  any  injury  from  it.  To  him  it  cer- 
tainly  has  been  beneficial.  Such  also  was  the 
experience  and  testimony  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life. 

When  young  he  was  afflicted  with  nearly  all 
the  common  maladies,  including  small-pox ; 
since  middle  life  he  had  had  the  cholera,  and 
during  much  of  his  life  he  had  sufi'ered  from 
rheumatism,  but  from  all  these  he  was  now 
happily  exempt.  His  only  suflfering  at  present 
is  the  debility  consequent  upon  old  age.  In 
fact,  he  said,  "I  have  better  health  now  than  I 
enjoyed  forty  or  fifty  years  ago."  This  he  at- 
tributed principally  to  daily  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  working  in  his  field,  or  "lot"  as  he 
called  it,  and  garden.  A  similar  course  he 
strongly  recommended  to  all  young  ministers, 
and  was  confident  that  if  generally  pursued  the 
result  would  be  like  that  in  his  own  case,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  physical  vigor.  Traveling 
large  and  laborious  circuits  and  districts  when 
young,  and  daily  open-air  exercise  and  labor 
when  old,  had  raised  him  from  a  delicate  dys- 
peptic youth  to  the  aged  veteran  we  now  be- 
held him. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  father  Smith's 
physical  ability,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to 
know  that  he  walks  to  Church,  which  is  near 
his  residence,  and  about  the  neighborhood  to 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  without  enduring 
distressing  fatigue.  He  does  not  now  preach, 
having  desisted  from  pulpit  labors  for  about  one 
year  only,  but  he  continues  to  encourage  and 
edify  his  brethren  by  his  presence,  his  prayers, 
and  the  relation  of  his  Christian  experience  in 
love-feast  and  the  usual  meetings  of  the  Church. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  brother  B.,  if  he 
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used  tobacco,  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  have  used  it 
for  sixty-five  years,  and  still  do  so  occasionally. 
When  I  read  or  write  I  chew  a  small  portion, 
and  it  rouses  my  energies.  If  I  abstain  for 
three  or  four  days  my  spirits  flag  and  I  become 
dull.  But,"  he  added,  "my  advice  to  young 
preachers  is,  not  to  use  tobacco." 

In  relation  to  something  that  was  said  which 
made  the  remarks  appropriate,  he  observed  that 
during  his  long  life  he  had  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  proving  the  correctness  of  the  old 
adage  which  he  learned  in  his  Dilworth  Spell- 
ing-Book:  "Young  folks  think  old  folks  fools, 
but  old  folks  know  young  ones  to  be  fools." 
This,  however,  was  not  expressed  in  a  captious 
or  censoriQus  manner,  but,  like  all  his  remarks, 
in  a  meek  and  loving  spirit,  and  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  indorsing  its  aptness  and  force. 

His  whole  conversation  was  characterized  and 
seasoned  by  a  fervor  of  devotion  which  was  as 
delightful  as  it  was  remarkable.  He  said  he 
thought  he  understood  the  true  spiritual  import 
of  the  apostle's  injunction — "Rejoice  evermore. 
Pray  without  ceasing.  In  every  thing  give 
thanks:  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  concerning 
you."  Ever  since  the  year  1806,  when  he  trav- 
eled the  circuit  on  which  he  now  lives,  under 
all  circumstances,  he  could  say  with  the  Psalm- 
ist, "My  heart  is  fixed,  0  God,  my  heart  is 
fixed:  I  will  sing  and  give  praise."  He  said 
when  Christians  ceased  to  grow  in  grace  and  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  they  might  well 
begin  to  fear  that  all  was  not  right.  The  duties 
of  religion  would  then  become  uphill  work. 
When  he  first  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  seventy-two  years  ago,  he  adopted  for 
his  motto,  "Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  a  set  of 
rules  in  accordance  therewith  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  conduct,  and  those  early  resolu- 
tions, said  he,  have  been  a  benefit  to  me  all 
through  my  life. 

He  had  recently  received  a  visit  from  Bishop 
Ames,  which  had  proved  very  comforting  to 
him  ;  and  he  was  in  hope  that  Bishop  Simpson, 
during  his  late  visit  to  Baltimore,  would  also 
find  time  to  call  on  him,  but  in  this  he  was 
disappointed.  He  seems  very  fond  of  the  com- 
pany of  his  religious  friends,  and  nothing  ap- 
pears to  have  greater  charms  for  him  than  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  early  heroes  and  history 
of  his  beloved  Methodism,  with  which  he  is  so 
familiar,  and  in  which  he  himself  has  borne  so 
great  a  share.  He  said,  so  far  as  he  knew  or 
could  ascertain,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Wells  was  the 
oldest,  and  himself  the  next  oldest  living  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
world;  he  being  in  his  ninety-third  year  since 
•the  23d  of  April  last,  and  father  Wells  in  his 


ninety-eighth  since  the  6th  of  the  present  month, 
December,  1861.  And  it  is  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  Mr.  Wells  was  the  preacher  in 
charge  of  the  circuit  on  which  Mr.  Smith  lived 
when  he  received  license  to  preach ;  and  now 
after  a  lapse  of  almost  seventy  years,  and  at 
the  great  age  of  nearly  a  century,  they  find 
themselves  residents  of  the  same  county,  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  each  other.  Father  Wells, 
however,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  though  free  from 
acute  pains,  and  blessed  with  a  good  degree  of 
health,  considering  his  extreme  age,  is  blind  and 
verging  toward  second  childhood.  Both  of  these 
good  men,  like  the  Father  of  his  Country,  are 
childless,  but  both  are  surrounded  by  many  de- 
voted friends  and  domestic  comforts. 

Father  Smith  was  born  in  Frederick  county, 
Maryland,  April  23,  1769.  He  was  converted 
when  twenty  years  of  age,  and  entered  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  as  a  traveling  preacher  in 
August,  1793.  In  the  Fall  of  1795,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Bishop  Asbury,  he  went  as  a  mission- 
ary or  pioneer  to  Kentucky,  where,  and  in  the 
great  West,  he  remained  nearly  eight  years,  en- 
during many  and  great  hardships  in  planting 
Methodism,  till  the  Spring  of  1803,  when  he 
returned  to  Maryland,  and  reentered  the  Balti- 
more Conference,  of  which  he  still  remains  a 
member.  He  has  always  held,  and  maintained 
by  mouth  and  pen,  the  antislavery  sentiments 
of  this  old  Conference,  and  hence  has  always 
been  loyal  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
"  I  have  been,"  said  he,  "  an  antislavery  man 
for  more  than  seventy  years,"  and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  disapproves  of  the  course  of  the 
Conference  at  its  last  session  in  Virginia.  Aware 
of  these  facts,  but  never  having  heard  his  opin- 
ion of  the  present  wicked  rebellion,  we  were 
desirous  to  know  it,  although  we  had  no  mis- 
giving as  to  its  character.  We  were  not  kept 
long  in  suspense.  As  soon  as  the  current  of 
discourse  set  in  that  direction,  he  broke  forth  in 
a  sublime  strain  of  loyal  and  patriotic  senti- 
ment in  relation  to  the  integrity  and  perpetuity 
of  the  national  Union.  He  thought  the  war 
was  the  foul  work  of  Northern  and  Southern 
demagogues  and  disappointed  politicians ;  he  did 
not  believe  the  Union  would  be  divided,  but 
that  it  would  be  reunited  again,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment become  stronger  than  ever.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  a  long  future  and  a  bright  ca- 
reer of  usefulness  and  glory  in  reservation  for 
our  beloved  country;  that  in  the  providence  of 
God  it  is  destined  not  only  to  be  a  great  and 
happy  nation,  but  a  beacon  and  a  blessing  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

At  the  time  of   our  visit  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  a  letter  for  the  Western  Christian  Ad- 
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vocate,  but  he  could  write  but  little  at  a  sitting, 
and  it  might  be  some  time  before  it  would  be 
finished.  This  letter  we  shall  look  for  with 
much  interest,  as  father  Smith  will  doubtless 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  uttering  some  whole- 
some truths  in  relation  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  Church,  the  nation,  and  the  Southern 
rebellion.  For  a  long  time,  he  said,  his  prayer 
had  been  that  he  might  leave  the  world  during 
a  great  revival  of  the  work  of  God ;  but  it  now 
seemed  probable  that  he  should  depart  in  the 
midst  of  a  civil  war.  We  hope  not,  and  that 
his  prayer,  which  must  be  acceptable  to  God, 
will  yet  be  granted,  and  that  his  last  days  may 
be  cheered  by  seeing  many  precious  souls  added 
to  the  Church. 

In  the  Fall  of  1806  Mr.  Smith  became  ac- 
quamted  with  Harry  Dorsey  Gough,  Esq.,  the 
wealthy  proprietor  of  "  Perry  Hall " — an  extens- 
ive and  beautiful  country  Summer  residence  in 
Baltimore  county,  about  twelve  miles  north-east 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Unless  "Hampton," 
the  seat  of  General  Ridgley,  Mr.  Gough's  broth- 
er-in-law, is  an  exception.  Perry  Hall  at  that 
time  probably  was  the  largest  and  most  elegant 
private  residence  in  the  State.  Its  situation 
was  upon  elevated  ground  in  the  midst  of  an 
estate  of  three  thousand  acres,  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  Lombardy  poplars,  which  stood  like 
giant  sentinels  for  its  protection,  and  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Smith,  "it  could  be  seen  afar 
off."  No  wonder,  when  approaching  "  that  great 
house"  for  the  first  time  "in  company  with 
Daniel  Hitt,  our  presiding  elder,  sister  Betsey 
Carman,  and  others,"  he  should  feel  "some 
strange  sensations,"  for  that  house  was  alike 
the  resort  of  the  elite,  of  the  learned  and  wealthy 
of  the  county  and  State,  and  the  humble  Meth- 
odist minister  and  follower  of  Christ,  Two  of 
those  visitors  became  Governors  of  Maryland — 
Ridgley  and  Howard — one  the  brother,  the 
other  the  nephew  by  marriage  of  Mrs.  Gough. 
But  most  wonderful  of  all,  the  rich  proprietor 
of  that  house  was  himself  a  Methodist  local 
preacher.  Mr.  Smith's  first  interview  with  Mr. 
Gough,  we  think,  was  not  much  calculated  to 
relieve  his  strange  sensations.  It  is  thus  rela- 
ted: "We  preached  at  Isaac  Walton's  in  w^hat 
might  be  called  a  log-cabin.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten my  first  visit  to  that  society.  When  the 
hour  for  preaching  drew  near  Mr.  Gough  rode 
up  on  horseback,  and  his  family  in  a  coach 
drawn  by  four  splendid  white  horses.  Some  of 
this  was  new  to  me.  I  had  preached  in  many 
a  log-cabin,  and  had  often  seen  people  come  to 
meeting  in  their  buckskin  hunting-shirts  and 
moccasins,  and  often  barefooted;  but  never  be- 
fore had  I  seen  people  drive  up  in  a  coach  and 


four  to  hear  a  backwoods  preacher  in  a  log- 
cabin."  One  might  well  fear  for  the  poor 
preacher  under  such  circumstances;  but  let  us 
hear  the  conclusion  of  his  account:  "I  gave 
out  my  text,  '  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters,'  etc.;  and  the  good  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  descended  upon  us  like  showers  of 
rain  upon  the  mown  grass.  All  were  in  tears ; 
and  Mr.  Gough  and  his  wife  took  these  poor 
people  by  the  hand  with  great  cordiality,  and 
rejoiced  with  and  over  them."  Such  was  the 
beginning  of  Methodism  in  this  part  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  family  at  Perry  Hall,  including  servants, 
was  very  large,  and  all  the  members  were  every 
morning  and  evening  summoned  by  a  bell   to 
prayers  in  the   chapel   attached  to   the  liouse. 
Father  Smith  says  he  has  seen  as  many  as  fifty 
thus    assembled.     Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gough    were 
members  of  the  first  class  established  in  Balti- 
more, and  firm   friends  of  Bishop  Asbury,  who 
always  made  Perry  Hall  his  home  when  in  that 
part  of  the  country.     Mr.  Smith's  first  reception 
here  was  very  satisfactory.     For  some  reason 
on  this  occasion  evening  devotion  was  held  in 
the  parlor,  and  after  prayer  there  was  great  so- 
lemnity, and  Mr.  Smith  "was  led  to  talk  a  lit- 
tle on  the  excellency  of  religion  and  the  beauty 
of  holiness."     Many  wept,  including  Mr.  Gough. 
"After  I  was  done,"  says  he,  "he  came  to  me, 
and  took  my  hand  in   both  his,  and  expressed 
himself  pleased;  and  from  that  hour  I  felt  my- 
self at  home  at  Perry  Hall."     The  ministrations 
of  Mr.  Smith  were  made   a  special   blessing   to 
Mr.  Gough,  and  he  devotes  two  letters   of  his 
"Recollections"  to  his  intercourse  with  this  ex- 
cellent and  pious  family.     After  the   death  of 
Mr.  Gough,  in  1808,  he  continued,  at  her  earnest 
request,  to  make  Mrs.  Gough's  house  his  home 
when  in   Baltimore  city  or  county,  as  long   as 
she   lived.     During    one   of   his   visits    he   was 
taken   sick  wdth  typhus  fever,   and   was  so   ill 
that  the  family  physician.  Dr.   Brown,  said  to 
Mrs.  Gough,  "  Madam,  I  fear  you  will  lose  your 
friend."     But  his  time  was  not  yet,  and  he  re- 
covered.    After  the   Doctor  had   announced   to 
Mrs.  Gough  that  her  friend  would  die,  she  im- 
mediately retired  to  private  devotion  and  prayed 
for  his  life.     While  thus  engaged  she  received  a 
powerful  manifestation  of  the  Divine  favor,  and 
an  assurance  that  the  sick  minister  would  not 
die.     This  impression  she  forthwith  communica- 
ted  in   full   confidence   to   Mr.   Smith.     In   his 
"Recollections"  father  Smith  refrains  from  nar- 
rating this  interesting  incident,  but  communica- 
ted the  facts  to  us   during  our  visit.     What  a 
beautiful  and  striking  attestation  is  the  example 
of  this  holy  woman  of  the  truth  of  St.  James: 
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"And  the  prayer  of  faith   shall  save  the  sick, 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up !" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gough,  though  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  journals  and  letters  of  Bishop 
Asbury  and  the  older  ministers,  are  not  as  well 
known  at  this  day  as  they  deserve  to  be.  We 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  but  not  that  Church  alone,  will 
be  favored  with  such  an  account  of  them  as 
their  estimable  characters  deserve.  The  indi- 
vidual who  should  discharge  this  pious  duty 
might  easily  be  named.  Will  he  perform  it? 
His  collection  of  portraits,  relics,  and  documents 
of  this  interesting  family  are  invaluable,  and 
excellent  historical  data.  The  biography  of  Mrs. 
Gough  especially,  who  outlived  her  husband 
many  years,  would  prove  a  rich  gift  to  the  re- 
ligious world.  Of  these  pious  people  father 
Smith  writes:  "She  was  truly  cast  down,"  on 
account  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  "but  not 
destroyed;  mournful,  yet  rejoicing  in  hope  of  a 
reunion  in  a  better  world.  She  told  me  her 
dear  Mr.  Gough  often  shouted  glory  to  God  on 
his  dying  bed,  and  made  a  most  triumphant  exit 
out  of  a  world  of  sorrow  and  pain  into  a  world  of 
light  and  glory."  Of  her  he  says:  "Taking  Mrs. 
Gough  for  all  and  all,  she  certainly  was  a  Chris- 
tian of  a  high  grade.  Always  plain  in  dress; 
plain  yet  dignified  in  her  manners;  a  decided 
Methodist,  but  a  lover  of  good  people  of  every 
denomination,  she  set  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation.  To  me  she  was  like  a  mother  for 
many  years;  and  I  think  myself  honored  to  be 
permitted  to  recall  and  record  her  example." 

Mrs.  Gough  was  sister  to  the  wealthy  General 
Ridgley,  of  Hampton,  four  of  whose  daughters 
were  zealous  Methodists,  as  was  also  Mrs. 
Gough's  only  child,  a  daughter,  who  became 
the  wife  of  James  Carroll,  Esq.,  a  very  wealthy 
gentleman.  A  granddaughter  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Carroll, 
of  Baltimore,  still  living,  married  the  excellent 
and  eloquent  Thomas  B.  Sargent,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  thus  keeping  Methodism 
in  this  wealthy  family  to  the  present  day.  But 
he  is  the  only  representative,  the  Carroll  and 
Ridgley  families  being  Episcopalians. 

Of  Mrs.  Carroll,  Dr.  Sargent's  mother-in-law, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  General  Ridgley,  Mr. 
Smith  says,  "She  was  one  of  the  excellent  of 
the  earth,  and  a  true-hearted  Methodist.  She 
was  not  only  a  mother  in  her  family,  but  a 
mother  in  Israel."  Her  brother,  the  present 
proprietor  of  "  Hampton,"  still  keeps  up  the  old 
style  of  "a  coach  and  four." 

A  few  months  ago,  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Haven,  of  the  Kew  England  Conference,  the 
writer  visited  the  sites,  only  a  few  miles  apart, 


of  Cokesbury  College  and  Perry  Hall,  both  of 
which  "stately  edifices,"  with  their  chapels  and 
"Church-going  bells,"  were  burned  to  the 
ground — the  former  seventy,  the  latter  seven- 
teen years  ago.  Perry  Hall  has  been  rebuilt, 
but  without  the  addition  of  the  chapel  and  its 
former  elegance;  but  like  its  predecessor,  it  can 
still  be  seen  afar  off".  But,  alas !  it  is  shorn  of 
much  of  its  pristine  grandeur  and  glory.  The 
estate  has  been  divided  and  sold,  and  now  con- 
tains scarcely  one-third  of  its  original  acres,  and 
the  "Hall"  is  occupied  by  a  "stranger" — the 
agent  of  the  present  owner,  William  M.  Mere- 
dith, Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  Many  of  its  tall 
sentinels,  like  those  whom  they  once  guarded, 
have  disappeared,  either  from  decay  or  design, 
and  those  that  remain  resemble  the  straggling 
remnant  of  a  decimated  regiment.  We  entered 
its  spacious  apartments,  some  of  which  were 
entirely  empty,  others  used  merely  for  granaries 
or  store-rooms.  The  prestige  of  the  past,  ex- 
cept by  the  power  of  association,  was  scarcely 
realized.  No  voice  of  thanksgiving  or  praise 
greeted  our  ear  or  afi'ected  our  heart;  no  life- 
giving  influence  stirred  our  inmost  soul;  but  in 
place  thereof,  we  were  invited  to  partake  of 
that  which  has  power  to  destroy  both  soul  and 
body. 

Father  Smith  is  rather  below  the  medium 
stature,  but  well  proportioned,  and  his  carriage 
is  nearly  as  erect  as  when  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  has  a  full  suit  of  snow-white  hair,  which 
sits  like  a  diadem  of  light  upon  a  brow  beau- 
tiful to  behold.  The  portrait  in  his  book,  from 
the  masterly  pencil  of  Thomas  Coke  Ruckle,  is 
a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  aged  pilgrim  at  the 
time  it  was  taken,  and  still  much  resembles 
him.  In  his  habit  he  is  exceedingly  neat,  and 
when  his  extreme  age  is  regarded,  his  appear- 
ance is  remarkable.  When  sent  for  on  our  ar- 
rival, he  came  into  the  house  immediately,  with- 
out any  other  preparation  than  the  removal  of 
a  cap,  which  we  suppose  he  usually  wears  out 
of  doors  when  at  home.  A  more  perfect  union 
of  sanctified  temper  and  refined  deportment  we 
have  never  seen.  He  is  certainly  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  an  aged  Christian  gentleman  any  where 
to  be  found. 

Having  finished  our  meager  sketch,  we  shall 
conclude  in  the  words  of  our  companion  in  pil- 
grimage— the  son  of  a  pioneer  of  Methodism  in 
the  State  of  Maine,  who  met  in  General  Con- 
ference with  Mr.  Smith  as  early  as  1808.  "  For 
many  years,"  says  he,  "I  have  desired  an  in- 
terview with  my  father's  old  friend,  of  whom  I 
had  heard  and  read  so  much,  but  never  seen. 
And  I  am  not  disappointed;  I  am  more  than 
satisfied — gratified,    strengthened,    blessed.      It 
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was  one  of  the  most  profitable  seasons  of  my 
life,  that  hour's  conversation  with  the  good  old 
patriarch.  At  first  I  felt  some  embarrassment 
for  fear  we  might  weary  him,  but  he  at  once 
relieved  us,  pressed  us  to  prolong  our  stay,  and 
continued  to  warm  up  and  grow  more  interest- 
ing and  communicative  to  the  end  of  our  visit. 
Strong  common-sense,  cheerfulness,  and  hopeful- 
ness about  the  Church  and  the  nation  charac- 
terized every  word  and  look.  No  murmuring, 
no  desponding,  no  croaking,  but  practical  wis- 
dom, soundness,  and  goodness  were  developed 
with  child-like  simplicity  in  all  his  utterances." 
After  prayer,  at  the  request  of  father  Smith, 
by  brother  B.,  to  which  both  he  and  his  aged 
companion  frequently  responded,  we  concluded 
our  most  delightful  pilgrimage  to  JPilgrim's 
Rest. 
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"  Grim  war 
Oft  dashes  down  in  its  resistless  path 
The  hoar  abuses  that  defy  reform. 

The  restless  soul 
Still  chafes  against  its  bondage,  points  the  way 
That  leads  to  freedom,  but  the  sword  alone 
Makes  good  the  dreams  that  else  would  but  betray. 

We  toil:  we  win 
Or  lose,  our  people  bleed:  yet  slow  and  far 
The  mighty  cause  of  man  presses  ever  on." 


WHILE  it  would  be  idle,  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  civil  war  now  upon  us,  to  attempt 
any  estimate  of  the  strictly-political  results 
likely  to  flow  from  it,  it  will  yet,  I  apprehend, 
require  a  no  very  wide  observation  of,  or  search- 
ing scrutiny  into  passing  events  to  discover 
ample  evidence  that  in  other  and  quite  import- 
ant respects  it  is  already  proving  a  great,  a  de- 
cided national  blessing — is  proving  disciplinary 
in  its  character,  hence  salutary  in  its  effects. 

War,  in  itself,  is  always  terrible.  Its  visage 
ever  is  very  grim  and  dark.  The  mere  an- 
nouncement of  the  word  suggests  at  once  the 
most  wild  and  terrific  scenery — "  the  glittering 
march  of  armies  and  the  revelry  of  the  camp; 
the  shrieks,  the  groans,  the  blasphemies,  and  all 
horrors  of  the  battle-field,  the  desolation  of  the 
harvest  and  the  burning  cottage;  the  storm,  the 
sack,  and  the  ruin  of  cities;  lands,  once  beauti- 
ful and  rich  in  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  a  peace- 
ful culture,  stained  with  blood  and  blackened 
with  fire;  the  energies  of  the  nation  weighed 
down  as  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  the  country 
filled  with  the  lamentations  of  disconsolate  wid- 
ows  and   orphans."     Such,   in   its   incidents,  is 


war,  even  in  its  best  estate.  The  atrocity  of 
such  sanguinary  strife  is  materially  aggravated 
when  of  a  domestic  nature.  So  long  as  the  con- 
tending parties  are  situated  somewhat  asunder, 
are  of  different  nationalities,  and  are  compara- 
tively unknown  to  each  other,  the  business  is  in 
some  degree  relieved  of  its  hardest  and  harshest 
features — of  much  of  its  intrinsic  inhumanity 
and  barbarity.  But  when  men,  born,  bred,  edu- 
cated, and  baptized  together,  become  incited  to 
sheath  their  swords  in  each  other's  bosoms;  when 
sons  can  turn  against  and  apply  the  knife  to 
their  own  father's  throats;  when  we  behold  our 
lakes,  rivers,  seas,  blushing  literally  with  the 
blood,  and  our  every  mountain-top  become  an 
altar  for  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  once  were 
brothers,  how  shocking,  how  appalling ! 

Yet  war  is  not  always  an  unmixed,  an  un- 
mitigated calamity.     War,  quoth  Joanna  Baillie, 

"  War  is  honorable 
In  those  who  do  their  native  rights  maintain — 
In  those  whose  swords  an  iron  barrier  are 
Between  the  lawless  spoiler  and  the  weak." 

War  is  an  unmitigated  calamity  only  as  it  seeks 
to  subvert  truth,  and  in  its  stead  establish  either 
a  reign  of  terror  or  a  despotism.  Waged  to  es- 
tablish a  principle,  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  to  burst  the  bonds  of  an  odious 
aristocracy,  or  defend  a  beneficent  government 
against  the  assaults  of  malignant  traitors,  it 
may  not  only  be  justifiable,  necessary,  and  right, 
but  also  work  out  an  unspeakable  grandeur  of 
result.  Like  the  discipline  of  physic  or  of  the 
rod,  it  may  be  grievous  for  the  present,  but  in 
the  end  may  yield,  and  most  abundantly,  the 
"peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness" — a  terrible 
tonic,  the  difficulty  to  be  combated,  may  yet 
have  become  so  chronic  and  deep-seated  that 
no  other  remedy  could  ever  effectually  medicine 
to  its  cure — could  ever  thoroughly  purge  and 
cleanse  the  patient  of  his  disease. 

First.  We  venture  to  affirm  that  it  has  broken 
the  scepter,  at  least  for  a  generation,  of  profes- 
sional demagogism  in  this  country. 

No  longer  than  a  year  ago  this  country  was 
infested  and  disgraced  beyond  any  other  per- 
haps upon  the  face  of  the  earth  by  swarms  of 
professional  politicians,  placemen,  demagogues — 
men  in  whose  estimation  all  legislation  was  but 
one  vast  lobby,  and  whose  highest  ambition  was 
to  turn  corruption  to  their  own  personal  ad- 
vantage. 

These  miserables,  whether  on  the  Northern  or 
Southern  side,  made  it  their  principal  business 
to  begin  with,  to  drive  all  legislative  and  Con- 
gressional business  from  its  legitimate  halls,  into 
devious  and  procrastinating  by-paths,  that  by 
frequent    and   interminable    speech-making    for 
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Buncombe,  their  office  should  be  duly  magnified 
abroad  and  occasion  afiforded  for  a  glorification 
of  their  devotion  to  party  on  the  part  of  the 
local  press  at  home. 

All  this,  however,  were  comparatively  harm- 
less and  innocent  contrasted  with  those  deeds 
of  darkness  yet  to  be  unfolded  and  set  down  to 
the  account  of  this  vile  brood  by  the  faithful 
historian  of  our  times.  Concerning  them  we 
might  most  pertinently  exclaim,  in  the  indignant 
language  of  Tully  against  Catiline  and  his  un- 
principled crew,  "What  brand  of  baseness  is 
not  stamped  upon  their  life!  What  disgraceful 
circumstance  is  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  their  infamy !  From  what  licentiousness  have 
their  eyes,  from  what  atrocity  have  their  hands, 
from  what  iniquity  of  any  description  or  lustful 
excess  in  any  direction  have  they  ever  ab- 
stained?"* By  their  prodigality  and  reckless 
speculation — say,  rather,  by  their  peculation  and 
robbery  they  impoverished  the  nation;  by  their 
commercial  and  political  dishonesty  they  de- 
bauched the  public  mind;  by  their  treachery, 
violence,  and  fraud  they  involved  the  country 
in  a  most  gigantic,  murderous,  internecine  war — 
and  stand,  therefore,  before  the  nation  and  high 
heaven  to-day  as  the  guilty  perpetrators  of  a 
crime,  in  propitiation  for  which  the  young,  the 
fair,  the  innocent,  the  brave  of  our  land  are,  by 
almost  countless  hecatombs,  offering  themselves 
up  on  the  altar  of  their  nation's  safety  and  their 
country's  honor.f  But  where  now  is  this  ras- 
cally, godless  crew  of  whom  we  speak? — these 
men  of  froth  and  of  wind — these  heroes  of  the 
stump  and  the  bar-room?  Their  scepter  has 
departed  from  them.  Before  the  great  storm  of 
the  times  they  have  gone  down,  it  is  to  be 
hoped, 

"To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  they  sprung," 
certainly 

"Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung," 

leaving  little  behind  save  the  evidences  of  their 
manifold  wickedness  and  crimes.  It  is  true  that 
now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  that  trembling, 
rattle-jointed  peace  movement  of  late,  a  faint 
effort  at  recovery  is  attempted.  But  with  what 
results?     Where    now    is    our    so-called    and 


*  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Oratio  Prima  in  L.  Catilinam. 
Cap.  vi. 

t  The  average  age  of  our  troops,  it  is  said,  is  about 
twenty-five  years.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  not 
yet  of  sufficient  age  to  cast  a  vote.  Ah,  how  many  a 
mother  has  yielded  up  her  darling,  innocent  boy,  whom 
she  shall  yet  mourn  as  slain— sacrificed— to  save  the 
country  from  the  dangers  that  threaten  and  the  perils 
that  invest  it  in  consequence  of  the  black-hearted 
treachery  aad  infidelity  of  these  rascally  politicians! 


boasted  peace  party?  From  the  corner  of  irrev- 
erent weekly  newspapers  there  answers  a  gay 
laugh  and  a  merry  stare  somewhat  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

"  The  piece  of  a  party  called  the  party  of  peace. 

Like  every  thing  else  which  deceases, 
Has  gone  where  the  wicked  from  troubling  shall  cease. 

For  the  party  of  peace  is  in  pieces." 

Hereafter,  it  is  confidently  believed,  in  commit- 
ting to  men  important  public  trusts,  in  casting 
about  for  reliable  public  leaders,  the  question  to 
be  asked  will  be,  not  who  has  been  most  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  his  party,  but  who,  in 
the  hour  of  her  agony,  has  most  faithfully — 
loyally  served  his  country. 

Secondly.  This  civil  war  now  upon  us  will 
tend  to  correct  our  ostentatious  extravagance  and 
our  effeminacy. 

The  halcyon  days  of  ease  in  the  past — days 
of  our  apparent  prosperity — were,  in  reality, 
the  days  of  our  greatest  peril — maturing  our 
degeneracy,  enervating  the  national  character, 
undermining  our  moral  principles,  extinguishing 
our  old-timed  Puritan  virtues — hastening  the 
operation  of  those  self-same  fatal  causes,  covet - 
ousness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  prodigality  and 
sensuality,  on  the  other,  which  are  said  anciently 
to  have  undermined  the  foundations  of  Roman 
character  and  the  Roman  commonwealth  long 
before  ambitious  and  all-conquering  Cassar  led 
his  legions  across  the  Rubicon.  This  mighty 
blast  of  war,  though  somewhat  rudely,  is  yet 
effectually  awakening  us  to  a  nobler,  sterner 
manhood — giving  us  nobler  passions,  infusing 
into  our  nature  grander  energies,  lifting  us  from 
the  mire  and  rot  of  prosperity,  deepening  and 
intensifying  our  love  of  principle,  of  duty,  of 
manliness,  and  of  true  glory.  In  a  word,  it  is 
teaching  us  there  is  something  higher  to  live 
for  than  simply  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  and 
dress ;  that  there  is  something  better  deserving 
the  occupation  of  our  powers  than  merely  selfish 
gratification  or  the  indulgence  of  an  inglorious 
ease.  With  the  possibility  of  once  more  becom- 
ing heroic,  we  have  become  sensible  of  the  fact 
that  to  suffer — to  die  even,  if  necessary,  for  a 
good  cause  were  infinitely  more  desirable  than 
that  peace  or  prosperity  purchased  only  at  the 
expense  of  our  manliness  and  self-respect,  to  be 
enjoyed  only  at  the  expense  of  national  disinte- 
gration or  national  dishonor. 

Nor  are  these  results  confined  to  the  sterner 
sex  alone. 

"  The  maid  who  binds  her  warrior's  sash, 

With  smile  that  well  her  pain  dissembles. 
The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 

One  starry  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles, 
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Tliougli  Heaven  alone  records  the  tear, 
And  fame  shall  never  know  her  story, 

Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 
As  ever  dewed  the  field  of  glory. 

The  wife  who  girds  the  husband's  sword, 

'Mid  little  ones  who  weep  of  wonder, 
And  bravely  speaks  the  cheering  word, 

What  though  her  heart  be  rent  asunder — 
Doomed  nightly  in  her  dreams  to  hear 

The  bolts  of  war  around  him  rattle. 
Hath  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e'er 

Was  poured  upon  the  field  of  battle ! 

The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief, 

While  on  her  breast  her  son  she  presses, 
Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief, 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses, 
With  no  one  but  her  secret  God, 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her. 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e'er  the  sod 

Eeceived  on  freedom's  field  of  honor !" 

And  how  many  such  a  noble  maid,  heroic 
wife,  and  faithful  patriot  mother  has  this  year 
of  trial,  of  suffering,  of  self-sacrifice  disclosed! 
Heretofore  we  have  loved  our  women  because 
of  their  beauty,  gentleness,  or  their  virtue.  They 
have  now  displayed  themselves  heroic  and  no- 
ble, devoted  and  patriotic,  and  thus  evince  their 
claims  to  a  deeper  love,  to  a  more  ardent  ad- 
miration. 

No,  no,  the  heroism,  hardships,  patience,  nor 
more  the  honors  connected  with  this  notable 
trial  of  our  strength,  are,  by  any  means,  con- 
fined to  the  male  sex  alone.  On  either  hand,  as 
Achilles,  on  hearing  the  bugle  blast,  stripped 
from  himself  the  female  garments  in  which  he 
had  been  disguised,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
manly  spirit  beating  within  him,  seized  the  ar- 
mor lying  beside  him;  so  we,  responsive  to 
this  rude,  fierce,  terrible  blast  of  war,  have 
promptly  put  aside  our  foppishness,  extrava- 
gance, and  effeminacy,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
manly  and  womanly  spirit,  not  yet  by  any 
means  extinct  in  our  bosoms,  are  learning  to 
act  the  noble  part  of  men  and  women ; 

"  High-minded  men — 
Men  who  know  their  duties,  but  who  know 
Their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain." 

Thirdly.  Certainly  not  the  least  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  war  will  be  that  true  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  opinion,  which,  in  both 
pulpit  and  press,  has,  in  this  country,  been  for 
a  long  time  quite  unknown. 

Our  present  condition,  it  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed, shows  the  danger  of  endeavoring  to  sup- 
press any  discussion  in  times  of  peace.  Our 
swift  nation  seemed  to  have  become  infatuated 
with  the  notion  that  to  avoid  danger  it  had 
only  to  plunge  its  head  into  the  sand.     We  are 


learning  at  length  that  we  shall  have  quite 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  ourselves  with 
both  eyes  wide  open;  that  in  a  free  country, 
that  which  can  not  be  freely  discussed  ought 
not  to  be  endured. 

Having  become  commercially,  politically,  ec- 
clesiastically allied  with  a  form  of  iniquity  once 
known  and  denounced  as  the  "execrable  sum 
of  all  villainies,"  both  pulpit  and  press  stood 
silent  and  dumb  in  its  presence.  An  inveterate 
attachment  and  a  base  subservience  to  party 
had  so  far  blinded  the  eyes  and  prejudiced  the 
minds  of  men  in  reference  to  the  atrocity  of  the 
gigantic  national  crime  to  which  they  were 
abettors — a  crime,  flinging  its  fearful  shadow 
over  the  whole  land,  chilling  not  only  our  pat- 
riotism, our  philanthropy,  but  also  our  religion, 
and  from  whose  guilty  covert  at  length  treason, 
rebellion,  and  war  have  come  forth  to  desolate 
our  prosperity  and  threaten  the  very  life  of  this 
nation — so  utterly  purblind,  I  say,  had  become 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  true 
character  of  this  issue,  through  prejudice,  and 
through  hatred  for  such  as  would  not  make 
their  principles  in  this  matter  subservient  to 
their  own  selfish  interests,  that  any  attempt  at 
an  exposure  of  the  nature  and  results  of  this 
great  national  sin — any  attempt  at  a  revelation 
of  the  oppression,  cruelty,  rapacity,  barbarism, 
and  ferocious  insolence — of  the  elements  of  pub- 
lic, social,  and  domestic  demoralization  begotten, 
fostered,  and  becoming  increasingly  and  fear- 
fully prevalent  under  the  auspices  of  slavery — 
any  allusion  even  to  the  deeds  of  darkness  com- 
mitted in  high  places  under  the  covering  of  this 
overshadowing  iniquity,  was  received  at  once 
with  an  almost  universal  howl  of  execration. 
Men  who  had  "given  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind,"  who  loved  slavery  more 
tenderly,  more  fondly,  than  even  their  own  fam- 
ilies, denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  the  jour- 
nal that  ventured  to  question  the  pretensions 
of  that  institution,  and  heaped  the  vilest  and 
most  insolent  abuse  upon  the  man  who,  in 
God's  name,  faithfully  bore  witness  against  this 
great  crime.  For  long  years  we  had  cowered 
under  this  frown  of  the  despot — the  slave- 
power — our  guilty  silence  meantime  allowing 
the  monster  aforesaid  at  length  to  plunge  us 
into  a  murderous  civil  war,  in  the  humiliation 
and  under  the  blighting  influence  of  which  we 
are  now  suffering,  and  must  still  suffer  proba- 
bly for  these  many  years  to  come. 

But  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  at  length 
these  ignoble  chains  are  pretty  much  stripped 
off — that  hereafter  no  insane  cry  of  "abolition- 
ism" or  "political  preaching"  shall  deter  honest 
and  earnest  men  from  a  bold,  fearless  promul- 
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gation  of  the  truth.  Finding  his  living  witnesses 
silent  against  this  great  wrong,  God  himself 
has  spoken,  revealing,  by  one  bold  master- 
stroke, its  hideousness  so  effectually,  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  people  are  compelled  to  confront  and 
recognize  it,  and  on  the  other,  men  are  daring 
themselves  to  take  up  and  re-preach  the  lesson. 
The  same  breath  of  the  Almighty  that  is  shiver- 
ing the  scepter  of  our  great  American  Dagon,  is 
likewise  dissolving  the  fetters,  not  only  from  the 
limbs  of  4,000,000  human  chattels,  but  also  from 
the  American  pulpit  and  the  American  press. 
Listen  to  the  following  utterances  from  one  of 
the  most  conservative  religious  journals  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  one  whose  denunciations 
of  "political  preaching"  have  heretofore  been 
neither  few  nor  sparing,  and  decide  whether  the 
world  be  not  moving : 

"  Some  time  since  Dr.  Rice  preached  and  pub- 
lished six  very  able  sermons  on  slavery,  show- 
ing, by  Scriptural  citations,  what  opinions  his 
hearers  ought  to  entertain,  and  what  he  main- 
tained respecting  the  institution.  Were  the 
moral  relations  of  slavery  then,  or  are  they 
now,  dependent  upon  the  changing  passions  of 
political  parties  ?  If  the  Bible  throws  any  light 
on  the  nature  and  character  of  slavery,  must 
ministers  refuse  to  walk  and  preach  in  that  light 
because  factions,  great  and  small,  have  turned 
slavery  into  a  bone  of  political  contention? 

"Polygamy  and  caste  are  civil  institutions  in 
India.  Shall  the  missionary  refrain  from  dis- 
cussing them  in  their  moral  bearings  and  rela- 
tions, because  he  can  not  settle  what  the  civil 
effect  would  be  were  they  broken  up?  Or  take 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  A  multitude  of  adopted 
citizens  have  made  this  a  political  question.  Is 
the  preacher's  mouth,  therefore,  closed? 

*  *  *  *  45.  ^ 

"It  is  our  belief  and  conviction  that  the 
Church  and  her  ministry  ought  to  carry  religion 
and  morality  into  politics,  and  not  permit  polit- 
ical considerations  to  control  and  dominate  relig- 
ious opinions  and  conduct.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  country  it  will  be  hard,  indeed,  to 
convince  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  the  loyal 
States  that  they  must  not  preach  on  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
because  certain  politicians  in  the  South  have 
been  Calhounized  into  rebellion;  and  we  are 
sorry  that  Dr.  Rice  advises  silence  in  the  pulpit, 
when  the  very  stones  are  crying  out  against  the 
horrible  enormity  of  that  crime  which  Southern 
passions  ha,ve  endeavored  to  perpetuate — a  crime 
conclusive  of  every  sin,  and  pregnant  with  mis- 
chiefs, ivhose  demoralizing  influence  no  pen  can 
portray." 

All  hail,  then,  auspicious  mom  !  so  long  prayed 


and  waited  for  by  earnest  men,  when  it  may 
be  said  of  us  once  more  at  least,  here  at  the 
North,  not  only  that 

"  Here  dwells  no  castled  lord  or  cabined  slave. 
But  thoughts  and  tongues,  as  well  as  hands,  are  free." 

Let  us  make  haste,  now,  to  use  our  newly- 
found  freedom,  not  licentiously,  recklessly,  but 
judiciously,  earnestly,  conscientiously.  We  live 
in  a  time  when  God's  purposes  are  ripening 
fast.  Let  us  aid  them.  Public  opinion  forms, 
shifts,  advances  at  a  "  double  quick."  We  must 
shape,  embody  it.  We  see  a  new  time  forming, 
new  ideas  rising,  new  reforms  blooming.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  give  them  voice.  The  people 
are  listening.  Ours  perhaps  may  be  the  "right 
word  in  the  right  place."  Then  let  us  think 
nobly,  write  rapidly,  every  man  laying  hand  to 
the  work,  and  freely,  fully,  earnestly,  fearlessly 
uttering  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  Remember 
that  ours  is  one  of  those  few  formative  or  trans- 
ition periods  in  the  history  of  nations  big  with 
future  destiny;  that  consequently  every  letter 
printed  in  these  times  takes  its  place,  so  to 
speak,  in  history;  that  the  forgotten  comment 
of  the  moment  may  rise  up  in  after  years  and 
be  honored  as  preeminently  the  word  fitly  spo- 
ken; that  the  day  is  coming  when,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  "the  songs  and  sentences  of 
this  great  struggle  will  be  garnered  up  into  lit- 
erary treasures,  pass  into  household  words,  and 
confer  honor  upon  the  children  of  those  who 
penned  them."  Certainly  now  is  the  time  to 
develop  American  character,  to  give  the  lie  to 
the  English  boast  uttered  some  years  ago  in  a 
transatlantic  review,  that  the  American  nation 
were  "rotten  before  they  were  ripe,"  by  show- 
ing the  world  the  treasures  of  life,  strength  and 
originality,  as  well  as  heroism,  this  country  con- 
tains. Beautifully  has  another  said,  "Beyond 
the  old  conventional  belles-lettres  and  aesthetic 
scholarship  which  limited  us  in  times  of  peace, 
lies  a  fair  land,  a  wilderness,  it  may  be,  but 
one  bearing  beautiful,  unknown  flowers,  and 
strange  but  golden  fruits."  Bring  them  in. 
They  are  all  well  worthy  of  a  garden.  Let 
them  be  transplanted.  Verily  are  we  not  upon 
the  eve  of  wonderful  events?  Do  we  not  already 
hear  the  instruments  tuning  on  every  hand  for 
the  eternal  jubilee?    Let  us  help  it. 

Fourthly.  We  have  learned,  or  are  learning, 
respect  for  government — too  little  felt  before. 
In  one  way  or  another  we  are  all  becoming 
conscious  of  a  national  life — of  a  new  affection 
for  our  institutions — of  a  deeper,  more  solemn 
sense  of  the  importance,  the  necessity  of  stable 
forms  of  government  in  order  to  our  future 
greatness    and    usefulness    as    a   nation.     Now, 
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with  this  new  realizcation  of  a  national  life,  this 
growing  attachment  to  old  forms  and  to  first 
principles,  a  growing  sense  of  the  danger  con- 
nected with  the  unsettling  of  the  foundations  of 
society,  we  have  a  new  realization  of  the  ne- 
cessity, the  majesty,  the  power,  sweep,  and  sanc- 
tity of  law. 

Fifthly.  But  immediately  connected  with  this, 
as  were  eminently  proper,  our  views  of  justice, 
likewise,  are  being  corrected  and  quickened. 

While  government  is  obviously  entitled  to 
our  profound  respect,  to  our  most  reverent  re- 
gard, -it  is  not  to  be  idolized,  blindly  worshiped, 
but  it  is  rather  to  be  esteemed  in  proportion  as 
it  recognizes  the  rights  of  man  and  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ.  Practically,  there  has  been 
for  some  years  past,  in  our  political  circles,  a 
growing  dislike  for  justice — for  strict,  impartial, 
essential  justice.  The  will  of  the  majority, 
though  a  lawless,  godless  despotism — the  will 
of  the  majority  in  utter  disregard  of  any  ab- 
stract principles  of  justice  or  equity,  had  come 
to  be  regarded  the  highest,  the  only  law.  The 
public  conscience  had  become  lulled  to  sleep; 
nay,  was  fast  getting  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  most  high-handed  outrages,  if  only  perpe- 
trated with  the  sanction  of  a  legislative  provi- 
sion, or  under  the  cover  of  the  Constitution, 
however  crushing  to  humanity,  were  uniformly 
winked  at.  Expediency,  not  justice,  seemed  to 
have  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  now,  under  the  pressure  of  this 
retributive  and  disciplinary  dispensation,  the 
sordid  buyers  and  sellers,  who  have  usurped 
and  polluted  its  most  sacred  seats,  are  being 
driven  from  our  sanctuary,  and  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  restored  to  its  own  resting-place;  old  po- 
litical parties  are  giving  away.  Party  watch- 
words and  party  ties  no  longer  bind  the  con- 
sciences, blind  the  judgments,  or  determine  the 
political  conduct  of  men  as  of  yore.  Men  are 
beginning  somewhat  to  think  and  act  for  them- 
selves, and  to  feel  after  surer  foundations  than 
the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  a  majority.  The  in- 
terests of  freedom,  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
the  great  principle  of  universal  justice,  are  be- 
ginning to  occupy  public  consideration  and  agi- 
tate the  public  heart.  The  people  are  rapidly 
tending  toward  that  point  where  they  will  dare 
to  say,  "Let  justice  be  done  though  the  heav- 
ens fall,"  assured,  however,  that  through  no  act 
of  obedience  to  God  will  the  heavens  ever  fall, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  the  language  of 
another,  "every  act  of  justice,  nobly,  heroically, 
frankly  done,  but  adds  another  pillar  to  the 
skies,  another  link  in  that 

'Golden,  everlasting  chain, 
Whose  firm  embrace  holds  heaven  and  earth  and  main.'  " 


Finally,  the  fact  is  becoming  universally  pat- 
ent that  we  have  been  at  ease  heretofore  only 
through  unholy  compromises  with  those  things 
that  constitute  at  once  our  peril  and  our  shame; 
that  our  condition  all  along  has  been  one  in 
fact  of  suppressed  war — slavery  and  the  insolent 
hate  of  its  abettors  being,  as  one  has  said,  "  war 
fossilized  in  our  institutions;"  that  hence  a  few 
more  years  of  such  peace — of  such  ignoble  sub- 
mission to  the  craft  of  slavery  and  the  money- 
god  together,  must  have  paved  the  way  for  a 
national  degradation  so  deep,  so  utter,  so  com- 
plete, as  to  have  precluded  the  hope  of  any 
subsequent  redemption. 

Hence  the  evident  need  of  all  that  hath  here- 
by come  upon  us — of  this  fearful  purgation  of 
fire  and  sword — this  arrest,  this  terrible  shaking 
to  arouse  us  from  our  deadly  lethargy,  startle 
conscience  to  its  long-neglected  duty,  and  put 
us  for  all  the  future  upon  our  guard.  And 
hereby  shall  we  live.  We  may  be  forced  to 
labor,  struggle,  suffer  sharply  and  long,  but  we 
shall  be  saved — shall  come  forth  from  these 
crucial  fires  purer  men — a  more  righteous  na- 
tion. We  may  encounter  temporary  disaster, 
but 

"  If  the  tide  ebbs  't  is  but  to  flow  again, 
Each  fierce  convulsion  gains  some  vantage-ground. 
Man's  fettered  limbs  grow  stronger,  and  his  chain 
Falls,  link  by  link,  at  each  tumultuous  bound." 

Indeed,  no  great  moral  transformation  comes 
but  by  tribulation.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
reform.  The  path  to  excellence  invariably  lies 
through  conflicts  and  distress.  Carlyle  never 
spoke  more  truly  than  when  he  remarks,  "Re- 
form is  never  joyous,  but  grievous;  no  single 
man  can  reform  himself  without  stern  suffering 
and  stern  working;  how  much,  less  can  a  nation 
of  men !  The  serpent  sheds  not  its  old  skin 
without  rusty  disconsolateness :  he  is  not  happy 
but  miserable.  Reforming  of  a  nation  is  a  terri- 
ble business."  Consider  Russia,  but  yesterday 
strong  in  her  heyday  of  despotism  and  abuse, 
rendered  nearly  about  powerless  and  unstrung 
by  her  first  installment  of  liberty  and  reform. 
The  truth  is,  that  in  order  to  growth,  progress,  in 
a  social  and  political,  as  well  as  in  a  moral  and 
religious  sense,  we  have  to  "take  up  our  cross." 
Whoso  shall  dare  be  just,  wise,  humane,  con- 
scientious beyond  the  average  of  his  cotempo- 
raries,  will  soon  learn  that  he  has  brought  not 
peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword,  and  must,  like  the 
great  Captain  of  our  salvation,  be  made  "  perfect 
through  suffering."  Though  himself  the  ac- 
credited and  veritable  Prince  of  peace  and  love, 
the  course  of  that  new  and  benignant  civiliza- 
tion, which  was  inaugurated  by  Christ,  may  yet. 
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as  another  has  well  expressed  it,  "be  tracked 
along  the  course  of  eighteen  centuries  in  blood — 
having  had  to  wrestle  fiercely,  desperately  for 
every  victory  it  has  won."  His  own  personal 
career,  marked  by  a  series  of  agonies  and  bloody 
sweat,  was  a  fit  type  of  the  long,  agonizing, 
and  seemingly-endless  struggle  in  which  his 
cause  has  thus  far  been  ever  involved.  Yet 
shall  all  this  tribulation  bear  fruit.  So  shall 
ours.  Nay,  though  the  sacred,  sorrowful  life  of 
Him  we  love  and  worship  ended  seemingly  on 
the  cross  and  in  darkness,  did  it  not  still  pass 
on  through  that  very  tribulation  to  its  eternal 
glorification?  So  who  shall  say  but  that,  al- 
though at  present  threatened  with  individual 
ruin  and  public  calamity,  through  all  this 
struggle,  and  trial,  and  pain,  and  sorrow,  and 
gloom,  we,  too,  are  passing  on  to  our  eternal 
glorification  ?  proving  that,  in  a  national  as  well 
as  individual  sense, 

"Through  conflicts  and  distress 
The  way  to  glory  lies." 

The  experience  of  the  past  is  such  as  to  warrant 
us  in  indulging  this  hope.  Where  shall  we  look 
for  more  brilliant  periods  in  history  than  that 
of  Pericles  in  Athens,  of  the  Medicis  in  Italy, 
of  Louis  XIV  in  France,  and  Elizabeth  in  En- 
gland? And  yet  these  sprung  not  so  much 
from  the  great  men  who  then  flourished,  as 
from  the  mighty  moral  struggles  immediately 
preceding  them.  Now,  no  careful  observer  can 
fail  to  become  convinced^  that  in  this  pres- 
ent struggle  our  own  country  is  heaving  with 
the  throes  and  convulsions  of  a  mighty  moral 
transformation;  that  hence  the  darkness  that  at 
present  invests  our  public  affairs  is  but  the  nec- 
essary incident  that  stands  connected  with  her 
development,  politically  speaking,  into  a  "new 
heavens  and  new  earth,  wherein  shall  dwell 
righteousness."  Republican  institutions,  then, 
instead  of  compromising  any  thing  of  their 
wonted  influence  and  glory,  because  of  the 
present  ordeal  through  which  they  are  passing, 
will  but  be  esteemed  the  more  highly,  because 
men  have  fought  and  died  once  more  to  vindi- 
cate and  purify  them.  Law,  liberty,  and  the 
rights  of  man  will  have  received  a  new  guar- 
antee of  protection;  while  upon  us  will  have 
descended  the  honor,  though  amidst  tears  and 
with  the  baptism  of  blood,  of  inaugurating  a 
new  and  more  glorious  era  for  our  country  and 
humanity. 

Our  past  year's  experience,  therefore,  has  by 
no  means  been  in  vain.  Has  it  not,  indeed,  im- 
planted within  us  a  national  self-respect  and 
developed  a  national  character — compacting  and 
nationalizing,  by  showing  the  value  and  neces- 


sity of  a  perfect  union,  what  heretofore  had 
been  too  much  an  unorganized  medley?  Has 
it  not  been  the  means  of  revealing  to  us  our 
true  friends  abroad  and  our  hitherto  lurking 
but  most  bitter  and  malignant  foes  at  home? 
Has  it  not  dealt  a  death-blow  to  parleying,  tem- 
porizing, compromising  with  iniquity?  Has  it 
not  lessened  the  tenacious  grasp  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  almighty  dollar,  and  given 
us  grand  examples  of  heroism,  which,  like  stars, 
light  up  the  galaxy  of  heaven,  and  which,  like 
the  examples  of  Leonidas  and  of  the  gallant 
Switzer,  shall  for  ages  inspire  posterity  and  in- 
cite to  deeds  of  valor? 

Is  it  not  elevating  our  thoughts  and  concep- 
tions of  duty,  bidding  us  anew  remember  the 
lives  and  sacrifices  of  our  fathers,  and  by  the 
side  of  their  green  graves,  to  pledge  anew  for 
freedom,  and  for  God  to  live  and  die? 

Is  it  not  producing  the  wide-spread  and 
deeply-settled  conviction  that  the  life  of  this 
nation  is  still  standing  for  a  great  truth,  and 
because  of  that  truth  for  which  it  stands  and 
which  permeates  its  organism,  God  will  hold 
that  life  as  sacred,  and  as  such  maintain  it? 

Is  it  not  disclosing  the  glorious  fact  that  the 
same  popular  instinct,  which  originally  determ- 
ined the  form,  and  has  ever  since,  in  the  main, 
determined  the  administration  of  this  govern- 
ment, though  opposed  by  an  alien  civilization, 
leading  to  social  heresies,  revolts,  and  finally  civil 
war,  is,  nevertheless,  still  working  at  the  popu- 
lar heart,  and  is  destined  to  result  yet  in  the 
amity,  harmony,  organization,  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country? 

Nor  is  this  all;  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  very  year,  this  very  retributive  and  re- 
demptive year,  shall  yet,  through  the  wisely- 
directing  hand  of  Providence,  weave  the  web 
and  woof  of  the  winding-sheet  of  American 
slavery,  as  well  as  of  the  wedding-garment  of 
UNION  and  liberty,  one  and  inseparable,  now 
and  forever. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  commenced  as  yet  no 
crusade  direct  against  slavery,  but  the  "  stars  in 
their  courses"  have.  We  have  as  yet  aimed  no 
well-directed  blow  at  the  "origin  and  main- 
spring of  the  rebellion,"  but  the  almighty  forces 
of  God  and  nature  are  working  together  to  crush 
it  out  for  us. 

Events,  like  "John  Brown's  soul,"  with  re- 
sistless tread,  are  "marching  on" — "marching 
on."  Meanwhile  let  all  the  people,  accepting 
the  designs  of  the  Almighty  and  acting  up  to 
their  high  sense  of  duty,  catch  up  and  with  ex- 
ultation swell  the  glorious  refrain,  as  sung  by 
the  stalwart  sons  of  Massachusetts, 
"  Glory,  hallelaiah — amen !" 
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BY    I'UOF.    8.    W.   WILLIAMS, 


AMONG  my  earliest  lessons  in  natural  history- 
was  one  concerning  the  whale.  And  how  I 
opened  my  eyes  with  amazement  when  I  learned 
that  it  was  not  a  fish;  that  it  belonged  to  the 
same  class  of  animals  as  the  ox ;  that  it  brought 
forth  its  young  alive  and  suckled  them  with  its 
own  milk,  and  that  there  was  no  resemblance 
between  it  and  fishes,  except  that  it  lived 
wholly  in  water !  Nor  was  my  wonder  lessened 
when  I  found  that,  notwithstanding  its  enor- 
mous size,  its  throat  was  scarcely  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  man's  arm,  and  that  its  food  must, 
therefore,  be  only  the  smallest  creatures  of  the 
sea.  The  lesson  is  an  interesting  one,  and  will 
bear  repetition.  We  have  space,  however,  for 
only  a  brief  outline,  which  we  condense  from 
the  best  works  on  natural  history  accessible 
to  us. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  whales,  but  the 
two  principal  ones  are  the  Cachalot  or  sperma- 
ceti, and  the  Mysticete  or  Greenland  whale. 
They  are  all  distinguished  by  the  conical,  fish- 
like form  of  the  body,  covered  with  a  black  or 
spotted  skin,  smooth  and  naked,  adapted  for  the 
medium  in  which  they  live,  and  by  a  layer  of 
blubber  or  fat  between  the  skin  and  musdes, 
varying  in  thickness,  according  to  the  species, 
from  eight  to  twenty  inches.  Its  use  is  to  in- 
crease the  buoyancy  of  the  animal,  to  preserve 
the  vital  heat,  and  to  protect  against  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  the  water  in  the  abysses  of 
the  ocean.  In  the  largest  whales  the  fore-limbs 
of  the  body  are  modified  into  paddles  or  flip- 
pers, six  or  eight  feet  long,  with  which  they  are 
enabled  to  balance  themselves  in  the  water. 
There  are  no  hind  limbs,  and  the  vast  trunk 
terminates  in  a  fluked  tail  of  immense  size  and 
strength.  On  the  back  a  fin-like  organ  is  often 
observed,  but,  in  most  of  the  species,  it  contains 
no  bones,  and  consists  merely  of  a  hump  or  fold 
of  the  skin.  Their  mode  of  progression  is  by  a 
series  of  leaps  or  impulses  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tail,  which  is  bent  down  and  then 
struck  out  with  greater  or  less  violence,  accord- 
ing to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  animal  is 
moving.  The  eyes  are  exceedingly  small,  and 
situated  low  in  the  head,  a  little  back  of  and 
above  the  mouth.  There  is  no  external  ear,  but 
a  minute  aperture  capable  of  being  closed  at 
pleasure.  Under  water  the  hearing  is  very  acute, 
but  to  noises  in  the  air  the  whale  is  said  to  be 
quite  insensible.  The  cleft  of  the  mouth  is 
over   twenty    feet   long,    and    of   corresponding 

width.     The  teeth  vary  in  number,  and  in  some 
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varieties    their    place    is    supplied   with    horny 
plates  terminating  in  a  sort  of  fringe   or  beard. 

The  breathing  apparatus  of  the  whale  is  so 
arranged  that,  while  floating,  though  the  mouth, 
eyes,  and  ears  are  under  water,  respiration  may 
be  uninterrupted.  For  this  purpose  the  nos- 
trils, or  spiracles,  are  situated  on  top  of  the 
head,  and  through  these  the  animals  are  capa- 
ble of  expelling  the  water  which  they  take  into 
the  mouth  along  with  their  food.  This  act  is 
termed  blowing,  or  spouting,  and  the  noise 
which  they  make  in  thus  forcibly  ejecting  the 
water,  mingled  with  the  air  from  their  lungs,  can 
be  heard  to  a  great  distance. 

The  Cachalot  is  among  the  largest  of  the 
whales,  the  male  frequently  measuring  upward 
of  eighty  feet  in  length.  It  roams  the  ocean  at 
pleasure,  but  its  favorite  haunts  are  the  polar 
seas.  It  is  generally  seen  in  companies,  or 
"schools,"  consisting  of  half-grown  males  or  of 
females  attended  by  their  young,  and  guarded 
by  one  or  two  males  of  the  largest  size.  When 
parties  of  them  are  pursued  they  often  move  m 
lines  like  a  troop  of  horses,  advancing,  descend- 
ing, rising,  and  even  spouting  in  unison.  Their 
motion  through  the  water  does  not  usually  ex- 
ceed eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour.  As  many  as 
five  or  six  hundred  have  been  seen  thus  together, 
but  the  full-grown  males,  or  "  bull  whales,"  al- 
most always  go  alone  in  search  of  food,  and 
when  alone  they  are  very  incautious  and  easily 
killed. 

The  Cachalot  is  characterized  by  the  immod- 
erate size  of  the  head,  which  equals  one-third  the 
length  of  the  entire  body.  It  terminates  in  a 
deep,  abrupt,  truncated  snout,  projecting  beyond 
the  lower  jaw,  which  only  is  furnished  with 
teeth.  The  upper  part  of  the  skull  is  deeply 
concave,  and  in  this  cavity,  mainly,  is  secreted 
an  oily  fluid  which,  after  death,  concretes  into  a 
granulated,  yellowish  substance,  called  sperma- 
ceti. Large  whales  not  unfrequently  yield  more 
than  ten  barrels,  besides  oil.  It  is  purified  by 
pressing  in  hair  or  woolen  bags  between  iron 
plates  till  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle ;  it  is  then 
broken  into  small  fragments  and  boiled  in  water, 
where  the  impurities  are  separated  from  it.  Af- 
ter being  cooled  and  taken  from  the  first  water, 
it  is  put  into  a  boiler  with  clean  water,  to  which 
a  weak  solution  of  potash  is  gradually  added. 
This  process  is  repeated  thrice,  after  which  it  is 
poured  into  coolers,  where  it  hardens  into  a 
white,  semi-crystallized  mass,  and  on  being  cut 
exhibits  a  beautiful,  flaky  appearance,  so  well 
known  as  belonging  to  the  spermaceti  of  com- 
merce. Ambergris  is  also  found  as  a  concretion 
in  the  internal  vessels  of  the  Cachalot,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  product  of  a  weakly  or  dis- 
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eased  condition  of  the  body.  Like  other  whales 
it  is  clothed  with  a  layer  of  fat,  but  in  less 
abundance  than  in  the  common  whale.  The  oil 
procured  from  it,  however,  is  thinner  and  more 
valuable. 

In  the  Greenland,  or  right  whale,  as  it  is 
called,  the  ordinary  length  is  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet.  It  is  generally  found  in  pairs,  but  some- 
times, where  there  is  abundance  of  food,  large 
numbers  are  seen  together.  It  does  not  pos- 
sess teeth  like  the  Cachalot,  but  is  furnished 
with  plates  of  baleen,  or  whalebone,  in  the  upper 
jaw,  situated  transversely  and  parallel  to  each 
other  in  two  rows,  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ — 
the  largest  in  the  middle  and  the  smallest  on 
the  sides.  These  plates,  along  their  inner  mar- 
gin, are  fringed  at  their  extremities  with  nu- 
merous filaments,  or  beards,  of  the  same  horny 
nature,  and  among  these,  as  in  the  meshes  of  a 
net,  th-e  numerous  small  animals  which  form  its 
food  are  entangled.  The  blubber  is  abundant, 
and  is  often  found  twenty  inches  deep.  A  single 
whale  will  thus  yield  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
barrels  of  oil,  and  much  more  has  occasionally 
been  obtained. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  the  whale,  a  de- 
scription of  which  would  make  this  article  too 
long,  but  there  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. It  is  known  as  the  Rorqual,  and  differs 
somewhat  from  the  two  kinds  above  named,  in 
having  a  small  dorsal  fin  on  the  lower  part  of 
its  back.  It  is  of  the  largest  size,  not  unfre- 
quently  exceeding  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  activity  and  rapid  move- 
ments, and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  baleen  and  the  small  amount 
of  blubber,  it  is  seldom  attacked  by  whale  cap- 
tors. 

The  young  whales,  till  they  are  about  two 
years  old,  are  called  by  the  sailors  suckers  and 
short-heads ;  at  the  age  of  two  years  they  are 
called  stunts;  and  after  that  time  they  are  named 
skull-fish.  Their  movements  in  the  water  have 
also  peculiar  names  appropriated  to  them. 
When  the  whale  has  ceased  spouting,  or  his 
breathing  time  is  over,  he  slowly  sinks  into  the 
water.  The  flukes  are  then  lifted  high  in  the 
air,  and  the  animal  assumes  a  perpendicular  po- 
sition, and  so  descends  to  an  unknown  depth. 
This  act  is  called  "peaking  the  flukes."  Some- 
times the  whale  "breaches;"  that  is,  flings  him- 
self entirely  out  of  the  water  and  falls  back 
again  on  his  side.  When  lashing  the  water  with 
his  tail,  he  is  said  to  be  "lob-tailing." 

Whale-fishing  is  an  exciting  and  dangerous 
employment,  and  in  general  a  profitable  one. 
The  various  products  of  the  whale  contribute 
80  largely  to   the   comfort   and    convenience   of 


civilized  life,  that  the  whale  captor  has  always 
found  a  market  for  them ;  and  hence  cold,  fam- 
ine, peril,  shipwreck,  death  itself,  are  braved  in 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  these  monsters  of 
the  deep. 

Probably  the  earliest  whale  fishers  were  the 
Biscayans,  who  carried  on  the  enterprise  during 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
They  did  not  venture,  however,  outside  of  the 
bay,  and  the  whales  taken  by  them  were  of  the 
smallest  size.  Their  fisheries  gradually  declined 
as  the  whales  became  less  numerous  in  their 
waters,  and  other  and  better  fishing  grounds 
were  laid  open.  In  the  attempt  of  the  Western 
nations  to  discover  a  northern  passage  to  the 
Indies,  the  seas  near  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland 
were  found  to  swarm  with  these  animals,  and 
the  commercial  activity  of  Holland  and  England 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  discovery. 
Their  vessels  were  fitted  out,  and  the  whaling 
trade  established  in  the  Northern  Ocean.  The 
French,  Danes,  and  Hamburgers,  also  followed 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  new  business.  At 
first  the  whales  were  so  numerous  that  it  was 
easy  to  capture  them.  Besides  the  vessels  act- 
ually engaged  in  the  fishery,  many  others  were 
sent  in  ballast  to  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
the  whole  fleet  returned  home  laden  with  oil  and 
whalebone. 

The  sea  between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen 
is  now  nearly  abandoned,  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  the  whales,  and  the  whale  fishery  in  the 
North  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Davis's 
Straits,  But  it  has  sought  other  waters,  and 
has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  Southern  Ocean. 
In  this  enterprise  the  Americans  have  long 
taken  the  lead.  Before  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  colonies  had  entered  largely  into  the 
business,  and  Yankee  vessels  were  found  in  all 
waters.  Their  success  attracted  the  attention 
of  statesmen  in  the  mother  country,  and  in 
1774  Edmund  Burke  thus  eloquently  alludes  to 
it  in  a  speech  before  the  British  Parliament: 

"  Pass  by  the  other  parts  and  look  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  New  England  people  carry  on 
the  whale  fishery.  While  we  follow  them  among 
the  trembling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them 
penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits;  while  we  are 
looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  Circle,  we 
hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite 
region  of  polar  cold ;  that  they  are  at  the  antip- 
odes, and  engaged  under  the  frozen  Serpent  of 
the  South.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too 
remote  and  too  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp 
of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  restmg- 
place  for  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the 
equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than 
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the  accumulated  Winter  of  both  the  poles.  We 
learn  that,  while  some  of  them  draw  the  line  or 
strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  oth- 
ers run  the  longitude  and  pursue  their  gigantic 
game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  No  sea  but 
what  is  vexed  with  their  fisheries — no  climate 
that  is  not  witness  of  their  toils.  Neither  the 
perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of 
France,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of 
English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  peril- 
ous mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  pursued  by  this  recent  peo- 
ple; a  people  who  are  still  in  the  gristle  and 
not  yet  hardened  into  manhood." 

Whaling  vessels  are  furnished  with  water  and 
provisions  according  to  the  length  of  time  which 
it  is  expected  they  will  be  gone  on  a  voyage. 
Expeditions  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  if  expected  to 
spend  but  a  single  season  in  whaling,  require 
one  year  and  a  half.  Two  seasons  at  the  North 
require  two  and  a  half  years,  and  three  seasons, 
a  year  longer.  Sperm  whalemen  are  not  gov- 
erned by  these  seasons  as  the  right  whalers  are, 
and  may  therefore  be  absent  from  home  three 
or  four  years.  In  general,  however,  the  success 
of  the  voyage  determines  its  length.  Most  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  whaling  business  leave  our 
ports  in  the  Autumn,  and  the  greatest  number 
of  arrivals  is  in  the  Spring.  The  number  of 
American  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  in  the 
year  1857  was  186  ships  and  barks,  9  brigs,  and 
29  schooners.  Their  imports  for  the  year  amounted 
to  77,501  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  and  225,863  bar- 
rels of  common  whale  oil,  and  over  two  million 
pounds  of  whalebone.  The  whole  number  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  is  about 
650,  and  of  men  not  less,  perhaps,  than  20,000. 

When  a  whaling  vessel  arrives  on  the  fishing 
ground,  the  first  thing  is  to  put  a  man  in  a 
convenient  station,  called  the  "crow's  nest,"  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  principal  masts,  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out.  This  is  a  dangerous  position, 
both  on  account  of  the  cold  and  the  fierce  w^inds, 
by  which  he  is  liable  to  be  blown  overboard. 
The  appearance  of  a  whale  in  the  neighborhood 
is  indicated  by  the  columns  of  water  ascending 
from  its  nostrils  into  the  air,  when  it  comes  to 
the  surface  to  breathe.  The  spouting,  which 
continues  for  two  or  three  minutes,  is  visible 
from  a  great  distance.  Immediately  a  large 
boat  with  six  or  eight  men,  one  of  whom  holds 
the  rudder  and  the  other  the  harpoon,  is  dis- 
patched as  noiselessly  as  possible.  If  the  whale 
is  a  large  one  a  second  boat  is  sent  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  first.  The  harpoon  is  a  barbed 
lance  made  of  steel,  having  a  slender,  wooden 
shaft,  perhaps  five  feet  long,  and  firmly  fastened 
in  a  socket     When  at  a  convenient  distance  the 


harpooner,  seizing  a  favorable  opportunity,  hurls 
the  harpoon  with  all  his  might  into  the  side  or 
back  of  the  animal,  so  as  to  pierce  the  vitals, 
where  it  remains  fastened  by  the  barb.  The 
whale  becomes  furious  and  rapidly  takes  to 
flight,  diving  or  sinking  in  the  water.  A  long 
rope  connected  with  the  harpoon  is  immediately 
uncoiled  and  thrown  overboard  as  the  animal 
sinks,  so  that  the  boat  may  not  be  drawn  under 
by  it.  Sometimes  the  whale  descends  so  low 
that  two  or  three  coils  of  rope  must  be  fastened 
together.  After  it  has  remained  under  half  an 
hour  or  more,  the  loss  of  blood  and  pressure  of 
the  water  has  greatly  reduced  the  strength  of 
the  animal,  and  it  comes  to  the  surface  to 
breathe.  It  now  receives  a  new  harpoon,  that 
makes  it  disappear  again ;  and  this  process,  with 
piercing  it  with  lances,  is  continued  till  the  an- 
imal is  dead. 

When  dead  it  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
where  its  fat  is  carved  into  large  strips,  which 
are  pulled  off  and  hoisted,  by  means  of  capstans, 
on  board  the  ship.  This  operation  is  called 
flensing.  After  the  fat  of  one  side  is  removed 
the  whalebones  are  taken,  and  the  body  is  turned 
on  the  other  side,  which  undergoes  the  same  op- 
eration. The  carcass  is  left  to  the  sharks,  birds 
of  prey,  and  other  carnivorous  animals.  As 
soon  as  the  fat  is  hoisted  on  board,  it  is  cut  up 
into  small  pieces  and  cast  into  the  boiler,  a  fire 
started,  and  the  first  batch  of  oil  obtained,  and 
the  cracklings  of  the  blubber  are  then  used  for 
fuel.  The  hot  oil  is  strained  into  a  large  copper 
vessel,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  it  is  then 
stowed  away  in  the  casks.  We  give  a  graphic 
description  of  this  process  from  Ross  Browne's 
"  Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Cruise :" 

"  A  trying-out  scene  has  something  peculiarly 
wild  and  savage  in  it;  a  kind  of  indescribable 
uncouthness  which  renders  it  diflScult  to  describe 
w4th  any  thing  like  accuracy.  There  is  a  mur- 
derous appearance  about  the  blood-stained  decks, 
and  the  huge  masses  of  flesh  and  blubber  lying 
here  and  there,  and  a  ferocity  in  the  looks  of  the 
men,  hightened  by  the  red,  fierce  glare  of  the 
fires,  which  inspire  in  the  mind  of  the  novice 
feelings  of  mingled  disgust  and  awe.  But  one 
soon  becomes  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  and  re- 
gards them  with  the  indifference  of  a  veteran  in 
the  field  of  battle.  I  know  of  nothing  to  which 
this  part  of  the  whaling  business  can  be  more 
appropriately  compared  than  to  Dante's  pictures 
of  the  infernal  regions.  It  requires  but  little 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  the  smoke, 
the  hissing  boilers,  the  savage-looking  crew,  and 
the  waves  of  flame  that  burst  now  and  then 
from  the  flues  of  the  furnace,  part  of  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  scene  in  the  lower  regions." 
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A  single  illustration  of  the  method  of  pursuing 
and  attacking  whales,  and  of  the  dangers  at- 
tending their  capture  can  only  be  given.  The 
incident  is  selected  from  the  volume  just  quoted. 
The  sentinel  at  the  mast-head  has  given  the 
alarm  that  a  "  school "  of  sperm  whales  is  in 
sight,  and  the  captain  orders  the  boats  to  be 
lowered  at  once. 

"  Down  went  the  boats  with  a  splash.  Each 
boat's  crew  sprang  over  the  rail,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  larboard,  starboard,  and  waist  boats 
were  manned.  There  was  great  rivalry  in  get- 
ting the  start.  The  waist-boat  got  off  in  pretty 
good  time,  and  away  went  all  three,  dashing  the 
water  high  over  their  bows.  Nothing  could  be 
more  exciting  than  the  chase.  The  larboard 
boat,  commanded  by  the  mate,  and  the  waist- 
boat,  by  the  second  mate,  were  head  and  head. 

"  '  Pull !  pull  like  vengeance !'  shouted  the 
crew,  and  we  danced  over  the  waves,  scarcely 
seeming  to  touch  them. 

"  The  chase  was  now  truly  soul-stirring.  Some- 
times the  larboard,  then  the  starboard,  then  the 
waist-boat  took  the  lead.  After  we  had  run 
two  miles  at  this  rate  the  whales  turned  flukes, 
going  dead  to  windward. 

" '  Now  for  it,  my  lads !'  cried  P.  '  We  '11 
have  them  the  next  rising.  Now  pile  it  on — a 
long,  steady  pull !  That 's  it — that 's  the  way ! 
Those  v/hales  belong  to  us.  Do  n't  give  out! 
Half  an  hour  more  and  they  're  our  whales !' 

"  The  other  boats  had  veered  off  at  either  side 
of  us,  and  continued  the  chase  with  renewed 
ardor.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  lay  on  our 
oars  to  look  round  for  the  whales. 

"'There  she  blows!  right  ahead!'  shouted 
Tabor,  fairly  dancing  with  delight. 

"  '  There  she  blows !     There  she  blows !' 

" '  0,  Lord,  boys,  spring  I'  cried  P. 

"'Spring  it  is!  What  d'ye  say  now,  chum- 
mies?     Shall  we  take  those  whales?' 

"  To  this  general  appeal  every  man  replied  by 
putting  his  weight  on  his  oar,  and  exerting  his 
utmost  strength.  The  boat  flew  through  the 
water  with  incredible  swiftness,  scarcely  rising 
to  the  waves.  A  large  bull  whale  lay  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  us,  lazily  rolling  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea.  The  larboard  and  star- 
board boats  were  far  to  leeward  of  us,  tugging 
hard  to  get  a  chance  at  the  other  whales,  which 
were  now  blowing  in  every  direction. 

"  On  dashed  the  boat,  cleaving  its  way  through 
the  rough  sea  as  if  the  briny  element  were  blue 
smoke.  The  whale,  however,  turned  flukes  be- 
fore we  could  reach  him.  When  he  appeared 
again  above  the  surface  of  the  water  it  was 
evident  that  he  had  milled  while  down,  by 
which  maneuver  he  gained  on  us  nearly  a  mile. 


The  chase  was  now  almost  hopeless,  as  he  was 
making  to  windward  rapidly.  A  heavy,  black 
cloud  was  on  the  horizon,  portending  an  ap- 
proaching squall,  and  the  bark  was  fast  fad- 
ing from  sight.  Still  we  were  not  to  be  baffled 
by  discouraging  circumstances  of  this  kind,  and 
we  braced  our  sinews  for  a  grand  and  final 
effort. 

"  The  wind  had  by  this  time  increased  almost 
to  a  gale,  and  the  heavy  black  clouds  were 
scattering  over  us  far  and  wide.  Part  of  the 
squall  had  passed  off  to  leeward,  and  entirely 
concealed  the  bark.  Our  situation  was  rather 
unpleasant;  in  a  rough  sea,  the  other  boats  out 
of  sight,  and  each  moment  the  wind  increasing. 
We  continued  to  strain  every  muscle  till  we 
were  hard  upon  the  whale.  Tabor  sprang  to 
the  bow,  and  stood  by  with  the  harpoon. 

" '  Softly,  softly,  my  lads,'  said  the  headsman. 

"'Ay,  ay,  sir!' 

"  '  Hush-h-h !  softly.  Now  's  your  time,  Ta- 
bor !" 

"Tabor  let  fly  the  harpoon,  and  buried  the 
iron. 

"  '  Give  him  another !' 

"  '  Ay,  ay  I     Stern  all  I' 

"  '  Stern  all  1'  thundered  P. 

"  '  Stern  all !' 

"And,  as  we  rapidly  backed  from  the  whale, 
he  flung  his  tremendous  flukes  high  in  the  air, 
covering  us  with  a  cloud  of  spray.  He  then 
sounded,  making  the  line  whiz  as  it  passed 
through  the  chocks.  When  he  rose  to  the  sur- 
face again  we  hauled  up,  and  the  second  mate 
stood  ready  in  the  bow  to  dispatch  him  with 
lances. 

"  'Spouting  blood  !'  said  Tabor.  'ITe  is  a  dead 
whale!    He  won't  need  much  lancing.' 

"  It  was  true  enough,  for  before  the  officer 
could  get  within  dart  of  him  he  commenced  his 
dying  struggles.  The  sea  was  crimson  with  his 
blood.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  him  he 
was  belly  up.  We  lay  upon  our  oars  a  moment 
to  witness  his  last  throes,  and,  when  he  had 
turned  his  head  toward  the  sun,  a  loud,  simul- 
taneous cheer  burst  from  every  lip. 

"  It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  arrived  along 
side  of  the  bark  with  our  prize;  but  what 
was  our  surprise  to  find  that  the  starboard  and 
larboard  boats  had  killed  five  whales  between 
them  I  They  were  all  of  a  small  size,  and  did 
not  average  more  than  fifteen  barrels  each." 

We  had  intended  to  introduce  two  or  three 
other  illustrations  of  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
the  whale  fishery,  but  our  limit  is  reached. 
Whether  whaling  hereafter  will  be  carried  on  as 
extensively  as  at  present  is  doubtful,  for  science 
has  discovered  cheaper  materials  than  whale  oil. 
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Shod  with  the  Preparation  of  the  Gospel. — 
"  And  your  jeet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace."    Ephes.  vi,  15. 

The  legs  of  the  Grecian  warrior  were  defended  with 
greaves  of  brass,  copper,  or  other  metals.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  piece  of  armor  was  at  first  either  peculiar 
to  the  Grecians,  or  at  least  more  generally  used  by 
them  than  any  other  nations;  because  we  find  them  so 
perpetually  called  by  the  poet — euicvytfAtSeg  A^am — the 
well-greaved  Achaians.  But  they  seem  to  have  been 
equally  common  among  the  warriors  of  Canaan  and 
other  Eastern  countries.  When  Goliath  appeared  in 
complete  armor  and  challenged  the  armies  of  Israel  to 
furnish  a  man  able  to  contend  with  him  in  single  com- 
bat, he  wore  greaves  of  brass  upon  his  legs.  This 
piece  of  armor  is  also  recommended  by  the  apostle  in 
these  words  :  "  And  your  feet  shod  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  peace."  The  soldier  is  wont  to 
wear  greaves  of  brass,  or  a  sort  of  strong  boots,  to 
guard  his  feet  and  legs  against  briers  and  thorns,  the 
iron  spikes  which  the  enemy  scatters  in  his  way,  and 
the  sharp-pointed  stones  which  retard  his  march;  so 
must  the  heart  and  life  of  the  Christian  be  disengaged 
from  worldly  thoughts,  affections,  and  pursuits,  that 
would  hinder  him  in  his  heavenly  course;  and  be  filled 
with  holy  resolutions,  by  Divine  grace,  to  hold  on  his 
way,  in  spite  of  every  hardship  and  danger,  fortified 
against  the  many  snares  and  temptations  that  beset 
him  la  his  progress,  and  prepared  for  the  assault,  from 
what  enemy  or  quarter  soever  it  may  come. 

The  feet  were  protected  with  shoes  of  stout,  well- 
prepared  leather,  plated  or  spiked  on  the  sole,  to  pre- 
vent the  combatant  from  slipping.  Moses  seems,  at 
least  according  to  our  translation,  to  have  had  some 
allusion  to  shoes  of  this  kind  in  his  farewell  address 
to  the  tribes:  "Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass,  and 
as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be."  And  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  in  his  description  of  the  spiritual  armor: 
"Having  the  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace."  "  Not  iron,"  says  Calmet,  "  not 
steel;  but  patient  investigation,  calm  inquiry,  assidu- 
ous, laborious,  lasting;  if  not  rather  with  firm  footing 
in  the  Gospel  of  peace." 

The  Floods  axd  the  House  Built  upon  the 
Sand. — "  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  Jloods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it  Jell: 
and  great  was  the  fall  of  it."     Matt,  vii,  27. 

Mr.  Roberts  says  that  the  rains,  and  floods,  and 
winds  of  an  Eastern  monsoon  give  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  above  passage.  When  people  in  those  re- 
gions speak  of  the  strength  of  a  house,  it  is  not  by 


saying  it  will  last  so  many  years,  but,  "  It  will  out- 
stand  the  rains:  it  will  not  be  injured  by  the  floods." 
Houses  built  of  the  best  materials  and  having  deep 
foundations,  in  a  few  years  often  yield  to  the  rains  of 
a  monsoon.  At  first  a  small  crack  appears  in  some 
angle,  which  gradually  becomes  larger,  till  the  whole 
building  tumbles  to  the  ground.  And  who  can  wonder 
at  this,  when  he  considers  the  state  of  the  earth?  For 
several  months  there  is  not  a  drop  of  rain,  and  the 
burning  sun  has  loosened  the  ground;  when  at  once 
the  torrents  descend,  the  chapped  earth  suddenly 
swells,  and  the  foundations  are  moved  by  the  change. 
The  house  founded  upon  a  rock  can  alone  stand  the 
rains  and  floods  of  a  wet  monsoon. 

Let  niM  who  is  on  the  House-top  not  Comb 
Down. — "Let  him  which  is  on  the  house-top  not  come 
down  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house."  Matthew 
xxiv,  17. 

Mr.  Willyams^ Voyage  up  the  Mediterranean — seems 
to  afford  a  complete  elucidation  of  this  text.  He  says: 
"It  was  not  possible  to  view  this  country  without  call- 
ing to  mind  the  wonderful  events  that  have  occurred 
in  it  at  various  periods  from  the  earliest  times;  more 
particularly  the  sacred  life  and  history  of  our  Re- 
deemer pressed  foremost  on  our  minds.  One  thing 
struck  me  in  the  form  of  the  houses  in  the  town  now 
under  our  view,  which  served  to  corroborate  the  ac- 
count of  former  travelers  in  this  country  explaining 
several  passages  of  Scripture,  particularly  the  follow- 
ing: In  Matthew  xxiv,  17,  our  blessed  Savior,  in  de- 
scribing the  distresses  which  shortly  would  overwhelm 
the  land  of  Judea,  tells  his  disciples,  'when  the  abom- 
ination of  desolation  is  seen  standing  in  the  holy  place, 
let  him  who  is  on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to 
take  any  thing  out  of  his  house,  but  fly,'  etc.  The 
houses  in  this  country  are  all  flat-roofed,  and  commu- 
nicate with  each  other:  a  person  there  might  proceed 
to  the  city  walls  and  escape  into  the  country,  without 
coming  down  into  the  street." 

The  Scene  of  Christ's  Temptation. — "  And  Jesus, 
being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  returned  from  Jordan,  and 
was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness."     LuLe  iv,  1. 

Mr.  Maundrell,  in  his  travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  sup- 
posing he  identified  the  place  which  was  the  scene  of 
Christ's  temptations,  thus  describes  it:  "From  this 
place — the  Fountain  of  the  Apostles — yoa  proceed  in 
an  intricate  way  among  hills  and  valleys  interchange- 
ably, all  of  a  very  barren  aspect  at  present,  but  dis- 
covering evident  signs  of  the  labor  of  the  husbandman 
in  ancient  times.  After  some  hours'  travel  in  this  sort 
of  road,  you   arrive  at   the   mountainous   desert  into 
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which  our  blessed  Savior  was  led  by  the  spirit  to  be 
tempted  by  the  devil.  A  most  miserable,  dry,  barren 
place  it  is,  consisting  of  high  rocky  mountains,  so  torn 
and  disordered  as  if  the  earth  had  suffered  some  great 
convulsion,  in  which  its  very  bowels  had  been  turned 
outward." 

The  Law  our  Schoolmaster. — "  Wherefore  the  law 
was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we 
might  be  justified  by  faith."     Qal.  Hi,  24. 

Dr.  Roberts  says  that  the  Hindoos  have  some  books 
which  they  call  schoolmaster,  etasariyan,  or,  rather, 
schoolmaster-booh,  meaning,  they  will  teach  science  with- 
out the  help  of  a  master.  When  a  man  who  was  for- 
merly in  poverty  has  learned  how  to  procure  a  com- 
fortable living,  he  says,  "Ah!  my  adversity  was  my 
teacher:  it  has  guided  me  into  this." 

The  Flight  of  "Winter. — "  Lo,  the  Winter  is  past." 
Song  of  Sol.  ii,  12. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  about  the  time  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification,  when  the  weather  is  fair,  the 
lark  is  the  bird  whose  voice  is  first  heard  in  the  fields. 
Gotthold,  listening  to  its  notes  at  this  early  season,  re- 
flected thus:  0  my  God!  how  this  little  bird,  by  the 
impulse  of  nature,  exults  in  the  hope  that  rude  Winter 
is  now  about  to  give  place  to  the  delightful  Spring! 
Ought  not  I,  too,  heartily  to  rejoice  and  praise  thee 
with  my  song,  for  the  lively  hope  I  entertain  that  the 
winter  of  this  troubled  life  of  time  will  soon  be  past, 
and  that  the  summer  of  our  redemption  and  entrance 
into  celestial  joy  draweth  near?  0  Lord  God!  my 
soul  exults,  my  heart  leaps,  my  spirit  rejoices  at  the 
thought  of  what  thou  hast  prepared  for  those  that  love 
thee. 

Gotthold  proceeded:  Here  below  believers  have  a 
rough  and  stormy  winter  to  endure,  for  love  has  waxed 
cold  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  iniquity  abounds. 
(Matthew  xxiv,  12.)  They  are  pressed  and  straitened 
with  affiictions  of  every  kind.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep 
at  the  noise  of  thy  waterspouts.  All  thy  waves  and 
thy  billows  are  gone  over  them.  (Ps.  xlii,  7.)  The 
world  is  a  sheet  of  ice,  on  which  they  walk  with  con- 
tinual danger,  and  all  its  possessions  are  like  snow, 
which  only  serves  to  dazzle  the  eyes,  and  then  melts 


and  disappears.  But  in  the  better  land,  where  thou 
art  present,  0  lovely  and  loving  God,  and  where  thy 
paradise  is  ever  fair  and  green,  they  shall  find  Sum- 
mer at  last.  Ah,  Lord  Jesus!  in  spirit  I  hear  thee 
whispering  to  my  soul.  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 
for,  lo,  the  Winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone, 
the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth.  (Song  of  Solomon 
ii,  10-12.) 

Lord  God!  0  rend  these  visible  heavens,  that  I  may 
see  the  invisible.  I  have  had  enough  of  the  shadows 
of  this  world;  let  me  gaze  on  thy  substantial  glory! 
Speed  on,  my  life!  Ye  ages,  roll  away!  Pass  by,  ye 
years!  that  I  may  at  last  reach  the  place  where  I  shall 
see  Jesus. 

The  Violet,  its  Uses  and  Lessons. — Gotthold  hav- 
ing  been  presented  with  a  bunch  of  blue  violets,  re- 
galed himself  with  their  delightful  fragrance,  and 
thanked  God  for  the  manifold  kinds  of  refreshment 
which  be  provides  for  man.  He  also  took  occasion  to 
express  the  following  thoughts:  This  beautiful  and 
odoriferous  little  flower  may  furnish  me  with  a  pleas- 
ing image  of  a  humble  and  godly  heart.  It  is  a  lowly 
plant,  and  creeps  upon  the  ground;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  charms  the  eye  with  its  celestial  blue,  and,  by  its 
noble  perfume,  far  excels  many  of  its  more  stately  and 
pompous  mates  o-f  the  garden,  such  as  the  tulip  and 
imperial  crown.  In  the  same  way  there  are  persons 
who,  to  themselves  and  O'thers,  appear  base  and  hum- 
ble, but  who  resemble  the  Lord  Jesus  in  meekness  and 
lowliness  of  heart.  They  thus  bear  the  genuine  hue 
of  heaven,  and  are  preferred  by  God  to  others  who 
parade  their  spiritual  or  bodily  gifts.  The  apothecary, 
too,  extracts  the  juice  of  this  little  flower,  and,  mixing 
it  with  melted  sugar,  produces  a  cooling  and  invigora- 
ting cordial;  and  even  so  the  Most  High  infuses  the 
sirup  of  his  grace  into  the  humble  heart,  and  so  makes 
it  the  means  of  comfart  and  edifi/cation  to  others. 

My  God!  my  glory  shall  be  not  to  seek  my  own 
glory,  but  thine.  I  have  no  wish  to^  be  a  gaudy  flower, 
if  I  can  only  please  thee  and  profit  my  neighbor. 
Greatness  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  possession  of 
lofty  gifts,  but  in  using  lofty  gifts  with  a  humble  mind, 
to  the  praise  of  the  Most  Higlv. 


IrrUs    attfi    %utvltB 


Prescience  of  Free  Acts. — "Inquirer,"  in  the 
December  number,  is  unable  to  perceive  the  perfect 
compatibility  of  God's  prescience  of  human  acts  and  a 
state  of  probation.  All  his  trouble  arises  from  assum- 
ing that  foreknowledge  is  causative — that  God's  fore- 
knowing that  a  man  will  act  so  and  so,  causes  him  so 
to  act,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  act  other- 
wise; whereas,  foreknowledge  has  no  influence  at  all 
on  the  thing  foreknown;  for  things  do  not  take  place 
because  they  are  foreknown,  but  are  foreknown  be- 
cause they  will  take  place.  For  this  reason  God's  fore- 
knowing the  destiny  of  every  man,  in  no  way  conflicts 
with  the  probationary  character  of  life.  God  simply 
furnishes  the  way  and  the  ability,  and   then   lets   man 


try  himself — mark  ont  his  own  destiny.  God  fore- 
knows that  I  will  strike  my  child  to-morrow ;  now, 
does  "Inquirer"  think  this  foreknowledge  destroys 
the  voluntariness  of  my  striking?  Certainly  not.  But 
does  he  doubt  that  God  foreknows  my  action  ?  If  so, 
his  notion  degrades  God  and  contradicts  Scripture. 
Does  "  Inquirer,"  or  does  he  not  know  that  Scripture 
affirms  that  God  foreknew  that  Pharaoh  would  not  let 
Israel  go;  that  wicked  men  would  crucify  Jesus;  that 
Judas  would  betray  him;  that  the  Romans  would  de- 
stroy Jerusalem,  etc.?  And  does  he  suppose  that  be- 
cause God  foreknew  a  wicked  man  would  betray  Jesns, 
therefore  ho  could  not  avoid  so  great  a  wickedness? 
That  God   foreknew  Judas's  crime  the  Bible  affirms; 
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that  thereby  he  became  guilty  the  Bible  also  affirms; 
we,  therefore,  infer  that  God's  prescience  of  the  actions 
of  human  life  in  no  way  conflicts  with  its  probationary 
character.  J-  P-  L- 

Apothecaries'  Symbols. — In  answer  to  the  question 
of  "  L.  H.,"  I  would  reply,  that  in  olden  time  in  Greece 
the  dispenser  of  medicine  carried  his  drugs  and  com- 
pounds to  his  patrons  in  an  earthen  pot  or  urn;  hence 
the  name  apothecary,  signifying  "one  who  puts  up." 
In  process  of  time  this  practice  was  discontinued,  the 
apothecary  renting  a  shop,  the  jars  and  bottles  con- 
taining the  remedies  being  placed  in  the  window; 
but  the  medicines  being  affected  by  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun,  they  were  removed  from  the  window,  and 
liquids,  highly  colored  and  attractive,  in  several  varie- 
ties, were  substituted.  Sallie  S. 

Cromwell's  Place  of  Burial. — The  actual  place 
of  Cromwell's  burial  still  remains  doubtful.     In  con- 
versing lately  with  an   intelligent  fellow-traveler,  he 
informed    rae  that  it   is   believed    the   Protector's   re- 
mains repose  in  a  quiet  village  church  in  Northamp- 
tonshire— Narbourgh — close  to  the  tomb   of  his  wife, 
and  of  his  favorite  daughter,  Mrs.  Claypoole.     Adjoin- 
ing the  grave  of  the  latter  is  a  stone  without  any  in- 
scription; and  the  tradition  in  the  village  is,  that  this 
covers  the  body  of  the  Protector,  which  soon  after  his 
death  was  privately  brought  into  the  church  and  buried 
by  night.     To  no  one,  probably,  have  so  many  places 
of  interment  been  given  as  to  Cromwell.     According 
to  some,  the  body,  sheeted  in  lead,  was  thrown  into 
the  Thames.     The  field  of  Naseby  is  next  fixed  upon. 
Westminster  Abbey  is  specially   named;  as  also   the 
center  of  Red  Lion  Square.     A  most  absurd  story  has 
been  related  that,  on   the  exhumation  of  the  body  of 
Cromwell  with  those  of   Ireton  and  Bradshaw,  after 
the  Restoration,  that  of  Charles  I  was  substituted  and 
suspended  on  the  gallows.     We  know  how  completely 
this   tale  has  been  exposed ;  but   it  proves  now  what 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  many  other  reports. 
Upon  one  point,  connected  with  his  death  and  burial, 
there  can  be  no  question.     There  was  something  mys- 
terious in  the  disposal  of  his  body  from  the  very  first, 
and  various  authors,  those  of  opposite  opinions,  posi- 
tively assert  that  it  was  never  carried  to  Westminster 
Abbey.     An  apprehension  prevailed  that  his  remains 
might  be  exposed  to  insult.     Lingard  says,  "  Rumors 
of  an  intended  explosion  during  the  ceremony  were 
circulated,"  and  precautions  were,  therefore,  adopted 
to  prevent  what  must  have  proved  so  painful  to  thd 
feelings  of  his  family,  his  private  friends,  and  his  po- 
litical adherents.     When   lying  in   state   in  Somerset- 
House,  his  effigy  was  placed  on  a  bed  of  state,  which 
covered,  or  was  supposed  to  cover,  the  coffin.     In  defi- 
ance of  every  precaution,  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary, from  its  decomposition,  speedily  to  inter  the  body; 
and   the   coffin,  it   is  said,   was  "  secretly  deposited  at 
night  in  a  vault  at  the  west  end  of  the  middle  aisle  of 
Henry  VII's  chapel." 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  the  gorgeous  funeral 
which  took  place  some  weeks  after  Cromwell's  death 
was  an  empty  ceremony.  A  body  may  have  been  sub- 
stituted without  difficulty,  and  an  effigy  of  Cromwell 
"  was  carried  to  the  Abbey  and  placed  in  a  splendid 
cenotaph." 


On  the  whole,  considering  that,  on  Cromwell's  death, 
a  general  impression  prevailed  that  his  body  would  be 
exposed  to  insult,  and  that  from  physical  causes  his 
interment  could  not  be  delayed,  might  not  his  relations 
consider  that  the  family  burial-place  in  Northampton- 
shire was  the  spot  where  privacy  might  be  best  in- 
sured, and  where  Cromwell  might  be  most  "quietly 
inurned;"  especially  if  the  body  was  brought  down  by 
stealth,  and  the  obsequies  were  performed,  as  is  be- 
lieved, at  midnight. — Eng.  Notes  and  Queries. 

L.  L.  D.  or  LL.  D. — In  the  "  Fasti  Oxonienses,"  of 
Anthony  Wood,  a  careful  statement  is  made  of  "  all 
doctors  of  what  faculty  soever,"  who  have  "proceeded" 
in  due  course,  or  have  been  "incorporated,"  or  have 
been  "created"  such  from  A.  D.  1500  to  A.  D.  1690. 
Under  the  heading — "Doctors  of  the  Civil  Law,"  he 
mentions  all  "such  who  were  licensed  to  proceed  in 
the  civil  law,  or  admitted  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  in 
order  to  proceed,  or  to  be  completed  doctors  in  the  act 
following."  Under  the  heading,  "  Doctors  of  the  Can- 
on Law,"  he  mentions  "such  who  were  licensed  to 
proceed  in  the  decrees,  or  canon  law,"  etc.  This  dis- 
tinction is  carefully  observed,  year  by  year,  till  A.  D. 
1528 — after  which  no  one  appears  to  have  been  admit- 
ted at  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  "  Doctor  of  the  Canon 
Law."  A.  D.  1540  the  thirty-second  of  Henry  VIII, 
occurs  for  the  first  time  the  heading,  "  Doct.  of  both 
the  Laws."  Also,  A.  D.  1542,  A.  D.  1543,  we  have  the 
heading,  "Doct.  of  the  LL." — and  in  1545,  "Doct.  of 
LL." — that  is,  canon  and  civil. 

The  faculties  of  civil  law  and  of  scholastic  theology, 
or  divinity,  were  established  at  Oxford  about  A.  D. 
1149.  The  faculty  of  canon  law  dates  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  few  years  after  Gratian 
compiled — A.  D.  1151 — his  Deeretorum  Collectanea. 
Two  faculties  of  law  were  thus  maintained  in  the  uni- 
versity till  the  period  of  Protestant  Reformation.  In 
numerous  cases  the  same  individuals  became  graduates 
in  both,  and  were  called  "Juris  Utriusque  Doctores;" 
as  to  this  day  in  the  continental  universities.  Henry 
VIII,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D. 
1535,  after  the  rupture  with  the  Pope,  forbade,  by 
mandate,  the  delivery  of  lectures  in  the  canon  law, 
and  the  conferring  of  any  degree  in  that  faculty. 
From  that  time  no  degree  in  the  canon  law  has  been 
conferred  by  the  English  universities. 

No  one,  familiar  with  the  history  of  European  uni- 
versities, can  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation 
to  be  given  to  the  degree  of  LL.  D. — it  is  simply  Doc- 
tor of  the  Civil  and  the  Canon  Law;  and  the  invaria- 
ble abbreviation  used  by  the  universities  themselves, 
and  by  their  historians,  as  well  as  by  all  scholars 
abroad,  is  "LL.  D.,"  and  never  "  L.  L.  D." 

E.  F.  H. 

China. — From  Maclay's  book  on  China,  we  learn 
that  female  infanticide  is  so  fearfully  prevalent  that 
out  of  five  infant  females  born  in  one  Chinese  family, 
as  many  as  three  are  not  permitted  to  live.  Does  there 
not  result  from  this  a  large  excess  of  male  over  female 
adults  in  China?  Is  there  in  China  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  male  adults  who  do  not  marry  than  in  other 
countries?     How  is  it?  J.  P.  L. 

Man-of-War. — What  is  the  origin  of  the  name, 
"man-of-war,"  as  applied  to  naval  vessels? 
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Satinos  and  Doings  or  Animals — The  Disobedient  Lamb. — 
"  Keep  closer  to  me,  Baakin,"  said  a  mother  sheep  one  day 
to  her  wild,  playful  little  lamb  as  they  were  grazing  in  a 
field  amid  a  large  flock ;  "  you  are  so  giddy  that  I  can  not 
trust  you  far  away." 

For  about  half  an  hour  Baakin  obeyed  his  mother,  and 
nibbled  the  grass  close  to  her  side;  then  another  lamb  came 
and  asked  him  to  play;  and  they  began  to  Jump  about 
together,  and  raced  each  other  along  the  field. 

Mamma  sheep  shook  her  head,  and  called  after  them; 
but  the  thoughtless  young  things  neither  hoard  nor  saw 
her,  and  their  little  black  legs  scampered  up  and  down  at  a 
great  rate. 

While  frolicking  in  this  manner  they,  without  knowing 
it,  reached  a  corner  of  the  field  far  from  their  mothers. 
They  stopped  to  rest  a  little  while,  and  lay  down  close  to  a 
hedge,  where  they  fell  asleep.  When  they  awoke  Baakin 
lifted  up  his  head,  looked  around  him,  and  said, 

*•  I  wonder  where  that  hole  in  the  hedge  goes  to.  I  should 
like  to  see." 

"  You  had  better  not,"  said  his  companion  ;  *'  the  sun  is 
getting  low  in  the  sky,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  go  back  to 
our  mothers,  as  they  will  be  uneasy." 

"There  can  be  no  harm  in  just  looking,"  replied  Baakin. 
"I  very  much  want  to  know  what  is  on  the  other  side." 

"Well,  do  as  you  please,"  again  said  his  friend;  "this 
field  is  enough  for  me,  so  I  shall  walk  slowly  back  and  you 
can  overtake  me.  Be  sure  you  do  not  go  beyond  the  hole, 
for  I  have  very  often  heard  your  mother  tell  you  never  to  be 
out  of  sight  without  her  leave." 

"I  think  I  can  take  care  of  myself,"  observed  Baakin, 
tossing  up  his  little  head  as  if  he  were  affronted. 

He  walked  off  from  his  friend,  and  on  reaching  the  hole 
was  quite  surprised  to  see  a  large  place  without  hedges,  full 
of  little  hills,  small  pools  of  water,  and  uneven  ground. 

"How  I  should  like  to  climb  up  those  hills,"  said  the 
naughty  lamb,  "  and  rush  down  again  through  those  ponds ! 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  there  now,  it  must  be  such  fun. 
I  only  wonder  our  master  never  takes  us  there ;  and  when  I 
tell  my  mamma  how  very  nice  it  is  I  am  sure  she  will  for- 
give me;  and  I  shall  soon  be  back." 

So  out  went  Baakin,  and  soon  found  himself  unexpectedly 
slipping  down  a  bank.  He,  however,  reached  the  bottom  in 
safety,  and  when  there  set  ofl"  to  eiyoy  himself.  He  jumped 
and  kicked  about,  and  often  thought  it  was  time  to  go  back ; 
but  then  he  saw  some  pretty  flowers  which  he  would  like  to 
munch,  and  he  ran  up  to  them;  and  so  he  went  on  and  on, 
till  at  last  the  light  began  to  go  away,  and  then  he  was  a 
little  frightened.  He  tried  to  get  back  the  way  he  came, 
but  he  could  no  longer  find  it,  and  as  it  grew  darker  and 
darker  he  could  not  see  where  to  set  his  feet,  and  they  slipped, 
and  more  than  once  he  soused  into  the  water.  0,  how  he 
then  wished  he  had  minded  what  his  mamma  said  I  and  as 
he  thought  of  his  mother,  and  how  very  unhappy  she  would 
be  about  him,  he  laid  himself  down  and  cried. 

Baakin  was  not  a  bad-hearted  lamb,  and  really  did  love 
his  mother;  but  he  was  thoughtless,  and  fancied  himself 
cleverer  than  he  really  was,  which  made  him  think  he  knew 
better  tban  she  did.  Now,  however,  he  found  out  the  truth, 
and  put  his  little  head  down  and  sobbed.  He  then  recol- 
lected that  in  a  short  time  the  moon  would  rise,  and  by  her 
light  he  perhaps  might  find  his  way  to  the  field,  so  he  de- 
termined to  remain  where  he  was  till  she  appeared. 

Moonlight  was  longer  coming  than  he  thought,  but  no 
sooner  did  it  shine  upon  him  than  he  got  up,  shook  himself, 
mounted  on  the  highest  of  the  hills,  looked  around  him,  saw 
the  hedge  a  great  way  off,  and  turned  toward  it,  feeling  more 
and  more  at  every  step  his  great  naughtiness. 
At  laat  the  lost  lamb  reached  the  hole  in  the  hedge,  and 


tried  to  get  up  the  bank  and  creep  through  it;  but  the 
ground  was  slippery,  and  he  tumbled  down  again;  he  rested, 
and  then  he  tried  once  more.  This  time  he  got  his  head 
through  the  hole,  and  what  was  his  surprise,  his  fright,  and 
his  distress  when  he  saw  that  all  the  eheep  were  gone  out 
of  the  field,  not  one  left.  He  was  so  startled  that  his  knees 
trembled,  and  he  fell  down  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  bank, 
where  he  lay  for  some  time,  as  if  he  were  quite  stupefied. 
At  last  he  cried  out,  "Mamma,  mamma!  why  did  you  go 
away  and  leave  your  child  all  alone  ?"  Then  he  knew  It 
was  he  who  had  left  her,  and  that  he  deserved  his  punish- 
ment. When  it  was  too  late  he  promised  that  he  never 
would  do  so  any  more,  and  would  try  all  he  could  to  make 
np  for  his  disobedience. 

After  lying  for  a  little  while  thinking  what  he  could  do, 
Baakin  supposed  it  would  be  best  to  get  back  to  the  field  in 
case  the  shepherd  should  look  for  him  ;  but,  worse  and  worse, 
when  he  tried  to  move  he  found  he  had  hurt  his  leg  in  his 
fall,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lie  among  the  thorns  and  the 
brambles,  without  a  blade  of  grass  on  that  sand-bank  to 
moisten  his  mouth,  and  he  thought  he  should  lie  there  till 
he  died  of  hunger. 

Once  or  twice  during  that  long  night  he  fancied  he  heard 
dogs  bark,  and,  as  he  was  so  silly  as  to  be  afraid  of  dogs, 
he  thought  they  would  come  and  kill  him.  Nobody  knows 
how  miserable  he  was  as  he  lay  there,  wet  from  having  been 
in  the  ponds,  cold  and  stiff,  moaning  and  crying.  At  last, 
quite  exhausted,  he  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  awoke  the  sun 
was  high,  and  he  tried  to  rise.  He  could  not  stand,  and  in 
his  pain  cried  out,  "0,  dear!  0,  dear!  I  suppose  I  have 
broken  my  leg.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  stand  any  more.  I 
shall  never  see  my  dear  mamma  again.  What  shall  I  do  I 
what  shall  I  do!" 

As  poor  Baakin  lay  bleating  and  crying,  two  young  ladies 
were  taking  an  early  walk,  before  the  violent  heat  of  the 
Summer  day  came  on ;  and  they  had  passed  along  the  hedge 
to  gather  wild  roses  while  the  dew  was  upon  them.  When 
they  heard  the  lamenting  of  the  lamb  one  said,  "  There  is 
a  poor  little  creature  in  distress ;  let  us  look  and  see  what 
can  be  done  for  it."  They  soon  came  up  to  Baakin,  who 
trembled  when  he  saw  them,  but  said  "Baa"  in  a  very 
weak  voice.  They  pitied  him  very  much,  and  tried  to  set 
him  on  his  legs;  but  when  they  found  that  he  could  not 
stand  they  felt  him  all  over,  and  as  he  started  when  they 
touched  his  leg,  they  were  sure  that  was  the  part  in  which 
he  was  hurt. 

At  first  the  young  ladies  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
him,  but  at  last  they  agreed  to  carry  him  in  turns,  and, 
recollecting  they  had  passed  a  field  in  which  was  a  large 
flock  of  sheep,  they  supposed  he  might  belong  to  it,  and  said 
they  would  take  him  there.  Baakin  longed  to  tell  them 
who  he  was,  but  he  could  not  speak  their  language,  and  all 
he  could  do  was  to  bleat  and  lick  their  hands.  He  was  very 
fat,  and  therefore  very  heavy,  but  they  did  not  mind  that, 
and  sometimes  put  him  across  their  shoulders,  but  seeing 
this  gave  him  pain,  they  carried  him  in  their  aprons.  They 
were  often  obliged  to  rest,  and  they  sat  down  and  rubbed 
him,  and  fed  him  with  handfnls  of  fine,  cool  grass,  which 
did  him  a  great  deal  of  good. 

At  last  the  kind  helpers  of  the  lamb  came  to  the  field 
where  the  flock  was;  they  opened  the  gate  and  went  iu. 
They  looked  round  them,  and  saw  a  sheep  lying  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  others,  appearing  to  be  very  sad,  and  now 
and  then  moaning.  Baakin  bleated  ;  she  stood  up,  put  back 
her  ears  and  listened.  He  bleated  again,  and  she  rushed  to 
the  place  where  the  young  ladies  stood  with  him  in  their 
arms,  crying  aloud  ;  they  laid  him  down  on  the  ground,  and 
the  two  then  bleated  togother  so  much  that  many  of  the 
other  sheep  came  round  them  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
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The  young  ladies  almost  cried  to  see  the  joy  of  the  good 
mother,  and  were  qiiite  pleased  that  they  had  hrought  her 
child  to  her.  She  did  not  scold  him  as  he  deserved,  hut  told 
him  how  unhappy  she  had  been,  and  was  very  sorry  ho  was 
80  hurt.  She  laid  herself  close  to  him  to  warm  him,  and 
said  that  the  shepherd  had  come  in  a  great  hurry  to  take 
them  to  another  field;  that  his  dogs  had  driven  them  all 
close  together,  and  she  thought  he  was  in  the  crowd,  so  that 
it  was  not  till  they  were  far  away  that  sho  know  ho  was  not 
there. 

The  young  ladies  went  to  the  farmer's  house  to  tell  what 
they  had  done,  and  asked  him  to  see  to  the  lamb's  hurt  leg. 
He  was  greatly  obliged  to  them  for  carrying  him  so  far,  and 
gave  them  some  strawberries  and  cream  for  breakfast.  lie 
then  went  to  Bafikin,  and  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  he 
had  only  sprained  and  not  broken  his  leg.  He  put  a  band- 
age upon  it,  and  the  lamb  was  soon  able  to  skip  round  his 
mother,  whose  side  he  took  care  never  to  leave  again  as 
long  as  sho  lived.  By  the  time  sho  died  he  himself  was 
grown  up,  and  walked  about,  with  a  bell  round  his  neck,  at 
the  head  of  the  flock.  He  told  all  the  young  lambs  the 
story  of  the  night  passed  in  such  sorrow  and  pain,  and  how 
he  should  have  died  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  kind  young 
ladies;  and  how  all  his  trouble  came  from  not  minding 
what  his  mamma  said,  and  thinking  he  knew  better  than 
any  body  else. 

Eddt  and  the  Stkono  Man  to  Carry  Him  Over  the 
Mountains. — The  little  child  was  dying.  His  weary  limbs 
were  racked  with  pain  no  more.  The  flush  was  fading  from 
his  thin  cheeks,  and  the  fever  that  had  been  for  weeks  dry- 
ing up  his  blood  was  now  cooling  rapidly  under  the  touch 
of  the  icy  hand  that  was  upon  him. 

There  were  sounds  and  tokens  of  bitter  but  suppressed 
grief  in  that  dim  chamber,  for  the  dying  boy  was  one  very 
dear  to  many  hearts. 

The  father  and  mother  stood  beside  Eddy's  bed  and 
watched  his  heavy  breathing.  He  had  been  silent  for  some 
time,  and  appeared  to  sleep.  Suddenly  his  blue  eyes  opened 
wide,  and  a  beautiful  smile  broke  over  his  features.  He 
looked  upward  and  forward  first,  then  said,  "  Mother,  what 
is  the  name  of  the  beautiful  country  that  I  see  beyond  the 
mountains — the  high  mountains?" 

"I  can  see  nothing,  my  child,"  said  the  mother;  "there 
are  no  mountains  in  the  sight  of  our  house." 

"Look  here,"  said  the  child,  pointing  upward,  "yonder 
are  the  mountains.  Can  you  see  them  now?"  he  asked  in 
great  astonishment,  as  his  mother  shook  her  head. 

"They  are  near  me  now — so  large  and  high,  and  behind 
them  the  country  looks  so  beautiful,  and  the  people  are  so 
happy — there  are  no  sick  children  there.  Papa,  can  you  not  see 
behind  the  mountains?    What  land  is  it?" 

The  father  replied,  "The  land  you  see  is  heaven,  my 
child." 

"Yes,  it  is  heaven.  0,  let  me  go!  Father,  will  you  not 
carry  me  over  the  mountains?  Take  me  in  your  arms  and 
carry  me,  for  they  call  me  from  the  other  side,  and  I  must 
go.  Do  n't  cry,  mother.  Come  with  me  across  the  mount- 
ains." 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  that  chamber,  and  upon  every 
heart  there  fell  a  solemn  awe,  as  if  the  curtain  which  con- 
cealed the  mysteries  of  eternity  was  about  to  be  withdrawn 
from  before  their  sight. 

At  length  dying  little  Eddy  turned  to  his  mother  with  a 
face  beaming  with  heavenly  delight,  and,  stretching  out  his 
little  arms,  he  cried,  "Good-by,  mother,  I  am  not  afraid 
any  more,  the  strong  Man  has  come  to  carry  me  over  the 
mountains." 

These  were  his  parting  words.  Upon  his  mother's  breast 
he  breathed  his  last,  and  they  laid  the  little  body  down 
again  upon  the  pillows,  and  closed  the  lids  over  the  beauti- 
ful blue  eyes  over  which  the  mist  of  death  had  gathered 
heavily,  and,  bowing  by  the  bedside,  they  prayed  with  sub- 
missive but  bleeding  hearts,  and  said,  "The  Lord  gave  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 


Love  for  a  DROWNiNa  Little  Son. — The  follow- 
ing, says  a  new  subscriber,  occurred  to  a  pastor  of  one 
of  our  city— Philadelpbia — Churches,  and  is  given  as  I 
heard  him  relate  it: 

I  was  enjoying  myself  with  two  or  three  of  my  little  boys 
one  fine  afternoon  by  sailing  upon  the  noble  Delaware.  We 
were  gliding  along  pleasantly.  I  was  engaged  in  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  boat,  when  a  noise  behind  me  startled  me. 
Suddenly  turning  round  I  saw  my  little  Harry  several  feet 
from  the  boat,  and  just  sinking.  In  one  spring,  turning  the 
helm,  I  plunged  after  him.  I  always  loved  the  little  fellow, 
my  youngest,  and  the  pet  of  the  family.  My  heart  always 
beat  high  in  hope  of  him,  but  at  that  moment  a  most  in- 
tense aflection  and  warm,  burning  love  gushed  through  my 
heart  toward  the  boy,  and,  whether  it  was  the  Spirit  of  God 
or  not  I  can  not  say,  but  I  appeared  to  plainly  hear  the 
words,  "Such  is  the  love  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  redeemed." 
It  was  a  strange  feeling,  a  glowing,  ardent  love,  and  there, 
struggling  in  the  waves,  I  had  such  a  glorious  view  of  the 
plan  of  salvation  as  had  never  before  been  presented  to  me. 

A  Rat  Rebel. — One  day  in  November  last,  just  after  mov- 
ing into  the  old  parsonage,  we  found  a  huge  rat  under  the 
bureau  in  the  best  room.  Our  little  Clair,  two  and  a  half 
years  old,  took  a  seat  out  of  harm's  way  on  the  piano,  while 
his  mother  and  I  iindertook  the  destruction  of  the  intruder. 
After  some  noise  and  confusion  the  rat  was  exterminated, 
and  quiet  restored.  Some  weeks  after  this  another  rat  ap- 
peared to  Katie  and  Clair  in  the  kitchen.  He  inquired  of 
her  if  these  rats  were  not  rebels.  She  answered  him  in  the 
affirmative.  A  few  days  after  he  asked  Katie  why  the  rats 
were  rebels.  She  told  him  that  she  guessed  it  was  because 
they  would  n't  hurrah  for  Lincoln.  A  few  days  ago  he  was 
sleeping  with  me  one  hundred  miles  from  home.  His  rail- 
road ride  had  wearied  him,  and  he  was  restless  and  sleepless. 
After  trying  in  vain  to  sleep,  he  awakened  me  and  said, 
"  Papa,  when  we  get  home  will  you  kill  that  other  rat  that 
comes  in  the  kitchen  ?"  I  told  him  I  would  if  I  could.  He 
immediately  answered,  "You  won't,  will  you,  if  he  mil  hurrah 
for  Lincoln  r'  B.  S. 

Stick  to  God  and  the  Fiag. — George  R.,  who  had  been 
living  with  little  Lucy's  father  for  several  years,  enlisted  as 
one  of  Fremont's  Body  Guard.  On  the  morning  of  his  de- 
parture he  bid  the  family  good-by.  They  expressed  the  hope 
of  his  safe  return,  telling  him  to  trust  in  God  and  he  would 
guide  and  direct  him.  Little  Lucy,  scarce  three  years  old, 
who  had  been  standing  near,  with  tears  in  her  ej-es  said, 
"  Good-by,  George.  Yes,  and  you  stick  to  God,  the  flag,  and 
the  Union,  and  you  won't  get  killed."  A  Subscriber. 

Make  Ma's  Temper  Better  too. — A  little  boy  had  one 
day  done  wrong,  and  was  sent,  after  maternal  correction,  to 
ask  in  secret  the  forgiveness  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  His 
offense  had  been  passion.  Anxious  to  hear  what  he  would 
say,  his  mother  followed  to  the  door  of  his  room.  In  lisp- 
ing accents  she  heard  him  ask  to  be  made  better,  never  to  be 
angry  again,  and  then,  with  childlike  simplicity,  he  added, 
"Lord,  make  ma's  temper  better  tool" 

How  A  Little  Girl  can  do  most  Good. — "  How  can  yon 
do  the  most  good?"  asked  a  lady  of  a  little  girl.  "  By  being 
myself  just  as  good  as  I  can  be,"  was  the  reply. 

Wanting  to  Fight. — "Harry,"  said  a  young  mother  to 
her  little  son,  "was  that  a  love-pat  to  your  maid?" 

"  Xo,  it  was  a  strike." 

''A  strike!    How  is  that?" 

"  I  heard  a  battle-story  told.  I  read  some  in  a  war-book 
too." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  your  slap  to  Jane?" 

"Why,  it  made  me  want  to  fight,  ma'am,  and  I  thought 
likely  the  maid  deserved  to  be  striked,  so  I  striked  her." 

A  little  girl  after  kissing  her  mother  many  times  said, 
"One  more  kiss.  That  last  is  for  Jesus.  Give  it  to  him, 
because  ho  has  given  me  such  a  dear,  good  mother." 
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Old  Hickory  and  the  French  Minister.— Although  "  Old 
Hickory"  was  a  blunt  man  in  all  matters  of  business,  and 
reached  his  purposes  by  the  straightest  road,  still  he  was 
courteous  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  had  a  high  respect  for 
the  forms  of  social  intercourse.  While  President  of  th« 
United  States  his  reception  of  foreign  ministers  and  eminent 
citizens  were  distinguished  by  a  courtly  etiquette  and  noble 
bearing.  On  one  occasion  a  foreign  minister,  "just  arrived," 
had  a  day  and  hour  appointed  by  Mr.  M'Lean,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  be  presented  to  the  President,  and,  misun- 
derstanding the  Premier's  French,  and  perfectly  at  fault  by 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  republican  manners,  the  minister 
at  the  stated  time  proceeded  to  the  White  House  alone  and 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Je  suis  venu  voir  Monsieur  le  President,"  said  the  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Irish  servant. 

"What  the does  that  mean?"  muttered  Pat,  and  con- 
tinued, "  He  says  President  though,  and  I  s'pose  he  wishes 
to  see  the  old  Gineral." 

"Oui,  oui,"  said  the  minister,  bowing. 

Without  further  ceremony  the  gentleman  was  ushered  into 
the  green-room,  where  the  General  sat  composedly  smoking 
his  corn-cob  pipe,  and  on  the  instant  he  commenced  a  cere- 
monious harangue  in  French,  of  which  Old  Hickory  did 
not  understand  one  word. 

"  What  does  the  man  want,  Jemmy  ?"  asked  the  General, 
without  concealing  his  surprise  at  what  be  witnessed. 

"It's  the  French  that  he's  spaking  in,  and,  with  your 
lave,  I  '11  sind  for  the  cook  to  find  out  what  the  gintleman 
wants." 

In  due  time  the  presiding  officer  of  the  kitchen  arrived ; 
the  mystery  was  explained,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
cook,  the  servant,  and  the  old  General,  an  accredited  minis- 
ter from  a  foreign  government  was  developed.  Fortunately, 
at  that  instant  the  Secretary  came  in,  and  a  ceremonious  in- 
troduction took  place,  and  all  parties  were  soon  at  ease ;  but 
the  matter  never  could  be  afterward  alluded  to  without 
throwing  the  old  General  into  a  towering  passion. 

The  Paddy's  Ready  Wit. — Ever-ready  Pat  sometimes  says 
the  neatest  thing  in  the  world  if  he  does  make  a  bull  oftenrr 
than  any  thing  better.  "  Some  years  ago,"  says  a  friend  of 
ours,  "  I  was  passing  through  Pennsylvania  in  a  stage,  and 
we  stopped  at  a  country  tavern  for  breakfast.  Among  the 
passengers  was  a  pleasant  Irishman,  whose  good  humor  had 
entertained  us  through  many  a  weary  mile  and  hour.  At 
breakfast  a  very  pretty  maid,  who  was  waiting  on  table,  said 
to  him,  'Will  you  have  some  sugar  in  your  tea,  sir?' 

"'Sugar  in  my  tay,  miss?  No,  I  thank  you;  you  have 
looked  into  it,  and  it  's  quite  swate  enough.'  " 

The  Two  Incompatibilities. — In  the  times  of 
Henry  V  the  following  lines  were  written : 

"  Two  wymen  in  one  house, 
Two  cattes  and  one  mowce, 
Two  dogges  and  one  bone, 
May  never  accord  in  one." 

A  Georgia  Verdict. — Georgia,  as  well  as  Italy,  has 
its  Rome,  in  which  place  a  jury,  evidently  not  as  civil- 
ized as  the  Eomans  of  old,  brought  in  the  following 
verdict : 

Wo  the  gury  choazen  and  swoarn,  agree  that  torn  Kamy- 
ron  must  pa  abe  gonsing  the  full  amount  of  20  scnts  that 
the  planotif  pa  over  the  won  kwart  of  licker  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gury  and  Koste  will  be  ruled  out. 

Small's  WAar.noTTSE. — Small's  warehouse  is  well  known  in 
Baltimore;  but  a  Dutchman,  with  his  cart,  went  hunting  all 
over  town  asking  for  "  von  leelle  varehuss,"  and  it  was  not  till 


he  produced  his  ticket  of  direction  that  he  learned  the  differ- 
ence between  small  and  little  in  this  worst  of  all  languages 
for  a  foreigner  to  get  the  hang  of. 

Apollyon  and  Wellington. — Some  years  since  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  sitting  at  his  library  table  when  the  door 
opened,  and,  without  any  announcement,  in  stalked  a  figure 
of  singularly  ill-omen. 

"  Who  're  you?"  asked  the  Duke  in  his  short,  dry  manner, 
looking  up  without  the  least  change  of  countenance  upon  the 
intruder. 

"  I  am  Apollyon." 

"What  want?" 

"I  am  sent  to  kill  you." 

"Kill  me — very  odd." 

"I  am  Apollyon,  and  I  must  put  you  to  deatli," 

"'Bliged  to  do  it  to-day?" 

"I  am  not  told  the  day  or  hour,  but  I  must  do  my  mis- 
sion." 

"Very  inconvenient — very  busy — great  many  letters  to 
write — call  again  and  write  me  word — I  '11  be  ready  for  you," 
and  the  Duke  went  on  with  his  correspondence.  The  maniac, 
appalled,  probably,  by  the  stern,  unmovable  old  man,  backed 
out  of  the  room,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  safe  iu  Bedlam. 

TO  MY  SNOBBISH  FRIEND. 

'T  IS  a  curious  fact  as  ever  was  known 
In  human  nature,  but  often  shown 

Alike  in  castle  and  cottage. 
That  pride,  like  pigs  of  a  certain  breed, 
Will  manage  to  live  and  thrive  on  "feed" 

As  poor  as  a  pauper's  pottage ! 
Of  all  the  notable  things  on  earth, 
The  queerest  one  is  pride  of  birth, 

Among  our  "  fierce  democracy  !" 
A  bridge  across  a  hundred  years. 
Without  a  prop  to  save  it  from  sneers— 
Not  even  a  couple  of  rotten  Peers — 
A  thing  for  laughter,  sneers,  and  jeers, 

Is  American  aristocracy  I 
Depend  upon  it,  my  snobbish  friend. 
Your  family  thread  you  can't  ascend, 
Without  good  reason  to  apprehend 
You  may  find  it  waxed  at  the  farther  end 

By  some  plebeian  vocation  1 
Or,  worse  than  that,  your  boasted  line 
May  end  in  a  loop  of  stronger  twine 

That  plagued  some  worthy  relation  I 

Because  you  flourish  in  worldly  affairs. 
Do  n't  be  haughty  and  put  on  airs. 

With  insolent  pride  of  station  I 
Do  n't  bo  proud  and  turn  up  your  nose. 
At  poorer  people  in  plainer  clothes. 
But  learn  for  the  sake  of  your  mind's  repose, 
That  wealth  's  a  bubble  that  conies — and  goes  I 
And  that  all  proud  flesh,  wherever  it  grows, 

Is  subject  to  irritation. 

A  WuMPUS  ON  Brantford  Road. — An  editor  "down  east" 
gives  an  account  of  a  friend  of  his  who  is  troubled  with  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  pronounce 
any  word  commencing  with  the  letter  li,  something  like  one 
of  the  characters  iu  Bulwer  Lytton's  play  of  "Money." 

"Well,"  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  "they  have  bad  another 
wiot  on  the  Bwantfo'd  Woad." 

"A  what?" 

"  Why,  a  wiot — a  irioi." 

"And  what  is  a  wiot?"  was  the  next  question. 

"Do  n't  you  know  what  a  wiot  is?  It  ia  a  wiot — a 
iTMnipus." 
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"Well,  now,  wliat  's  a  rruvtptia?    You  've  got  mo  ngain." 

••Wliy,  you  know  what  I  mean;  a  toiot — a  wumpus — a 
WOWl" 

"0  ho  I  you  moan  they  had  a  riot— a  rumpus — a  row  on 
Brantford  Road  ?     Yos,  yes,  wo  'vo  hoard  of  that.     Good-by  I" 

And  the  involuntary  "Sir  Frederick  Blount"  went  on  hia 
way. 

Queer  Queries. — These  are  queer  queries: 

Is  death's  door  opened  with  a  skeleton  key? 

Would  you  say  a  lady  was  dressed  loud  who  was  covered 
all  over  with  bup;lo3  ? 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that  tha  Arabs  who  live 
in  the  desert  have  sandy  hair? 

In  selling  a  Newfoundland  dog,  do  you  know  whether  it 
is  valued  according  to  what  it  will  fetch  or  what  it  will 
bring? 


Anecdote  op  Db.  Franklin's  Negro  Servant. — Dr.  Frank- 
lin, when  last  in  England,  used  pleasantly  to  repeat  an  ob- 
servation of  his  negro  servant  when  the  Doctor  was  making 
the  tour  of  Derbyshire,  Laucastershire,  etc.  "Evei-y  ting, 
massa,  work  in  dis  country;  water  work,  wind  work,  fire 
work,  smoke  work,  dog  work,  [ho  had  before  noticed  tlio  laat 
at  Dath,]  man  work,  bullock  work,  horse  work,  ass  work  ; 
every  ting  work  here  but  de  hog;  ho  eat,  he  drink,  he  sleep, 
ho  do  noting  all  day,  he  walk  about  like  gentleman P* 

Eating  toe  Yesterday,  To-Day,  and  To-Morrow. — An 
avaricious  feninan,  who  kept  a  very  scanty  table,  dining  one 
Saturday  with  his  son  at  an  ordinary  in  Cambridge,  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "  Tom,  you  must  eat  for  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row." 

"0  yes,"  retorted  the  half-starved  lad,  "but  I  haven't 
eaten  for  yesterday  and  to-day  yet,  father." 
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Praying  to  the  Devil. — The  Yezidees  of  Asia  are 
not  the  onl)''  devil-worshipers.  We  have  some  in  this 
country  who  absurdly  style  themselves  spiritualists. 
This  sect  is  progressing  downward,  though  it  never  had 
any  upward  tendency.  Ilaviug  reached  the  conclusion 
that  praying  to  God  is  of  no  use,  some  of  them  are 
now  beginning  to  pray  to  the  devil.  At  a  late  meet- 
ing in  Lyceum  Hall,  Boston,  one  of  them,  and  she  a 
woman,  prayed  thus :  "  0,  Lucifer,  thou  son  of  the 
morning,  who  fell  from  thy  high  estate,  and  whom 
mortals  are  prone  to  call  the  embodiment  of  evil,  we 
lift  up  our  voices  unto  thee.  From  the  depths  of  thine 
infamy  stream  forth  Divine  truth.  Why  should  we 
turn  from  thee?  Does  not  the  same  inspiration  rule 
us  all?  Is  one  in  God's  sight  better  than  another? 
We  know  thou  art  yet  to  come  up  in  His  expanded 
creation,  purified  by  the  influence  of  God's  love — for 
His  love  is  not  yet  perfected  while  one  of  his  children 
writhes  in  misery.  So,  0  Lucifer,  do  we  come  up  and 
stand  before  the  throne  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  hand 
in  hand  with  thee.  As  thou  hast  been  the  star  of  the 
morning,  thou  wilt  again  become  an  angel  of  light. 
0,  Satan,  we  will  subdue  thee  with  our  love,  and  thou 
wilt  yet  kneel  humbly  with  us  at  the  throne  of 
God!" 

The  Government  and  Prisoners  of  War. — 
Bishop  Ames  and  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York, 
have  been  appointed  commissioners  to  visit  the  prison- 
ers belonging  to  the  army  of  the  United  States  now  in 
captivity  at  Richmond  and  elsewhere,  and,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  authorities 
having  custody  of  such  prisoners,  relieve  their  necessi- 
ties and  provide  for  their  comfort  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States. 

Greek  Newspapers  in  England.— There  are  now 
two  newspapers  in  London  printed  in  the  language  of 
modern  Greece,  The  second  paper  has  recently  been 
established.  The  title  forcibly  brings  to  mind  the 
seething  and  surging  nationalities  that  are  knocking 
at  the  door  of  old  exclusive  Europe  for  admittance 
within  the  pale  of  civilization.  It  is  called  "  The  Mes- 
senger of  the  Byzantine  Nations,  the  Greeks,  the 
Slavonians,  the  Dacians,  the  Caucasians,  and  the 
Arabs." 


Moorish  History. — The  "  History  of  Mohammedan 
Rule  in  Spain  from  the  Downfall  of  the  Gothic  Mon- 
archy," has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate 
work  just  published  at  Leydeu  by  a  distinguished 
Orientalist,  M.  R.  Dozy,  in  four  volumes.  Being  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  Arabic  originals,  many  of  which 
are  now  consulted  for  the  first  time,  the  book  has  all 
the  picturesqueness  of  an  old  chronicle,  ©ombined  with 
the  critical  acumen  of  the  modern  school  of  historians. 
The  present  installment  of  the  history  reaches  to  the 
year  1110,  or  to  the  conquest  of  Andalusia  by  the 
Almoravides,  and  the  obscure  annals  of  the  period, 
illustrated  by  the  exploits  of  The  Cid  and  other  Chris- 
tian champions,  may  now  be  read  with  certainty  and 
enjoyment. 

The  Methodist  Church  South  and  Secession. — 
The  papers  of  W.  T.  Smithson,  a  banker  at  Washing- 
ton, and  publisher  of  the  large  engraving  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  show  that  the  Church  has  had  a  great  influence 
in  bringing  about  secession,  which  it  has  furnished  with 
a  large  number  of  ofiicers  of  different  grades.  It  appears 
that  they  had  great  hopes  that  theirs  would  become  the 
"  established  Church  "  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  that 
even  now  thousands  of  honest  Methodists  in  the  bor- 
der States  are  deceived  by  the  false  doctrine  of  these 
fighting  parsons. 

Emigration  to  California. — The  number  of  emi- 
grants to  California  is  reckoned  to  be  from  one  thou- 
sand to  fifteen  hundred  per  month,  thus  giving  us  an 
annual  increase  of  population  through  this  single  chan- 
nel of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  thousand.  Every  de- 
partment of  California  industry  and  enterprise,  says 
the  California  Christian  Advocate,  must  be  stimulated 
by  this  flow  of  emigration  to  our  shores.  Let  them 
come,  we  have  ample  room  in  our  broad  and  fertile 
valleys  and  rugged  mountain  mines  to  afford  them  all 
happy  and  prosperous  homes.  California,  with  her  ex- 
haustless  treasures  and  genial  climate,  will  treat  all 
most  kindly  who  make  her  their  adopted  home,  and  set 
themselves  most  vigorously  to  work  in  aiding  to  de- 
velop her  boundless  resources.  We  want  no  idle 
drones,  no  buzzing  politicians,  but  earnest,  vigorous 
laborers  in  the  various  pursuits  of  civilized  life.     Give 
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us  the  bones,  and  muscles,  and  brains  of  living, 
earnest  men,  and  the  State  will  show  in  a  few  years  a 
degree  of  progress  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

Population  op  Canada. — The  census  of  Canada, 
taken  last  Summer,  gave  a  population  of  about  2,500,- 
000.  Lower  Canada  had  1,107,571,  of  which  849,595 
were  of  French  origin.  The  population  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  330,857;  of  New  Brunswick,  250,000,  and  of  New- 
foundland, exclusive  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  122,638. 

Metropolitan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Washington. — This  church  seems  destined  not  to  be 
erected  very  soon.  There  is  a  debt  on  the  lot  and 
foundation  of  rising  six  thousand  dollars,  so  that  the 
whole  magnificent  enterprise  is  de  facto  swamped. 

Lake  Superior  Iron. — The  Lake  Superior  iron 
mines  show,  for  the  year  just  closed,  a  very  considera- 
ble reduction  in  yield,  as  compared  with  1860.  In  the 
last-named  period  the  product  shipped  was  150,000 
tuns,  while  that  of  1861  is  but  40,000  tuns.  The  cap- 
ital invested  in  the  mines,  including  railways,  furna- 
ces, etc.,  is  stated  by  the  Marquette  News  to  be  $2,- 
286,000,  and  in  return  for  this  there  has  already  been 
sent  to  market  442,000  tuns  of  iron,  valued  at  $1,326,- 
000,  before  its  shipment  from  Marquette.  The  average 
cost  of  mining  is  estimated  at  fifty  cents  per  tun. 

The  Cotton  Supply. — It  is  not  generally  under- 
stood, perhaps,  that  the  present  cotton  stock  of  En- 
gland, after  all  the  fuss,  is  larger  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore at  this  season  of  the  year.  To-day  cotton  is  not 
half  the  price  in  Liverpool  that  it  bears  in  our  own 
markets.  December  6,  1860,  the  stock  in  Liverpool 
was  579,620  bales;  December  6,  1861,  606,810  bales. 
There  was  a  deficiency  of  nearly  200,000  bales  of 
American,  but  a  large  increase  of  India  cotton.  In 
eleven  months  of  1861  the  English  imports  of  India 
cotton  have  increased  eighty-five  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
last  five  months  of  the  eleven,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
per  cent.  Should  the  importations  for  1862  be  sus- 
tained at  this  rate,  the  India  receipts  alone  would  be 
1,350,000  bales,  to  say  nothing  of  increased  receipts 
from  Egypt,  Brazil,  etc.,  which  have  usually  given 
200,000  bales. 

A  Practical  Proof  of  Southern  Benevolence.— 
It  appears  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
forms  the  total  contribution  raised  by  the  entire  South 
in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  great  Charleston  confla- 
gration. This  sorry  show  of  Southern  benevolence, 
nevertheless,  does  not  prevent  their  papers  from  in- 
dulging in  munificent  schemes  of  subscriptions  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland.  Speculatively  those  people  are  the 
most  generous  of  mortals;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
practical  test,  their  generosity  turns  out  to  be  about 
as  much  of  an  abstraction  as  their  other  pretended 
mental  and  moral  qualities.  Surely  if  ever  there  was 
an  occasion  fitted  to  call  forth  the  gushing  liberality 
to  which  Southerners  have  long  laid  claim,  it  is  the 
calamitous  visitation  that  has  rendered  houseless  half 
the  population  of  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  the 
South.  And  yet,  up  to  this  day  the  entire  contribu- 
tions do  not  reach  the  amount  which  Charleston,  under 
Union  rule,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  daily  from 
New  York  city  alone. 


Saltpeter. — Large  quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
South  American  saltpeter,  as  it  is  called,  are  obtained 
in  Chili  and  Peru,  and  this  may  be  easily  converted 
into  the  purest  of  saltpeter,  as  it  was  during  the  Rus- 
sian war,  when  the  markets  of  that  country  were  sup- 
plied with  saltpeter  thus  manufactured  in  this  country, 
and  shipped  to  Russia  by  way  of  Hamburg. 

Saltpeter  can  also  be  obtained  in  the  United  States 
from  the  limestone  caves  that  abound  in  Kentucky 
and  other  sections.  This  was  almost  our  only  source 
of  supply  during  our  last  war  with  England,  which 
Cut  us  ofi"  from  our  dependence  upon  her  Indian  pos 
sessions.  Earth  yielding  fifteen  per  cent,  of  niter  is 
said  to  be  found  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  supply  the  entire  country. 

Rebel  Vandalism. — Wherever  the  rebel  armies 
march,  bridges,  locks  and  dams,  railroads,  all  the  aids 
to  commerce  and  navigation,  and  all  the  accumulations 
of  toil  and  industry,  disappear  before  them.  Behind 
them  nothing  is  seen  but  ruin  and  desolation.  They 
seem  emulous  of  the  infamy  of  the  Visigoth,  whose 
boast  it  was,  that  where  his  horse's  hoofs  trod,  the  grass 
never  grew  again.  Several  hundred  light-houses  and 
light-ships  have  been  destroyed  or  extinguished  by 
the  rebels,  and  the  Bogue  Banks  beacon  is  one  of  those 
that  have  sufi'ered  this  illustration  of  the  civilizing 
character  of  secessionism.  Nor  is  Spanish  commerce 
the  only  loser;  both  French  and  English  vessels  have 
been  stranded  on  that  treacherous  Carolina  coast,  in 
consequence  of  the  putting  out  of  the  lights  which  the 
United  States  Government  set  there  for  the  safety  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Now,  to  our  mere  unin- 
structed  sense  this  seems  like  a  wanton  act  of  barba- 
rism, directed  against  all  mankind. 

Revolutionary  Pensioners. — The  whole  number 
of  Revolutionary  pensioners  remaining  on  the  rolls, 
30th  of  June  last,  was  63,  the  total  payment  to  whom 
during  the  year  was  $27,691.87.  One  of  these  died 
lately  in  New  Hampshire,  aged  101  years.  In  two 
years  preceding  last  June,  102  of  the  old  pensioners^ 
or  62  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  died.  They  are 
fast  passing  away. 

Rome  Declared  the  Capital  of  Italy. — After  a 
long  and  rather  stormy  debate,  the  following  order 
was  adopted  by  the  Italian  Parliament  by  a  viva  voce 
vote  of  ayes,  232;  nays,  79:  "The  Chamber  confirms 
the  vote  which  declared  Rome  to  be  the  capital  of 
Italy,  and  trust  that  the  Government  will  provide  with 
alacrity  to  complete  the  national  armament  and  the 
organization  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  eflScient 
protection  of  persons  aud  property." 

Death  op  Ex-President  Tyler.— John  Tyler  died 
on  January  17th,  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  was  in  his 
seventy-second  year.  His  whole  life  was  one  of  con- 
tinual shiftings  in  politics.  During  the  session  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Washington  last  year,  he  professed 
to  be  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Union ;  but  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  keep 
Virginia  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. His  name  will  hereafter  be  placed  on  the  roll 
of  those  who  have  died  traitors  to  their  country. 

Coffee  in  Illinois— The  St.  Louis  Republican  states 
that  Mr.  George  R.  Hofl'raan,  of  Eflingham  county,  Il- 
linois, last  year  raised  tivo  bushels  of  coffee,  nearly  iden- 
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tical  with  the  Rio  coffee.  His  seed  was  sent  to  him 
three  years  ago  from  Australia.  It  is  unproductive 
the  fir.st  year,  bearing  a  little  the  second  year,  and  is 
most  productive  the  third  season.  At  his  estimate 
thirty  bushels  can  be  groion  per  acre.  The  plant  has 
every  appearance  of  hardiness  and  adaptability  to  Illi- 
nois soil.  Many  farmers  in  Mr.  HoITmau's  vicinity 
will  plant  it  the  coming  season. 

Temperance  in  England. — Teetotalism  is  now  rep- 
resented in  England  by  three  weekly  newspapers,  with 
a  united  circulation  reported  at  twenty-five  thousand 


weekly;  six  monthly  magazines,  circulating  twenty 
thousand;  two  periodicals  for  the  young,  includin'^ 
over  three  hundred  thousand,  and  two  quarterly  re- 
views, together  circulating  about  ten  thousand  copies. 

Negroes  on  the  Continent. — It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  some  14,000,000  persons  of  African  descent 
on  this  continent.  In  the  United  States  they  number 
4,500,000;  Brazil,  4,150,000;  Cuba,  1,500,000;  South 
and  Central  American  Republics,  1,200,000;  Hayti, 
2,000,000;  British  Possessions,  800,000;  FrBncb,  250,- 
000;  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Mexican,  200,000. 
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(1.)  Stevens's  History  op  Methodism,  Vol.  III. — 
The  third  volume  of  this  admirable  history  has  been 
before  the  public  some  time,  but  has  only  recently  ap- 
peared upon  "our  table."  It  takes  up  the  thread  of 
history  at  the  death  of  Wesley  and  brings  it  down  to 
the  centenary  jubilee  of  Methodism.  The  great  found- 
ers of  Methodism,  the  Wesleys,  Fletcher,  and  White- 
field,  now  disappear.  But  in  their  place  Coke,  Adam 
Clarke,  Richard  Watson,  Robert  Newton,  Jabez  Bunt- 
ing, and  others  appear  upon  the  stage — linking  the 
age  of  Wesley  with  our  own.  During  this  period  also 
the  area  of  Methodism  is  enlarged.  The  West  India 
Islands,  Africa,  Ceylon,  India,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  Southern  Oceans  become  the  theater  of  its 
triumphs.  How  these  triumphs  are  recorded  in  the 
history,  our  readers  can  infer  from  the  sketches  from 
the  pen  of  the  author  which  have  appeared  in  the  Re- 
pository. Among  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this 
volume  may  be  reckoned  the  graphic  outlines  of  such 
characters  as  Benson,  Bramwell,  Hester  Ann  Rogers, 
Thomas  Oliver,  Carvosso,  Gideon  Ouseley,  etc.  This 
volume  completes  the  history  of  Wesleyan  Methodism. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  first  two  volumes  have 
enjoyed  an  unprecedented  sale,  and  trust  that  the  last 
will  meet  with  the  same  success. 

The  author  proposes  to  follow  them  with  a  history 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  Cincinnati: 
Poe  &  Hitchcock.    12mo.    524  pp.    $1. 

(2.)  Practical  Christianity.  JB^  John  S.  C.  Ah- 
hoit.  16mo.  302  pp.  60  cents.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  <&  Co. — This  is  a 
treatise  designed  especially  for  young  men,  who  are 
not  very  apt  to  read  our  standard  works  upon  the 
evidences  and  nature  of  Christianity.  The  author  says: 
"  I  have  written  mainly  from  my  own  experience — 
from  the  solace  which  Christianity  has  afforded  me  in 
the  battle  of  life,  and  which  both  history  and  biogra- 
phy instruct  me  it  has  afforded  thousands  of  others,  in 
various  ages  and  in  remote  lands." 

(3.)  Young  Benjamin  Franklin.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.  IQmo.  561  pp.  75  cents.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — Many  of 
our  readers  will  remember  "The  Peasant-Boy  Philoso- 
pher," and  "  The  Wonders  of  Science,  or  Young  Hum- 


phrey Davy,"  by  the  same  author.  The  present  vol- 
ume is  of  the  same  general  character.  It  is  designed 
to  show  how  young  Benjamin  learned  the  principles 
which  raised  him  from  a  printer's  boy  to  the  first  em- 
bassador of  the  American  Republic.  It  is  in  the  nar- 
rative form,  and  is  full  of  illustrative  incident  and  apt 
apothegm. 

(4.)  Pilgrims  of  Fashion.  A  Novel.  By  Kina- 
han  Cornwallis.  127no.  337  pp.  $1.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — • 
The  story  in  this  volume  is  introduced  by  a  patriotic 
preface;  but  of  the  story  itself  we  can  not  speak,  as 
we  have  not  found  time  to  read  it. 

(5.)  The  Stokesly  Secret;  or,  How  the  Pig  Paid 
the  Rent.  By  the  Author  oj  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe." 
IQmo.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati: 
Rickey  &  Carroll. 

(6.)  The  North  British  Review,  for  November, 
1861,  contains,  1.  Pascal  as  a  Christian  Philosopher. 
2.  What  is  Money?  3.  Plato  and  Christianity.  4. 
Spain.  5.  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Young  Ireland.  6. 
Edmund  Burke,  his  Life  and  Genius.  7.  Scottish 
Humor.  8.  Comets.  9.  Mr.  Mill  on  Representative 
Government.  New  York :  L.  Scott  &  Co.  Cincinnati: 
George  N.  Lewis,  28  West  Sixth-street. 

(7.)  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  at  $3  for 
one  year,  is  on  sale  at  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.'s,  Cincin- 
nati. 

(8.)  Catalogues. — 1.  Wesleyan  Academy — Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass. — thirty-sixth  annual  catalogue.  Rev.  Miner 
Raymond,  D.  D.,  Principal,  assisted  by  eight  teachers. 

Students:  ladies,  232;  gentlemen,  303.     Total,  535. 

2.  Upper  Iowa  University — Fayette,  Iowa.  Rev.  Wm. 
Brush,  A.  M.,  President,  assisted  by  ten  teachers.  Stu- 
(Jents — collegiate  department:  gentlemen,  55;  ladies, 
48.  Total  in  collegiate  department,  103.  Normal  and 
preparatory  department,  150;  primary  department,  62. 

Total,  315. 3.  Troy  Conference  Academy—B-ey.  Wm. 

H.  Poor  and  Rev.  George  S.  Chadbourn,  Principals. 
Students:  134  gentlemen,  82  ladies.     Total,  216. 

(9.)  Minutes  of  the  Minnesota  Annual  Confer- 
ence.—President,  Bishop  Baker.  Secretary,  Jabez 
Brooks. 
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Preserving  the  Union  and  Slavery. — That  the 
Administration  has  thus  far  failed  to  prosecute  the  war 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  earnestly  and  vig- 
orously, is  patent  to  all.  It  is  acknowledged.  Some 
malign  influence  has  hitherto  paralyzed  its  power  at 
every  step.  What  it  is,  is  not  so  apparent.  Some 
have  attributed  it  solely  to  the  lack  of  men  in  the 
head  departments  equal  to  the  emergency.  Others 
have  supposed  that  the  Administration  does  not  pro- 
pose to  subdue  the  rebel  States,  but  is  only  making  a 
"  demonstration  "  to  satisfy  the  people,  while  in  reality 
it  is  only  waiting  a  plausible  pretext  for  acknowledg- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Confederate  Government, 
Whatever  grains  or  mountains  of  truth  there  may  be 
in  either  of  these  ideas  we  shall  not  now  undertake  to 
say.  Our  object  at  present  is  to  show  how  this  result 
stands  related  to  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  result  it  proposes  to  accomplish. 

Providence  has  devolved  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  the  duty 
of  preserving  the  Union  against  a  rebellion  caused  by 
slavery.  But  he  has  run  ahead  of  Providence  and  un- 
dertaken to  preserve  not  only  the  Union,  but  slavery 
also.  It  can  not  be  disguised  that  with  many  it  is  a 
paramount  object  to  terminate  the  rebellion — not  by 
crushing  it  out,  but  by  coaxing  slavery  back  into  the 
Union  and  reinstating  it  in  its  former  social  and  gov- 
ernmental predominance.  This  policy  is  shadowed 
forth,  not  very  lucidly  but  with  sufficient  distinctness 
to  be  made  apparent,  in  the  Messages  of  the  President. 
But  it  is  even  more  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Why  are  our  armies  kept  back?  Why  are  they 
not  allowed  to  strike?  Why  is  the  war  delayed  and 
protracted,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  recognition  of  the 
nationality  of  the  Confederate  States  by  foreign  na- 
tions, and  at  the  risk  of  permitting  the  rebellion  to  be 
a  success?  Why?  Not  out  of  compassion  for  our  sol- 
diers, for  they  enlisted  to  fight;  they  are  ready  and 
longing  now  to  strike  down  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try! Not  to  save  their  lives;  for  there  is  more  suffer- 
ing and  death  resulting  from  long  confinement  and  ex- 
posure in  the  camps  than  could  result  from  the  hardest 
fought  battles  1  Not  for  the  sake  of  economy ;  for  the 
enormous  expense  of  nearly  two  millions  a  day  has 
been  reached,  and  the  failure  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  close  will  involve  the  nation  in  a  debt  of  at 
least  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars!  Why,  then, 
this  delay  ?  Only  one  answer  can  be  given.  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  institution  of  slavery.  If  such 
a  policy  is  persisted  in  the  country  will  be  ruined. 
But  we  are  not  without  hope  that  the  inexorable  logic 
of  events  will  yet  force  the  Administration  into  the 
only  line  of  policy  upon  which  this  war  can  be  waged 
with  any  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

Such  a  policy  would  make  the  preservation  of  the 
Government  paramount  to  all  other  questions.  It  de- 
mands no  crusade  against  the  institution  of  slavery  as 
such.  From  loyal  States  and  loyal  men  it  takes  none 
of  the  rights  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.     But  against  the  States 


and  the  individuals  in  revolt  against  the  Government, 
it  demands  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  without 
reference  to  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  slavery.  In  a 
word,  it  would  strike  strong  and  heavy  blows — blows 
that  mean  death  to  traitors — and  would  leave  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  New  York 
Express,  one  of  our  most  conservative  journals,  says: 
"  If  slavery  falls  by  such  a  crushing  out  of  the  rebell- 
ion as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  respect  for 
the  Constitution,  let  it  go."  To  this  sentiment  the  Cin- 
cinnati Daily  Times,  another  conservative  paper,  re- 
sponds: "If  slavery  survives  the  contest,  let  it.  But 
let  it  look  out  for  itself  and  take  the  chances.  If 
slaves  come  within  our  lines,  or  our  armies  need  them, 
or  can  make  use  of  them  in  any  capacity  to  advantage 
as  laborers,  servants,  scouts,  or  spies,  let  them  do  so 
wherever  and  whenever  they  can  get  them.  If  the 
booming  of  our  cannon  and  rattle  of  our  musketry 
frighten  herds  of  mules  or  wild  horses  in  Rebeldom, 
so  that  they  break  out  of  their  inclosures  and  run,  let 
them  run;  so  also  if  the  presence  of  our  armies  in 
rebel  regions  disturb  the  institution  and  set  the  slaves 
to  running — let  them  run!  Let  slaves  and  slave-owners 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  if  slaveholders  do  n't  like 
the  effect  the  war  is  having  upon  their  'institution,' 
let  them  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit,  and  the  war 
will  cease.  But  for  Heaven's  sake,  and  the  sake  of 
the  Republic's  life,  and  all  that  is  worth  fighting  for  or 
living  for,  do  not  hold  back  our  armies  any  longer, 
and  refrain  from  striking  for  fear  of  interfering  with 
or  disturbing  that  institution  which  has  been  and  is 
the  cause  of  all  our  troubles !" 

These  views  are  pertinent  and  rightly  put.  They 
are  patriotic.  The  people  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  Administration  shall  wield  all  the  powers  of  the 
Government  to  jput  down  the  rebellion.  Let  the  rebell- 
ion be  put  down  first;  and  then  if  any  thing  of  slavery 
remains  it  can  be  attended  to  afterward. 

A  Postscript  to  the  Foregoing. — We  finished  the 
above  late  one  night.  At  that  very  moment  the  tele- 
graph was  flashing  over  the  country  the  first  general 
order  of  the  new  Secretary  of  War.  The  papers  of  the 
next  morning  laid  it  before  the  people.  Their  hearts 
were  stirred  by  the  thrilling  words  of  commendation 
to  the  heroes  who  had  just  defeated  the  army  of  Zolli- 
coffer,  leaving  their  General  dead  upon  the  field.  But 
they  were  stirred  even  more  by  the  declaration  that 
"  the  purpose  of  this  war  is  to  attack,  pursue,  and  de- 
stroy the  rebellious  enemy,  and  deliver  the  country  from 
the  danger  menaced  by  traitors.  Alacrity,  daring, 
courageous  spirit,  and  patriotic  zeal  on  all  occasions 
and  under  every  circumstance,  are  expected  from  the 
army  of  the  United  States."  This  indicates  not  only 
the  purpose  of  the  war,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
"  expected  "  to  be  carried  on.  We  pray  that  there  may 
be  no  "  modification  "  of  either  the  "  purpose  "  of  the  war, 
or  of  what  is  "expected  from  the  army."     The  nation 
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will  take  lieart.     The   issue   of  the  war  will    no  longer 
be  doubtful  if  this  position  is  maintained. 

The  Lay  Delegation  Question. — As  the  voting 
on  this  question  progresses  in  the  Methodist  E])iscopal 
Church,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  measure  will  be 
voted  down.     This  confirms  the  opinion  we  have  re- 
peatedly  expressed,   that  a  larger  proportion   of   the 
ministers  than  of  the  lay  members  are  in  favor  of  lay 
delegation.     The  General  Conference  submitted  the  na- 
ked question  of  lay  representation  or  no  lay  represent- 
ation to  the  people.     It  was  incumbered  with  no  plan 
about  which  there  might  have  been  diversities  of  opin- 
ion.    It  was  the  nniple  principle,  leaving  the  more  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  question,  the  mode,  to  be  considered 
ftnd  settled  by  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  Church,  if 
the  principle  had  been  adopted.     It  was,  therefore,  pre- 
sented in  an  entirely  unprejudiced  and  unobjectionable 
form.     One  good  effect  at  least  will  result  from  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  the  people.     The  ministers  in 
our  Church  have  been  charged  with  being  "lovers  of 
power,"  "usurpers,"  "lording  it  over  God's  heritage," 
and   the  like.     No  man,  however  reckless  he  may  be 
of  truth,  will  hereafter  have  audacity  enough  to  repeat 
those  charges.     Owing  to  the  judicious  course  pursued 
in   the  discussion    by   our   Church    papers,   there   has 
been  but  little  excitement,  still  fewer  angry  contro- 
versies.    Indeed,  the  whole  seems  to  be  passing  off  with 
comparative  quietness — proving  that  the  popular  vote 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  State,  can  be  taken  with- 
out harm.     When  we  take  into  account  the  presumable 
fact  that  the  advocates  of  the  measure  throughout  the 
Church  had  interest  enough   in   it   at  least  to  induce 
them  to  vote,  the  result  must  be  received  as  the  ver- 
dict of  the  laity  against  changing  the  present  ecclesi- 
astical organization  of  the  Church.     To  the  principle 
of  the  thing  we  have  never  been  averse;  but  we  have 
never  been  able   to  see  clearly  the  mode  of  its  accom- 
plishment.    That  problem,  however,  may  yet  be  solved. 
The  greatest  damage  the  question  has  thus  far  received, 
has  been  from  those  who  have  assumed  to  be  its  special 
guardians. 

Nominal  Appointments. — This  is  a  new  term  in 
Methodist  nomenclature,  and  seems  not  to  be  well  un- 
derstood. A  brother  minister  inquires,  "  What  are  we 
to  understand  by  '  nominal  appointments,'  and  where 
is  the  law  authorizing  them?"  There  are  two  kinds 
of  nominal  appointments.  The  first  is  where  a  minis- 
ter's name  stands  second  in  a  charge,  while  he  is  not 
expected  either  to  labor  in  that  charge  or  to  receive 
his  support  from  it.  He  may  be  editing  a  paper,  trav- 
eling abroad,  engaged  in  business,  or  taking  his  ease. 
The  second  kind  of  nominal  appointments  is  where  the 
name  of  the  minister  appears  in  the  "Minutes"  as 
president  or  professor  in  a  college,  or  secretary  of 
some  benevolent  society,  while  he  is  actually  supplying 
the  pastoral  office  the  third  or  fourth  year  continu- 
ously in  the  same  charge,  or  serving  a  Presbyterian 
Church  for  a  series  of  years.  We  can  not  exactly  tell 
"where"  the  law  authorizing  such  appointments  is. 
We  incline  to  think  it  is  a  usage  which  has  sprung 
perhaps  from  the  necessities  of  the  work.  But  if  there 
is  a  law  in  the  case  we  trust  the  next  General  Confer- 
ence will  repeal  it  and  make  more  definite  provision 
to  meet  such  cases. 


Many  a  brother  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  will 
perhaps  find  it  absolutely  necessary,  from  other  consid- 
erations than  the  failure  of  health,  to  be  relieved  for  a 
year  or  so  from  active  labors  and  responsibilities.  To 
meet  such  cases  we  think  provision  should  be  made  in 
the  Discipline  that  a  member  of  an  Annual  Conference 
may  be  left  without  an  appointment  at  his  own  request, 
upon  a  recommendation  of  the  Conference  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  that  effect. 

Methodism  in  Missouri.— The  Methodist  Church 
South  had  lost  its  spiritual  and  moral  power  before 
the  rebellion.  Now  it  is  so  thoroughly  identified,  in 
spirit  and  practice,  with  the  rebellion,  that  when  that 
is  burned  out  the  Church  South  will  remain  only  as 
cinders  among  the  ashes.  Then  will  come  the  day  of 
reaction  in  favor  of  old  principles  and  the  old  Church. 
The  work  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  also 
temporarily  broken  up.  Many  of  our  families,  because 
thoy  refused  to  perjure  themselves  and  become  traitors 
to  their  country,  have  been  compelled  to  flee  for  their 
lives,  leaving  their  goods  behind.  Thus  societies  have 
been  broken  up.  Many  of  the  preachers  also  have 
entered  the  army,  either  as  chaplains  or  officers,  and 
are  doing  good  service  for  their  country. 

In  St.  Louis,  Ebenezer  has  been  closed  some  time, 
and  the  flock  once  worshiping  there  is  scattered.  The 
great  want  of  Methodism  in  not  only  the  city,  but  in 
the  State,  is  a  central  church  in  St.  Louis.  Such  a 
church  would  gather  into  one  those  Methodists  who 
are  determined  to  come  out  of  the  Church  South  be- 
cause of  complicity  with  treason  and  rebellion.  It 
would  be  hailed  by  all  loyal,  Union-loving  citizens  in 
that  city.  Its  influence  would  be  felt  throughout  the 
State.  St.  Louis  is  the  Jerusalem  of  Missouri.  If  we 
would  take  the  State^and  we  can  and  ought  to  do  it — 
we  must  make  ourselves  impregnable  in  the  city. 

The  visit  of  a  few  days  to  the  city  satisfied  us  that 
there  are  some  noble  men  there  who  will,  if  efficiently 
aided,  form  the  nucleus  of  a  grand  movement.  They 
ought  to  be  encouraged  and  aided.  We  must  not  wait 
till  the  war  is  over.  The  beginning  ought  to  be  made 
at  once.  Then  when  the  war  is  ended,  beginning  at 
St.  Louis,  our  agencies  can  permeate  the  whole  coun- 
try. We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Church  there  will 
soon  be  reorganized  by  Bishop  Simpson,  and  that  plans 
are  on  foot  and  may  be  consummated,  even  before  this 
reaches  our  readers,  for  the  purchase  or  ereciion  of  a 
large  central  church  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Central  Christian  Advocate. — Though  com- 
paratively small  in  its  material  proportions,  this  paper 
suffers  no  diminution  in  its  intellectual  power.  In 
beauty  of  form  it  is  unsurpassed  among  the  Advocates. 
It  occupies  an  important  advance  post  in  the  Church. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  brethren  in  the  patron- 
izing Conferences,  and  even  many  beyond,  are  rallying 
to  its  support.  Dr.  Elliott,  the  veteran  editor  of  the 
Church,  seems  to  have  renewed  his  age.  His  great 
Irish  heart  beats  with  burning  ardor  for  the  Central 
and  for  Missouri  Methodism. 

Willie  House. — A  little  child  is  a  little  thing,  but 
we  know  from  sorrowful  experience  how  large  a  va- 
cancy its  loss  may  make  in  the  dwelling.  A  sad  be- 
reavement has  fallen  upon  our  brother  House,  so  long 
and  usefully  connected  with  the  editorial  offices  of  the 
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Western  Book  Concern.  His  only  son,  "  little  Willie," 
nearly  nine  years  of  age,  a  child  of  unusual  purity  of 
character,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  intellectual  prom- 
ise, was  drowned  while  skating  with  two  or  three  play- 
mates near  his  father's  residence.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing touching  paragraph  from  the  pen  of  the  bereaved 
father.  It  can  not  fail  to  touch  a  cord  of  tenderness 
and  sympathy  in  many  hearts: 

Several  grown  persons,  among  them  some  ladies,  were 
skating  on  an  adjoining  pond.  Having  adjusted  their  skates 
the  little  boys  began  their  sport  in  the  highest  glee.  Little 
Willie,  venturing  beyond  his  companions,  struck  the  iron  of 
his  skate  heavily  and  suddenly  in  a  patch  of  rough  and 
weakened  ice,  fell  on  his  knees,  broke  through,  and  sunk 
to  rise  no  more.  Help  was  on  the  spot  speedily,  but  his 
body  lay  in  the  water  nearly  an  hour  before  it  was  recovered. 
His  mother  and  father  were  both  in  the  city,  and  thejr  first 
news  of  the  calamity  was  from  a  messenger  who  communi- 
cated to  both  the  news  that  Willie  had  left  them  for  another 
country.  The  night  before  his  death  his  father  read  him  an 
account  of  a  dear  boy  who  had  lost  his  life  by  falling  through 
an  air-hole  in  the  ice  while  skating.  Prophetic  lesson ! 
The  boy  shuddered  as  I  finished  the  narrative,  and  both  of 
us  wept.  The  next  day,  before  the  sun  had  reached  the 
mark  of  the  meridian,  a  night  of  darkness  had  closed  its 
starless  folds  over  our  once  blessed  home.  Among  the  read- 
ers of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  we  have  some  warm 
personal  friends.  We  could  name  scores  ;  but  it  is  not  needed, 
and  it  may  be  asking  too  much  of  them  even  to  say,  lift  us 
up — both  mother  and  father — by  your  prayers,  in  this  hour  of 
unspeakable  sorrow.  If  it  is  asking  too  much,  forgive  us, 
but  0,  the  cup  is  so  full  and  so  bitter  1 

Letter  from  Eev.  R.  S.  Maclat  to  the  Editor. — 
The  following  letter  will  interest  our  readers  and  the 
Church  at  large.  These  private  letters  show  the  heart 
and  the  work  of  missionaries  more  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly than  the  most  studied  report.  The  article 
alluded  to  will  appear  in  our  next  number: 

FuHCHAU,  China,  October  31,  1861. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  D. — Dear  Brother, — Herewith  I  send 
you  an  article  for  your  magazine,  which  will,  I  trust,  be 
acceptable  to  you.  I  remember  with  very  much  pleasure  my 
visit  to  the  "Queen  City"  during  my  recent  furlough.  God 
has  given  you  a  noble  city  and  a  noble  State. 

When  I  last  saw  you  I  was  looking  forward  with  some 
anxiety  to  our  anticipated  long  voyage  at  sea.  It  is  no 
small  matter,  I  assure  you,  to  pass  over  seventeen  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  with  a  family  of  little  children.  Thank  God, 
the  long  voyage  is  over,  and  0  how  much  occasion  have  we 
for  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  1  Our  voyage  was 
wonderfully  pleasant.  Our  captain  had  made  twenty-four 
voyages  to  China,  but  said  he  one  day  to  us,  "  Keally  I 
never  saw  such  weather  as  this;  it  is  the  most  pleasant  pas- 
sage I  have  ever  made  to  China."  Mrs.  Maclay  and  tho 
children  were  quite  well  during  the  entire  voyage.  Brother 
and  sister  Sites,  who  accompanied  us,  proved  to  be  most 
agreeable  companions,  and  we  now  find  them  very  pleasant 
neighbors  and  fellow-laborers  in  this  great  mission-field. 
Please  say  to  their  friends  in  Ohio  that  they  are  quite  well 
and  very  happy  in  their  work. 

I  regard  our  work  here  as  in  a  very  encouraging  state. 
God  is  opening  our  way  before  us  in  a  remarlcable  manner, 
and  the  people  are  turning  to  us  for  spiritual  edification  and 
comfort.  You  have  doubtless  seen  notices  of  the  death  of 
Hionfung,  the  late  Emperor  of  China.  His  successor  ia  his 
eldest  son,  a  lad  of  nine  years,  wlio  has  eight  high  oflBcers 
to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Poor  little  fel- 
low! Wliat  a  destiny  is  his  I  What  if  all  the  Sunday  school 
children  in  the  United  States  were  to  pray  earnestly  and 
persoveringly  for  the  conversion  of  tiiis  Cliineso  sovereign  1 
It  is  really  remarkable  that  just  at  this  important  juncture, 
when  the  old  t^mpire  of  China  is  passing  through  a  groat 
and  unprecedented  crisis  in  its  history,  the  reins  of  Govern- 


ment should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  a  mere  child. 
There  is,  I  conceive,  a  striking  interposition  of  Providence 
in  this  arrangement,  and  from  it  I  anticipate  the  happiest 
results. 

Our  work  is  extending  into  tho  interior.  While  I  was  in 
America  Dr.  Wentworth  opened  up  a  new  appointment  west 
of  all  our  other  stations,  and  now  we  have  a  class  of  twelve 
members  organized  there.  Other  places  are  sending  to  us 
for  tho  Gospel,  and  our  hands,  and  heads,  and  hearts  are 
full  of  this  blessed  work. 

Brother  Gibson  is  about  graduating  two  very  promising 
young  men  from  his  school.  Both  of  them  are  members  of 
our  Church,  give  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  gen- 
uine conversion  to  Christianity,  and  give  promise  of  great 
usefulness  to  the  Church,  It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  find 
that  thrt  very  first  graduates  from  this  school  are  of  such  a 
promising  character.  The  Misses  Woolston  are  laboring 
most  assiduously  in  their  school  for  Chinese  girls,  and  God 
is  manifestly  blessing  their  labors.  I  trust  the  Church  will 
not  forget  this  interesting  department  of  our  work. 

0  how  profoundly  we  sympathize  with  you  in  the  great 
struggle  through  which  our  beloved  country  is  passing  1 
God  speed  the  right !  K.  S.  Maclat. 

A  Letter  from  Japak. — The  fallowing  is  in  such 
close  harmony  with  the  foregoing,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  give  it  place  here : 

Yokohama,  Japan,  September  13,  1861. 

The  beauties  of  an  Autumn  in  Japan  are  ours.  The  sun, 
shorn  of  his  Summer  strength,  shines  mildly ;  the  light 
wind  plays  through  the  open  door,  while  an  azure  haze  rests 
upon  the  ever-green  hills  around,  and  the  msyestic  cone  of 
Mount  Fuzi  in  the  distance.  The  hills  teem  with  luxuriant 
vegetation ;  crop  after  crop  follows  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession on  a  soil  of  the  richest  kind.  The  glens  are  dark 
with  deep  foliage,  which  shade  the  numerous  thatched  cot- 
tages on  either  side  of  paths  that  wind  along.  The  great 
Yedo  Bay  washes  the  indented  shore,  in  whose  coves  and  in- 
lets fleets  of  fishermen  take  the  staple  of  Japan.  By  the 
smoking  volcano,  the  ever-green  landscape,  the  distant  mount- 
ains, and  the  silvery  sea,  the  hand  of  Nature  has  painted  a 
picture  full  of  magnificence,  perhaps  unequaled  on  earth. 

The  people— the  dwellers  in  these  shady  glens — the  be- 
holders of  these  beauties — the  honest  tillers  of  this  soil — who, 
for  generations,  have  been  shut  in  from  the  dissipation  of 
the  outer  world — these  innocent  people,  as  they  have  been 
described — what  of  them  ?  Ah,  what  of  them  !  Go  to  the 
hills  and  see  their  idols  set  up  beneath  the  trees,  with  in- 
cense, oblation,  and  prayer  offered  before  the  gods  of  stone. 
Look  at  that  white-plumed  bird  and  see  a  sacred  thing. 
Look  at  that  towering  cone  and  see  a  place  where  pilgrims 
pay  their  annual  or  biennial  devotions.  Admire  the  glories 
of  the  setting  sun  and  see  your  brother  by  you,  with  clasped 
hands  and  head  bowed  down,  worshiping  toward  it.  Shrink 
fi-om  the  reptile  at  your  feet  and  see  its  image  graven  upon 
stone  and  supplicated  by  men  created  in  the  image  of  their 
Maker,  and  redeemed  by  the  Son  of  God.  Behold  the  fruit 
of  this  idolatry,  deadening  the  soul,  poisoning  the  spring  of 
liife,  and  vitiating  every  stream  therefrom.  See  oppression, 
worse  perhaps  than  Austria's,  placed  in  the  emperor's  hand, 
enslaving  more  or  less  every  class  of  society,  till  the  poor 
coolie,  less  free  than  an  ox,  goeg  to  his  labor,  and  the 
wretched  woman,  perhaps  contrary  to  her  will,  is  forced  by 
Government  to  dens  of  infamy  to  fill  the  purse  of  those  in 
power.  See  children  dip  their  hands  in  parents'  blood,  and 
not  unfrequently.  See  polygamy,  with  all  its  worst  influ- 
ences, till  tho  marriage  tie,  if  indeed  such  can  exist,  is  but 
a  name  to  be  broken  at  the  slightest  call  of  convenience  or 
desire.  See  fathers  and  mothers  sell  their  daughters  to 
shame.  Yes,  see  a  nation  sunken  in  idolatry ;  in  wickedness, 
which  is  as  an  abyss,  and  in  degradation,  which  the  eternal 
Mind  alone  can  fully  know.  Behold  them  by  generations 
passing  to  tho  judgment-seat  of  their  Creator  and  of  ours, 
and  know  that  we  shall  meet  them  there.  May  God  help 
us  to  inquire  what  we  can  do  to  point  them  to  Him  whose 
grace  alone  makes  us  to  differ  from  theml  P.  B. 
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KEV.  PHINEAS  RICE,  D.  D. 


BDITOBIAL. 


THROUGH  the  favor  of  the  Agents  of  the 
New  York  Book  Concern  we  are  enabled  to 
produce  a  portrait  of  this  eminent  man  of  God, 
so  lately  passed  away  from  among  us.  It  was 
engraved  several  years  since,  but  we  are  assured 
that  it  is  the  best  likeness  extant.  It  will  be 
new  to  nearly  all  our  readers,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  it  in  our  power  to  honor  the  illustrious 
dead,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  an  oflfer- 
ing  at  the  shrine  of  Christian  friendship. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  New  York  Conference 
for  1807,  among  the  answers  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Who  are  admitted  on  trial?"  we  have 
the  following:  "  Phineas  Rice  —  single,  aged 
twenty-one,  pious,  clear  of  debt,  sound  in  doc- 
trine, zealous,  five  or  six  years  in  society."  In 
the  Journal  of  the  same  Conference  for  1809, 
among  the  answers  to  the  question,  "  Who  are 
admitted  into  full  connection?"  we  have  this: 
"  Phineas  Rice — single,  traveled  two  years,  a  lit- 
tle funny,  acceptable,  sound  in  doctrine  and 
discipline.  Received  and  recommended  to  dea- 
con's orders.  He  was  gently  reproved  for  his 
improper  pleasantry  by  Bishop  M'Kendree." 
For  the  literal  transcript  of  these  records  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wakeley,  but 
our  first  knowledge  of  them  was  derived  from 
Dr.  Rice  himself,  who  said  he  had  often  looked 
at  them  and  laughed  to  think  that,  in  his  native 
simplicity,  he  imagined  when  Bishop  M'Kendree 
reproved  him,  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  being 
received  into  full  connection. 

When  admitted  upon  trial  in  the  Conference 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  It  was  the 
starting-point  of  a  long  and  invariable  career 
of  labor  and  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Without  deviation,  without  faltering,  and  with 
a  remarkable  singleness  of  purpose,  he  pressed 
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forward  in  the  race,  till,  under  the  burden  of 
years,  weary  and  feeble,  he  sank  into  rest. 

His  first  appointment  was  to  one  of  those 
broad,  expansive  circuits  known  in  early  Meth- 
odism. It  was  Granville,  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. His  senior  colleague  was  Nathan  Em- 
ery, and  his  presiding  elder  the  well-known 
Peter  Moriarty.  In  both  respects  he  was  ad- 
mirably situated,  and  he  always  cherished  a  sort 
of  sacred  recollection  of  his  first  senior  colleague 
and  his  first  presiding  elder. 

The  fields  of  labor  occupied  by  Dr.  Rice  we 
need  not  enumerate.  They  were  such  as  to 
bring  him  prominently  before  the  Conference. 
Perhaps  half  of  his  ministerial  life  was  spent  in 
the  office  of  presiding  elder.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  such  positions  were  not 
sought  by  him.  It  was  our  great,  good  fortune 
at  our  "first  Conference"  to  be  assigned  to  the 
same  hospitable  home  with  Dr.  Rice.  One  day 
in  conversation  with  him  he  remarked,  "I 
never  yet  sought  an  appointment;  I  never  in- 
tend to.  It  is  not  Methodistic.  I  have  for 
years  watched  those  who  are  everlastingly  seek- 
ing accommodation,  and  I  honestly  believe  that 
in  the  long  run  they  do  n't  fare  as  well  as  those 
who  leave  themselves  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  appointing  power.  From  my  experience, 
I  would  advise  every  young  man — 'hands  off 
from  that  business.' "  That  sentiment  came  to 
us  in  the  freshness  of  our  ministerial  experience, 
and  now  we  look  back  through  the  lapse  of 
years  with  thankfulness  to  the  author  for  it, 
and  for  the  impression  it  made  upon  us.  We 
have  introduced  it  here  only  to  say  that  Dr. 
Rice  unquestionably  acted  upon  this  principle, 
and  that  his  experience  as  an  itinerant  is  a 
practical  demonstration  of  its  correctness. 

The  eccentricities  of  Dr.  Rice,  whether  mani- 
festing themselves  in  social  life  or  in  the  pulpit, 
were  so  peculiarly  of  his  own  pattern  that  any 
one  attempting    their    imitation   will  not  only 
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be  sure  of  making  a  sad  failure,  but  will  be  in 
danger  of  degrading  himself  to  the  level  of  the 
clerical  buffoon. 

Dr.  Rice  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer. 
Those  who  have  occupied  the  same  room  with 
him  in  his  visitations  upon  his  district  or  at 
conferences,  will  bear  witness  how  long  pro- 
tracted were  his  private  devotions,  and  how 
earnest  his  wrestlings  with  God. 

Though  long  in  the  eldership,  his  brethren 
heartily  concurred  with  the  bishops  in  that 
appointment,  if  in  no  other.  In  sketching  some 
of  the  venerable  men  of  the  General  Conference 
of  1856,  we  said  of  him,  not  in  words  of  eulogy, 
but  of  truth,  "A  truer  and  nobler  man  never 
trod  the  earth.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
been  long  continued  in  the  presiding  eldership, 
and  yet  retained  an  undiminished  hold  upon  the 
affections  of  the  younger  men.  His  preachers 
ever  feel  that,  so  long  as  they  themselves  are 
worthy,  their  interests  are  safe  in  his  hands. 
He  is  commanding  and  noble  in  personal  ap- 
pearance. Accumulated  years  and  long-contin- 
ued labors  have  made  their  impression  upon 
him;  but  his  heart  is  yet  young,  and  his  intel- 
lect even  now  glows  with  the  fire  of  earlier 
years.  Like  Peter  Cartwright,  he  possesses  a 
keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous;  his  concep- 
tions are  often  quaint,  and  are  quaintly  ex- 
pressed; but  in  his  discourses,  ever  and  anon, 
passages  of  deep  pathos,  of  stirring  thought, 
rising  in  their  expression  to  the  sublime  hight 
of  true  eloquence,  break  upon  and  thrill  the 
audience." 

In  the  list  we  had  enumerated  Jacob  Young, 
Peter  Cartwright,  Alfred  Griffith,  and  J.  B.  Fin- 
ley  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  of  them  we  said:  "In  their  genial  wit 
and  humor  there  are  strong  traits  of  resem- 
blance among  these  Nestors  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, There  is  no  asceticism  in  their  nature; 
their  piety  is  not  of  the  sour  and  repulsive  cast. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  true  and  fervent,  and, 
we  may  trust,  acceptable  for  all  that.  They 
have  laughed  and  joked,  as  well  as  prayed  and 
preached,  in  their  day,  and  we  half  suspect  they 
have  lived  the  longer  for  it.  They  evidently 
incline  to  look  upon  the  bright  rather  than  the 
dark  side  of  things;  to  rejoice  in  all  true  prog- 
ress in  the  Church  rather  than  to  find  fault 
with  it.  Serene  and  peaceful  be  their  old  age; 
glorious  their  immortality," 

Dr.  Rice  was  a  delegate  to  each  successive 
General  Conference  from  1820  to  1856  inclusive, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  elected  to 
that  of  1860  had  not  his  failing  health  and  the 
growing  infirmities  of  age  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  attend. 


We  have  already  indicated  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  his  strength,  and  especially  those 
which  secured  for  him  so  largely  the  confidence 
and  favor  of  his  brethren.  Yet  at  the  expense 
of  some  repetition  we  will  add  the  following 
summary  from  the  pen  of  Dr,  Thomson :  "  His 
popularity  arose  not  from  any  adventitious  cause, 
and,  it  may  be  truly  said,  was  not  sought  by 
him.  He  was  not  eloquent  in  the  usually- 
received  sense  of  that  word.  In  the  delibera- 
tive bodies  of  which  he  was  a  member  he  sel- 
dom spoke;  but  when  he  did  his  speeches  were 
always  characterized  by  brevity.  All  kinds  of 
clap-trap  and  buncombe  were  his  abhorrence. 
He  had  a  natural  vein  of  pleasantry,  in  which 
he  indulged,  as  some  of  his  friends  thought, 
with  too  much  frequency;  and  even  when  in 
the  pulpit  at  times  a  facetious  remark,  evidently 
unpremeditated,  would  cause  his  hearers  to 
smile.  These  smiles  were  not  seldom  suddenly 
followed  by  tears  as  the  preacher  passed  from 
one  phase  of  his  subject  to  another.  His  pathos 
and  tenderness  were  strangely  blended  with  his 
wit  and  humor,  and  if  one  could  have  wished 
that  there  had  been  less  of  the  latter  qualities, 
it  was  nevertheless  evident  that  there  was  in 
them  no  bitterness,  no  harshness,  no  undue 
severity, 

"No  man  was  more  ready  to  give  advice  to 
those  who  sought  it,  and  no  man's  advice  was 
more  to  be  depended  upon.  It  is  not  now  re- 
membered that  a  higher  tribunal  ever  overruled 
or  reversed  a  decision  made  by  him  in  a  quar- 
terly conference,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  pre- 
sided over  more  of  those  bodies  than  any  other 
minister,  certainly  over  more  than  two  thousand 
during  the  successive  years  of  his  eldership. 

"  Fidelity  to  his  engagements  and  punctuality 
were  distinguishing  traits  of  his  character. 
Nothing  but  sickness  detained  him  from  his 
appointments,  or  some  providential  and  unfore- 
seen contingency.  If  by  any  chance  he  failed 
of  being  present  when  he  was  expected,  his 
well-known  character  was  a  guarantee  that  there 
was  a  good  reason  for  his  absence, 

"His  love  for  the  Church  of  his  choice  was 
ardent  and  unintermittent.  Whether  in  the 
majority  or  in  the  minority  on  those  questions 
about  which  good  men  differ,  he  was  always 
loyal.  He  utterly  loathed  that  principle  which 
seeks  to  ruin  when  it  can  not  rule.  In  the  last 
conversation  we  had  with  him,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  he  adverted  to  the  connectional 
principle  as  developed  in  the  conduct  of  an  in- 
dividual from  whom  he  differed  in  sentiment  on 
some  points,  but  whose  consistency  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  course  of  some  whom  he 
had  once  numbered  among  his  friends.     After 
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having  eaten  the  bread  and  waxed  fat,  these 
men,  because  of  personal  disappointment,  and 
with  petty  malignity,  aim  a  blow  at  the  con- 
nectional  principle  which  has  hitherto  kept  us  a 
united  people.  For  such,  friends  though  they 
once  were,  and  partly  indebted  to  him  for  offi- 
cial standing  in  the  Church,  Dr.  Rice  had  only 
regret  and  stern  rebuke. 

"  But  he  was  very  far  from  being  bigoted  in  his 
religious  attachments.  Though  he  was  a  Meth- 
odist from  choice  and  from  principle,  he  loved 
all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  success  of  the  cause  of  Christ  every-where, 
and  felt  a  personal  share  in  the  glory  of  every 
victory  under  whatever  denominational  banner 
obtained.  Of  course  his  end  was  peaceful,  and 
his  death  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Calm  and  resigned,  he  awaited  the  final  sum- 
mons, and  when  it  came,  departed  to  be  with 
Christ  forever." 

When  the  venerable  Marvin  Richardson,  now 
the  senior  member  of  the  Conference,  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  word  to  leave  to  that  body,  "  No," 
said  he,  "my  life  is  all."  And  his  brethren  in 
the  Conference  will  feel  that  that  is  a  precious 
legacy. 

Of  his  last  hours  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hermance 
says:  "His  sufferings  were  great,  but  were  all 
borne  without  complaint.  For  a  day  before  his 
death  he  was  unable  to  speak,  and  for  some 
hours,  in  the  judgment  of  his  physician,  quite 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around  him. 
His  many  utterances,  while  conscious,  as  his  end 
drew  near,  were  all  encouraging  and  hopeful. 
To  such  as  were  permitted  to  visit  his  bedside 
he  repeatedly  expressed  his  faith  in  Christ,  and 
his  hope  of  a  home  in  heaven." 

Thus  has  passed  away  a  great  and  good  man — 
one  who  will  be  much  missed  in  his  Conference, 
and  long  be  remembered  by  his  brethren. 

As  we  look  around  us  we  are  led  to  inquire, 
where  are  the  fathers — the  men  of  herculean 
frame,  of  heroic  nerve,  and  of  gigantic  intellect, 
who  so  lately,  like  sons  of  thunder,  ranged  over 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  this  entire  land  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance?  Where  are  the  men  who 
stood  in  the  van,  unmoved  by  the  heat  of  the 
conflict?  Where  are  the  men  who  shone  pre- 
eminent in  the  councils  of  the  Church  in  former 
years?  Where  are  they?  Alas!  we  call,  but 
the  grave  sends  forth  no  response.  Few  of 
them,  indeed,  remain  among  us.  They  have 
put  off  the  armor  and  ceased  from  the  battle. 
Their  life  was  one  of  strong  and  earnest  labor, 
and  now  they  "  sleep  well."  We  said  "  the  grave 
sends  forth  no  response."  Yes,  it  speaks.  It 
bids  us  work  while  it  is  yet  day.  It  warns  us 
that  the  night  cometh. 


PEKFUMES,  MYRRH,  FRANKINCENSE, 
GUMS. 


BY    MISS    M.     A.     THOMAS. 


GUM  benzoin  is  the  product  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  Sumatra  and  Java.  From  the  most 
remote  period  this  gum  has  been  considered  of 
great  value  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes, 
and  is  often  used  as  such  without  preparation, 
its  odor  being  very  agreeable.  It  is  also  used 
in  medicine. 

There  is  a  quantity  of  manufactured  perfumes 
distilled  from  various  objects  in  nature,  many 
of  them  under  the  general  name  of  cologne ; 
others  are  named  from  the  plants  from  which 
they  are  procured,  or  from  some  circumstance 
connected  with  them.  Thus  Hungary  water  is 
called  from  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  she  having 
been  supposed  to  have  been  cured  of  some 
disease  by  its  use.  It  is  distilled  from  rose- 
mary. Lavender  water  is  made  by  steeping 
lavender  leaves  in  spirits  of  wine  and  adding 
ambergris  to  it,  which  is  a  substance  of  animal 
origin,  often  found  floating  on  the  sea;  it  is 
ash-colored,  opaque,  solid,  very  light,  and  veined. 
It  is  valuable  to  perfumers,  and  sells  at  a 
guinea  an  ounce. 

Myrrh  is  not  exactly  a  perfume ;  it  is  a  gum, 
or  sap,  which  exudes  from  a  kind  of  thorn-tree 
growing  in  Arabia.  It  comes  from  the  tree  in 
drops  of  various  sizes  and  different  colors,  has 
not  a  pleasant  taste,  but  is  fragrant,  and  hard- 
ens by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  much 
used  in  medicine. 

Frankincense,  or  incense,  is  also  a  gum  of 
pale  yellow  or  white  color;  it  is  inflammable,  and 
has  a  bitter,  pungent  taste.  This  gum  has  been 
famous  in  all  ages  and  countries;  it  was  used 
in  the  religious  rites  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
temple  of  false  gods,  and  it  is  written  that  in 
the  temples  of  Moab,  Moleck,  which  Solomon 
caused  to  be  built  for  his  wives,  it  was  there 
burned.  The  luxurious  Babylonians  used  it  in 
quantities  in  their  houses,  and  upon  the  altars 
of  their  gods.  In  the  temple  of  Venus,  in  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  there  were  one  hundred  altars 
which  smoked  daily  with  incense,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  go  out,  and  it  is  historically 
stated  that  twenty-five  tuns  of  it  were  burned 
on  the  altar  of  Belus  every  year.  In  Athens, 
where  Paul  first  preached,  a  place  famous  for 
its  idolatry,  it  is  said  that  the  smoke  of  incense 
like  a  cloud  continually  hung  over  the  city. 

The  origin  of  this  gum  is  not  certainly  known, 
for  the  ancients  wrapped  it  in  mystery  and 
fable,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  procured  from  a 
shrub  which  grows  wild  in   the  mountains   of 
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Arabia.  These  are  called  precious  gums.  We 
read  in  the  New  Testament  that  at  the  birth 
of  the  Savior,  while  he  yet  lay  in  the  manger, 
the  wise  men  appeared  before  him  and  presented 
gifts,  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

"  In  peace  the  sages  came  and  paid 

Their  meed  of  gold,  and  spice,  and  myrrh. 
And  why  such  bliss  on  Mary  laid? 
She  felt  that  peace  had  come  to  her." 

At  the  present  day  it  is  used  in  the  worship 
of  Catholic  churches  by  burning  in  a  censer. 

Gum  arable  is  another  of  the  products  of 
Arabia,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  named, 
but  it  is  also  found  in  Morocco  and  other  of 
the  Barbary  States.  The  Moors  carry  on  an 
extensive  trade  in  it.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  as 
a  medicine  and  as  a  cement,  and  is  important 
in  calico  printing.  This  gum  runs  spontane- 
ously from  the  tree  after  the  rainy  season,  at 
which  time  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  jour- 
ney to  the  forest  to  collect  it.  The  gum  is 
wholesome  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  while 
they  are  waiting  for  it  to  congeal,  assorting 
and  picking  it,  and  getting  it  ready  for  market, 
they  have  no  other  food.  After  it  is  collected 
they  carry  it  to  the  sea-coast,  where  they  sell 
it  to  French  and  English  merchants,  who  make 
great  profit  on  it. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  acacia-tree, 
but  gum  arable  is  principally  obtained  from  the 
red  and  white;  that  procured  from  the  red  is 
variegated  and  of  different  colors,  that  from  the 
white  is  almost  colorless ;  as  the  gum  runs  from 
the  tree  it  hardens  or  congeals  in  drops  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  From  one  species  of  this  tree,  the 
catechu,  an  astringent  drug  is  obtained.  The 
acacia  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
trees,  with  beautiful  feathery-looking  foliage, 
and  bearing  fragrant  yellow  blossoms.  The 
poet  says: 

'Our  rocks  are  rough,  but  smiling  there 
The  acacia  waves  its  yellow  hair, 
Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  loved  the  less 
For  flowering  in  the  wilderness." 

The  flowers  of  the  acacia  are  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  give  the  peculiar  yellow  color,  which 
we  notice  in  the  silks  and  stuffs  brought  from 
that  country;  this  color  is  sometimes  called 
China  yellow. 

Saumaulies,  in  Africa,  is  called  the  natural 
country  of  the  spices,  as  incense,  myrrh,  and 
spices  abound  there. 

A  gum  called  mezquet  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  Texas,  California,  and  New  Mexico, 
which  is  said  to  equal  gum  arable.  The  tree 
from  which  this  gum  is  procured  resembles  the 


peach;  the  wood  is  hard  and  easily  polished; 
the  natives  make  small  articles  of  furniture  of 
it.  The  blossom  is  like  that  of  the  yellow 
jasmin.  The  gum  has  been  used  in  medicine. 
There  are  two  species  of  the  tree,  both  bearing 
pods  or  beans,  which  are  the  principal  food  of 
the  Indians  on  the  Colorado;  these  pods  are 
collected  in  quantities  by  the  women  when  ripe, 
and  stored  away  for  future  use;  they  make 
bread  of  them  by  grinding  them  first  to  flour. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  excellent  food  for 
mules,  and  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  desert, 
are  invaluable  to  the  traveler  crossing  it.  The 
wood  is  good  fuel.  The  time  of  gathering  the 
pods  is  a  holiday  among  the  natives  of  the 
region  where  they  grow. 

Gum  Senegal  is  a  gum  similar  to  gum  arable, 
and  is  brought  from  the  shore  of  Senegal  River 
in  Africa. 

Gum  tragacanth  comes  from  Asia,  Crete,  and 
Greece,  and  is  the  product  of  a  thorny  shrub. 

Gum  shellac  is  the  resin  lac  spread  in  thin 
plates.  Lac  is  a  resinous  substance  produced 
on  the  banyan-tree.  It  is  composed  of  several 
kinds  of  resin  and  a  red  coloring  matter. 
"Stick  lac"  is  the  twigs  of  the  tree  incrusted 
with  the  lac.  When  boiled  these  twigs  lose 
their  color,  and  they  are  called  "  sud  lac ;"  when 
spread  in  thin  plates  it  is  "  shellac,"  and  is  used 
for  making  red  sealing  wax,  and  for  preparing 
varnishes. 

THE  BLUE-BIRD. 

BY    GEOKGE    W.    BUNGAY. 


No  cloud-spots  dim  thy  radiant  wing, 

Dyed  in  the  azure  of  the  sky ; 

No  storm  grates  in  thy  melody, 
Blithe  minstrel  of  the  Spring. 

The  flowers  wake  from  their  lethargy, 

And  listen  to  thy  simple  strains; 

The  brooklet  breaks  its  icy  chains, 
And  joins  the  pleasant  jubilee. 

Let  music  swell  thy  tiny  throat, 
While  woods  bow  their  young  leaves  to  hear 
The  song  that  brings  the  Summer  near, 

Thou  sweet  bird  of  the  sky-blue  coat. 

Behold  the  trees  on  vale  and  hill 
Stretch  out  their  arms,  so  stout  and  true, 
To  hold  thy  nest  and  eggs  of  blue, 

And  yield  their  berries  to  thy  bill. 

Fair  violets,  like  drops  of  bloom, 
Rained  from  the  overarching  skies, 
Look  up  to  thee  with  azure  eyes; 

Thy  trump  has  called  them  from  their  tomb. 

A  sweet  song-blossom  on  the  tree 
Thy  graceful  figure  seems  indeed : 
Cursed  be  the  hand  that  makes  thee  bleed, 

Or  robs  thee  of  thy  progeny  I 
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IDEAS  AND  WORDS  ALWAYS  NEW; 
OR,  AN  ESSAY  ON  POPULAU  JESTS. 


BT     PRESIDENT     ALLYN. 


"  Argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and 
a  jest  forever." — Shakspeare. 


ALONZO,  King  of  Aragon,  used  to  say,  "Age 
appears  to  be  best  in  four  things :  old  wood 
is  best  to  burn,  old  wine  is  best  to  drink,  old 
friends  are  best  to  trust,  and  old  books  are  best 
to  read,"  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much 
the  present  generation  owes  to  the  past.  We 
try  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  live  in  a  better 
age  than  ever  before  dawned  upon  mankind ;  yet 
so  improbable  and  far  from  demonstration  is 
this  that  men  are  found  every-where  around  us 
who  persuade  themselves  that  all  things  are 
now  sadly  degenerate.  This  can  not,  however, 
be  true,  unless  the  race  is  made  worse  by  hav- 
ing an  inheritance  of  knowledge  and  virtue  left 
to  them  by  their  forefathers.  Indeed,  some 
good  people  do  seem  to  believe  that  every  boy 
or  girl,  every  young  man  or  young  woman  who 
inherits  a  fortune  of  wealth,  or  station,  or  honor, 
will,  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  be  ruined,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  full  of  compassion  and  pity 
toward  such  unfortunate  beings.  To  be  con- 
sistent they  should  regard  all  accumulations 
made  by  the  toil,  the  study,  and  the  industry 
of  past  ages  as  positively  injurious  to  the  world. 
Solomon  knew  better  than  these  men,  and,  after 
having  looked  at  both  sides  of  all  such  ques- 
tions, he  said:  "Wisdom  is  good  with  an  in- 
heritance, but  the  excellency  of  wisdom  is  that 
it  giveth  life  to  him  that  hath  it." 

The  real  truth  is,  all  that  is  most  valuable 
in  every  age  is  derived  or  inherited  from  the 
past.  The  trees  and  plants,  the  flowers  and  the 
harvests  of  the  earth  grow  from  soil  made  up 
of  debris  broken  from  the  rocks  of  former  ages, 
and  enriched  by  the  leaves  and  wood  of  vegeta- 
bles that  lived  and  decayed  in  periods  long  ago 
forgotten.  So  of  our  present  growing  literature, 
our  conversation,  and  even  our  thinking.  They 
thrive  amid  the  wrecks  of  former  growths,  and 
are  composed  of  matter  that  once  lived  in  other 
shapes  in  other  times.  The  thoughts,  the  ideas, 
the  fancies,  the  jests,  the  repartees,  the  witti- 
cisms, the  arguments,  and,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  even  the  impromptus  of  to-day  are 
made  up  of,  are  nourished  and  supported  by 
the  decay  of  the  same  things  in  other  days  and 
in  other  lands.  With  all  our  inventions  and 
study,  with  all  our  writing  and  talking,  with 
all  our  endeavors  to  be  new,  striking,  and  orig- 
inal, we  do  but  use  over  and  over  the  element- 


ary principles  of  the  old  literatures.  It  is  the 
same  thing  as  in  our  penmanship.  We  use 
only  twen'iy-six  characters  for  all  our  corre- 
spondence and  records,  and  even  these  are  all 
made  up  of  less  than  a  dozen  different  marks, 
and  these  latter  are  composed  of  either  straight 
lines  or  curves.  Ideas  are  more  properly  com- 
pared to  coined  money,  which  is  used  again  and 
again  by  thousands  of  persons  in  different  years 
and  for  different  purposes;  and,  though  always 
having  the  same  value,  yet  it  is  seldom  used  in 
exactly  the  same  combinations  of  units,  and 
rarely  ever  purchases  in  consecutive  years  the 
same  amounts  of  wheat  or  barley,  vinegar  or 
honey. 

The  whole  process  of  re- using  the  thoughts 
and  ideas,  the  images  and  fancies  of  other  ages 
is  very  similar  to  that  process  by  which  the 
earth  is  watered  and  kept  in  health  and  beauty. 
The  same  water  that  floated  in  the  antedilur 
vian  ocean  and  air  is  floating  around  and  above 
us  to-day,  but  whether  in  air  or  ocean  no  one 
can  tell.  We  know  that  its  vapor  rises  from 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  rides  in  the  chariot 
of  the  clouds  to  descend  upon  the  earth  and 
again  repeat  its  mysterious  circuit  of  earth, 
ocean,  and  air  to  earth  again.  Yet  every-where 
it  is  the  same.  So  man's  thoughts  are  often 
the  same,  yet  always  under  different  forms,  and 
they  are  always  ready  to  be  used  and  repeated 
with  elegance  and  power. 

Perhaps  this  practice  of  using  the  ideas  of 
the  men  of  olden  times  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently treated  in  several  articles  heretofore 
printed  on  Translations,  Quotations,  and  Prov- 
erbs, all  of  which  were  considered  as  examples 
of  the  current  and  elegant,  the  effective  and 
popular  use  of  old  thoughts,  either  in  new  or 
old  words.  But  the  practice  really  receives  its 
most  forcible  and  most  curious  illustration  from 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  ancient  jests  and 
witticisms  of  the  past  under  a  thousand  new 
forms  in  all  modern  ages  and  nations.  It  might 
at  first  be  supposed  that  the  fickle  whims  and 
evanescent  fancies  of  the  jest,  the  subtile  analo- 
gies and  remote  resemblances  which  constitute 
the  soul  and  element  of  wit,  which  most  of  all 
stir  the  fountains  of  irrepressible  laughter,  and 
which  seem  too  fleeting  to  be  caught  and  writ- 
ten in  letters,  would  be  at  once  as  transitory  as 
the  morning  vapor,  and  as  difficult  to  be  re- 
called as  the  breath  that  gave  them  utteranca 
They  do  appear  to  be,  like  that  Greek  nymph, 
Echo,  who  was  all  voice  and  nothing  else,  com- 
pletely without  a  local  habitation  or  a  bodily 
shape.  But  on  more  careful  reflection  they  are 
found  to  be  really  the  most  enduring  portions 
of  literature.     Strange  as  this  may  seem,  it  is, 
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nevertheless,  capable  of  rigid  demonstration  that 
our  most  admired  and  popular  jests,  the  most 
brilliant  specimens  of  our  wit,  the  most  mirth- 
provoking  points  of  our  modern  witticisms,  and 
even  the  best  of  our  repartees,  whether  pre- 
meditated or  impromptu,  have  lived  in  other 
ages,  and  have  been  remembered  by  mankind 
and  handed  down  from  time  immemorial.  Not 
but  that  new  combinations  and  even  new  germs 
and  flowers  are  daily  added  to  the  great  mass 
of  this  sort  of  literature,  but  that  the  very  best 
and  by  far  the  largest  number  are  old,  very 
old,  and  have  borne  repetition  by  thousands  of 
tongues  for  thousands  of  years  with  no  diminu- 
tion of  popularity  or  interest.  We  think  the 
current  jests  of  to-day  must  have  sprung  from 
the  circumstances  of  to-day,  just  as  we  think 
the  rose  of  this  morning  sprang  from  the  dew 
of  last  night  and  the  sunshine  of  to-day ;  when, 
in  fact,  the  truth  in  both  cases  is  the  exact 
reverse,  and  neither  sprang  from  the  forces  of 
the  current  hour.  That  rose  is  only  the  result 
of  agencies  that  have  been  for  years  accumula- 
ting elements  and  energies  to  meet  on  this  par- 
ticular morning  and  shape  themselves  into  this 
particular  blossom.  And  that  jest  is  also,  prob- 
ably, only  a  revival  of  some  previous  one  long 
ago  uttered  and  now  renewed  with  only  a  word 
or  a  shade  of  thought  or  an  application  altered 
to  suit  the  present  emergency.  There  is  this 
very  striking  difference,  however:  the  rose  is  a 
new  blossom  made  out  of  original  or  old-time 
elements;  the  jest  or  witticism  is  only  a  resur- 
rection of  an  old-time  saying  with  its  grave- 
clothes  laid  off. 

Wit  is  fugitive,  it  is  said,  and  has  not  the 
body  to  insure  its  preservation  as  has  history 
or  belles-lettres,  poetry  or  oratory.  And  so  it 
might  have  been  said  of  the  little  mosses  and 
lichens  now  so  carefully  and  delicately  preserved 
in  the  crevices  of  the  strata  of  the  primary  and 
transition  periods  of  geology,  while  the  great 
cliffs  and  mountain  chains  of  the  Pre-Adamite 
world  and  eras  might  have  been  said  to  have 
solidity  to  preserve  them.  But  they  are  gone 
with  all  their  granite  rock  and  porphyry  ledges, 
while  the  little  lichens  remain  with  every  leaf 
and  fiber  as  complete  in  stone  as  when  they 
grew.  Their  very  weakness  and  humility  secured 
them  from  friction,  and  wafted  them  to  a  place 
of  security,  while  the  strength  and  fixedness  of 
the  mountains  exposed  them  to  contact  with  all 
opposition,  and  finally  overwhelmed  them  in 
universal  destruction. 

An  author  says,  with  as  great  truth  as  beauty, 
"Things  that  are  composed  of  such  flimsy 
materials  as  the  fancies  of  the  multitude  do  not 
seem  calculated  for  a  long  duration ;   yet  these 


have  survived  shocks  by  which  even  empires 
have  been  overthrown,  and  have  preserved,  at 
least,  some  form  and  color  of  identity  during  a 
repetition  of  changes  both  in  the  religious  opin- 
ions and  civil  polity  of  States."  Such  are  the 
children  of  the  mind,  and  they  partake  necessa- 
rily of  its  immortality.  They  are,  therefore, 
spiritual,  and  yet  are  as  real  as  the  creations  of 
the  hands,  and,  being  spiritual,  they  are  the 
trae  cosmopolites  or  citizens  of  the  world.  They 
can  not  be  confined  to  any  one  clime.  They 
dwell  in  no  one  city.  They  are  clothed  in  no 
one  language,  and  adopt  no  exclusive  fashion 
of  manners.  Like  the  Palladium  of  Troy,  they 
may  be  admired  and  adored  in  one  city,  and 
even  be  called  its  own  peculiar  inheritance, 
derived  directly  from  heaven,  and  its  guardian 
divinity.  But  like  that  same  Palladium,  if 
stolen  and  removed  to  another  city  or  nation, 
they  are  then  equally  at  home,  they  will  be 
worshiped  with  equal  devotion,  they  will  smile 
upon  it  with  an  equal  benediction,  and  grant  to 
it  as  watchful  a  protection. 

Such  fancies  are  commonly  simple,  not  unfre- 
quently  nonsensical,  yet  they  are  always  amus- 
ing, and,  perhaps,  never  completely  profitless. 
They  consist  of  songs,  tales,  and  rhymes  of  the 
nursery  and  play -ground,  snatches  of  the  work- 
shop and  wayside,  bon  mots  of  the  parlor  and 
drawing-room,  and  the  never- tiring,  oft-repeated 
puns  and  repartees  of  the  fireside  and  social 
party.  They  flourish  in  all  times  and  countries, 
are  loved  and  prized  equally  by  youth,  man- 
hood, and  age,  and  are  equally  appreciated  by 
all  classes,  the  king  and  the  beggar,  the  sage 
and  the  fool,  the  wit  and  the  dunce,  the  pious 
and  the  profane,  and  nothing  in  literature  has 
maintained  such  a  firm  hold  on  life  and  bids  so 
fair  to  secure  and  perpetuate  immortality  as 
these  fugitive  children  of  man's  brain. 

The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  find.  It  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  preserves  the  proverb  and 
gives  it  its  power  to  please  and  instruct.  In 
order  to  attain  the  full  force  of  the  jeu  d esprit, 
or  sally  of  wit,  the  jeu  de  mot,  the  pun  or 
play  upon  a  word,  the  exact  words  and  their 
exact  collection  also  must  be  conscientiously 
preserved.  A  single  word  left  out,  or  even  a 
syllable  or  an  accent  misplaced,  or  a  word  added 
to  the  original  will  often  spoil  the  whole  and 
render  what  was  both  witty  and  Avise  in  its 
true  form  totally  insipid  if  not  contemptible  in 
its  altered  shape.  Take  an  instance.  There  is 
a  standing  jest  around  almost  all  colleges  con- 
cerning nnfashionably-short  garments  worn  by 
the  poorer  members  of  the  incoming  classes. 
It  is  as  old  as  Greek  literature,  and  is  claimed 
as  belonging  to  both  the  universities  of  England, 
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to  many  in  Germany,  and  to  at  least  four  of 
our  older  colleges.  The  Greeks  tell  it  thus : 
"  A  poor  countryman,  who  wore  an  outlandish 
cloak,  was  ridiculed  by  a  citizen  on  account  of 
his  short  skirt.  He  replied,  '  It  will  be  long 
enough  before  I  get  another.' "  The  learned 
Dr.  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  in  his  old  age  ap- 
pears to  have  heard  this  repartee  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  it.  At 
his  tea-table  in  the  evening  he  undertook  to 
repeat  it,  declaring  that  it  was  the  aptest  reply 
and  best  specimen  of  mother  wit  he  had  ever 
heard.  His  version  was — "  Some  sophomores 
were  laughing  at  a  freshman  about  his  short 
jacket,  telling  him  that  such  a  jacket  was  all 
too  short  for  so  long  a  body,  when  he  wittily 
replied,  '  It  will  be  long  lime  enough  before  I 
get  another.' "  By  putting  in  a  single  word  he 
had  spoiled  the  jest  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recovery.  The  wit  originally  consisted  in  the 
two  allowable  significations  of  the  word  it.  In 
the  one  case  it  might  mean  time,  and  so  the 
Doctor  supplied  that  word.  In  the  other  it 
might  mean  jacket,  and  so  the  construction 
would  demand.  While  the  illusion  or  ambiguity 
can  be  kept  before  the  hearer's  mind  the  wit  is 
seen,  but  when  the  Doctor  dissolved  that  illu- 
sion, or  cleared  up  the  absurdity  the  wit  flew 
away  also.  In  such  cases  the  wit  is  like  those 
specters  which  we  see  in  the  indistinct  dawn 
of  the  morning  formed  out  of  some  stump,  or 
shrub,  or  rock.  When  the  objects  are  half  seen 
we  can  readily  imagine  them  to  be  any  thing 
grand  or  fearful,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  wholly 
visible  the  fancied  shape  disappears,  and  only 
plain  and  sober  reality  stands  before  us.  A 
single  word  will  let  in  light  enough  to  dissolve 
the  illusion  of  the  wit,  and  hence  the  witty 
most  of  all  men  are  exceedingly  particular 
about  the  choice  of  their  words,  and  often  very 
sensitive  about  having  their  witticisms  and  jests 
repeated  and  retailed  by  others.  Saxe  describes 
this  in  his  "Comic  Miseries:" 

"You  drop  a  ^rQiiy  jeu-de-mot 

Into  your  neighbor's  ears, 
Who  likes  to  give  you  credit  for 

The  clever  thing  he  hears; 
And  so  he  hawks  your  jest  about, 

The  old,  authentic  one, 
Just  breaking  oflf  the  point  of  it 

And  leaving  out  the  pun." 

It  is  frequently  said,  yet  often  incorrectly, 
that  this  sort  of  punning  jeu-de-mots  are  not  ; 
translatable  from  one  language  into  another.  I 
Take  the  following  from  the  Greek:  "A  teacher 
of  youth  was  one  day  lecturing  to  a  class  of  j 
young  men  and  women.  One  of  the  young  ' 
women,  a  favorite  with  the  lecturer,  got  a  bit  i 


of  dust  in  her  eye,  and  applied  to  him  to  have 
it  extracted.  As  he  bent  tenderly  over  her  to 
look  at  the  eye,  a  bystander  exclaimed,  '  Take 
care  you  do  not  spoil  the  pupil.' "  Here  is 
another  from  the  French :  "  Two  Frenchmen 
were  speaking  of  puns,  and  one  declared  that 
they  were  easily  made  on  almost  every  subject, 
since  nearly  every  word  had  two  or  more 
meanings  to  play  upon.  '  Then,'  said  the  other, 
'  make  one  upon  the  king.'  '  Ah,'  was  the  in- 
stant reply,  '  the  king  is  not  a  subject — Le  roi 
n'est  pas  un  sujet.' " 

The  value  which  men  put  upon  these  fugitive 
sayings  of  wit  may  be  somewhat  more  clearly 
seen  from  the  name  given  to  them  by  the  earnest 
nations  of  the  world.  The  Greeks  called  them 
asteia,  that  is,  things  from  the  city,  or  made  in 
the  city — short,  sharp,  polished,  pungent  words 
and  sentences,  which  could  only  be  compacted 
and  burnished  by  the  continual  contact  and 
friction  of  men  in  crowded  masses  acting  upon 
each  other.  They  thus  imply  their  superior 
elegance  and  refinement.  They  were  also  called 
hales — "salts" — implying  by  that  word  and  its 
connections  that  these  anecdotes  and  playful 
sayings  were  the  spice  and  seasoning  of  con- 
versation as  well  as  the  preservatives  of  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  refinement  and 
grace.  The  Romans  termed  them  salinae — salt- 
pits — as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  that  you  may  ex- 
tract salt  of  and  sprinkle  it  where  you  will." 
Cicero  particularly  commends  them,  and  Julius 
Caesar  actually  found  time  to  make  a  large  col- 
lection of  them,  as  did  other  men  of  that  stern 
old  Roman  race.  The  old  English  call  them 
witticisms,  using  a  word  which,  in  the  original 
form  or  element  of  wis,  means  that  peculiar 
quality  which  discovers  things  as  they  are. 
Wis  or  wit  is  similar  in  meaning  to  the  radical 
of  wisdom.  If  wit  has  been  rightly  defined — 
"saying  the  best  thing  in  the  best  place" — this 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  character- 
istics of  wisdom  also. 

Lord  Bacon  says  of  these  jests,  or  apoph- 
thegms, as  he  calls  them  :  "  They  are  of  excellent 
uses.  They  serve  to  be  interlaced  in  continued 
speech.  They  serve  to  be  recited  upon  occasion 
of  themselves.  They  serve  if  you  take  out  the 
kernel  of  them  and  make  them  your  own.  I 
have  for  my  recreation  in  sickness,  gathered  up 
the  old,  not  omitting  any  because  they  are  vul- 
gar, for  many  vulgar  ones  are  excellent  good, 
nor  neglecting  any  for  the  meanness  of  the  per- 
son, but  because  they  are  dull  and  flat,  and 
adding  many  new  that  otherwise  would  have 
died."  With  such  an  example  before  us  our 
magazine  need  not  be  ashamed  to  give  a  few 
columns  to  a  consideration  of  these  elegant  den- 
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izens  and  ornaments  of  all  literature  and  con- 
versation. If  we  add  a  few  specimens  and  ac- 
company them  with  comments  we  shall  certainly 
be  compromising  neither  our  dignity  nor  our 
usefulness. 

First  let  us  repeat,  for  the  sake  of  exemplify- 
ing it,  a  remark  already  made,  that  many,  if 
not  most  of  our  best  witticisms,  are  really  old; 
we  know  not  but  some  of  them  are  as  old  as  the 
tower  of  Babel  at  least.  Perhaps  nothing  is 
more  deceptive  to  a  novice  than  smart  sayings, 
witty  replies,  keen  retorts,  smart  repartees,  and 
sudden  impromptus.  They  seem  to  spring  from 
the  occasion  as  sparks  fly  from  the  smitten  steel 
and  flint,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that 
they  were  mostly  if  not  all  previously  prepared 
by  hard  study.  Yet  we  are  told  as  to  those 
sparks  that  they  were  sleeping  in  the  steel 
before  the  flint  uncovered  them  by  a  rude  blow. 
In  the  old  mythology  even  Jupiter  could  only 
hurl  thunderbolts  previously  manufactured  by 
hard  labor  on  the  anvils  of  the  Cyclopes.  So  it 
is  with  the  lightning-shafts  of  wit;  they  are 
chiefly  forged  and  polished  a  long  time  before 
they  are  used,  and  the  wittier  the  form  of  the 
thought,  the  sharper  the  retort,  the  longer  and 
more  difficult  as  a  general  rule  must  have  been 
the  labor  of  preparation.  Menago,  in  a  sen- 
tence that  would  do  credit  to  an  Irish  sage  and 
wit,  says,  "It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make 
an  impromptu.  I  believe,  for  my  own  part, 
that  none  are  good  but  those  that  are  made  at 
leisure." 

The  much  celebrated  repartee  of  Voltaire — 
perhaps  the  most  praised  of  any  one  in  litera- 
ture— is  by  no  means  an  original  one.  It  is 
thus  told  of  the  Frenchman :  "  Voltaire  was 
speaking  in  terms  of  admiration  and  commend- 
ation of  a  certain  Englishman  and  his  writings. 
A  friend  who  heard  him  said,  *  M.  Voltaire, 
your  praise  is  highly  disinterested,  for  that  gen- 
tleman often  speaks  of  you  and  your  writings 
in  terms  of  bitter  censure.'  'Very  good,'  said 
Voltaire.  '  It  is  not  important,  for  we  are  both 
probably  much  mistaken  in  each  other.'"  The 
basis  of  this  well-turned  repartee  is  in  the  old 
Greek  apophthegms,  and  is,  in  our  opinion, 
better  than  in  the  French.  "In  his  lower  for- 
tunes Themistocles  was  in  love  with  a  young 
man  who  scorned  him.  When  Themistocles 
grew  to  greatness,  which  was  soon  after,  this 
young  man  sought  him,  reminding  him  of  his 
former  desires.  But  Themistocles  simply  said, 
'  We  are  both  grown  wiser  now,  but  too  late 
for  you.' "  Here  is  another  often  quoted  as  the 
result  of  modern  Irish  logic,  but  yet  it  is  thor- 
oughly Greek,  and  older  than  the  discovery  of 
Ireland  by  the  Romans:  "A  scholastic,  wishing 


to  teach  his  horse  to  live  without  eating,  gave 
him  a  daily-diminishing  quantity  of  food.  When 
the  horse  died  of  hunger  he  said,  '  I  am  greatly 
afflicted,  for  when  my  horse  had  learned  not  to 
eat  he  died.' "  Here  is  another  modern  jest,  at 
least  as  old  as  the  New  Testament :  "  A  simple- 
ton, wishing  to  know  if  it  became  him  to  sleep, 
shut  his  eyes  and  looked  in  a  mirror!"  How 
extremely  Celtic  is  the  combination  of  those 
two  acts,  shutting  the  eyes  and  looking!  The 
practice  is  certainly  worth  the  trial  by  some  of 
our  church-going  sleepers  of  these  degenerate 
days.  Lord  Bacon  tells  a  story  as  having 
happened  in  his  time,  though  he  himself  was 
too  much  of  a  scholar  not  to  know  it  had  been 
in  circulation  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture for  thousands  of  years.  "A  gentleman, 
who  loved  good  wine  sent  home  a  cask  full  of 
the  best  sort  carefully  sealed  at  the  bung.  His 
butler  made  a  hole  in  the  cask,  and,  drawing 
ofi",  stole  the  half  of  the  wine.  As  the  owner 
debated  with  himself  how  the  wine  could  have 
got  out  while  the  seal  was  unbroken,  a  friend 
showed  the  hole  near  the  bottom,  now  plugged 
up,  from  which  some  rogue  had  stolen  the  wine. 
'  That  can't  be,'  said  the  puzzled  owner,  '  for 
do  n't  you  see  it  is  not  the  lower  half  but  the 
upper  half  that  has  been  stolen.'  "  Such  things 
so  constantly  repeated  and  claimed  by  all  na- 
tions, prove  their  popularity,  and  show  bow 
widely  and  rapidly  is  their  spread  among  all 
nations.  They  are  like  the  clouds  that  float  in 
the  air,  and  thus  become  the  common  property 
of  the  whole  hemisphere;  and,  though  beheld 
by  every  eye,  they  are  never  seen  by  any  two 
eyes  with  exactly  the  same  shape  or  color,  yet 
they  are  always  regarded  as  beauties,  and  gazed 
upon  with  pleasure. 

Enough  may  have  already  been  said  on  the 
pun,  the  kind  of  witticism  most  easily  made, 
most  readily  appreciated,  and  most  convenient 
for  repetition.  Here,  however,  is  one  rather 
literary  than  otherwise,  and,  perhaps,  too  in- 
genious and  artful  ever  to  have  been  made  out- 
side of  some  writer's  workshop:  "A  London 
tobacconist  had  accumulated  a  fortune  by  sell- 
ing '  quids,'  and  had,  therefore,  gained  the 
soubriquet  of  '  Old  Quid.'  At  length  he  set  up 
a  carriage  and  livery,  and  put  as  a  motto  on 
the  arms  the  Latin  words  'Quid  rides.'  One 
of  two  wags  asked  the  other  what  the  words 
meant.  '  Mean !'  said  he,  '  why  they  mean  just 
as  they  read,  that  old  Quid  rides,' "  thus  using 
the  words  as  English,  not  as  Latin,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  similar  forms  of  words,  not 
of  their  similarity  in  sense,  on  which  to  base  his 
pun.  The  pun  is  often  called  the  lowest  species 
of  wit,   yet   is   among   the  very  oldest,  and   is 
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really  ono  of  the  most  graceful  and  pleasing  of 
all  the  rainbow  forms  which  wit  can  assume. 
It  may  be  found  in  ideas  as  well  as  in  words. 
Thus  when  a  plain  countryman  was  asked  one 
cold  night  what  he  would  take  to  go  a  mile 
without  his  clothes,  and  instantly  replied,  "I 
would  take  a  cold,"  he  was  punning  upon  a 
word.  But  when  the  convict,  ordered  to  be 
transported  to  Botany  Bay,  made  his  "  Con- 
vict's Song,"  he  was  punning  upon  ideas. 

"  True  patriots  we, 

For  be  it  understood 
We  left  our  country 

For  our  country's  good." 

Closely  allied  to  this  double  meaning  of  words 
is  that  species  of  wit  which  grows  out  of  so 
placing  the  words  of  a  sentence  as  that  two 
meanings  shall  be  possible,  and  altogether  in- 
consistent with  each  another.  "  A  stern  and 
irritable  judge  had,  at  one  assize,  ordered  a  car- 
penter to  make  a  gibbet.  When  the  sheriff 
called  upon  the  workman  he  refused  to  make 
the  gibbet,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  not  been 
paid  for  a  previous  one.  At  the  next  assize  the 
judge  had  him  called  into  court,  and  demanded 
in  a  harsh  tone,  "  Fellow,  how  came  you  to  re- 
fuse to  make  the  gibbet  for  me  ordered  at  the 
last  assize?'  '  I  humbly  beg  pardon,'  said  the 
carpenter;  'had  I  known  it  was  for  your  honor 
it  should  have  been  made  immediately.'"  A 
story  is  told  of  two  dea^eons  who  lived  in 
Dedham,  Massachusetts.  The  old  graveyard 
of  the  town,  never  very  large,  had  become  full, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  purchase  ground  for  and 
lay  out  another.  Deacon  Pond  argued  that  it 
ought  to  be  in  one  place,  and  Deacon  Dana  in- 
sisted on  another  spot.  Deacon  Pond's  proposi- 
tion was  carried  to  the  great  mortification  and 
indignation  of  Deacon  Dana,  who  did  not  fail 
to  express  his  mind  with  very  great  freedom. 
A  few  weeks  afterward  Deacon  Pond  went  to 
his  minister  for  sympathy  and  Christian  conso- 
lation under  certain  irritating  words  spoken  by 
his  brother  deacon.  '  0,  Mr.  Parker,'  said  he, 
'  do  you  know  what  an  impious  speech  Deacon 
Dana  made  to  m^?'  'Certainly  not,'  said  the 
preacher  ;  '  what  was  it?'  '  Why,  he  said  about 
our  new  graveyard  that  he  would  never  be 
buried  there  as  long  as  he  lived.'  '  And  what 
did  you  say  to  that.  Deacon  Pond?'  'Why,  I 
told  him  that  /  would  if  the  Lord  should  spare 
my  life.' " 

There  is  one  form  of  wit  exceedingly  easy  of 
attainment,  and  sometimes  very  popular,  though 
by  no  means  to  be  commended.  It  consists  in 
the  hugest  and  most  improbable  of  stories, 
surpassing   even   the   most  extravagant  hyper- 


boles. The  further  these  are  from  truth  the 
better  for  their  purpose,  and  yet  they  must 
have  an  appearance  of  truth  for  their  basis. 
Let  such  a  story  be  told  with  great  volubility 
and  repeated  with  apparent  sincerity  and  it 
almost  makes  for  itself  believers.  Thus  the 
story  often  of  Yankee  ingenuity,  patience,  and 
thriftiness,  told  concerning  one  who  made  and 
sold  wooden  hams  so  natural  that  the  flies  laid 
their  eggs  in  them,  and  which  were  only  de- 
tected as  cheats  when  it  was  found  that  they 
could  not  be  boiled  soft,  is  a  good  specimen. 
A  better  example  is  that  of  the  other  Yankee 
who  bought  a  bushel  of  shoe-pegs  and  found 
them  too  rotten  for  their  legitimate  use,  so  he, 
rather  than  lose  his  purchase  money,  whittled 
off  the  ends  sharp  and  sold  them  for  oats !  The 
traveling  agents  of  two  English  trading  houses 
stopped  at  the  same  hotel  for  a  night.  In  their 
conversation  they  spoke  of  the  business  of  their 
rival  houses,  and  each  one  tried  to  magnify  that 
of  his  own.  "  It  cost  our  firm  last  year  not 
less  than  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  buy 
ink  for  our  correspondence  and  book-keeping," 
said  one.  "A  mere  flea-bite,"  said  the  other. 
"Two  years  ago  we  adopted  the  practice  of 
neither  dotting  our  i's  nor  crossing  our  t's,  and 
thereby  we  save  a  round  two  thousand  a  year 
in  ink  and  pens." 

This  is  an  instance  where  the  greater  the 
falsehood  the  greater  the  wit.  But  there  are 
cases  exactly  the  reverse,  where  the  whole  wit 
of  the  retort  or  sentiment  lies  in  its  truthful- 
ness. In  some  of  these  cases  the  truth  is,  with- 
out doubt,  spoken  unintentionally  and  in  others 
purposely.  "  Charles  the  Second  once  said  over 
his  bottle  that  he  supposed  some  stupid  peasant 
would  write  a  nonsensical  epitaph  on  him  when 
he  was  dead.  'Now,'  continued  he,  'I  should 
like  to  have  something  appropriate  and  witty. 
Rochester,  let 's  have  a  touch  of  your  pen  on 
the  subject.'  His  lordship  at  once  wrote  the 
following,  which  is  so  true  that  it  has  come  to 
be  remembered  as  the  character  of  that  king: 

'Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord,  the  king, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one."* 

The  celebrated  epitaph  by  Goldsmith  upon 
Burke  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  species  of  wit, 
and  is  so  often  quoted  that  Burke's  character 
is  now  commonly  considered  to  have  been  ex- 
actly such  as  Goldsmith  describes  it.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  quote  more  than  the  two  lines 
which  contain  the  wit: 

"  Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind, 
And  gave  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind." 
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Lord  Bacon  mentions  an  anecdote  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  though  he  himself  had  heard  it  in 
the  first  instance,  "  It  was  the  practice  of  this 
queen  to  bestow  favors  very  slowly,  and  hence 
Burleigh  one  day  said  to  her,  '  Madam,  you  do 
well  to  let  suitors  wait,  for,  as  I  shall  tell  you, 
bis  dat  qui  cito  dat — he  gives  twice  who  gives 
quickly — if  you  give  them  their  requests  quick- 
ly they  will  ask  again  all  the  sooner,  and  you 
will  be  compelled  to  give  twice.' "  But  among 
the  best  of  Lord  Bacon's  collection  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "A  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bishop  in 
battle  and  kept  him  as  a  prisoner.  The  Pope 
wrote,  telling  hira  he  had  abused  the  privilege 
of  the  Church  and  taken  his  son.  The  king 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  with  the  coat  of  mail 
wherein  the  bishop  had  been  taken,  and  this 
only  in  writing,  quoting  from  the  Vulgate: 
'Vide  num  haec  sit  vestis  filii  tui? — see  if  this 
be  the  coat  of  thy  son  ?'  " 

But  here  it  is  high  time  to  end.  Yet  one 
remark  ought  to  be  made,  that  it  is  only  a  spu- 
rious and  profitless  sort  of  wit  which  builds  its 
reputation  on  quoting  and  turning  aside  the 
words  or  the  ideas  of  Scripture.  This  was  very 
common  years  ago,  and  happily  it  has  now 
nearly  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  every  right- 
minded  man  can  not  fail  heartily  to  rejoice  in 
such  a  reformation.  The  truth  is  our  Heavenly 
Father  has  not  given  to  man  such  a  noble 
faculty  as  that  which  perceives  beauty,  nor  such 
a  graceful  power  as  the  ability  to  draw  forth 
the  analogies  of  wit,  for  a  purpose  so  injurious 
to  mankind  as  that  of  bringing  sacred  things 
into  ridicule.  But  when  wit  acts  upon  legiti- 
mate objects  to  please,  to  amuse,  and  to  make 
us  ashamed  of  our  follies,  it  is  among  the  best 
of  gifts,  and  should  be  cultivated,  only,  how- 
ever, in  subordination  to  truth,  religion,  justice, 
and  friendship.  Then  will  wit  be  worthy  of  the 
encomium  of  the  great  poet  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  and  be  worthy  of  the  remem- 
brance of  mankind  forever. 


BURIED  TALENT. 

There  is  in  almost  every  Church  a  great 
amount  of  talent,  which  can  only  be  developed 
and  devoted  to  religious  uses  by  the  most 
searching  revivals  of  religion.  Some  large  and 
wealthy  Churches  are  very  weak,  because  the 
talents  of  their  members  have  been  rolled  up 
in  a  napkin  and  hid  in  the  earth,  while  some 
small  and  poor  Churches  are  very  strong,  be- 
cause the  talents  of  all  their  members  are 
in  use,  and  are  thereby  constantly  gaining  other 
talents. 


TO  CHINA  BY  WAY  OF  THE  CAPE. 


BT    KEY.     R.    S.    MACLAY. 


A  VOYAGE  to  China !  What  think  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  of  such  a  topic  for  an  article  in  the 
"  Ladies'  Repository  ?"  I  know,  indeed,  that  in 
these  days  it  is  the  habit  of  travelers  beyond 
seas  to  eschew  all'  reference  to  the  outward- 
bound  passage,  and,  in  the  main,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  course.  I 
concede  further  that,  at  least  to  some  of  your 
readers,  the  topic  may  not  possess  the  charm 
of  novelty,  and  that  it  is  utterly  wanting  in 
the  essential  elements  of  a  sensation  article. 
That  day  has  passed  long  since,  when  Columbus 
turned  westward  the  prows  of  his  little  fleet  to 
find  a.  shorter  route  to  China — the  far-famed 
"  Kathay "  of  early  travelers  to  the  East,  or 
when  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
the  enterprising  Portuguese  navigator  inflamed 
the  commercial  spirit  of  Europe,  and  transferred 
the  great  carrying  trade  of  the  Orient  from  the 
caravans  and  steppes  of  Central  Asia  to  the 
swift  ships  of  the  West,  and  the  heaving  bil- 
lows of  the  great  oceans. 

And   yet,   Mr.   Editor,   the   subject,   after   all 
these  concessions,  will  possess  a  degree  of  inter- 
est  for   some   of  your  large   circle   of  readers. 
The  United  States  enjoys  a  vast,  lucrative,  and 
growing  commerce  with  the  far  East,  and  the 
recent  opening  up  of  China  and  Japan  to  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries  has  furnished  facil- 
ities for  its  unlimited  expansion.     The  wonderful 
improvements,   too,   of  modern  times  in   steam 
navigation,   and    in    postal    or   rather   electrical 
communication  between  distant  portions  of  the 
human  family,  now  bring  us  into  direct  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  people  of  those  old 
lands,  while  the  successful  prosecution  of  Prot- 
estant Christian  missions  among  them  is  stimu- 
lating the  faith  and  zeal  of  the  Church  for  their 
conversion  to  the  benign  teachings  of  Christian- 
ity.    Our  own  beloved  Church  has  a  vigorous 
and  prosperous  mission  operating  in  Fuh-Chau, 
the  capital  of  the  Fuhkien  province  in  China, 
and  the  missionaries  sent  forth  by  the  Church 
into  that  field  represent  a  large  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan  to  the  Capes  of  Delaware,  and 
from  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire  almost 
to  the  "father  of  waters,"  while  the  missions  in 
China   from    other    Christian    Churches    of   the 
United  States  represent  all  parts  of  the  great 
Republic,  East,  South,  West,  and  North. 

In  the  China  trade  there  are  no  passenger 
ships  similar  to  those  immense  hulks  which 
ply   between    New   York    and    Liverpool.     The 
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great  thoroughfare  of  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  China  is  the  "overland"  route  by 
way  of  England,  Egypt,  Ceylon,  etc.  The  Uni- 
ted States  mails  for  the  East  are  forwarded  by 
this  route,  and  it  is  selected  by  all  those  pas- 
sengers to  whom  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  time 
is  of  more  consequence  than  the  increased  ex- 
pense— say  $400 — by  this  line.  For  a  first- 
class  passage  by  way  of  the  Cape  to  China  the 
charge  is  $300  for  a  single  passenger,  or  $250 
where  there  is  a  party,  as  of  missionaries  sent 
out  by  one  society.  Fleetness  and  carrying 
capacity  are  characteristics  of  the  China  clip- 
pers. These  are  the  great  points  aimed  at  in 
their  construction,  and  but  little  regard  is  had 
to  any  large  provision  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers.  Few  of  these  ships  can  take 
more  than  eight  or  ten  passengers,  and,  indeed, 
many  of  them  are  almost  destitute  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  kind.  The  ships,  however,  are 
generally  first-class  vessels,  substantially  built, 
well  found,  and  swift,  commanded  by  capable 
officers,  and  finished  in  good  style.  It  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  find  any  where  finer  ships 
or  more  competent  commanders  than  those 
employed  in  the  China  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

The  preliminaries  of  a  voyage  to  China  are 
easily  arranged.  The  passage  is  secured  through 
the  consignees  of  the  vessel  you  select,  and  the 
passage  money  paid  in  advance.  Having  ar- 
ranged for  your  passage  and  selected  your 
state-room,  then,  as  soon  as  the  ship  is  ready, 
send  on  board  all  the  goods  you  do  not  wish  to 
use  during  the  passage.  When  the  time  is 
definitely  fixed  for  the  ship's  sailing,  see  to  it 
that  you  are  on  board  at  least  half  an  hour 
beforehand.  Once  on  board,  give  your  first 
attention  to  the  arrangement  of  your  state-room 
and  the  stowing  of  your  personal  baggage, 
being  careful  to  place  the  latter  where  you  can 
have  access  to  it  during  the  voyage,  and  to 
secure  it,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  tossed  about 
■when  the  ship  gets  out  to  sea.  Having  com- 
pleted these  arrangements  to  your  satisfaction, 
then  give  attention  to  the  friends  who  may 
have  come  to  see  you  off,  taking  care  to  keep 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  fresh  air.  Looking 
about  the  vessel  a  scene  of  apparent  confusion 
meets  the  eye.  The  wharf  along  side  is  crowded 
with  interested  spectators  sandwiched  between 
bales,  casks,  trunks,  and  the  et  cceieras  of  a 
ship's  cargo.  A  constant  stream  of  human 
beings  is  passing  over  the  ship's  side  communi- 
cating with  the  wharf;  portions  of  unstowed 
cargo  are  scattered  about  the  decks  in  apparent 
disorder ;  officers  and  men  are  hurriedly  arrang- 
ing matters  for  going  to  sea,  while  above  the 


din  of  even  their  voices  occasionally  burst  forth 
the  spasmodic  chorus  of  ducks,  geese,  pigs,  and 
other  live  stock,  which  make  up  a  part  of  a 
ship's  sea-stores.  Abaft  the  mainmast  and  on 
the  quarter-deck  are  gathered  little  groups  of 
passengers  with  their  friends.  Some  of  them 
look  anxious  and  careworn,  some  appear  to  be 
full  of  joyous  emotions,  venting  their  exuber- 
ant feelings  in  frequent  bursts  of  laughter,  while 
others  shrink  from  publicity,  and  aside,  in  sub- 
dued accents,  whisper  their  last  expressions  of 
affectionate  regard,  their  moistened  eyes  and 
quivering  lips  revealing  the  suppressed  conflict 
within.  But  the  time  is  up.  "  All  aboard  "  is 
shouted  from  the  quarter-deck.  Then  come 
abrupt  partings,  hurried  graspings  of  the  hand, 
tearful  valedictions,  and  the  precipitate  retreat 
of  shore  friends  over  the  ship's  rail.  "Cast 
off"  is  the  next  order,  and  then,  amid  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  successive  cheers 
from  loved  ones,  the  ship,  in  tow  of  a  steamer, 
swings  out  into  the  stream  and  begins  to  move 
down  the  Bay. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  beau- 
tiful vessel  on  which  we  have  embarked.  The 
"  Kathay,"  as  she  is  appropriately  named,  is  a 
finely-modeled  ship  of  some  fifteen  hundred 
tuns,  very  strongly  built,  handsomely  finished, 
and  combining  in  a  remarkable  degree  great 
carrying  capacity  with  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
She  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
naval  architecture  now  afloat.  Her  commander, 
T.  C.  Stoddard,  Esq.,  is  an  efficient  officer,  strict 
in  discipline  and  courteous  to  his  passengers. 
He  might,  indeed,  be  called  the  Nestor  of  the 
American-China  trade,  as  he  has  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  forty-nine  times.  The 
"Kathay"  has  twenty-seven  passengers  for  the 
present  voyage,  comprising  fifteen  adults,  eight 
children,  and  four  Chinese,  and  representing  the 
States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
and  perhaps  some  others.  Ecclesiastically,  they 
represent  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Reformed 
Dutch,  Episcopal,  and  Unitarian  Churches.  A 
party  of  friends  accompany  us  down  the  Bay, 
and  with  them,  in  the  appropriate  exercises  of 
Christian  worship  and  social  intercourse,  we 
spend  the  few  brief  hours  that  yet  remain  to 
us  of  contact  with  father-land.  The  recollection 
of  those  hours  will  not  quickly  pass  from  my 
mind.  How  swiftly  the  minutes  pass !  Already 
we  have  the  Bay  and  the  Narrows  behind  us; 
there  on  the  weather  beam  is  Sandy  Hook, 
while  before  us  and  away  to  the  eastern  hori- 
zon stretches  the  broad  expanse  of  waters.  And 
now  the  last  "farewell"  must  be  spoken.  The 
pilot   prepares   to   leave  the  ship,  the  steamer 
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comes  along  side,  our  friends  jump  on  board,  and 
are  soon  steaming  back  to  New  York,  while  the 
good  "  Kathay "  spreads  her  canvass  to  the 
breeze  and  strikes  out  boldly  into  the  broad 
ocean.  It  was  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  June  1,  1861,  when  we  cast  off 
from  the  wharf  at  New  York,  and  now,  at 
about  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  same  day,  we 
give  our  last  good-by  to  friends,  and  shortly 
after  take  our  last  look  at  the  shores  of  our 
native  land. 

"A  life  on  the  ocean  wave, 
A  home  on  the  rolling  deep." 

A  fine  sentiment,  sure  enough,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that,  however  sweetly  those  words  may 
sound  when,  thrilling  with  melody,  they  fall  on 
the  ear  through  the  soft  moonlight,  they  are 
utterly  destitute  of  sweetness  to  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferers  who  are  making  their  first  attempts 
at  sea  life.  In  the  present  instance  the  "  Ka- 
thay" had  scarcely  begun  to  feel  her  canvas 
when  suddenly  a  kind  of  Manassas  Junction 
panic  seemed  to  seize  the  passengers.  As  might 
be  expected  the  militia  were  foremost  in  the 
stampede,  while  the  tough  old  "  regulars " 
looked  on  with  an  amused  air  of  astonishment 
or  commiseration.  Seasickness  is  the  most 
thoroughly-agrarianizing  ordeal  I  have  ever 
experienced.  Not  satisfied  with  reducing  its 
victims  to  a  common  level  of  unutterable  loath- 
ing and  misery,  it  seems  actually  to  dehuman- 
ize them,  leaving  to  them  only  an  animal  ex- 
istence. Few  persons  escape  this  ordeal  on 
going  to  sea  for  the  first  time,  and  terrible 
though  it  is,  I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  at  all 
desirable  to  prevent  it  or  escape  from  it.  As  a 
hygienic  prescription,  it  is  a  perfect  antidote  for 
homesickness  and  for  all  those  gastric  derange- 
ments consequent  on  the  too  frequent  over- 
indulgence during  the  few  days  preceding  em- 
barkation. I  have  no  prescription  to  offer  for 
the  prevention  of  seasickness,  for  in  most  cases 
you  might  as  well  try  to  stop  at  mid-leap  the 
mighty  plunge  of  Niagara  as  to  check  the 
approach  of  this  unwelcome  visitor.  The  fol- 
lowing directions  I  have  found  useful  in  my 
own  case,  and  I  give  them  to  the  reader  for 
what  they  are  worth :  1.  Eat  sparingly  of  plain 
food  for  some  days  before  embarking,  2.  On 
the  day  of  embarkation,  and  for  two  or  three 
eucceseive  days,  continue  as  far  as  practicable 
the  same  regimen.  Avoid  g/3ing  to  the  table  at 
meal-time,  and  eat  frequently  small  quantities 
of  dry  biscuit,  or  something  of  this  kind.  3. 
Keep  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  take 
exercise,  determine  to  be  cheerful,  and  keep 
your  mind  employed  on  pleasant  topics.     Re- 


member, I  do  not  say  these  directions,  if  faith- 
fully observed,  will  prevent  sickness;  they  will, 
however,  modify  its  severity,  and  in  my  own 
case  they  once  kept  it  off  entirely. 

While  in  this  didactic  vein  let  me  state,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  readers,  some  of  the  rules  to 
which  passengers  are  expected  to  conform  while 
on  board  ship:  1.  The  cabin,  quarter-deck,  and 
the  main-deck  abaft  the  mainmast  are  for  the 
use  of  the  passengers.  2.  On  the  quarter-deck 
the  weather  side  is  always  yielded  to  the  cap- 
tain or  to  the  first  officer  when  in  charge  of  the 
deck.  .  This  does  not  prevent  passengers  from 
using  this  side  of  the  quarter-deck  in  fine 
weather,  but  in  rough  weather,  when  there  is 
generally  much  work  to  do,  passengers  will  do 
well  to  give  the  captain  and  officers  full  pos- 
session of  it.  3.  Passengers  should  not  speak 
to  any  of  the  sailors  while  on  duty;  this  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  conversation  with  whom  by  any 
one,  save  the  captain  or  officer  in  charge,  is 
strictly  forbidden.  If  you  wish  to  converse 
with  the  men  while  off  duty  first  obtain  the 
captain's  permission  to  this  efi'ect,  and  with  re- 
gard to  any  arrangements  you  may  desire  for 
social  and  public  worship,  first  consult  with  the 
captain,  and  always  defer  to  his  judgment  and 
wishes  in  the  premises.  Finally,  in  all  your 
intercourse  with  the  ofiicers  of  the  ship  treat 
them  with  the  utmost  respect  and  courtesy, 
especially  in  presence  of  the  sailors.  How- 
ever trivial  these  directions  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  be  assured  that  on  shipboard  they  are 
of  the  first  importance.  Attention  to  them  will 
contribute  largely  to  the  comfort  of  the  voyage, 
while  disregard  of  them  will  most  certainly 
lead  to  unpleasant  consequences.  And  now, 
with  this  brief  introduction  to  sea-life,  let  us 
continue  our  voyage. 

The  track  generally  followed  by  the  China- 
bound  ships  may  be  readily  indicated  on  the 
map,  and  the  reader,  I  think,  will  be  amused 
with  its  zigzag  character.  Starting  from  New 
York,  instead  of  sailing  directly  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  ship  makes  an  almost  due  east 
course  till  it  comes  within  a  few  days'  sail  of 
the  coast  of  Africa  near  th-e  latitude  of  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  Here  the  course  is 
changed,  and  the  ship  now  st-ands  away  to  the 
southward  for  the  equator,  or  the  line,  as  it  is 
called  on  shipboard,  the  object  being  to  cross 
the  line  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  the  prevailing 
winds  will  allow.  The  25th  parallel  of  longi- 
tude east  from  Greenwich  is  by  many  naviga- 
tors considered  the  best  position  for  crossing 
the  line.  Having  crossed  the  line  the  ship 
keeps  on  her  course,  making   all   the  southing 
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she  can,  though  the  winds  generally  drive  her 
close  on  to  the  South  American  coast.     Still  head- 
ing southward,  the  ship  works  her  way  along 
the  South  American  coast  till  she  reaches  the 
38th  or  40th  degree  of  south  latitude.     Having 
reached   this   position,   the   captain   lays  a  due 
east    course,   and    stands    away   for   two    small 
islands    in    the    Indian   Ocean,   one   named   St. 
Paul's,  the  other  Amsterdam,  and  situated  within 
sixty   miles    of    each   other.     From    this    point 
there  are  two  tracks  for  China-bound  ships — the 
one  for  the  north-east  monsoon,  the  other  for 
the  south-west  monsoon  off  the  coast  of  China. 
From   May  till    October  the    south-west  wind 
prevails  in  Chinese  waters,  and  at   this   season 
ships  steer   from   St.  Paul's  for  the  Straits   of 
Sunda  between  the  islands  of  Java  and  Suma- 
tra.    Passing   through  this    Strait   they    stand 
directly  for  the  coast  of  China.     From  October 
till  the  last  of  April  the  north-east  winds  pre- 
vail, and  during  this  season  ships  take  what  is 
called  the  eastern  passage,  that  is,  well  to  the 
eastward  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  through 
the   Moluccas,  or  Spice   Isles,   and   east  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  coming  on  the  Chinese  coast 
to  the  south  of  the  Island  of  Formosa.     Thus, 
in  order  to  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from 
New  York,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  three  times — once  from  the  United  States 
to  Africa,  second   from   the  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  coast   of  South  America,  and   thence  back 
again   to  double  the   Cape.     After  passing  this 
point  you  then  have  a  straight  course  to  China. 
The  winds  of  these  great  oceans  constitute  a 
most  interesting  branch  of  study.     Navigators 
have  found  that  our   great   oceans   within   the 
tropics  are  belted  by  atmospheric  rivers,  or  fixed 
air  currents,  whose  positions   are  as   definitely 
settled  and  whose  operations  are  as  intelligible 
as  those  of  the  rivers  of  water  that  girdle  our 
globe.     The  general  direction  of  these  currents 
is    from   north-east   to   south-west   in    the   lat- 
itudes north  of  the   equator,  and  from  south- 
east to  north-west  south  of  the  equator.     The 
winds  in  these  currents  are  called  the  "trades," 
probably  from  traduco,  to  lead.     North  of  the 
equator   they  are  called  north-east  trades,  and 
south  of  it  they  are  known  as  the  south-east 
trades.     Oceanic  winds   admit   of  classification. 
We  have,    1.  The  trades,   described   above,     2. 
Monsoons,  or  winds   which  blow   steadily  from 
one  point  during  one  season  of  the  year,  and 
from  another  point  during  the  following  season. 
Of  these  winds  those  on  the  coast  of  India  and 
China  are  best  known  to  navigators.     3,  Varia- 
ble winds,   prevailing   in   the   temperate   zones, 
where  they  blow  sometimes  for  weeks  from  one 
point,   and    then   veer   round    to   other   points. 


4.  Doldrums,  or  baffling  winds,  which  prevail 
on  the  equator,  and  near  the  lines  of  the  trop- 
ics. Lastly,  if  you  will  excuse  the  Hibernicism, 
we  have  calms — those  nautical  nightmares  more 
terrible  to  skippers  than  the  stunning  gale. 
These  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean  outside  of 
the  trade  belts. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  appreciate  in  some 
degree  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  voyage 
to  China.  Leaving  New  York,  the  navigator 
works  his  way,  through  variable  winds,  east- 
ward well  over  to  the  African  coast.  Thence, 
passing  southward,  he  takes  the  north-east 
trades  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  carries  them  with  him  to  within  some  six 
degrees  of  the  line.  Here  he  enters  the  dol- 
drum  region — a  perfect  "Slough  of  Despond" 
to  the  mariner.  Crawling  slowly  through  this 
belt  of  drenching  rains,  light  baffling  airs  and 
calms,  he  finally  meets  the  south-east  trades 
near  the  line,  and  then  runs,  close-hauled  on 
the  wind,  along  the  coast  of  South  America. 
This  wind  brings  him  near  to  the  parallel  of  the 
southern  tropic,  and  here  he  again  enters  the 
region  of  variable  winds.  The  great  object  now 
is  to  make  southing,  and  every  wind  leading  in 
that  direction  is  most  carefully  used.  Some- 
times this  is  the  most  tedious  and  dishearten- 
ing part  of  the  voyage.  Head  winds  and  calms 
detain  the  vessel  for  weeks,  and  the  heart 
grows  sick  with  successive  disappointments;  but 
all  the  while  the  ship  is  gradually  working 
southward,  and  in  due  time  reaches  the  38th  or 
40th  degree  of  south  latitude.  Here  southerly 
and  westerly  winds  are  expected,  and  crowding 
on  his  canvas  the  captain  steers  due  east  for 
St.  Paul's,  distant  some  twenty-five  hundred 
miles.  This  part  of  the  voyage  is  almost  in- 
variably gone  over  very  rapidly,  the  ship  aver- 
aging from  two  to  three  hundred  miles  a  day. 
Having  reached  the  longitude  of  St.  Paul's,  the 
captain  turns  his  bow  northward,  and  lays  his 
course  either  for  Java  Head  or  the  eastern 
passage,  and  thence  for  the  coast  of  China. 

The  time  required  for  the  passage  to  China 
varies  with  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  ships  and 
with  the  skill  of  the  commanders.  A  fast  sail- 
ing vessel,  during  the  south-west  monsoon  on 
the  coast  of  China,  ought  to  make  the  run  in 
one  hundred  days.  From  New  York  to  the  line 
twenty-five  days  is  considered  a  good  run,  thence 
to  the  Cape  about  thirty  days,  thence  to  St. 
Paul's  fourteen  days,  thence  to  Java  Head — 
Straits  of  Sunda — fourteen  days,  and  thence 
seventeen  days  to  Hong-Kong. 

Passengers  for  China,  by  way  of  the  Cape, 
generally  sail  from  New  York  in  March  or 
April  of  the   Spring  season,  or  in  October  of 
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the  Fall  season.  These  are  considered  the  best 
months  for  commencing  the  voyage  to  China. 
Ships,  however,  are  clearing  for  China  all 
through  the  3'ear,  and  some  persons  prefer  to 
start  when  it  suits  their  business  arrangements, 
hence  it  happens  that  almost  every  month  of 
the  year  witnesses  the  departure  of  passengers 
for  China. 

Sea  voyages  are  not  ordinarily  of  a  very  ex- 
citing character,  and  the  voyage  to  China,  per- 
haps, surpasses  all  others  in  its  monotony  and 
tediousness.  The  programme  of  our  daily  life 
on  board  the  Kathay  was  as  follows:  Break- 
fast at  8J,  A.  M.;  prayers  at  9^;  dinner  at  2, 
P.  M.,  and  tea  at  6,  P.  M.  Our  public  religious 
services  consisted  of  preaching  on  deck  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  and  prayer  meet- 
ing in  the  cabin  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
evenings.  These  services  were  well  attended, 
and  proved  interesting  and  profitable.  Through- 
out the  entire  passage  the  passengers  were  on 
terms  of  the  most  cordial  and  familiar  inter- 
course. Reading,  writing,  conversation,  and 
amusements  peculiar  to  ship  life,  filled  up  our 
time  and  contributed  largely  to  relieve  the  te- 
dium of  the  voyage. 

The  incidents  of  our  voyage  were  of  the  most 
placid  character.  We  crossed  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  storm  belt  of  the  Atlantic  without  any  bad 
weather.  We  saw  flying-fish,  dolphins,  por- 
poises, blackfish,  one  shark,  and  an  occasional 
whale  in  the  distance.  Sea-gulls,  Mother  Ca- 
rey's chickens,  Molly  Mogs,  stormy  petrels, 
cape  pigeons,  cape  hens,  and  albatrosses  hovered 
around  our  ship  as  we  passed  through  their  re- 
spective latitudes.  We  frequently  sighted  ves- 
sels in  the  Atlantic,  and  during  a  calm  on  one 
occasion  we  produced  considerable  excitement 
by  writing  letters  for  home  friends,  and  sending 
them  on  board  an  English  ship  bound  for  Val- 
paraiso, which  lay  near  us.  The  Fourth  of 
July  was  celebrated  with  appropriate  exercises 
and  great  enthusiasm  off  the  coast  of  South 
America.  A  national  salute  was  fired,  a  sumpt- 
uous repast  was  spread  on  the  main-deck  un- 
der a  brilliant  canopy,  gemmed  with  the  stars 
of  our  country's  flag,  patriotic  speeches  were  de- 
livered, and  the  day  given  up  to  such  amuse- 
ments as  could  be  extemporized  on  shipboard. 

Eighty-three  days  after  leaving  New  York 
we  sighted  Java  Head,  the  entrance  to  the 
Straits  of  Sunda.  This  was  our  first  distinct 
view  of  land  during  the  passage,  and  the  sight 
of  it  filled  our  hearts  with  the  most,  grateful 
joy.  Next  morning,  August  24,  1861,  we 
dropped  anchor  off  Anjer,  a  Dutch  station  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Strait,  and  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  an  hour's  ramble   among  the  beauti- 


ful scenery  and  marvelous  vegetation  of  that 
tropical  clime.  The  following  morning  we  were 
again  under  wsij,  and  sailing  up  through  the 
Java  and  China  Seas,  we  landed  at  Amoy  on 
the  10th  of  September,  1861,  and  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  our  missionary  friends.  A  few 
days'  enjoyment  of  their  generous  hospitality 
refreshed  our  spirits  after  the  long  voyage,  and 
on  the  17th  of  September  we  took  the  English 
steamer  for  Fuh-Chau.  September  19,  1861,  we 
steamed  up  the  beautiful  river  Min,  and  landed 
at  Fuh-Chau  City,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  mission  in  China. 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow !" 


THE  LITTLE  MISSIONARY. 
A  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 


BY    EMILT    HUNTINGTON    MILLEB. 


LIBBY  NEAL  was  going  on  a  journey,  and 
her  little  heart  was  so  full  of  happiness  that 
she  could  hardly  eat  or  sleep.  It  was  not  like 
going  to  spend  the  day  at  grandma's,  or  even  a 
week  at  aunt  Ellen's  in  the  city;  but  this  was 
to  be  a  long  journey  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  by  railroad  and  steamboat.  She  would 
see  great  cities  that  she  had  studied  about  in 
her  geography  at  school,  and  she  climbed  upon 
the  table  in  the  hall  and  put  her  fingers  on  the 
little  black  dots  on  the  map,  and  tried  to  make 
it  seem  that  they  were  really  cities,  where  peo- 
ple lived.  While  she  was  thinking  about  it  her 
uncle  Roger  came  into  the  hall  and  put  his 
arms  around  Libby,  saying, 

"What  is  my  birdie  studying  about  now?" 

"  0 !  about  my  journey,  uncle  Roger,"  said 
Libby,  "  and  how  queer  it  is  that  I  shall  really 
see  all  those  great  rivers,  and  cities,  and  mount- 
ains. Uncle  Roger,  what  do  you  think  will  be 
the  very  prettiest  thing  I  shall  see  in  all  the 
way  ?" 

"I  can't  tell  what  you  will  think  the  pretti- 
est," said  her  uncle.  "You  will  see  the  great 
Lakes  and  Niagara  Falls,  and  those  will  be  very 
grand ;  and  you  will  see  the  beautiful  valleys 
and  mountains  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  great 
many  splendid  buildings  every-where.  And  you 
will  see  beautiful  people — I  always  do  when  I 
travel — lovely  women  and  charming  little  chil- 
dren ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  Libby,  what  will  be 
the  saddest  thing  you  will  see." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  seeing  any  thing  sad,  un- 
cle. It  seems  as  if  when  I  travel  I  should  find 
only  happy  people." 

"  You  will  find  sorrow  every-where,  birdie ;  but 
when  one  travels  bv  railroad  or  steamboat  he 
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will  be  sure  to  see  sights  that  will  make  his 
heart  ache.  Poor  little,  ignorant,  neglected  chil- 
dren, not  much  better  than  the  heathen  you 
read  about  in  your  Sunday  school  books!  You 
will  see  them  at  all  the  stations,  and  on  the 
wharves  and  steamboat  landings,  and  they  will 
come  into  the  cars  with  fruit  and  candies  to 
sell.  Now,  if  I  was  little  Libby  Neal,  and  going 
on  a  long  journey,  I  would  try  to  think  of  some 
way  to  do  good  to  some  of  these  children.  I 
would  call  it  a  missionary  tour  among  the 
heathen." 

"But,  uncle,"  said  Libby,  "I  have  only  got 
one  little  gold  dollar,  and  I  can't  do  much  with 
that;  besides,  we  shall  keep  going  and  going  all 
the  time  till  we  get  to  uncle  Robert's,  so  papa 
says." 

"  You  do  n't  quite  understand  me,  Libby," 
said  uncle  Roger;  "do  you  remember  that  beau- 
tiful flower  that  cousin  Alice  showed  us  when 
we  were  there  last  Summer?" 

"0  yes,  uncle  Roger;  and  was  n't  it  so  funny 
the  way  it  was  planted!  She  said  she  supposed 
some  bird  dropped  the  seed  there,  and  so  she 
calls  it  her  bird-flower." 

"Well,  Libby,"  said  her  uncle,  "if  you  should 
take  some  of  those  beautiful  little  picture  cards 
and  papers  that  you  get  at  Sunday  school,  and 
scatter  them  along  the  way  as  you  travel,  and 
give  them  to  the  poor  little  children  you  meet, 
I  think  you  would  be  like  that  little  bird,  sow- 
ing good  seed  as  you  fly  along;  and  who  knows 
but  some  of  it  might  take  root  and  grow?" 

Uncle  Roger  kissed  Libby  and  went  away  to 
his  office,  but  Libby  thought  all  day  of  what 
he  had  said  to  her.  She  did  not  say  any  thing 
to  any  one  about  it,  but  she  went  to  the  closet 
where  her  playthings  were  kept,  and  looked 
over  all  her  little  books  and  papers,  and  laid 
out  a  pile  of  the  cards  and  papers  that  she 
thought  prettiest;  and  when  they  started  on  the 
journey  at  last,  the  little  bundle  was  carefully 
packed  away  in  the  pretty  willow  traveling- 
basket  that  uncle  Roger  had  bought  for  her. 
While  they  were  waiting  at  the  depot  for  the 
cars,  a  little  lame  boy  came  in  with  a  basket 
of  oranges  to  sell.  Libby  knew  him  very  well ; 
he  was  "lame  Jim,"  as  the  children  called  him, 
who  lived  with  his  old  grandmother,  and  sold 
fruit  for  a  living.  Libby  thought  of  her  papers, 
but  then  she  thought  "  that  is  only  lame  Jim ; 
I  know  him  just  as  well  as  can  be,  and  I  can 
give  him  a  paper  some  other  time.  Besides, 
Bridget  says  it  was  he  who  stole  all  our  nice 
pears;  the  little  thief"  But  when  Libby  peeped 
into  her  basket,  just  to  see  how  nicely  it  held 
the  sponge-cakes  and  biscuits  that  were  put  up 
for  her  lunch,  she  saw  the  card  that  uncle  Roger 


had  fastened  on  the  cover,  and  this  was  what 
it  said,  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in 
the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand." 

"That  means,"  thought  Libby,  "that  I  must 
do  good  every  single  chance  I  get."  So  she 
took  out  one  of  her  cards  that  had  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  a  shepherd  and  his  lambs  on  it, 
and  some  verses  from  the  Bible,  and  a  little 
hymn.  She  was  afraid  to  give  it  to  Jim,  so  she 
just  slipped  it  into  his  basket  as  he  went  by 
her.  In  a  few  moments  the  cars  came  thunder- 
ing along,  and  Libby  forgot  lame  Jim  and  every 
thing  else  in  the  pleasure  of  riding  so  swiftly 
through  the  beautiful  country,  and  seeing  so 
many  wonderful  things  from  the  car  window. 
Sometimes  it  was  great  gray  rocks,  piled  up 
high  above  their  heads,  or  grand  old  forests,  all 
blazing  with  crimson  and  gold  where  the  frosts 
had  painted  the  leaves.  Then  they  would  go 
whirling  past  a  lonely  farm-house,  or  stop  for  a 
moment  in  some  pretty  little  village.  Just 
about  noon  they  began  to  pass  very  slowly  over 
a  long  bridge,  built  across  a  deep  ravine.  Libby 
looked  from  the  window,  and  away  down  below 
her  she  could  see  a  little  brook  looking  like  a 
silver  thread,  and  a  brown  cottage  with  blue 
smoke  curling  up  from  the  chimney.  Two  lit- 
tle children  stood  near  it  looking  up  at  the  cars, 
Libby's  hand  went  into  her  basket  very  quickly, 
and  in  an  instant  one  of  the  Sunday  school  pa- 
pers was  fluttering  down  through  the  air,  and 
she  saw  the  children  running  to  pick  it  up. 

"Did  n't  you  lose  something  out  of  the  win- 
dow, little  girl?"  said  an  old  man  who  sat  on 
the  next  seat. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Libby,  very  much  frightened 
to  find  somebody  had  seen  her,  though  she 
could 'tiot  tell  why.  As  she  looked  shyly  round 
at  the  old  gentleman,  she  noticed  that  he  held 
upon  his  lap  a  little  boy  who  seemed  to  be  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  with  a  black  shawl  thrown 
all  over  his  head  and  face.  He  sat  very  still, 
with  his  head  resting  against  the  old  man's 
bosom,  only  once  in  a  while  he  would  ask, 
"What  do  you  see  now,  grandpa?"  and  his 
grandfather  would  tell  him  what  he  saw  from 
the  car  windows.  Libby  wondered  very  much 
why  the  little  boy  had  his  head  covered  up,  and 
why  he  did  not  look  out  and  see  for  himself. 
When  the  old  gentleman  noticed  her  he  said 
very  pleasantly,  "Are  you  wondering  about  my 
little  boy  here?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Libby;  "is  he  sick?" 

"No,"  said  he,  "but  he  has  just  had  a  very 
painful  operation  performed  on  his  eyes,  and  we 
have  to  keep  the  light  away  from  them." 

"How  hard  it  must  be,"  said  Libby,  "to  be 
shut  up  in  the  dark  so!" 
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"It  would  be  very  hard  for  you,"  said  the 
old  man,  "but  this  little  fellow  does  not  know 
the  difference.  He  has  been  in  the  dark  all  his 
lifetime,  for  he  was  born  blind.  But  I  took 
him  last  week  to  a  very  skillful  man,  who  cut 
something  away  from  his  eyes,  so  that  now  he 
can  see,  and  I  am  carrying  him  home  again  to 
his  mother.  Only  think,  he  never  saw  his  dear 
mother,"  and  the  tears  came  into  the  old  man's 
eyes  and  dropped  down  on  the  boy's  head. 
Libby  felt  like  crying  too;  but  in  a  moment 
her  face  brightened  up,  and  she  looked  at  the 
old  man  with  such  a  happy  smile  that  he  asked, 
"What  is  it,  dear?" 

"Why,"  said  Libby,  hesitating  a  little,  "I 
was  thinking  about  the  blind  man  that  Jesus 
cured;  the  one  that  sat  by  the  wayside  beg- 
ging, I  mean.     Do  you  know  about  Jesus,  sir?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  know  about 
Jesus;  and  little  Willy  here  knows  about  him 
too,  don't  you,  Willy?" 

"  Yes,  grandpa,"  said  a  sweet  little  voice  from 
under  the  shawl,  "  Jesus  is  the  tender  Shepherd 
that  carries  the  lambs  in  his  bosom." 

They  were  just  coming  into  a  pretty  village, 
and  as  the  cars  stopped  the  old  man  took  little 
Willy  in  his  arms  and  passed  out,  nodding  a 
pleasant  good-by  to  Libby.  I  can  not  tell  you 
now  any  more  about  Libby's  journey;  but  be- 
fore she  got  to  her  uncle's  home  she  had  given 
away  all  her  little  books  and  papers.  It  was 
good  seed  sown  by  the  way,  but  Libby  never 
knew  whether  any  of  it  took  root.  But  one 
day,  while  she  was  at  uncle  Robert's,  a  long 
letter  came  for  her  from  uncle  Roger,  and  this 
was  a  part  of  it : 

"  You  remember  '  lame  Jim,*  who  used  to  sell 
oranges  at  the  depot.  Well,  a  few  days  ago  he 
fell  between  the  cars,  and  was  so  badly  hurt 
that  he  can  not  live.  Last  night  his  grand- 
mother sent  for  me  to  come  and  see  him,  saying 
he  had  asked  for  me  several  times  since  he  was 
hurt.  The  poor  boy  is  very  ignorant,  but  when 
I  sat  down  by  his  bedside  and  began  to  talk  to 
him  he  burst  into  tears,  and  said  he  had  sent 
for  me  because  he  wanted  to  learn  something 
about  Jesus.  And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  me 
how  a  few  weeks  ago  he  found  in  his  basket  a 
little  card  with  a  beautiful  picture  on  it,  and 
some  verses  about  the  good  Shepherd.  He  had 
carried  it  in  his  pocket  ever  since,  and  some- 
how he  said  it  made  him  feel  uneasy  to  think 
how  many  wicked  things  he'  had  done,  though 
he  never  thought  much  about  them  before.  I 
have  been  to  see  him  twice  every  day,  and  I 
hope,  Libby,  that  Jesus  has  drawn  this  poor  boy 
to  himself,  and  that  lame  Jim  will  soon  be  a 
shining  angel  in  heaven." 


0,  how  Libby  cried  when  she  read  this  letter  I 
It  was  partly  sorrow  for  the  poor  suffering  boy, 
partly  shame  that  she  had  felt  so  unkindly 
toward  him,  and  partly  joy  that  perhaps  after 
all  the  little  seed  she  had  sown  in  his  heart 
would '"bring  forth  fruit  unto  eternal  life." 

Libby  Neal  has  taken  many  a  journey  since 
then,  but  she  never  forgot  that  pleasant  Au- 
tumn, or  the  lessons  of  wisdom  she  learned 
then,  and  the  little  traveling-basket  is  treasured 
yet,  with  the  card  still  on  the  cover — "In  the 
morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  with- 
hold not  thy  hand." 

TKUTH. 


BY    HABRIET    M.    BEAN. 


To  act  the  truth  and  speak  the  truth, 

However  rough  the  way  ; 
To  love  the  truth,  live  for  the  truth, 

And  for  the  truth  to  pray — 
This  is  the  sum  of  lessons  good, 

From  youth  to  manhood's  day. 

We  can  not  reach  the  mountain-top 
And  leave  the  clouds  below, 

Unless  with  firm  and  careful  step 
Up  craggy  steeps  we  go, 

And  ever  on  the  upward  way 
Our  earnest  thoughts  bestow. 

If  we  shall  choose  the  meadow  path, 
And  only  search  for  flowers, 

And  waste,  not  strengthen,  day  by  day. 
The  mind's  most  lofty  powers ; 

Then  Truth  will  tell  sublimest  things 
To  other  ears  than  ours. 

As  sometimes  in  the  dungeon's  gloom 
The  brightest  eyes  grow  blind, 

If  we  shall  walk  in  smoother  paths 
Than  Wisdom  has  designed, 

Our  mental  vision  may  be  lost. 
As  sight  to  men  confined. 

As  men  have  learned  to  trace  the  course 

Of  planets  in  the  skies, 
So  Truth  is  plain  to  searching  hearts, 

And  walks  without  disguise, 
And  like  an  open  book  is  read 

By  all  the  truly  wise. 

Yet  seeking  gain  or  fearing  pain. 

How  oft  we  walk  below 
The  paths  up  which  with  dauntless  step 

We  ever  ought  to  go — 
The  paths  that  lead  to  glory's  hight, 

Tho'  the  advance  be  slow! 

We  know  the  world  is  poor  in  love, 

The  world  is  full  of  pride. 
But  perfect  truth  can  turn  our  steps 

From  evil  ways  aside. 
And  to  the  gates  of  paradise 

Our  weary  feet  can  guide. 
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[concluded.] 

LIKE  a  dew-drop  in  the  lily,  or  a  pearl  in  its 
shell,  or  a  bird's  nest  in  a  shrub,  or  a  sweet 
little  baby  in  its  cradle,  nestled  down  among 
the  hills  the  village  of  Carrow.  Bubbling  jets 
sparkled  on  its  declivities,  deep  ravines  diversi- 
fied its  vales,  noble  trees  composed  its  woods, 
and  here  and  there,  as  the  foliage  would  admit, 
a  fine  stream  of  water  reflected  a  golden  or 
silvery  surface  as  King  of  Day  or  Queen  of  Night 
swayed  the  scepter.  From  this  grassy  knoll  or 
the  summit  of  that  hill  could  be  seen  fine  fields 
of  dilTerent  grains,  comfortable  and  well-built 
farm-houses  of  the  country  gentry,  the  well- 
trained  hedges  and  smooth  lawns,  evincing  alike 
taste  and  neatness.  As  the  stage-coach — for  it 
was  before  the  undignified  rush  and  confusion 
of  railroads  and  omnibuses — as  the  stage-coach 
rolled  away  with  majestic  importance  into  the 
village,  a  lady  thrust  her  head  through  the  win- 
dow, exclaiming  to  a  gentleman  at  her  side, 
"  0,  look  what  a  lovely  place !  This  will  suit 
us  I  am  sure — the  very  place,  and  see  what  a 
lovely  situation  that  is  over  there;  it  could  not 
be  more  lovely,"  and,  entirely  regardless  of  the 
smiles  her  ardor  raised  from  the  travelers,  she 
went  on  commenting  upon  the  various  residen- 
ces they  passed  till  the  coachman,  with  a  tre- 
mendously-pompous flourish  of  his  whip,  brought 
the  horses  up  before  the  door  of  the  only  hotel 
of  the  village. 

To  give  the  reader  a  trifling  item  of  the  culti- 
vated taste  of  the  landlady,  I  suppose  it  was, 
for  the  landlord,  being  a  man,  could  hardly  have 
been  suspected  of  the  extravagance  of  so  much 
time  and  paint,  there  was  a  most  fantastic  mix- 
ture of  colors  on  doors  and  shutters,  and,  as  the 
evening  sun  stared  most  saucily  at  the  whole 
front  face  of  the  building,  it  was  no  wonder  the 
glare  of  light  caused  the  vail  to  descend  over 
eyes  accustomed  to  soft,  shadowy  rays  mellowed 
through  damask  and  lace.  However,  Mrs.  Clare- 
mont,  for  she  was  the  lady,  had  no  fault  to  find 
if  people  chose  red  instead  of  green,  and  flaunt- 
ing yellow  in  place  of  gentle  brown;  neither 
cared  she  that  the  great  square,  awkward  brick 
house  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  unshaded  by  a 
tree,  or  unadorned  by  shrub  or  flower.  It  was 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  owner  of  that 
building  intended  it  to  be  seen,  and,  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  when  the  hard-earned  and  carefully- 
secreted  dollars  had  been  invested  a  few  years 
back  in  this  huge  mass  of  brick  and  mortar,  it 
was  considered  a  very  public-spirited  act;    in- 
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deed,  the  country  people  stared,  and  the  "towns" 
people  approved  the  whole  of  it  as  a  rare  speci- 
men of  architectural  magnificence.  But  recently 
another  class,  more  highly  educated,  and  with 
altogether  a  different  standard  of  taste,  had  dis- 
covered the  beauties  of  Carrow,  and  built  their 
villas  in  and  around,  and  they  regarded  the 
stripes,  and  colors,  and  rude  ornaments  very 
much  as  modern  ladies  would  the  miserably- 
awkward  figures  embroidered  on  the  Bayeaui 
tapestry. 

But,  as  I  said,  Mrs.  Claremont  cared  for  none 
of  this.  Indeed,  so  complying  was  her  temper 
that,  upon  retiring  for  the  night,  she  essayed 
b"-'  mounting  a  chair  to  scale  the  hights  and 
fathom  the  depths  of  a  formidable  feather  bed, 
and  was  only  vanquished  in  the  effort  by  the 
imminent  danger  of  having  respiration  stopped. 
Finally  all  fatigue,  and  a  kind  of  glaring  up 
and  down  of  prismatic  hues,  vanished  in  refresh- 
ing slumbers,  and  Mrs.  Claremont  arose  in  the 
morning  eager  to  reconnoiter  the  village.  To 
her  perfect  delight  her  husband  ascertained  he 
could  lease  the  very  cottage  she  had  so  enthu- 
siastically admired  on  her  entrance  to  the  place, 
and,  without  unnecessary  delay,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Claremont  with  their  family  were  installed  in 
their  new  home.  Certainly  a  cultivated  taste 
had  presided  at  "Willow  Shade."  There  were 
blushing  roses,  and  drooping  lilies,  and  twining 
honey-suckles,  and  climbing  vines.  Sporting 
minnows  and  even  gold  fish  glided  through  the 
fresh  water  of  a  secluded  pond,  over  which  hung 
a  magnificent  willow  that  laved  its  pendent 
branches  and  showered  its  gems  around  as  the 
breeze  wafted  them  to  and  fro.  It  was,  as  Mrs, 
Claremont  first  declared,  a  lovely  place,  and  she 
expressed  her  surprise  that  it  had  been  aban- 
doned. The  oft-enacted  experience  was  commu- 
nicated. The  gentle  hand  that  had  brought 
forth  these  varied  charms,  guided  by  an  appre- 
ciative love  of  nature,  rested  in  icy  coldness, 
and  the  husband  had  escaped  from  the  spot  she 
had  brightened,  and  where  every  tree,  and  shrub, 
and  vine,  together  with  all  interior  arrange- 
ments, agonized  him  with  a  sense  of  his  loss. 
A  lease  of  five  years  was  given  to  Mr.  Clare- 
mont, with  the  privilege  of  purchasing  at  its 
termination,  should  he  be  so  disposed.  For  a 
long  time  an  invisible  but  gentle  spirit  seemed 
ever  to  be  hovering  over  the  spot,  and  Mrs. 
Claremont  felt  almost  responsible  to  this  fancied 
being  to  preserve  every  thing  as  she  found  it. 

In  all  the  revolutions  brought  out  in  history 
two  elements  ever  seem  active  in  their  produc- 
tion— the  assumption  of  the  aristocratic  power 
of  the  higher  class;   the  determined   resistance 
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from  submission  of  the  lower  class.  Behold 
Mademoiselle  Phlippon,  the  child  of  comparative 
poverty,  but  endowed  with  a  spirit  towering 
above  fortune,  and  constantly  nursed  in  the 
arms  of  jealous  envy !  How  the  condescension 
of  a  titled  lady  calls  the  indignant  blood  to  the 
young  cheek!  for  the  soul  conscious  of  an  in- 
herent superiority,  spurns  the  tinsel  covering 
of  fancied  merit,  and  seeks  for  companionship 
the  noble  and  gifted.  In  Madame  Roland's  life 
we  see  the  development  of  principles  that  burned 
with  inextinguishable  fury  in  the  breast  of  the 
childi  The  arrogant  presumption  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  secret,  deep-seated  envy  of  the  plebeians 
finally  met  in  one  terrible  contest;  the  flood- 
gates of  anarchy  were  opened  and  France  groaned 
with  the  perpetration  of  unparalleled  atrocities. 
Whence  one  unobtrusive  but  generally-acknowl- 
edged spring  of  this  fearful  revolution?  In 
the  gifted  but  misguided  spirit  of  one  who,  in 
her  infancy,  imbibed  the  principles  of  a  father, 
consumed  with  envy  of  the  elevated  in  rank, 
softened  it  is  true  by  the  more  amiable  traits 
of  a  Christian  mother,  but  a  spirit  that  proved, 
by  its  own  disdain  of  inferiority  and  successful 
aspiring  for  greatness,  the  leveling  principle 
could  never  operate  beneficially  upon  society. 
The  same  element  working  so  fearfully  in  the 
congenial  nature  of  French  excitability  exists  in 
human  nature  generally,  and  lies  dormant  or 
starts  into  action  as  circumstances  may  crush  or 
develop  it. 

It  has  been  said  by  philosophers  that  the 
universe  is  created  with  such  a  nicety  of  preci- 
sion that  the  minutest  atom  destroyed  or  mis- 
placed would  throw  into  confusion  the  multiplied 
worlds  of  space.  But  while  God  is  perfect  in 
all  his  creations,  wherever  man's  nature  operates 
there  is  friction.  To  return  to  our  story  after 
this  little  episode.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claremont  had 
retired  to  a  pretty  town  where  the  village  peo- 
ple were  "  unostentatious  and  of  simple  habits," 
beyond  the  surgings  of  city  life,  and  they  im- 
agined for  a  time  they  had  secured  at  least  an 
earthly  heaven, 

"Mamma,  are  you  going  out?"  inquired  Lilia, 
Mrs.  Claremont's  youngest  child,  a  little  girl  of 
eight  years,  one  evening  as  she  saw  her  mother 
arranging  her  hat  before  a  mirror. 

"Yes,  dear,  why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because,  I  thought  you  would  n't  leave  us 
alone;  Margaret  has  gone  out." 

"Margaret?  0  no,  she  knows  I  have  an  en- 
gagement." 

"  But  she  has  gone,  mamma,  for  I  saw  her 
with  her  bonnet  on.  I  heard  her,  too,  shut  the 
back  gate." 


"You  certainly  mistake,  daughter;  but,  to  be 
sure,  go  and  see." 

The  child  soon  returned  with  the  information 
that  the  kitchen  doors  were  closed,  and  Margaret 
not  there. 

"  Well,  go  to  her  room  and  tap  at  her  door. 
She  is  there  probably." 

Lilia  obeyed,  and  again  returned,  saying  she 
first  tapped,  but,  hearing  nothing,  opened  the 
door  and  found  the  room  empty. 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clare- 
mont, entering  the  parlor  where  her  husband 
sat  waiting  with  the  delightfully-exemplary 
patience  that  gentlemen  usually  exhibit  at  such 
times — "this  is  very  strange  and  most  unac- 
countable. I  told  Margaret  to  have  tea  an 
hour  earlier,  that  I  wished  to  go  out  immedi- 
ately after,  and  she  has  hurried  her  work  and 
gone  herself." 

"  She  could  n't  possibly  have  understood  you. 
But  does  she  ever  go  without  letting  you 
know?" 

"  0  yes,  the  servants  here  go  when  they  please. 
They  seem  to  think  it  degrades  them  to  ask  per- 
mission. But  I  have  been  so  tormented  since 
we  came  here  with  such  miserable  creatures, 
I  've  learned  to  think  nothing  of  that.  Knowing, 
however,  we  could  not  both  be  away  at  night, 
I  expressly  told  Margaret  I  should  be  out  this 
evening,  and  for  her  to  go  is  a  most  unparalleled 
piece  of  effrontery,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  stay 
at  home." 

"  Wait  a  few  moments,  perhaps  she  w^ill  re- 
turn." 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and  no  Margaret  appear- 
ing, Mrs.  Claremont  returned  to  her  room  to 
lay  aside  her  hat  and  cloak,  wondering  in  her 
mind  what  Aunt  Katy  would  say  to  such  an 
exhibition  of  "  Northern  sarciness."  She  had 
brought  two  servants  with  her,  but  the  cook, 
alarmed  lest  she  should  die  and  "  no  preast  to 
make  it  asy,"  had  returned  to  the  city  where 
clustered  the  privileges  of  her  Church,  and 
Norah,  actually  becoming  dangerously  ill,  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  her  mother, 
residing  some  distance.  Thus,  with  some  fore- 
bodings that  Aunt  Katy's  "awfu'  p'rdictions" 
were  about  to  be  realized,  Mrs.  Claremont  sent 
her  coachman  to  inquire  through  the  village  for 
a  cook,  in  the  mean  time  employing  a  woman  in 
the  neighborhood  till  she  was  supplied.  For 
months  constant  changes  occurred,  for  all  she 
employed  seerned  perfectly  unconscious  of  their 
appropriate  sphere  of  duty,  and  repudiated  with 
great  indifference  every  eflfort  the  lady  made  to 
enlighten  them.  Finally  Margaret  came  with 
the  character,  "a  very  plain  cook,  extremely 
slow,  extremely  neat,  and   extremely  faithful." 
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Mrs.  Claremont  had  been  so  annoyed  that  she 
seized  eagerly  the  last  point,  and  offered  high 
wages  to  secure  so  great  a  prize  as  a  faithful 
servant.  Alas,  alas !  this  demonstration  of  in- 
dependence and  utter  disregard  of  proper  defer- 
ence dashed  her  hopes  to  the  ground,  and  in  a 
kind  of  desperation  she  fled  to  a  friend  for 
sympathy.  Mrs.  Burton  resided  in  a  pretty  lit- 
tle cottage  not  very  far  from  Mr.  Claremont's 
residence,  and  quite  a  friendship  had  been  con- 
tracted by  the  two  families,  owing  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  children  were  of  similar  ages,  but 
still  more  that  with  Mrs.  Burton's  society  the 
Claremonts  felt  more  congeniality  than  with  that 
of  more  opulent  neighbors. 

Every  thing  was  pretty  about  Mrs.  Burton. 
In  the  first  place,  she  was  pretty  herself.  It  is 
true  she  was  over  forty,  but  withal  had  pretty 
cheeks,  and  pretty  eyes,  and  pretty  dark  hair, 
that  lay  in  shining  folds  over  a  pretty  brow. 
She  had,  too,  pretty  hands,  so  white  and  soft 
you  would  never  imagine  the  actual  work  they 
habitually  accomplished.  Her  parlor  was  the 
"  prettiest  little  parlor  you  ever  did  see,"  because 
the  pretty  taste  of  its  pretty  owner  arranged  its 
furniture,  filled  its  vases,  drooped  its  curtains, 
shaded  the  light.  Then  her  pretty  little  bed- 
rooms. Nothing  could  be  prettier.  Just  to 
peep  within  the  soft  curtains  that  fell  so  grace- 
fully around  the  inviting  pillows  was  enough  to 
inspire  a  delicious  languor  that  could  only  be 
dissipated  by  resting  there.  Then,  too,  her 
flowers,  and  vines,  and  roses  were  all  so  pretty. 
And,  too,  besides  all  this  prettiness,  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton had  a  very  pretty  way  of  talking.  Now, 
after  this  introduction  the  reader  would  not 
have  been  at  all  astonished  if  she  had  been 
present  when  Mrs.  Claremont  disburdened  her 
mind  to  hear  rippling  from  the  pretty  rosebud 
mouth  a  silvery  laugh,  for  which  the  lady  in 
trouble  could  divine  no  relevancy.  Indeed,  if 
the  whole  truth  were  told  there  was  something 
like  decided  impatience  mingled  with  the  sur- 
prise that  her  deep  annoyance  met  with  so 
light-hearted  a  reception. 

"Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  Claremont,  do  you  not 
know  that  your  husband  is  wealthy?" 

"What  of  that?" 

"And  do  you  not  know  that  you  are  ele- 
gant?" 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  either  ostenta- 
tiously or  disagreeably  so,"  responded  the  lady 
with  an  inquiring  smile. 

"  Well,  do  you  not  know  that  you  dress  fash- 
ionably?" 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  servants?" 

"And  do  you  not  know  that  you  came  from 
a  city?" 


"  What  can  you  mean,  Mrs.  Burton,  by  ask- 
ing questions  so  foreign  to  the  subject?  Now, 
if  you  should  inquire  if  I  gave  good  wages,  if  I 
treated  my  servants  kindly,  if  I  permitted  them 
indulgences  even,  if  you  please,  and  if  I  did  not 
require  too  much  of  them,  such  questions  might 
be  relevant,  and  I  could  answer,  but — " 

"  But,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Burton,  and  again  a 
pretty  little  laugh  trilled  like  music  along  the 
pretty  lips — "  but  you  are  too  superficial  in 
your  views.  The  question  lies  far,  far  back  of 
all  that." 

"  I  confess  I  do  not  see  it.  Pray,  what  more 
does  a  servant  want  than  good  wages,  a  com- 
fortable home,  and  kind  treatment?  all  of  which 
I  am  sure  I  give  as  well  as  the  rest  of  my 
family." 

"  0,  you  must  take  a  philosophical  view  of 
the  matter." 

"  Well,  then,  to  be  philosophical,  I  look  upon 
society  as  divided.  The  wealthy  dependent  upon 
the  poor  for  the  performance  of  those  things  for 
which  their  taste,  and  education,  and  habits  in- 
capacitate them,  the  poor  dependent  upon  the 
rich  for  employment,  each  is  suited  to  his  sphere, 
and  if  each  will  only  consent  to  move  in  the 
sphere  in  which  Providence  places  him  I  think 
there  would  be  a  charming  harmony  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  society." 

"Ah,  there  is  the  question.  How  will  you 
preserve  each  in  his  appropriate  orbit — the  poor 
especially?" 

"  I  do  not  know  hoiv,  I  only  know  they  ought 
to  be,  but  I  never  had  any  trouble  till  I  came 
to  Carrow.  The  servants  in  the  city  would  not 
think  of  doing  as  they  do  here.  My  cook  aspires 
to  be  mistress,  my  chambermaid  lady,  and  I 
have  sometimes  thought  they  would  like  to 
reverse  the  order  to  which  Christ  alludes,  and 
have  me  gird  myself  and  serve  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  following  out  the  order  which  propriety 
and  deference  indicate." 

"  I  did  not  formerly  understand  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Burton,  "  for  I  experienced  the  same  scenes 
through  which  you  have  passed,  but  the  obser- 
vation of  a  few  years  makes  it  plain  that  village 
life  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  city.  The 
people  are  different,  their  habits  are  not  alike, 
their  education  is  upon  different  principles,  and 
of  course  when  brought  into  nearer  relations  to 
each  other  a  collision  of  habits  and  tastes  ensues. 
There  is  no  fault  on  either  side,  they  are  not 
responsible  to  each  other,  still  there  is  frequently 
a  most  unpleasant  friction." 

"But  the  servants  here  seem  to  think  they 
are  hired  to  do  nothing,  or,  at  least,  that  the 
labor  is  to  be  equally  divided." 

"Certainly,  as  long  as  the  mistress  shares  her 
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duties  our  '  help '  " — a  merry  little  twinkle  here 
laughed  out  of  Mrs,  Burton's  pretty  eyes — "  feels 
perfectly  satisfied,  because  she  is  on  an  equal- 
ity." 

"Help,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Claremont,  "I  think 
that  a  great  misnomer," 

"It  is  a  village  term,"  replied  her  friend 
laughing,  "  and  if  you  contemplate  adopting 
village  life,  the  sooner  you  drop  the  offensive 
'servant'  the  better  for  your  popularity.  It 
savors  too  much  of  city  aristocracy — an  un- 
pardonable fault  in  the  estimation  of  our  inde- 
pendent villagers." 

"  I  can  not  see  why  servants  should  object  to 
the  term.  It  is  constantly  used  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  most  explicit  instructions  in  their  re- 
spective duties  are  given  to  masters  and  serv- 
ants." 

"  Very  true,  and  if  all  were  Christians  all  their 
relations  would  be  harmonious.  But,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Claremont,  look  at  the  different  classes  of 
society  as  they  actually  exist.  How  few  com- 
paratively of  the  wealthy  feel  an  honest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  poor!  such  an  interest  1 
mean  that  will  prompt  them  to  judiciously  in- 
struct and  prepare  them  for  useful  lives.  Ladies 
particularly  might  do  much  toward  bringing 
about  a  better  state  of  things  with  their  serv- 
ants. Instead  of  the  tyrannical  and  haughty 
manner  too  frequently  manifested  because  of 
position,  how  much  better  to  seek  by  true  kind- 
ness to  reconcile  the  humble  to  their  humble 
sphere,  not  by  an  improper  familiarity  raising 
them  above  it,  but  by  giving  them  correct  views 
of  life  fitting  them  for  it!" 

"  I  believe  I  have  ruined  many  of  my  domes- 
tics by  an  over-indulgence,"  observed  Mrs. 
Claremont. 

"That  is  not  a  very  common  error,  I  fancy, 
but  if  extremes  meet,  as  I  believe  they  do  gen- 
erally, too  great  indulgence  probably  produces 
with  our  servants  the  same  results  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  children,  too  great  severity  does." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Mrs.  Claremont 
felt  a  strange  conviction  that  some  duty — un- 
defined, yet  a  duty — had  not  been  recognized 
in  her  domestic  life,  and  she  therefore  listened 
seriously  as  her  friend  went  on  to  say,  "  In  the 
city  ladies  are  too  much  engrossed  with  its  fri- 
volities and  amusements  to  bestow  much  atten- 
tion upon  their  servants.  Hence  the  extrava- 
gance, and  waste,  and  want  of  principle.  Many 
in  the  country  and  villages  seem  not  to  under- 
stand the  true  relation  that  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween them  and  those  in  their  employ,  and 
hence  this  striving  for  equality  and  improper 
independence  on  the  one  side  and  ignoble  sub- 
mission  on   the   other.     I    know   ladies   in   this 


town,"  continued  Mrs.  Burton,  "who  are  in 
absolute  bondage  to  their  hired  people.  If  they 
wish  duties  performed  that  the  latter  from  a 
false  view  of  their  own  station  choose  to  refuse, 
they  either  are  obliged  to  perform  these  duties 
themselves  or  yield  the  point  from  the  fear 
their  'help'  will  cease  their  help  altogether. 
Of  course  they  see  this  want  of  true  independ- 
ence in  the  lady,  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
virtually  rule  where  it  is  their  proper  sphere  to 
be  ruled." 

"But,  taking  for  granted  that  servants  are 
willing  to  be  guided  by  the  strict  rules  of  the 
Bible,  it  rolls  a  mighty  responsibility  upon  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Claremont  seriously. 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  Mrs,  Burton,  while  a 
tear  glistened  in  her  eye  and  then  rolled  silently 
down  her  cheek.  "  Before  my  husband's  death," 
continued  she  with  a  tremulous  lip  which  told 
that  past  joys  and  comforts  were  crowding  up, 
"  I  generally  employed  from  one  to  three  or  four 
domestics.  A  quick  and  fiery  impatience  was 
my  besetting  sin,  and  I  am  conscious  that  I 
often  lost  valuable  service  by  not  possessing  the 
power  of  self-government.  Finding  fault  from 
caprice  was  as  frequently  the  case  as  from  a 
provocation  of  real  willful  negligence." 

"  I  have  always  realized  the  necessity  of  self- 
government  before  my  children,"  said  Mrs.  Clare- 
mont.    "  From  the  time  my  oldest  was  an  in- 
fant the   question   has   continually  been   before 
my  mind,  how  can  I  govern  him  unless  able  to 
govern  myself?     Perhaps  the  elements  of  self- 
government  are  the  same  in  the  government  of 
children,    servants,    an    army,    or    a    kingdom. 
Although  I  never  was  inclined  to   exhibit  im- 
patience to  my  servants,  still  I  confess  the  whole 
subject  appears  in  a  nevr  and  stronger  light.     I 
have  rather  regarded  myself  as  a  pattern  of  a 
mistress.     I  now  see  my  views  have  been  vague 
and  superficial.     While  I  have  avoided  an  error 
in  one  direction  I  have  committed  another  of 
as   great  magnitude  in  the  opposite.     But,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Burton,  how  is  all  this  friction  and 
discomfort  to  be  removed?     It  exists  in  society 
at  large,  runs  through  all  the  relations  of  life — 
a  hydra,  that  being  cut  off  at  one  place  starts 
up  in  a  thousand  more.     Friction,  friction!     It 
clouds  the  wife  and  makes  sullen  the  husband. 
It  rubs  between  the  will  of  the  child  and  that 
of  the   parent.     Partners   in    business   are   fre- 
quently  dissevered  by   it.     Fashionable    life   is 
full  of  it,  though  in  a  little  different  form,  and 
there  is  seemingly  no  end  to  friction  in  domestic 
departments.     Every  household  contains  its  ele- 
ments.    Whence,  then,    are  we   to    receive   the 
wisdom  to  meet  the  difficulty  and  remove  it?" 
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"Deep  down  in  the  liuman  heart  I  think  the 
principle  lies,"  responded  Mrs.  Burton,  "and  I 
suppose  the  heart  must  be  regenerated  fully 
before  this  great  difficulty  in  society  can  be 
removed.  The  heart,  brought  in  contact  with 
the  Bible,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  breathing  therein, 
will  not  only  harmonize  itself,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  number  thus  brought  within  its  influence 
will  bring  the  different  classes  of  society  upon 
a  harmonious  basis,  not  abolishing  distinctions, 
but  bringing  all  to  a  proper  and  comfortable 
adjustment." 

As  Mrs.  Claremont  pursued  her  way  home 
her  mind  became  deeply  reflective.  She  saw  in 
a  new  light,  which  her  subsequent  experience 
proved  to  be  a  true  one,  the  relations  that  God 
intended  should  exist  between  the  classes  of 
society.  The  responsibilities  of  the  higher,  the 
obligations  and  duties  of  the  lower,  seemed  to 
spread  out  clearly  before  her.  When  conjoined 
how  beautiful  and  appropriate  the  sphere  of 
each  I  When  separated  how  productive  of  fric- 
tion and  discomfort!  She  saw,  too,  that,  while 
weak  indulgence  was  a  great  injustice,  arbitrary 
sovereignty  was  an  equal  error.  To  combine  true 
and  dignified  independence  with  true  and  ten- 
der sympathy  that  had  respect  alike  to  her  own 
and  her  servant's  position,  she  concluded  was 
the  effort  her  life  should  maintain.  Again  she 
asked  herself  the  question,  "  Whence  the  wis- 
dom to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulty?" 
Her  well-instructed  mind  and  now  aroused  con- 
science could  only  answer,  "  From  above,  which, 
if  any  lack,  let  her  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to 
all  liberally." 

MORNING  SUNBEAMS. 


BT    SARAH    B.     CLARK. 


So  you  're  peeping  o'er  the  mountains, 

Bringing  in  another  day, 
Painting  rainbows  round  the  fountains, 

Making  diamonds  of  the  spray; 
Kissing  brows  of  smiling  children 

That  have  just  begun  their  play; 
Chasing  shadows  o'er  the  meadows, 

Spreading  gladness  all  the  way. 
Ye  have  shone  upon  the  places 

Where  my  friends  and  kindred  dwell, 
Looked  in  many  happy  faces 

I  would  love  to  see  so  well; 
And  I  hope  you  've  painted  roses 

Where  the  lily  did  abide, 
Staid  the  footsteps  that  were  hast'ning 

To  the  dark  and  swelling  tide. 
Ye  have  passed  new  graves  of  loved  ones 

Ye  have  never  seen  before  ; 
They  have  gained  a  land  so  glorious 

That  they  need  thy  rays  no  more; 


Did  ye  twine  with  loving  fingers 

Wreaths  of  light  around  the  d«ll, 
Bright'ning  up  with  cheering  beauty 

Places  where  they  rest  so  well? 
Speed  ye  on  and  chase  the  darkness 

That  the  sky  within  enshrouds, 
Teach  us  how  to  catch  the  sunbeams, 

Tho'  they  struggle  through  the  clouds; 
How  amid  this  world  of  sadness 

Beams  of  love  may  gently  shine, 
Till,  unbroken  by  the  shadow, 

We  've  a  purer  light  than  thine. 
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BT    ZHIL  y    J.     ADAMS, 


Nearer  to  life's  Winter,  wife, 

We  are  drawing  nearer, 
Memories  of  our  blessed  Spring 

Growing  dearer,  dearer. 
Through  the  Summer  heats  we  've  toiled, 

Through  the  Autumn  weather 
We  have  almost  passed,  sweet  wife. 

Hand  in  hand  together. 
Time  was,  hearts  were,  well  as  feet, 

Lighter,  I  remember; 
April's  locks  of  gold  are  turned 

Silver  this  November, 
Flowers  are  fewer  than  at  first, 

And  the  way  grows  drearer, 
For  unto  life's  Winter,  wife, 

We  are  drawing  nearer. 
Nearer  to  life's  end,  sweet  wife, 

We  are  drawing  nearer. 
The  last  milestone  on  the  way 

To  our  sight  grows  clearer. 
Some  whose  hands  we  held  grew  faint 

And  lay  down  to  slumber. 
Looking  backward,  we  to-day 

All  their  graves  may  number. 
Hights  we  've  sought  we  've  failed  to  climb, 

Fruits  we  've  failed  to  gather; 
But  what  matter,  since  we  've  still 

Jesus  and  each  other? 
We  are  weary  grown  somewhat, 

Rest  is  growing  dearer, 
But  unto  the  end,  sweet  wife, 

We  are  drawing  nearer. 
Nearer  to  our  heavenly  home, 

We  are  drawing  nearer, 
Jordan's  solemn  tide  between 

Sounding  clearer,  clearer. 
Flashes  from  the  pearly  gates 

Brighten  it  forever, 
And  we  feel  the  breeze  that  comes 

To  convey  us  over. 
Floating  o'er  the  waves  we  hear 

Sweetest  music  ringing; 
Voices  loved  so  long  ago 

Mingle  in  the  singing. 
Earth  grows  fainter  to  our  viour, 

Heaven  grows  clearer,  clearer, 
For  unto  its  shores,  sweet  wife, 

We  are  drawing  nearer. 
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JENNY-A  SOUTHERN  SKETCH. 


BY     MKS, 


A.     HOLDICH. 


A  RURAL  little  cottage,  though  standing  in 
the  center  of  an  important  town,  was  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Henry.  But  it  was  a  Southern 
town,  the  streets  of  which  were  paved  by  deep 
sand,  over  which  no  rattling  omnibus  nor  jing- 
ling car  was  ever  driven.  The  broad,  low  house, 
with  latticed  windows  twined  with  roses,  over- 
hanging eaves,  and  a  wide  piazza,  stood  in  the 
"glimmering  shade"  of  ailanthus-trees,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  splendid  specimens 
of  live  oak.  The  piazza  was  overrun  with 
blossoming  vines,  in  which  many  birds  nestled 
and  sang,  and  the  garden  adjoining  the  house 
was  crowded  with  choice  flowers.  Among  them 
nothing  was  more  beautiful  than  the  fringe-tree, 
with  its  milk-white  blossoms,  contrasting  finely 
with  the  golden  bells  of  the  yellow  jasmin  and 
the  coral  flowers  of  the  honeysuckle  that  inter- 
twined themselves  in  its  branches. 

The  master  of  this  pretty  place  read  his  even- 
ing letters,  while  the  mistress,  a  tall  and  noble- 
looking  woman,  twisted  the  vines  round  the 
pillars  of  the  piazza.  Occasionally  she  threw  a 
few  crumbs  to  the  happy  birds  that  fluttered 
round  her  feet,  and  now  and  then  spoke  a  word 
to  little  colored  Judy,  who  passed  and  repassed 
the  piazza  with  a  brimming  pail  of  water  on 
her  head,  and  her  arms  hanging  down  at  her 
side.  A  Northerner  would  have  wondered  why 
the  kitchen  should  have  been  placed  at  the  ex- 
treme corner  of  the  yard  so  far  from  the  well. 
Had  they  done  so  they  would  have  been  an- 
swered as  Mrs.  Henry  was  when  she  first  came 
to  live  at  the  South — 

"  Why,  bless  you,  honey,  if  well  close  by 
kitchen  what  Judy  fin'  to  do?" 

Judge  Henry  finished  reading  his  letters  and 
put  up  his  spectacles. 

"Any  news?"  asked  Mrs.  Henry. 

"  My  overseer  writes  me  that  he  has  bought 
an  uncommonly  fine  gang  of  negroes  for  Mata- 
muskeet.  I  'm  glad  of  it,  for  the  estate  has 
never  been  under  proper  cultivation." 

"Can't  you  spare  me  two  of  them?"  asked 
Mrs.  Henry. 

"  I  can  if  it 's  necessary,  certainly." 

"It  is  necessary.  I  need  a  little  girl  and  a 
woman.  Phillis  is  really  good  for  very  little. 
She  must  have  an  assistant!" 

Judge  Henry  laughed.  "  An  assistant  to  keep 
two  bedrooms  in  order !" 

"Yes;  it  seems  ridiculous,  but  I  do  n't  know 
how  it  's  to  be  helped.  Phillis  never  gets 
through  her  work  in  proper  time." 


"Can't  you  make  her  do  better?"  • 

"No,  indeed  I  can't.  I  could  do  her  work, 
but  that  would  degrade  me  here.  Though  my 
father's  family  was  large,  we  never  kept  a  cham- 
bermaid. Sister  Mary  and  I  thought  it  no 
hardship  to  make  five  beds  and  keep  the  rooms 
in  order.  But  I  must  n't  do  it  here,  and  really, 
George,  the  fatigue  of  following  Phillis  and  urg- 
ing her  on  is  greater  labor  than  doing  all  her 
work  would  be." 

"Nevertheless,  I  protest  against  ever  seeing 
my  wife  with  broom  and  duster  in  hand  as  long 
as  I  am  able  to  furnish  her  with  a  servant.  If 
I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  my  property  we 
will  go  to  live  where  work  is  not  thought  dis- 
graceful." 

Mrs.  Henry,  a  high-minded,  sensible  North- 
ern woman,  did  at  that  moment  almost  feel  that 
she  wished  her  husband  would  lose  his  property. 
Her  Southern  life  had  been  a  perpetual  care,  for 
which  her  previous  ideas  of  it  had  not  in  the 
least  prepared  her.  When  she  left  her  early 
home,  in  which  economy,  generosity,  and  com- 
fort went  hand  in  hand,  she  feared  that  her 
married  life  would  be  too  easy  a  one.  She 
thought  a  perpetual  holiday  would  not  have  a 
good  effect  upon  her  character.  She  had,  there- 
fore, many  plans  for  mental  improvement  marked 
out.  She  was  fond  of  study,  and  would  make 
good  use  of  the  leisure  that  life  in  a  slave  State 
would  give  her. 

Leisure !  She  had  not  known  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  The  perpetual  surveillance  she 
had  been  obliged  to  exercise  over  every  portion 
of  her  household  had  fairly  worn  her  out.  To 
see  that  every  lock  was  turned,  to  weigh  out 
butter,  sugar,  lard,  and  flour  for  each  succeed- 
ing meal,  to  count  out  the  eggs,  to  deal  out 
middlings  and  Indian  meal  for  the  negroes'  food, 
to  cut  their  clothes  and  nurse  them  in  sickness, 
were  tasks  of  weariness  to  her.  If  visitors  came 
in  unexpectedly  she  must  leave  off  entertaining 
them  not  only  to  give  directions  for  their  re- 
freshment, but  to  see  that  it  was  not  pilfered 
on  the  way  to  the  dining-room. 

"And  this  is  the  lazy  Southern  life  of  which 
we  often  talk  at  the  North !"  she  said.  "  0, 
with  bow  much  more  ease  could  I  do  the  entire 
work  of  a  family  there  with  the  various  appli- 
ances we  have  to  lighten  it !" 

She  thought  of  her  early  home,  with  its  neat- 
ness and  quiet  order,  where  labor  was  dignified 
by  the  motive  that  prompted  it,  and  where  the 
daily  household  task  was  rapidly  and  cheerfully 
performed  that  some  new  book  might  be  read 
together  by  the  assembled  family  in  the  even- 
ing. 

But  as  Llrs.  Henry  viust  not  work  and  Phillis 
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would  not,  she  begged  the  Judge  to  give  she 
her  two  more  domestics  in  addition  to  the  four 
she  already  had.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
two  new  servants  came.  The  elder,  who  bore 
the  classic  name  of  Tempe,  was  a  yellow  girl 
with  a  good  countenance,  but  the  younger  one 
was  most  unpromising  in  appearance  and  man- 
ner. It  afterward  came  out  that  Dixon,  the 
overseer,  sent  her  to  Mrs.  Henry  because  he 
could  not  manage  her  himself.  She  was  black, 
and  stout,  and  broad,  with  small  eyes  and  enor- 
mously large  lips.  Mrs.  Henry  was  disap- 
pointed, 

"  I  wanted  her  to  sit  by  me  and  sew,"  she 
said,  "  but  she  's  so  ugly  that  she  '11  frighten 
my  visitors." 

"  She  looks  like  a  swollen  toad,"  he  answered. 

He  was  truly  sorry  for  this  speech  when  he 
saw  her  come  out  of  a  closet  near  him,  where 
she  possibly  heard  what  he  said. 

Mrs.  Henry's  favorite  sister  was  named  Jenny, 
and  she  felt  as  it  was  desecrated  by  being  owned 
and  answered  to  by  her  unsightly  domestic.  So 
that  on  the  first  morning  that  Jenny  had  doffed 
her  rags  and  donned  her  neat  new  clothes  to 
sit  on  a  little  bench  at  her  mistress's  feet  to 
learn  to  sew,  Mrs.  Henry  said, 

"I  think  I  '11  change  your  name  to  Rose, 
Jenny." 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  do  n't  give  up  my  name,"  she 
stoutly  answered,  to  Mrs.  Henry's  surprise. 

"Not  if  I  wish  it?" 

"  No,  mistress.  I  've  got  only  one  thing  to 
remember  my  poor  mother  by,  and  that 's  my 
name.     I  sha'n't  answer  to  any  other." 

Mrs.  Henry  was  amused,  and  much  interested 
in  the  poor,  forlorn  child  from  that  moment. 
She  said, 

"  You  shall  keep  it  then  if  you  like,  but  you 
should  speak  more  civilly  to  me." 

Tempe  was  passing  through  the  room  at  the 
time,  and  she  told  the  other  servants  the  story 
of  Jenny's  impudence  and  "  missus's  patience." 
As  Jenny  was  no  favorite  with  them,  they  all 
agreed  that  she  deserved  a  good  "whipping  for 
"holdin'  on  to  Jenny  when  missus  wanted  it 
Eose,"  while  the  cook  thought  Rose  was  too 
good  a  name  for  "such  a  black  nigger  as  she." 

Jenny  did  contrive  to  make  herself  disliked 
by  every  person  about  the  house  save  Mrs. 
Henry,  whose  interest  in  her  never  abated,  and 
who  was  uniformly  kind  and  forbearing  with 
her.  Most  of  Jenny's  time  was  spent  in  darn- 
ing stockings  in  her  mistress's  room.  In  those 
days  only  silk  stockings  of  a  light  texture  were 
worn  by  well-dressed  ladies,  and  it  consequently 
required  much  time  to  keep  them  in  order.  So 
Jenny  sat  on   a  low  stool,  apparently  wrapped 


up  in  her  own   meditations,  and  darned  stock- 
ings all  day  long. 

One  day  there  was  to  be  a  sailing-party  and 
a  picnic  on  the  bank  of  the  river  a  few  miles 
from  the  town.  Each  family  that  went  con- 
tributed their  share  of  servants  and  refresh- 
ments. All  wondered  when  Mrs.  Henry  select- 
ed Jenny  for  her  maid  in  preference  of  a  more 
experienced  servant.  Cook  thought  that  Martin, 
who  was  the  regular  waiter,  would  be  taken  by 
missus  sure  and  certain.  He  was  such  a  genteel 
person,  she  said.  But  if  not  Martin,  she  thought 
Becky,  who  sometimes  stood  in  his  place,  would 
have  the  next  chance. 

"But  for  missus  to  take  that  black  toad  for 
waiter !"  and  here  cook  lifted  up  her  hands,  and 
all  around  her  joined  in  a  loud  and  scornful 
laugh,  while  one  ventured  to  add  that  "Norren 
folks  was  n't  like  Sourren  ladies  no  how." 

It  was  Mrs.  Henry's  kind  feelings  that  led 
her  to  take  Jenny  on  the  excursion.  She  had 
drawn  her  sad  story  from  her  almost  without 
her  own  knowledge,  for  Jenny  was  very  uncom- 
municative. She  had  never  known  her  father, 
but  she  had  worked  in  the  field  beside  her 
mother  ever  since  she  had  been  large  enough  to 
labor  at  all.  She  had  been  torn  from  her,  how- 
ever, when  the  gang  which  was  sent  to  Mata- 
muskeet  was  gathered  together. 

"  Nobody  else  ever  loved  me,"  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Henry,  "  and,"  she  added  in  a  sullen  and 
defiant  manner,  "  I  left  her  screaming  after  me, 
and  the  overseer  beating  her  to  make  her  hold 
her  tongue.     I  s'pose  she  died.     I  wish  /had." 

"  0,  Jenny,  it  's  wicked  to  talk  so,"  said  Mrs, 
Henry. 

"  If  we  do  wicked  things  who  's  to  blame  for 
it?     No  body  ever  told  us  to  be  good." 

"  But  you  know  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
Jenny,  for  you  have  far  more  intelligence  than 
the  generality  of  3''our  people." 

"  It  came  of  itself,  then,"  she  answered,  "  for 
I  never  had  any  teaching." 

Yet  Jenny  was  evidently  pleased  that  Mrs. 
Henry  had  discovered  her  superiority.  It  was 
always  a  mystery  to  her  mistress  how  she  had 
learned  to  use  such  good  language.  She  never 
had  any  of  the  negro  idiom  from  the  first. 

It  was  the  day  after  this  that  the  picnic  was 
planned,  and  Jenny  was  told  that  she  should 
have  the  charge  of  her  mistress's  part  of  the 
entertainment.  She  exerted  herself  in  a  quiet 
way,  and  soon  had  every  thing  arranged  in 
beautiful  order,  although  many  hinderances  were 
thrown  in  her  way  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
servants.  In  the  grove  she  was  silent,  forming 
no  acquaintance  with  the  other  waiters,  but 
very  watchful  for  the  comfort  of  her  mistress. 
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She  "had  divined  the  kind  feeling  that  had  led 
Mrs.  Henry  to  take  her  on  the  excursion  in 
place  of  a  more  accomplished  servant. 

On  their  return  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
sudden  and  violent  storm,  which  capsized  the 
vessel.  They  were  in  great  danger,  and  were 
only  saved  from  death  by  some  small  boats 
which  pushed  from  the  shore  and  rescued  them. 
There  was  hurry  and  great  confusion,  with  the 
usual  amount  of  selfishness  so  often  shown  in 
such  situations. 

But  there  Mrs.  Henry's  noble  nature  was  con- 
spicuous. She  and  Jenny  were  the  last  of  the 
rescued  ones.  When  the  sailor  reached  Mrs. 
Henry  she  pointed  to  Jenny,  who  was  in  a  more 
perilous  situation  than  herself,  clinging  to  a  part 
of  the  vessel  which  still  remained  above  the 
water,  but  almost  exhausted  by  her  exertions. 

"  Take  her/'  she  said,  "  she  is  losing  her  hold. 
I  will  follow  you." 

Mrs.  Henry  never  knew  whether  or  not  Jenny 
was  conscious  of  owing  her  life  to  her.  But 
from  that  hour  her  affection  for  her  mistress 
became  an  exclusive  passion  of  her  nature.  It 
was  like  the  devotion  and  watchful  care  of  a 
faithful  dog,  expressed  by  actions  alone.  Mrs. 
Henry's  whole  life  became  changed  by  the 
knowledge  that  she  had  one  servant  whom  she 
could  trust  with  keys,  purse,  and  wardrobe. 

But  in  proportion  as  she  was  trusted  by  the 
mistress  she  was  disliked  by  the  servants.  Every 
peculation  was  discovered  by  her,  and  no  impo- 
sition on  Mrs.  Henry's  kindness  allowed.  Her 
comfort  became  the  study  of  Jenny's  life.  At 
that  time  the  law  which  prohibits  owners  from 
teaching  slaves  to  read  was  not  strictly  enforced, 
if,  indeed,  it  existed  at  all.  Mrs.  Henry  felt 
that  the  only  return  she  could  make  Jenny  was 
to  teach  her  to  read.  She  learned  rapidly,  and 
after  that  the  companionship  she  never  had 
among  her  own  kind  she  found  in  books.  But 
they  did  not  add  to  her  happiness.  She  became 
more  moody  than  ever. 

"  It  does  not  do  for  them  to  read,"  said  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Henry's  who  was  visiting  her  one 
day.     "  It  only  adds  to  their  discontent." 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Henry,  "  I  think  it  's  our 
duty  to  teach  them  to  read  the  Bible,  and  we 
can't  help  it  if  they  will  get  other  books." 

Mrs.  Beale  was  called  a  very  pious  woman; 
therefore  Mrs.  Henry's  young  brother  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  her  answer: 

"  Painful  as  the  truth  is,  I  find  that  even  read- 
ing the  Bible  makes  them  discontented  and  un- 
happy, and  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  deny 
them  that  privilege." 

Edmund  Woolsey  laughed, 

"  I   think  your  words   go  very  much   against 


your  system,  ladies.     It 's  something  to   think 
of  if  it  and  the  Bible  can't  go  together." 

Mrs.  Henry  had  her  own  thoughts,  but  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  express  them;  but  Mrs. 
Beale  began  the  usual  arguments  which  we  have 
all  heard  reiterated.  It  had  little  effect  upon 
Edmund,  who  was  a  cool  Northern  man.  He 
had  had  his  eyes  wide  open  since  he  had  been 
on  a  visit  to  his  sister,  and  saw  the  workings  of 
the  "  Divine  institution."  He  had  penetrated 
into  the  depths  of  poor  Jenny's  character.  He 
saw  how  slavery  had  turned  its  elements  to 
gall,  and  how  the  constant  sense  of  oppression 
made  one  sullen  and  repulsive  who  in  other  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  amiable  and  at- 
tractive. Jenny  had  lost  the  disagreeable  pecu- 
liarities of  appearance  which  hard  labor,  bad 
feeding,  and  disease  contracted  on  an  unhealthy 
plantation  had  given  her.  Her  form  became 
slender  and  well-proportioned,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  improved.  Her  needle-work 
was  beautiful.  The  finest  lace  could  scarcely 
rival  her  darning,  and  Mrs.  Henry's  young 
sister  thought  the  pattern  of  her  India  muslin 
dress  so  improved  by  ib  that  she  gravely  pro- 
posed tearing  a  little  place  beside  every  sprig 
for  Jenny's  needle  to  adorn. 

Strange  to  say,  when  Jenny  was  about  seven- 
teen, Jem,  Mr.  Henry's  coachman,  fell  violently 
in  love  with  her.  It  was  strange  because  Jem 
was  a  great  favorite  of  prettier  and  more  cheer- 
ful girls  than  Jenny,  and  she  had  never  tried  to 
make  herself  agreeable  to  him.  Moreover,  he 
was  far  inferior  to  her  in  mind  and  information. 
In  short,  Jem  was  a  cheerful,  self-satisfied,  con- 
tented slave,  in  every  thing  a  perfect  contrast 
to  Jenny,  who  brooded  forever  over  the  dark- 
ness of  her  lot.  For  a  long  time  Jenny  would 
not  listen  to  his  overtures.  But  she  at  length 
yielded.  Women's  hearts  are  made  of  tender 
stuff.  Love  and  flattery  move  them,  and  Jenny 
was  after  a  time  married  to  one  who  was  below 
her  both  in  mental  and  moral  qualities.  Jem 
was  very  fond  and  proud  of  his  wife,  and  his 
constant  kindness  and  attention  seemed  to  have 
a  favorable  influence  upon  her  character.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  she  was  the  mother  of  a 
nice  little  girl.  But  the  gift  was  received  with- 
out gratitude.  It  is  a  miserable  thing  for  a 
slave  to  reflect. 

"  0,  Jenny,  I  'm  glad  you  are  so  well  and 
have  such  a  nice  little  girl !"  said  her  mistress. 

Not  a  word  came  from  Jenny's  lips.  She 
turned  away  from  Mrs.  Henry  and  looked  upon 
the  wall. 

"Are  n't  you  happy,  Jenny?"  asked  Mrs, 
Henry,  almost  dismayed  at  the  blank,  cold  look 
she  had  seen  when  she  first  stood  by  her  bed. 
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"  Are  n't  you  glad  to  have  such  a  fine,  healthy 
child?" 

"Why  should  I  bo  glad?  She  '11  be  a  slave 
like  her  mother." 

"  Jenny,  you  really  show  an  ungrateful  dis- 
position. Jem  do  n't  feel  as  you  do.  He  is 
delighted." 

"Jem,"  she  said,  turning  over  and  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  Mrs,  Henry,  "Jem  knows  no  better. 
He  never  looks  ahead  of  the  present." 

"  Jenny,  you  know  that  we  shall  always  take 
the  kindest  care  of  you  and  your  child.  Do  n't 
make  yourself  so  unhappy  and  disagreeable," 
said  Mrs.  Henry,  beginning  to  feel  really  hurt. 

"  I  know  you  will,  mistress.  You  've  always 
been  kinder  to  me  than  I  deserve;  but  if  you 
die,  what  then?" 

Mrs.  Henry  could  not  answer  the  "what 
then."     She  said, 

"  It 's  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  that 
thought,  Jenny.  No  doubt  you  and  your  child 
will  be  provided  for,  at  any  rate." 

At  the  end  of  four  years  Jenny  had  three 
children.  Death  had  separated  her  from  her 
kind  mistress,  and  sin  worse  than  death  had 
parted  her  from  her  husband.  He  had  been 
guilty  of  some  misdemeanor,  for  which  at  a 
high  price  he  was  sold  to  the  extreme  South. 
His  wife  begged  to  accompany  him  in  vain,  and 
after  he  was  gone  a  hopeless  sorrow  settled 
down  upon  her.  The  death  of  her  mistress  had 
been  a  terrible  blow.  She  had  watched  and 
tended  her  in  her  illness  with  the  afiection  of  a 
daughter.  She  forgot  her  own  baby  sometimes 
in  her  deep  devotion  to  her  benefactress's  wants. 
"When  she  was  gone  her  look  of  woe  and  despair 
was  really  appalling.  Judge  Henry  could  not 
bear  to  see  her.  Her  mistress's  room  was 
closed,  but  not  till  Jenny  had  visited  it,  and, 
with  sobs  and  tears,  put  every  thing  its  owner 
had  loved  in  the  most  perfect  order.  She  had 
not  wept  before  since  the  trial  came.  For  the 
time  those  tears  appeared  to  have  saved  her 
life  or  reason.  After  that  she  went  about  her 
usual  duties  faithfully,  though  with  a  sad  and 
desponding  air.  But  a  still  more  terrible  sor- 
row was  the  knowledge  of  her  husband's  fault. 
A  sense  of  disgrace  and  of  wounded  trust  ac- 
companied her  pity  for  him,  and  her  grief  at 
being  separated  from  him. 

When  he  was  gone  she  sat  with  her  eyes 
fastened  on  her  three  children  for  hours  at  a 
time.  Nothing  roused  her.  At  last  one  day  as 
she  sat  sewing  on  the  piazza  her  master  passed, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  some  weeks  she  spoke 
to  him.     He  stopped. 

"  Master,  when  I  am  gone  who  '11  have  my 
children  T' 


"Your  children  will  be  given  to  my  three 
nieces.  That  was  the  understanding  between 
your  mistress  and  myself." 

She  seemed  choking  with  suppressed  feel- 
ing. 

"  Then  they  '11  each  have  separate  masters." 

"  No,  on  the  contrary,  they  '11  all  be  together." 

"  Yes,  master,  till  the  young  ladies  marry, 
which  they  '11  be  sure  to  do.  But  no  matter, 
it 's  all  one.  I  never  expected  any  thing  else. 
Poor  little  slaves !" 

Judge  Henry's  wrath  was  roused,  but  one 
look  at  Jenny  softened  him.  He  saw  that  about 
her  which  told  him  that  she  was  rapidly  pass- 
ing away  from  the  bondage  of  earth.  He  left 
her  without  speaking. 

From  that  time  she  failed  rapidly.  But  in 
her  weakness  she  became  a  constant  reader  of 
the  Holy  Book  that  brings  down  the  proud 
spirit  and  softens  the  rebellious.  She  grew  gen- 
tle and  penitent  as  she  advanced  toward  the 
grave.  She  sent  for  Mr.  Henry,  and  asked  him 
to  forgive  her  petulance  and  pride. 

"  I  know  I  ought  to  have  submitted  to  my 
lot,"  she  said;  "but  the  thought  that  I  am  a 
slave  was  always  m  my  mind.  Nothing  but 
my  love  for  mistress  kept  me  from  trying  to 
gain  my  freedom,  but  I  could  n't  leave  her. 
Every  child  I  had  made  me  feel  worse.  I 
thought  that  it  was  wrong  to  bring  more  slaves 
into  the  world." 
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THERE  is  something  wonderful  in  the  power 
which  the  Word  of  God  possesses  over  the 
consciences  of  men.  To  those  who  never  read 
or  hear  it  this  fact  must  be  unknown;  but  it  is 
manifest  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
Sacred  Volume,  or  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hear- 
ing it  expounded.  Why  should  this  book,  above 
all  others,  have  the  power  of  penetrating,  as  it 
were,  searching  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul, 
and  showing  to  a  man  the  multitude  and 
enormity  of  the  evils  of  his  heart  and  life? 
This  may  by  some  be  attributed  to  early  educa- 
tion, but  I  believe  that  if  the  experiment  could 
be  fairly  tried,  it  would  be  found  that  men 
who  have  never  been  brought  up  with  any 
sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  Bible  would  ex- 
perience its  power  over  the  conscience.  The 
very  best  cure,  therefore,  for  infidelity  would 
be  the  serious  perusal  of  the  Scriptures.  "The 
entrance  of  thy  Word  giveth  light."  "The  law 
of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul;  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple." 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  NATURE  VS.  COUN- 
TRY CHURCHES. 


BY    MISS    J.    G.    OAKLEY. 


"TS  it  possible,  my  Puritanic  cousin,  that  you 

X  mean  to  walk  two  miles  this  sultry  morn- 
ing to  listen  to  Parson  Somnolent?"  said  Kate 
G.  to  her  cousin,  who  stood  at  the  mirror  ar- 
ranging herself  for  church  on  a  bright  Sabbath 
morning  in  August. 

"  By  all  means  I  am  going  to  church.  I  am 
well  and  the  weather  is  suitable,  I  do  not  find 
excuse  for  staying  home." 

''Excuse!  I  should  think  there  was  excuse 
enough  to  any  one  who  had  ever  been  put  to 
sleep  once  by  his  whining  over  his  'old'  treas- 
ures. Do  let  me  get  you  auntie's  salts  and  a 
bunch  of  fennel.  Yon  '11  need  every  possible 
stimulus  to-day." 

"  You  had  better  join  me  than  to  sit  there 
laughing  at  me,  Kate,"  replied  Sarah  gravely. 

"Not  I,  indeed,  when  I  have  so  much  nobler 
a  temple  to  worship  in.  For  ray  part,  I  intend 
to  take  my  Bible  and  go  to  church  on  the  hill- 
side under  the  chestnut-tree,  and  I  calculate  I 
shall  not  only  profit  myself  but  please  the  Lord 
of  these  pleasant  hills  by  my  worship  quite  as 
much  as  you  will." 

These  two  young  ladies,  both  members  in 
good  standing  of  a  prominent  Church  in  the 
city,  were  passing  the  Summer  months  with  an 
aunt  in  the  quiet  and,  till  lately,  old-fashioned 
village  of  S ,  where,  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, they  produced,  in  connection  with  other 
Summer  visitors,  a  very  decided  impression, 
perhaps  incalculable,  on  the  rising  generation 
of  villagers. 

"  I  think  I  should  enjoy  a  morning  under  the 
trees  quite  as  well  as  you  do,  Kate,  if  my  con- 
science would — " 

"  Conscience !"  interrupted  her  cousin.  "  What 
a  bondage  you  are  under!  I  do  think  it  is  a 
pity  that  a  girl  of  such  good  sense  should  suf- 
fer herself  to  indulge  in  such  narrow  views." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  bondage?"  asked 
Sarah,  quietly  tying  her  bonnet  strings. 

"  Why,  bondage  to  forms  and  customs  whose 
only  claim  to  reverence  is  their  age.  It  is 
enough  to  destroy  your  peace." 

"Strange  that  you  should  talk  so,  Kate. 
Your  notions  can  not  disturb  my  faith,  but  I 
would  not  have  aunt  Marcia's  girls  hear  you 
for  the  world.  What  effect  do  you  suppose  it 
would  have  on  them  to  hear  a  professor  talking 
down  the  services  of  their  mother's  Church  in 
that  style?  And  pardon  me  if  I  say  it,  now 
tnat  you  have  opened  the  way,  your  neglect  of 


attending  worship  this  Summer  has  given  me 
great  pain  on  their  account.  I  know  aunt 
Marcia  must  feel  the  same." 

"  I  '11  take  all  the  risk  of  my  example,"  re- 
plied Kate.  "As  long  as  I  am  able  to  carry  a 
Christian  temper  of  charity  and  unselfishness 
through  my  daily  intercourse  I  am  not  afraid  I 
shall  keep  any  one  out  of  the  ark,  though  I 
do  n't  believe  I  shall  be  directly  instrumental 
in  forcing  them  in  under  Dr.  H.'s  ministra- 
tion." 

"  I  think  you  are  not  free  from  selfishness 
on  this  score,  for  it  is  plain  enough  that  these 
villagers  must  maintain  their  regular  worship; 
and  if  every  Christian  were  to  please  himself  as 
you  are  doing,  what  would  become  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  God's  house?" 

"  0,  there  's  not  much  danger  of  any  one  else 
doing  as  I  do  here.  I  wish  they  would.  Form- 
alism is  the  infidelity  of  the  age,  in  my  opinion. 
It  is  time  we  broke  some  of  its  shackles.  And 
if  the  Lord  would  speak  to  our  dead  Churches 
in  city  and  country  as  he  did  of  old  to  the  cor- 
rupt Jews,  I  believe  he  would  call  their  wor- 
ship an  abomination.  But  people  are  too  fond 
of  old  landmarks  in  this  community  to  be  at  all 
influenced  by  my  example." 

"That  is  a  great  mistake,  Kate.  The  old  es- 
tablished professors  may  not  be,  but  these  young 
people  are  too  ready  to  hail  any  sort  of  liberal- 
ity in  things  pertaining  to  religion.  Scores  of 
them,  no  doubt,  would  be  glad  to  feel  justified 
in  spending  Sabbath  under  the  trees  as  you  do. 
But  while  you  go  out  with  your  Bible  and 
your  mind  in  communion  with  the  God  of  nature, 
and  find  yourself  lifted  to  him  through  his 
works,  they,  without  your  faith,  will  find  no 
sermons  or  religious  inspirations  in  nature.  And 
most  of  them  would  be  very  apt  to  take  some- 
thing less  sacred  than  the  book  to  while  away 
the  hours.  If  you  do  n't  see  that  such  a  course 
as  yours  generally  adopted  will  injure  the  young, 
then  you  are  willfully  blinding  your  own  eyes." 

"  Upon  my  word,  cousin  Blue,  you  could 
make  a  sermon  with  a  little  practice.  But  you 
could  n't  convert  me  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  of 
attending  church  where  every  want  is  unmet, 
and  every  taste  crucified,  as  they  are  at  that 
village  meeting-house.  Neither  can  you  make 
me  believe  that  such  worship  is  profitable  for 
the  young  of  this  or  any  other  place." 

"Tell  me  now,  Kate,  if  you  do  n't  believe 
that  true  Gospel  faith  and  morality  is  declared 
in  that  pulpit,  and  has  been  in  years  past." 

"Why,  yes,  the  husks  of  the  truth,  I  sup- 
pose. Orthodoxy  in  the  letter,  but  lacking  the 
vitality." 

"  Not  entirely.     I  presume  I  am  as  sensible 
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of  the  leanness  and  poverty  of  the  religious 
sentiment  here  as  you  are.  But,  instead  of 
withdrawing  myself,  if  I  am  more  alive  in  Christ 
than  they  are,  I  think  it  duty  for  me  to 
lend  all  my  powers  to  revive  them.  I  know 
that  that  Church,  poor  as  it  is,  stands  as  the 
fountain  of  every  stream  of  pure  morality  that 
refreshes  this  place.  Its  associations  are  beauti- 
ful and  sacred  to  all  its  inhabitants.  Before  its 
altar  their  successive  generations  have  taken  the 
vows  of  Christ,  and  if  they  have  kept  them  but 
feebly  it  is  as  much  as  any  of  us  do.  There 
they  have  been  wedded,  there  they  have  conse- 
crated their  children  and  parted  from  their 
dead,  recognizing  God,  and  invoking  his  bless- 
ing in  all  the  great  events  of  life.  I  do  n't 
believe  it  is  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,  and  I  think  it  is  in  itself  worthy  my 
support  even  if  there  were  no  obligation  on  my 
part  concerning  it.  However,  I  do  n't  ask  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  I  simply  know  that  I 
have  made  a  promise  to  God  to  support  the 
ordinances  of  his  house,  and  I  understand  the 
spirit  of  that  vow  to  include  any  branch  of  the 
evangelical  Church.  However,  I  do  think  this 
Church  needs  to  be  purified  and  vivified.  But 
take  away  even  this  and  you  give  up  the  whole 
community  to  atheism." 

"  Bravo,  Sarah !  how  you  can  preach !  But 
you  have  n't  made  a  convert  yet.  Come,  the 
sun  is  getting  up  and  your  walk  is  growing 
warmer.  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  you  like  to 
play  the  martyr." 

"It  is  a  self-sacrifice,  but  it  brings  its  own 
reward." 

"  Well,"  said  Kate  mentally,  as  she  strolled 
leisurely  along  the  grassy  hollow  that  led  to 
her  favorite  chestnut-tree,  "  I  am  glad  I  com- 
prehend the  higher  Christian  faith  that  calls  me 
to  liberty.  I  never  shall  doubt  that  m}''  sacri- 
fice is  as  pleasing  to  God  as  hers  is." 

"Kate  knows  she  is  wrong,"  soliloquized 
Sarah  as  she  dropped  behind  her  aunt  on  her 
way  to  church.  "  It  was  the  pricking  of  con- 
science that  led  her  to  attack  me  this  morning. 
She  is  pleasing  herself,  and  shutting  her  eyes 
upon  disagreeable  duties.  May  I  never  seek  to 
justify  my  selfish  desires  on  the  ground  of 
Christian  liberty!  that  is  the  infidelity  of  the 
age,  and  I  could  point  Kate  directly  to  the  in- 
fluence that  has  been  steadily  carrying  her  into 
that  track  for  the  past  year.  I  have  seen  it 
with  pain.  She  is  so  social  and  influential  I  do 
not  see  how  the  girls  can  help  being  injured  by 
her  example.     But  I  shall  say  no  more." 

Which  of  these,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbor 
to  those  whom  they  met  on  the  highway  of  folly 
and  worldliness? 


MAGGIE  MORTON'S  MITTENS; 

OB,  WORKING  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS  AND  WHAT 
CAME  OF  IT. 


BT    HARRIET    N.    B  A.  B  B  , 


ANY  body  would  have  known  that  something 
from  the  dull  routine  of  daily  life  was  going 

to  happen  in  the  little  town  of  N ,  for  at 

an  early  hour  of  the  morning  all  the  blinds  of 
Mrs.  T.'s  house  were  thrown  open,  and,  after  a 
careful  sweeping,  and  dusting,  and  rubbing  of 
windows,  large  fires  were  lighted  in  every  room, 
even  that  best  front  parlor,  which  had  scarcely 
been  used  since  the  new  carpet  was  put  down, 
a  year  before,  and  early  in  the  afternoon — that 
is,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  two — every 
old  lady,  every  young  lady,  and  many  school- 
girls who  were  most  anxious  to  be  thought 
young  ladies,  came  crowding  in,  till  even  that 
large  house  was  full;  for  this  was  the  after- 
noon appointed  for  the  first  meeting  of  "The 
Knitting  Society." 

The  cold  weather  had  just  set  in,  and  all 
were  eager  to  get  to  work  for  the  poor  soldiers. 
"  For  our  soldiers,"   they  kept  saying,  and  well 

they  might,  for  this  same  town  of  N had 

shown  itself  so  truly  patriotic  as  to  shame  some 
larger  and  wealthier  ones,  having  literally  given 
her  all.  No  sooner  was  the  war-cry  heard  there 
than  every  able-bodied  man  came  forward,  say- 
ing, "  I  am  ready  to  go  this  very  day  and  to 
fight  for  '  the  Stars  and  Stripes '  till  every  traitor 
to  the  Union  is  slain." 

Brave  men  were  they,  ready  to  face  danger 
and  even  death  to  preserve  the  honor  of  their 
beloved  country.  And  the  women — were  they 
less  brave?  Knowing  that  patient  endurance 
of  weary  waiting  and  soul-trying  suspense  would 
be  their  portion,  they  said  cheerfully  to  their 
fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands,  "  Yes,  go  and 
fight  for  the  Union,  for  the  freedom  of  your 
country,  for  the  defense  of  your  own  hearth- 
stones." 

"  Yes,  fight  for  your  own  hearth-stones," 
echoed  one  and  another;  and,  though  somebody 
laughed  and  said  that  those  who  were  most 
earnest  in  repeating  the  latter  sentence  had  no 
hearth -stones  or  hearths  of  any  kind,  the  houses 
in  which  they  lived  having  been  built  with 
only  stove-pipe  flues !  still  they  were  good  and 
earnest  women,  who  could  afford  to  be  laughed 
at  for  some  incongruities  of  speech;  and  so,  with 
hearts  as  true  as  steel  to  the  Union,  they  sought 
needles  and  scissors,  and  went  vigorously  to 
work  over  what  the  little  boys  pronounced  "  the 
most  beautiful  Fourth  of  July  flag  that  had 
ever  been  seen."     In  an  incredibly  short  space 
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of  time  it  was  finished,  and  Miss  Maggie  Mor- 
ton deputed  to  make  the  presentation  speech. 
Many  a  blooming  girl  turned  pale  with  envy, 
while  others,  who  had  no  color  to  lose,  coveted 
from  their  inmost  hearts  the  distinction  from 
which,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Maggie 
shrank.  She  was  said  to  have  remarkable  self- 
possession  and  a  rich,  clear  voice.  But  once 
during  that  short  speech  her  voice  became  husky, 
and  she  seemed  struggling  for  self-control.  Those 
who  knew  her  best  said  it  was  "  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  shown  her  feelings  before  folks; 
but  then  no  wonder,  for  her  two  brothers  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  company  just  before 
her."  They  did  not  know  that  behind  and  over 
the  heads  of  her  fair-haired  brothers  a  pair  of 
dark  eyes  were  looking  as  it  seemed  into  her 
very  soul.  She  had  seen  them  before  when  the 
lips  of  their  owner  had  poured  forth  glowing 
words  of  love  and  waited  eagerly  the  coveted 
response,  and  had  felt  their  power  then.  She 
had  seen  them  again  after  the  few  decisive 
words  she  had  uttered,  and  their  changed  ex- 
pression caused  her  heart  to  ache  through 
many  a  sleepless  night.  And  now  those  eyes 
are  again  riveted  upon  her.  No  wonder  that 
she  falters  in  her  speech,  and  for  an  instant 
shades  her  face  with  her  hand,  as  if  to  shut  out 
that  mute  but  eloquent  appeal,  "  If  I  am  slain 
remember  how  I  loved  you!" 

"The  presentation"  is  scarcely  over  when  the 
shriek  of  the  locomotive  is  heard,  A  few  mo- 
ments more  and  a  silence  like  that  of  the  grave 
has  settled  down  over  that  town  but  now  so 
full  of  life.  Those  womanly  hearts  were  too 
utterly  sad  for  noisy  weeping,  and  so  they  went 
in  silence  to  their  deserted  homes  and  busied 
themselves  in  "putting  things  to  rights,"  and 
folding  away  carefully  such  garments  as  had 
been  left  behind,  dropping  the  while  upon  each 
thing  they  touched  such  quiet  tears  as  we  rain 
down  unconsciously  upon  the  lid  of  the  coffin 
which  incloses  our  beloved  dead. 

But  now  the  hardest  part  of  that  trial  is  over, 
those  first  long  weeks  of  separation  that  were 
so  inexpressibly  dreary  have  passed  away,  and, 
by  dint  of  being  always  employed,  they  con- 
tinue to  keep  hopeful,  even  when  a  three  years' 
war  is  talked  of.  And  so  that  knitting  society, 
with  which  our  story  commences,  and  which  it 
is  time  that  we  return  to,  presented  a  cheerful 
as  well  as  a  busy  scene.  It  was  beautiful  to 
see  how  all  ages  and  classes  sat  down  together, 
absorbed  in  the  same  object — the  pale,  quiet 
matron  and  rosy,  laughing  maiden,  the  silver- 
haired  grandmas  and  flaxen-headed  children. 
Some  of  them  were  loaded  with  immense  skeins 
of  gray  or  blue  yarn,  others  had  theirs  already 


wound  off  into  balls  so  large  that  the  most 
capacious  pocket  could  not  receive  them,  while 
others  still  had  brought  money  to  purchase 
whatever  the  directresses  might  see  proper, 

"What  will  you  knit,  girls,  socks  or  mittens?" 
asked  the  lively  Mrs.  T.  "Mittens  though,  of 
course,"  she  went  on;  "young  ladies  are  always 
fond  of  giving  them.  Here,  Maggie  Morton,  is 
a  pattern  one  for  you;  but  take  care  all  of  you 
that  you  do  n't  give  one  that  will  cause  you 
sorrow  when  it  is  too  late  for  repentance.  Mit- 
tens are  very  dangerous  weapons,  I  can  tell 
you," 

"  Then  I  will  be  warned  in  time,"  said  Mag- 
gie, "and  knit  socks  instead." 

"A  sensible  girl.  I  always  thought  you 
were," 

Maggie  blushed,  and  took  up  a  sock  in  silence, 
while  some  of  the  girls  exclaimed,  "  How  can 
mittens  be  dangerous,  Mrs.  T,?" 

"  Because  persons  are  too  apt  to  distribute 
them  without  knowing  what  they  are  doing. 
Young  ladies  who  have  plenty  of  admirers  think 
it  very  nice  to  give  the  mitten,  but  when  they 
come  to  understand  their  own  heart-wants  bet- 
ter they  very  often  find  that  they  have  given  it 
to  the  wrong  person,  and  so  more  people  than 
one  have  to  wear  a  bad  fit  all  their  lives," 

"Dear  me,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  one  of 
them,"  said  Mary  Lee,  "  for  a  badly-fitting  stock- 
ing or  glove  gives  me  the  horrors,  and  a  badly- 
fitting  husband  would  be  worse  yet," 

"  Worse  than  none  at  all,  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  say,  Mary." 

"  Well,  I  do  really  believe  it  would  be,"  she 
said  so  earnestly  that  all  the  other  girls  laughed 
except  Maggie  Morton,  who  sat  quietly  knitting, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  paying  no  heed  to 
what  her  young  friends  were  saying.  Much  in- 
nocent joking  followed,  but  Maggie  did  not  hear 
it.  She  was  thinking  of  what  Mrs,  T.  had  said, 
"that  girls  gave  mittens  because  they  did  not 
know  their  own  hearts,"  and  as  she  mused  her 
sock  grew  rapidly. 

The  afternoon  passed  away ;  cakes,  apples,  and 
nuts  were  brought  in  and  enjoyed,  and  as  the 
shadows  of  twilight  began  to  deepen  in  the 
rooms,  one  and  another  of  the  guests  rolled  up 
her  knitting  and  went  home,  for,  as  the  girls 
said  laughingly,  "what  was  the  use  of  spend- 
ing the  evening  out  when  all  their  beaus  were 
gone  to  the  war!" 

When  Maggie  went  to  her  own  room  that 
night  some  strange  freak  possessed  her,  for,  tak- 
ing out  a  ball  of  beautiful,  soft  yarn,  she  sat 
down  and  commenced  a  pair  of  mittens. 

"Yes,  I  will  send  them  to  him  as  a  kind  of 
joke,"    she    said    to   herself,    "having   once,   in 
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common  parlance,  given  him  a  mitten  that 
caused  him  pain.  I  will  now  send  him  a  pair 
that  shall  really  add  to  his  comfort." 

The  socks  were  resumed  openly  every  day, 
and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  knitting  society 
she  commenced  another  pair  of  them,  but  the 
mittens  she  worked  at  only  in  private.  As  she 
sat  thus  alone,  shaping  them  after  the  most 
approved  West  Point  fashion,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  one  for  whom  they  were  designed 
should  become  the  subject  of  her  thoughts; 
but  it  did  seem  strange  to  her  that,  as  she  re- 
called each  incident  of  their  acquaintance,  she 
gradually  began  to  entertain  a  higher  estimate 
of  his  character  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 
She  saw  that,  from  her  inexperience  of  the 
world,  she  had  done  him  less  than  justice,  and 
now  she  unconsciously  incurred  the  danger  of 
going  to  the  other  extreme.  But  if  she  had 
made  a  mistake  in  rejecting  him  she  would  not 
admit  it  now,  not  even  to  herself,  and  click, 
click  went  the  needles,  but  her  thoughts  were 
still  as  busy  as  they. 

When  he  came  home  at  the  expiration  of  the 
three  months  Maggie  was  nursing  a  sick  rela- 
tive in  a  distant  State,  so  she  was  spared  the 
meeting,  which  she  felt  would  be  only  painful  to 
them  both.  But  he  had  written  to  her  before 
he  went  away,  and  Maggie  had  no  need  to  un- 
lock that  little  private  drawer  to  read  it  over, 
for  she  can  repeat  it  word  for  word.  A  part 
of  it  ran  thus : 

'■'  Years  ago,  when  you  were  but  a  child,  and 
I  was  younger  and  far  happier  than  I  am  now, 
we  read  together  in  that  old  honeysuckle  arbor 
the  story  of  '  Genevra,'  and  I  remember  how  I 
blamed  her  lord  because  in  despair  at  his  great 
loss  he  went  and  '  flung  his  life  away  in  battle 
with  the  Turks.'  But  now  that  you  are  lost  to 
me,  life  stretches  out  before  me  like  such  a  joy- 
less, arid  desert  that  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
traverse  it,  and  I  would  fain  lie  down  just 
where  I  am  and  'rest  and  end  my  heartache.' 
I  was  glad  that  the  war  broke  out  just  when 
it  did,  for  I  longed  to  meet  death  in  an  honor- 
able way.  And  I  have  sought  it,  have  rushed 
to  meet  it,  but  it  has  fled  from  me  as  it  always 
does  from  the  unhappy.  Ah,  Maggie,  men 
praise  my  unflinching  courage  and  contempt  of 
danger;  they  do  not  know  the  strange  calmness 
of  despair,  nor  that  he  whom  they  think  so 
brave  is  but  a  feeble  coward,  hoping  for  death 
to  free  him  from  the  ills  of  life.  I  have  heard 
my  patriotism  lauded,  and  said  to  myself, '  Faugh, 
I  have  none  of  it,  the  Union  might  go  to  pieces 
and  welcome  for  all  me,  while  my  heart  yearns 
for  a  union  to  the  girl  I  love.'  I  have  enlisted 
again.     There   is   a  prospect   of  a  three  years' 


war,  and  the  longer  the  better  for  me.  There 
are  some  in  our  company  who  have  left  loving 
and  beloved  ones  at  home;  it  shall  be  my  aim 
to  guard  their  lives  with  jealous  care,  and  to 
interpose  my  own  desolate  heart  between  them 
and  any  danger  that  may  threaten,  since  no  one 
can  be  bereaved  by  my  fall." 

"  What  a  pity  that  all  those  deeds  of  daring, 
those  noble  actions  of  his,  which  it  has  made  me 
feel  so  proud  to  hear  of,  should  have  had  no 
higher,  purer  motive  than  disgust  of  life  and  a 
desire  to  fling  it  away,"  said  Maggie  to  herself, 
and  then  she  sighed  deeply. 

Ah,  child,  do  not  ycm  dare  to  judge  him. 
Whose  fault  is  it  that  he  has  lost  his  aim  in 
life? 

"  How  he  did  love  me !"  was  her  next  thought, 
and  how  cold  and  heartless  her  letter  seems  to 
her  now  as  she  recalls  portions  of  it  in  her 
silent  little  room  !  "  He  must  despise  me  now," 
she  said,  as  she  went  on  shaping  those  mittens 
so  beautifully. 

When  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  knitting 
society  that  famous  box  was  packed  for  the 
soldiers  it  held  one  more  pair  of  mittens  than 
any  body  there,  save  Maggie,  had  counted  upon, 
for  she  watched  her  chance  and  slily  slipped 
them  in  just  before  the  cover  was  nailed  down. 
Her  better  judgment  still  seemed  to  doubt  the 
propriety  of  the  act,  for  she  kept  saying  to  her- 
self, "  It  is  only  a  freak  of  mine  sending  him 
these  mittens,  and  he  will  understand  it  as 
such." 

But  we  rather  think  that  the  little  note  which 
she  tucked  inside  one  of  them  was  written  in  a 
very  diff'erent  strain  from  what  she  had  intended 
when  she  first  conceived  the  idea  of  knitting 
them,  and,  perhaps,  without  her  knowing  it, 
conveyed  to  him  an  intimation  that  her  feelings 
toward  him  had  changed.  But  as  the  note  was 
strictly  private,  this  is  mere  conjecture  on  our 
part,  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  the  results 
rather  than  the  facts  in  the  case.  What  remains 
to  be  told  of  Maggie  Morton  and  her  mittens 
is  quite  another  affair — a  public  transaction 
altogether. 

Maggie  was  to  give  a  party  on  Christmas 
night,  for,  as  she  announced  with  a  blush,  the 
two  boys  were  to  spend  that  day  at  home,  and 
she  wished  it  to  be  lively  for  them.  So  every 
body  was  invited,  and  "  every  body  "  was  there. 

"  Maggie  had  had  so  many  things  to  look 
after,"  her  mother  said,  "  that  she  was  not  quite 
dressed,"  when  the  company  began  to  assemble, 
but  she  and  the  two  young  soldiers  gave  them 
a  cordial  welcome. 

When  the  rooms  were  as  full  as  they  could 
well  be,  the  last  arrival  having  been  the  minis- 
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ter,  one  of  the  boys  said  he  would  go  and  bring 
Maggie  down,  and  proposed  that  Mary  Lee 
should  accompany  him  and  show  him  the  way 
to  his  sister's  room,  which  set  all  the  visitors  to 
laughing,  and  by  the  time  they  had  recovered 
their  gravity,  Maggie,  more  brilliantly  beautiful 
than  ever,  stood  just  inside  the  door,  with  Mary 
Lee,  her  brother,  and  an  officer  in  uniform.  They 
might  have  been  acting  a  tableau,  so  very  quiet 
were  they,  till  the  minister  stepped  forward,  and 
then  by  degrees  the  company  began  to  understand 
that  it  was  a  wedding  to  which  they  had  been 
bidden,  every  one,  even  the  impromptu  bride's- 
maid,  having  been  taken  completely  by  surprise. 
Mary  Lee  remembered  afterward  that  Maggie 
had  inquired  what  she  had  intended  wearing 
that  night,  and  had  proposed  in  the  most  nat- 
ural way  in  the  world  that  they  should  be 
dressed  alike. 

"How  stupid  in  me  not  to  suspect  any 
thing !"  she  said  to  herself. 

As  the  guests  crowded  around  to  offer  their 
congratulations  to  the  newly-married  pair,  one 
and  another  of  them  said  almost  reproachfully, 
"  Well,  you  did  keep  it  mighty  still,  but  why 
could  n't  you  have  let  me  into  the  secret?" 
But  Maggie  answered,  "It  was  only  a  freak  of 
mine  having  it  kept  so  secret,  and  I  am  some- 
what given  to  freaks,"  glancing  at  the  hands 
of  the  bridegroom  as  she  spoke. 

This  gave  the  people  fresh  cause  for  wonder, 
for  instead  of  having  them  incased  in  dainty 
kid  gloves  he  wore  a  pair  of  beautifully-fitting 
soldier's  mittens.  But  when  rallied  about  them 
he  only  answered  with  a  face  full  of  glee,  "To 
these  mittens  I  owe  all  my  happiness,  for  it 
was  through  them  alone  that  I  won  my  bride," 
which  only  served  to  mystify  the  company  more 
and  more. 

"  Here,  Mrs,  T.,  the  bridegroom  would  not 
agree  with  you  then,"  challenged  the  lively 
Mary  Lee,  whose  tongue  was  beginning  to  be 
loosed  from  the  surprise  which  had  struck  her 
dumb  for  a  little  season.  "  You  know  you  told 
us  mittens  were  very  dangerous  weapons,  yet  he 
ascribes  all  his  present  bliss  to  their  influence." 

"Pshaw,  child,  there  are  always  exceptional 
cases." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  bridegroom, 
"  you  need  not  make  us  an  exception  to  prove 
the  truth  of  your  assertion.  You  were  quite 
right  in  calling  mittens  dangerous  weapons. 
Like  a  pistol  or  a  Sharp's  rifle,  they  are  the 
means  of  either  wounding  or  protecting  a  man, 
just  according  to  the  way  in  which  he  receives 
and  uses  them." 

"  That  is,  he  must  take  them  in  hand  but  not 
in  heart,  I  suppose." 


"  Exactly,"  rubbing  his  mittened  hands  to- 
gether. Just  then  came  the  call  to  supper. 
And  such  a  supper  as  was  spread!  we  despair 
of  describing  it, 

"  But  then  '  as  the  two  boys  were  to  be  at 
home,' "  Mrs.  T.  said  archly,  quoting  Maggie's 
words,  "of  course  their  sister  wanted  them  to 
have  a  lively  time,  and  as  many  good  things  as 
possible.  But  she  was  not  planning  for  any  one 
else  to  have  a  lively  time;  0,  no,  of  course 
not!"  and  the  lady  laughed  heartily,  and  then 
commenced  an  attack  upon  the  good  things 
with  which  her  plate  had  been  loaded.  As  the 
surprise  they  had  experienced  served  only  to 
sharpen  instead  of  diminish  the  appetites  of 
the  guests,  we  leave  them  in  full  enjoyment  of 
that  wedding  feast,  just  whispering  a  word  of 
warning  to  our  fair  young  readers  ere  we  lay 
down  the  pen.  Working  for  the  soldiers  is  a 
highly-commendable  occupation,  but  knitting 
mittens  for  particular  individuals  is  of  very 
questionable  propriety,  especially  when  done  in 
private,  and  may  lead,  as  in  the  case  of  Maggie 
Morton,  to  wholly  unlooked-for  and,  perhaps, 
undesirable  results. 


MY   HOME    IS    WOT   HERE. 


Bir     MRS,     MARION    A,     BIGELOW. 


My  home  is  not  beside  the  hearth 

Where  the  beloved  abide, 
Although  upon  the  wide-spread  earth 

There  's  none  so  bright  beside ; 

Bright  with  the  hallowed  rays  that  steal 
Through  many  a  clambering  vine, 

While  evening-tide  its  charms  reveal, 
Or  morning's  dew-drops  shine. 

No  flowers  more  sweet  than  those  which  bloom 

Beneath  this  sacred  shade, 
No  fields  so  rich  with  sweet  perfume 

As  those  around  me  spread. 

But  0,  the  flowery  fields  I  roam 

With  thoughtful,  tearful  eye, 
For  I  am  musing  of  a  home 

Where  violets  can  not  die. 

My  home  can  never,  never  be 

Where  death  delights  to  tread, 
Where  fond  affection  turns  away 

To  weep  above  the  dead. 

My  home  is  where  my  lyre,  well  strung, 

Shall  wake  its  stirring  tone 
To  songs  that  angels  never  sung. 

The  highest  round  the  throne. 

'T  is  where  the  flame  of  deathless  love 

No  blight,  no  change  can  fear; 
'T  is  where  the  gilded  moments  move 

One  everlasting  year. 
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PICTURES   FROM   THE   LIFE   OF 
NAPOLEON. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 


BY    RET.     B.    F.    CBARY,     D.    D. 

NAPOLEON   THE    STUDENT. 

ON  the  loth  of  August,  1769,  was  born  at 
Ajaccio  a  child,  which  received  from  its 
parents  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  and  from 
heaven  that  of  Napoleon. 

The  first  days  of  his  youth  were  passed  in 
the  midst  of  that  feverish  agitation  which 
attends  revolutions.  Corsica,  which  for  half  a 
century  dreamed  of  independence,  had  just  been 
half-conquered,  half-sold,  and  had  escaped  from 
despotism  under  Genoa  but  to  fall  into  the 
power  of  France.  Paoli,  conquered  at  Ponte- 
Nuovo,  sought  with  his  brother  and  his  neph- 
ews an  asylum  in  England,  where  Alfieri  had 
dedicated  to  him  his  Timoleon.  The  air  which 
the  new-born  breathed  was  hot  with  civil  hate, 
and  the  bell  which  sounded  his  baptism  was 
vibrating  still  with  the  tocsin. 

Charles  Bonaparte,  his  father,  and  Laetitia 
Ramolino,  his  mother,  both  of  patrician  origin, 
and  natives  of  the  charming  village  of  San- 
Miniato,  which  Florence  governs,  after  having 
been  the  friends  of  Paoli,  had  abandoned  his 
party,  and  were  now  allied  to  the  French.  It 
was  easy  for  them  to  obtain  from  M.  de  Mar- 
boeuf,  who  returned  as  Governor  to  an  island 
where  ten  years  before  he  had  landed  as  a  gen- 
eral, his  influence  to  secure  for  young  Napoleon 
a  position  in  the  Military  School  of  Brienne. 
The  application  was  successful,  and  some  time 
after  M.  Berton,  sub-principal  of  the  college, 
wrote  on  his  register  the  following  note :  "  To- 
day, 23d  of  April,  1779,  Napoleon  de  Bona- 
parte has  entered  the  Royal  Llilitary  School  of 
Brienne-le-Chateau,  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
eight  months,  and  five  days." 

The  new-comer  was  a  Corsican,  that  is  to  say 
from  a  country  which  in  our  day  still  struggles 
against  civilization  with  a  force  of  inertia  such 
that  it  has  preserved  its  character  in  default  of 
its  independence;  he  spoke  nothing  but  the 
idiom  of  his  maternal  isle;  he  had  the  parched 
complexion  of  the  Southron,  the  shadowed  and 
piercing  eye  of  the  mountaineer.  These  were 
more  than  enough  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  his 
comrades  and  augment  his  natural  shyness,  for 
the  curiosity  of  childhood  is  playful  and  unpity- 
ing.  A  professor  named  Dupuis  took  compas- 
sion on  the  poor  stranger,  and  undertook  the 
duty  of  giving  him  particular  lessons  in  the 
French  language.  Three  months  after  he  was 
advanced   sufficiently  in   that   study  to   receive 


the  first  elements  of  the  Latin.  But  from  the 
first  he  manifested  that  repugnance  which  he 
always  retained  against  ihe  dead  languages, 
notwithstanding  his  aptitude  for  mathematics 
developed  itself  from  his  first  lessons. 

The  species  of  isolation  in  which  young  Bona- 
parte found  himself  for  some  time,  and  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  communicate 
his  ideas,  raised  between  him  and  his  compan- 
ions a  kind  of  barrier  which  never  completely 
disappeared.  That  first  impression,  leaving  in 
his  mind  a  painful  remembrance  which  resem- 
bled rancor,  gave  birth  to  that  precocious  mis- 
anthropy which  caused  him  to  seek  solitary 
amusements,  and  in  which  some  have  pretended 
to  see  the  prophetic  dreams  of  budding  genius. 
Besides  this,  many  circumstances,  which  in  the 
life  of  all  others  would  remain  unperceived,  give 
some  foundation  to  the  tales  of  those  who  have 
tried  to  make  an  exceptional  infancy  for  such 
marvelous  manhood.     Let  us  recite  two: 

One  of  the  most  habitual  amusements  of 
Bonaparte  was  the  cultivation  of  a  little  garden 
surrounded  by  pickets,  into  which  he  habitually 
retired  during  his  hours  of  recreation.  One  day 
one  of  his  young  comrades,  who  was  curious  to 
know  what  he  was  doing  there  alone  in  his 
garden,  scaled  the  barricade,  and  saw  him  occu- 
pied in  arranging  in  military  dispositions  a  heap 
of  pebbles,  the  size  of  which  indicated  the  grade. 
At  the  noise  which  the  intruder  made  Bona- 
parte turned  round,  and,  seeing  himself  sur- 
prised, ordered  the  student  to  get  down;  but 
the  latter,  instead  of  obeying,  mocked  the  young 
strategist,  who,  little  disposed  to  his  pleasant- 
ries, picked  up  one  of  the  largest  pebbles  and 
hurled  it  to  the  very  center  of  the  forehead  of 
the  railer,  who  fell  immediately,  dangerously 
wounded. 

Twenty-five  years  after,  that  is,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  highest  fortune,  one  announced  to 
Napoleon  that  an  individual  who  called  himself 
his  comrade  at  college,  asked  to  speak  to  him. 
As  impostors  often  made  that  a  pretext  of 
reaching  him,  the  ex-student  of  Brienne  ordered 
his  aiddecamp  to  go  and  ask  the  name  of  his 
fellow-disciple;  but  the  name  not  recalling  any 
remembrance  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  "  Return," 
said  he,  "  and  ask  the  man  if  he  can  not  cite  me  to 
some  circumstance  which  will  recall  his  image." 

The  aiddecamp  accomplished  the  task,  and 
returned,  saying  that  the  solicitor  had  showed 
him  a  scar  which  he  had  in  his  forehead. 

"Ah,  this  time  I  recollect  him,"  said  the 
Emperor;  "it  was  a  Commander-in-Chief  which 
I  threw  at  his  head." 

During  the  Winter  of  1783-84  there  fell  so 
great  a  quantity  of  snow  that  all  outdoor  rec- 
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reations  were  interrupted.  Bonaparte,  forced, 
despite  himself,  to  pass  the  hours  given  ordina- 
rily to  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  in  the 
midst  of  the  noisy  and  unaccustomed  amuse- 
ments of  his  comrades,  proposed  to  them  to  go 
out  and,  by  the  aid  of  shovels  and  pick-axes, 
form  in  the  snow  the  fortifications  of  a  city, 
which  should  be  afterward  attacked  by  some 
and  defended  by  others.  The  proposition  met 
with  too  much  sympathy  to  be  refused.  The 
author  of  the  project  was  naturally  chosen  for 
the  commander  of  one  of  the  two  parties.  The 
city,  besieged  by  him,  was  taken  after  a  heroic 
resistance  on  the  part  of  his  adversaries.  The 
next  day  the  snow  melted,  but  that  new  recre- 
ation left  a  profound  trace  on  the  memory  of 
the  scholars.  Become  men,  they  remembered 
the  sport  of  childhood,  and  recalled  the  ram- 
parts of  snow  which  Bonaparte  had  battered 
down  in  seeing  the  walls  of  so  many  cities  fall 
before  Napoleon. 

In  proportion  as  Bonaparte  grew,  the  primi- 
tive ideas  which  he  had  in  some  sort  manifested 
in  the  germ  developed  themselves,  and  indicated 
the  fruits  which  one  day  they  would  bear.  The 
submission  of  Corsica  to  France,  which  gave  to 
him,  to  him  its  sole  representative,  the  appear- 
ance of  one  conquered  in  the  midst  of  his  con- 
querors, was  odious.  One  day  while  he  was 
dining  at  the  table  of  father  Berton,  the  pro- 
fessors, who  had  already  noticed  the  national 
susceptibility  of  their  scholar,  affected  to  speak 
evil  of  Paoli.  The  blood  mounted  immediately 
to  the  face  of  the  young  man,  who  could  not 
restrain  himself. 

"Paoli,"  said  he,  "was  a  great  man,  who 
loved  his  country  like  an  old  Roman,  and  I 
shall  never  forgive  my  father,  who  was  his  aid- 
decamp,  for  concurring  in  the  union  of  Corsica 
and  France;  he  ought  to  have  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  his  general  and  fallen  with  him." 

In  the  mean  time,  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
young  Bonaparte  had  gone  through  the  studies 
of  the  fourth  class,  and  had  learned  of  mathe- 
matics all  that  father  Patrault  had  been  able 
to  teach  him.  He  was  then  at  the  proper  age 
to  pass  from  the  school  of  Brienne  to  that  of 
Paris.  His  standing  was  good,  and  this  report 
was  sent  to  King  Louis  XVI  by  M.  de  Keralio, 
inspector  of  the  military  schools :  "  M.  de  Bo- 
naparte [Napoleon,]  born  the  15th  of  August, 
1769;  hight,  four  feet,  ten  inches,  and  ten  lines; 
has  completed  the  studies  of  the  fourth  class; 
of  good  constitution,  excellent  health;  submiss- 
ive character,  honest,  grateful ;  conduct  very 
regular;  he  has  always  distinguished  himself  by 
his  application  to  mathematics.  He  knows 
quite  creditably  history  and  geography ;    he  is 


rather  behind  in  the  exercises  of  parsing  and  in 
Latin,  in  which  he  has  not  passed  through  his 
fourth  class.  He  will  make  an  excellent  sea- 
man. He  deserves  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Military  School  of  Paris." 

In  consequence  of  that  note  young  Bona- 
parte obtains  his  place  in  the  Military  School  of 
Paris,  and  of  the  day  of  his  departure  this  men- 
tion is  made  on  the  registers :  "  The  17th  of 
October,  1784,  M.  Napoleon  de  Bonaparte,  born 
in  the  village  of  Ajaccio,  in  the  Island  of 
Corsica,  the  15th  of  August,  1769,  son  of  Hon. 
Charles  Marie  de  Bonaparte,  deputy  from  Cor- 
sica, living  in  the  said  city  of  Ajaccio,  and  of 
Madame  Laetitia  Ramolino,  according  to  the 
record  made  in  the  register,  page  31,  and  re- 
ceived in  this  establishment  the  23d  of  April, 
1779." 

Some  have  accused  Bonaparte  of  having 
boasted  of  an  imaginary  nobility,  and  of  having 
falsified  his  age.  The  quotations  first  made 
reply  to  these  accusations.  Bonaparte  arrived 
in  the  capital  by  the  coach  of  Nogent-sur-Seine. 

Nothing  made  the  sojourn  of  Bonaparte  at 
the  Military  School  of  Paris  very  peculiar,  if  it 
were  not  a  memoir  which  he  sent  to  his  old 
sub-principal,  father  Berton.  The  young  legis- 
lator had  found  in  the  organization  of  that 
school  vices  which  his  increasing  aptitude  for 
the  administration  of  government  could  not 
pass  in  silence.  One  of  the  vices,  and  the  most 
dangerous  of  all,  was  the  luxury  with  which  the 
students  were  surrounded.  Bonaparte  inveighed 
above  all  against  this  luxury. 

"  In  the  place,"  said  he,  "  of  retaining  numer- 
ous domestics  around  the  scholars,  of  giving 
them  daily  for  their  repast  two  courses,  of  mak- 
ing the  cavalry  parade  very  costly,  so  much  for 
horses  and  grooms,  would  it  not  be  better,  with- 
out at  all  interrupting  the  course  of  their  stud- 
ies, to  require  them  to  wait  upon  themselves, 
except  their  cooking,  which  they  could  not  do; 
make  them  eat  regulation  bread,  or  other  bread 
like  it;  habituate  them  to  brush  their  clothes, 
to  clean  their  shoes  and  their  boots?  Since  they 
are  poor,  and  are  destined  for  military  service, 
is  not  that  the  only  education  which  should  be 
given  them?  Accustomed  to  a  sober  life,  to 
take  care  of  their  own  means,  they  would  become 
more  robust,  would  know  how  to  brave  the  in- 
clemency of  the  seasons,  to  support  with  cour- 
age the  fatigues  of  war,  and  to  inspire  a  respect 
and  a  blind  devotion  in  the  soldiers  who  might 
be  under  their  command." 

Bonaparte  was  fifteen  years  and  a  half  old 
when  he  proposed  this  plan  of  reform;  twenty 
years  after  he  founded  the  Military  School  of 
Fontainbleau. 
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"THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  A  B  AND 
AN  M." 


BT    TIUOIMA     r.     TOWNSKND, 


"   A  UGUSTA,  come  and  sit  down  here  by  me, 

11-  and  let  me  look  at  you.  Somehow  it 
do  n't  seem  as  though  you  were  very  glad  to 
see  me  back !" 

"Howard!"  I  exclaimed  deprecatingly,  and 
hurrying  away  from  the  closet  where  I  had 
gone  to  prepare  some  sandwiches,  with  a  plate 
of  them  in  one  hand  and  a  cup  of  jelly  in  the 
other,  "do  n't  I  look  as  though  I  was  glad  to 
see  you,"  setting  down  the  dishes  on  the  table, 
and  wheeling  it  toward  him ;  "  and  are  n't  those 
a  solid  and  substantial  confirmation  of  my 
look?"  pointing  to  the  table. 

My  face  received  attention  before  the  sand- 
wiches did.  The  deep,  steady  eyes  searched  it 
all  over  with  the  tender  smile  in  them  which 
always  made  my  heart  tremulous  with  joy,  and 
yet  I  was  conscious  that  the  joy  this  time  had 
its  alloy.  Far  down  in  my  heart  was  a  pain, 
hidden  so  deep  that  it  did  not  touch  my  smile, 
even  to  the  watchful  eyes  which  searched  it  with 
glances  made  discerning  by  affection. 

My  husband  had  been  absent  for  a  week  in 
Philadelphia.  Business  of  an  imperative  nature 
had  summoned  him  from  home  for  the  first  time 
since  our  marriage,  six  months  before.  This 
separation  had  seemed  in  the  perspective  of  the 
future  a  trial  I  could  hardly  endure.  Certainly 
my  love  for  my  husband,  Howard  Dunbar,  had 
suffered  no  change  nor  abatement  during  his 
absence,  and  yet  when  he  kissed  me  on  his  re- 
turn there  was  a  pain  and  a  shadow  on  my 
heart  which  were  not  there  when  he  bade  me 
be  of  good  comfort,  and  left  me. 

"It  seems  good  to  be  here  again,"  continued 
Howard,  stroking  my  hair  in  his  old  fashion, 
and  I  knew  how  much  ground  the  simple  words 
covered,  and  I  looked  up  at  him  as  he  sat  in 
his  arm-chair  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  the 
slippers  where  every  green  leaf  and  red  blossom 
of  embroidery  had  been  stitched  with  loving 
thoughts  of  him. 

"And  it  seems  good  to  see  you  back  again, 
Howard,  my  husband,"  and  my  heart  empha- 
sized my  tones  and  Howard  felt  them. 

He  smiled  at  me.  Strangers  said  that  the 
smile  of  Howard  Dunbar  was  sweet  as  a  wo- 
man's; and  what  was  it  to  me,  his  wife,  to 
whom  it  was  given  with  its  whole  significance, 
and  into  whose  expression  there  entered  ele- 
ments which  were  always  left  out  to  all  other 
persons? 

"Are  you  satisfied  now,  Howard;  and  won't 
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you   let  the   sandwiches   divide  your  attention 
with  me?     I  shall  not  be  jealous  of  them." 

"I  forgot  that  I  was  hungry  seeing  you,  Au- 
gusta, although  I  was  strongly  conscious  of  it 
during  the  last  hour  of  my  ride  in  the  cars," 
and  he  turned  to  the  table.  "  What  have  you 
got  here?" 

"Sandwiches,  and  your  favorite  currant  jelly, 
which  latter  I  made  myself." 

"How  beautiful  it  is!"  holding  up  the  glass 
cup,  and  turning  it  round  till  a  sunbeam  caught 
the  "quaking  tumuli,"  and  it  glowed  like  one 
immense  carbuncle. 

''What  a  fine  color  that  is,  Augusta — just  the 
tint  of  old  Flemish  wine!  How  it  shines  and 
sparkles!  I  always  like  to  make  currant  jelly 
tributary  to  two  senses." 

"So  do  I,  unless  I  happen  to  be  very  hungry, 
when  the  lower  sense  has  the  larger  share  of 
enjoyment.  Come,  Howard,  that  's  ministered 
to  you  assthetically  quite  long  enough." 

"And  now  it  shall  palatably,"  laughed  my 
husband,  breaking  apart  a  sandwich  and  dipping 
his  spoon  into  the  glowing  island  of  jelly. 

"What  made  you  say  that  I  did  n't  seem 
glad  to  see  you,  Howard?"  I  asked,  for  the 
words  had  startled  and  still  troubled  me;  and 
though  I  feared  to  probe  them  my  curiosity 
triumphed. 

"I  do  n't  know,  really,"  breaking  sandwich 
the  second.  "  Something  in  your  tones  or  man- 
ner must  have  suggested  the  remark.  I  had 
been  looking  forward  for  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  to  seeing  you,  and  probably  got  my  fan- 
cies keyed  up  to  a  little  more  demonstrative 
reception  than  I  got." 

"  Do  n't,  Howard  I"  I  exclaimed  involuntarily, 
and  I  was  startled  myself  at  the  pain  in  my 
tones,  for  this  time  it  crept  right  out  of  my 
heart. 

My  husband  turned  quickly.  "Do  n't  mind 
what  I  said,  Augusta,"  and  the  solicitude  in 
his  voice  was  answered  by  his  face,  "  I  was 
mistaken,  you  see.     Can't  you  forgive  me?" 

"I  've  nothing  to  forgive,  Howard,"  I  an- 
swered, slipping  my  fingers  through  the  bright, 
short  hair;  for  this  time  I  saw  farther  than  he 
did,  and  that  his  first  intuition  had  touched 
closer  to  the  truth  than  he  supposed. 

He  shook  his  head.  "That  sounded  unmis- 
takably sad,  Augusta.  What  can  I  do  with 
such  a  little  mimosa  as  you  are!" 

"Never  speak  of  it  again,"  managing  to  mask 
my  face  into  a  sufficiently  bright  smile  now, 
and  Howard  returned  to  sandwich  the  third, 
having  made  the  discovery  that  he  was  hungry 
for  the  second  time. 

I  watched  him  for  a  little  while  and  then  he 
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laid  down  his  knife  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
tender,  solemn  thought  beaming  in  his  eyes. 

"Augusta,  we  have  great  reason  to  be  hum- 
ble and  thankful.  How  good  God  has  been  to 
us,  to  bring  us  together  once  more !" 

"  I  know  it,  Howard."  The  pain  in  my  heart 
hushed  by  that  thought,  as  loving  remembrance 
of  Him  hushes  or  softens  all  pain.  "  How  good 
He  is — how  ungrateful  we  are !" 

"There  was  a  thank-offering  to  Him  in  those 
words,  Augusta,"  and  then  we  both  sat  very 
still,  and  Howard  looked  at  me  with  a  sweet, 
grave  smile  on  his  face,  which  touched  on  thoughts 
that  went  out — beyond  this  world's.  It  was 
the  time,  then,  to  tell  my  husband  the  secret 
that  was  in  my  heart,  and  threw  a  chill  and  a 
shadow  over  all  its  pleasant  rooms,  and  the  im- 
pulse seized  me  to  do  this.  I  leaned  forward 
and  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm,  and  the  words 
were  almost  beyond  my  lips,  when  a  second 
thought  checked  me;  a  foolish  feeling  of  pride 
and  fear  held  me  back,  and  when  he  said  in 
reply  to  my  movement,  "Well,  what  is  it,  dear?" 
I  only  answered,  "An't  you  going  to  eat  any 
more  of  the  sandwiches,  Howard?  It 's  a  long, 
long  time  to  supper  yet." 

And  so,  holding  back  my  secret,  I  did  to  both 
of  us  a  great  wrong.  It  lay  still  and  locked  up 
in  my  soul,  but  aching  there  with  a  slow, 
steady  pain,  which  I  was  at  all  times  conscious 
of,  the  one  black  cloud  on  the  clear  horizon  of 
my  life.  I  am  older  and  wiser  now,  but  I  was 
young  and  less  self-reliant  then,  and  there  min- 
gled something  of  awe  with  the  deep,  yearning 
tenderness  which  filled  my  heart  for  my  hus- 
band, Howard  Dunbar. 

He  was  ten  years  my  senior,  so  much  wiser, 
and  better,  and  higher  than  I,  whose  life  had 
just  slipped  off  its  teens,  that  it  was  still  a 
daily  wonder  with  me,  that  of  all  the  women  in 
the  world  I  should  have  been  chosen  to  sit  in 
the  shelter  of  that  heart,  brave  and  strong  as  a 
man's  should  be — tender  and  loving  as  a  wo- 
man's. 

I  had  been  an  orphan  from  my  earliest  re- 
membrance, but  an  invalid  aunt  had  adopted 
me  into  her  heart  and  home,  and  been  to  me 
what  most  fathers  and  mothers  are  not  to  their 
children. 

My  life  had  been  sheltered  from  all  storms, 
and  blossomed  into  womanhood  in  a  quiet  and 
healthful  atmosphere.  I  was  naturally  studious, 
and  my  aunt  had  indulged  my  tastes  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  her  means,  for  these  were  small, 
although  sufficient  to  support  us  comfortably, 
and  she  had  me  fitted  carefully  for  a  teacher. 
But  before  I  was  twenty-one,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Summer  in  which  I  graduated,  the  pul- 


monary disease,  which,  for  a  score  of  years,  had 
made  my  aunt  an  invalid,  developed  itself  with 
fearful  rapidity.  The  grass  of  the  Summer  had 
not  been  shriveled  by  the  breath  of  Autumn 
when  its  low,  green  roof  was  built  over  her; 
and  looking  on  it  in  the  first  agony  of  my  grief, 
I  almost  wished  that  another  had  been  made 
beside  it. 

But  exertion  at  once  became  necessary  for 
me.  My  aunt's  small  property  was  nearly  con- 
sumed. There  was  an  old  friend  of  her  hus- 
band's at  the  West,  whom  my  uncle  had  been 
able  to  serve  in  his  youth,  and  my  aunt's  last 
letter  had  solemnly  confided  me  to  the  gentle- 
man's care,  with  a  fervent  entreaty  that  he 
would  use  his  influence  to  procure  me  a  situa- 
tion in  some  seminary  as  teacher  of  those 
branches  for  which  my  tastes  and  education 
qualified  me. 

The  letter  brought  a  reply  which  I  little  an- 
ticipated. It  happened  that  the  son  of  my  un- 
cle's old  friend  was  at  that  time  in  New  York, 
and  thinking  he  might  have  some  opportunities 
to  serve  me,  my  aunt's  letter  was  forwarded  to 
him. 

The  week  following  its  reception  Howard 
Dunbar  came  to  my  country  home.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  what  is 
more  and  better  than  this,  a  true  Christian  gen- 
tleman. 

He  was  my  friend  from  the  beginning,  and 
with  my  small  knowledge  of  the  world  1  was 
very  glad  and  grateful  for  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance. He  settled  my  aunt's  affairs,  and  I  did 
not  go  West,  as  he  procured  for  me  a  delightful 
position  in  the  seminary  of  a  friend  of  his, 
where  my  duties,  without  being  arduous,  were 
remunerative. 

I  remained  in  the  seminary  only  a  year. 
Howard  Dunbar  playfully  said  that  he  had 
found  me  a  pupil  who  could  not  afford  to  divide 
my  instruction,  and  1  left  my  classes  to  take  my 
place  in  his  home — his  wife,  happy  and  dearly 
beloved ! 

Those  six  months  of  my  wedded  life  had  been 
fair  as  the  blossoming  of  lilies  in  mountains, 
amid  the  song  of  birds  and  the  sweet  spices  of 
Summer  winds,  and  a  fear  often  trembled  over 
my  soul  that  this  great  earthly  love  around 
my  life  might  come  between  that  mightier  Love, 
whose  infinite  tenderness  has  rights  to  which 
all  others  must  yield — which  stands  alone  in  its 
gifts  and  its  claims.  Then  the  shadow  fell  upon 
me.     It  was  in  this  wise: 

The  third  day  of  my  husband's  absence  I  had 
gone  out  to  purchase  the  trimmings  of  a  dress- 
ing-gown which  I  had  intended  to  prepare  as  a 
surprise  on  his  return,  when  I  overheard  a  brief 
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conversation  between  two  ladies  as  I  stood  by 
the  counter  examining  a  card  of  buttons.  I  had 
glanced  up  as  the  ladies  entered  just  after  I  did. 
They  were  tall  and  well  dressed.  That  was  all 
the  discovery  I  made  before  I  returned  to  my 
business.  The  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
an  undertone,  but  no  word  escaped  me,  although 
I  did  not  at  the  time  realize  that  I  was  list- 
ening. 

"Do  you  know  who  that  lady  is?"  asked  one 
of  the  ladies  of  her  companion. 

"No;  do  you?" 

"She  is  the  wife  of  Howard  Dunbar." 

"Is  it  possible?" 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  I  felt 
the  ladies  were  giving  me  the  benefit  of  an  ex- 
amination, which  embraced  the  bows  on  my 
bonnet  and  extended  to  the  braid  on  the  skirt 
of  my  dress. 

"What  a  young,  girlish  face!  Do  you  sup- 
pose she  knows  any  thing  about  that  shocking 
affair?"  pursued  one  of  the  ladies  in  a  voice  of 
sympathy. 

"Very  likely  not.  The  matter  was  hushed 
up,  you  know,  and  afterward  he  went  West  to 
his  father.  I  met  him  the  other  day  on  the 
street  for  the  first  time  since  his  return." 

"I  should  n't  think  he  would  want  to  show 
his  face  here,"  added  the  other. 

"How  did  he  manage  to  escape?" 

"0,  money,  and  the  influence  of  his  father's 
family  did  it,  as  is  not  unusual,  you  know." 

The  conversation  was  abruptly  terminated 
here,  for  the  clerk  brought  forward  the  goods 
which  he  had  .been  in  quest  of,  and  I  left  the 
store  a  little  later  with  a  great  chill  of  doubt 
and  bewilderment  upon  me. 

What  was  there  in  the  life  of  my  husband 
that  he  dared  not  tell  to  the  wife  of  his  youth — 
what  deed  had  he  been  guilty  of  that  linked 
his  name  with  disgrace,  and  made  her  who  had 
borne  it  with  such  mingled  pride  and  humility 
an  object  of  pity  to  strangers ! 

How  the  hot  blood  burned  in  my  cheeks  as  I 
thought  all  this  walking  up  and  down  my 
room,  till  I  fairly  wrung  my  hands  in  my  im- 
potence and  suffering ! 

My  faith  was  not  gone.  Whatever  had  been 
the  sin  of  Howard's  youth,  I  was  certain  that 
it  had  been  truly  repented  of,  forgiven  of  God, 
and  should  be  forgotten  of  man — my  heart  went 
out  to  him  with  a  new  yearning  tenderness  as 
I  thought  of  it  all,  and  yet  in  one  thing  he  had 
failed  in  his  duty,  for  he  certainly  owed  it  to 
himself  and  to  me  a  confession  of  the  sin  which 
had  blighted  his  youth.  He  might  have  trusted 
my  love.  It  would  not  have  faltered  in  its 
loyalty ;  it  would  have  thrown  over  all  its  man- 


tle of  tenderness,  and  wrapped  away  the  wrong 
from  sight  and  thought.  And  it  was  not  tho 
memory  of  the  sin ;  it  was  the  silence  which 
harassed  me  most.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  that — that  Howard,  my  true  and  noble  hus- 
band, had  let  me  marry  him  with  one  great 
secret,  which  it  was  my  right  to  know,  hidden 
from  me. 

I  tried  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  my  new 
sorrow  where  alone  I  could  leave  it,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  bear  it  with  God's  help  pa- 
tiently and  bravely.  Sometimes  my  heart 
yearned  to  go  to  Howard,  when  he  should  re- 
turn, and  to  wind  my  arms  about  his  neck  and 
whisper  to  him  the  conversation  which  I  had 
overheard,  and  entreat  him  to  open  the  dark 
closet  in  his  soul  which  held  his  secret;  and 
then  my  heart  played  me  traitor,  and  I  shrank 
away  trembling  at  the  very  thought.  I  learned 
afterward  that  this  was  weakness  and  folly,  but 
I  was  young  and  inexperienced  then. 

When  Howard  returned  home  I  met  him 
with  only  that  slight  shade  in  my  voice  and 
manner  which  he  detected  at  first,  and  afterward 
blamed  himself  for  observing,  thinking  it  was 
all  owing  to  his  own  too  highly-colored  antici- 
pations, and  in  a  little  while  I  learned  to  con- 
trol both  voice  and  manner. 

A  week  had  passed.  I  think  that  Howard 
had  felt  some  change  in  me,  though  it  was  too 
elusive  for  him  to  grasp  even  in  his  consciousness. 

But  that  morning  I  was  ill  with  a  headache 
and  slow  fever,  which  my  mental  anxiety  had 
superinduced. 

"Your  cheeks  are  hot  and  your  pulse  is  high, 
Augusta;  I  shall  send  Doctor  Graham  up  as  I 
go  past  this  morning.  I  can't  see  you  droop 
for  a  day,  my  lily  of  the  valley,"  and  Howard's 
eyes  completed  the  sentence  fitly  bent  in  loving 
solicitude  on  my  face. 

"  0,  I  am  not  sick,  Howard.  Do  n't  send  up 
the  Doctor,"  feeling  that  the  cause  of  my  dis- 
ease was  beyond  the  reach  of  medicines. 

He  was  beyond  my  voice,  for  he  had  hurried 
away  in  his  anxiety  to  procure  me  a  physician. 
I  leaned  back  my  head  on  the  softly-cushioned 
chair,  where  he  had  seated  me,  and  placed  my 
hands  over  my  eyes,  for  the  light  pained  me. 

Just  then  my  canary,  Howard's  gift,  broke 
out  with  a  trill  of  song  that  rufiled  the  silence 
with  silvery  sweetness. 

I  looked  up  as  he  paused.  "Sing  on,  little 
bird,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  don't  carry  any  dark 
secret  in  your  heart  slowly  rusting  and  eating 
out  your  life!" 

"Do  you  carry  one?"  asked  a  deep  voice,  full 
of  amazement,  at  my  side;  and  turning  I  saw 
my  husband. 
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He  had  come  in  softly,  having  started  for  the 
Doctor's,  and  then  turned  back  to  see  if  there 
was  any  thing  which  he  could  do  for  me. 

"0,  Howard  I"  and  I  covered  my  face  with 
my  hands. 

"Augusta,  what  does  this  mean?"  His  voice 
was  grave,  pained,  astonished. 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  hide  this  from  me,  Au- 
gusta: it  is  my  right  to  know  this  secret  that 
is  eating  into  your  heart." 

"  Howard,"  taking  away  my  hands  and  feel- 
ing now  that  the  words  came  without  any  voli- 
tion, "have  not  I  the  same  right  to  all  that  is 
in  your  heart?" 

"  Most  certainly.  I  never  withheld  any  thing 
from  you." 

The  grave,  earnest  tones,  the  calm,  dauntless 
eyes  enforced  the  words.  For  the  first  time 
there  flashed  through  my  heart  a  great  hope 
that  I  had  been  mistaken. 

I  put  my  arms  about  Howard — I  leaned  my 
head  on  his.  shoulder,  and  through  the  sobs 
which  shook  me,  I  told  him  all  that  I  had 
heard — all  that  I  had  suffered ! 

"Augusta!"  There  was  some  grief  and  some 
indignation  in  the  tones.     I  held  my  breath. 

In  a  moment  the  words  came,  "Augusta,  you 
little  simpleton.     I  'm  provoked  with  you." 

"  0,  Howard,  was  n't  it  true?" 

The  joy  in  my  heart  must  have  made  radiant 
my  face  as  I  lifted  it  to  him.  I  saw  the  sight 
moved  him  greatly. 

"Augusta,  had  you  no  more  faith  in  me?" 
There  was  pain  and  pity  in  his  voice,  but  no 
displeasure  now.  I  sank  down  on  the  stool  at 
Hov/ard's  feet,  too  weak  to  answer  him,  and 
buried  my  face  on  his  knee.  "  The  ladies  whose 
conversation  you  overheard  were  laboring  under 
misapprehension  as  great  as  yours.  They  must 
have  alluded  to  Howard  Dunmar  who,  several 
years  ago,  embezzled  a  large  sum  from  the  firm 
in  which  he  was  head  clerk.  Money  and  influ- 
ential family  connections  saved  him  from  the 
penalty  of  his  crime,  and  I  recently  learned  that 
he  had  returned  home  and  was  married.  It  is 
a  pity,  Augusta,  that  your  sharpened  ears  did 
not  discern  the  difference  between  a  B  and  an  M." 

I  knew  that  the  light  tones  covered  very 
deep  feelings. 

"  0,  Howard,  thank  God  1  thank  God  !" 

"You  will  be  wiser  next  time,  foolish  child?" 

"Yes,  Howard,  and  you  will  forgive  me;  it 
was  my  first  secret  from  you,  it  shall  be  my 
last." 

"  On  that  condition,  yes !" 

"  I  do  n't  want  Doctor  Graham.  I  am  now 
cured,"  I  said,  getting  up. 

"And  learned  a  lesson  through  bitter  experi- 


ence for  your  future,  Augusta,  my  wife,"  said 
my  husband,  as  he  seated  me  in  the  chair. 

Dear  reader,   I   give  you   the  lesson,  hoping 
you  will  never  have  the  experience. 
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Welcome,  0!  blessed  time, 
For  I  have  waited  long, 

Dreaming  of  that  far  clime 
"Where,  amid  light  and  song, 
Thy  stay  thou  dost  prolong! 

This  gray  March  morn  I  heard 

The  first  red  robin  sing; 
Ah,  how  my  heart  was  stirred, 

As  by  an  angel's  wing! 

The  bird  proclaimed,  "  'T  is  Spring!'* 

The  prophecy  was  true; 

All  day  the  sun  has  shone 
Down  from  the  heaven's  blue; 

And  softened  airs  have  blown ; 

The  wild  March  winds  have  flown! 

Soon  will  the  young  buds  part 
The  brown  on  shrub  and  tree; 

Like  these  fresh  hopes,  my  heart, 
Now  springing  within  thee — 
The  germs  of  flowers  to  be! 
at  *  *  * 

Ah,  what  a  change  is  here ! 

The  ground  is  white  with  snow; 
I  hear  the  March  winds  drear, 

Complaining  as  they  go, 

Fitfully  to  and  fro! 

Where  is  the  robin's  song? 

Ah,  hushed  in  sad  dismay ! 
I  know  that  all  day  long 

He  broodeth,  far  away, 

Deep  in  the  forest  gray. 

But  we  will  not  complain, 

Dear  warbler — you  and  I. 
The  sun  will  shine  again 

From  out  to-morrow's  sky. 

The  storm  will  soon  pass  by ! 

«-  *  *  *  • 

Another  morning  breaks, 

Mild,  radiant,  and  clear; 
Sweet  song,  that  gladness  wakes, 

Comes  to  my  listening  ear. 

The  Spring  is  surely  here ! 

Now  let  your  joy-notes  swell, 
Bright  birds,  on  buoyant  wing, 

While  'neath  the  light's  soft  spell 
The  sweet  buds,  blossoming. 
Shall  crown  the  early  Spring! 

Spring,  like  a  gentle  bride. 
In  soft-hued  garments  dressed, 

That  feels  her  young  life's  tide 
By  a  strong  love  caressed; 
Blessed  and  making  blessed  1 
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WHEN  Cecrops  was  laying  the  foundation  of 
Athens,  Mosea,  then  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  was  a  fugitive  from  Egypt.  He  had 
killed  a  servant  of  Pharaoh,  and  must  fly  for 
his  life.  The  land  of  Midian  was  iar  distant, 
but  Moses  could  not  feel  secure  till  he  had  put 
an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  between  himself  and  his 
enemies.  In  Midian  he  sat  down  by  a  well, 
weary  and  sad,  no  doubt,  but  God  was  with 
him.  It  was  but  a  short  time  till  he  had 
friends,  and  even  kindred — a  wife  and  child,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  named  Gershom ;  for  he  said, 
I  have  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  He 
now  seemed  contented  and  happy,  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  it  was  his  purpose  to  remain  where 
he  was  during  life.  But  it  was  not  to  be  so. 
God  had  a  great  and  arduous  work  for  him  to 
do.  Whatever  Moses  may  have  thought,  his 
flight  from  Egypt  was  none  other  than  a  quick 
response  to  a  divine  call  to  meet  the  great  I 
Am  at  Mount  Horeb.  And  the  time  for  that 
wonderful  meeting  drew  near.  The  fire  that 
burned  and  yet  consumed  not,  was  already  kin- 
dled on  one  of  the  peaks  of  Sinai,  and  the  God 
of  Abraham  awaited  the  coming  of  the  hireling 
shepherd  that  he  might  give  him  his  commission 
as  the  deliverer  of  Israel.  Let  us  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  sacred  history: 

"Now  Moses  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro  his 
father-in-law,  the  priest  of  Midian;  and  he  led 
the  flock  to  the  back  side  of  the  desert,  and 
came  to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb. 
And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him 
in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush, 
and  he  looked,  and  behold,  the  bush  burned 
with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed.  And 
Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside  and  see  this 
great  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.  And 
when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  see, 
God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
bush,  and  said,  Moses,  Moses;  and  he  said. 
Here  am  I.  And  he  said,  Draw  not  nigh  hither; 
put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet;  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground. 
Moreover  he  said,  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses  hid  his  face;  for  he 
was  afraid  to  look  upon  God.  And  the  Lord 
Baid,  I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my 
people  which  are  in  Egypt,  and  have  heard 
their  cry  by  reason  of  their  taskmasters;  for  I 
know  their  sorrows;  and  I  am  come  down  to 
deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land  unto  a 


good  land  and  a  large,  unto  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey ;  unto  the  place  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  and 
the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebu- 
sites.  Now,  therefore,  behold  the  cry  of  the 
children  of  Israel  is  come  unto  me;  and  I  have 
also  seen  the  oppression  wherewith  the  Egyp- 
tians oppress  them.  Come  now,  therefore,  and 
I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou  may- 
est  bring  forth  my  people  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt."     Exodus  iii,  1-10. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  wonderful  history 
let  the  reader  turn  to  the  sacred  Record.  Mean- 
while, for  the  present,  let  us  leave  Moses  with 
God  on  Horeb,  and  turn  our  attention  to  other 
events  in  other  parts  of  the  earth. 

Nearly  a  thousand  miles  north-westward  from 
the  scene  of  the  burning  bush,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  Ionian  Sea 
on  the  west  and  the  ^gean  on  the  east,  is  sit- 
uated the  peninsula  of  Greece.  Not  more  than 
half  the  area  of  our  own  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
yet  the  most  celebrated  region  of  ancient  times. 
And,  in  truth,  as  to  its  physical  aspects  and 
properties,  a  finer  country  is  hardly  to  be  found. 
Here  Nature  seems  to  have  lavished  some  of 
her  choicest  gifts — a  mild  and  beautiful  climate, 
numerous  rivers  and  inland  gulfs,  fine  harbors, 
and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  soil.  In  all 
these  respects,  together  with  the  fact  of  its  po- 
sition as  the  center  of  the  then  inhabitable 
world,  Greece  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  the 
home  of  a  vigorous,  manly,  cultivated  people. 
For  centuries,  however,  it  was  not  so.  In  its 
infant  state,  the  inhabitants,*  we  are  told,  were 
naked  savages,  scarcely  superior  to  the  beasts 
of  the  forests.  But  so  it  w^as  in  Britain,  and 
so  it  was  in  our  own  country.  Like  the  Celtic 
aboriginals  of  old  Britania,  the  early  Greeks  fed 
upon  roots  and  herbs,  and  dwelt  in  caves  and 
hollow  trees.  In  later  times  we  find  among 
them  the  evidences  of  improvement.  Their  an- 
cient food  was  exchanged  for  acorns;  they  be- 
gan to  build  huts  for  dwellings,  and  to  clothe 
themselves  with  the  skins  of  animals.  Another 
forward  step  was  the  organization  of  the  hitherto 
independent  tribes  into  little  commonwealths,  or 
States,  under  the  government — if  in  such  a  case 
we  may  use  a  term  so  dignified — of  petty  princes. 
And  here  we  see  the  germ  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion— the  mystic  prophecy  of  that  tremendous 
power  which  in  after  centuries  commanded  the 


*  The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  the 
Pelasgians,  called  by  the  Athenians  storks,  on  account 
of  their  migratory  habits.  They  were  expelled  by  the 
Hellenes,  B.  C.  1400.  From  the  latter  is  derived  Hel- 
las, the  classic  name  of  Greece. 
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admiration  of  the  world,  and  which  to  this  day 
is  felt  and  acknowledged  wherever  art  and  sci- 
ence, literature  and  religion,  have  developed  the 
principles  of  lofty  manhood.  This  period,  as  re- 
ferring to  Greek  history,  is  called  the  heroic  age ; 
in  other  words,  the  age  of  Hercules,  Theseus, 
Minos,  and  other  heroes  who  were  exalted  into 
demi-gods  on  account  of  their  wonderful  ex- 
ploits, their  zeal  in  redressing  grievances,  and 
their  rigid  severity  in  the  punishment  of  op- 
pression. In  process  of  time  another  and  very 
important  forward  step  was  taken.  Till  the 
Trojan  war  the  Greeks  had  no  confederacy  of 
States — no  common  bond  of  union.  Each  State 
was  independent  of  all  the  others,  and  each  too 
feeble  in  numbers,  and  other  necessary  resources, 
either  to  make  important  conquests  or  repel  in- 
vasion. The  memorable  expedition  under  Aga- 
memnon, bringing  together  the  princes,  and  war- 
riors, and  armies  of  the  different  States,  made 
them  known  to  each  other,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  their  future  renown.  After  a  siege  of 
ten  years  Troy  fell,  and  the  allied  Greeks,  flushed 
with  victory  and  glowing  with  national  pride, 
returned  home  to  form  a  more  advantageous 
government — a  consolidated  republic.  So  much 
for  war.  The  confederacy  of  States  thus  inau- 
gurated was  rendered  more  perfect — though,  un- 
fortunately, not  indissoluble — by  the  prestige  of 
subsequent  desperate  but  victorious  contests  with 
the  great  monarchs  of  Persia.  The  battles  of 
Marathon,  of  Salamis,  of  Platasa,  excited  the 
national  enthusiasm  to  the  utmost  intensity,  and 
fed  the  glowing  flames  of  an  ambition  that 
mounted  higher  and  shone  brighter  in  art,  and 
science,  and  literature — as  well  as  in  war — than 
the  world  had  ever  seen  before,  or,  indeed,  than 
the  world  has  ever  seen  since. 

Greece  now  rapidly  arose  to  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Her  dominions 
extended  from  Cancer  to  Capricorn,  and  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Her  laws, 
her  language,  her  literature  prevailed  from  Egypt 
to  the  Orient ;  and  the  renown  of  her  great  ora- 
tors was  as  splendid  and  universal  as  it  is  im- 
mortal. Athens,  the  magnificent  capital  of  At- 
tica, founded  fifteen  and  a  half  centuries  before 
Christ,  had  grown  to  be  the  pride  of  Greece 
and  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Even  the  ruins 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  glory  of  the  Acropolis,  as 
seen  by  the  traveler  of  to-day,  attest  the  right- 
fulness of  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the  proud  dis- 
tinction that  history  has  conferred  upon  her — 
the  eye  of  Greece  and  of  the  world;  the  birth- 
place of  Freedom;  the  seat  of  learning  and  re- 
finement; the  home  of  Solon;  the  school  of  the 
greatest  artists,  and  orators,  and  statesmen,  and 
philosophers  of  antiquity.     Alas!  that  such  light 


should  go  out  in  such  darkness;  that  the  home 
of  Themistocles  should  become  the  synonym  of 
departed  manhood ;  that  the  long  array  of  brill- 
iant names  that  shed  so  much  luster  on  the 
annals  of  Greece,  should  kindle  within  us  the 
glowing  enthusiasm  of  classic  inspiration  only 
to  imbitter  our  souls  with  the  humiliating  con- 
trast of  a  glory  that  once  was,  and  a  darkness 
that  now  is! 

But  if  Greece  did  not  live  in  vain,  neither 
did  Greece  die  in  vain.  Her  sun  is  set;  in  an- 
tiquity it  rose,  and  beyond  the  horizon  of  an- 
tiquity it  went  down.  But  it  had  shone  long 
enough,  and  bright  enough,  and  warm  enough, 
to  develop  and  fructify  the  germ  of  a  civiliza- 
tion that,  under  the  benign  influence  of  a  sys- 
tem founded  by  One  greater  than  Lycurgus,  is 
destined  to  become  universal.  It  had  arisen  in 
an  age  of  darkness;  it  had  enlightened  an  age 
of  darkness;  it  went  down  in  an  age  of  prom- 
ise— painting  a  farewell  glory  on  the  breaking 
clouds ! 

Well  has  it  been  said  that 

"  Westwar(J  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  1" 

and  westward,  too,  the  course  of  civilization — 
first  along  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and 
then  by  the  gleaming  waves  of  the  Tuscan  Sea. 
The  sun  that  goes  down  in  Greece  rises  in  Italy. 
The  Ilissus  surrenders  its  glory  to  the  Tiber. 
Athens  bows  to  the  scepter  of  Rome.  The  light 
did  not  go  out — it  only  moved  forward.  There 
was  no  period  of  intervening  darkness.  It  was 
so,  because  the  almighty  Disposer  of  human 
events  would  have  it  so. 

"  There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends," 

is  as  true  of  nations  as  of  men.  The  world  by 
wisdom  could  not  know  God,  else  the  Greeks 
had  known  him;  but  in  these  ages  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  was  God's  opportunity.  And  he 
that  purposed  found  means  to  effect  his  pur- 
poses. The  work  that  had  been  begun  in  Greece 
should  go  forward  in  Italy.  If  the  brightness 
of  a  free  and  lofty  civilization  was  fading  along 
the  shores  of  the  ^gean,  it  should  revive  be- 
yond the  Adriatic.  And  for  long  centuries,  in 
obvious  anticipation  of  the  emergency  that  arose 
when  the  conqueror  of  empires  closed  his  career 
amid  the  gorgeous  splendors  of  the  Persian  cap- 
ital, the  conservative  agency  that  secured  to 
the  world,  and  for  all  time,  the  noble  fruits  that 
grew  and  ripened  in  the  classic  age  of  Greece, 
was  in  process  of  development.  When  the  cov- 
etous shepherds  of  the  Morea  inaugurated  the 
thirty-three  years'  war  for  the  conquest  of  Mes- 
senia — a  war  which  proved  the  distant  harbin- 
ger of  the  dissolution  of  the  Greek  empire — the 
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fabled  nursling  of  a  she-wolf  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  "Eternal  City."  And  when, 
in  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-third  year  of 
the  world  before  Christ,  the  empire  that,  under 
Alexander,  had  been  one,  became  four  under 
Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Seleucus — 
the  Latin  arm  had  grown  strong  enough  to  be- 
gin that  gigantic  system  of  conquest  which  was 
not  completed  till  the  wings  of  the  Roman  eagle 
overshadowed  the  whole  known  world.  One  by 
one,  and  in  rapid  succession,  as  the  grand  and 
universal  revolution  proceeded,  the  States  of 
Greece  were  added  to  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
till  the  whole  were  absorbed,  and  the  political 
existence  of  the  first  and  greatest  republic  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen  became  extinct. 

But  the  Greeks  subdued  even  their  conquer- 
ors. Their  language  was  the  purest  on  earth ; 
their  laws  the  most  perfect  that  had  ever  been 
devised ;  and  their  literature  as  refined,  and  ele- 
vated, and  brilliant  as  the  highest  state  of  civ- 
ilization in  the  brightest  era  of  antiquity  could 
make  it.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that 
such  might  of  intellect  should  overcome  even 
the  gigantic  strength  of  the  Roman  arm?  The 
haughty,  imperious  conquerors  were  but  too 
glad  to  sit  like  children  at  the  feet  of  the  van- 
quished. The  great  statesmen,  and  orators,  and 
artists  of  Rome  w^ere  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Greece.  And  thus,  in  the  period  called  em- 
phatically the  golden  age — an  age  ever  memora- 
ble on  earth  and  in  heaven — while  Rome  held 
the  scepter  of  universal  dominion,  the  world- 
controlling  power  behind  the  throne  was  the 
matchless  literature  and  unconquerable  civiliza- 
tion of  Greece. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Moses.  Since 
we  left  him  with  God  on  Horeb,  we  have  passed 
over  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
We  have  traced,  in  miniature  outline,  the  rise 
and  supremacy  of  Greece ;  her  decline  and  fall ; 
and  from  the  magnificent  ruin  the  emergence 
and  grand  progress  of  Rome,  up  to  the  period 
of  her  meridian  splendor,  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  And  in  these  long  centuries  what 
wonderful  history  have  Moses  and  the  bondmen 
of  Egypt  been  making!  From  the  "mountain 
of  God,"  his  great  soul  all  aglow  with  new-born, 
lofty  purpose,  he  hastens  to  make  his  return  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  He  had  been  absent 
forty  years.  Would  the  people  know  him?  It 
matters  not  to  us.  Would  they  receive  him  as 
their  deliverer?  Here  is  the  record,  and  how 
beautiful  it  is ! 

"And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  and  gathered 
together  all  the  elders  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
And  Aaron  spake  all  the  words  which  the  Lord 
had   spoken   unto  Moses,  and   did   the   signs  in 


the  sight  of  the  people.  And  the  people  be- 
lieved. And  when  they  heard  that  th«  Lord 
had  visited  the  children  of  Israel,  and  that  he 
had  looked  upon  their  affliction,  then  they  bow- 
ed their  heads  and  worshiped."  Exodus  iv, 
29-31, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose, 
even  if  we  had  room  to  do  so,  that  we  should 
sketch  the  details  of  what  followed  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  glad  message — this  preach- 
ing of  deliverance  to  the  captives,  so  beautifully 
typical  of  the  blessed  annunciation  made  in  after 
centuries  to  the  shepherds  on  the  plains  of 
Bethlehem.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that, 
after  a  series  of  the  most  awful  chastisements 
visited  by  the  Almighty  upon  the  great  slave- 
holder of  Egypt,  the  people  were  permitted  to 
depart.  On  the  14th  day  of  Abib — about  the 
4th  of  April— B.  C.  1491,  after  a  bondage  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  the  great  exodus 
began.  But  notwithstanding  the  calamities  that 
had  befallen  his  country,  the  tyrant  whose  cap- 
ital had  been  so  long  enriched  by  the  product 
of  slave-labor,  determined  even  now  to  make 
one  more  desperate  attempt  to  thwart  the  pur- 
pose of  Jehovah.  The  fugitives  were  pursued. 
But  the  Lord  opened  a  passage  for  them  through 
the  Red  Sea;  and  on  the  eastern  shore,  when 
they  saw  the  host  of  Pharaoh  overwhelmed 
amid  the  returning  waves,  they  struck  up  a 
song  of  deliverance — a  glad,  shouting  song,  that 
made  the  desert  ring  far  and  near,  and,  mingling 
with  the  solemn  music  of  the  sea-waves,  as- 
cended to  heaven. 

Now  began  that  long  and  tortuous  journey 
which,  after  forty  years  of  sin  and  suffering  on 
the  part  of  this  strange  people,  terminated  in 
the  promised  land.  The  battles  of  Jahaz  and 
Edrei  were  fought;  Sihon  and  Og  defeated;  the 
Jordan  was  crossed;  Jericho  captured;  and  now 
the  weary-footed  emigrants  sat  down  to  divide 
the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  twelve  tribes. 
After  the  death  of  Joshua — Moses  had  died  eight 
years  before,  B.  C.  1451 — Othniel — he  that  had 
won  the  hand  of  the  fair  Achsah  by  his  valor 
against  old  Kirjath-sepher — was  appointed  to  be 
the  first  judge  of  Israel.  Then  followed  a  long 
line  of  judges,  extending  through  a  period  of 
three  hundred  and  ten  years,  to  the  end  of  the 
theocracy,  B.  C.  1095.  About  this  time  the 
people  clamored  for  a  king;  they  wanted  to  be 
like  the  heathen.  God  gave  them  the  son  of 
Kish,  and  then  David,  and  then  Solomon.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  this  great  and  wise  prince — 
which,  continuing  thirty-nine  years,  terminated 
B.  C.  975 — the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  reached 
its  meridian.  Henceforward  its  history  is  scarcely 
other  than  that  of  sin  and  folly  and  hastening 
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dissolution.  After  the  death  of  Solomon  the 
tyranny  of  his  son  and  successor,  Rehoboam, 
caused  a  division  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  ; 
and  from  hence  there  were  two  kingdoms — that 
of  Israel,  and  that  of  Judah.  The  former  term- 
inated B.  C.  729,  in  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes  by  Shalmanezer;  the  latter  continued  to 
the  year  B.  C.  588,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah,  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, the  Temple  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the 
miserable  remnant  of  a  once  noble  people  car- 
ried into  captivity. 

At  the  end  of  seventy  years,  or  B.  C.  518, 
Cyrus,  the  great  Medo-Persian  monarch,  having 
become  the  supreme  arbiter  of  nations — if  we 
except  the  Republic  of  Greece — or,  to  use  his* 
own  words,  "  the  Lord  God  of  heaven  "  having 
given  him  "all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,"  is- 
sued a  proclamation  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  commending  the  now 
liberated  Jews  to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  sent 
them  home.  Thus,  about  two  centuries  after 
its  delivery,  was  fulfilled  the  inspired  prediction 
of  the  son  of  Amoz.  After  a  series  of  hinder- 
ances  caused  by  the  "adversaries  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,"  the  Temple  was  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  God  in  the  year  B.  C.  515.  A  hun- 
dred years  later,  the  twenty-first  jubilee,  the 
last  that  the  prophets  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion ever  saw,  was  celebrated.  And  here  ends 
the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  ob- 
tained from  its  canonical  books.  Henceforward, 
through  a  period  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  Jews  were  tributary  occasionally  to 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Syrians.  In  these  long  years  of  dependency, 
notwithstanding  the  local  government  was  fre- 
quently administered  by  native  high-priests,  the 
people  were  often  grievously  oppressed.  And 
there  seemed  no  hope  of  deliverance,  till  at 
length,  B.  C.  165,  under  the  leadership  of  Judas, 
the  first  of  the  Maccabean  princes,  the  Jews 
rose  in  insurrection  against  that  most  wicked 
and  cruel  tyrant,  Antiochus  Epiphanes — the 
successor  of  Seleucus  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria — 
who  had  taken  Jerusalem,  pillaged  the  Temple, 
destroyed  4,000  of  the  inhabitants,  sold  other 
thousands  into  slavery,  and  attempted  to  anni- 
hilate the  Jewish  religion.  In  the  wars  which 
followed  this  most  righteous  revolt,  the  Jews 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  independence, 
which  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  they  had 
maintained. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  65,  Jerusalem  was  taken 
by  Pompey,  and  the  Jews  became  tributary  to 
the  Romans.  Fourteen  years  later  the  Tetrar- 
chy  was  established  in  this  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,   and    Herod,   the   son   of  Antipas,   ap- 


pointed king  of  the  Jews.  Within  the  next 
fifty  years — the  last  half  century  B.  C. — Octav- 
ius  the  Great  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and 
swayed  the  scepter  of  universal  dominion;  the 
angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Zachary  while  ofier- 
ing  incense  in  the  Temple;  the  same  angel  ap- 
peared to  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  an- 
nouncing the  near  approach  of  the  Messianic 
advent;  and  six  months  before  that  advent  John 
the  Baptist  was  born. 

We   are  now  prepared  to  close  this   already 
too  lengthy  paper.     The  founding  of  Athens  and 
the  flight  of  Moses  from  Egypt  have  been  an- 
nounced as  cotemporaneous  events.     If  the  chro- 
nological facts   do   not   accurately  sustain    this 
record  it  matters  not.     Our  argument  will  not 
be  in  the  least  affected  by  a  small  discrepancy 
of   dates.     As   to  future   results,  were  the  two 
events   correlative?     That    is   the   question    of 
moment.     We   think    they   were.      The   Jewish 
dispensation  was  ordained  of  God  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  true  religion.     It  was  pre-Mes- 
sianic.     It   referred   to   Christ,  but  was   before 
him.     The  spiritual  and  real  of  the  future  were 
typified  in  the  tangible  and  ideal  of  the  present. 
And  the  divinely-appointed  representatives  and 
beneficiaries  of  this  system  of  types,  and  shad- 
ows, and  ceremonials — which   in   due   time  was 
to  be  superseded  by  a  better  and  more  univer- 
sal— were  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  and  they 
alone.     It  was   intended   that   the  whole  world 
should  be  grafted  into  the  vine  that  was  brought 
out  of  Egypt,  but  not  yet.     God  works  by  de- 
grees of  progress,  and  by  means ;  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  among  the  Jews,  he  would  pre- 
serve the  covenant  of  promise,  on  the  other,  not 
forgetful  of  the  Gentiles,  he  would  set  the  world 
in  course  of  preparation   for   the   covenant  of 
grace.     And  this   he  did.     How  he   did  it,  we 
think  we  have  in  some  measure  shown.     In  all 
the  operations  of  the  divine  Hand  there  are  the 
marks  of  divine  power,  and  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness; but,  so  far  as  mere  human  history  is  con- 
cerned, the  power,   and  wisdom,   and   goodness 
of  God  were  never  more  wonderfully  displayed 
than  in  this:  That  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  call  of  Abraham,  there  should  be  seen 
beyond  the  East  Mediterranean  the  germ  of  a 
power  that   awakened   and   set  in   motion   the 
physical,  and  moral,  and  intellectual   forces   of 
the  whole  world;  and  that  these  forces,  opera- 
ting  through   fifteen  and    a   half   centuries,   in 
most  intricate  complication,  and  with  rapid  and 
gigantic    enlargement    of    strength    and    scope, 
should  result  in  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
supremacy  and  of  universal  peace,  at  the  pre- 
cise point  of  time  ordained  of  God  for   the  ad- 
vent of  his  Son  into  the  world  1 
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NUMBER   IV. 

SETTING  OUT  IN  LIFE. 

MY  DEAR  ,  You  have  early  learned 
that  't  is  "distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view."  In  your  effort  to  make  your  future 
you  "  have  met  with  more  discouragements  than 
you  expected."  Yet  during  the  few  weeks  that 
you  spent  at  home  we  conversed  freely  on  this 
subject,  and  I  certainly  did  not  spare  words  of 
affectionate  warning.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
no  young  person,  favorably  circumstanced,  ever 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  life,  as  you  did  three 
months  ago,  without  falling  under  the  spell  of 
this  enchantment.  It  is  ever  thus  with  my  own 
sex,  and  I  presume  that  this  too  buoyant  hopeful- 
ness is  an  attribute  of  youth  and  not  a  pecu- 
liarity of  sex.  I  feared  while  I  counseled  you 
that  you  would  not  give  full  credence  to  all  I 
said  of  what  experience  would  teach  you  when 
you  came  to  stand  alone  in  a  strange  place  and 
among  strangers,  battling  for  honorable  position 
in  the  world.  Yet  I  could  not  blame  you,  for  I 
remember  my  own  incredulity  when  similarly 
counseled.  Seen  in  the  "distance,"  the  future 
I  know  looked  so  fair  and  promising  that  you 
could  not  believe  that  there  was  in  the  world 
so  much  of  calculating  selfishness  and  so  little 
of  pure  morality,  of  genial  humanity,  and  of 
brotherly.  Christian  love,  I  knew,  however, 
that  what  your  parents  had  learned  experience 
would  teach  you,  and  that  it  was  a  matter  in 
which  you  must  be  self-taught.  You  had  to 
learn  how  literally  true  are  Scripture  teachings, 
and  to  find  out  that  "  the  world  lieth  in  the 
arms  of  the  wicked  one,"  breathing  his  temper 
and  animated  by  his  spirit.  But  in  all  this  be 
not  discouraged.  Yours  is  the  "  faith  that  over- 
cometh  the  world."  Read  often  and  studiously 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews.  Emulate  in 
your  degree  the  example  of  the  ancient  worthies 
who,  having  "received  not  the  promises"  which 
are  yours  under  the  new  covenant,  yet  endured 
trials  and  overcame  discouragements  compared 
with  which  yours  merit  no  mention. 

Yet,  my  dear ,  I  truly  sympathize  with 

you.  To  you  the  trials  you  name  are  no  light 
afflictions,  and  your  inexperience  in  sorrow  adds 
to  the  poignancy  of  the  grief  they  cause  you. 
But  let  me  remind  you  that  you  can  not  expect 
from  strangers,  who  have  no  personal  interest 
in  you,  the  delicate  regard  for  your  feelings,  the 
promptness  to  gratify  your  reasonable  wishes, 
the  disinterestedness  of  counsel,  the  considera- 
tion and  sympathy  you  enjoyed  under  the  pa- 


rental roof  or  at  the 


Institute.     The   in- 


terests of  others  may  and  doubtless  will  clash 
with  yours,  and  you  may  thus  become  the  ob- 
ject of  jealousies  and  dislikes,  open  or  con- 
cealed, the  motives  of  which  you  can  neither 
understand  nor  suspect.  Your  motives  may  be 
maligned,  your  actions  misinterpreted,  and  even 
your  good  be  evil  spoken  of.  These  trials  are 
common  to  the  young,  when  they  leave  home 
and  embark  upon  the  "  wide,  wide  world."  They 
must  be  valiantly  met,  boldly  grappled  with, 
and  brought  to  the  sober  measurement  of  expe- 
rience. Examined  in  the  light  of  the  Word  of 
God,  they  will  be  found  to  be  so  many  parts  of 
a  divinely-instituted  moral  discipline  by  which 
your  character  is  to  be  formed  for  time  and 
eternity.  It  is  for  you,  my  dear  child,  to  take 
heed  that  none  of  these  things  move  you  from 
the  steadfastness  of  your  faith,  or  separate  you 
from  the  love  of  Christ.  Then  shall  even  these 
trials  and  disappointments  work  for  your  good, 
and  lead  you  to  put  on  "  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  is  of  great  price."  You  have  a  character 
to  establish  as  well  as  a  worldly  position  to 
gain.  The  latter,  with  your  talents  and  advant- 
ages, can  be  acquired  by  ordinary  industry. 
But  that  excellence  of  character,  of  which  it 
would  grieve  me  that  you  should  fall  short,  is 
reached  only  by  a  more  difficult  path.  Charac- 
ter is  formed  not  by  an  occasional  deed,  good  or 
bad,  but  by  a  succession  of  acts.  Habits  are 
character.  Hence  the  necessity  of  constant 
watchfulness.  The  uncongeniality,  selfishness, 
and  even  enmity  of  others  may  be  turned  to 
good  account  for  the  maturing  and  perfecting  of 
your  character,  and  reason  teaches  and  God  com- 
mands that  they  be  put  to  such  use.  Let  none 
of  these  annoyances  ruffle  your  spirit  or  sour 
your  temper.  Carry  yourself  courteously  to  all, 
as  becomes  your  sex  and  your  religion.  Above 
all  things,  keep  a  pure  conscience.  Abide  faith- 
fully and  unflinchingly  by  principle,  and  under 
all  circumstances  maintain  inviolate  your  self- 
respect.  Your  opinions  you  may  keep  in  abey- 
ance. It  may  even  be  expedient  sometimes  to 
waive  your  individual  rights.  But  you  can 
never  sacrifice  principle ,  or  infringe  upon  your 
self-respect  without  loss  and  dishonor.  Give 
way  to  no  supersensitiveness  about  the  bearing 
of  those  around  you.  Whatever  it  costs,  do 
RIGHT.  Y''our  happiness  is  in  your  own  keeping, 
and  none  can  rob  you  of  it  if  you  live  in  the 
light  of  God's  countenance  and  walk  according 
to  his  precepts.  "Great  peace  have  they  who 
keep  thy  law.  and  nothing  shall  offend  them." 

I  recognize,  my  dear  daughter,  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  your  course  with  respect   to  going 
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into   mixed  company.     I   should  grieve  to  see 
you  counted  among  those  frivolous  young  wo- 
men  who  are   happy  only  amid  the  rush  and 
whirl  of  society,  and  who,  when  thrown  upon 
themselves  for  companionship,  find  only  unwel- 
come solitude.     I  concede   fully  that   you  need 
time  for  reading,  for  mental  improvement  gen- 
erally, for  calm  reflection,  for  self-examination, 
devotion,  and  communing  with  God  through  his 
Spirit  and  his  Word.     I  would  have  your  mind 
so  well  stored  and  disciplined  that  yourself  ohall 
always   be  a  companion  for  yourself     I   agree 
with  you  also — and  more  's  the  pity  that,  with 
educational  advantages  and  facilities  over  every 
other    people,    the    confession    must    needs    be 
made — that  in  what  is   called  society,  there  is 
much  conversation  that  tends  not  to  godliness, 
and  is  positively  unprofitable  and  injurious.    But 
when  all  this  is  admitted,  it  will  not  justify  you 
in   standing   entirely  aloof  from   all   the   social 
circles  that  are  accessible  to  you.     You  are  to 
be  of  use  to  society  as  well  as  to  derive  plea.s- 
ure  from  it,  and  no  sensible,  well-informed,  vir- 
tuous young  woman  is  without  large  influence 
for  good  in  whatever  circle  she  may  move.     It 
is  in  her  power,  much  more  than  it  is  of  the 
other  sex,  to  work  a  reformation  in  society,  to 
rebuke  folly  and  inculcate  wisdom.     I  know  that 
some   ladies    have   complained   that  gentlemen 
rarely  address  them   as   intellectual  beings,  but 
seem  to  consider  them  incompetent  to  the  dis- 
cussion and  elucidation  of  great   principles   and 
grave  topics.     I  know  not  that  I  am  prepared 
to  dispute  the  fact,  but  I  am  free  to  say  that  I 
do  not  think  the  blame  lies  exclusively  with  my 
own  sex.     And  I  will  tell  you  why  I  hold  this 
opinion.     We  are  by  nature  always  solicitous  to 
ingratiate  ourselves  with  the  female  sex.     Ex- 
cept in  the  case   of  a  certain   shallow-brained 
class,  we  are  not  incapable  of  discerning  when 
you  are  pleased  and  how  to  please  you;  and  if 
light  and  frivolous  conversation  has  become  the 
rule  with  men  when  conversing  with  women,  I 
fear  it  is  only  because  we  have  found  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  be  the  surest  road  to  your  favor 
and  companionship.     I  confess  that  the  inference 
is  not  flattering  to  your  sex,  but  I  may  speak 
thus  frankly  to  you,  my  dear  child,  because  it 
is  within  the  province  of  parental  duty,  and  it 
can  be  no  offense  to   you  for  me  to   speak  the 
truth.     It  is  certainly  within  the  power  of  your 
sex  to  correct  this   evil,  if  you   be  so  minded. 
Teach  us  that  we  can  only  be  enshrined  in  your 
good  graces  when  we  pay  homage  to  your  in- 
telligence rather  than  to  your  vanity,  when  we 
challenge  you  to  earnest  and  improving  conver- 
sation rather  than  seek  to  amuse  you  by  badin- 
age and  frivolity,  and  my  word  for  it  we  shall 


be  willing  pupils.  Of  course  I  would  not  have 
any  one  of  your  sex  and  age  set  up  for  a  "  blue- 
stocking," or  make  a  display  of  learning,  of  ed- 
ucational acquirements  or  mental  power.     But  I 

would  have  you,  my  dear ,  wisely  employ 

your  talents,  and  the  influence  which  is  so  pow- 
erful an  attribute  of  your  sex,  in  efl'orts  to  im- 
prove the  society  into  which  you  may  be  thrown; 
for  this  I  hold  to  be  your  duty.  God  has  made 
no  individual  or  class  independent  of  the  rest 
of  the  species,  or  sufficient  for  his,  her,  or  their 
own  happiness.  Each  sex,  each  character,  each 
period  of  life  has  its  own  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages; it  is  by  interchange  that  mutual 
wants  are  supplied;  and  such  interchange  can 
only  be  effected  by  means  of  social  intercourse. 

Besides,  there  are  certain  habits  or  manners 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  mingling  in  so- 
ciety, such  as  grace  and  freedom  of  deportment, 
ease  and  readiness  of  conversation,  knowledge 
of  current  topics  and  events,  and  the  many  other 
accomplishments  that  make  up  the  sum  of  a 
woman's  attractiveness  and  influence.  Nor  can 
I  counsel  you  to  neglect  altogether  the  society 
of  those  of  your  own  age.  Youth  is  entitled  to 
the  indulgence,  within  proper  limits,  of  its  vi- 
vacity, its  tastes  and  sympathies,  and  so  long 
as  you  keep  the  fear  of  the  Lord  before  your 
eyes,  you  can  safely  and  advantageously  take 
part  in  the  play  of  refined  wit  and  genuine 
mirth.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  young  peo- 
ple should  always  utter  grave  sentences,  sage 
admonitions,  or  solemn  reflections.  Nor  is  it 
desirable  that  they  should.  Indeed,  the  recrea- 
tion of  pleasant  conversation  is  needful  to  soothe 
the  infelicities  of  life.  Only  we  must  take  heed 
that  while  we  indulge  in  the  recreation  that  is 
needful  for  the  mortal,  we  maintain  the  temper 
becoming  immortal  beings.  Because  we  are 
weak,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
silly.  The  brow  of  care  may  be  smoothed  with- 
out overspreading  it  with  the  laughter  of  folly. 

But  while  I  give  this  counsel  I  would  repeat 
a  suggestion  that  I  have  once  made  to  you. 
You  will  profit  most  by  the  society  of  persons 
older  than  yourself.  Their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience will  benefit  you  largely.  "He  who 
walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise,"  says  Sol- 
omon, and  the  maxim  is  as  applicable  to  one 
sex  as  to  the  other.  The  conversation  of  older 
people  may  afford  you  less  immediate  delight, 
but  it  will  afterward  abundantly  compensate 
you.  It  will  supply  you  with  thoughts  for  calm 
and  quiet  reflection. 

In  my  next  I  will  give  you  my  views  on  the 
proper  place  to  be  assigned  to  recreations  and 
amusements.  Perhaps  this  topic  may  wholly 
occupy  my  letter;  perhaps  others  may  be  intro- 
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duced.  Be  assured  at  all  times  that  my  coun- 
sels will  be  prompted  by  the  purest  and  tendcr- 
est  aflection,  and  certainly  will  not  be  tinctured 
by  narrow  and  illiberal  opinions.  What  is  sin- 
ful I  shall  always  counsel  you  to  shun  as  you 
would  a  pestilence;  what  is  lawful,  to  enjoy 
with  moderation;  and  what  is  duty,  to  perform 
with  willing  earnestness.  God's  blessing  be  ever 
with  you,  my  beloved  daughter,  and  lead  you 
in  the  way  everlasting.  Cherish  his  fear  in  your 
heart,  and  that  shall  be  your  sure  defense  against 
all  the  temptations  of  Satan.  Continue  to  write 
to  me  with  all  frankness;  I  will  reciprocate. 
Do  not  forget  us  in  all  your  approaches  to  God 
in    prayer,   assured    that   we   never   forget   our 

dear ,  in  our  intercessions.     "  The  peace  of 

God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your 
heart  and  mind  in  perfect  peace!"     Amen. 
Your  affectionate  father. 
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See  it  yonder!  rising  rudely  'neath  the  tall,  primeval 
trees, 

Where  the  wild  grape-vine  is  Travitig  all  untrained  upon 
the  breeze ; 

Where  the  thicket  grows  luxuriant,  like  a  wild,  untu- 
tored child — 

Weeds  and  flowers  inwove  together,  all  where  once 
the  garden  smiled; 

Where  the  sassafras  and  sumach,  and  the  elder-thicket 
grows, 

In  the  footsteps  of  the  blue-flag,  in  the  home  o'  the 
full  pink  rose. 

And  below  a  spreading  beech-tree,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill, 

Are  the  remnants  of  the  "spring-house"  and  the  moist- 
ure of  a  rill, 

Where  the  gushing  spring  once  bubbled,  and  across  the 
rude  logs  lay, 

And  the  milk  was  kept  so  cool  and  sweet  it  never 
turned  to  whey; 

But  the  cabin  where  the  human  hearts  that  throbbed 
within  are  still. 

At  thy  sight  how  many  a  fancy  through  this  soul  of 
mine  doth  thrill  I 

Of  a  home  that  once  was  flushing  with  the  tide  of  hu- 
man life. 

That  was  sweetened  by  its  pleasures,  or  imbittered  by 
its  strife ; 

Where  the  pioneer  went  forward  with  his  yearnings 
for  a  home. 

And  repelled  the  phantom,  danger,  when  it  ventured 
there  to  come ; 

Where  the  outward-stretching  forests,  with  their  lack 
of  human  love, 

Brought  his  loved  ones  nearer  to  him,  nearer  to  the 
God  above; 


Where  the  love,   and  hope,  and   sympathy,  which   no 

one  else  might  share. 
Folded   their   wings  beside   their   hearth    and   nestled 

sweetly  there; 
Where  God  was   thanked   for   earth's   fair   fruits,  the 

sunshine  and  the  rain. 
For  the  opening  of  the  spring-tide  and  the  ripening  of 

the  grain ! 

Wild  imagination  questions.  Who  upreared  this  cabin 

rude, 
In  the  vanished  years  uncounted,  in  the  forest's  soli- 
tude? 
Year  on  year  have  slowly  vanished,  and  decades  have 

passed  away, 
Till  the  pioneers  remaining  all  are  old,  and  weak,  and 

gray. 
And  the  rough  logs  of  the  cabin  all  are  rotted  at  the 

ends. 
And  the  one  that  crowned  the  roof-tree,  like  an  old 

man,  downward  bends; 
And  the  "  clapboards  "  all  are  vanished :  "  dust  to  dust " 

again  I  hear. 
As  the  ghostly  moon  looks  downward,  and  the  owlet 

hoots  my  fear; 
And  the  old  logs  at  the  doorway,  by  the  "cheek"  no 

more  confined. 
Stand   apart   like   scattered   households,   or   like   thin 

hairs  in  the  wind. 

And  I  ask.  What  youthful  spirit,   in   its   El   Dorado 

search. 
Cut  the  first  logs  in   this  forest  of  the  poplar  and  the 

birch ; 
Brought  the  young  bird  of  his  bosom  from  its  downy, 

Eastern  nest, 
To  the  rude  hut  of  the  forest  on  the  oaten  straw  to  rest, 
Deeming  Love  would  make  her  pillow  softer  than  the 

eider-down ; 
Deeming  Love  would  make  a  shelter  shielding  ofi"  life's 

slightest  frown ; 
Deeming  Love  would  make  the  wild  flower  richer  than 

the  Georgian  rose. 
And  would  cool  the  fervid  Summer,  and  would  warm 

the  Winter  snows; 
That  the  music  of  the  wild-bird,  and  the  forest's  chant 

sublime, 
Would  drown  out  the  old  guitar-notes,  and  make  light 

the  foot  of  time. 

0  youth  and  love !  your  day-dreams  and  your  deep, 
unfaltering  trust. 

How  ye  shame  our  riper  spirits,  and  with  garments  in 
the  dust, 

How  we  pray  but  for  one  soul-draught  of  your  hopes 
so  fond  and  pure! 

How  they  weigh  deep  down  the  balance  with  the  bau- 
bles that  allure, 

Ignis-fatuus-like,  our  footsteps  up  the  steeps  of  wealth 
or  fame, 

When  the  soul's  deep  wealth  is  bartered  for  a  vision 
or  a  name! 

And  the  young  bride — she  is  happy,  though  the  day  is 

full  of  toil, 
Though  the  sun  embrowns  her  forehead,  and  the  work 

her  white  hands  soil; 
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For  the  husband  of  her  choosing,  with  bold  heart  and 

brawny  arms, 
Shields  with  love  his  forest  birdie  from  a  cold  world's 

direst  harms. 
Yet  the  labor  is  unending,  and  her  form  is  not  so  strong 
As   the  dark-eyed   Indian   matron,  to   whose   life   the 

woods  belong; 
And  sometimes  an  inward  aching,  all  unguessed,  un- 
known by  him, 
Sets  her  pulses  all  to  quaking,  makes  her  spirit-vision 

dim; 
For  the  dear  old-time   communion,  when  with  minds 

of  lofty  mold, 
Her  high  spirit  wandered  onward,  caring  not  its  wing 

to  fold- 
Wandered  through  the  fields  of  azure  and  the  sf.arry 

realms  of  space. 
Wondering  where,  if  man  could  ever   for  his  thought 

find  resting-place, 
Till,  like  trees,  their  souls  sprang  upward,  and  their 

loftiest  boughs  entwined. 
Separated  by  the  earth-mold,  linked  together  by  the 

mind. 
And  I  think  these   memories  sounded  like  the  whip- 

porwil's  sad  song, 
On  the  key-notes  of  her  spirit,  where  the  finer  cords 

belong. 
Yet  the  venture  of  her  life-hope  in  the  forest  now  was 

laid, 
And  with  woman's  strength  Fate  found  her,  and  she 

said,  "  I  'm  not  afraid." 

Then  the  little  tottering  footsteps,  and  the  heads  of 

flaxen  hair. 
Gather  round  her  in  the  evening,  and  her  soul  finds 

manna  there  ; 
And  she  prays  for  strength  to  guide  them  through  the 

wilderness  of  life; 
How  to  trample  down  its  brambles,  and  to  overcome 

its  strife  ; 
How  to  fell  the  trees  of  prejudice  that  spring  so  thick 

around. 
Where   Ignorance   and   Bigotry  have  planted   all   the 

ground  ; 
How  to  till  the  fields  of  science  till  its  beauties  should 

unroll, 
Spreading  panoramic  visions  out  to  the  unfolding  soul, 
Till  the  dark  and  waving  forests,  stretching  to  the  sun- 
set skies, 
Change  to  homes  as  bright  and  happy  as  our  dreams 

of  paradise ; 
While  the  noble  bird  of  freedom  should  float  high  on 

lofty  wing, 
And  within  their  homes  the  childrea  of  their  "  native 

land"  should  sing, 

0,   Acadie!    nothing  brighter  in  thy  peaceful  valleys 

grew 
Than  I  deem  enriched  this  cabin  where  the  storm  now 

whistles  through; 
Nothing  richer,  purer,  holier  than  this  mother's  gentle 

love, 
Ever  blessed  thy  sloping  hill-sides,  or  made  bright  thy 

skies  above ; 
And   my  dream    goes   farther    onward,    till    for   miles 

around  I  see 


Fields,  and  barns,  and  cozy  houses,  and,  too,  here  and 

there  a  tree, 
Dear  reminders  of  the  hardships  of  the  blessed  olden 

time, 
When  they  cheered  their  drooping  mother  with  their 

happy  evening  chime; 
When  they  took  from  her  the  milk-pail,  for  they  knew 

that  she  was  weak, 
And  would  put  their  arms  around  her,  and  would  kiss 

her  pallid  cheek, 
And  tell  her  they  were  strong  and  well,  and  she  must 

work  no  more. 
But  sit  within  the  vine-clad  porch  and  count  their  earn- 
ings o'er ; 
And  must  know  that  they  were  rich  enough  to  buy  her 

books  to  read. 
And  all   things   that  so  delicate  a  mother  e'er  could 

need. 

And  I  dream  a  little  farther,  of  a  grave  upon  a  hill, 

Where  the  falling  orchard-blossoms,  and  the  cricket's 
evening  trill. 

And  the  music  from  the  pebbles  where  the  little  stream- 
let ran. 

All  brought  sweet  and  gentle  soothing  to  a  trembling, 
weak  old  man. 

Who,  at  eve,  with  cushioned  crutches,  would  climb  up 
to  reach  the  mound 

Where  the  idol  of  his  manhood  lay,  all  cold  within  the 
ground. 

Till  one  evening  he  was  carried,  with  his  shrunken 
cheeks  so  pale, 

And  his  hair  and  beard  likq  snow-drifts  by  the  stream 
across  the  vale; 

Carried,  when  the  leaves  were  falling,  to  the  mound 
upon  the  hill, 

And  two  white  stones  in  the  moonlight  now  are  whis- 
pering, "  Peace,  be  still." 

And  I  say,  the  brightest  dreaming  of  the  human  heart 

so  brave. 
Leads  us  through  our  "happy  valleys"  onward  ever — 

to  a  grave ! 


GRATITUDE. 


BT     LIZZIE     MACE     M'FARLAND, 


I  BREATHE  the  fragrance  of  the  wood, 

Its  morning  lyrics  fill  my  ear. 
The  violet  bows  her  head  subdued. 

The  wind-flower  softly  trembles  near, 

0  heart  of  Nature !  how  I  feel 

Thy  wondrous  throbbings  in  my  own  1 

In  thy  hushed  presence  here  I  kneel 
To  catch  thy  softest,  sweetest  tone. 

Love  seals  the  life-fount  of  the  flowers 
When  Winter  decks  the  fields  with  snow, 

And  Love  unlocks  the  breezy  bowers 

When  Earth's  brown  cheeks  with  blushes  glow. 

0  heart  of  Nature  !  heart  of  Love ! 

All  time  and  space  thy  pulses  fill; 
Thou  warmest  all,  beneath,  above; 

I  bow  in  worship  and  am  still. 
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A  LESSON  FOR  HARD  TIMES. 


BT    MU8.    N.    M'CONAUQHT 


"  TT  is  going  to  be  a  hard  year  for  us,  Isabel," 

A  said  a  young  house-carpenter,  as  he  sat 
gloomily  by  the  evening  lamp,  his  head  resting 
on  his  hand.  "There  will  not  be  many  houses 
built  these  hard  times,  and  where  we  are  to  get 
money  to  live  on  is  more  than  I  can  see." 

"  We  shall  not  want  a  great  deal,"  said  his 
wife  with  a  cheerful  tone  and  smile,  "if  we  only 
economize.  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  good 
many  plans,  Alfred,  by  which  we  might  re- 
trench our  expenses,  and  live  just  as  comforta- 
bly, too." 

"But  you  have  never  been  used  to  this  pinch- 
ing and  turning  to  save  a  dime,  and  I  can't 
bear  to  see  you.  If  it  were  not  for  you  and 
the  children  I  would  not  care.  We  can  not 
even  clothe  them  respectably,  I  am  afraid,  and 
I  can  not  bear  to  see  them  look  shabby." 

"  Do  not  trouble  your  mind  about  that,  hus- 
band. I  am  sure  I  can  manage  the  clothing 
business  very  well.  I  was  looking  over  my 
wardrobe  of  old  dresses  this  afternoon,  and  I 
found  several  that  would  make  over  beautifully 
for  Kate  and  Abbie.  Then  there  is  that  full 
cloak  of  yours,  that  has  been  out  of  date  so 
long.  It  might  as  well  be  made  into  clothes  for 
Frank  as  to  hang  there  useless  in  the  cedar 
closet.  The  velvet  facings  will  make  a  nice 
waist  for  Abbie,  to  wear  with  her  white  muslin 
skirt." 

"What  a  contriver  you  are,  Bell,"  said  her 
husband,  looking  up  with  a  brighter  smile  on 
his  face  than  it  had  worn  all  day. 

"Mother,"  said  Frank,  looking  up  from  a 
number  of  "The  Agriculturist"  he  had  borrowed 
from  a  neighbor,  "why  can't  we  do  something 
with  our  garden  this  Spring?  The  soil  is  as 
good  as  Mr.  Stacy's,  and  he  raises  nearly  all  his 
early  vegetables,  and  a  good  deal  besides." 

"I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan,"  said 
mother.  "It  might  save  us  a  good  many  dol- 
lars, vegetables  are  so  high  here.  What  do  you 
think,  husband?" 

"I  am  afraid  you  would  be  disappointed  in 
the  result,  but  I  am  willing  to  make  the-  exper- 
iment." 

A  good  many  projects  were  then  discussed, 
and  the  husband  and  father  found  his  spirits 
growing  gradually  lighter  listening  to  his  wife's 
brave,  hopeful  words,  and  seeing  the  same  spirit 
reflected  in  the  earnest  eyes  of  his  son,  a 
thoughtful,  spirited  lad  of  eleven  years. 

When  the  little  girls  were  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing thev  were  delighted  to  learn  of  the  wonder- 


ful plan  about  the  garden,  and  when  the  work 
was  fairly  begun  they  were  much  in  earnest  "  to 
help."  The  kind-hearted  brother  never  grew 
out  of  patience,  though  their  assistance  was  not 
always  of  the  most  advantageous  kind.  Still 
they  could  hold  the  seed-papers  for  him,  and 
Abbie  was  even  advanced  so  far  that  she  could 
put  in  "onion  sets"  right  side  up,  and  had  two 
whole  rows  for  her  own  particular  property. 
Never  was  a  garden  laid  out  with  greater  pleas- 
ure ;  and  if  fond  hopes  and  watchful  care  could 
speed  the  little  germs,  never  did  a  garden  start 
with  fairer  prospects.  And  when  some  tiny 
specks  of  greens  first  broke  the  black  mold,  they 
were  hailed  about  as  joyously  as  the  arrival  of 
the  last  steamer.  Frank  was  faithful  to  his 
trust,  and  his  father  had  much  leisure  to  assist 
him.  As  the  season  advanced  their  hopes  bade 
fair  to  be  realized.  It  was  a  great  occasion 
when  Frank  first  saw  on  the  tea-table  some 
cool,  fresh  lettuce  of  his  own  raising,  and  a  dish 
of  stewed  currants  which  were  the  result  of  his 
own  industry  in  trimming  up  the  long-neglected 
row  of  currant-bushes,  and  in  removing  the 
grass  and  enriching  the  soil  about  their  roots. 

From   that   time   on   their    garden   began   to 
yield  them  excellent  returns,  and  well  repaid  all 
the  care  and  hard  labor  bestowed  upon  it.     You 
can  not   tell  how  much  a  small  piece  of  good 
ground  can  be  made  to  produce,  reader,  if  it  is 
only  laid  out  and   attended  to  judiciously.     If 
you  will  try  your  own  little  garden  this  Spring 
I  dare  say  you  Avill  be  surprised  at  the  result. 
Frank's  mother  was  well  supplied  with  green 
peas  and   beans   all  through  the  season,  and  a 
good  many  basins  full  were  sent  smoking  hot  to 
the  table  of  some  poor  neighbor.     There  seemed 
no  such  thing  as  keeping  pace  with  the  thrifty, 
lawless  cucumber  vines,  and  many  dozens  were 
sold  to  the  hotel-keeper,  besides  a  suflficient  store 
laid  down  for  Winter  pickles.     The  sweet  corn, 
too,  found  a  ready  market.     Plenty  of  tomatoes 
were  canned  and   set  away  in  the   store-room, 
and  a  row  of  old-fashioned  cups  filled  with  de- 
licious  currant  jelly  were  placed   beside  them. 
The  gooseberry  bushes  seemed  overloaded,  and 
a  great  many  wide-mouthed  bottles  were  filled 
with  them,  sealed  up  air-tight  and  set  away  for 
pies  in  the  Winter,  for  that  was  "father's  favor- 
ite pie"  always. 

Perhaps  some  young  housekeeper  would  like 
to  know  Mrs.  Moore's  method  of  putting  down 
such  fruits,  and  as  it  is  very  simple,  and  I  know 
it  to  be  a  good  one,  I  will  just  give  you  the 
receipt : 

Cook  your  fruit  with  as  much  sugar  as  you 
like.  Then  heat  your  cans  by  pouring  in  first 
warm  and  then  hot  water.     Pour  out  the  water 
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and  pour  in  the  fruit  boiling  hot.  Fill  to  the 
top,  then  tie  over  a  bit  of  thick  muslin.  Cover 
it  well  with  a  cement  made  of  resin  and  bees- 
wax. Take  care  that  the  edges  of  the  cloth  are 
well  covered,  so  no  air  can  come  in,  and  your 
fruit  will  keep  as  long  as  you  please. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  excellent  meth- 
ods of  canning  fruit,  but  this  is  the  best  for 
hard  times,  as  it  is  the  least  expensive.  It  an- 
swers for  every  sort  of  fruit  and  all  sorts  of 
cans,  tumblers,  even  pitchers,  or  tin-cups  and 
bottles.  How  much  the  poor  might  add  to 
their  health  and  comfort  by  a  little  care  and 
forethought  in  putting  down  a  few  bottles  of 
fruit  in  the  season  for  them,  to  be  used  in  the 
long,  dreary  Winter,  when  their  table  fare  is  so 
limited  1  In  most  country  places  there  are  wild 
berries  or  plums  which  may  be  had  for  the 
gathering,  and  a  very  little  expense  would  pre- 
serve them  nicely. 

Never  did  Mrs.  Moore  and  her  family  look 
with  half  so  much  pride  and  pleasure  on  her 
housewife  stores.  There  is  a  double  joy  in  any 
possession  which  we  feel  we  have  fairly  earned. 

"It  seems  to  me  we  never  lived  half  so  high 
as  we  do  these  hard  times,"  said  Mr.  Moore 
laughingly  as  he  took  his  place  at  the  bountiful 
dinner-table,  "  and  the  curiosity  is  it  do  n't  cost 
us  any  thing  either." 

"We  must  thank  our  industrious  Frank  for 
it,"  said  his  mother,  looking  proudly  at  her  boy, 
whose  sun-browned  face  glowed  with  more  vig- 
orous health  than  he  had  ever  known  before, 

"And  our  good  appetites,  too,"  said  the  boy, 
as  he  proceeded  with  astonishing  ease  to  clear 
his  plate  of  the  substantials  with  which  it  was 
loaded. 

"  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  see  him  looking 
so  hearty,"  said  his  father  earnestly.  "  I  was 
always  afraid  Frank  would  grow  up  delicate.  I 
believe  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  is  the  best 
thing  for  him.  He  must  not  keep  at  his  books 
the  whole  year  round." 

The  spirit  of  economy  entered  into  all  of  Mrs. 
Moore's  plans  of  housekeeping,  and  the  little 
girls  catching  her  spirit  were  also  fond  of  con- 
triving methods  for  helping  through  the  hard 
times. 

"I  wish  we  could  do  our  washing  ourselves, 
mother,"  said  Abbie  one  da3^  "That  would 
save  us  half  a  dollar  every  week." 

"I  should  hardly  like  to,"- said  her  mother, 
"  even  if  my  strength  was  sufficient.  Poor  Mrs. 
Sherman  depends  on  her  washing  to  support 
herself  and  her  two  little  children.  We  can 
better  afford  to  pay  her  the  half  dollar  than  she 
can  afford  to  do  without  it.  Christ  means  just 
what  he  says  when  he  bids  us  'love  our  neigh- 


bor as  ourself.'  In  hard  times  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  can  to  employ  poor  people  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  depend  en  them  for  work 
as  far  as  possible.  It  is  much  more  of  a  char- 
ity than  to  do  the  work  one's  self  and  give  them 
the  money  to  relieve  their  distress.  The  best 
way  to  help  the  poor  is  to  teach  them  to  help 
themselves.  One  needs  much  wisdom  to  direct, 
even  in  the  matter  of  economizing;  but  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  best  guide  in  this,  as  in 
every  thing  else.  If  the  spirit  of  the  Bible 
dwell  in  us  richly  we  shall  seldom  be  at  a  loss 
to  decide. 

"It  would  save  us  five  dollars  a  year  to  stop 
our  magazine  and  paper,  but  I  should  feel  that 
I  might  as  well  save  it  out  of  my  children's 
bread.  They  contain  just  the  fresh,  wholesome 
food  our  minds  and  souls  need,  and  we  should 
lose  a  great  deal  in  spiritual  strength  by  doing 
without  them. 

"But  now  I  will  tell  you  what  we  may  do. 
I  wish  to  make  two  good  puff  bed-quilts  before 
Winter,  and  new  cloth  for  both  sides  would  cost 
nearly  three  dollars.  I  think  we  can  find  pieces 
of  old  calico  and  gingham  enough  to  set  together 
in  some  large  block-work  fashion,  and  make 
both  of  them.  You  may  help  me  if  you  will 
take  care  to  sew  very  nicely." 

The  little  girls  were  delighted  with  the  proj- 
ect, and  set  to  work  verj''  diligently  to  help 
rip  apart  some  well-worn  dresses  and  aprons, 
which,  in  due  time,  were  neatly  "pieced  to- 
gether," making  one  of  those  comfortable,  home- 
like quilts  which  children  love  to  remember,  and 
which  mother's  hands  used  to  tuck  so  snugly 
around  the  little  sleepers  in  that  low  bed  in  the 
old  cottage  chamber. 

So  interested  did  the  little  girls  become  in 
their  employment,  that  they  saved  carefully  all 
the  bright  new  scraps  of  calico  and  made  them 
into  a  pretty  patch-work  quilt  for  their  own 
room.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  teach  a  child  hab- 
its of  industry  and  self-helping,  but  the  practice 
is  becoming  sadly  old-fashioned.  Few  seem  to 
reflect  that  the  clause,  "Six  days  shalt  thou 
labor,"  is  as  much  a  command  as  the  one  which 
says,  "Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy." 

The  hard  times  were  over  at  length,  and  by 
God's  blessing  on  their  prudent  economy  Mr. 
Moore's  family  had  been  able  to  keep  clear  of 
even  a  dollar's  debt.  Mr.  Moore  had  made  the 
most  of  little  opportunities,  not  despising  even 
the  humblest  job  of  work  that  might  earn  him 
a  dime.  Plenty  of  those  about  him  with  larger 
incomes  had  incurred  a  heavy  debt,  that  would 
depress  every  energy  for  years  to  come.  The 
carpenter's  family  felt  they  had  never  spent  a 
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happier  year,  and  the  lesson  they  had  learned 
was  of  life-long  service. 

Hard  times  are  here  again,  and  the  necessity 
of  economy  presses  alike  on  the  high  and  lowly. 
How  many  mothers,  by  making  the  matter  a 
subject  of  daily  thought  and  prayer,  might  help 
their  husbands  to  pass  through  this  season  of 
trial  with  patience  and  comfort;  and  when  in 
God's  good  time  the  darkness  shall  clear  away, 
find  themselves  none  the  poorer,  but  richer  than 
ever  in  faith  in  God's  promises,  in  love  for  each 
other,  and  in  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
brave,  noble  spirit  the  emergency  has  developed ! 
Keep  the  head  and  hands  busy  and  there  will 
be  no  time  for  repining.  Put  your  trust  in 
God,  and  he  has  promised,  "  I  will  deliver  thee 
in  six  troubles,  yea,  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil 
touch  thee." 


WHO  "WERE  THE  ABORIGINALS  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA  P 


BT     ISAAC     SMUCKKR,     M, 


""What  is  the  best  theory  of  the  peopling  of  Amer- 
ica? Who  were  its  first  inhabitants?" — Query  in  Janu- 
ary Repository . 

THESE  questions  are  propounded  by  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  January  number  of  the  Be- 
pository,  I  present  the  following  as  the  "best 
theory"  that  my  investigations  have  enabled 
me  to  form,  and  as  the  most  plausible  and  reli- 
able answers  that  can  be  given. 

Christopher  Columbus,  near  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century — 1492-99 — and  his  cotempo- 
rary  discoverers,  Sebastian  Cabot  and  Americus 
Vespucius,  found  our  continent,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  islands,  inhabited  by  tribes  who  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  their  origin. 

The  tolerably  well  authenticated  narrative  of 
the  expedition  of  Zeno,  from  Venice,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  records  the  fact  of  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  country — Newfoundland — by  a  race 
of  men  of  unknown  origin. 

The  more  or  less  uncertain  relations  of  Ice- 
landic expeditions  in  999,  A.  D.,  and  during  the 
three  subsequent  centuries;  and  also  the  Welsh 
expedition  under  Madoc,  in  1170,  A.  D.,  all  re- 
late that  the  country  was  occupied  by  tribes  of 
unknown  origin. 

The  annals  of  Mexico  give  us  authentic  his- 
toric records  of  the  Toltecs  who  settled  that 
country,  from  the  north,  about  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century;  but  these  annals  are  silent  as 
to  who  were  their  ancestors,  and  where  they 
came  from. 

We  thus  arrive,  by  the  aid  of  historical  data. 


at  the  fact  of  the  settlement  of  our  country  for 
more  than  twelve  hundred  years.  Many  cir- 
cumstances also  accompany  these  data,  or  his- 
torical facts,  tending  decidedly  to  raise  the  pre- 
sumption of  an  anterior  occupancy  for  nearly  as 
many  centuries  as  are  embraced  in  the  historic 
period. 

The  question  here  forcibly  presents  itself,  if 
the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  twelve  centuries 
arro  is  unknown,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  where 
their  ancestors,  of  many  centuries  before  them, 
came  from?  Candor  demands  the  admission 
that  all  theories  on  this  subject  are,  at  best,  but 
conjectures,  vaguely  supported  by  doubtful  tes- 
timony, or  founded  on  deductions  liable  to  be 
drawn  more  or  less  illogically  from  supposed 
facts,  or  from  premises  not  well  established. 

Taking,  as  I  do,  most  cordially,  the  Bible  ac- 
count of  the  creation  to  be  true,  I  can  not  ar- 
rive at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  of  America  came  from  the 
Eastern  Continent.  This  was  altogether  practi- 
cable, by  crossing  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  by 
way  of  the  Western  islands,  Iceland,  and  Green- 
land; also  from  Asia  by  crossing  Behring's 
Straits.  Thus  far  in  these  investigations  there 
is  not  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  theo- 
rists who  have  given  their  views  to  the  world. 
The  development  theory  of  the  author  of  "The 
Vestiges  of  Creation,"  is  probably  the  most 
prominent  exception;  and  if  his  theory  were 
true  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  lower  ani- 
mals should  not  have  passed  through  the  inter- 
mediate stages,  by  way  of  the  monkey,  orang- 
outang, and  gorilla,  and  attained  to  their  devel- 
opment in  man,  at  as  early  a  period  in  our 
world's  history  in  the  Western  as  in  the  East- 
ern Continent! 

If,  then,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  as  I  suppose 
it  will  be,  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Amer- 
ica were  from  the  Eastern  Continent,  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself  squarely,  who  of  all  the 
tribes,  nations,  and  peoples  of  the  "old  world" 
first  settled  the  Western  Continent?  My  an- 
swer to  this  question  is,  that  the  theory  which 
maintains  that  our  original  inhabitants  were 
Jews,  or  at  least  of  Jewish  origin,  is  supported 
by  the  greatest  weight  of  testimony,  and  is, 
therefore,  as  I  think,  the  "best  theory."  Mr. 
Jefferson,  than  whom  we  have  had  no  man 
more  critical  in  his  researches,  far-seeing  in  his 
observations,  or  more  profound  in  his  philosoph- 
ical investigations,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia," 
written  in  1781,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
"lost  tribes,"  or  their  descendants,  found  their 
way  from  Assyria  into  Eastern  Tartary,  and 
from  thence  into  America  by  Behring's  Straits; 
but  with   the  loss,  either  partially   or  entirely. 
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of  their  national  character,  religion,  and  lan- 
guage. So  large  a  number  of  people,  he  ob- 
serves, must  have  soon  associated  themselves  by 
traveling,  commerce,  and  intermarriages  with  all 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  of  course  find 
their  way  to  this  continent  as  any  other  Asiat- 
ics. Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge,  whose  writings,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  upon  the  aboriginals  of  Amer- 
ica attracted  much  attention  and  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  public  mind,  adopted  and 
defended  the  views  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  reader  of  the 
Scriptures  will  remember,  the  twelve  tribes  sep- 
arated and  formed  two  distinct  governments; 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  under  Reho- 
boam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  established  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  at  Jerusalem ;  and  the  ten  tribes, 
under  Jeroboam,  organized  themselves  into  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  at  Samaria.  In  the  year  721 
B.  C,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
Shalmanezer,  the  King  of  Assyria,  besieged  Sa- 
maria and  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  Assyria, 
and  "placed  them  in  Helah,  and  in  Haber,  by 
the  River  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes," 
and  thus  terminated  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
These  events  were  narrated  in  the  second  Book 
of  Kings  several  hundred  years  after  their  oc- 
currence, by  the  historian  Ezra,  after  whose  day 
history  loses  sight  altogether  of  the  ten  tribes 
as  a  distinct  people;  hence  they  are  styled  the 
"lost  tribes." 

Prideaux  thought,  when  treating  of  the  ten 
tribes,  that  they  were  totally  lost  and  absorbed 
in  the  nations  among  whom  they  settled ;  while 
Sir  William  Jones  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  believed 
the  Afghans  of  India  to  be  their  descendants. 
Admitting  this  view  to  be  correct,  it  by  no 
means  militates  against  my  theory.  They  could 
easily  have  descended  the  Euphrates  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  then  coasted  around  India, 
China,  and  Japan  to  Behring's  Straits,  or  reached 
the  same  point  by  crossing  Tartary  and  Siberia. 
The  distance  from  Asia  to  America,  across  Behr- 
ing's Straits,  is  only  thirty-six  miles,  and  even 
that  short  distance  is  interspersed  with  islands, 
80  that,  with  a  clear  atmosphere,  the  navigator 
is  never  out  of  sight  of  land  in  crossing.  But 
all  difficulties  in  efi'ecting  the  passage  of  this 
strait,  vanish  at  once  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  "it  is  frozen  over  every  Winter."  The 
journey  from  Assyria  to  Arnerica  could  be  ac- 
complished by  the  ten  tribes,  or  their  descend- 
ants, in  less  time  than  it  took  their  ancestors  to 
travel  from  Egypt  to  Canaan;  but  it  is  nothing 
in  disproof  of  my  theory  if  it  took  them  ten 
times  as  long.  Moreover,  the  two  continents 
may  have  been  united,  at  no  remote  period,  by 


an  isthmus,  and  not  separated,  as  at  present,  by 
a  strait.  The  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans  were 
not  improbably  at  one  time  separated  by  land, 
and  became  united  in  comparatively  modern 
times.  It  seems  quite  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  our  continent  was  settled  by  immigrants 
from  the  Eastern  Continent;  and  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  Jews  could  not  come  as  well  as  any 
other  tribes,  nations,  or  peoples. 

An  English  author  of  great  learning — Rev. 
Charles  Forster — in  his  late  work  on  "One  Pri- 
meval Language  and  Ancient  Inscriptions,"  as- 
serts of  the  ten  tribes,  "  that  in  process  of  time, 
having  greatly  multiplied  in  Assyria,  a  portion 
of  them  gradually  migrated  beyond  the  borders 
of  Media  and  Persia,  eastward  in  the  direction 
of  Chinese  Tartary,  where  they  were  a  peaceful, 
pastoral  people,  well  versed  in  the  law  of  Moses." 
The  existence  of  a  great  Hebrew  colony  among 
the  Chozan  Tartars,  he  asserts,  is  as  certain  as 
any  historical  fact  in  the  world,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  Tartars  became  Jews  or  Is- 
raelites, professing  the  Jews'  religion,  and  prac- 
ticing the  rite  of  circumcision.  He  says  that 
many  portions  of  Tartary  abound  in  landmarks 
of  Hebrew  colonization,  and  that  the  traveler  is 
continually  walking  among  the  foot-marks  of  a 
Hebrew  population.  The  nomenclature  of  Tar- 
tary, as  seen  in  the  names  of  mountains,  rivers, 
and  cities,  corroborate  the  foregoing.  The  hea- 
then geographer  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  during  the 
first  century  before  Christ,  gave  the  names  of 
Israelite  tribes  living  in  the  mountains  of  Chi- 
nese Tartary.  Thus  are  the  "  lost  tribes  "  traced 
from  Assyria  to  Tartary,  in  the  direction  and 
on  the  lines  of  route  toward  Behring's  Straits. 

But  the  Jews  might  have  reached  our  conti- 
nent by  voyaging  westward,  instead  of  traveling 
eastward.  The  learned  author  just  quoted  as- 
serts that  "Nebuchadnezzar,  when  besieging 
Tyre,  sent  forth  expeditions  by  sea  and  land  to 
sweep  the  Phoenician  colonies  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  in  Spain,  and  that  a  large  body  of 
Jews  accompanied  them  as  emigrants  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  in  Spain."  Thus,  as  early 
as  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  we  have  a 
Jewish  colony  in  Western  Europe  engaged  in 
building  cities.  Toledo,  the  oldest  city  in  Spain, 
was  built  by  them,  and  the  oldest  building  in  it 
is  a  Jewish  synagogue  I  From  thence,  by  way 
of  the  Western  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Greenland, 
to  America,  the  voyage  could  be  as  readily  ac- 
complished by  some  of  these  Israelites  as  by  the 
expeditions  named  in  the  former  part  of  this 
paper. 

The  theory  I  maintain  has  been  supported  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  similarity  in  sound 
alleged  to  exist  in  their  pronunciation  between 
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words  in  the  language  of  the  Jews  and  those 
found  in  the  various  dialects  of  our  aboriginal 
tribes.  Whatever  support  the  theory  receives 
from  affinities  discovered  between  the  Hebrew 
language  and  the  Indian  dialects,  it  is  less  than 
is  derived  from  affinities  found  between  the  lat- 
ter and  those  of  certain  Tartar  tribes  in  North- 
Eastern  Asia,  among  whom  Jews  were  known  to 
have  dwelt  in  considerable  numbers,  and  from 
whence,  after  the  corruption  of  their  language 
to  a  great  extent,  as  well  as  their  religion,  they 
probably  made  their  way  to  America.''^  During 
the  last  fifteen  centuries  the  people  of  the  small 
island  of  Great  Britain  have  spoken  the  Gaelic, 
the  Welsh,  the  Saxon,  the  Norman-French,  the 
English  languages,  and  all  the  time  about  as 
many  different  dialects  as  there  were  heptarchic 
kingdoms  or  counties.  The  English  language, 
as  it  has  been  developed  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, has  presented  itself  in  every  variety  of 
phase  and  diversity  of  form,  so  that  the  English 
of  Chaucer  and  Wicklifle,  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, bears  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  En- 
glish of  to-day;  and  at  the  present  hour,  such 
is  the  diversity  of  dialects  in  the  "  fast-anchored 
isle,"  that  the  "Land-ender,"  or  Cornishman — 
the  Yorkshireman,  and  the  Northumberlander 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  understand 
each  other. 

When  such  great  changes  in  language  are 
known  to  have  taken  place  among  a  people 
having  a  good  degree  of  fixedness  of  habitation, 
and  who  enjoyed  the  favorable  influences  of  a 
gradually-advancing  and  elevating  civilization, 
how  much  greater  the  changes  that  must  take 
place  among  roving  tribes,  upon  whom  rested 
the  midnight  darkness  of  barbarism!  Having 
descended  into  the  lower  deeps  of  darkness — 
scattered  over  a  land  of  almost  boundless  ex- 
tent, and  divided  into  antagonistic  tribes  or 
clans,  with  probably  the  idea  even  of  science, 
literature,  and  religion  almost  universally  efiaced 
from  their  minds,  how  could  their  language  and 
religion,  under  such  adverse  circumstances,  be 
preserved  so  as  to  leave  any  thing  more  than 
the  faintest  traces  of  them  discoverable  at  this 
day  I  If  the  centuries  that  have  swept  over  the 
history  of  the  aboriginals  of  America  have  left 
any  of  their  landmarks  unefFaced,  or  their  foot- 
prints still  traceable;  in  short,  if  any  of  the 
"works  of  the  hands"  of  the  primeval  inhabit- 
ants of  America  have  resisted  Time's  ravages, 
and  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages  that  will 
tend  in   any  degree  to   an   elucidation   of  their 
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history,  let  us  rejoice  thereat  and  endeavor  to 
give  them  a  true  interpretation. 

Artificial  hillocks  of  earth  or  stone,  called 
mounds,  are  extensively  scattered  over  our  coun- 
try. In  Scotland  and  Northern  Europe,  where 
they  also  abound,  they  are  called  barrows — in 
Ireland  and  England,  cairns — and  among  the 
Latins,  tumuli.  Our  country  also  abounds,  in 
many  localities,  in  earth-works  of  various  bights, 
principally  of  circular,  quadrilateral,  and  octag- 
onal forms. 

Are  there  no  "landmarks,"  left  by  their 
builders,  discoverable  in  those  mounds?  Can 
we  trace  no  "footprints,"  left  by  their  builders, 
in  these  earth-works?     Let  us  try. 

In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  mounds 
are  found  they  have  been  ascertained  to  be,  gen- 
erally, sepulchral  monuments.  In  most  cases, 
when  thoroughly  examined,  human  skeletons 
have  been  found,  generally  between  layers  of 
charcoal,  or  in  intimate  connection  with  it.  This 
method  of  burial  was  practiced  by  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  in  very  ancient  times.  More  than  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  Absalom,  the  filli- 
bustering  and  rebellious  son  of  David,  being 
slain,  the  sacred  historian  in  the  second  book 
of  Samuel,  eighteenth  chapter  and  seventeenth 
verse,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  his  bur- 
ial: "And  they  took  Absalom  and  cast  him 
into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and  laid  a  very 
great  heap  of  stones  upon  him."  Dr.  Clarke,  the 
eminent  Biblical  scholar  and  commentator,  says, 
"This  was  the  manner  of  burying  heroes  and 
even  traitors,  the  heap  of  stones  being  designed 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  event,  good  or 
bad." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Joshua  the  following  account  is  given  of  the 
Jewish  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  body 
of  one  of  their  offenders:  "Achan,  having  stolen 
a  Babylonish  garment,  and  two  hundred  shekels 
of  silver,  and  a  wedge  of  gold,"  when  detected 
made  a  full  confession,  whereupon  "Joshua  took 
him  to  the  Valley  of  Nahor,  where  all  Israel 
stoned  him.  and  raised  over  him  a  great  heap 
of  stones." 

Again:  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Joshua  we 
learn  that  the  Israelites  captured  a  king,  whom 
they  "  hung  on  a  tree  till  eventide ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  sun  was  down  Joshua  commanded  that 
they  should  take  the  carcass  down  from  the 
tree,  and  cast  it  at  the  gate  of  the  entrance  of 
the  city,  and  raised  thereon  a  great  heap  of 
stones,  which  remaineth  to  this  day."  Thus  did 
this  heap  of  stones  serve  the  purposes  of  a  bur- 
ial, and  also  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  capture  or  hanging  of  a  king. 
The   eminent   author   of  "Cruden's   Concord- 
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ance,"  who  devoted  himself  indefatigably  a  long 
lifetime  to  investigations  into  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  says,  "  Great  heaps  of  stones,  raised  up 
for  a  witness  of  any  memorable  event,  and  to 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  some  matter  of 
great  importance,  are  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments among  the  Hebrews.  In  those  early  days, 
before  the  use  of  writing,  these  monuments  were 
instead  of  inscriptions,  medals,  or  histories. 
Jacob  and  Laban  raised  such  a  monument  upon 
Mount  Gilead,  in  memory  of  their  covenant. 
Genesis  xxxi,  4.  Joshua  made  one  at  Gilgal, 
of  stones  of  the  Jordan,  to  preserve  the  memo- 
rial of  his  miraculous  passage  over  this  river. 
Joshua  iv,  5,  6,  7.  The  Israelites  that  dwelt 
beyond  Jordan  also  raised  one  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  as  a  testimonial  that  they  constitu- 
ted but  one  nation  with  their  brethren  on  the 
other  side.     Joshua  xxii,  10,  11, 

Altars  of  stone  for  religious  sacrifices  were 
common  among  the  Jews  anciently.  Indeed,  on 
examining  the  Jewish  Scriptures  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Jews  were  frequently  directed  to  con- 
struct such  altars.  In  Deuteronomy,  chapter 
eight,  verse  thirty-one,  it  is  said  that  "Joshua 
built  an  altar  of  whole  stones,  over  which  no 
man  hath  lifted  up  any  iron,  whereon  they  of- 
fered burnt-offerings."  Moses  commanded  the 
people  of  Israel  to  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord ; 
an  altar  of  stones.  "Thou  shalt  not  lift  up  any 
iron  tool  upon  them,  thou  shalt  build  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  of  whole  stones."  Deuter- 
onomy xxvii,  5,  6.  In  the  twenty-fourth  and 
twenty-fifth  verses  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
Exodus,  the  Lord  gives  Moses  the  following 
command :  "  An  aliar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make 
unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt- 
offerings,  and  thy  peace-offerings.  And  if  thou 
wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not 
build  it  of  hewn  stone,  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy 
tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  polluted  it."  In  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Joshua  and  the  thirty -first 
and  thirty-second  verses,  we  learn  that  "Joshua 
built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  on 
Mount  Ebal,  as  Moses  had  commanded  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel;  an  altar  of  whole  stones,  over 
which  no  man  hath  lifted  up  any  iron ;  and 
they  offered  thereon  burnt-offerings  and  sacri- 
ficed peace-offerings.  And  he  wrote  there,  upon 
the  stones,  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  Moses." 

The  prophet  Jeremiah — chapter  thirty-one, 
verse  twenty-one — speaks  of  the  Jews  "setting 
up  way-marks  and  making  to  themselves  high 
places."  Indeed,  high  places  are  spoken  of  in 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  about  seventy  different 
places.  The  high  places  of  Jerusalem,  of  Judah, 
of  Israel,  of  the  earth,  of  Aven,  of  Isaac,  of 
Aaron,   of  the  priests,   of  David,   and  of  other 


persons  and  places,  and  in  various  connections, 
are  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  writers  as  monu- 
ments commemorating  persons  and  events,  places 
of  sepulture,  and  sacrificial  altars. 

Dr.  Clarke  observes  "that  many  of  the  Jews 
sacrificed  to  the  true  God  on  their  high  places, 
but  King  Hezekiah  removed  them  and  broke 
the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves  because 
they  were  incentives  to  idolatry."  Among  the 
Jews  of  ancient  times  there  was  a  great  prone- 
ness  to  idolatry,  and  to  a  strange  intermingling 
of  religious  worship,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
ritual  and  the  rites  of  idolatry,  as  is  clearly  de- 
veloped by  the  history  of  this  remarkable  peo- 
ple. Even  Solomon  permitted  idolatry  in  Judea; 
yea,  more,  he  established  it,  and  consecrated  to 
the  obscene  orgies  of  the  heathen  one  of  the 
hills  of  the  holy  city,  in  full  view  of  the  great 
Temple  of  his  own  building,  which  he  had  him- 
self dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah ! 

The  theory  I  maintain,  that  the  original  in- 
habitants of  America  were  Jews  or  Jew-Tar- 
tars— mongrels    in    race,    nationality,    and    re- 
ligion— who    probably    reached    our    continent 
before  the   Christian    era,   and    who    built    our 
stone  mounds — great  heaps  of  stones — and  our 
tumuli — high  places — and  for  the  same  purposes 
for  which  the  ancient  Jews  built  theirs;  namely, 
for  monuments,  burial-places,  and  sacrificial  al- 
tars, is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  these  works.     And  that  they 
are  of  great  antiquity  does  not  seem  to  admit 
of  any  doubt.     Our  Indian  tribes  appear  to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  even  any  traditional  accounts 
of  the   time   of  their   construction;   and   many 
trees  that  have  been  found  growing  upon  them 
indicate   their  antiquity.     Volney,   who  visited 
Fort  Washington,  now  Cincinnati,  in  1796,  states, 
in  his  "View   of  the   United  States,"   that   "a 
tree  which   stood  on  the   mound  six  or  seven 
hundred  paces  west  from  the  fort,  having  been 
cut  down,   by   order  of  General  St,  Clair,  was 
found  to  have  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  cir- 
cles of  growth  in  it,  and  as  one  of  these  circles 
appears  to  be  formed  annually,  this  would  refer 
the  date  of  the  tomb  to  about  the  year  1350." 
See   "Volney's    View,"    London    edition,    1804, 
pages  486-7,     Many  years  since  a  tree  standing 
on  the  earth -works  near  Newark,  Ohio,  was  cut 
down,  and  its  concentric  circles  were  found  to 
be    nearly    eleven    hundred   in   number,    which 
proves  that  those  ancient  circular  works,  whose 
banks  are  still  about  twenty  feet  in  hight,  were 
built  as  far  back  at  least  as  the  eighth  century, 
probably  many  centuries  earlier!    The  man  who 
cut  this  tree — Mr.  David  Duke — in  1817,  is  still 
living  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  and  no  man  ac- 
quainted  with    him   doubts    his   statements   or 
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questions  his  veracity.     Otlier  credible  witnesses 
of  the  same  fact  are  also  still  living. 

While  making  some  slight  excavations,  sev- 
eral years  since,  in  the  above  series  of  earth- 
works, a  stone  of  cuneiform  shape,  or  wedge 
form,  about  six  inches  long,  was  discovered, 
which  has,  upon  each  of  its  four  sides,  an  in- 
scription in  Hebrew  characters !  These  are 
found  to  be  quotations  from  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, and  as  translated  by  Rev.  Mr,  M'Carty, 
an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  read  as  follows : 
"The  king  of  the  earth;"  "The  Word  of  the 
Lord ;"  "  The  laws  of  Jehovah ;"  "  The  holy  of 
holies!" 

Bixty  years  ago  or  more  there  was  discovered 
on  a  high  hill,  about  eight  miles  south  of  New- 
ark, Ohio,  a  monster  stone  mound.  It  had  been 
built  of  stones  over  which  no  man  had  lifted  up 
any  iron,  just  as  the  Jews  had  been  divinely 
instructed  to  build  their  altars  of  stone.  See 
Joshua  viii,  31,  32.  It  was  a  very  great  heap 
of  stones,  thrown  up  in  a  conical  form,  five  hund- 
red and  eighty  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  before  the  hand  of  spoliation  was  laid 
upon  it,  was  about  forty  feet  high !  The  labor 
of  a  very  limited  exploration  of  this  mound, 
made  by  Mr,  David  Wyrick,  an  old  resident  of 
the  vicinity,  in  1860,  was  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  human  skeleton,  well  preserved,  to- 
gether with  numerous  other  relics;  also  a  re- 
markable stone,  incased  in  a  stone  box,  about 
eight  inches  long,  four  inches  broad,  and  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  This  box  is  of 
a  rounded,  oblong  shape,  and  of  a  metallic  color, 
lighter  than  copper.  The  inside  stone  is  of  pe- 
culiar shape,  filling  up  the  space  in  the  stone- 
case,  and  is  of  a  dark  color,  having  the  figure 
of  a  man  carved  on  the  upper  side,  with  a 
beard,  turban,  flowing  robe,  and  girdle  round 
the  waist,  and  over  it  the  name  of  Moses  is  en- 
graved in  Hebrew.  It  has  also  engraved  upon 
it — so  says  Rev.  J.  W.  M'Carty,  A.  Fischel, 
Theodore  D wight,  B.  Loderer,  and  other  eminent 
Hebraists,  who  have  examined  it — the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, somewhat  abridged,  also  in  Hebrew 
characters.  A  portion  of  the  first  and  the  last 
commandment  is  engraved  around  the  figure  of 
Moses;  the  other  inscriptions  cover  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  stone.  The  Hebrew  employed 
in  these  inscriptions,  says  Mr.  Loderer,  has  been 
in  use  ever  since  the  third  century,  and  he  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  stone  was  probably 
executed  by  a  proselyte  of  some  long  past  age, 
imperfectly  instructed  in  the  Hebrew  religion. 

Does  not  this  appear  very  Jewish?  Does  it 
not  look  very  much  like  the  act  of  Joshua,  who 
wrote  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of  the  laws  of 
Moses?    See  Joshua  viii,  31,  32.     Does  it  not 


furnish  us  with  strong  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  our  mound-builders  were  Jews — Tartar 
Jews  perhaps,  whose  religion  and  language  grad- 
ually became  corrupted  and  ultimately  entirely 
lost,  by  reason  of  their  commingling  with  pagan 
tribes  in  Tartary,  Eastern  Asia,  or  other  coun- 
tries, before  they  reached  this  continent?  Here, 
in  this  mound,  were  the  Ten  Commandments 
found,  carved  in  the  Jews'  language  on  a  stone, 
which  was  found  just  where  the  mound-builders 
placed  it;  and  as  these  commandments  belonged 
to  the  Jews,  and  could  come  from  no  where 
else  but  Asia,  where  first  promulgated,  why  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  came 
with  them — brought  them  here — in  short,  were 
the  mound-builders — the  aboriginal  inhabitants  ? 
Note. — The  above  inferences,  drawn  from  the 
Hebrew  inscriptions  on  the  stones  found  by  Mr, 
Wyrick,  are  based  upon  the  belief  that  he  did 
find  them  as  related,  and  that  he  has  not  prac- 
ticed or  attempted  to  practice,  or  is  capable  of 
practicing  such  a  fraud,  as  the  idea  involves  that 
he  did  not  find  them  as  he  represents.  No  man 
capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion,  and 
knowing  Mr.  Wyrick  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  discovery  of  these  stones,  doubts  his  state- 
ments in  the  least  degree.  The  stones  were 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  and  criticism  of  the 
savans  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  a 
committee  of  whom,  at  their  session  of  last 
March,  reported  them  genuine  and  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Similar  opinions  have  been  expressed 
by  many  other  gentlemen  of  great  learning  and 
archasological  research. 


HISTORICAL  MEMORANDA  OF  BOSTON 
AND  SPRINGFIELD. 


BY     6.     H.     CLARKE. 


MASSACHUSETTS  has,  from  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  in  1620  to  this 
day,  been  the  theater  of  remarkable  events.  No 
commonwealth  has  ever  furnished  the  country 
with  more  illustrious  statesmen  or  better  soldiers, 
and  all  through  our  Revolutionary  struggle  her 
soil  was  moistened  by  patriot  blood.  The  bat- 
tles of  Lexington — April  19,  1775 — and  Bunker 
Hill — June  17,  1775 — witnessed  the  bravery  of 
her  sons,  and  their  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
a  free  government.  The  patriotism  of  these 
stirring  times,  like  that  which  now  exists,  per- 
vaded the  political  atmosphere  of  her  entire  do- 
main, and  every  man,  when  the  time  of  action 
came,  was  anxious  to  encounter  the  perils  and 
to  perform  his  share  of  the  labor.  "In  peace 
prepare  for  war"  has  been  the  maxim  of  this 
people  ever  since  that  troublesome  era,  and  to- 
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day  the  official  notification  of  an  attack  would 
find  them  fully  prepared  to  meet  it.  When  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  in  April, 
1861,  for  75,000  men  to  assist  in  suppressing 
the  Southern  rebellion,  Massachusetts  was 
among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  the  State,  was  settled 
at  an  early  day  by  the  immediate  descendants 
of  the  Puritans,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  that  people  have  become  identified  with  its 
locality.  Several  buildings  now  in  existence  are 
the  work  of  the  pioneers  of  that  era.  One, 
standing  nearly  opposite  the  old  South  Church, 
was  built  in  1656,  and  the  "old  Province  House" 
was  completed  in  1679.  The  first  town-house 
was  erected  in  1659,  and  a  printing-press  was 
brought  here  by  John  Foster  in  1674.  In  1787 
a  destructive  fire  reduced  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants from  affluence  to  want.  Lafayette,  who 
was  then  in  France,  hearing  of  the  calamity, 
immediately  authorized  Samuel  Breck,  a  Bosto- 
nian,  to  draw  upon  him  for  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  this  amount  to  be  used  for  the 
relief  of  the  suff"erers.  Lafayette's  letter  has 
been  preserved  by  the  Breck  family  as  a  precious 
memorial  of  the  distinguished  French  general. 

Christ's  Church  was  built  in  1723.  The  steeple 
was  blown  down  in  the  violent  gale  of  Octo- 
ber, 1804,  and  a  new  one  was  erected  in  1807. 
In  the  tower  hangs  the  only  chime  of  bells  the 
city  has  ever  had,  with  the  following  mottos 
and  devices  upon  them,  namely : 

"1st  Bell— This  peal  of  eight  bells  is  the  gift 
of  a  number  of  generous  persons  to  Christ's 
Church  in  Boston,  N.  E.    Anno  1744.     A.  K. 

"2d  Bell — This  church  was  founded  in  the 
year  1723 — Timothy  Cutter,  D.  D.,  the  first  rec- 
tor—A. R.     1744. 

"3d  Bell — We  are  the  first  ring  of  bells  cast 
for  the  British  Empire  in  North  America.  A.  R. 
1744. 

"4th  Bell — God  preserve  the  Church  of  En- 
gland.    1744. 

"  5th  Bell — William  Shirley,  Esq.,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England.  Anno 
1744. 

"6th — The  subscription  for  these  bells  was 
begun  by  John  Hancock  and  Robert  Temple, 
Church  wardens.  Anno  1743 — completed  by  Rob- 
ert Jenkins  and  John  Gould,  Church  wardens, 
Anno  1744. 

"7th  Bell — Since  Generosity  has  opened  our 
mouths,  our  tongues  shall  sing  aloud  its  praise. 
1744. 

"8th  Bell— Abel  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester,  cast 
us  all,  Anno  1744." 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Brattle-Street  Church 
was  laid  in  June,  1772.     During  the  siege  the 


building  was  used  as  a  barrack  by  the  British 
soldiers,  and  a  shot  from  the  American  army  at 
Cambridge  struck  the  tower  nearly  over  the  front 
door  on  the  night  preceding  the  evacuation  of 
Boston.  The  cannon-ball  was  preserved  and 
afterward  fastened  in  the  spot  it  struck,  where 
it  now  remains.  The  "Old  South"  church  was 
built  in  1730 — the  inside  of  it  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  1775  by  the  British  dragoons,  who 
used  it  for  a  riding  school.  After  the  siege  was 
raised  the  society  refitted  it,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  used  for  religious  services.  The 
"New  South"  stands  on  Church  Green;  the  first 
building  belonging  to  this  society  was  erected  in 
1717;  the  present  one  was  dedicated  December 
29,  1814.  The  first  newspaper  published  in 
America  was  dated  Boston,  Tuesday,  September 
25,  1690,  and  answered  to  the  following  descrip- 
tion ;  namely,  it  was  a  folded  sheet,  printed  on 
three  sides,  with  two  columns  to  a  page,  and 
each  page  about  seven  inches  by  eleven.  The 
Government  soon  prohibited  the  publication  of 
this  sheet — name  unknown — the  political  char- 
acter of  which  was  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
colony.  The  population  of  Boston  in  1860  was 
177,962,  and  that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
1,231,496. 

Springfield  has  numerous  attractions,  aside 
from  its  commercial  reputation,  and  is,  therefore, 
entitled  to  at  least  a  passing  notice.  The  first 
settlement  was  commenced  here  in  1635  by 
William  Pinchon  and  eight  families  from  Rox- 
bury.  They  named  their  hamlet  "Agawam," 
which,  in  1640,  by  a  vote  of  the  town,  was 
changed  to  Springfield — a  beautiful  city,  with 
the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  has 
arisen  to  mark  the  spot  where  those  feeble  ef- 
forts at  colonization  were  made.  And  a  stroll 
through  that  portion  of  the  town,  now  appro- 
priated to  the  erection  of  costly  dwellings,  will 
richly  compensate  one  for  the  time  spent  in  ac- 
complishing it.  Nature  and  art  have  combined 
to  render  the  scenery  here  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  could  desire.  The  dwellings  have  an 
exterior  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  the  spacious 
yards  and  gardens  have,  in  their  management, 
received  the  fostering  care  of  experienced  horti- 
culturists. A  more  desirable  location  for  a  resi- 
dence can  not  be  found.  The  prospect  of  a 
brilliant  future  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  in- 
fluence the  commercial  reputation  of  these  pat- 
riotic and  enterprising  cities. 


GREATNESS. 
Great  souls  are  not  those  which  have  less 
passion   and   more  virtue   than   common  souls, 
but  only  those  which  have  greater  designs. 
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Worth  of  the  Soul. — "  What  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul  f"     Matt,  xvi,  26. 

The  problem  of  all  spiritual  problems  is  in  these 
words;  and  well  does  it  become  dying  mortals  to  seek 
its  true  solution.  In  order  to  approach  an  idea  on  the 
subject  of  the  soul's  value,  let  us  ask  the  reader  a  per- 
sonal question,  namely: 

What  is  your  soul  worth  f  Over  how  vast  a  territory 
of  thought  does  this  solemn  question  travel!  There  is 
no  point  in  duration  conceivable  to  the  human  mind, 
but  infinitely  beyond  it  the  range  of  this  inquirj'  ex- 
tends. To  answer  the  question,  What  is  your  soul 
worth?  would  require  you  to  know,  in  the  first  place, 
what  are  the  resources  of  heaven,  with  the  margin  of 
eternity  to  go  upon,  to  make  your  sovl  happy,  Where 
or  how  could  you  learn  this?  If  the  question  was  ca- 
pable of  an  answer,  how  could  a  finite  mind  travel  up 
to  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  idea?  How  could  lim- 
ited human  intelligence  conceive  of  all  the  possibilities 
of  happiness  to  a  redeemed  soul  in  heaven,  even  though 
the  mighty  sum  total  of  the  idea  were  capable  of  a 
revelation?  In  no  way  can  we  approach  the  vast  con- 
ception of  the  worth  of  the  soul.  We  only  know  that 
we  would  have  to  know  how  happy  heaven  could  make 
that  soul  within  the  ra^ige  oj  never-ending  duration,  in 
order  to  have  the  beginning  of  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  soul.  The  unknown  quantity  in  this  vast  spir- 
itual problem  can  be  approached  by  no  human  algebra ! 
The  result  is  infinite! 

What  is  your  soul  worth f  If  you  could  answer  the 
question  just  laid  aside,  there  would  be  still  another  to 
answer,  if  you  would  tell  me  the  worth  of  your  soul. 
What  are  the  resources  of  perdition  to  make  a  human  soul 
miserable  on  the  basis  of  infinite  duration  f  That  ques- 
tion you  would  have  to  solve.  But  how  or  where 
would  you  begin  to  essay  the  reckoning  involved  in  it? 
To  count  the  stars  of  heaven,  which  are  not  infinite 
though  innumerable,  were  an  easy  task  compared  to 
the  discovery  of  the  result  of  the  misery  which  per- 
dition can  inflict  upon  a  human  soul  in  eternity!  In- 
finitely greater  is  the  difierence  between  the  number  of 
the  stars  in  space  and  this  great  result  of  wliich  we  are 
speaking,  than  there  is  between  the  most  inconsidera- 
ble question  in  figures  and  the  most  abstruse  problem 
in  the  Calculus.     But  why  speak  of  infinity ! 

What  is  your  soul  worth*  If  the  knowledge,  reader, 
of  all  that  heaven  or  hell  can  do  in  the  way  of  making 
that  soul  of  yours  happy  or  miserable  is  requisite  to 
answer  this  question,  how  important,  how  tremendously 
important  is  it  that  you  act  in  practical  recognition  of 
the  fact,  that  your  soul  ia  worth  every  thing  to  you! 
Ponder  over  how  much,  as  far  as  the  human  mind  can. 


you  will  gain  by  securing  heaven,  and  how  much  you 
will  lose  by  losing  your  soul,  and  you  will  have  motive 
enough  to  stir  up  and  arouse  every  power  and  capa- 
bility of  action  which  you  possess  in  one  great  life- 
long effort  to  save  that  soul.  Never  forget  the  solemn, 
awful  question  of  the  Master,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for 
his  soul?"  F.  S.  C. 

A  Solemn  Question. — "  Why  stand  ye  liere  all  the 
day  idlef"     Matt,  xx,  6. 

This  startling  question  is  addressed  to  you,  0  sinner, 
by  your  very  best  friend — the  precious  Savior.  You 
are  not  in  his  vineyard.  Time  and  again  have  you 
been  called  to  enter  it;  yet  even  to  this  hour  the 
gracious  call  of  Heaven  has  been  disregarded.  And  is 
it  not  high  time,  impenitent  friend,  you  were  bethink- 
ing yourself  and  addressing  all  your  ransomed  powers 
to  the  vast  concerns  of  human  life  ?  The  vineyard  of 
your  Lord  lies  before  you,  and  you  are  earnestly  urged 
to  enter  it.  A  voice  from  on  high  is  now  solemnly 
calling  you  to  duty — heed  it  and  go  to  work  at  once 
into  the  vineyard  of  your  Lord. 

Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle?  You  have  a 
great  work  to  do — a  work  at  once  demanding  all  your 
best  energies  and  activities.  Every  fleeting  moment  of 
life  is  related  to  some  serious  duty  you  o%ve  to  God, 
yourself,  or  a  dying  world.  And  yet  you  are  idle! 
You  have — 0  the  unutterable  solemnity  of  that 
thought! — 

"A  charge  to  keep,    •    . 

A  God  to  glorify, 
A  never-dying  soul  to  save. 

And  fit  it  for  the  sky," 

and  yet  the  golden  hours  of  life  are  circling  away,  and 
still  its  great  work  remains  uncommenced — the  first 
step  not  taken  toward  duty,  safety,  and  heaven.  Every 
angel  in  glory  and  everj'  fiend  in  perdition  is  surprised 
at  your  being  idle,  when  your  eternal  all  is  so  seri- 
ously at  stake  I 

Why  stand  ye  here  ALL  THE  DAT  IDLE?  Life,  the 
season  in  which  a  title  to  immortality  is  to  be  secured, 
is  but  a  day — a  short  day  of  twelve  working  hours. 
And  yet  several  hours  of  this  spiritual  day  have  al- 
ready passed;  and  yet  you  are  still  an  idler !  The  day 
is  passing  on  to  a  close,  and  erelong  all  the  day  will 
have  pa.ssed.  Already  the  clock  of  destiny  has  struck 
more  than  half,  perchance  nearly  all  the  hours  of  thy 
life's  brief  day!  With  many  of  my  readers  it  is  past 
meridian;  with  some  it  is  more  than  three  o'clock; 
with  others  FIVE  o'clock  ;  while  the  fearful  hour   of 
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SIX  will  soon  decide  the  solemn  issue.  And  notwith- 
standing all  this,  thousands  of  blood-bought  souls,  for 
whom  Christ  has  work  in  his  vineyard,  are  living  in 
utter  forgetfulness  of  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  and  of 
their  solemn  nearness  to  the  retributions  of  eternity ! 

All  the  day  idle/  Think,  0  sinner,  of  the  already 
worse  than  murdered  moments  of  your  past  life,  and 
arise  to  a  thoughtful  appreciation  of  your  danger  and 
remedy.  The  vineyard,  even  at  this  late  hour,  is  open. 
For  the  sake  of  your  deathless  soul  make  haste  and 
delay  not  to  enter  it!     Recollect  that 

"Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave!" 

Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?  Why  ?  Give 
the  reason  of  your  strange  and  suicidal  course.  It  is 
not  because  you  have  nothing  to  do,  of  course,  that 
you  are  idle,  That  can  not  be  your  reason.  Nor  is  it 
that  no  man  hath  hired  you,  or  rather  sought  to  do  so. 
In  this  respect  you  are  unlike  those  about  the  market- 
place, who  told  the  Savior  that  no  man  had  hired 
them.  Christ  and  his  ministers  have  urged  you  times 
without  number  to  go  to  work  in  the  vineyard.  At 
this  point,  as  at  every  other,  you  are  without  excuse. 
But  if  you  will  have  it  that  no  man  hath  hired  you, 
through  the  Savior  we  now  invite  you  to  enter.  We 
are  permitted  to  offer  as  an  inducement,  that  if  you  go 
earnestly  to  work  in  the  Master's  vineyard,  the  wages 
shall  be  ample.  You  shall  have  a  hundred-fold  in  this 
life,  and  in  the  life  to  come  life  everlasting  !  What 
will  you  do?     Decide  at  once. 

"Now  God  invites,  how  blest  the  day  I 

How  sweet  the  Gospel's  charming  sound ! 
Come,  sinner,  haste,  0  haste  away, 
While  yet  a  pardoning  God  is  found." 

F.  S.  C. 

Songs  in  the  Night. — "  ITe  giveth  songs  in  the 
night."     Job  xxxv,  10. 

"The  inclosed  little  off-hand  sketch,"  says  a  brother 
minister  of  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  "I  find  among 
some  papers  left  on  my  study-table  by  my  good  wife, 
and  I  have  thought  it  might,  with  profit,  be  inserted 
in  your  Scripture  Cabinet:" 

"  After  a  day  of  anxiety,  care,  and  sorrow,  almost 
doubting  if  God  loved  me,  I  slept.     He  spoke  to  me. 

"  I  thought  I  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  beau- 
tiful Brandywine,  and  clusters  of  little  modest  violets 
grew  along  the  water's  edge.  As  I  stooped  to  gather 
them  I  descried  a  spring  of  clear,  limpid  water  gush- 
ing up  from  a  crevice  in  the  rocks.  My  tongue  was 
parched  with  heat,  my  brow  throbbing  with  pain,  and 
the  water  looked  so  cool  and  refreshing  that  I  took 
some  in  my  hands,  placed  it  to  my  lips,  and  0  the 
thrilling,  life-giving  influence!  Immediately  I  realized 
that  my  whole  nature  had  undergone  a  change,  and  it 
flashed  upon  my  mind  that  I  had  partaken  of  that  liv- 
ing water,  of  which  Christ  had  said  if  any  man  drink 
he  shall  never  thirst.  Throwing  myself  upon  the 
ground  I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands  in  an  agony  of 
fear.  Remaining  thus  for  some  time,  I  was  startled 
by  the  sound  of  music,  and  could  clearly  distinguish 
the  tones  of  the  tabor  and  timbrel,  and  the  sweeter 
notes  of  the  harp  mingled  with  voices.  I  could  hear 
also  the  tread  of  many  feet  as  on  the  eve  of  battle.    I 


bowed  my  head  lower  hoping  they  would  pass  me,  but 
they  drew  near  and  at  length  stood  by  my  side.  Some 
one  touched  me,  and  in  accents  the  most  harmonious 
and  heavenly,  which  stilled  my  trembling  spirit,  said, 
'Fear  not,  thou  shalt  never  thirst  again.'  Raising  my 
eyes  I  beheld  the  Savior  with  gentle,  pitying  face  lean- 
ing over  me.  With  outstretched  hands  I  exclaimed, 
'Jesus!  Jesus!'  Very  tenderly  he  lifted  me  in  his 
arms,  saying,  'Come  unto  me,  I  will  carry  the  lambs 
in  my  bosom !'     0  the  quiet,  the  rest,  the  rapture ! 

■'  Looking  back  I  saw  a  vast  company,  too  great 
to  number,  clothed  in  white,  while  in  their  midst  fol- 
lowed, close  to  the  Savior,  a  band  of  little  children, 
bearing  palm  branches  in  their  hands ;  meanwhile  mu- 
sic in  strains  beautiful,  seraphic  raptures,  wafted  to 
my  ears.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  the  Savior's,  and  a  smile 
of  radiant  brightness  illumined  his  countenance.  Then 
I  awoke — awoke  reclining  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus  and 
with  his  smile  resting  upon  me.  All  care  was  gone, 
and  perfect  peace  possessed  my  mind." 

I  Partly  Believe  it. — "  I  partly  believe  it."  1 
Cor.  xi,  18.  So  said  the  apostle  when  he  heard  the 
report  of  the  divisions  and  irregularities  among  the 
brethren  in  the  Church  at  Corinth.  Of  this  a  Chris- 
tian poet  makes  a  use  pertinent  in  its  application: 

"I  PARTLY  BELIEVE  IT." 

1  Corinthians  xj,  18. 

When  Christians  rarely,  day  after  day — 

Enter  their  closets  to  praise  and  pray — 

"I  hope  I  'm  a  child  of  God,"  then  say, 

"I  partly  believe  it." 

When  Christians  always  are  seeming  gay, 
And  never  warble  a  sacred  lay, 
Yet  hope  at  last  in  heaven  to  stay, 

"  I  partly  believe  it." 

When  Christians  the  Word  do  not  obey^ 
Never  a  tithe  to  charity  pay, 
Then  hope  they  're  walking  in  mercy's  way, 
"I  partly  believe  it." 

When  Christians  very  widely  do  stray, 
And  find  no  warmth  in  the  Gospel  raj', 
Yet  hope  they  're  not  as  lifeless  as  clay, 
"  I  partly  believe  it." 

Such  Christians  often  will  change  and  decay. 
Their  deeds  be  scattered  like  blossoms  in  May, 
Their  hopes  of  heaven  will  vanish  away, 
I  wholly  believe  it. 

A.  J.  D. 

Your  Lord  and  My  Lord. — "  Then  came  his  disciples, 
and  said  unto  him,  Knoivest  thou  that  the  Pharisees  were 
offended,  after  they  heard  this  saying  ?"     Matt,  xv,  12. 

Mr.  Dod  having  preached  against  the  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath,  which  much  prevailed  in  his  parish,  and 
especially  among  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants,  the 
servant  of  a  nobleman,  who  was  one  of  them,  came  to 
him  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  have  offended  ray  lord  to-day." 
Mr.  Dod  replied,  "  I  should  not  have  offended  your 
lord,  except  he  had  been  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
had  first  offended  my  Lord ;  and  if  yo^ir  lord  will  of- 
fend my  Lord,  let  him  be  offended." 

Christ  is  a  flower,  but  he  fadeth  not;  he  is  a  river, 
but  he  is  never  dry ;  he  is  a  sun,  but  he  knoweth  no 
eclipse;  he  is  all  in  all,  but  he  is  something  more  thao 
all. 
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Free  Agency. — "  Wherein  does  Christ's  free  agency 
differ  from  the  free  agency  of  other  beings — say  men — 
capable  of  responsible  probation?" — See  Notes  and  Que- 
ries, February  Number. 

Ansiver. — Men  are  naturally  inclined  to  evil,  but 
Christ  was  immaculate,  and  was,  therefore,  freer  to 
good  than  are  men,  and  herein  his  free  agency  differed 
from  men.  Men  are  free  to  perform  the  acts  of  a 
mere  creature,  but  Christ  was  free  to  perform  the  acts 
of  Deity,  and,  therefore,  his  free  agency  differs  as  the 
infinite  differs  from  the  finite.  Men  are  not  in  per- 
sonal union  with  God  ;  but  Christ's  humanity  being  in 
personal  union  with  the  eternal  Son  could  perform  no 
act  only  as  a  divine  person;  therefore  Christ's  free 
agency  is  unlike  that  of  men.  Men  are  both  prone 
and  liable  to  sin;  but  although  Christ,  as  possessing 
humanity  in  his  person,  was  liable  to  objective  tempta- 
tion to  sin,  yet  as  all  his  acts,  such  acts  as  had  their 
well-spring  in  bis  divine  nature  and  such  as  had  their 
well-spring  in  his  human  nature,  or  from  both,  were 
Avs  acts  or  the  acts  of  a  divine  person,  therefore  he 
was  not  thus  liable  to  sin,  and  herein  his  free  agency 
was  unlike  that  of  men.  If  it  should  be  supposed  that 
Christ's  human  nature,  considered  as  separate  from  his 
divine  person,  could  have  possibly  sinned,  a  sufficient 
answer  to  such  a  hypothesis  is,  that  Christ's  humanity, 
as  subject  to  temptation,  never  so  existed,  and  never 
will  so  exist  to  all  eternity.  I.  L.  H. 

Foreknowledge  and  Free  Will. — In  the  Ladies' 
Repository  of  December  last  "Inquirer"  says:  "About 
a  year  since  some  one  asked  in  the  Repository,  whether 
God  foreknows  all  events.  Afterward  some  one  an- 
swered, claiming  that  he  does — the  acts  of  men  as  well 
as  other  events.  Now,  we  are  here  in  a  state  of  trial, 
on  the  part  of  God  as  well  as  ourselves.  How  can 
there  be  a  trial  when  the  result  is  known  before  the 
trial  commences?  If  God  knew  before  the  creation 
of  the  world  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  millions 
who  have  inhabited  it,  how  could  they  ever  be  in  a 
state  of  trial  ?  Will  you  or  some  of  your  correspond- 
ents answer  ?" — See  Notes  and  Queries,  Ladies'  Reposi- 
tory Jor  December,  1861. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  answer  the  foregoing  in- 
terrogatories as  briefly  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
magnitude,  importance,  and  supposed  difficulty  of  the 
subject. 

The  predestinarian  theory  of  foreknowledge  is,  that 
it  originates  in  and  depends  upon  predestination.  It 
is  affirmed  that  God  can  not  know  the  events  of  the 
future,  unless  he  has  made  them  certain  by  his  eternal 
decrees.  One  objection — and  I  deem  it  a  fatal  objec- 
tion— to  this  theory  is,  that  it  makes  the  knowledge 
of  God  depend  for  its  very  existence  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  attribute  of  power;  so  that  at  least  in  the 
order  of  cause  and  effect,  if  not  in  the  order  of  time. 
Omnipotence  must  have  existed  prior  to  knowledge. 
"  A  decree  formed  in  ignorance — an  imposition  this 
on  common-sense." 


Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  theory  is,  "that  God  may  know 
or  not  know  as  he  may  choose,"  and  I  think  implies 
that  he  chooses  not  to  foreknow  the  moral  actions  of 
men,  lest  he  should  interfere  with  their  freedom.  This 
theory  is,  in  my  judgment,  liable  to  several  fatal  ob- 
jections; but  let  one  suffice.  If  eternity  be  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  his  nature,  how  can  he  be  ignorant  of 
the  events  of  the  time  which  he  fills,  unless  he  sus- 
pends the  existence  of  his  attribute  of  omniscience f 
Might  he  not  as  well  cease  to  be  omnipresent,  and  so 
keep  himself  ignorant  of  some  portions  of  space  geo- 
graphically ? 

The  true  theory  of  Divine  knowledge  appears  to  me 
to  be  that  God  has  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
time  with  all  its'  events,  in  a  manner  similar  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  events  of  all  space  geographically. 
By  virtue  of  his  omnipresence  and  omniscience  he  must 
have  perfect  knowledge  of  the  space  which  he  fills,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  our  knowledge  of  the  events  of 
the  space  which  we  fill.  We  live  but  a  moment  at  a 
time  and  are  confined  to  a  locality,  and  in  that  locality 
and  moment  our  knowledge  is  imperfect,  from  the  fact 
that  we  lack  the  attribute  of  omniscience.  But  how 
can  the  knowledge  of  an  occurrence  produce  or  give 
certainty  to  that  event?  Would  any  event  have  been 
less  certain  had  it  been  unforeknown?  Knowledge 
arises  not  from  the  fact  that  all  time  is  present  with 
God,  but  from  the  fact  that  he  is  present,  in  all  time  in 
all  his  perfections.  By  his  attribute  of  ubiquity  he  is 
present  in  infinite  space.  By  his  attribute  of  eternity 
he  is  present  in  all  time.  And  being  in  all  time  and 
space,  he  must  know  the  events  of  all  time  and  space,  or 
cease  to  be  omnucieyit. 

The  second  question  propounded  by  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  Repository  is  substantially:  "How  can  we 
be  on  trial  when  the  result  is  known  before  that  trial 
commences?"  Now,  if  our  actions  sustained  the  rela- 
tion of  effect  to  knowledge,  as  their  cause,  the  question 
would  be  pertinent,  and,  for  aught  I  can  see,  unan- 
swerable. But  the  reverse  of  this  is  clearly  the  fact. 
The  act  or  event  is  the  cause,  and  knowledge  of  them 
the  effect.  The  events  which  occur  within  the  scope 
of  my  knowledge  do  not  take  place  because  I  know 
them,  but  I  know  them  because  they  occur.  If  I  did 
not  know  them,  they  would  occur  nevertheless.  If 
God's  knowledge  is  confined  to  bis  own  acts,  or  the 
events  which  he  controls,  then  Mr.  Fletcher  very  per- 
tinently inquires,  "  What  foolish  old  woman  in  the 
kingdom  does  not  know  that  a  silly  tale  will  be  told 
when  she  is  determined  to  tell  it?"  L.  C. 

State  Capitol  Inscription. — Over  the  door  of  the 
old  State-House  in  Columbus,  there  was  a  stone  slab 
with  an  inscription  in.  poetry.  Will  some  correspond- 
ent of  the  Repository,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  lines 
and  the  author,  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  them,  with 
the  poem  from  which  they  were  taken,  to  the  Notes 
and  Queries?  What  was  done  with  the  old  slab,  when 
the  State-House  was  consumed  by  fire?  W, 
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Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals — Jack  Skip. — "  I  am 
afraid  that  son  of  Mr.  Skip's  will  never  do  any  good  for 
himself,  he  is  so  idle.  How  sorry  I  should  be  to  have  such 
an  idle  son  as  Jack  Skip!"  "My  poor  neighbor,  Mrs.  Skip, 
must  find  that  idle  child  of  hers  a  very  great  plague."  All 
these  observations  were  made  in  Hazelwood,  concerning  a 
young  squirrel,  son  of  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  which  was  a  great  resort  for  these  animals,  from 
the  number  of  nuts  which  were  to  be  found  in  it,  and  from 
which  it  wa^s  named.  "Jack,  do  j'ou  hear  what  your  ac- 
quaintances say  of  you?"  said  his  father.  "Let  them  mind 
their  own  business,"  replied  Jack.  "I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
true,"  the  father  went  on  to  say.  "  Recollect  that  Winter  is 
coming,  and  if  you  do  not  lay  up  a  store  of  nuts  and  acorns 
for  yourself,  you  will  starve,  for  I  will  not  help  you  any 
more.  Your  mother  and  I  can  only  provide  for  your  little 
brothers  and  sister ;  and  as  you  are  old  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  yourself,  we  will  not  be  troubled  with 
you."  "I  shall  not  want  to  trouble  you,"  said  Jack,  and 
bounded  away  from  the  tree  on  which  they  were  both 
Bitting. 

Jack  was  not  lazj',  for  he  was  always  jumping  about;  and 
even  when  others  were  contented  to  bask  in  the  sun,  he  was 
running  up  and  down  the  trunks  of  trees.  His  fault  was, 
that  he  would  not  work,  so  that  he  very  often  was  obliged 
to  go  without  a  dinner,  unless  he  begged  one  from  a  friend, 
or  perhaps  his  mother;  it  was  not  of  any  use  to  ask  his 
father,  who,  by  refusing,  hoped  to  cure  him  of  his  idleness. 

Three  or  four  of  Jack's  companions  were  quite  as  fond  of 
play  as  he  was,  so  that  they  tempted  each  other,  and  one 
day.  they  told  him  they  were  going  to  a  garden  full  of  nice 
fruit,  and  invited  him  to  join  them.  They  intended  to  sleep 
there  and  return  in  the  morning,  and  also  intended  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  fun.  "Of  course  I  shall  come,"  said  Jack. 
As  they  went  along  the  next  evening,  Jack's  father  met 
them,  and  asked  where  they  were  going.  They  told  him  to 
Mr.  Sumner's  garden ;  and  he  begged  of  them  not  to  do  so, 
for  a  very  watchful  gardener  lived  there,  who  would  most 
likely  kill  them  if  they  were  caught ;  but  the  young  ones 
would  not  be  advised,  and  saying  they  were  not  afraid,  went 
on  their  way.  They  clambered  over  a  wall  and  crossed  a 
park  in  safety;  but  when  they  came  near  the  garden  they 
were  very  much  frightened  by  two  savage  dogs  who  guarded 
it.  One  squirrel  was  wise  enough  to  turn  back;  but  the  oth- 
ers said  they  would  run  fast  to  some  high  trees,  from  which 
they  could  jump  over  the  garden  palings,  if  Jack  would 
mount  that  one  close  by,  and  take  off  the  attention  of  the 
dogs.  Jack,  who  was  very  good-tempered,  went  boldly  up 
his  tree  in  sight  of  the  dogs,  who  barked  furiously  at  him, 
while  his  friends  made  their  escape.  He  sat  quietly  till  hia 
enemies  were  tired  and  went  awaj',  and  then  he  joined  his 
companions. 

It  was  an  enormous  leap  from  the  trees  to  the  garden ;  but 
the  tails  of  the  squirrels  guided  them  as  they  went  through 
the  air,  and  they  all  came  safe  into  a  plum-tree,  where  they 
began  their  feast.  The  gardener,  however,  who  was  walking 
about  in  the  cool  air,  thought  he  saw  something  moving  in 
the  tree  as  he  passed  it,  went  softly  up  to  it,  and  percciirrng 
the  bushy  tail  of  one  of  the  rogues,  stretched  out  his  long 
arm  and  took  it  in  his  hand.  The  squirrel  gave  a  loud 
Bcream,  which  roused  the  dogs  and  frightened  the  others; 
and  Jack,  who  had  been  too  idle  to  go  far  into  the  tree, 
tried  to  scramble  over  the  palings,  and  a  dog  gave  him  a 
squeeze  with  his  great  jaws,  which  so  suffocated  him  that  he 
was  left  for  dead  in  the  ditch.  After  lying  there  for  some 
hours  he  gradually  came  to  himself,  and  slowly  crawled  to 
his  liome  in  the  wood.  He  never  saw  his  friends  any  more, 
but  he  afterward  heard  that  the  squirrel  caught  by  the  gar- 
dener was  shut  up  in  a  cage  for  life.    He  was  very  ill  for 


several  days,  but  his  father  and  mother  nursed  him  very 
kindly,  not  finding  any  fault  with  him  till  he  was  quite  well 
again.  They  then  hoped  he  would  be  steadier  in  future,  and 
if  he  did  not  like  to  stay  with  them  and  help  his  brothers 
and  sister,  he  would  get  a  house  of  his  own  and  make  it 
comfortable. 

All  this  had  for  a  time  some  effect  upon  Jack,  and  he  re- 
ally spent  three  days  looking  for  a  hollow  tree  in  which  he 
could  live.  At  last  he  came  to  one  with  a  nice  hole  in  it, 
and  he  for  a  few  hours  worked  quite  hard,  trying  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish  which  had  fallen  into  it,  by  carrying  it 
out  between  his  paws  and  in  his  mouth;  but,  as  usual,  the 
idle  fit  came  on  again,  and  the  clearing  of  the  house  stood 
still. 

Now  was  the  time  for  making  the  Winter  stores,  and  the 
squirrels  of  Hazelwood  might  be  seen  very  busily  employed 
in  carrying  their  stock  to  their  dwellings;  and  Jack,  rather 
ashamed  of  being  the  only  one  who  did  not  work,  resumed 
his  clearing  labors;  but  after  carrying  away  a  quantity  of 
little  bits  of  wood  and  rotten  leaves,  he  persuaded  himself 
he  was  taking  useless  trouble,  and  he  could  sleep  on  them 
as  well  as  on  the  bare  wood.  His  mother  told  him  to  get 
some  hay  to  make  himself  a  warm  bed ;  but  he  did  not,  be- 
cause it  was  too  much  trouble.  The  cold  and  wet  came 
early  in  the  Autumn  of  that  year,  and  found  Jack  without 
any  thing  to  sleep  on,  or  to  cover  himself  up  with,  and  very 
little  laid  by  for  eating.  At  first  he  curled  his  thick  tail 
round  him  when  he  slept,  and  ate  the  half- rotten  seeds 
which  were  still  to  be  found  on  the  trees ;  but  even  these 
became  very  scarce,  for  tlie  birds  pecked  at  them,  and  Jack 
was  very  badly  off  indeed.  He  was  ashamed  to  ask  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  to  help  him,  and  slowly  crept  in  and  out 
of  his  hole,  in  a  lean  and  melancholy  condition. 

At  last,  after  eating  the  dry  bark  of  trees  for  some  days, 
Jack  went  to  sleep;  and  in  January,  after  a  whole  week,  he 
crept  out  of  his  house  to  get  some  more  bark,  and  felt  very 
weak.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  came  during  his  absence,  and 
he  could  scarcely  find  his  home  when  he  returned.  At  last, 
to  his  great  joy,  he  came  upon  it;  but  on  getting  into  the 
hole  ho  knocked  some  of  the  snow  down,  and  as  he  laid 
himself  upon  it,  the  silly  squirrel  found  it  so  soft  that  he 
stretched  himself  contentedly  along  it,  saying  it  was  softer 
than  hay.  But  no  sooner  did  the  warmth  of  his  body  melt 
it  than  he  felt  the  difference.  There  was,  however,  now  no 
help  for  it.  By  the  next  morning  the  mouth  of  his  hole 
was  entirely  filled  up,  so  he  ate  a  couple  of  acorns  from  his 
scanty  provision,  and  settled  himself  to  sleep.  For  six 
weeks  he  awoke  only  to  nibble  a  morsel  or  two  to  keep  him- 
self from  starvation,  and  scarcely  turned  upon  his  wet  bed. 
Then  came  one  of  those  warm  days  which  frequently  show 
themselves  in  February,  just  before  the  cold  March  winds 
begin  to  blow;  and  the  sun  melting  the  snow  on  the  top  of 
his  hole,  the  wet  came  pouring  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
get  up,  in  trying  to  do  which  he  found  he  was  quite  stiff 
from  rheumatism.  He  almost  screamed  as  he  tried  to  clam- 
ber up  the  inside  of  liis  hole,  and  he  reached  the  top  pant- 
ing and  gasping,  and  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks. 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  only  thing  he  could  think  of 
was  to  crawl  to  his  father's  house  and  ask  for  help.  The 
sun's  warmth  a  little  revived  liim,  and  he  managed  to  get 
there,  but  no  longer  deserving  the  name  of  Jack  Skip;  he 
even  looked  older  than  his  father,  who,  with  his  two  other 
sons,  wiis  sitting  upon  the  bough  of  a  tree,  all  quite  well 
and  plump.  They  saw  Jack  with  his  matted  tail,  his  lean 
sides,  his  hollow  cheeks  and  limping  walk,  and  wondered 
who  was  coming.  At  last  they  knew  him,  and  Mr.  Skip 
cried,  "Why,  Jack,  what  is  the  matter?  As  we  did  not  hear 
any  thing  of  you,  we  thought  you  were  very  comfortable; 
and  as  you  never  told  us  where  you  lived,  we  could  not  find 
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you,  thouKli  we  lookod  for  you  in  a  great  many  places." 
Jack'ri  nuithor  then  cunie  out  of  her  wiiriu,  coinfortablo 
house,  and  when  she  saw  his  miserable  condition  and  lieard 
him  tell  his  story,  she  cried  over  him,  and  said  she  was  sure 
that  ho  waa  quite  cured  of  his  bad  fault  by  this  time,  and 
they  must  think  what  could  be  done  to  make  him  more 
comfortable,  for  the  fine  weather  which  they  had  then  was 
sure  not  to  last  long. 

While  Mrs.  Skip  was  speaking,  one  of  the  children  darted 
away  to  the  house,  and  brought  four  nuts  with  him  to  Jack, 
saying,  "Eat,  brother,  I  can  go  without  my  dinner,  for  I 
have  had  a  very  good  breakfast."  Jack  thanked  liim,  and 
devoured  them  with  great  eagornoss.  All  tlie  family  then 
agreed  to  stint  themselves  a  little  till  food  became  plentiful, 
that  thoy  might  spare  some  of  their  store  for  the  poor  half- 
starved  Jack;  and  they  went  to  his  hole  and  found  it  in  a 
terrible  state.  The  father  and  mother  cleaned  it  well;  his 
brothers  went  to  a  haystack  at  some  distance  and  returned 
with  their  arms  full  of  hay,  and  when  the  hole  was  quite 
dry,  lined  it  with  this  soft,  clean  stuff,  and  then  his  mother 
laid  him  down  upon  it,  and  afterward  went  to  a  meadow  in 
the  neighborhood  and  brought  two  of  the  bulbs  of  the 
meadow  saflVon,  and  desired  Jack  to  bite  a  small  piece  ofl" 
every  night  and  morning,  but  to  be  very  careful  not  to  take 
too  much,  for  it  was  very  strong,  although  it  was  good  for 
the  rlioumatism. 

Jack  was  quite  ashamed  to  see  his  young  brothers  working 
for  him,  and  he  made  promises  to  himself  that  he  would 
never  be  idle  again,  and  he  kept  them  too.  His  mother  told 
him  to  go  to  sleep,  and  when  she  got  to  the  top  of  the  hole, 
she  put  her  head   in   again   and  said,  "Jack,  I   have  put  a 


bush  over  here  to  save  you  from  tlie  snow,  for  1  dure  say  it 
will  come  again  soon.  I,  or  one  of  your  brothers,  will  come 
every  morniug  to  see  how  you  are  going  on  and  rub  your 
poor  limbs.  Good-by."  "Good-by,  dear,  best  motlior,"  said 
Jack  faintly ;  for  his  heart  was  so  full  he  could  scarcely 
speak  a  word. 

With  all  these  cares  Jack  was  quite  well  by  the  end  of 
March ;  and  then  l»e  became  so  industrious  that  he  was  often 
able  to  help  his  brothers  when  they  were  in  trouble. 

If,  among  the  boys  who  read  this  story,  tlicro  should  be  a 
"Jack  Skip,"  we  hope  he  will  not  forgot  the  lesson  it 
teaches. 

Looking  fob  a  Soft  Sum. — Little  Edie  is  just  commencing 
to  cipher.  She  and  her  little  sister  were  looking  over  some 
of  the  "sums"  in  arithmetic,  when,  after  studying  a  little, 
Edie  said,  "0  wait,  Emmy,  these  sums  are  all  hard;  wait 
till  I  find  a  tojl  one  I"  S.  T.  K. 

Hf.  has  n't  Time  to  go  to  Church. — Do  the  children  take 
notice?  This  incident  is  significant.  Three  little  girls  were 
playing  together,  and  among  other  things  were  talking  about 
going  to  Church,  when  one  said  to  the  other,  "Emmy,  why 
do  u't  your  papa  go  to  Church?"  When,  with  all  innocency, 
the  other  replied,  "Why,  he  haven't  time;  he  have  to  fix 
clocks." 

Parents,  take  notice.  S.  T.  K. 

Sister  Abam.— Our  little  girl,  of  four  years  old,  was  a.sked, 
"  Who  was  the  first  man  ?"  She  responded,  "  Adam."  "  Who 
was  the  first  woman?"  She  quickly  answered,  "Mrs. 
.\dam."  "No,  my  child,  try  again."  Answer;  "0,  it  was 
sister  Adam."  B. 
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An  Incident  at  St.  Helena  —  the  Excited 
Frenchman. — J.  Ross  Browne  relates  the  following 
incident  as  received  from  Mr.  Carroll  at  St.  Helena: 

An  Englishman,  some  years  since,  visited  the  tomb,  and 
indited  in  the  register  a  verse  on  the  ex-Emperor  to  this 
effect : 

"  Boney  was  a  great  man, 
A  soldier  brave  and  tnie, 
But  W'elliiigtoD  did  lick  him  at 
The  field  of  Waterloo." 

This  was  not  in  very  good  taste,  nor  exactly  such  an  allu- 
sion as  an  Englishman  should  be  guilty  of  at  the  tomb  of  a 
conquered  foe.  Nevertheless,  it  contained  indisputable  truths. 
A  Yankee  visited  the  place  a  few  days  after.  Determined  to 
punish  the  braggart  for  so  illiberal  and  unmanly  an  attack 
on  the  dead,  he  wrote  immediately  under  it, 

"  But  greater  still,  and  braver  far. 
And  tougher  than  shoe-leather, 
W««  VVushington,  the  man  wot  could 
Hove  licked  'em  both  together." 

The  next  visitor  was  a  Frenchman,  who,  like  all  his  coun- 
trymen, was  deeply  attached  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon. 
When  he  read  the  first  lines  he  exclaimed,  with  looke  of 
horror  and  disgust, 

"Mon  Dieu!  Quel  sacrilege!  Sans  douts,  I'Anglais  sont 
grands  cochons !" 

The  Yankee  skipper's  addition  next  attracted  his  eye.  He 
started  as  ho  read;  gasped,  grinned,  read  the  lines  again; 
then,  diishing  his  hands  in  his  hair,  danced  about  the  room 
iu  a  paroxysm  of  indignation,  screaming,  "  Sacr6  diable! 
Monsieur  Bull  is  one  grand  brute,  but  le  frere  Jonathan  is 
one  savage  horrible!  Sacre !  sacre !  I  challenge  him!  I 
shall  cut  him  up  in  vera  small  pieces!" 

He  called  for  his  horse,  rode  post-hixste  to  town,  and  sought 
the  Yankee  every-where.  Alas,  the  bird  had  flown!  A  ship 
bad  just  sailed;  the  skipper  was  gone  I 


How  Men  go  into  Battle. — How  men  go  into  bat- 
tle, how  they  feel,  how  thej  fire  or  fight,  are  questions 
of  deep  interest  just  now.  An  army  correspondent 
says  : 

Yon  have  often  wondered  whether  the  men  wear  their 
overcoats,  knapsacks,  haversacks,  and  carry  their  blankets, 
when  going  into  battle.  That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
Sometimes,  when  thej'  are  marching,  they  find  themselves 
in  battle  almost  before  they  know  it.  I  remember  tliat  on 
the  18th  of  July,  three  days  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
some  regiments  of  the  army  were  marching  toward  Mitch- 
ell's Ford,  a  fording-place  on  Bull  Run,  when  suddenly  the 
enemy  fired  upon  them,  and  the  men  had  to  fight  just  as 
they  were,  only  a  great  many  threw  down  their  coats,  and 
blankets,  and  haversacks,  so  that  they  could  fight  freely  and 
easilj'.  You  also  wonder  whether  the  regiments  fire  regu- 
larly in  volleys,  or  whether  each  man  loads  and  fires  as  fast 
as  he  can.  That  also  depends  upon  circumstances,  but  usu- 
ally, except  when  the  enemy  is  near  at  hand,  the  regiments 
fire  only  at  the  command  of  their  officers.  You  hear  a  drop, 
droj),  drop,  as  a  few  of  the  skirmishers  fire,  followed  by  a 
rattle  and  roll,  which  sounds  like  the  falling  of  a  building, 
just  as  some  of  you  have  heard  the  brick  walls  tumble  at  a 
great  fire. 

Sometimes,  when  a  bod}'  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  are  sweep- 
ing down  upon  a  regiment  to  cut  it  to  pieces,  the  men  form 
in  a  square,  with  the  officers  and  musicians  in  the  center. 
The  front  rank  stands  with  bayonets  charged,  while  the  sec- 
ond rank  fires  as  f.ist  as  it  can.  Sometimes  they  form  in  four 
ranks  deep — the  two  front  ones  kneeling,  with  their  bayo- 
nets charged,  so  that  if  the  enemy  should  come  upon  them, 
they  would  run  against  a  picket-fence  of  bayonets.  When 
they  form  in  this  way  the  other  two  ranks  load  and  fire  as 
fast  as  they  can.  Then  the  roar  is  terrific,  and  many  a 
horse  and  his  rider  goes  down  before  the  terrible  storm  of 
iron  hail. 
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Money  in  the  South. — A  Norfolk  correspondent 
of  the  Richmond  Dispatch  gives  this  graphic  picture 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  present  condition  of 
Confederate  currency: 

Leaning  over  the  counter  a  puzzled  volnnteer  was  endeav- 
oring to  reckon  up  the  change  just  paid  out  by  the  sleek- 
haired  clerk.  Before  him  lay  a  quantity  of  mutilated  bills, 
ragged  and  dirty  pieces  of  paper,  bits  of  card-board,  printed 
checks,  a  few  copper  pennies,  milk-tickets,  postage-stamps, 
and  other  interesting  specimens  of  the  present  outrageous 
"coin  of  the  realm."  Over  and  over  again  the  puzzled  vol- 
unteer essayed  to  count  the  pile  of  villainous  currency,  and 
over  and  over  again  he  failed  to  find  it  satisfactory.  It  was 
too  much  for  his  rustic  arithmetic;  the  problem  was  too 
difficult  to  solve  upon  only  ten  fingers.  The  bystanders 
laughed. 

The  money  was  spread  out  upon  the  show-case,  as  young 
ladies  lay  cards  upon  a  table  in  telling  fortunes,  and  the 
soldier  stood  before  it  searchinglj'  examining  every  piece. 
"  Do  you  call  this  money  ?"  he  asked,  taking  up  a  small 
yellow  parallelogram  looking  very  like  the  brass  card  on  the 
top  of  a  sardine  box.  "  Do  you  call  this  money  ?"  holding 
up  an  advertisement  of  fine  Havana  cigars — "and  this" — a 
bit  for  15  cents,  in  which  some  weak-minded  printer  had 
gone  raving  mad  in  different  kinds  of  type.  "Good  for  one 
shave;  [reading  slowly]  Dick,  the  barber" — .  "Do  you  call 
this  money?"  The  sleek-haired  clerk  was  puzzled  also. 
"It  '11  pass  all  over  town;  indeed  it  will,  sir."  Once  more 
the  soldier  scrutinized  the  ragged  and  incongruous  pile,  and 
grasping  it  in  one  hand,  soliloquized:  "So  this  is  money — 
money?  hal  I  call  it  stuff.  Why,  a  man  might  hold  his 
hand  full,  and  then  have  but  37  cents  in  money." 

Senator  Clemens  on  the  Secession  op  Ala- 
bama.— In  February  of  1861  Alabama  seceded.  Sena- 
tor Clemens,  who  had,  till  then,  breasted  all  the  storms 
of  wild  fanaticism  and  clung  to  the  flag  of  our  Union, 
yielded  to  the  popular  clamor  and  unsheathed  his  sword 
in  a  cause  he  hated,  and  one  he  knew  could  not  suc- 
ceed.    He  wrote  the  following  to  a  friend: 

We  are  out ;  we  have  bid  adieu  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  abandoned  the  high  privilege  of  calling  ourselves  Amer- 
ican citizens.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  could  not 
restrain  my  tears  when  the  old  banner,  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed through  so  many  dangers,  was  torn  down,  and  the 
flag  of  Alabama  was  raised  in  its  place.  I  can  not  restrftin 
them  now  when  I  am  writing;  but  the  deed  is  done — a  new 
era  has  dawned,  and  all  that  I  can  promise  is  that  no  effort 
shall  bo  spared  on  my  part  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  an 
era  of  disgrace.  If  we  are  not  involved  in  a  war  we  soon 
will  be.  There  is  no  hope  of  peace ;  and  he  is  but  little  bet- 
ter than  a  madman  who  dreams  of  long  exemption  from  in- 
vasion. I  shall  meet  it  when  it  comes  as  a  soldier  should, 
and  fight  through  it  as  long  as  hope  remains.  When  every 
thing  is  lost,  as  I  fear  it  may  be,  unless  wiser  counsels  should 
prevail  than  those  which  have  heretofore  directed  us,  I  shall 
drag  my  body  to  the  nearest  battle-field,  and  lay  down  a 
life  which  has  lost  its  value. 

Style  in  Public  Speaking.— "We  confess  that  we 
weary  of  the  contradictory  diatribes  and  interminable 
twaddle  about  notes  and  no  notes  in  the  pulpit — mem- 
orizing, reading,  extemporizing,  etc.  But  we  do  like 
effectiveness  in  the  pulpit  in  whatever  style  it  comes. 
And  here  is  a  system  of  homiletics  after  our  own 
heart: 

A  minister  is  not  a  pulpit  essayist.  A  minister  is  not  a 
philosophical  lecturer.  A  fine  book  style  is  not  a  fine  pulpit 
style.  The  heart  is  the  minister  of  the  desk.  The  best  style 
is  that  which  brings  the  intellect  down  through  the  heart, 
and  melts  all  its  precious  metal  in  that  hot  furnace. 

Some  preachers  use  a  sort  of  air-gun.  You  hear  no  report, 
you  see  some  effect.     Others  are  real   artillerymen,  thunder- 


ing and  blazing.  No  objection  to  the  artillerymen,  if  they 
will  only  throw  balls ;  but  it  's  rather  funny  to  fire  loud 
guns,  and  have  very  small  shot. 

Let  every  man  keep  to  his  own  natural  style.  All  children 
can't  cry  alike.  Some  cry  easy,  some  make  a  great  blubber- 
ing. All  preachers  can't  preach  alike.  Personal  taste  should 
be  rectified  and  then  become  personal  law. 

Women  Peaying  in  Social  Meetings. — It  has 
been  from  the  beginning  a  characteristic  of  Methodism 
to  make  no  distinction  between  men  and  women  in  the 
exercise  of  gifts  in  social  meetings.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  recently  gave  the  following  eloquent  utteran- 
ces upon  the  subject: 

A  Church  is  made  rich  by  the  sum  of  the  gifts  of  all  its 
members.  And  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  to  me,  is, 
that  the  Church,  by  a  misconception  of  Scripture,  has  ex- 
cluded from  its  benefit  all  the  choicest  parts  of  devotion.  I 
mean  woman's  praying;  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  respect  to  woman's  speaking, 
God  made  woman  to  be  the  natural  priestess,  compared  with 
whom  we  men  are  but  clumsy  specimens  of  virtue  shallow- 
ness. We  have  not  the  depth  of  heart  that  she  has.  And 
yet  women  are  not  heard  to  pray  in  our  meetings;  they  that 
are  almost  born  to  the  service  of  the  altar ;  they  that  walk 
in  daily  familiarity  with  heavenly  things;  they  whose  ex- 
perience naturally  draws  them  in  the  channel  of  prayer; 
they  never  pray,  unless  over  our  cradle  in  childhood,  when 
we  do  not  know  it.  The  Church  has  always  been  lean,  and 
it  will  always  be  lean  till  women  pray  in  its  meetings.  For 
the  strength  and  riches  of  the  Church  are  the  sum  of  the 
gifts  of  its  members.  And  I  hold  to  this  great  comprehen- 
sive doctrine  of  Christian  liberty :  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  the  gifts  of  all  its  members,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in 
prayer. 

Where  is  my  Boy  To-Night  ? — As  the  telegraph 
wires  have  carried  the  news  of  our  hard-fought  battles 
and  glorious  victories  over  the  land,  thrilling  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  there  has  been  a  deep  undertone  of  sor- 
row. Many  a  fond  mother  has  in  mental  agony  in- 
quired 

WHERE  IS  MY  BOY  TO-NIGHT? 

0,  where  is  my  boy  to-night? 

The  boy  who  was  bravest  of  all ; 
He  went  to  the  battle  of  Right, 

And  said  that  he  feared  not  to  fall  f 
0,  proud  was  his  step  when  he  went, 

And  deep  was  the  gleam  of  his  eye; 
And  I  knew  what  his  young  heart  meant 

When  he,  faltering,  said,  "  Good-by." 

0,  where  is  my  boy  to-night? 

For  I  know  that  the  strife  has  begun ; 
That  many  have  fallen  in  fight, 

And  a  glorious  victory  won ! 
Does  he  sleep  'neath  the  sod  of  the  slain  ? 

Has  his  proud  form  given  its  breath? 
0,  God!  is  my  boy  with  the  slain? 

Who  would  only  yield  to  death? 

Be  it  thus,  I  've  no  fears  that  he  sought 

To  shelter  himself  from  the  lead; 
For  he  'd  spring  where  it  was  falling  most  hot, 

To  rescue  the  dying  and  dead. 
I  feel — but  I  can  not  tell  why — 

That  fallen  he  has  in  the  fight; 
That  God  has  promoted  my  boy, 

And  tempered  my  soul  to-night. 

The  Primitive  Christians  Abstemious. — TertuUian  saya 
that  the  primitive  Christians  sat  not  down  before  they  prayed  ; 
they  ate  no  more  than  might  suffice  hunger;  they  drank  no 
more  than  was  sufficient  for  temperate  men;  they  did  so  eat 
and  drink  as  those  that  remembered  they  must  pray  afler- 
ward. 
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Nantucket. — Twenty-five  years  ago  ninety  sail  of 
whaling  vessels  hailed  from  Nantucket — now  only  fif- 
teen, and  of  these  several  are  dismantled  at  the  wharf. 
Formerly  three- fourths  of  the  hats  worn  here  were 
broad-brims — now  a  Quaker  is  getting  to  be  a  curios- 
ity. Years  ago  10,000  sheep  roamed  over  the  island; 
last  Fall  not  one  was  shown  at  the  fair,  and  there  are 
but  a  few  left  alive.  The  old  salts  talk  blubber  and 
sperm  whales  around  kerosene  lamps.  Houses  are 
selling  at  a  tenth  of  their  cost,  to  be  transported  to  the 
main  land  and  there  reelected.  Grass  is  growing  in 
the  streets. 

Syrian  Railroad. — How  the  world  advances!  A 
railroad  is  now  in  operation  thirty-seven  miles  from 
Smyrna,  toward  Ephesus,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
company,  held  in  London,  the  chairman,  Sir  Macdon- 
ald  Stephenson,  announced  that  in  about  a  month  the 
line  would  be  extended  ten  miles,  and  afterward  ten 
more,  making  fifty  in  all;  this  last  ten  miles  being  a 
deviation  from  the  original  line,  by  which  they  would 
reach  a  no  less  important  point  than  Ephesus  itself. 
The  cool,  business-like  way  of  talking  the  thing  over 
is  refreshing  to  men  of  sentiment.  Not  a  word  about 
Diana,  or  any  other  goddess  of  ancient  times;  nothing 
on  the  subject  of  temples;  no  allusion  to  Paul  or  John, 
or  the  grave  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  not  even  a  passing 
reflection  on  Demetrius,  whose  business  brought  much 
gain  to  the  people  of  Ephesus,  and  might  be  remem- 
bered at  an  Ephesian  railroad  meeting. 

Outdoor  Preaching. — The  London  Review,  of  De- 
cember 28th,  says  strange  transactions  distinguish  the 
days  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  Had  any  one  predicted 
a  dozen  years  ago  that  the  Bishop  of  London  would 
preach  in  an  omnibus-yard;  the  Rev.  Lord  Wriothesley 
Russell  in  a  potato,  fruit,  and  cabbage  market ;  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  at  a  railway  station,  amid  the  hissing  of 
steam  and  rolling  of  locomotives;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  that  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening,  minis- 
ters of  all  denominations,  rector,  vicar,  curate,  Wes- 
leyan  preacher,  and  Independent  minister,  would  take 
up  their  places  in  succession  on  the  stage,  and  preach 
divine  lessons  to  crowded  audiences,  he  would  have 
been  set  down  as  a  fanatic  or  dreamer,  yet  these  are 
the  weekly  scenes  and  the  recurring  acts  of  a  drama, 
earnest,  real,  full  of  instruction,  and  rich  in  fruits. 

Colorado  Territory.— Colorado  Territory  is  now 
attracting  enough  of  public  attention  to  deserve  more 
than  cursory  notice.  It  is  the  former  self-styled  and 
self-organized  territory  of  Jefferson,  situated  directly 
between  Kansas  and  Utah.  Covering  100,000  square 
miles  of  the  public  domain,  inclusive  of  its  gold  fields, 
it  contains  a  population  of  35,000  people — males  chiefly, 
whose  non-resident  family  attaches  are  sufficient,  if  re- 
moved there,  as  most  of  them  will  be  the  present  year, 
to  swell  the  number  to  12.5,000.  Its  climate  is  delight- 
ful, its  soil  productive,  its  mines  abundant  and  rich, 
and  its  prospects  of  inviting  to  itself  a  large  immigra- 


tion  at   the    close   of   the   present  war   are   unusually 
flattering. 

Life  of  John  Rogers,  the  Martyr. — One  of  the 
most  successful  books  issued  in  London  during  the 
present  season,  is  a  work  written  by  one  of  our  coun- 
trymen, Mr.  Joseph  L.  Chester,  who  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Europe.  It  is  a  biography  of  the  famous 
John  Rogers,  the  first  martyr  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary,  a  name  especially  in  the  remembrance  of  every 
one  of  New  England  origin.  Mr.  Chester  appears  to 
have  made  the  most  careful  researches  respecting  his 
subject,  resulting  in  very  important  discoveries,  one 
of  which  is,  that  Rogers,  in  connection  with  Tyndale, 
produced  the  first  authorized  English  Bible,  heretofore 
known  as  the  Matthews  Bible,  and  of  which  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  declared  it  so  good,  that  no  one  could 
hope  to  produce  a  better  "  till  a  day  after  doomsday." 
It  is  substantially  the  same  version  as  is  now  used 
throughout  the  land.  We  must  not  omit  to  add  that 
Mr.  Chester  proves  John  Rogers  never  wrote  the  verses 
attributed  to  him,  published  in  the  venerable  New  En- 
gland Primer,  the  cause  of  many  a  weary  hour  of 
penance  to  the  rising  generations  of  New  England. 

Quicksilver.  —  There  are  extensive  quicksilver 
mines  in  California.  It  is  largely  used  there  for  sepa- 
rating the  gold  from  quartz,  and  is  also  largely  ex- 
ported. The  number  of  flasks  exported  from  San 
Francisco,  from  January  1st  to  September  1st,  was  21,- 
552,  having  an  invoiced  value  of  $691,088. 

Red  River  Settlers. — There  is  a  curious  confusion 
of  tongues  in  this  settlement.  A  stranger  visiting  this 
country  is  struck  with  the  variety  of  our  dialects,  no 
less  than  with  the  variety  of  race.  For  such  a  seclu- 
ded, isolated  community,  with  little  or  no  intermingling 
of  foreigners  by  immigration,  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  us  characterized  by  uniformity  in  language, 
customs,  manners,  race,  etc.  How  different  is  the  act- 
ual case !  As  to  language,  we  have  English,  French, 
Gaelic,  Chippewa,  and  Cree;  and  we  do  not  enumerate 
all,  but  only  those  spoken  by  a  large  section  of  the 
community. 

School  Taxes  in  Ohio. — The  State  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  schools  the  past  year  was  over 
$1,200,000.  To  this  was  added,  by  local  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  over  $1,500,000,  making  over  $2,700,- 
000  a  year.  Five  million  dollars  have  been  expended 
in  the  last  four  years  for  school-houses,  and  the  State 
ought  to  be  pretty  well  supplied.  The  State  fund  will 
be  left  untouched,  which  will  pay  teachers  for  keeping 
up  the  schools  the  year  round. 

The  Penobscot  Indians. — The  Penobscot  or  Old- 
town  tribe  of  Indians,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  number 
500.  They  have  a  school,  at  which  the  average  at- 
tendance last  Fall  was  36.  They  own  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  islands  in  the  Penobscot  River,  containing  an 
area  of  4,482  acres,  and  they  have  1,000  acres  under 
cultivation.     This  tribe  has  cost  the  States  during  the 
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past  year  $7..428.  The  Passamaquoddy  Indians  num- 
bered last  Spring  463,  being  an  increase  of  seven  since 
1859.  Total  number  of  scholars,  67.  During  the  past 
year  the  number  engaged  in  agriculture  was  121,  an 
increase  of  31  over  1860.  This  tribe  has  cost  the  State 
$2,560. 

Cotton  Culture  in  Illinois. — It  is  believed  that 
cotton  can  be  raised  in  Southern  Illinois  with  as  much 
facility  and  as  profitably  as  in  the  cotton  regions  of 
the  Southern  States.  A  large  number  of  persons  have 
been  raising  it  in  that  region  for  many  years,  and  they 
have,  under  their  careless  mode  of  cultivating,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  300  to  500  pounds  per  acre. 
At  ten  cents  per  pound,  this  gives  from  $30  to  $50  to 
the  acre,  and,  reckoning  eight  acres  to  the  field  hand, 
which  is  the  calculation  made  of  the  slave  produc- 
tion in  an  official  report  to  Congress  in  1852,  we  have 
then  $240  to  $400  as  the  year's  product  of  one  hand 
and  eight  acres.  Many  parcels  of  cotton  seed  have  been 
distributed  through  the  Patent  Office,  and  one  or  two 
agricultural  papers  offiir  premiums  for  the  best  samples 
of  Northern  cotton,  to  be  grown  this  year. 

Bibles  Published. — During  the  last  eight  months 
of  1861  the  American  Bible  Society  has  issued  803,000 
Bibles  and  Testaments,  being  321,000  more  than  the 
issue  of  the  like  period  the  previous  year.  The  aver- 
age is  about  4,000  volumes  each  working  day,  or  seven 
volumes  each  working  minute.  This  increase  is  owing 
to  the  great  demand  for  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of 
volunteers,  over  half  a  million  having  gone  for  this 
object  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

Milton's  Watch. — Sir  Charles  Fellows  has  be- 
queathed the  watch  of  Milton  to  the  British  Museum 
in  the  following  terms:  "I  give  and  bequeath  Milton's 
watch  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum,  upon  condition  that  the 
watch  may  be  placed  under  glass,  or  in  some  other 
way  be  always  kept  exposed  to  public  view." 

The  Bible  in  Russia. — A  great  change  is  seen  in 
the  public  disposition  in  Russia  in  regard  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Go.spels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Russian 
tongue  are  selling  freely  in  the  streets  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Hope  may  be  entertained  that,  with  such  a  be- 
ginning, erelong  the  Word  of  God  shall  have  free 
course  and  run,  and  be  glorified  in  all  parts  of  that 
vast  empire. 

Death's  Doings. — The  venerable  Joshua  Wells,  of 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  died  in  Baltimore  county, 
Maryland,  on  February  1st,  in  his  ninety-eighth  year. 
He  was  born  in  1764,  and  became  an  itinerant  preacher 
in  1788,  thus  being  cotemporary  with  Wesley,  Asbury, 
Coke,  and  the  otlier  founders  and  pioneers  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church. Rev.   Harrison  G.   0.  Dwight,  D.  D., 

for  many  years  a  distinguished  missionary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  was  instantly  killed  by  an  accident 
on  the  Troy  and  Rutland  Railroad,  Vermont,  on  Janu- 
ary 25th.  The  car  in  which  he  was  seated  was  blown 
by  a  severe  gale  of  wind  down  a  steep  embankment; 
and  when  Dr.  Dwight  was  reached,  three  minutes  after 
the  occurrence,  he  was  found  dead.  There  was  not  a 
bone  broken,  nor  so  much  as  a  scratch  upon  the  skin. 


Concussion  of  the  brain  produced  his  speedy  death. 

Hev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  D.  D.,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,"  died  at  his  home  in  London  on 
January  26th,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

Gunny  Bags. — These  are  made  from  the  coarse  spun 
fibers  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  India,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.  On  the  Coromandel  coast  this 
plant  is  called  goni,  and  "gunny"  is  a  corruption  of 
this  name.  The  cultivation  of  the  chuti,juie,  or  "gun- 
ny "  has  been  carried  on  for  centuries  in  Bengal,  and 
gives  employment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  inhabitants. 
"Men,  women,  and  children,"  says  Mr.  Henly,  "find 
occupation  there.  Boatmen,  in  their  spare  moments, 
palankeen  carriers,  and  domestic  servants — every  body, 
in  fact,  being  Hindoos — for  Mussulmans  spin  cotton 
only — pass  their  leisure  moments,  distaff  in  hand,  spin- 
ning gunny  twist."  The  patient  and  despised  Hindoo 
wudow  earns  her  bread  in  this  way.  It  is  said  that 
three  hundred  thousand  tuns  of  jute  are  grown  in 
India,  of  which  one  hundred  thousand  tuns  are  ex- 
ported as  gunny  bags,  besides  one  hundred  thousand 
tuns  in  a  raw  state.  The  gunny  bag  is  used  for  a 
great  variety  of"  purposes.  Sugar,  coffee,  spices,  cotton, 
drugs — indeed,  almost  every  article  which  we  pack  in 
dry  casks  and  in  boxes,  is,  in  the  East,  packed  in 
gunny  bags.  It  is  also  made  into  mats,  carpets,  ropes, 
paper,  and  various  other  articles.  It  is  related  that 
the  old  gunny  bags  whict  contained  sugar  are  sold  to 
the  beer  makers,  who  sweeten  their  beer  by  boiling 
the  sugar  out  of  the  bags  and  then  sell  them  to  the 
mat  makers.  Some  six  to  ten  millions  of  gunnies  are 
annually  exported  to  England  and  America,  besides 
some  four  or  five  thousand  tuns  of  the  rope  and  raw 
jute. 

Wearing  the  Beard. — The  fashionable  growth  of 
the  beard,  has  affected  the  trade  of  the  barbers  to  a 
degree  which  is  hardly  credible,  were  it  not  for  statis- 
tics upon  the  subject.  In  Philadelphia  alone,  the  num- 
ber of  barber-shops  has  become  reduced  from  over  two 
hundred  to  less  than  one  hundred ;  the  shaving  brushes 
manufactured  have  declined  one-sixth,  and  the  impor- 
tation of  razors  has  declined  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

Taxation,  here  and  in  England. — The  American 
people  have  hitherto  been  happily  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. The  revenue  for  the  expenses  of  our  economical 
Government — never  exceeding  eighty  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum,  except  in  time  of  war — has  been  raised 
almost  exclusively  from  import  duties.  Direct  taxes 
have  been  wholly  unknown  to  us  as  a  source  of  Fed- 
eral revenue,  except  for  a  brief  period  during  our  last 
war  with  England.  In  Great  Britain  every  thing  is 
taxed  except  bread — but  not  excepting  daylight — to 
raise  an  annual  revenue  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  in  time  of  peace. 
The  chief  sources  of  this  enormous  revenue  are  the  in- 
come tax,  excise  duties,  stamp,  and  import  and  export 
duties.  Promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  wills, 
deeds,  contracts,  insurance  policies,  etc.,  must  be  writ- 
ten on  Government  stamped  paper,  to  render  them 
legal.  From  this  source  the  Government  realizes  about 
thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars  annually.  A  similar 
tax  levied  in  this  country  would  yield  a  much  larger 
amount. 
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(1.)  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Ckrist: 
beiyig  the  Ifidsean  Lectures  for  the  year  1859.  Jji/  C.  J. 
EUlcott,  B.  D.  \2m.o.  382  jpjj.  Boston:  Gould  <&  Lin- 
coln. Cincinnati:  George  /S.  Blanchard. — The  author 
aimed  in  these  lectures  to  produce  a  practical  and  useful 
book,  adapted  to  every  class  of  general  readers.  He 
made  it  his  first  object  to  arrange,  to  comment  upon, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  illustrate  the  principal  events 
of  our  Redeemer's  earthly  history ;  to  show  their  cohe- 
rence, their  connection,  and  their  varied  suggestive 
meanings;  to  place,  as  far  as  possible,  the  different  dis- 
courses in  their  apparently  true  chronological  positions. 
All  this  he  has,  however,  subordinated  to  the  effort  to 
set  forth  the  transcendent  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
viewed  as  one  divine  whole.  How  the  author  enters 
upon  his  work,  and  the  genius  and  spirit  he  brings  to 
its  execution,  may  be  gathered  from  the  only  paragraph 
our  space  will  allow  us  to  copy :  "  It  is  the  deep  feeling 
that  every  effort,  however  humble  and  homely,  to  set 
forth  the  groupings,  the  harmonies,  and  the  signifi- 
cances of  that  holy  History,  is  a  contribution  to  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  our  own  times  that  has  now 
moved  me  to  enter  upon  this  lofty  theme.  Here  it  is, 
and  here  only  is  it,  that  our  highest  ideal  conceptions  of 
perfection  find  only  still  higher  practical  realizations. 
Here  it  is  that,  while  we  humbly  strive  to  trace  the 
lineaments  of  the  outward,  we  can  not  fail  if  we  be 
true  to  God  and  to  our  own  souls,  to  feel  the  workings 
of  the  inward,  and  while  the  eyes  dwell  lovingly  on 
the  inspired  outlines  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  of 
him  crucified,  to  feel  his  image  waxing  clearer  in  the 
soul,  his  eternal  sympathies  mingling  with  our  infirmi- 
ties, and  enlarging  into  more  than  mortal  measures 
the  whole  spiritual  stature  of  the  inner  man." 

(2.)  Personal  Memoirs:  together  with  a  Discussion 
upon  the  Hardships  and  Sufferings  of  Itinerant  Life;  and 
also  a  Discourse  icpon  the  Pastoral  Relation.  By  Rev. 
Robert  Boyd,  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference.  Cincinnati. 
For  sale  by  Poe  &  Hitchcock.  228  pp.  Price,  50 
cents. — This  is  an  entertaining  book;  but  of  the  style 
of  the  entertainment  furnished  its  readers  must  be 
their  own  judges.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work  the 
author  speaks  plainly  of  the  unnecessary  hardships  of 
itinerant  life,  and  gives  from  his  own  experience  some 
useful  hints  both  to  preachers  and  people.  Its  circula- 
tion will,  doubtless,  do  good. 

(3.)  A  Strange  Story.  By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Bart.  Illustrated  by  American  Artists.  8vo.  Paper, 
25  cents.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati : 
Robert  Clarke  <&  Co. 

(4.)  Mistakes  of  Educated  Men.  By  John  S. 
Hart,  LL.  D.,  Editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times,  and 
late  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School.  \2mo. 
Muslin,  gilt.  Price,  50  cents;  paper  covers,  25  cents. 
Published  by  J.  C.  Garrigues,  118  South  F&iirth- Street, 
Philadelphia. — This  admirable  discourse,  already  noticed 
by  us,  has  made  its  reappearance  in  a  new  and  more 


beautiful  typographical  dress.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
anniversary  addresses  which  possess  permanent  in- 
terest, and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  put  in  permanent 
form. 

(5.)  Dr.  Crart's  Annual  Report,  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
makes  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  200  pages,  and  is  replete 
with  the  educational  statistics  of  the  growing  State  of 
the  North- West. 

(6.)  LoNQViEW  Asylum. — We  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
W.  H.  M'Reynolds  for  the  Annual  Report  of  this  mag- 
nificent Asylum  for  the  Insane,  located  in  the  suburbs 
of  Cincinnati. 

(7.)  Harper's  Magazine — 25  cents  per  number,  or 
$3  per  annum — is  kept  on  sale  by  Robert  Clarke  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati. 

(8.)  The  Westminster  Review,  for  January — repub- 
lished by  Leonard  Scott  &  Co. — has  the  following  table 
of  contents:  1.  Law  in  and  for  India.  2.  The  Dramatic 
Poetry  of  Oehlenschliiger.  3.  The  Religious  Heresies 
of  the  Working  Classes.  4.  Income  Tax  Reform.  5. 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier.  6.  On  Translating  Homer. 
7.  Popular  Education  in  Russia.  8.  The  American 
Belligerents — Rights  of  Neutrals.  9.  The  Late  Prince 
Consort.     10.  Cotemporary  Literature. 

(9.)  Report  of  Sanitary  Commission. — Whatever 
can  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  whatever  can  melior- 
ate the  discomforts  of  camp  life,  and  whatever  can 
bring  relief  to  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  suffering 
soldier,  can  not  but  claim  the  attention  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  Christian  people.  This  is  the  more  incum- 
bent upon  us  from  the  fact  that  our  great  army  of 
vindication  and  retribution  is  made  up  of  men  who  do 
not  make  war  a  profession  or  livelihood,  but  who  have 
volunteered  for  the  single  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
Government. 

(10.)  The  Young  Step-Mother;  or,  A  Chronicle  of 
Mistakes.  By  Miss  Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of 
Redely ffe,"  etc.  In  two  volumes.  \2mo.  Paper  covers. 
$1.  Nexo  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  Rickey 
<&  Carroll. — The  writer's  reputation  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  the  character  of  this  her  last 
work. 

(11.)  The  Drama  of  Secession;  or,  Scenes  from 
American  History.  By  W.  H  Barnes,  A.  M.  Paper 
covers.  18mo.  60  pp.  25  cents. — This  drama  is  a  sort 
of  mask,  in  which  the  States  are  among  the  charac- 
ters represented.  The  author  dedicates  his  book  as 
follows: 

•'With  a  prayer  for  the  cause 
Of  land  and  laws, 
We  offer  these  pages 
To  those  of  all  ages 
Whoso  lojal  hearts 
Act  patriot  parte." 
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Echo  Lake. — This  beautiful  engraving  is  from  an 
original  picture  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Gifford.  Its  locality  is 
in  the  Franconia  Notch,  White  Mountains,  that  inex- 
haustible source  of  the  wild,  the  picturesque,  and  the 
grand,  from  which  our  artists  are  now  drawing  some 
of  their  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  pictures.  To  Mr. 
GifFord,  who  ranks  deservedly  among  the  first  men  in 
his  profession,  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  orig- 
inal, sketched  and  painted  by  his  own  hand.  As  to 
the  style  of  the  engraving,  the  verdict  of  our  readers 
will  give  it  a  high  place  in  that  unequaled  series  pro- 
duced for  the  Repository  by  Smillie,  Hinshelwood,  and 
Wellstood. 

The  Western  Book  Committee.— This  important 
body,  in  connection  with  the  Agents  and  Editors,  held 
its  session  for  1862  in  Chicago.  The  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  men  distinguished  for  their  straightforward 
business  qualities;  and  though  every  interest  of  the 
Western  Book  Concern  received  thorough  and  critical 
examination,  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  completed 
in  a  single  day.  The  management  and  results  of  the 
Western  Book  Concern  seemed  to  be  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  entire  business  transacted  during  the  year 
was  about  $260,000,  and  the  net  capital  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  $259,438.23.  There  has  been  a  falling 
ofi"  in  some  of  the  departments,  but  it  is  far  less  than 
was  apprehended.  The  session  was  very  harmonious, 
and  the  brethren  parted  in  the  best  of  spirits,  feeling 
that  the  day  of  peril  had  passed,  and  that  the  Western 
Book  Concern  had  nobly  weathered  the  storm  of  war. 

Foreknowledge  and  Free  Will. — We  have  had 
a  number  of  able  and  well-put  responses  to  the  query 
on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  our  December  num- 
ber. That  in  the  present  issue  was  originally  read 
before  "  The  Lansing  District  Ministerial  Association," 
and  at  their  special  request  forwarded  for  publication. 

The  Western  Virginia  Convention. — The  follow- 
ing eloquent  passage  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  a 
speech,  delivered  by  Rev.  G.  Battelle  in  support  of  a 
motion,  made  in  the  Western  Virginia  Convention,  by 
him  to  ingraft  a  gradual-emancipation  clause  upon  the 
new  Constitution.  The  failure  of  the  Convention  to 
enact  that  clause  must  be  subject  of  profound  regret: 

My  past  and  my  present  are  here ;  and  if  Heaven  please, 
my  future  will  be  here,  to  enjoy  or  suffer  with  this  people 
whatever  in  his  providence  may  yet  be  in  store  for  us.  It 
has  been  as  a  fellow-observer,  and,  I  will  add,  as  a  fellow- 
eufferer  with  them,  that  my  judgment  of  the  system  of  slavery 
among  us  has  been  formed.  We  have  seen  it  seeking  to  in- 
augurate, and  in  many  instances  all  too  successfully,  a  roigo 
of  terror  in  times  of  profound  peace,  of  which  Austria  might 
be  ashamed.  We  have  seen  it  year  by  year  driving  out  from 
our  genial  climate,  and  fruitful  soil,"  and  exhaustless  natural 
resources,  some  of  the  men  of  the  very  best  energy,  talent, 
and  skill  among  our  population.  We  have  seen  also,  in  times 
of  peace,  the  liberty  of  speech  taken  away — the  freedom  of 
the  press  abolished — and  the  willing  minions  of  this  system 
in  hunting  down  their  victims,  spare  from  degradation  and 
insult  neither  the  young,  nor  the  gray-haired  veteran  of 
seventy  winters,  whose  every  thought  was  as  free  from  offense 


against  society  as  is  that  of  the  infant  of  days.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  we  have  seen  its  own  chosen  and  favored  in- 
terpreters, standing  in  the  very  sanctuaries  of  our  political 
Zion,  throughout  the  land,  blaspheming  the  holy  principles 
of  popular  liberty  to  which  the  very  places  where  they  stood 
had  been  consecrated,  by  dooming  my  child  and  every  man's 
child  that  must  live  by  labor  to  a  virtual  and  helpless  slavery. 
And  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  all  this,  we  have  seen  this 
huge  barbaric  raid  against  popular  rights,  and  against  the 
world's  last  hope.  It  has  been  the  merit  of  other  attempted 
revolutions  that  their  motive  at  least  was  a  reaching  upward 
and  forward  after  liberty;  it  is  the  infamy  of  this  that  it  is 
a  reaching  backward  and  downward  after  despotism.  It 
would  put  back  the  hand  on  the  world's  dial  a  thousand 
3'ears.  It  would  put  out  the  world's  light  in  the  darkness 
of  utter  despair.  Surely,  to  the  extent  that  we  have  suffered 
from  these  ills,  our  very  manhood  calls  upon  us  to  guard, 
by  all  reasonable  preventives,  against  their  return. 

Plagiarizing. — One  of  our  correspondents,  in  a  pri- 
vate note,  makes  the  following  remark  about  plagiariz- 
ing, which  will  no  doubt  apply  to  very  many  cases: 

I  am  continually  troubled  in  writing  with  the  fear  that  I 
may  have  unconsciously  been  guilty  of  plundering  the 
thoughts  of  others ;  "  but,"  as  Dr.  Holmes  says,  "  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  ever  once  detected  any  historical  truth  in 
these  sudden  convictions  of  the  antiquity  of  my  new  thought 
or  phrase."  So  if  I  am  ever  found  guilty  of  plagiarism,  I 
shall  at  least  have  the  excuse  that  I  am  ignorantly  so. 

Articles  Declined. — A  long  list  of  articles  is  be- 
fore us,  for  the  most  part  approved.  But  much  time 
must  elapse  before  we  can  find  place  for  the  half  of 
them.  Others  hardly  come  up  to  our  standard,  or  are 
not  exactly  adapted  to  our  columns,  and  are,  therefore, 
respectfully  declined.  Some  of  these  articles  are  from 
brethren  whom  we  would  not  willingly  disoblige. 

JProse. — The  Lion  and  Unicorn,  and  Eagle — an  En- 
glish Woman's  Pleas  for  America;  The  Old  Yellow 
House;  Ten  Years  Between,  or  Romance  and  Reality; 
Images  of  the  Soul;  The  Beauties  of  the  Gospel;  The 
Soldier's  Dream — laid  aside  with  some  hesitation ;  What 
we  call  Casualties;  Genius. 

Foetry. — Fun  in  the  White  House;  Alone;  All  is 
Well — good,  except  a  few  unmusical  lines;  The  Heart 
Transferred  to  Heaven ;  Life's  Unwritten  Romance — 
reads  smoothly,  but  meaning  indistinct;  Beautiful  Clay 
Lies  under  the  Snow;  Mother;  An  Acrostic;  Friend- 
ship— ideas  good,  expression  faulty;  To  Beaufort;  Wil- 
lie is  Dead;  Awake,  my  Harp;  The  House  of  Envy — 
a  translation  from  Ovid,  quite  faithful  to  the  original — 
though  a  free  translation — and  with  some  poetic  merit. 
The  picture  is  as  horrid  as  truthful,  but  too  Roman- 
esque for  a  modern  description;  The  Grave  of  Pontiac; 
Aspiration — the  delicacy  of  the  conception  is  not  fully 
sustained  in  the  poetry ;  Hover  over  Me — the  author 
says,  "  In  reading  the  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Jane  Trimble,  I 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  last  words  spoken 
by  her  dying  son,  'Mother,  hover  over  me;'"  My 
Boy ;  and  The  Triumph. 

The  Aboriginals  of  North  America. — This  an- 
swer to  a  query  in  our  January  number  was  too  long 
for   the   Notes   and   Queries   department.     The  reader 
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will  find  in  it  an  excellent  summation  of  the  arguments 
for  the  theory  that  the  aboriginals  of  our  country  were 
the  descendants  of  the  "lost  tribes"  of  Israel.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  and  not  because  we  indorse  the  theory, 
that  we  have  published  the  article.  The  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions on  the  stones  found  by  Mr.  Wyrick  may  be 
"  genuine  and  of  great  antiquity."  But  is  the  Ilebrew 
character,  in  which  they  are  engraved,  precisely  that 
used  by  the  Hebrews  at  the  period  of  tlie  separation 
of  the  ten  tribes?  Again:  were  the  "lost  tribes"  ever 
lost  in  reality  t 

Southern  Methodism  and  the  Rebellion. — That 
the  Methodist  Church  South  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  rebellion  is  palpable  to  all.  From  the  time  the 
Southern  Methodists  seceded  from  the  Church  because 
tlioy  were  not  allowed  to  have  a  slaveholding  Bishop, 
their  downward  progress  has  been  fearfully  rapid. 
They  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  Pope's  oft-quoted 
couplet  about  familiarity  with  vice: 

"But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

The  Southern  Methodists  first  "endured"  slavery,  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  a  " great  evil,"  then  they  "pitied  " — 
not  the  slave — but  the  slaveholder  who  had  been  in- 
snared  so  very  innocently  and  yet  so  inextricably  in 
the  meshes  of  the  great  system;  finally  they  "em- 
braced" it — saying  to  this  "great  evil,"  be  thou  our 
good ;  and  religion,  and  reason,  and  conscience  were 
subordinated  to  this  ministry.  They  began  by  "  rend- 
ing the  body  of  Christ."  No  wonder  that  in  the  end 
they  struck  hands  with  Satan  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
best  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Lack  of 
fealty  to  the  Church  was  soon  followed  by  treason  to 
the  State. 

Look  at  the  facts.  Southern  Methodist  papers,  Con- 
ferences, and  ministers  have  been  foremost  in  foment- 
ing the  rebellion.  We  see  it  in  their  cooperation  with 
the  "border  ruflians,"  who  sought  to  overrun  Kansas; 
we  see  it  in  their  leadership  of  the  mobs  which  have 
broken  up  our  Conferences  in  Texas,  pursued  and 
kill'ed  our  preachers  in  the  highway  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  and  wasted  and  scattered  our  people  in  all 
these  States;  we  see  it  in  the  indorsement  of  the  re- 
bellion by  their  Conferences,  in  its  unblushing  advo- 
cacy by  their  press,  and  in  the  support  given  to  it  by 
the  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  Church  South.  Had 
the  Methodists  of  Maryland  gone  witb  the  Church 
South  in  1844,  the  State  would  have  gone  with  the  se- 
cessionists in  1861.  Nothing  else  than  her  adherence 
to  the  old  Methodist  Church  saved  Western  Virginia 
from  plunging  into  that  abyss  of  crime  and  ruin  in 
which  Eastern  Virginia  is  so  completely  ingulfed. 
Missouri,  where,  in  1844,  the  true  Methodism  of  the 
State  was  crushed  out  by  the  iron  heel  of  power,  sits 
desolate  and  alone.  Some  honorable  individual  excep- 
tions are  found  in  all  the  border  States.  Amid  the 
fiery  storm  that  was  sweeping  away  every  thing  sacred 
and  patriotic  around  them,  they  have  stood  firm  in 
their  fealty  to  the  commonwealth.  Such  men  will  not 
be  likely  to  remain  long  in  a  communion  so  blackened 
with  the  dark  crime  of  treason.  In  Kentucky  there 
are  many  true  and  noble  patriots,  both  in  the  ministry 
and  membership  of  the  Methodist  Church  South.  They 
repudiated  and  rebuked  the  treason  sent  forth  in  the 


columns  of  the  Nashville  Advocate.  And  well  was  it 
for  the  Methodism  and  people  of  Kentucky  that  these 
traitorous  sheets  were  at  an  early  date  excluded  from 
circulating  among  them.  Yet  for  a  time  the  State 
vibrated  in  the  balance.  It  was  saved  only  as  by  fire. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  ecclesiastical  position  they 
will  assume  when  this  rebellion  is  crushed  out. 

When  the  history  of  this  rebellion  shall  be  written — 
when  its  causes  and  its  agencies  shall  be  fully  known 
and  exposed,  not  a  small  portion  of  the  responsibility 
must  fall  upon  the  Methodist  Church  South. 

Peogkess  of  the  National  Cause — The  Issue. — 
We  closed  our  last  number  somewhat  jubilant  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  first  general  order  of  the  new 
Secretary  of  War.  It  looked  as  though  work  was  in- 
tended. And  certainly  work  has  followed.  Our  recent 
victories  are  the  sure  presage  of  the  coming  triumph 
of  our  national  cause.  The  events  of  the  past  few 
weeks  make  a  brilliant  chronicle  in  our  national  his- 
tory. The  victories  of  Garfield  in  Eastern  Kentucky 
and  of  Thomas  at  Mill  Springs,  have  been  followed  by 
others  still  more  brilliant  and  decisive.  The  capture 
of  Roanoke  Island,  together  with  the  entire  control  of 
Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds,  and  the  harbors,  riv- 
ers, and  cities  bordering  upon  them,  threatening  the 
rear  of  both  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  is  a  flank  move- 
ment of  the  most  important  character.  The  capture 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson — the  latter  after  the 
greatest  and  hardest-fought  battle  that  ever  occurred 
upon  the  American  continent,  and  involving  the  loss 
to  the  rebels  of  a  whole  army  with  all  its  munitions- 
was  a  stunning  blow  to  their  cause.  The  evacuation 
of  Bowling  Green,  the  evacuation  of  Clarksville,  the 
evacuation  and  flight  from  Nashville,  and  finally  the 
evacuation  of  Columbus,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Missis- 
sippi rebeldom,  complete  the  series  of  rebel  disasters  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  this  date.  They  show  that 
the  rebel  forces  are  demoralized  and  the  rebel  cause 
prostrate  in  all  that  region.  The  exploit  of  the  la- 
mented Lander  at  Bloomery's  Gap  and  the  advance  of 
General  Banks  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  are,  we 
trust,  only  precursors  of  other  and  grander  movements 
of  the  great  army  which  has  so  long  been  "  quiet  along 
the  Potomac."  In  Missouri  our  successes  have  been 
equally  marked.  The  fugacious  Price — long  trained  to 
running — has  been  put  to  the  top  of  his  speed.  His 
progress  southward  through  Western  Arkansas  has 
been  less  triumphal  than  destructive. 

All  these,  we  trust,  are  but  the  beginning  of  victo- 
ries which  shall  make  the  pillars  of  rebellion  tremble 
to  their  fall,  and  fill  the  arches  of  the  temple  of  liberty 
with  the  joyful  shouts  of  exultant  freemen.  And  yet 
we  must  not  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  other 
battles  are  yet  to  be  fought,  other  gallant  martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  yet  to  be  offered  up,  and  other 
sad  reverses  may  yet  be  experienced.  Perhaps  we 
have  not  yet  made  one-half  of  the  great  sacrifice  which 
is  to  expiate  our  national  guilt.  Indeed,  we  have  not 
yet  passed  the  point  where  we  are  saved  from  the  peril 
of  compromising  with  that  crime  and  bequeathing  its 
final  expiation  to  our  children.  Compromising  with 
slavery  and  making  concessions  to  it,  not  called  for  by 
the  Constitution,  have  been  the  source  of  untold  evil  to 
the  nation.  It  has  corrupted  the  public  service  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  Government ;  it  has  tainted  the 
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political  atmosphere,  and  in  the  end  it  brought  our 
whole  Government  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  enough  of  public  virtue 
remains  in  the  nation  to  save  us. 

Fallen  Heroes  op  the  West. — While  we  exult  in 
our  recent  national  victories,  let  us  not  forget  the  fallen 
heroes  whose  blood  is  the  price  at  which  they  have  been 
bought.  Illinois  and  Indiana  have  gloriously  borne 
the  palm  in  the  great  struggle  at  Fort  Donelson,  and 
many  a  home  in  both  those  States  now  mourns  a  lost 
one  that  will  never  return.  We  reiterate  the  fact,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  ought  to  cause  every  patriot  heart  to 
throb  with  gratitude  to  the  dead  and  sympathy  with 
the  bereavv"^d,  that  these  men — fathers,  brothers,  lovers, 
sons — went  out  from  prairie  farms,  and  Western  work- 
shops, and  counting-rooms;  and  there,  in  the  snow-clad 
ravines  of  the  Cumberland,  each  by  himself,  offered  up 
a  life  as  dear  to  him  as  ours  to  us,  for  his  country. 
They  sleep  in  their  cold  shroud  there,  that  we  may  en- 
joy comforts  and  privileges  here.  They  have  borne 
cold,  and  frost,  and  storm;  they  have  met  the  fury  of 
the  cannon  blast;  they  have  charged  on  the  deadly 
breach,  that  we  might  have  a  free  and  honored  Gov- 
ernment. A  thousand  homes  are  desolate.  Gray -haired 
fathers — sons  who  are  the  supports  of  widowed  mothers — 
young  men  in  their  prime  and  youth,  in  the  first  flush 
of  life,  have  gone  forth  to  death  on  that  immortal  field, 
that  they  might  preserve  freedom,  and  justice,  and  gov- 
ernment to  their  countrymen.  On  those  silent  graves 
by  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  will  be  built  up  all 
that  our  posterity  shall  enjoy  of  order,  and  govern- 
ment, and  union ;  and  future  historians  will  ascribe  to 
those  wintery  days  of  battle  the  success  and  perma- 
nency of  a  great  and  glorious  republic. 

All  honor,  then,  to  the  fallen  heroes  of  the  West ! 
Their  triumph  determines  the  destiny  of  the  great  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi;  their  heroic  achievement  was 
the  breaking  of  the  morning  light  upon  the  dark  night 
of  the  Republic !  Bereaved  friends,  let  it  comfort  you 
to  know  that  your  dear  ones  have  fallen  fighting  glo- 
riously for  all  that  is  dear  to  an  American  freeman ; 
let  it  cheer  you  to  know  that  they  did  not  die  in  vain ! 
Bereaved  wife,  that  husband's  life  was  an  offering  at 
the  shrine  of  his  country.  With  wondering  interest 
will  those  little  orphaned  boys  receive  from  your  lips 
the  story  of  their  father's  heroism,  and  it  shall  fire 
their  young  hearts  with  a  quenchless  love  of  country. 
Bereaved  mother,  let  it  comfort  thee  to  know  that  the 
last  earthly  thoughts  of  thy  hero  son  were  of  mother 
and  of  home,  and  for  these  he  was  willing  to  die. 
Sister,  not  loosened  are  the  ties  that  bound  thee  to  thy 
noble  brother ;  for  now  is  he  doubly  noble  and  doubly 
dear  to  thy  heart;  and  in  the  years  to  come  with  con- 
scious pride,  not  unraingled  with  the  deepest  sentiment, 
wilt  thou  claim  for  thyself  the  honor  of  a  brother 
fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

But  not  those  alone  who  perished  upon  the  field 
of  battle  shall  wear  the  honors  of  "  fallen  heroes." 
The  man  who  dies  in  camp,  or  upon  the  march,  or  by 
accidental  death  while  in  his  country's  service,  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  honor  with  him  who  falls  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.     He  dies  for  his  country. 

The  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  ever  been  the  seed  of 
the  Church.  Will  not  the  blood  of  our  heroes  be  the 
seed  of  freedom  to  the  nation? 


An  Appeal  in  Behalf  op  the  Central  Chris- 
TiAN  Advocate. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Book  Committee  a  special  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Church  in  behalf  of  the 
Central  Christian  Advocate.  The  importance  of  the 
subject,  involving  as  it  does  our  great  Church  interests 
in  the  South- West,  entitles  that  appeal  to  a  place  in 
our  columns.  We,  therefore,  append  it  entire,  and 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it : 

The  condition  and  necessities  of  the  Central  Christian  Ad- 
vocate have  already  been  placed  before  the  Church.  The 
Agents  of  the  Western  Book  Concern  have  done  and  will  do 
all  they  can  to  sustain  it.  But  their  power  is  limited,  and 
these  are  not  times  to  warrant  agents  in  exceeding  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  them. 

Could  we  speak  to  the  whole  Church,  its  response  would 
be  unhesitatingly  and  unanimously — the  Central  must  live. 
It  is  the  pioneer  flag  of  our  old  Methodism — true  to  God  and 
true  to  the  country — waving  over  soil  wrongly  wrested  from 
the  Church,  and  destined  to  be  redeemed.  If  the  Central 
was  ever  necessary — and  who  can  doubt  it? — it  is  tenfold 
more  necessary  now.  Since  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  has  become  so  deeply  complicated  with  treason  and 
rebellion,  all  true-hearted,  Union-loving  men  will  be  moved 
to  com©  out  of  her.  The  loyal  citizens  of  the  States  will  be- 
come suspicious  of  her  claims,  character,  and  influence.  Our 
Conferences  will  no  longer  be  mobbed,  our  ministers  will  no 
longer  be  persecuted  and  murdered,  and  our  members  will 
no  longer  be  peeled  and  wasted.  It  is  no  time  to  strike  our 
flag  when  the  clarion  notes  of  victory  are  already  beginning 
to  make  jubilant  all  true  and  loyal  hearts.  It  must  not  be 
done.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  the  old  Methodist  Church — 
just  as  she  was  before  she  was  rent  and  torn  by  the-pro- 
slavery  faction  of  1844 — before  the  people  of  Missouri  and 
the  South-West.  The  public  mind  in  all  that  region  is  in  a 
transition  state  on  the  question  of  slavery.  Now  is  the  time 
to  aid  its  crystallization  in  the  form  of  truth.  We  can  do 
this  best  of  all,  and  most  efficiently  through  a  paper  printed 
upon  the  spot. 

We  Avill  not  enter  into  detailed  statements.  We  M'ill  not 
enter  into  labored  arguments.  We  will  only  ask  the  think- 
ing men  of  the  Church  to  look  at  the  subject,  and  to  con- 
sider the  vast  interests  that  are  at  stake.  It  is  not  the 
cause  of  a  single  Conference,  of  a  single  Church,  or  of  a 
special  locality,  but  it  is  the  cause  of  God  and  of  humanity 
in  whole  States  and  Territories  that  is  to  be  affected  by  this 
issue.  The  paper  ought  not  to  go  down,  and  least  of  all  in 
such  a  time  as  this.  It  would  be  a  burning  shame  to  the 
Church.  It  would  convict  her  either  of  not  comprehending 
the  magnitude  of  her  mission,  or  of  lacking  the  enlightened 
liberality  necessary  to  its  achievement.  And  yet  we  speak 
advisedly,  giving  utterance  to  the  unanimous  sentiment  of 
the  Western  Book  Committee,  at  whose  instance  and  ap- 
pointment we  make  our  appeal,  when  we  say  that  without 
timely  and  efficient  pecuniary  aid,  this  calamity  to  our  cause 
and  this  dishonor  to  the  Church  are  inevitable. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? 

1.  Let  every  one,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  Church 
he  lives,  inclose  $1.50 — the  price  of  one  year's  subscription — 
to  Thomas  J.  Maslin,  the  Agent  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
thus  become  a  subscriber  to  the  paper. 

2.  We  invoke  the  liberal-minded  friends  of  the  cause  to 
second  the  proposition  of  Bishop  Morris  to  raise  a  fund  in 
the  form  of  a  donation  to  support  the  Central  this  year. 
For  this  purpose  please  forward  at  once  $1,  $5,  $10,  $100,  or 
any  other  number  of  dollars,  to  T.  J.  Maslin  at  St.  Louis ; 
to  W.  M.  Doughty,  Chicago;  Poe  &  Hitchcock,  Cincinnati; 
S.  H.  Nesbit,  Pittsburg;  I.  S.  Bingham,  Auburn,  New  York; 
Carlton  &  Porter,  New  York  city ;  or  E.  0.  Haven,  fioston  ; 
and  these  brethren  will  see  that  said  contributions  are  ac- 
knowledged weekly  in  the  papers  where  they  are  received. 

[Signed,]  D.  W.  Clark,     ) 

T.  K.  CoRKHiLL,  >Com. 

L.   HlTCHCOl'K,     J 
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THE    MAID    OF    SARAGOSSA. 


BT    PROF.    SAMUEI-    W.    WILLIAMS. 


FROM  the  period  of  the  Punic  wars  to  the 
present  time  the  Spanish  peninsula  has  been 
the  scene  of  stirring  and  tragic  events.  By 
turns  under  the  domination  of  Phoenicians, 
Romans,  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Saracens,  it 
has  exhibited  a  field  on  which  the  grandest 
dramas  of  history  have  been  played.  The  con- 
quests of  Hannibal,  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  Cid,  the  wars  of  the  Caliphs  and  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the  palaces  of  Cordova 
and  the  Alhambra,  the  ancient  schools  of  learn- 
ing and  of  medicine,  the  mosques  of  Islam  and 
the  cathedrals  of  Christian  worship,  the  spirit 
of  adventure  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  world, 
render  Spain  famous,  and  invest  it  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Nor  are  modern  times 
and  the  years  of  the  present  century  wanting 
in  those  heroic  events  which  stir  the  blood  and 
excite  the  admiration  of  mankind.  When  the 
tale  of  Numantia  or  of  Saguntum  is  read  in 
classic  pages  let  not  the  student  forget  that 
many  centuries  subsequently,  and  among  a  peo- 
ple no  less  brave  than  the  Celtiberians,  another 
town  and  another  fortress  in  the  same  province 
suffered  a  siege  as  terrible  and  as  wasting  as 
that  of  Saguntum,  and  even  fuller  of  glory  from 
the  self-sacrifice  of  its  inhabitants — the  siege  of 
Saraqossa. 

The  grandeur  of  Spain  culminated  with  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  and  began  to  decline  under 
Philip  the  Second.  The  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  destruction  of  the  great  armada, 
struck  heavy  blows  at  her  continental  posses- 
sions and  her  naval  supremacy.  Under  the 
Bourbons  the  decline  was  most  rapid,  and  from 
a  first-rate  power  Spain  became  a  petty  sover- 
eignty, too  feeble  to  excite  the  cupidity  or  pro- 
voke the  jealousy  of  her  neighboring  States. 

Vol.  XXII.— 17 


At  the  time  of  Napoleon's  election  to  the 
French  empire  in  1804,  Charles  IV  was  king 
of  Spain.  He  was  a  weak-minded,  superstitious 
sovereign,  and  was  easily  controlled  by  his 
queen  and  an  unprincipled  favorite,  Manuel 
Godoy.  The  latter  was  surnamed  Prince  of  the 
Peace  from  the  part  he  took  in  negotiating  a 
disgraceful  treaty  at  Basle,  in  1795.  Charles 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Bourbons,  a  family 
which  has  produced  few  names  worthy  of  note, 
and  whose  political  principles  were  every-where 
the  same — the  people  for  the  king,  and  never 
the  king  for  the  people.  In  France  the  Bour- 
bons were  proscribed,  their  estates  confiscated, 
and  their  persons  outlawed.  War  had  driven 
them  from  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  the  Span- 
ish king  was  the  last  crowned  representative 
of  his  race.  His  imbecility  and  unconcern  ren- 
dered his  kingdom  the  prey  of  corrupt  minis- 
ters, and  even  produced  dissensions  in  his  own 
household.  While  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
shaking  itself  from  the  lethargy  of  ages,  break- 
ing the  fetters  of  royal  despotism,  and  emanci- 
pating itself  from  the  dogmas  of  the  schools, 
Spain  reposed  in  its  sloth,  and  hugged  the  in- 
cubus which  lay  upon  it.  A  revolution  was 
needed  to  awaken  it,  and  a  revolution  came. 

With  a  view  to  humble  England,  and  as  a 
retaliation  for  her  arbitrary  search  of  neutral 
vessels,  as  well  as  to  force  her  to  treat  with 
him  as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  France,  Na- 
poleon, in  the  Fall  of  1806,  published  his  cele- 
brated Berlin  decree,  declaring  the  British  isles 
blockaded,  shutting  up  the  ports  of  France 
against  British  vessels,  and  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  British  goods.  Into  the  same  pol- 
icy he  brought  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and,  as  upper  Italy 
was  already  under  his  control,  the  continent 
was  nearly  unanimous  in  excluding  British 
manufactures,  Portugal  and  Sweden  were  yet 
open  to  English  ships,  nor  would  these  kingdoms 
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wholly  accede  to  the  French  or  continental  sys- 
tem. Napoleon  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  his 
efforts  to  humiliate  his  bitterest  enemy,  and  to 
compel  the  vigorous  execution  of  the  embargo 
he  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  in 
reference  to  the  position  of  Portugal.  By  this 
arrangement  the  kingdom  was  to  be  divided 
into  smaller  States,  and  parceled  out  among 
the  retainers  and  friends  of  the  two  contracting 
parties,  between  whom  there  was  to  be  a  close 
and  intimate  alliance.  Godoy  was  nominated 
prince  of  Algarves  and  Alentejo,  the  king  of 
Etruria  as  king  of  Northern  Lusitania,  with 
Oporto  for  his  capital,  and  the  other  provinces 
and  possessions  of  Portugal  were  to  be  held  in 
sequestration  for  disposal  at  some  subsequent 
time. 

The  Spanish  monarch  who  had  so  readily 
entered  into  the  agreement  to  dispossess  the 
princes  of  Portugal,  and  to  divide  their  terri- 
tory with  the  hope  of  advancing  his  own  favor- 
ites and  securing  a  portion  for  himself,  soon 
obtained  his  reward.  He  who  was  so  willing 
to  invade  a  sister  kingdom  and  share  in  its 
despoilment  was  himself  despoiled.  The  crafty 
are  indeed  taken  in  their  own  deceit. 

The  taste  of  the  Peninsular  treasure  in  Por- 
tugal perhaps  gave  Napoleon  a  relish  for  the 
whole,  and  circumstances  seemed  favorable  to 
his  making  himself  master  of  it.  Before  his 
intentions  toward  Spain  became  manifest,  a  dis- 
sension had  arisen  between  Charles  and  his  son 
Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Austurias.  The  young 
prince  was  the  leader  of  the  progressive  party — 
if  such  a  name  may  be  used  for  a  nation  where 
there  was  neither  progress  nor  power — and 
headed  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  his  father  of  the 
throne.  On  the  discovery  of  this  plot  Ferdi- 
nand was  arrested.  He  disclaimed  all  inten- 
tions of  violence  beyond  that  of  removing 
Godoy,  and  to  make  good  his  submission,  meanly 
betrayed  his  late  accomplices  and  advisers.  But 
not  80  easily  was  the  hatred  universally  felt 
toward  Godoy  subdued.  The  Spanish  people 
were  not  so  obsequious  to  the  French  interests 
as  the  Prince  had  been,  and  when  he  issued  an 
order  in  the  Spring  of  1808  to  the  council  of 
Castile  to  send  the  whole  garrison  of  Madrid  to 
Aranjuez,  where  the  royal  family  then  were,  the 
whole  population  considered  it  a  betrayal  of  the 
city  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were 
even  then  suspected  of  designs  against  the 
kingdom.  When  the  troops  were  sent  off  a 
tumult  arose  in  the  streets,  and  a  large  body 
of  the  citizens  accompanied  them.  On  their 
way  they  publicly  avowed  their  intentions  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  obnoxious  favorite.  As 
they  drew  near  to  Aranjuez  the  king,  trembling 


for  his  safety,  agreed  to  dismiss  Godoy;  but 
this  concession  was  not  sufficient.  Their  old 
Castilian  blood  was  fairly  aroused,  and  they 
demanded  more.  Ferdinand,  who  had  hitherto 
seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  these  proceedings, 
now  came  forward,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  and  Charles  was  compelled  to 
abdicate  in  his  favor. 

As  soon  as  Ferdinand  obtained  the  crown  he 
recalled  his  old  partisans  whom  Godoy  had  ex- 
iled, and  wrote  to  the  Emperor  demanding  his 
protection,  and  asking  a  princess  of  his  family 
in  marriage.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
leased from  immediate  danger,  retracted  his 
abdication  as  forced  from  him,  and  applied  to 
Napoleon  for  his  interposition.  As  both  parties 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  he  invited  them  to  an 
interview  with  him  in  his  city  of  Bayonne  near 
the  borders  of  Spain.  On  their  arrival  Napo- 
leon recognized  Charles  as  king,  and  induced 
him  to  resign  his  rights  to  himself.  Ferdinand 
and  the  other  princes  also  relinquished  their  title 
to  the  succession,  and  the  Spanish  throne  was 
now  at  Napoleon's  disposal.  This  transferring 
of  crowns,  and  States,  and  peoples  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  Bourbon  principles,  and  they  at 
least  had  no  right  to  complain. 

The  Spanish  throne  being  thus  vacant,  Napo- 
leon proclaimed  his  brother  Joseph  king.  For 
almost  any  other  people  this  would  have  been 
a  good  choice.  During  the  few  months  he  had 
been  king  of  Naples  he  did  more  to  promote 
the  real  interests  of  his  subjects  and  develop 
the  resources  of  his  kingdom  than  the  Bourbons 
had  done  for  ages.  Joseph,  more  of  a  philoso- 
pher than  a-  statesman,  was  unequal  to  his  new 
position,  and  he  found  the  crown  sit  uneasily 
upon  his  brow.  The  Spanish  people  could  not 
be  induced  to  transfer  their  fealty  from  a  dynasty 
to  which  they  were  stupidly  attached  so  readily 
as  their  monarchs  transferred  the  crown.  The 
Junta  of  Seville,  as  representatives  of  the  entire 
South  of  Spain,  declared  the  act  of  abdication 
on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  ineffective  and  void. 
In  the  name  of  the  nation  they  declared  him 
king;  to  him  they  swore  allegiance;  in  his  cause 
they  resolved  to  die,  and  they  called  upon  their 
countrymen  to  arm  with  them  in  defense  of 
their  independence,  their  freedom,  and  their  laws. 
Their  example  was  speedily  followed.  Every 
province  in  Spain  stirred  up  its  strength,  and 
the  insurrection  assumed  a  formidable  aspect. 
In  a  few  places  where  the  people  were  over- 
awed by  the  French  garrisons  there  were  no 
demonstrations  of  the  national  enthusiasm,  but 
every-where  else  the  people  rose  in  arms  against 
the  invaders.  Juntas  were  formed  in  the  larger 
cities,  the  great  founderies  were  put  into  opera- 
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tion  for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  clothing  and 
arms  distributed,  and  even  deputations  were 
sent  to  England  to  solicit  assistance. 

From  the  outset  the  importance  and  danger 
of  the  contest  were  apparent.  Reenforcements 
were  poured  into  Spain  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch. Burgos,  Vittoria,  and  other  towns  along 
the  great  road  from  France  to  Madrid  were 
strongly  occupied,  and  siege  laid  to  all  the 
strong  places  where  the  Spanish  patriots  were 
intrenched.  Various  success  attended  the  French 
arms.  All  the  principal  towns  which  had  re- 
volted were  compelled  to  submit,  and  taxes  and 
requisitions  were  levied  without  difficulty  in 
the  name  of  King  Joseph.  The  province  of  Ar- 
ragon  was  more  successful  in  maintaining  itself 
against  the  French.  The  Junta  of  Saragossa 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  war  in  downright 
earnest.  Don  Joseph  Palafox,  only  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  was  chosen  commander  of 
the  Spanish  troops  in  Arragon,  and  by  inde- 
fatigable exertions  he  succeeded  in  arming  and 
reducing  to  discipline  an  army  of  over  ten 
thousand  men,  which  was  continually  augment- 
ed by  reenforcements.  After  suffering  three 
defeats  in  June,  1808,  Palafox  withdrew  to 
Saragossa,  determined  to  sustain  a  siege  rather 
than  surrender.  Few  generals  would  have 
thought  of  defending  such  a  city.  Its  only 
protection  was  a  low  brick  wall  without  out- 
works, and  pierced  by  eight  gates.  Though  the 
houses  were  in  general  strongly  built  and  nearly 
fireproof,  they  were  not  safe  against  bombs. 
The  massive  convents  and  churches,  however, 
served  as  fortresses  for  the  citizens. 

The  siege  began  on  the  16th  of  June.  The 
citizens  made  every  effort  to  strengthen  their 
means  of  defense,  and  even  the  women  helped. 
They  formed  themselves  into  companies,  some 
to  relieve  the  wounded  and  some  to  carry  water, 
wine,  and  provisions  to  those  who  defended  the 
walls.  Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  was 
AuGUSTiNA  Zaragoza,  a  handsome  woman  of 
the  lower  class,  and  at  that  time  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  At  one  of  the  city  gates  the 
sand-bag  battery  erected  by  the  Saragossans 
was  frequently  destroyed  and  as  often  recon- 
structed. During  the  night  of  the  28th  and 
the  following  day  the  carnage  here  was  dread- 
ful. Augustina,  employed  in  carrying  refresh- 
ments, arrived  at  this  battery  at  a  moment 
when  not  a  man  who  defended  it  was  left  alive. 
For  a  time  the  citizens  hesitated  to  re-man 
the  guns.  Augustina,  arrayed  in  a  simple  habit, 
a  cross  suspended  from  her  neck,  her  dark  hair 
disheveled,  and  her  face  expressive  of  unflinch- 
ing firmness,  sprang  forward  over  the  dead  and 
dying,  snatched  a  match   from   the  hand  of   a 


dead  artillerist,  and  fired  off  a  six-and-twenty- 
pounder;  then,  leaping  upon  the  gun,  made  a 
solemn  vow  never  to  quit  it  alive  during  the 
siege.  Her  example  infused  new  courage  into 
the  hearts  of  the  besieged.  The  Saragossans 
rushed  into  the  battery  and  renewed  the  fire 
with  greater  vigor  than  ever,  Augustina  still 
retaining  her  post,  and  serving  her  gun  with  the 
utmost  coolness  and  bravery. 

The  siege  continued  without  interruption  for 
two  months,  when  it  was  raised  only  to  be 
renewed  again  toward  the  close  of  December. 
The  citizens  were  determined  never  to  submit, 
and  when  the  second  siege  began  they  fought 
with  more  terrible  energy  than  before.  Augus- 
tina again  took  her  place  at  the  battery,  and 
when  Palafox  visited  that  quarter,  "  See,  Gen- 
eral," said  she,  with  cheerful  countenance,  point- 
ing to  the  gun,  "  I  am  once  more  w^ith  my  old 
friend."  Her  husband  was  severely  wounded, 
and  she  pointed  the  cannon  at  the  enemy  while 
he  lay  bleeding  among  his  companions  at  her 
side.  Frequently  she  was  at  the  head  of  an 
assaulting  party,  sword  in  hand,  with  her  cloak 
wrapped  around  her,  cheering  the  soldiers  and 
encouraging  them  by  her  example.  Constantly 
exposed  as  she  was,  she  escaped  unhurt;  yet  once 
she  was  thrown  into  a  ditch  and  nearly  suffo- 
cated by  the  dead  and  dying  who  covered  her. 

The  Saragossans  fought  with  a  courage  and 
desperation  worthy  of  a  better  government,  a 
higher  civilization,  and  a  purer  religion;  but 
they  were  compelled  to  capitulate  at  the  last. 
What  war  itself  could  not  do  pestilence  did. 
Over  twenty  thousand  perished  by  the  plague, 
and  the  city  was  surrendered.  After  the  siege 
was  ended  Palafox  bade  Augustina  to  choose 
her  own  reward,  promising  in  the  name  of  the 
city  it  should  be  granted.  She  modestly  chose 
to  retain  the  rank  she  had  usurped,  and  asked 
to  be  made  an  engineer  of  artillery,  and  she 
was  at  once  commissioned.  A  pension  was  set- 
tled upon  her,  and  the  daily  pay  of  an  artillery- 
man. She  was  also  aTithorized  to  wear  a  small 
shield  of  honor  embroidered  upon  the  sleeve  of 
her  gown,  with  the  name  of  the  city  engraved 
upon  it.  Augustina  afterward  removed  to  Se- 
ville, and  when  Lord  Byron  visited  that  city  he 
saw  her  daily  walking  on  the  public  square 
decorated  with  medals  and  orders  bestowed 
upon  her  by  the  Junta.  Nothing  is  known  of 
her  after-life.  She  died  in  obscurity  in  1857, 
aged  seventy-one  years,  and  was  buried  with 
military  honors.  But  her  name  has  become 
famous  in  history,  Iti  poetry,  and  in  art.  Lord 
Byron  commemorates  her  virtues  in  "  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  Wilkie  upon  canvas,  and 
the  sculptor  Bell  in  marble. 
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LAME  FOR  LIFE. 


BY    VIRGINIA    F.     TOWN SEND. 


I  LAID  down  the  book,  to  the  reading  of 
which  I  had  compelled  myself  for  an  hour, 
and  listened.  I  said  that  I  thought  it  was  best 
so,  that  I  hoped  he  would  never  come  back; 
but  here,  as  is  often  the  case,  I  did  not  deal 
honestly  with  myself.  My  words  did  not  reach 
the  great  fact  which  lay  underneath  all  the 
storm  of  bitterness  and  indignation  which  had 
surged  over  me. 

The  wind  was  blowing  outside  with  a  harsh, 
turbid  voice  that  occasionally  subsided  into  a 
low,  melancholy  cvj,  as  if  a  thought  of  the 
Summer,  with  all  its  pomp  and  beauty  broken 
down  and  vanished,  pierced  it  for  a  moment — 
as  the  thought  of  another  Summer  pierced  my 
memory — a  Summer  whose  landscapes  of  the 
heart  had  been  fairer  with  blossoms  and  the 
promise  of  golden  fruit  than  the  one  which 
had  just  gone  over  the  earth  and  left  it — as  the 
other  Summer  had  left  me. 

When  this  thought  strayed  among  my  feel- 
ings, I  put  it  away  as  one  instinctively  does  a 
sudden  blow,  and  rose  up  resolved  to  listen  to 
that  November  wind  no  longer.  I  put  my 
hands  behind  me  after  a  fashion  which  had 
become  a  habit  with  me,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room. 

A  year  ago  that  very  month  I  had  promised 
to  be  the  wife  of  Andrew  Fuller,  and  I  had 
promised  this  in  tender  and  solemn  faith,  with- 
out a  doubt  that  my  heart  would  fulfill  its  cov- 
enant till  death. 

I  was  young  then;  I  am  older  and  wiser 
now,  with  the  wisdom  which  years  and  experi- 
ence give,  and,  looking  back,  I  can  see  where 
the  rocks  lay  dark  and  threatening  under  the 
bright  sea  of  our  f-uture.  I  was  an  only  child, 
petted  and  indulged  from  my  youth  by  my 
parents  so  long  as  we  dwelt  together,  and  when 
they  went  to  dwell  under  the  narrow  roof  built 
by  the  Summer  grasses,  "in  the  hope  of  a  res- 
urrection unto  life  immortal,"  my  aunt,  a  child- 
less widow,  took  me  to  her  home,  and  there  was 
no  change  in  the  atmosphere  of  tenderness  and 
indulgence  which  had  constantly  surrounded  my 
life. 

I  was  by  nature  impulsive  and  high  spirited; 
and  as  any  thing  like  control  of  my  wishes  and 
tastes  was  absolutely  new  to  me,  so  was  it  most 
distasteful  and  repellent, 

Andrew  had  never  discovered  this,  for  I  was 
plastic  with  all  those  who  loved  me,  and  neither 
of  us  ever  suspected  that  a  spirit  of  bitter  pride 
and    opposition    could   be   awakened    in    liearts 


which  would  have  borne  the  sacrifice  of  all 
things  for  love  of  the  other. 

But  the  time  of  trial  and  disclosure  came,  as 
it  must  sooner  or  later  to  all  hearts,  and  then 
there  is  none  to  help  if  they  have  not  learned 
the  lesson  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness  from 
the  great  Heart  which  has  throbbed  through 
all  the  ages  of  the  world  with  forbearance  and 
forgiveness  for  all  who  seek  it. 

For  myself  I  was  rash  and  headstrong  at  this 
time  to  which  I  have  come,  and  Andrew  was 
what  a  man  in  his  youth  is  so  likely  to  be — 
inconsiderate  and  authoritative. 

It  happened  on  this  wise.  My  aunt  was 
visited  frequently  by  a  cousin  of  her  dear  hus- 
band, who  was  a  woman  fashionable  and  friv- 
olous, with  neither  sound  principles,  judgment, 
or  heart.  Still  she  was  lively,  witty,  fascina- 
ting, and  affected  a  great  fondness  for  me.  She 
lived  in  the  city,  and  my  country  home  was 
fifty  miles  distant. 

This  lady  had  invited  me  to  pass  a  part  of 
the  Winter  at  her  home,  and  it  was  not  singu- 
lar that  the  desire  to  make  this  visit  and 
enjoy  something  of  the  excitement  and  pleasure 
of  city  life  should  take  strong  possession  of  me. 

This  desire  was  hightened  by  the  knowledge 
that  Andrew  was  to  be  absent  all  Winter;  for  it 
had  been  settled  that  he  should  return  when 
the  fingers  of  the  Spring  sunshine  unloosed 
the  white  flannels  of  Winter,  and  then  we 
should  give  each  other  the  new  names  and 
relations  we  had  promised, 

I  had  always  an  intuition  that  Andrew  did 
not  fancy  my  aunt's  cousin;  yet  it  was  with 
no  doubt  of  a  hearty  participation  on  his  part 
in  my  pleasure  that  I  told  him  of  my  antici- 
pated visit.  I  saw  his  face  drop  into  shadow 
at  once. 

"  You  will  not,  Angeline,  think  of  visiting 
this  Mrs,  Montgomery  for  a  moment?"  asked 
the  cold,  surprised  tones  for  my  answer, 

"Why  not,  Andrew?"  greatly  amazed  at  his 
manner. 

"  Because  I  do  not  wish  it." 

It  certainly  was  not  the  most  judicious  kind 
of  reply,  and  it  naturally  irritated  me  into  sub- 
joining— "  Such  a  reason  as  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient; at  least  it  requires  some  farther  explana- 
tion, if  you  choose  to  give  it." 

He  did  not,  however,  in  a  way  to  convince 
me.  He  told  me  the  reason  of  his  disapproval 
of  this  visit  was  simply  because  the  society 
which  I  would  meet  at  Mrs.  Montgomery's  was 
neither  healthful  nor  helpful  to  a  mind  and 
heart  young  and  inexperienced  like  mine,  and 
that  I  could  not  inhale  such  a  social  atmosphere 
wiihout  iniurv  to  both. 
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I  thought  he  was  severe — unjust.  I  told 
him  so,  and  in  return  he  called  me  thoughtless 
and  unreasonable,  like  most  of  my  sex. 

Briefly,  then,  for  here  I  would  have  my 
words  few,  we  quarreled  with  each  other,  and 
the  quarrel  grew  strong  and  passionate. 

Recrimination  and  retort  followed  till  all  was 
ended  by  his  saying  most  unwisely — but  he  was 
angry,  too — that  as  his  wishes  had  not  been 
regarded  he  should  use  the  authority  which  his 
relation  to  me  gave  him,  and  insisted  upon  my 
never  crossing  the  threshold  of  Mrs.  Montgom- 
ery's dwelling.  The  ring,  whose  bright  circle 
of  gold  I  had  fancied  so  many  times  typified 
for  me  a  path  fair  and  shining  as  that  which  it 
traveled  about  my  finger,  sparkled  in  the  light 
as  I  looked  down  on  it.  I  drew  it  off  quickly, 
and  if  my  lips  were  white  my  voice  was  steady 
as  it  came  over  them. 

"  If  that  relation  gives  you  an  authority 
which  5'ou  use  like  this^  Andrew  Fuller,  it  is 
better  that  it  exist  no  longer.  I  return  to  you 
here  all  sign  and  token  of  it." 

He  had  spoken  in  the  heat  of  anger,  and  I 
saw  now  that  a  look  of  pain  flashed  into  the 
eyes  which  had  so  often  bent  on  me  their  gaze 
of  exceeding  tenderness.  But  I  was  too  proud 
to  relent  then.     The  ring  fell  at  his  feet. 

"  Angeline,"  he  said,  "  it  is  best  to  consider 
well  how  far  you  go,  for  I  am  not  a  man  to  be 
tampered  with." 

"  Neither  am  I  the  woman  to  do  it.  I  go  so 
far  as  this,  Andrew  Fuller.  I  do  solemnly  as- 
sure you  here  that  after  what  has  passed  be- 
tween us  I  can  never  be  your  wife;  I  have 
ceased  to  love  you." 

"  Angeline !  Angeline !" 

Alas,  for  the  evil  that  had  entered  into  my 
heart  and  barred  the  doors  that  they  would  not 
open  to  the  bitter  pain  which  surged  through 
the  voice  of  Andrew  Fuller,  and  I  answered, 
"  It  is  too  late ;  let  us  shake  hands  now  and  for 
the  last  time,  Andrew  Fuller." 

He  did  not  take  the  hand  that  I  offered  him. 

"Good-by.  I  think  you  will  live  to  see  the 
day  that  you  will  repent  this,  Angeline,"  and  he 
went  out. 

And  I  listened  for  his  steps  as  they  went 
slowly  along  the  hall — I  who  would  have  gone 
an  hour  before  to  prison  or  to  death  for  his 
sake. 

And  I  smiled  bitterly  as  the  gates  of  my 
memory  swung  wide,  and  I  looked  up  a  mo- 
ment at  the  fair,  shining  landscapes  of  my 
future,  at  the  stately  palaces  and  the  pleasant 
gardens,  and  then  there  went  over  my  soul  the 
salt  and  bitter  surging  of  the  thought  that  it 
was   a   country  closed   to   me    forever — a   land 


through  which  my  feet  must  never  pass — the 
wave  rocked  me  to  and  fro,  and  then  I  stood 
up  and  said  I  would  bear  brave  and  silent  the 
great  loss  of  my  life. 

A  month  and  a  half  had  gone  by.  I  knew 
that  Andrew  had  left  Woodstock  the  day  fol- 
lowmg  our  last  interview,  and  since  that  time 
I  had  heard  nothing  from  him. 

If  I  had  suffered  nobody  saving  my  aunt 
suspected  it,  and  she  had  entered  eagerly  into 
all  my  preparations  to  visit  New  York,  think- 
ing a  change  of  scene  and  fresh  interests  would 
effectually  banish  all  the  old,  painful  memories 
from  my  mind. 

But  two  days  before  ray  anticipated  depart- 
ure from  Woodstock  I  learned  that  Andrew 
Fuller  had  been  suddenly  summoned  to  the 
bedside  of  his  uncle,  who  was  dangerously  ill. 
No  wonder  I  sat  alone  that  night  and  thought 
I  was  listening  to  the  cry  of  the  wind,  when 
my  heart  hungered  for  a  footfall  that  did  not 
come. 

Suddenly  there  came  borne  on  the  wind  the 
swell  and  shout  of  rough  voices;  then  the 
fire-engine  thundered  past  our  house — the  lights 
flaming  like  red  banners  through  the  wild 
night. 

"What  a  terrible  night  for  a  fire!"  I  ex- 
claimed, and  I  went  to  the  door  and  looked 
out. 

The  fire  was  too  remote  for  me  to  see  the 
flames,  but  the  light  from  them  rolled  up  in 
lurid  waves,  and  the  dark  faces  of  the  wind 
clouds  glared  down  on  me  from  the  east,  where 
the  fire  lay.  I  stood  there  half  an  hour  watch- 
ing the  wild,  turbid  scenes  with  a  singular  en- 
joyment, for  there  was  something  in  my  mood 
at  the  time  with  which  it  harmonized.  Then 
the  lurid  light  faded,  the  faces  of  the  clouds 
grew  dark,  and  I  closed  the  door  and  went  back, 
and  the  pain  in  my  heart  went  with  me. 

After  awhile  my  aunt,  who  had  been  passing 
the  day  with  a  neighbor,  entered  the  room. 

"Where  was  the  fire,  aunt  Jane?"  I  asked 
half  indifferently  as  she  came  toward  me,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  my  head  in  her  usual  caress- 
ing fashion. 

"Do  n't  you  know,  my  child?" 

There  was  something  in  her  tone  which 
struck  me  at  once.  I  looked  up,  and  this  time 
ray  face  asked  the  question  which  my  lips  did 
before. 

"  It  was  the  homestead  of  Mr.  Mathews — 
Andrew  Fuller's  uncle.  The  house  is  burned  to 
the  ground!'' 

I  heard  a  low  cry,  but  I  should  not  have 
known  that  it  came  from  my  lips  if  my  aunt 
had    not    turned    suddenly   and   looked    at    me 
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with  a  great  fear  and  a  great  sorrow  in  her 
eyes. 

"Was  any  body  killed?"  I  asked. 
"  0,  no,  they  were  all  saved," 
She  tried  to  speak  cheerfully,  but  I  saw  that 
her  words  did  not  touch  all  the  truth. 

"  Tell  me,  aunt  Jane,"  I  said,  laying  my  hand 
on  her  arm,  with  that  voice  and  manner  which 
is  not  easily  put  off. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  knew  all.  It  appeared 
that  the  fire,  which  originated  in  the  kitchen, 
was  not  discovered  till  it  had  progressed  through 
several  of  the  back  rooms  of  the  large,  ram- 
bhng  old  house,  and  the  only  persons  within  it 
at  this  time  was  Andrew's  invalid  uncle,  a 
housekeeper,  and  gardener. 

The  old  gentleman  was  confined  to  his  bed 
in  a  chamber  at  one  side  of  the  house,  and 
when  the  fire  was  discovered  the  flames  were 
running  along  the  ceiling  in  the  upper  hall,  and 
the  hot  air  drove  the  gardener  and  two  neigh- 
bors back  who  attempted  to  reach  the  room 
where  Mr.  Mathews  lay. 

At  this  juncture  Andrew  entered  the  house. 
He  bounded  up  the  stairs  and  through  the 
stifling  heat  into  his  uncle's  room;  but  when 
he  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  with 
his  uncle  in  his  arms  the  flames  had  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
reach  the  staircase. 

One  blast  of  that  hot  air  made  the  strong 
man  stagger  back  with  his  burden  as  though  a 
terrible  blow  had  well-nigh  hurled  him  to  the 
earth.  He  shouted  to  the  appalled  crowd  be- 
neath to  bring  a  ladder  and  place  it  under  the 
window  of  the  south  chamber  in  less  than  three 
minutes,  or  they  should  be  dead  men. 

It  was  done,  but  before  the  ladder  had 
reached  the  ground  the  old  man,  who  had  been 
the  tenderest  of  fathers  to  Andrew's  orphan 
boyhood,  had  fainted  away,  and  lay  a  senseless, 
heavy  burden  in  his  nephew's  arms. 

The  young  man  hurriedly  enveloped  his  uncle 
in  some  heavy  blankets,  the  heat  of  the  room 
becoming  intolerable  as  the  flames  approached 
nearer,  and  tying  the  blankets  with  a  strong 
cord,  he  let  the  burden  down  to  several  men 
who  had  mounted  the  ladder  half-way. 

As  soon  as  his  uncle  was  safe  the  young  man 
prepared  to  descend;  but  the  flames  had  now 
reached  the  room  where  he  was;  the  hands  of 
Andrew  Fuller  were  now  blistered;  each  breath 
that  he  drew  was  acute  torture.  In  his  pain 
and  blindness  he  groped  for  the  ladder;  he 
missed  his  footing  and  fell. 

"  It  did  not  kill  him — 0,  aunt  Jane,  say  that 
it  did  not  kill  him  \"  I  cried  out  sharply. 
"  No,  my  child,  no." 


"  Tell  me  what  then." 

"  He  fell  to  the  ground  and  broke  one  of  his 
limbs.  The  physicians  say  that  the  injury  is  a 
serious  one,  but  they  hope  that  he  has  sustained 
no  farther  harm." 

Then  I  went  up  to  my  room.  Only  God,  the 
loving  Father  of  all  who  seek  him,  should  know 
what  went  on  in  the  heart  that  I  bared  repent- 
ant and  sorrowful  before  his  gaze  that  night. 

A  month  had  gone  by.  The  first  snow  of 
December  covered  the  sodden  earth  with  the 
white  flannels  of  Winter.  All  this  time  Andrew 
Fuller  had  been  confined  to  his  room  in  Wood- 
stock, recovering  slowly  from  the  severe  injury 
which  he  had  received  on  that  night  when  he 
periled  his  life  for  the  sake  of  his  uncle. 

"  It  was  like  Andrew  to  do  that.  He  was 
brave  and  generous  to  the  core  of  his  nature." 
I  said  it  over  and  over  to  myself  with  mingled 
pride  and  pain,  as  thAslow  days  of  the  month 
went  over  my  head. 

I  had  not  gone  to  New  York.  Neither  my 
aunt's  persuasions  nor  Mrs.  Montgomery's  let- 
ters could  prevail  upon  me  to  leave  Woodstock. 
I  heard  from  Andrew  occasionally  through  vari- 
ous channels.  I  knew  that  his  uncle  was  now 
convalescent,  and  had  suffered  no  serious  harm 
from  the  excitement  he  had  undergone  on  the 
night  of  the  conflagration. 

I  knew  that  Andrew  had  endured  much 
suffering  from  his  broken  limb,  and  for  the 
rest  I  learned  it  the  day  after  the  fall  of  snow 
from  his  physician,  who  was  an  old  friend  of 
my  aunt's,  and  who  called  on  us  that  morning. 

"Dr.  Barker,  how  is  your  patient,  Mr.  Ful- 
ler?" 

I  knew  that  it  was  partly  for  my  sake  that 
my  aunt  asked  the  question. 

"  It 's  too  bad — it 's  too  bad,"  answered  the 
physician,  shaking  his  gray  head.  "  Noble 
young  man  he  is  [" 

"Why,  Doctor,  what  is  too  bad?  I  thought 
he  was  getting  well  rapidly." 

"  0,  he  will  get  well,  but  that  compound 
fracture  was  a  very  bad  one,  you  see.  The 
poor  fellow  will  be  lame  for  life.  There  's  no 
help  for  it." 

I  slipped  out  of  the  room  as  soon  as  I  could, 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl  and  walked  through 
the  fresh-fallen  snow  a  mile  to  the  house  where 
Andrew  had  been  ever  since  his  illness. 

"Is  Mr.  Fuller  alone?"  I  said  to  the  girl  at 
the  door. 

"Yes,  Miss,  he  is  sitting  up  this  morning  for 
the  first  time." 

"You  need  not  announce  me;  I  will  go  up  at 
once." 
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I  opened  the  door  when  his  voice  answered 
my  low  knock. 

Andrew  Fuller  sat  in  a  large  arm-chair,  his 
white  face  leaning  against  the  cushions,  and  a 
crutch  stood  by  his  side.  The  thin,  white  face 
flashed  out  in  sudden  surprise  and  joy  as  he 
beheld  me.  He  put  out  his  arms,  I  came 
right  forward.  The  great  sob  in  my  heart  broke 
up  with  an  "  0,  Andrew !" 

Then  I  sank  down  at  his  feet,  laid  my  head 
on  his  knee,  and  the  storm  went  over  me. 

"  Do  n't  cry — there,  do  n't,  Angeline,  darling," 
he  said,  and  his  tones  were  laden  with  more 
than  the  old  tenderness,  as  he  stroked  my  hair 
with  fingers  that  trembled. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  Andrew — so  sorry  for 
the  wrong  that  I  did  that  night." 

"  Do  n't  speak  of  it,  Angeline.  1  was  more 
to  blame  than  you.  I  have  been  growing  wiser 
lying  still  through  the  slow  hours  with  the  pain 
which,  I  hope,  under  God,  has  made  me  a 
changed  and  a  better  man." 

Then  I  looked  up  into  the  noble  face  that 
bore  its  own  witness  of  the  long,  slow  pain. 

"  0,  Andrew,"  I  said,  pushing  away  the  dark 
brown  locks,  and  kissing,  as  I  had  never  for 
maiden  shyness  done  before,  the  white  forehead, 
"  my  heart  has  been  with  you  through  it  all." 

He  only  said,  "  Dear  Angeline,"  smiling  on 
me  a  smile  very  sweet  and  tender. 

But  suddenly  a  look  of  terrible  anguish 
surged  all  over  his  face,  as  though  some 
thought,  which  was  like  a  blow,  had  struck  him. 
He  glanced  at  his  crutch  and  then  at  me. 

"  0,  Angeline,  you  do  n't  know — "  was  all  he 
said,  bowing  down  his  head. 

"What  is  it,  Andrew?  Tell  me,  that  I  may 
help  or  <;omfort  you." 

He  looked  up.  I  could  not  bear  the  pain  in 
his  eyes. 

"Angeline,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  speak 
it." 

"  Only  tell  me,  Andrew." 

"  The  doctor  has  told  me  that  I  must  be 
lame  for  life." 

He  evidently  expected  to  see  me  greatly 
shocked;  but  my  voice  only  faltered  for  pity  as 
I  said,  "  I  knew  it  before,  Andrew." 

"And — and  you  do  not  love  me  the  less, 
Angeline?" 

"  Andrew,  did  you  think  so  meanly  of  me  as 
that?" 

"  I  feared  it,  Angeline." 

I  smiled  then.  I  felt  it  was  a  brave,  happy 
smile,  for  it  came  from  blessed  sprmgs  lying 
deep  in  my  heart.  Andrew  drew  my  head 
down  to  him,  and  he  never  feared  again — 
never. 


Well,  he  recovered  rapidly  after  this,  and  was 
able  to  go  out  before  the  Winter  was  over; 
but  the  doctor  had  told  the  truth;  he  was  lame 
for  life,  not  helplessly  so,  but  the  bold,  rapid, 
ringing  tread  of  Andrew  Fuller  was  gone  for- 
ever. 

When  the  singing  birds  came  back  to  the 
budding  apple  boughs,  and  the  earth  rejoiced 
because  it  was  Spring,  I  took  the  new  name 
and  the  new  vows  upon  me. 

Dear  reader,  we  have  been  very  happy  to- 
gether, and  I  know  now  that  the  lesson  ap- 
pointed us  was  not  in  vain,  and  that  over  the 
pathway  which  we  walk  together  here  is  a  gold- 
en arch,  and  its  words  are  like  sunbeams  shin- 
ing down  bright  upon  us — "  Lame  foe  life." 
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'T  IS  Saturday  night,  and  my  work  is  done, 
And  the  fire-light  is  dimly  burning, 

And  I  sit  in  the  corner  all  alone 

And  dream  of  the  years  that  are  dead  and  gone — 
The  old  years  that  have  no  returning. 

I  dream  of  a  home  in  the  "  long  ago," 

Where  my  heart  ne'er  used  to  grow  weary, 
Where  the  Spring-flowers  wore  the  deepest  glow, 
And  the  Summers  were  long  and  bright  I  know, 

And  the  Winters  were  never  dreary. 
And  I  dream  of  a  dear  home-circle,  too, 

That  happiest  of  earthly  places; 
'T  is  unchanged,  only  they  are  away,  you  know, 
The  brother  and  sister — we  miss  them  so — 

And  the  light  of  their  fair  young  faces. 

But  I  know  I  shall  see  them  by  and  by 
With  their  voices  so  glad  and  ringing, 
So  I  crush  back  the  lonely  breast-heaved  sigh. 
And  dash  the  tear  from  my  swimming  eye, 
And  list  to  Hope's  gentle  voice  singing. 

And  I  dream  again  of  the  old,  old  years 
And  their  memories  fondly  cherished; 
There  are  shadows  and  sunbeams,  hopes  and  fears, 
There  are  youthful  longings,  and  smiles,  and  tears, 
And  the  joys  that  are  long  gone  and  perished. 

0,  "the  merry  old  days"  my  heart  holds  dear. 

And  I  look  with  a  weary  longing 
'Way  back  where  the  hills  of  the  past  appear, 
Growing  dimmer  and  dimmer  every  year 

In  the  shadows  about  them  thronging. 

And  I  dream  of  the  distant  future,  too, 

And  my  hopes  are  as  full  of  gladness 
As  those  of  the  past  I  cherished  so — 
Will  tliey  fade  too  with  their  radiant  gloom 

Till  their  pleasure  has  turned  to  sadness? 
They  may  fade  away  when  the  years  have  flown 

With  the  transient  joy  they  have  given; 
But  0,  I  know  there  's  a  beautiful  home 
Far  over  the  clouds,  where  I  hope  to  come 

And  find  my  real  joy  in  heaven. 
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PICTURES  FROM   THE   LIFE   OP 
NAPOLEON. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ALEXANDER  DUMAS 


BT    REV.     B.     F.     CRARY,     D.     D. 


NAPOLEON   THE   SECOND   LIEUTENANT. 

IN  1783,  after  brilliant  examinations,  Bona- 
parte was  named  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
regiment  of  La  Fere,  then  in  garrison  in  Dau- 
phine.  After  having  remained  some  time  at 
Grenoble,  where  his  residence  has  left  no  other 
trace  than  an  apocryphal  word  on  Turenne,  he 
went  to  live  at  Valence.  There  some  glimmer- 
ing of  the  future  sun  began  to  glance  in  the 
twilight  of  the  unknown  young  man. 

Bonaparte,  we  know,  was  poor,  but  as  poor 
as  he  was  he  thought  he  was  able  to  render  aid 
to  his  family,  and  brought  to  France  his 
brother  Louis,  who  was  nine  years  younger 
than  he.  Both  lodged  at  the  house  of  Madem- 
oiselle Bon,  Grande-Rue,  No.  4.  Above  Bona- 
parte's bed-chamber  slept  little  Louis,  in  a  gar- 
ret. Each  morning,  faithful  to  his  College  hab- 
its, which  later  he  made  a  virtue  of  his  camps, 
Bonaparte  awakened  his  brother  by  striking  the 
planks  with  a  stick,  and  then  gave  him  his 
lesson  in  mathematics.  One  day  the  youthful 
Louis,  who  had  great  trouble  in  accustoming 
himself  to  that  rigime,  came  down  with  more 
regret  and  slowness  than  usual.  As  Bonaparte 
was  striking  the  planks  the  second  time  the 
tardy  scholar  at  last  appeared. 

"  How  now !  What  's  happened  this  morn- 
ing? It  seems  to  me  we  are  lazy,"  said  Bo- 
naparte. 

"  0,  brother,"  replied  the  child,  "  I  have  had 
such  a  beautiful  dream!" 

"And  what  did  you  dream?" 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  was  a  king," 

"And  what  was  I  then — emperor?"  said  the 
young  Lieutenant,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  Let  us  go  to  work." 

And  the  daily  lesson  was,  as  usual,  taken  by 
the  future  king  and  given  by  the  future  em- 
peror. 

Bonaparte  lodged  opposite  the  store  of  a  rich 
bookseller  named  Marc  Aurele,  whose  house, 
which  bears,  I  believe,  the  date  of  1530,  is  a 
jewel  of  the  revival  of  arts.  There  he  passed 
almost  all  the  hours  of  which  military  duty  and 
fraternal  lessons  left  him  the  master.  These 
hours  were  not  lost,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  Vth  of  October,  1808,  Napoleon  gave  a 
dinner  at  Erfurt.  His  guests  were  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander,  the  Queen  of  Westphalia,  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  the 
King  'Of  Saxony,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 


the  Prince  Primate,  Prince  William  of  Prussia, 
the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  the  Prince  of  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin,  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and 
Prince  Talleyrand. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  the  Golden 
Bull,  which,  till  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  had  served  for  a  con- 
stitution, and  as  regulations  for  the  election  of 
emperors,  and  the  number  and  qualification  of 
electors. 

The  Prince  Primate  entered  into  some  details 
concerning  that  Bull,  and  fixed  the  date  of  it 
1409. 

"I  believe  you  are  deceived,"  said  Napoleon, 
smiling;  "the  Bull  of  which  you  speak  was 
proclaimed  in  1336,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV." 

"  It  is  true,  sire,"  replied  the  Prince  Primate, 
"and  I  now  recollect  it;  but  how  is  it  that 
your  Majesty  has  learned  these  things  so  well?" 

"  When  I  was  simply  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  artillery,"  said  Napoleon. 

At  that  debut  an  expression  of  astonishment 
was  manifested  so  strongly  among  the  noble 
guests  that  the  narrator  was  forced  to  stop,  but 
in  a  moment  he  said,  smiling,  "When  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  simply  a  Second  Lieutenant 
of  artillery  I  remained  three  ^'•ears  in  garrison 
at  Valence.  I  loved  the  world  but  little,  and 
lived  very  retired.  A  happy  accident  had 
placed  me  near  a  well-informed  and  accommo- 
dating bookseller.  I  read  and  re-read  his 
library  during  these  three  years  in  garrison, 
and  I  have  forgotten  nothing,  even  of  matters 
which  had  no  connection  with  my  profession. 
Nature  has  besides  endowed  me  with  the  mem- 
ory of  figures ;  it  very  often  happens  that  I  cite 
my  ministers  to  the  details  and  the  numerical 
sums  of  their  oldest  accounts." 

This  was  not  the  only  remembrance  which 
Napoleon  had  preserved  of  Valence.  Among 
the  few  persons  whom  Bonaparte  saw  at  Valence 
was  M.  De  Tardiva,  Abbe  de  Saint  Ruf,  whose 
order  had  been  destroyed  some  time  before. 
He  met  at  his  house  Mademoiselle  Gregoire  du 
Colombier,  and  of  her  became  enamored.  The 
family  of  that  young  lady  occupied  a  farm  situ- 
ated half  a  league  from  Valence,  and  called 
Bassian.  The  young  Lieutenant  obtained  access 
to  the  house,  and  made  many  visits  there.  In 
the  mean  time  a  gentleman  from  Dauphin6 
named  M.  de  Bressieux  presented  himself.  Bo- 
naparte saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  declare 
himself  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  outrun.  He 
therefore  wrote  to  Mademoiselle  Gregoire  a  long 
letter,  in  which  he  expressed  all  his  affection 
for  her,  and  asked  her  to  communicate  the  mat- 
ter  to  her  parents.     They  having  the  alterna- 
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live  of  giving  their  daughter  to  a  military  man 
with  no  prospect  for  the  future,  or  else  to  a 
gentleman  possessing  some  fortune,  preferred 
the  gentleman.  Bonaparte  was  rejected,  and 
his  letter  sent  back  by  the  hands  of  a  third 
person,  who  desired  to  deliver  it,  as  she  had 
been  charged,  to  the  person  who  had  written  it. 
Bonaparte  refused  to  take  it. 

"Keep  it^"  said  he  to  the  lady,  "it  will 
one  day  be  a  witness  both  of  my  love  and  of 
the  purity  of  my  intentions  toward  Mademoiselle 
Gregoire." 

The  lady  kept  the  letter,  and  it  is  still  re- 
tained by  the  family.  Three  months  afterward 
Mademoiselle  Gregoire  married  M.  de  Bressieux. 
In  1806  Madame  de  Bressienx  was  called  to 
the  court  with  the  title  of  Maid  of  Honor  to 
the  Empress,  her  brother  was  sent  to  Turin  in 
the  character  of  Prefect,  and  her  husband  made 
a  Baron  and  administrator  of  the  forests  of  the 
State. 

The  other  persons  with  whom  Bonaparte  allied 
himself  during  his  sojourn  at  Valence  were 
Messrs.  de  Montalivet  and  Bachasson,  one  of 
whom  became  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  other  Inspector  of  Provisions  of  Paris.  On 
Sunday  these  three  young  men  almost  always 
walked  together  out  of  the  town,  and  sometimes 
stopped  to  see  a  ball  in  the  open  air,  which  was 
given  by  a  grocer  of  the  town,  who  in  his  leisure 
used  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  fiddler,  charging 
two  sous  per  quadrille  to  each  cavalier.  This 
fiddler  was  an  old  soldier,  who  retired  on  fur- 
lough at  Valence,  had  married,  and  exercised  in 
peace  his  double  trade;  but  as  it  was  still  in- 
sufficient, he  solicited  and  obtained  at  the  time 
of  the  creation  of  the  department  the  place  of 
enrolling  clerk  in  the  bureau  of  the  central 
administration.  It  was  there  that  the  first 
battalions  of  volunteers  found  him  in  1790,  and 
drew  him  along  with  them.  This  old  soldier, 
grocer,  fiddler,  and  enrolling  clerk,  was  afterward 
Marshal  Victor,  Duke  of  Bellune. 

Bonaparte  quitted  Valence,  leaving  a  debt  of 
three  francs,  ten  sous,  owing  to  his  pastry  cook, 
named  Coriol.  Let  not  the  reader  be  astonished 
at  seeing  us  seek  such  anecdotes.  When  one 
writes  the  biography  of  a  Julius  Csesar,  a  Charle- 
magne, or  of  a  Napoleon,  the  lantern  of  Diogenes 
is  not  needed  to  find  a  man ;  the  man  is  found 
by  posterity,  and  appears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world  radiant  and  sublime.  It  is  the  road  that 
he  has  traveled  before  arriving  at  his  pedestal 
which  it  is  necessary  to  follow,  and  the  lighter 
the  traces  left  in  certain  places  of  his  route  the 
less  they  are  known,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
more  curiosity  they  excite. 

Bonaparte  arrived  in  Paris  at  the  same  time 


as  Paoli.  The  Constituent  Assembly  had  asso- 
ciated Corsica  in  the  benefits  of  the  French 
laws.  Mirabeau  had  declared  in  the  Tribune 
that  it  was  time  they  had  recalled  the  fugitive 
patriots  who  had  defended  the  independence  of 
the  isle,  and  Paoli  had  returned. 

Bonaparte  was  welcomed  as  a  son  by  the 
ancient  friend  of  his  father.  The  your»g  enthu- 
siast found  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  hero; 
the  latter  was  appointed  Lieutenant-General 
and  military  commander  of  Corsica.  Bonaparte 
obtained  a  furlough,  and  profited  by  it  to  follow 
Paoli  and  visit  his  family,  which  he  had  left  six 
3'ears  before. 

The  patriot  general  was  received  with  delight 
by  all  the  partisans  of  independence,  and  the 
young  Lieutenant  assisted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
celebrated  exile.  The  enthusiasm  was  such  that 
the  unanimous  vote  of  his  fellow-citizens  bore 
Paoli  at  the  same  time  to  the  head  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  to  the  presidency  of  the 
departmental  administration. 

Paoli  remained  some  time  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  a 
motion  of  the  Abbey  Charrier,  which  proposed 
to  cede  Corsica  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  ex- 
change for  Plancentia,  the  possession  of  which 
was  destined  to  indemnify  the  Pope  for  the  loss 
of  Avignon,  became  to  Paoli  a  proof  of  the 
small  importance  which  the  metropolis  attached 
to  the  preservation  of  his  country.  It  was 
while  these  events  were  transpiring  that  the 
English  Government,  which  had  received  Paoli 
in  his  exile,  opened  communications  with  the 
new  president.  Paoli  at  last  did  not  hide  his 
preference  for  the  British  Constitution  over  that 
which  the  French  Legislature  prepared.  From 
that  epoch  dates  the  division  between  the  young 
Lieutenant  and  the  old  General.  Bonaparte 
remained  a  French  citizen,  Paoli  became  again 
a  Corsican  general. 

Bonaparte  was  recalled  to  Paris  early  in  1792. 
He  found  there  his  old  college  friend  Bourienne, 
who  had  just  come  from  Vienna,  after  having 
traveled  over  Prussia  and  Poland.  Neither  of 
these  two  scholars  of  Brienne  was  happy.  They 
united  their  misery  to  render  it  less  burden- 
some. One  solicited  some  employment  in  the 
war  department,  the  other  in  that  of  foreign 
aflfairs.  No  response  came  to  either,  and  then 
they  attempted  commercial  speculations,  but 
want  of  funds  hindered  them  almost  always 
from  accomplishing  any  thing.  One  day  they 
had  a  notion  of  renting  many  houses  which 
were  in  process  of  erection  in  La  Rue  Moniholon 
in  order  to  sub-let  them  afterward;  but  the 
prices  of  the  owners  seemed  to  them  so  ex- 
travacrant    that   thev   were    forced    to   abandon 
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that  speculation  for  the  same  reason  that  had 
made  them  abandon  many  others.  Going  out 
from  the  builder's  house  the  two  speculators 
perceived  not  only  that  they  had  not  dined, 
but,  still  worse,  that  they  had  nothing  upon 
which  to  dine.  Bonaparte  remedied  that  in- 
convenience by  pawning  his  watch.  The  som- 
ber prelude  to  the  10th  of  August,  the  20th  of 
June,  came.  The  two  young  men  had  just  taken 
refuge  with  a  restaurateur  to  breakfast  in  La 
Rue  Saint  Honore.  They  had  finished  their  re- 
past when  they  were  attracted  to  the  window 
by  a  great  tumult  and  the  cry,  Ca  ira,  vive  la 
Nation,  vive  les  sansculottes,  a  has  le  veto.  It 
was  a  crowd  of  six  or  eight  thousand  men  led 
by  Sauterre  and  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Harugues, 
descending  from  the  Faubourgs,  Saint  Antoine 
and  St.  Marceau,  and  hastening  to  the  Assembly. 

"  Let  us  follow  that  rabble,"  said  Bonaparte, 
and  the  two  young  men  directed  their  steps 
toward  the  Tuileries  and  stopped  on  the  terrace 
by  the  water's  edge.  Bonaparte  leaned  against 
a  tree,  and  Bourienne  seated  himself  on  the 
parapet.  From  that  place  they  could  not  see 
what  passed,  but  they  easily  divined  what  was 
going  on  when  a  window  looking  toward  the 
garden  was  opened  and  Louis  XVI  appeared 
wearing  a  red  cap,  which  a  man  from  among 
the  crowd  had  just  presented  to  him  from  the 
end  of  a  pike.  The  young  Lieutenant,  who  had 
remained  silent  and  motionless  till  that  time, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  murmured  in  his  own 
Corsican  dialect,  "  Coglione !  coglione !" — cow- 
ard !   coward ! 

"What  would  you  wish  him  to  do?"  said 
Bourienne. 

"  He  ought  to  sweep  away  four  or  five  hund- 
red of  them  with  cannon,"  replied  Bonaparte, 
"and  the  rest  would  run  away." 

During  all  that  day  he  spoke  of  nothing  but 
that  scene,  which  had  made  on  him  the  strong- 
est impression  which  he  had  ever  felt.  Bona- 
parte saw  thus  unfolded  before  his  eyes  the  first 
events  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  pres- 
ent simply  as  a  spectator  at  the  fusilade  of  the 
10th  of  August  and  the  massacre  of  the  2d  of 
September.  Then,  seeing  that  he  could  not 
obtain  employment,  he  resolved  to  make  a  new 
voyage  to  Corsica.  The  intrigues  of  Paoli  with 
the  English  cabinet  had  taken  in  the  absence 
of  Bonaparte  such  direction  that  he  could  not 
any  longer  be  deceived  in  reference  to  his 
projects. 

An  interview  which  the  young  Lieutenant 
had  with  the  old  General  at  the  house  of  the 
Governor  of  Cort^  terminated  in  a  rupture,  and 
the  two  old  friends  parted  to  see  each  other  no 
more  except  on  the  field  of  battle.     The  same 


evening  a  flatterer  of  Paoli  began  to  speak  evil 
of  Bonaparte  before  him. 

"  Hush,"  said  the  General,  putting  his  finger 
to  his  lips,  "  that  is  a  young  man  cut  out  after 
the  ancient  style" — sur  V  antique. 

Thus  progresses  the  marvelous  history  of  the 
mighty  warrior  whose  deeds  have  filled  the 
world  with  wonder.  His  tireless  energy  and 
life-long  struggles  are  worthy  of  imitation,  and, 
directed  to  noble  ends,  such  a  life  must  end  in 
victory  immortal. 


ORIELLA. 


BY     LIZZIE     MACE     M'FARLAND. 

A  LITTLE  cloud  of  floating  hglit, 
A  little  star  that  gems  the  night, 
A  glimpse  of  glory  out  of  sight, 

Oriella. 
She  came  and  went,  we  know  not  how, 
The  seal  of  heaven  was  on  her  brow; 
We  know  she  is  an  angel  now, 

Oriella. 

The  saddening  clouds  knelt  low  and  wept. 
The  suu  behind  their  curtain  crept, 
When  in  her  little  coffin  slept 

Oriella. 
But  now  the  sun  is  shining  high, 
The  stars  adorn  the  midnight  sky. 
And  upward  all  our  longings  fly, 

Oriella. 
So  Bethlehem's  star  to  Jesus  led; 
The  star  to  which  our  souls  were  wed 
We  seek  no  more  among  the  dead, 

Oriella. 
But  when  the  brain  is  racked  with  care. 
And  when  the  burden  's  hard  to  bear, 
We  know  we  have  an  angel  there, 

Oriella. 


THE  TWO  LOVES. 


BY    MRS.     S.     K.     FURMAN. 


The  dearest  mortal  love  so  all-alluring. 

As  through  the  heart  its  mystic  music  floats, 
Might  seem  a  joy  unearthly  and  enduring 

But  for  its  sad  and  oft  discordant  notes; 
Yet  for  the  object  of  its  soft  emotions 

The  strains  of  tenderness  will  swell  the  same, 
Though  it  should  find  amid  its  true  devotions 

Much  meet  for  pity — often  much  to  blame. 

But  there  's  a  source  of  love  forever  welling 

Which  to  all  human  hearts  would  freely  flow. 
On  its  sweet  tide  no  bitter  wave  is  swelling, 

Its  music  hath  no  cadences  of  woe. 
Back  to  the  Infinite,  to  life  supernal. 

The  spirit  wafted  on  its  healing  flood 
May  drink  the  bliss  pure,  changeless,  and  eternal 

In  gushing  founts  beneath  the  throne  of  God. 
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LIFE'S  ELIMS. 


BY     MARGARET     A.     PAINE, 


WE  seek  for  pearls  as  for  hid  treasures. 
Often  in  our  eagerness  for  the  rarest  we 
tread  on  the  purest,  and  in  doing  so  our  foot- 
hold slips;  we  turn,  and  behold  their  steady 
light  gleaming  only  the  more  brightly  since  the 
crust  is  brushed  away.  There  are,  I  think, 
pearls  in  the  passage — "  And  they  came  to  Elira 
where  were  twelve  wells  of  water  and  three- 
score and  ten  palm-trees;  and  they  encamped 
there  by  the  waters."  One  most  lovely  feature 
of  the  Hebrew  language  is  that  its  names  bear 
significance:  Elim,  the  power  or  presence  of 
God.  What  welcome  in  the  word  to  that  com- 
pany of  weary  travelers!  Heated  and  thirsty 
with  toiling  through  the  desert,  they  lift  their 
eyes  and  behold  the  horizon  growing  rosy  and 
golden  with  the  approaching  sunset,  and  there 
stands  a  grove  of  palm-trees  reaching  out  in- 
viting arms,  offering  cooling  shade  and  rest. 
Their  footsteps  quicken  as  they  draw  nearer; 
the  gurgle  of  waters  greets  the  ear.  They  press 
their  parched  feet  upon  the  cool  turf,  and  lift 
their  eyes  heavenward — that  whole  multitude — 
rejoicing.  There  they  stray  along  the  green 
slopes  of  the  gentle  hills  and  down  in  the  val- 
leys by  the  fountain's  side.  They  bathe  throb- 
bing temples  in  its  soft  plashing  waters,  climb 
up  into  the  deep  shade  of  the  glossy  leaves,  and, 
swaying  with  the  breezes,  join  their  songs  with 
God's  little  birds.  There  is  nothing  to  fear;  all  is 
peace,  for  "the  cloud  above  them  resteth  still." 
As  they  refresh  their  tired  bodies  by  the  twelve 
springs  of  water,  so  they  imbibe  new  soul-life 
from  the  assurance  of  God's  presence.  But  the 
end  of  their  journey  is  not  yet,  so  they  pass  out 
from  the  cool  recesses  of  the  palm-trees  to  the 
open  sun  and  sand  again. 

Each  life  has  its  Ehm,  its  wells  of  joy,  its 
calm  rest  under  the  trees,  and  its  palms  of  vic- 
tory, too.  It  is  an  interesting  thought  that  the 
number  of  fountains  and  trees  is  mentioned. 
Let  us  count  it  as  one  of  those  symbols  which 
come  to  us  so  full  of  rich  meaning.  "There 
were  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees."  Our  life 
is  measured  by  threescore  years  and  ten.  May 
\^e  not  trace  a  beautiful  truth  in  this — that  in 
the  journey  of  life  each  year  brings  with  it 
quiet  shade  in  which  we  may  rest  secure  from 
the  turmoil  and  stirring  scenes  of  life?  In  our 
childhood  years  we  are  sure  of  a  sweet  pro- 
tective shade.  It  is  at  the  tender  mother's 
side,  with  the  tired  head  resting  upon  her 
bosom.  Childhood  has  bubbling  wells  of  joy, 
too,  from   which  it  drinks   every  day  till  it  is 


full  of  mirth,  and  merriment,  and  song.  And 
in  maturer  years,  ah !  we  sometimes  think  the 
sweet  shade  has  been  chased  away  by  the  burn- 
ing sun,  and  we  walk  the  dusty  highway  of  life 
weary  with  a  weight  of  care.  To  those  who  see 
no  beauty  in  life  that  it  should  be  desired,  no 
life-giving  springs  by  the  wayside,  and  no  shady 
places,  life  has  become  a  very  sad  and  sorrowful 
thing.  It  is  not  life,  but  mere  existence — en- 
durance. "  He  who  hath  made  every  thing 
beautiful  in  his  time"  did  it  not  in  vain,  but 
that  each  cloud,  and  bird,  and  flower  should  be 
sweet  messengers  to  tell  us  we  are  not  forgot- 
ten. It  is  not  like  the  dear  God  whose  heart 
is  throbbing  for  all  the  world  to  provide  no 
resting-places  in  the  journey  of  life.  He  who 
hath  borne  the  burden  of  helpless  humanity 
does  not  wish  to  see  any  soul  despondent.  We 
hear  men  say  hard  things  of  this  world.  Paul 
did  not,  though  he  was  "in  perils  often,  in 
weariness,  in  painfulness,  in  watchings  often, 
in  persecutions,"  for  he  drank  daily  of  that  liv- 
ing water  which  left  no  thirst,  nor  care,  nor 
burden.  There  were  "twelve  wells  of  water"  for 
the  twelve  tribes — a  symbol  of  the  full  and 
constant  happiness  which  every  one  may  have 
in  the  journey  of  life.  There  is  never  a  day 
fresh  from  the  hand  of  God  but  that  comes 
jubilant  with  its  wealth  of  joy  and  radiant 
with  the  smile  of  God.  The  soul  that  is  open 
to  all  sweet  and  happy  influences  day  by  day 
finds  a  thousand  sources  of  purest  pleasure  to 
make  it  glad  to  live,  and  that  gladness,  like 
electricity,  thrills  the  circle  in  which  such  a 
one  moves;  thus  some  advance  has  been  n^ade 
toward  that  highest  style  of  life  where  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  winning  in  character  lives 
freely  and  gratefully.  Even  in  grief  the  heart 
may  be  at  peace.  God  has  provided  shade  for 
the  weary  and  springs  of  water  for  the  thirst- 
ing. "  Sorrow  brings  out  truths  as  night  brings 
out  stars."  Suffering  is  the  crucible  wherein 
the  life  is  made  pure,  reflecting  the  image  of 
Infinite  Love.  It  is  like  the  scorching  sand 
which  causes  one  to  look  up  and  behold  the 
green  and  grateful  Elims  of  life.  It  is  the 
chisel  in  God's  hand  which  hews,  and  shapes, 
and  fashions  the  human  soul  till  it  becomes  a 
marvel  of  beauty.  The  sweet  peace  of  the 
soul,  the  joy  that  is  like  a  fountain,  is  found 
oftenest  far  from  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
public  life.  0,  it  is  good  to  retire  from  the 
bustle  of  life !  Then  Jesus  takes  up  the  poor 
heart  so  tossed  and  troubled  and  carries  it  in 
his  bosom,  hushing  its  hurried  beatings,  and 
breathes  unutterable  peace  into  it;  then  it  is 
calm.  This  is  one  of  the  Elims  of  life.  There 
is  no  peace  like  God's  peace. 
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MY  LIFE,  AND  "WHAT  SHALL  I  DO 
"WITH  IT. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


[The  following  is  the  substance  of  an  address  deliv- 
ered to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Ohio  Female  Col- 
lege. It  is  given  here  in  response  to  repeated  solicita- 
tions.    We  have  preferred  to  keep  the  address  form.] 


SOME  tim^  since  I  read  a  little  volume  entitled 
"  My  Life,  and  What  Shall  I  Do  With  It." 
Though  the  volume  itself  had  very  little  perti- 
nence to  the  present  occasion,  yet  the  theme  is 
so  pertinent  that  I  have  taken  it  as  the  ground- 
work of  a  few  closing  remarks. 

I  congratulate  you,  young  ladies,  who  have 
so  successfully  and  honorably  completed  your 
collegiate  course.  You  now  stand  upon  the 
threshold  ready  to  depart  from  your  Alma 
Mater.  Her  benedictions  have  already  been 
pronounced.  Eager  hearts  bid  you  haste  once 
more  to  the  loved  circle  of  home,  and  your 
own  hearts  respond  with  eager  expectation. 
Why,  then,  should  I  delay  you  for  a  single 
moment? 

Young  ladies,  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is 
because  this  picture  of  home  is  only  the  fore- 
ground of  a  larger,  grander,  and  more  solemn 
picture.  You  are  not  only  going  home  to  re- 
ceive the  congratulations  of  parents  and  friends, 
and  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  home  once  more, 
but  you  are  going  forth  to  mingle  in  the  sober, 
earnest  scenes  of  real  life.  You  are  going  forth 
to  work  out,  for  weal  or  woe,  the  great  problem 
of  life. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  great 
majority  of  men  form  exceedingly  crude  notions 
of  the  grand  purposes  of  life.  To  the  question, 
"What  shall  I  do  with  my  life?"  a  thousand 
varying  answers  would  be  returned. 

Am  I  addressing  any  who  realize  no  deeper 
want  of  their  nature  than  amusement,  and  who 
are  animated  with  no  higher  purpose  than  the 
gratification  of  fancy  or  the  indulgence  of  pleas- 
ure? Am  I  addressing  those  who  neither  recog- 
nize nor  desire  any  grander  theater  for  their 
life  than  that  of  the  drawing-room?  Such  per- 
sons will  almost  certainly  substitute  accomplish- 
ments for  learning.  They  will  strive  harder  to 
acquire  pretty  accomplishments  than  the  more 
substantial  elements  of  a  noble  character.  We 
would  not  underrate  the  beauty  and  desirable- 
ness of  the  former,  but  we  would  warn  you 
that  without  the  latter  the  character  must  ever 
seem  to  a  discerning  eye  fictitious  and  unreal. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject. 
While  you  are  still  in  the  heydey  of  life  the 
ostentatious    display  of    mere   accomplishments 


will  not,  indeed,  be  so  offensive,  and  may  read- 
ily be  excused  on  the  score  of  girlish  vanity. 
Even  the  lack  of  the  more  substantial  elements 
of  character  may  find  an  excuse  in  the  youth  and 
vanity  of  the  individual.  But  when  the  morn- 
ing of  life  is  past  such  a  woman,  having  no 
strong  underlying  elements  of  character,  must 
sink  into  hopeless  insignificance.  An  intellect 
strengthened  by  sound  discipline  and  stored 
with  varied  knowledge,  a  heart  trained  in  that 
virtue  which  sends  forth  the  aroma  of  pure 
affections  and  a  Christian  life — secure  these, 
young  ladies,  as  the  foundation  on  which  you 
will  build,  and  then  add  to  them  refinement  of 
manner,  gentility  of  carriage,  and  even  all  the 
accomplishments  to  be  acquired  in  the  schools, 
and  they  will  not  only  prove  a  charm  but  also 
a  utility.  No  edifice  can  be  really  beautiful 
unless  it  rests  upon  a  substantial  and  appropri- 
ate foundation.  And  so,  young  ladies,  let  me 
say  to  you,  no  character  can  be  really  beautiful 
and  come  to  be  recognized  as  of  permanent 
worth  unless  it  has  a  substantial  foundation. 

There  is  another  class  who  seem  to  think 
that  the  great  purpose  of  life  for  a  young  lady 
is  to  "  get  married  and  settled  in  life."  Young 
ladies,  I  hope  that  you  will  all  get  married;  I 
hope  you  will  get  good  and  worthy  husbands, 
and  have  beautiful  homes,  the  abodes  of  peace 
and  of  plenty,  of  refinement  and  piety.  But 
there  is  something  more  important,  grander, 
nobler  than  getting  married  and  settled  in  life, 
and  that  is  the  development  of  a  noble  woman- 
hood. Without  this  nobleness  of  character 
within  yourselves,  neither  husband,  however 
noble,  nor  home,  however  enriched  by  wealth 
and  beautified  by  art,  can  ever  lift  you  up  to 
the  full  realization  of  the  grand  destiny  with 
which  God  has  enshrined  3''our  being.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  shall  obtain  true  nobleness 
of  character,  though  no  man  should  sigh  for 
the  throbbings  of  your  heart  or  seek  the  honor 
of  your  hand,  though  you  should  live  that  most 
abused  of  all  lives,  the  life  of  an  "  old  maid," 
you  will  not  fail  of  life's  great  and  noble  end. 
Nay,  hov  often  has  the  very  fact  of  being  un- 
married opened  the  way!  Had  Hannah  More 
been  married,  in  all  human  probability  her  pen 
would  never  have  charmed  and  swayed  the 
popular  mind  of  England;  her  pioneer  school 
and  missionary  labors  among  the  mountains 
and  barren  wastes  of  Cheddar  would  never  have 
been  attempted.  She  would  have  been  a  brill- 
iant woman,  and  graced  any  circle  of  intelli- 
gence and  fashion ;  but  she  would  scarcely  have 
entered  so  grandly  and  so  permanently  into 
English  literature,  or  wielded  so  wide  an  influ- 
ence as  she  now  does  through  her  works. 
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Had  Florence  Nightingale  been  married  to 
the  noblest  lord  in  the  realm  it  could  have 
added  nothing  to  her  true  nobility  of  character. 
She  might  have  graced  and  honored  a  beautiful 
home,  but  that  very  circumstance  might  have 
prevented  her  from  entering  upon  that  exalted 
sphere  of  philanthropy  which  has  enrolled  her 
name  by  that  of  Howard  among  the  world's 
truest  and  best  benefactors.  Had  Harriet  Hos- 
mer  or  Eosa  Bonheur  been  married  they  had 
never  become  the  one  the  Canova  the  other 
the  Raphael  of  the  age.  I  mention  these  things, 
young  ladies,  to  assure  you  that  she  who  has 
attained  the  elements  of  a  noble  character, 
whether  married  or  not,  will  never  lack  a  sphere 
in  which  noble  powers  may  be  consecrated  to 
noble  ends. 

Again,  strength  as  well  as  beauty  of  character 
is  essential  to  a  true  and  noble  womanhood.  I 
utterly  repudiate  the  idea  that  the  great  char- 
acteristic of  a  genteel  education  is  to  be  trained 
in  an  elegant  imbecility.  This  idea  has  been 
too  long  the  underlying  element  of  female 
education.  I  confess  that  I  begin  to  have  more 
hope  of  our  humanity,  of  our  civilization,  nay, 
of  our  Christianity  now  that  so  unworthy  an 
idea  is  being  given  up.  It  is  unworthy  of  the 
talents  God  has  given  you,  and  unworthy  also 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  to 
which  you  are  called.  Mr.  Coleridge  once  said, 
"  There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  egg  and 
egg-shell,  though  they  look  remarkably  alike." 
Attempt  to  use  them,  however,  and  you  soon 
discover  the  difference.  The  one  does  not  rel- 
ish, has  no  nourishment,  is — a  sham.  We 
eschew,  then,  this  "  elegant  imbecility,"  and  say 
to  woman,  "Be  strong  as  well  as  beautiful  in 
character."  But,  young  ladies,  remember  that 
one  of  the  indispensable  elements  in  a  strong  as 
well  as  beautiful  character  is  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  some  one  will  say,  "  SujDpose  I  possess  a 
character  both  beautiful  and  strong,  after  all 
what  shall  I  do  with  my  life?  What  can  I  do 
with  it?"  A  satirical  poem,  "Nothing  to 
Wear,"  provoked  the  mirth  of  the  public  a  few 
years  since  and  then  passed  away.  But  there 
is  a  prose  satire  which  has  taken  possession  of 
the  public  mind  more  injurious  as  it  is  more 
unjust  to  woman;  its  burden  is  "nothing  to 
do."  Are  not  the  broadest  fields  of  mental,  and 
social,  and  Christian  activity  open  to  her  broad- 
est endeavor  and  her  noblest  effort?  Among 
all  the  educators  of  youth  in  our  land  who 
occupy  a  more  commanding  position  than  Mrs. 
Willard  or  Mrs.  Almira  Lincoln  Phelps? 

In  literature  woman  has  vindicated  both  her 
place  and  her  power.     A  little  more  than  half 


a  century  ago,  when  French  Jacobinism  and  in- 
fidelity were  sweeping  like  a  moral  sirocco  over 
England,  undermining  the  faith  of  the  masses 
in  religion,  and  arraying  them  against  order 
and  government,  men  trembled  for  fear.  They 
saw  not  how  to  subdue  the  evil.  The  terrific 
roar  of  the  British  lion  fell  upon  it  as  upon 
ears  of  stone;  armies  and  navies  could  not 
cope  with  it.  Dr.  Paley,  the  great  reasoner 
of  the  age,  sent  forth  his  "Reasons"  for  relig- 
ion and  against  infidelity,  but  they  fell  power- 
less to  the  ground,  while  the  fearful  tornado 
rolled  onward.  Just  then  a  delicate  woman 
from  her  quiet  retreat  sent  forth  a  little  tract 
called  "Village  Politics."  It  struck  at  the 
very  root  of  the  evil,  took  the  popular  mind 
by  storm,  and  saved  England  from  becoming 
what  France  had  already  become.  The  refined 
and  accomplished  Hannah  More  was  no  more 
out  of  her  place  when,  for  a  high  and  holy 
purpose,  she  intermeddled  with  a  nation's  poli- 
tics than  when  she  dispensed  the  elegant  cour- 
tesies of  her  home  to  the  highest  litterateurs  in 
the  realm. 

So  also  in  our  own  country  that  story  of  out- 
rage and  of  wrong  which  gushed  up  from  a 
woman's  heart  and  went  seething  hot  to  the 
hearts  of  its  readers,  kindling  the  intensest  sym- 
pathy— Uncle  Tom's  Cabin — has  done  more  to 
awaken  the  dozing  conscience  of  the  nation 
over  the  great  sin  of  the  age  and  the  nation 
than  the  most  patient  accumulation  of  facts  or 
the  most  cogent  train  of  reasoning  could  ever 
have  effected.  And  yet  Mrs.  Stowe  only  enno- 
bled the  sphere  of  woman,  doing  honor  alike  to 
her  heart  and  head  by  that  production. 

Do  you  still  inquire.  What  has  woman  to  do 
in  literature?  I  reply  by  asking.  What  has  she 
not  to  do  there?  Every  department  of  it  has 
been  illustrated  by  her  genius  and  ennobled  by 
her  intellect.  In  science  the  name  of  a  Mary 
Somerville  is  enrolled  by  the  side  of  the  name 
of  Herschell.  In  art  what  names  are  more  brill- 
iant than  those  of  Harriet  Hosmer  and  Rosa 
Bonheur?  In  the  walks  of  practical  benevolence 
what  names  are  more  resplendent  than  those 
of  Elizabeth  Fry  and  Florence  Nightingale? 
In  the  great  missionary  field  what  names  more 
redolent  of  the  sublime  heroism  of  Christian 
sacrifice  than  those  of  Harriet  Newell  and  Ann 
Hasseltine  Judson  ?  But  even  these  resplendent 
spheres  of  activity  ever  open  to  woman  by  no 
means  comprehend  her  widest  and  grandest 
mission.  Her  grandest  mission,  after  all,  like 
that  of  man,  is  in  the  domestic,  the  social,  and 
the  religious  life.  In  the  more  public  spheres 
of  literature,  of  science,  of  art,  or  of  public  life, 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  race,  whether 
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of  men  or  women,  engage;  but  in  this  wider 
and  even  more  important  sphere,  lying  as  it 
does  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  good  to  the 
race,  all  may  enter  and  all  may  labor.  Nor 
shall  any  one  toil  without  reward.  So  long, 
then,  as  there  are  homes  to  bless  and  beautify 
with  angelic  love,  immortal  minds  to  train  and 
educate,  sorrowing  and  suffering  ones  to  comfort 
and  relieve — so  long  as  a  thousand  ministries 
for  God  and  humanity  remain,  never,  0,  never 
say  that  "  there  is  nothing  for  woman  to  do." 

One  word  more.  Make  your  life  a  stepping- 
stone  to  immortality.  Any  system  of  education, 
any  work  or  plan  that  does  not  recognize  the 
element  of  immortality  in  our  nature,  falls  in- 
finitely below  the  grandeur  of  the  subject. 
Faith  casts  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  from  this 
world  to  the  next,  and  life  is  the  short  journey 
that  leads  us  over. 

Go  forth,  then,  young  ladies.  Shed  the  beauty 
of  an  earnest,  holy  love  around  the  home  of 
your  childhood.  Combine  in  your  character  in- 
telligence and  virtue;  spread  over  it  the  adorn- 
ment of  a  holy  life.  Then  when  the  question 
arises,  "What  shall  I  do  with  my  life?"  there 
shall  joy  spring  up  in  3'^our  heart  under  the 
blessed  consciousness  that  you  are  God's  mes- 
senger charged  with  a  mission  of  good  upon 
earth,  and  higher  and  better  than  all,  that  you 
are  God's  candidate  for  immortality. 


JENNIE  AND  I. 


BT    MAEGARET    L.     LINDSAY. 


I  WENT  roaming  home  with  Jennie 
From  school  one  afternoon ; 

'T  was  a  pleasant  Summer  day 
In  the  latter  part  of  June. 

The  meadows  were  white  with  daisies, 
The  brook  ran  laughing  by, 

And  ne'er  were  two  more  merry 
Than  pretty  Jennie  and  I. 

"We  pulled  the  flowers  in  the  meadows 
And  floated  them  down  the  stream — 

Ah  me!    but  how  the  time  flies; 
It  seems  to  me  now  a  dream. 

What  though  I  were  the  squire's  son, 
And  lived  in  the  house  on  the  hill, 

And  Jennie's  mother  a  widow 
In  a  wee  brown  cot  by  the  mill. 

What  though  my  father  had  acres 
Stretching  for  miles  around, 

And  Jennie's  mother  only 
One  little  spot  of  ground 

We  plucked  from  the  bank  the  daisies 
And  launched  them  on  the  tide; 

"Our  ships,"  we  said,  as  we  watched 
Them  floating  side  by  side. 


"  Breakers  ahead!"  I  cried  too  late, 
Jennie's  ship  went  down — 

To  her  what  a  sad,  sad  fate — 
While  mine  sailed  proudly  on! 

But  the  rosy  face  of  the  suu 

Was  sinking  out  of  sight, 
And  dim  shadows  one  by  one 

Came  down  to  foretell  night. 
So  we  said  "  good-night "  to  daisies, 

Meadow,  brooklet,  and  all. 
And  I  said  "good-night"  to  Jennie— 

E'en  now  her  smile  I  recall. 
*  -»  -»  *  * 

Many  years  have  come  and  gone 

Since  that  happy  Summer  day, 
Tliirty,  forty,  even  more — 

How  the  time  has  slipped  away! 
Thro'  the  casement  the  sinking  sun 

Comes  creeping  in  by  stealth ; 
It  falls  on  statues  and  pictures 

And  every  sign  of  wealth. 
Stretching  away  before  me, 

Instead  of  meadows  green 
Dotted  o'er  with  daisies, 

Only  stone-paved  streets  are  seen. 
Sadly  I  bow  my  head. 

Which  is  sprinkled  o'er  with  snow, 
As  there  comes  to  my  mind  a  picture 

Which  I  saw  years  ago ; 
The  scene,  a  country  church-yard. 

The  graves  ranged  side  by  side; 
'Neath  one,  o'ergrown  with  daisies, 

Is  laid  to  rest  a  bride. 
No  monument  above  her — 

She  was  not  known  to  fame- 
But  a  simple  slab  of  marble, 

And  "Jennie"  is  the  name. 


AMBITION'S  GOAL. 


BY    CAPT.    PHIL.    H.    M.     OROESBECK. 


Just  beyond  the  very  present, 
Almost  within  it. 

Is  the  goal  to  which  we  run, 
Hastening  every  one  to  win  it, 

Though  the  goal  is  never  won. 
Proud  ambition,  self-reliant, 
Almost  defiant, 

Seeking  to  go  farther  still 
In  the  path  of  life's  achievements, 

In  the  conquest  of  the  will. 

In  the  face  of  adverse  fortune 
And  opposition. 

Mountains  growing  ne-ver  less, 
It  will  never  learn  submission, 

Though  it  never  gain  success. 

Fighting  on  and  on  forever, 

And  yielding  never, 

Life's  achievements  thus  are  won, 
By  the  soul's  determined  action 

All  life's  noblest  deeds  are  done. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S    DREAM. 
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BY     CHAHLK8    W.     8TA00, 


READER,  did  you  ever  go  to  sleep  and 
)  dream  of  being  in  some  great  danger?  Did 
you  ever  awake  just  as  you  were  falling  from  a 
balloon,  or  slipping,  inch  by  inch,  off  the  eave 
of  a  four-story  house?  Or  did  you  ever  in 
your  dreams  stand  beside  the  lifeless  form  of 
some  near  and  dear  friend,  pass  your  hand  over 
the  cold  brow,  and  then  suddenly  start  into 
consciousness  with  the  horrible  phantasm  so 
vividly  impressed  upon  your  mind  that  you 
could  scarcely  convince  yourself  that  it  was  not 
a  reality?  0,  how  glad  you  were  to  know 
that  was  only  a  dream !  And  yet,  although 
you  knew  it  was  but  a  dream,  it  may  have 
made  an  impression  upon  your  mind  that  you 
found  it  impossible  to  shake  oif.  It  left  behmd 
it  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness,  an  aprehension 
that  something  terrible  was  about  to  happen, 
and  you  could  not  rest  on  account  of  it. 

It  was  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
that  the  "  wise  men "  of  Babylon  were  aroused 
from  their  slumbers  by  messengers  who  came 
in  hot  haste  to  summon  them  into  the  presence 
of  the  king.  The  monarch  had  had  a  fearful 
dream  which  drove  away  his  sleep,  and,  more 
than  that,  the  dream  itself  was  gone  from  him. 
The  venerable  astrologers,  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  skilled  in  such  mysteries,  came 
around  him.  He  related  what  had  happened, 
and  demanded  of  them,  under  pain  of  instant 
death,  the  dream  and  its  interpretation. 

They  were  confounded.  Had  it  been  in  the 
power  of  the  king  to  relate  the  dream  they 
could  easily  have  invented  some  plausible  in- 
terpretation, but  to  bring  back  the  dream  itself 
was  a  hopeless  task.  In  vain  they  represented 
to  the  king  the  impossibility  of  the  thing  re- 
quired of  them.  He  drove  them  from  his  pres- 
ence, and  commanded  all  the  wise  men  of  the 
court  to  be  put  to  death. 

Although  the  young  Hebrew  captive,  Daniel, 
and  his  fellows,  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abed- 
nego,  were  at  this  time  included  in  the  number 
of  the  "wise  men,"  yet  it  seems  that  for  some 
cause  or  other  they  were  not  consulted,  and 
that  the  first  they  knew  of  the  matter  was 
when  Arioch,  the  captain  of  the  Guard,  came 
early  in  the  morning  to  march  them  off  to  be 
executed  along  with  the  rest.  Daniel,  however, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the 
king,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  stay  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree  for  a  short  time,  promising 
to  reveal  both  the  dream  and  its  interpretation. 
Bring  back  the  lost  dream?     How?     What  art 


of  necromancy  will  he  use?  What  is  the  mas- 
ter-key that  shall  open  up  this  mystery?  The 
answer  is,  prayer. 

Go  with  us  to  Babylon.  It  is  night,  and  the 
mighty  city  sleeps  in  silence.  The  palace  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  looms  up  before  us.  Away 
yonder  in  a  distant  angle  of  the  vast  edifice  a 
solitary  taper  is  burning.  It  is  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Hebrew  captives.  Daniel  is  there 
upon  his  knees.  His  three  companions  are  there 
too.  They  are  praying — praying  for  life.  Unless 
kind  Heaven  reveals  the  wished-for  secret  before 
the  morning  light  they  are  lost.  Since  early 
morn  they  have  been  pleading  with  God  for 
deliverance,  but  their  faith  is  strong,  and  they 
still  struggle  on.  Hour  after  hour  wears  slowly 
away.  Midnight  is  past.  Shadrach,  Meshech, 
and  Abednego,  overpowered  by  weariness,  are 
slumbering  in  blissful  unconsciousness  of  the 
awful  circumstances  that  surround  them,  but 
Daniel  is  still  upon  his  knees.  How  pale  he 
looks!  But  he  is  still  praying.  He  is  still 
pleading  with  God  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions. Time  speeds  on.  The  first  faint  glim- 
mer of  the  dawn  trembles  along  the  horizon. 
Look  at  Daniel.  His  head  has  fallen  upon  Jiis 
breast.  Utterly  exhausted  by  intense  anxiety 
and  watchfulness,  he  too  falls  asleep. 

It  is  now  his  turn  to  dream.     Is  it  but  the 
morbid   action   of    an   overwrought    brain   that 
brings  so  strange  and  startling  a  picture  before 
him   as  he  lies   there   asleep  upon  the  floor  of 
his  chamber?     A  tall  form  looms  up  before  him. 
Its  head  seems  to  touch  the  very  stars,  and  it 
glows    throughout    with    a    fierce    and    terrible 
brilliancy.      Its    head    of    massive    gold    rests 
upon  shoulders  of  silver  of  a  dazzling  white- 
ness.    Its  body  is  of  burnished  brass,  its  legs 
of  iron,  its  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay. 
While   the  dreamer   contemplates   this   tremen- 
dous apparition  he  sees  a  little  stone  suddenly 
detach  itself  from   the   mountain   side  without 
any  visible  cause  and  begin  to  roll.     Down  it 
comes,    skipping    from    precipice    to    precipice, 
gathering  force  and  momentum  with  every  rev- 
olution,  till    at    last   with   a   sudden   bound   it 
strikes   the   mighty   image    upon    its    feet    and 
crushes    them    to    powder.     Down    comes    that 
tremendous  form  w^ith  a  crash  that  shakes  the 
earth  to  its  center.     Its  head  of  gold  crumbles 
into  dust;    the  silver  and  the   brass,  the  iron 
and  the  clay,  are  borne  away  upon  the  winds 
of  heaven.     The  image  has  disappeared.     Where 
is   the   stone?     It   is   rolling   onward   with   in- 
creased velocity,  and  lo !  a  wonder — it  begins  to 
increase  in   size!     On  it  goes,  sweeping  every 
thing  before  it,  crushing  every  thing  beneath  it, 
increasing  in  hight,  expanding  in   volume,  till 
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it  darkens  the  heavens  and  fills  the  whole 
earth. 

Daniel  is  awake  in  an  instant.  That  is  the 
king's  dream.  He  knows  it,  he  feels  it.  God 
has  heard  their  prayers,  God  has  revealed  the 
wished-for  secret;  they  are  saved.  0,  what 
rejoicing !  How  they  shouted  the  praises  of  their 
great  deliverer! 

See  Daniel  once  more  in  the  presence  of  the 
king.  The  monarch  sits  upon  his  throne  in  the 
grand  audience-chamber  of  the  palace  sur- 
rounded by  his  lords.  The  rumor  that  one  of 
the  Hebrew  captives  is  about  to  reveal  the 
king's  dream  has  brought  together  all  the  no- 
bility of  Babylon.  Every  one  who  has  access 
to  the  royal  presence  has  come  to  witness  the 
transaction.  The  astrologers,  too,  have  ven- 
tured back,  and  stand  awaiting  with  breathless 
anxiety  the  words  upon  which  hangs  their 
doom.  Every  eye  is  fixed  on  Daniel.  Is  that 
mere  stripling,  scarce  twenty  years  of  age,  to 
reveal  the  mystery  which  the  sages  who  have 
stood  for  half  a  century  before  the  king  have 
failed  to  solve?  0,  how  beautiful  does  he  ap- 
pear at  this  moment !  Not  vain  nor  boastful  of 
his  power,  but  modest  and  respectful.  Hear 
him  as  he  begins  to  speak — "As  for  me,  0 
king,  this  secret  is  not  revealed  to  me  for  any 
wisdom  that  I  possess  more  than  any  living, 
but  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  that  revealeth 
secrets,  and  maketh  known  unto  the  king  what 
shall  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  days."  Then  he 
describes  the  dream,  and  explains  how  it  pre- 
figures the  rise  and  fall  of  mighty  empires,  and 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
when  every  knee  shall  bow  to  his  scepter,  and 
every  tongue  confess  that  he  is  God.  What  an 
overwhelming  revelation !  No  wonder  that  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, ignorant  heathen  as  he  was,  fell 
down  upon  his  knees  before  Daniel  and  at- 
tempted to  worship  him.  The  sacred  record 
does  not  say  that  Daniel  forbade  him,  but  he 
undoubtedly  did,  and  at  the  same  time  directed 
his  mind  to  the  great  Object  of  all  true  wor- 
ship. 

This  remarkable  display  of  wisdom  induced 
the  king  to  make  Daniel  ruler  over  the  prov- 
ince, and  chief  among  the  wise  men  of  Baby- 
lon. Thus  was  his  piety  signally  rewarded  as 
well  as  that  of  his  companions,  Shadrach, 
Meshech,  and  Abednego,  all  of  whom  were, 
through  his  influence,  elevated  to  honorable  and 
important  stations  in  the  kingdom. 


However  brilliant  an  action  may  be,  it  ought 
not  to  pass  for  great  when  it  is  not  the  result 
of  a  great  design. 


"WOKKING  WHILE  WAITING. 


BY     AUGUSTA     MOORE. 


I  WORK  while  I  'm  watching  and  waiting 
For  that  which  may  speedily  come — 

The  call  to  go  up  and  behold  him, 
My  sire  in  his  beautiful  home. 

I  listen  and  long  while  I  'm  working 

To  catch  the  first  note  of  that  call, 
For  my  day  is  so  lonely  and  dreary 

I  long  for  the  evening  to  fall ; 
The  cool  and  the  shadowy  evening, 

The  silent  and  sorrowless  night, 
When  I  shall  lie  down  in  the  slumber 

Which  breaks  not  at  dawning  of  light. 

I  sigh  for  the  house  of  my  father, 
I  weep  for  its  mansions  so  fair, 

I  yearn  for  its  peace  and  its  pleasure, 
For  all  who  best  loved  me  are  there. 

This  world  seems  a  wilderness  dreary, 

My  strength  and  my  courage  are  spent, 
Yet  only  by  work  can  I  stifle 

My  desolate  spirit's  lament. 
I  'm  weary  of  sinning  and  weeping, 

I  'm  weary  of  dwelling  alone, 
With  only  stern  duty  to  live  for — 

0,  would  that  my  duty  were  done! 

But  still  let  me  work  while  I  'm  waiting, 
'T  will  hasten  the  hour  that  must  come, 

When  I  shall  go  up  to  behold  him, 
My  sire  in  his  beautiful  home. 


"MAMMA,   TAKE   ME   UP.* 


BY     MRS.     E.    A.     B.     MITCHELL. 


The  call  came  every  morning, 
Came  from  a  downy  bed. 

Where  nestled  in  soft  pillows 
A  beautiful  bright  head. 

Then  joyously  I  bounded 

To  greet  a  happy  face. 
And  clasp  my  little  darling 

In  a  mother's  warm  embrace. 

That  downy  bed  is  empty, 

But  the  sweet  voice  calls  me  still; 
From  a  little  grave  it  cometh, 

A  grave  upon  the  hill. 

"  Come,  mamma,  take  up  Anna, 
This  bed  is  damp  and  cold, 

Once  more  your  little  daughter 
Close  to  your  bosom  fold." 

So  plain  and  loud  this  morning 

That  call  rings  in  my  heart, 
I  fain  would  rend  the  coffin, 

Ay,  tear  the  grave  apart. 
To  God  I  turn  in  anguish, 

In  agony  all  wild, 
I  hear  him  whisper,  "Jesus 

Shall  take  up  thy  dear  child." 


LETTERS  TO   MY   DAUGHTER. 
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LETTERS  TO  MY  DAUGHTER. 


BY    a.     A.    WKST,    K8Q, 


NUMBER  V. 

PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

Y  DEAR ,  There  is  probably  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  us  on  the  subject 
of  amusements.  You  have  been  brought  up 
under  Methodist  influences,  and  your  own  good 
sense  will  be  in  league  with  the  potent  influ- 
ences of  early  education  to  save  you  from  un- 
due attachment  to  mere  fashionable  or  worldly 
frivolities.  You  know  that  the  theater  is  no 
place  for  a  young  person  of  your  sex,  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  least  violation  of  that  delicacy 
and  refinement  that  should  be  the  rule  of  her 
life  and  are  her  chief  ornament  and  glory.  It 
can  not  be  necessary  that  you  should  have  line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  on  this  sub- 
ject. Twice  in  my  life  has  public  duty  required 
me  to  be  present  at  theatrical  performances; 
they  were  such  as  theater  frequenters  deemed 
moral  and  unexceptionable.  For  myself,  I 
marveled  greatly  that  husbands  could  take  their 
wives,  fathers  their  daughters,  and  brothers 
their  sisters  to  see  and  hear  what  was  done  and 
said  by  the  actors,  and  that  any  virtuous  and 
modest  woman  would  ever  pay  a  second  visit  to 
a  theater.  Let  me  assure  you — and  to  my 
small  personal  knowledge  in  the  premises  has 
been  added  large  inquiry  in  the  matter — that 
although  great  elocutional  talent  is  sometimes 
displayed  upon  the  stage,  an/i  that  dramatists 
have  furnished  some  of  the  noblest  creations  of 
our  literature,  you  will  be  a  gainer  every  way 
by  your  resolution  never  to  enter  a  theater. 
Y''ou  can  study  the  sentiments  of  the  dramatist, 
the  elements  of  the  characters  he  creates,  and 
the  philosophy  he  inculcates  far  better  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  room  than  from  the  highest 
style  of  representation  surrounded  by  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  stage.  The  acting  appeals  to 
the  eye  and  ear,  and  to  the  imagination,  but  not 
to  the  intellect,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  such 
associations  and  is  made  the  vehicle  for  so  much 
that  is  profane  and  indelicate,  that  the  theater 
can  never  be  a  healthful  place  of  resort. 

I  am  free  to  admit,  however,  that  this  is  no 
argument  against  the  principle  of  theatrical  rep- 
resentations;  and  I  think  also  that  our  public 
teachers  and  mcfralists  have  erred  in  not  making 
a  distinction  between  the  elementary  principle 
and  the  general  praetice  in  this  matter.  There 
is  no  sin,  per  se,  in  dramatizing  an  epoch  in 
history  or  a  scene  in  domestic  life;  in  putting 
dialogue,  or  sentiment,  or  narrative,  into  the 
mouths  of  historical  or  fictitious  personages,  if 
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the  conversation  is  pure,  the  sentiment  just,  and 
the  narrative  of  good  tendency.  The  dramatic 
form  of  teaching  and  the  personation  of  charac- 
ter have  very  high  sanction.  There  are  "sa- 
cred" dramas  as  well  as  profane,  and  persona- 
tions and  representations  which  good  men  ap- 
prove as  well  as  those  which  they  abhor.  Our 
Sunday  school  exhibitions — the  display  of  the 
scholars  upon  the  stage,  their  dialogues  in  which 
two  or  more  take  parts,  their  assumption  ot 
characters,  both  in  costume  and  language — are 
in  their  nature  so  many  theatrical  representa- 
tions, their  purpose  and  their  accompaniments 
only  being  diff'erent  from  those  of  the  theater. 
The  charades  that  are  the  source  of  so  much 
confessedly  harmless  amusement  and  intellectual 
exercise  in  the  domestic  circle  are  of  the  same 
family.  But  all  this  admitted,  the  play-house 
is  to  be  avoided  as  you  would  shun  the  home 
of  the  plague  or  the  pestilence.  You  can  not 
frequent  it  without  taint.  It  is  impossible. 
Every  man  practically  acquainted  with  the  bus- 
iness management  of  theaters  will  admit  that 
no  theater  could  be  profitably  conducted  where 
a  high  standard  of  morality  was  rigidly  adhered 
to,  where  no  profane  expression  ever  fell  from 
the  actor's  lips,  where  nothing  in  word,  or  look, 
or  gesture  was  permitted  that  bordered  on  the 
indelicate  or  immodest,  and  where  all  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  place  were  pure  and  virtuous. 
No  one  can  ask  stronger  evidence  that  the  the- 
ater is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  an  institution 
having  almost  unlimited  power  for  evil,  and 
never  throwing  its  influence  on  the  side  of  pu- 
rity and  virtue. 

I  am  inclined  to  place  dancing  on  nearly  the 
same  level  with  play-going.  Even  if  it  be  con- 
sidered that  under  certain  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations it  is  a  healthful  exercise,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  an  hour's  brisk  walking  in  the 
open  air  on  a  fine  day,  or  on  any  day,  is  worth 
more  in  the  promotion  of  health  than  a  whole 
day's  indoor  dancing;  and  in  sober  truth,  health 
has  few  more  powerful  and  insidious  foes  than 
promiscuous  dancing,  with  its  artificially-heated 
rooms,  exhausted  and  poisoned  atmosphere,  and 
undue  excitement  of  the  whole  nervous  system. 
Besides,  there  are  insuperable  objections  to  it 
on  the  score  of  morality  and  delicacy  apart  from 
religious  scruples.  Promiscuous  and  habitual 
dancing  involves  a  freedom  between  the  sexes 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  weaken  their  mutual 
respect  and  destroy  that  high-toned  deference, 
amounting  almost  to  veneration,  which  it  is  best 
that  our  sex  should  ever  entertain  toward  yours. 
If,  moreover,  you  form  one  of  a  set,  you  virtu- 
ally surrender  your  own  sense  of  what  is  right 
and  decorous.     You  must  substitute  the  usages 
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of  the  dance  for  the  dictates  of  your  own  judg- 
ment. You  must  in  turn  take  as  your  partner 
any  one  whom  the  others  have  so  accepted,  or 
be  guilty  of  rudeness  to  him  and  to  them.  You 
may  thus  be  thrown  into  associations  that  may 
be  annoying  and  even  hurtful  to  you.  Other 
evils  follow  when  you  have  once  adopted  danc- 
ing in  promiscuous  society  as  a  justifiable 
amusement.  Dancing  is  a  terrible  consumer  of 
time.  To  dance  is  to  surrender  to  mere  amuse- 
ment your  whole  evening,  and  often  hours  that 
should  be  given  to  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep. 
You  can  not  well  leave  your  associates  till  the 
dancing  is  at  an  end,  even  if  the  excitement  of 
the  dance  did  not  disincline  you  so  to  do.  I 
need  not  say  that  late  hours  are  the  rule  with 
dancing  parties.  Then  to  dance  is  almost  un- 
avoidably to  waltz,  which  includes  a  freedom 
that  I  think  no  really-modest  lady  could  per- 
mit from  any  stranger  or  mere  acquaintance. 
In  fact,  dancing  rapidly  and  certainly  becomes 
a  dissipation,  an  injury  to  health,  and  a  sacrifice 
of  feminine  propriety  and  delicacy.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  amusement  respecting  which  you  may 
well  constantly  utter  the  prayer,  "  Lead  me  not 
into  temptation." 

With  your  taste  for  music  I  do  not  think  that 
you  are  required  to  deny  yourself  totally  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  concert-room.  But  much  as 
you  love  music,  you  must  not  forget  that  your 
own  pleasure  must  ever  be  subordinate  to  the 
higher  claims  of  a  profession  of  religion,  which 
binds  you  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil, 
and  to  deny  yourself  in  every  thing  in  which 
your  indulgence  might  be  perverted  into  a  bad 
example.  You  will  find  some  musical  enter- 
tainments which  you  can  enjoy  without  giving 
reasonable  ground  of  offense  to  any.  But  you 
must  not  waste  time  on  any  of  these  things.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  all  the  time  spent  in  recreations  is  lost 
time.  By  no  means.  There  is  a  time  for  laugh- 
ter and  mirth  as  well  as  for  sadness  and  sober 
contemplation.  The  wisest  man  has  said,  "  A 
merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine."  A 
proper,  that  is  to  say  a  moderate,  use  of  any 
thing  which  God  has  given  us  a  capacity  to  en- 
joy healthfully  can  not  be  an  offense  in  his 
sight.  The  eye  and  the  ear  have  a  right  to 
their  share  of  lawful  gratification.  Read  a  good 
and  instructive  lecture  whenever  you  can. 

Connected  with  this  question  of  amusements 
and  visiting  is  another  of  no  slight  importance 
to  you.  Of  course  you  can  not  attend  and  re- 
turn from  such  places  without  companions,  and 
as  a  general  thing  without  the  company  of  a 
gentleman.  You  have  acted  most  commendably 
in  denying  yourself  of  visits,  in  themselves  de- 


sirable, rather  than  accept  any  gentleman's  es- 
cort that  did  not  include  some  other  lady  as 
well  as  yourself.  Till  you  have  sufficient  reason 
to  regard  some  one  gentleman  with  special  favor, 
resolutely  adhere  to  this  rule.  It  will  save  you 
from  many  annoyances  and  unpleasant  criti- 
cisms, and  greatly  raise  you  in  the  estimation 
of  the  worthy  among  our  sex.  Add  to  it  also 
another  wholesome  rule  of  conduct.  Be  very 
chary  of  accepting  favors  from  gentlemen  that 
cost  money.  I  do  not  mean  that  if  any  young 
gentleman  of  good  means,  with  whose  family 
you  have  an  intimate  and  friendly  acquaintance, 
invites  you  to  attend  a  lecture  or  other  proper 
place  of  resort  in  company  with  himself  and  his 
sisters,  or  other  members  of  his  family,  and  po- 
litely sends  you  a  ticket  or  offers  you  a  seat  in 
the  carriage  in  which  he  takes  them,  you  are  to 
decline  the  invitation  or  stipulate  that  you  shall 
bear  your  share  of  his  expenditures.  You  could 
scarcely  do  that  with  politeness,  unless  the  at- 
tention became  marked  or  burdensome.  And  in 
that  case  your  good  sense  would  suggest  to  you 
to  decline  further  invitations  till  the  motive  of 
them  was  frankly  and  honorably  explained  to 
you.  But  where  the  gentleman  of  the  party  is 
a  stranger  to  you,  or  a  mere  passing  acquaint- 
ance, insist  modestly  but  firmly  on  paying  your 
own  expenses.  The  usages  of  good  society 
neither  give  him  the  right  to  impose  nor  you 
the  right  to  accept  pecuniary  obligations.  He 
will  in  heart  respect  you  all  the  more  for  such 
determination. 

One   custom    prevails   in   large   cities,   and  I 
suppose  elsewhere,  against  which  I  do  not  think 

it  necessary  to  guard  my  dear ,  but  which 

I  allude  to  because  these  letters  may  possibly 
meet  other  eyes  than  yours.  I  have  known 
young  ladies  who,  being  invited  to  a  party  with 
a  request  to  each  to  bring  a  gentleman  with 
her — an  impropriety  that  can  not  be  too  strongly 
condemned — or  having  a  fancy  to  attend  some 
place  of  amusement,  will  summon  some  male 
acquaintance  as  her  attendant,  and  expect  him 
to  provide  a  carriage  and  the  ticket  of  admis- 
sion, if  to  a  place  of  amusement.  Of  course 
she  is  placed  under  obligation  to  him  from  the 
moment  she  enters  the  carriage  in  his  company. 
They  are  alone,  and  they  return  alone  at  mid- 
night or  early  morn  from  the  heated  concert- 
room,  or  excited  by  the  dance,  if  not  by  the 
sparkling  wine-cup,  he  conscious  of  his  advant- 
age and  she  of  her  obligation,  and  perhaps  al- 
ready planning  for  its  repetition.  Is  that  a 
position  in  which  a  young  lady,  self-respecting, 
delicate,  and  modest,  should  voluntarily  place 
herself? 

But  I  fear  no  such  improprieties  on  your  part, 
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my   dear 


On    the   contrary,    I    feel    well 


assured  that  you  would  deem  any  pleasure  far 
too  dearly  purchased  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  self- 
respect.  Kush  not  into  temptation,  but  ever 
flee  from  and  shun  it. 

Your  affectionate  father. 


LITERARY  SKETCHES   OF   THE   EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. 

FIRST  PAPER. 


BT     REV.     DANIK  I,     CURRY,     D.     D. 


DANIEL    DE   FOE. 

THE  student  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, while  exploring  the  records  of  the 
times  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  of  the  short- 
lived ascendency  of  Presbyterianism  in  England, 
forms  an  ideal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Annesley,  minister  of  Cripplegate  parish,  and  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  famous  Westmin- 
ster Assembly;  who  also,  after  the  great  St. 
Bartholomew  act  of  ejectment,  was  minister  to 
the  "conventicle"  of  Little  Cripplegate.  He 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  good  great 
men,  who,  like  the  Beloved  Disciple,  combine 
severity  and  earnestness  of  character  with  a 
captivating  amiability  of  manners;  and  who, 
though  no  better  than  many  others,  nevertheless 
seem  to  be  so,  and,  therefore,  have  a  correspond- 
ing influence  over  the  religious  opinions  and  in- 
stincts of  those  about  them.  If  at  some  other 
time  that  same  student  falls  upon  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke's  "Wesley  Family,"  he  is  equally  sur- 
prised to  meet  again  with  the  venerable  ejected 
minister  of  Cripplegate;  and  possibly  he  is  not 
specially  pleased  when  he  learns  that  the  little 
daughter  of  the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Annesley, 
at  thirteen  years  old,  fancied  that  she  had  so 
thoroughly  mastered  the  great  Church  contro- 
versy of  the  age,  that  she  abandoned  the  little 
conventicle  in  which  her  father  ministered,  and 
went  over  to  the  State  Church  that  had  driven 
him  from  the  pulpit  and  forbidden  him  to  preach 
the  Gospel — although  that  little  girl  was  after- 
ward the  mother  of  the  Wesleys,  and  in  some 
sense  the  godmother  of  Methodism.  If  again 
our  student,  dallying  with  the  hght  literature 
of  the  next  generation,  looks  into  the  literary 
history  of  its  most  celebrated  fiction,  he  again 
falls  in  with  the  good  minister  of  Cripplegate, 
in  connection  with  the  family  of  James  Foe,  a 
well-to-do  London  butcher,  whose  afterward  re- 
nowned son  received  from  that  good  man  the 
lessons  of  his  childhood,  which,  doubtless,  in 
some  degree  fashioned  his  character  and  shaped 
his  destiny.     It  seems  rather  odd,  but  not  spe- 


cially surprising,  thus  to  trace  Methodism  and 
Robin.son  Crusoe  to  a  common  source. 

Daniel  De  Foe  is  now,  with  most  persons,  sim- 
ply a  name  found  on  the  title-page  of  one  of 
the  few  books  that  every  body  reads  in  child- 
hood or  early  youth;  and  like  Noah  Webster 
and  Mother  Goose,  it  indicates  to  them  a  myth 
rather  than  a  plain  matter-of-fact  reality.  When, 
where,  or  how  he  lived,  or  whether  he  ever  had 
a  real  existence,  are  with  such  matters  of  much 
less  interest  than  the  geographical  position  of 
Crusoe's  island,  or  the  later  life  of  the  man 
Friday.  It  is  ours,  however,  to  explore  those 
shadowy  regions  and  trace  the  life-history  of 
one  who,  despite  the  tendency  to  idealize  him, 
was  once  a  living  man,  and  occupied  his  place 
among  his  fellow-mortals.  The  materials  for 
such  an  investigation  are  abundant,  though  they 
lie  a  little  out  of  the  common  road  of  popular 
reading.  Scarcely  has  any  name  in  English  lit- 
erature with  equal  unanimity  received  its  niche, 
as  has  that  of  De  Foe;  and  perhaps  because  his  is 
especially  a  settled  case,  his  personality  has  re- 
tired from  all  minds,  while  one  at  least  of  his 
works  has  become  immortal. 

Born  in  the  city  of  London,  at  the  precise 
time  of  the  restoration  of  that  monarchy  which 
the  citizens  of  London  has  so  largely  contribu- 
ted to  overthrow — the  son  of  a  moderate  but 
independent  tradesman,  and  an  attendant  at  the 
dissenting  chapel  which,  by  its  being  and  cir- 
cumstances, no  less  than  by  its  direct  teachings, 
suggested  and  promoted  earnest  religious  con- 
victions, and  a  sense  of  oppression  from  both 
Church  and  the  State;  the  inheritor  of  a  full 
share  of  English  human  nature,  and  gifted  with 
peculiar  aptitudes  for  both  observation  and  de- 
lineation, united  with  an  untiring  industry,  or, 
more  properly,  incapability  of  rest — Daniel  De 
Foe  was  a  predestinated  author.  Designed  by  his 
parents  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  his  early 
education  was  carefully  looked  after;  but  a 
change  of  his  plan  of  life  led  to  the  devotion  of 
his  later  youth  to  industrial  occupations.  At 
twenty-one,  true  to  his  destiny,  he  commenced 
author,  devoting  the  first-fruits  of  his  pen  to 
the  interests  of  humanity  and  liberty  of  con- 
science. His  antagonist  in  his  first  essay  in  the 
field  of  controversy  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  who,  following  the 
evil  custom  of  the  times,  had  come  out  in  favor 
of  the  despotic  measures  of  both  State  and 
Church,  which  preceded  and  brought  on  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  in  a  little  work  entitled, 
"  A  Guide  to  the  Inferior  Clergy."  To  this  young 
De  Foe  responded — his  name  now  appears  first 
with  the  prefix  "De;"  but  why,  or  by  what  au- 
thority it  was   assumed,  does  not  appear — in  a 
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spirited  lampoon,  which  he  styled,  "Speculum 
Crape-Gownorum."  The  crape-gown  was  the 
uniform  of  the  inferior  clergy — and  such  was  the 
damaging  effect  of  the  piece,  that  the  satirized 
garments  were  discarded  to  the  sensible  injury 
of  the  trade  in  that  material.  It  was  simply  a 
satire  made  up  of  trenchant  wit  and  broad  hu- 
mor, with  but  little  force  of  argument  or  deli- 
cacy of  expression.  But  it  was  wonderfully 
popular  among  the  Dissenters  and  the  common 
people  generally,  and  so  the  writer  was  fairly 
launched  in  his  new  vocation.  When  soon  after- 
ward the  Duke  of  Monmouth  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  Government,  De  Foe  joined  his  stand- 
ard; but  by  virtue  of  his  obscurity  he  escaped 
the  legal  results  of  his  treason.  Returning  to 
London  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  shop-keeper, 
but  was  still  too  much  occupied  with  public 
affairs  to  prosper  in  his  appropriate  calling.  He 
of  course  favored  the  revolution  that  brought  in 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  sought  to  promote  it 
as  far  as  he  could  safely  do  so,  both  by  speech 
and  writing;  and  when  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  entered  London  he  was  one  of  the  regi- 
ment of  royal  volunteers  that  formed  their 
escort. 

The  affairs  of  the  country  being  settled  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  engaged  more  extensively  in 
mercantile  operations,  but  without  entirely  es- 
chewing other  associations  and  engagements. 
But  trade  is  an  exacting  master,  rewarding  with 
success  only  those  who  serve  with  singleness  of 
devotion ;  and,  therefore,  after  three  years  he 
failed  for  a  large  amount  and  escaped  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  at  first  by  concealment  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  afterward  by  compounding  with 
his  creditors.  He,  however,  felt  himself  still 
bound  in  honor  to  cancel  his  indebtedness,  and 
twelve  years  later,  when  charged  with  dishon- 
esty, he  declared  that  he  had  up  to  that  time, 
by  his  own  industry,  reduced  the  sum  of  his 
debts  from  seventeen  thousand  pounds  to  five 
thousand.  His  ability  as  a  political  writer,  and 
his  known  zeal  for  the  Revolution,  induced  the 
Government  to  employ  him  in  one  of  its  excise 
commissions,  and  as  he  had  also  again  engaged 
in  business  his  finances  became  prosperous.  But 
authorship  was  his  remorseless  destiny,  and  the 
productions  of  his  restless  pen  kept  his  name 
before  the  public  to  the  prejudice  of  his  busi- 
ness and  the  disturbance  of  his  peace.  One  of 
his  most  characteristic  works  was  issued  about 
the  close  of  the  century,  and"  it  would  seem  to 
have  come  just  a  hundred  years  before  its  time. 
This  was  his  "Essay  on  Projects,"  written  dur- 
ing his  concealment,  but  not  published  till  four 
or  five  years  later.  It  related  to  matters  of 
society — to  banks,  highways,  and  bankruptcy — 


to  societies  for  mutual  assistance,  for  the  sup- 
port of  destitute  widows  and  of  worn-out  sea- 
men— to  associations  for  advancement  of  science, 
for  popularizing  knowledge,  and  for  employing 
the  poor.  But  as  this  work  attacked  no  estab- 
lished interest,  and  so  awakened  no  personal 
conflict,  it  passed  less  noisily  than  some  of  his 
less  important  productions. 

The  low  state  of  morality  in  England  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  is  matter  of  his- 
tory. King  William  was  greatly  scandalized  at 
the  prevalent  dissoluteness,  which  contrasted 
most  painfully  with  the  stricter  manners  of  his 
Dutch  subjects;  and  in  his  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Parliament  of  1798  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  received  favorable  re- 
sponses from  both  houses  of  Parliament.  De  Foe 
very  fully  sympathized  with  all  this;  but  he 
felt  and  thought  on  the  subject  as  one  of  the 
common  people,  for  the  reformation  of  whose 
manners  by  the  agency  of  penalties,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  higher  classes,  the  Government 
seemed  to  be  wholly  concerned.  His  views 
were  presently  laid  before  the  public  in  a  tract, 
in  which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  people,  who, 
though  no  more  guilty  than  others,  were  alone 
to  be  subjected  to  punishment  for  immoralities. 
Turning  upon  the  ruling  classes  the  Savior's 
proverb,  "Physician,  heal  thyself,"  he  insisted 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  laws  against  immorality 
there  should  be  no  privileged  classes,  or  if  any 
discrimination  were  allowed,  the  higher  classes 
should  be  held  to  the  stricter  responsibility  on 
account  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  exam- 
ple of  their  viciousness  of  life.  The  obvious 
pertinency  of  his  arguments  made  them  offens- 
ive to  some  who  felt  themselves  a  little  too 
certainly  implicated  in  their  censures;  but  the 
good  effected  was  gratefully  confessed  by  some 
in  high  places. 

The  party  questions  of  the  times  related  chiefly 
to  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  recently-or- 
dained Protestant  succession,  and  upon  every 
incidental  or  collateral  question  that  arose  De 
Foe  had  his  inevitable  pamphlet,  steadily  con- 
tending for  the  largest  liberty  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  adoption  of  all  measures  that  looked  to 
their  enfranchisement  and  elevation.  To  silence 
the  factious  carpings  of  the  Jacobites  against 
King  William,  as  a  foreigner,  he  turned  poet, 
and  sent  out  a  versified  satire  entitled,  "The 
Freeborn  Englishman" — a  style  then  greatly 
affected  by  those  who  for  partisan  reasons  were 
opposed  to  William  of  Orange.  The  verses  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  truth  and  aptness 
than  for  more  exclusively-poetical  qualities,  and 
the  effect  was  most  remarkable.  Nine  author- 
ized editions  were  issued  in  a  few  months ;  but 
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no  copy-right  could  protect  it  from  unauthorized 
issues,  and  it  was  estimated  that  not  less  than 
eighty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  the  streets 
of  London,  Ridicule  is  often  more  effective 
than  the  most  conclusive  arguments,  and  the 
satire  that  strikes  at  some  patent  folly,  and 
strips  vanity  of  its  false  covering,  needs  to  be 
only  not  contemptible  in  style  to  be  relished, 
and  to  become  productive  of  permanent  results. 
So  this  little  pasquinade  effectually  extinguished 
the  new-born  zeal  of  a  faction  against  "  foreign- 
ers," and  turned  the  phrase  "a  true-born  En- 
glishman," but  lately  so  redolent  of  a  certain 
kind  of  false  patriotism,  into  a  term  of  derision. 
King  William  confessed  the  good  effects  of  the 
satire,  and  made  its  author  one  of  his  confiden- 
tial agents;  but  his  elevation  was  short-lived, 
for  the  next  year  the  King  died  and  the  new 
dynasty  dismissed  him.  This  was  the  noonday 
of  De  Foe's  prosperity,  both  in  purse  and  reputa- 
tion, and  so  considerable  a  person  had  he  be- 
come that  "he  kept  his  carriage," 

Then  came  Queen  Anne,  and  the  Tories,  and 
High  Churchism,  and  intolerance  of  dissent,  and 
thunderings  from  the  pulpits,  and  a  deluge  of 
pamphlets.  Dr.  Sacheverel  "stumped"  the  king- 
dom preaching  a  crusade  against  Dissenters, 
with  a  ferocious  mob  crying  him  on.  Political 
tracts  fell  "thick  as  leaves  in  Valambrosa,"  and 
the  whole  nation,  from  the  matronly  sovereign 
to  the  senate  of  the  ale-house,  was  occupied 
with  high  ecclesiastical  questions.  De  Foe,  of 
course,  fought  in  the  hottest  of  the  fray;  but 
aware  of  the  inefficiency  of  reason  against  pas- 
sion and  prejudice,  he  chose  more  effective 
weapons.  Seeing  that  the  High  Church  party 
had  already  carried  their  arguments  to  the  verge 
of  absurdity,  he  sought  to  carry  the  thing  a 
little  further  and  thus  hasten  a  reaction.  He, 
therefore,  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  the  name  and 
style  of  an  advocate  of  the  Church  party,  enti- 
tled, "The  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters,"  re- 
iterating and  extending  the  most  extreme  posi- 
tions of  that  party,  and  calling  for  the  most 
thorough  and  remorseless  extirpation  of  dissent. 
So  well  sustained  was  the  assumed  character 
that  the  trick  was  not  suspected.  Both  uni- 
versities applauded  the  tract,  and  the  Dissenters, 
equally  stupid,  denounced  it  in  the  fiercest  terms. 
A  country  clergyman  writing  to  a  friend  in 
town  to  thank  him  for  the  gift  of  a  copy,  added, 
"  I  join  with  the  author  in  all  he  says,  and  have 
such  a  value  for  the  book,  that  next  to  the 
Holy  Bible  and  the  sacred  comments,  I  take  it 
for  the  most  valuable  piece  I  have.  I  pray  God 
to  put  it  into  her  Majesty's  heart  to  put  what 
is  there  proposed  in  execution."  The  device 
had   succeeded;  and   now  the   secret  of  the  au- 


thorship was  divulged,  and  the  real  character 
of  the  pamphlet  at  once  appeared,  when  the 
Church  party  became  as  loud  in  denunciations 
of  its  atrocities  as  they  had  before  been  in  its 
praise.  But  their  holy  horror  came  a  little 
too  late,  and  terribly  damaging  was  the  reaction 
of  the  public  mind  from  the  horrible  extremities 
into  which  it  had  been  almost  seduced. 

And  now  the  storm  of  official  wrath  burst 
fearfully  upon  the  head  of  the  luckless  pam- 
phleteer, who  bent  to  the  tempest  and  sought 
safety  in  concealment.  In  the  "Gazette"  of 
January  10,  1703,  appeared  an  advertisement, 
offering  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  his  appre- 
hension, he  being  "charged  with  writing  a  scan- 
dalous and  seditious  pamphlet."  That  adver- 
tisement is  now  of  great  value,  as  it  contains  a 
description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  its 
subject,  the  only  one  known  to  be  in  existence. 
He  is  there  described  as  "a  middle-sized,  spare 
man,  about  forty  years  old ;  of  brown  complex- 
ion, and  dark-brown  colored  hair,  but  wears  a 
wig;  a  hooked  nose;  a  sharp  chin,  gray  eyes, 
and  a  large  mole  near  his  mouth."  With  a 
moderate  share  of  constructive  imagination, 
aided  by  these  data,  one  may  conjure  to  him- 
self the  real  form  and  outline  of  the  man  who 
wrote  Robinson  Crusoe,  much  as  the  professors 
of  the  black  art  were  accustomed  to  bring  out 
the  images  of  deceased,  or  absent,  or  unknown, 
or  even  ideal  persons.  In  the  presence  of  that 
description  the  name  and  idea  of  De  Foe  ceases 
to  be  only  a  myth.  The  House  of  Commons, 
too,  felt  its  dignity  compromised,  and  gravely 
resolved  "that  this  book  being  full  of  false  and 
scandalous  reflections  on  this  Parliament,  and 
tending  to  promote  sedition,  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  to-morrow  in 
New  Palace  yard."  But  the  day  for  such  auios 
da  fe,  to  harm  those  against  whom  they  were 
directed,  had  gone  by  in  England. 

As  the  offending  author  had  eluded  the  grasp 
of  the  minions  of  the  law,  a  prosecution  was 
commenced  against  his  publisher,  and  this  called 
him  again  from  his  hiding-place.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly arrested  and  brought  to  trial  for  libel 
and  sedition,  and  of  course  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced first  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  then  to 
be  taken  to  Newgate.  But  the  populace,  who 
in  such  cases  were  relied  on  to  give  efi'ective- 
ness  to  the  punishment  by  insulting  the  sufferer 
with  jeers,  and  even  harder  missiles,  now  decked 
the  pillory  with  garlands,  and  raising  a  fund  for 
the  purpose  by  a  free  contribution,  they  pro- 
cured the  necessary  liquor  and  in  a  body  drank 
the  prisoner's  health.  The  same  night  a  "  Hymn 
to  the  Pillory,"  breathing  a  cheerful  defiance  to 
his  persecutors,  hastily  written  by  the  sufi"erer. 
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and  as  hastily  printed,  was  rehearsed  in  the 
streets.  After  a  few  months'  imprisonment  he 
was  offered  his  liberty  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  offer  his  humble  apology  for  his  offense; 
but  that  he  refused  to  do,  and  so  was  compelled 
to  abide  his  fate,  till  at  the  end  of  two  years  a 
change  of  ministers  occurred,  and  he  was  libera- 
ted; not,  however,  before  his  business  had  gone 
to  ruin  and  his  family  been  reduced  to  poverty. 

His  prison  life  was  characteristic.  He  insti- 
tuted and  had  printed  a  tri-weekly  essay,  writ- 
ten exclusively  by  himself,  called  "The  Review," 
which  he  continued  for  nine  consecutive  years, 
and  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  oldest 
member  of  the  family  of  which  the  Spectator  is 
the  common  representative.  The  Review  occu- 
pied itself  with  all  matters  of  public  interest, 
and  became  a  recognized  power  in  the  kingdom, 
thus  temporarily  realizing,  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  the  influence  now  exercised  by  the  news- 
paper press  in  public  affairs.  He  earnestly  fa- 
vored the  legislative  union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  was  sent  by  the  Government  to 
Edinburgh  to  promote  the  scheme  in  that  king- 
dom; and  so  satisfactorily  did  he  perform  that 
delicate  service,  that  upon  his  return  he  was 
employed  by  the  Government  at  a  fixed  salary. 
Thus  occupied  he  was  for  a  season  kept  out  of 
hot  water;  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be 
long  at  rest,  and  the  occasion  was  soon  found 
for  his  special  vocation  as  a  political  pamphleteer. 

The  reigning  Queen  was  without  heir,  and  the 
line  of  succession,  as  fixed  at  the  late  Revolu- 
tion, would  at  her  demise  become  extinct.  Who, 
then,  should  succeed  to  the  throne  was  becom- 
ing a  question  of  deep  and  painful  interest. 
The  alternatives  were  the  banished  Stuart,  whose 
claims  were  favored  by  the  reactionary  party, 
and  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  was  supported 
by  the  Protestant  and  liberal  party.  De  Foe's 
relations  to  such  a  question  could  not  be  at  all 
equivocal,  and  its  magnitude  aroused  all  his 
energies  into  action  to  secure  the  interests  of 
religion  and  liberty  by  promoting  the  Protest- 
ant succession.  In  1712  he  sent  forth  "A  Sea- 
sonable Caution  and  Warning  against  the  Insin- 
uations of  Papists  and  Jacobites  in  favor  of  the 
Pretender."  This  was  a  calm  and  sober  argu- 
ment, addressed  to  Protestants  and  Whigs  of 
the  kingdom,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  estab- 
lished by  the  Revolution.  But  he  very  well 
knew  that  another  form  of  address  was  often 
more  effective  than  the  best  ordered  arguments, 
and,  therefore,  he  again  had  recourse  to  his  fa- 
vorite but  dangerous  irony.  Three  publications 
in  that  style  were  successively  issued,  in  all  of 
which  he  pretended  to  be  writing  in  the  Jacob- 
ite interest,  but  in  a  style  so  extravagant  as  to 


seriously  damage  the  cause  he  pretended  to  sup- 
port. And  yet,  as  before,  he  was  misunderstood, 
and  an  information  was  laid  against  him  for  se- 
dition by  parties  in  the  Whig  interests.  But 
the  ministers  knew  him  and  duly  appreciated 
his  motives,  and  so  he  escaped  unharmed. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1714,  the  royal  palace 
was  in  mourning,  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
was  the  accepted  King  of  Great  Britain.  The 
true  friends  of  the  country  rejoiced  that  the 
fearful  crisis  was  safely  passed — and  no  one 
more  sincerely  than  the  obscure  scribe  who  had 
contributed  what  he  could  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  result.  "But  nobody  remembered 
the  poor  wise  man."  The  incoming  administra- 
tion neglected  him,  and  the  dynasty  in  whose 
interests  he  had  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully, 
when  to  do  so  might  cost  something,  now  cast 
him  out  of  its  employment.  The  faithlessness  of 
princes  is  only  another  reading  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  republics.  He  accepted  obscurity  with 
a  good  degree  of  cheerfulness,  and  sought  only 
to  vindicate  his  reputation  from  the  calumny 
of  his  enemies.  A  fit  of  apoplexy  hastened  his 
retreat  to  privacy  and  well-nigh  terminated  his 
mundane  career,  at  fifty-four  years  old,  and  be- 
fore he  had  written  any  thing,  or  performed  any 
act  on  account  of  which  he  would  have  been 
remembered  beyond  his  own  generation.  But 
he  slowly  recovered  to  begin  life  anew,  and  to 
achieve  greatness  in  a  new  field  of  authorship. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  been  pour- 
ing his  mind's  effusions,  through  the  press,  upon 
the  British  public;  but  all  that  he  had  written 
was  intrinsically  ephemeral,  and  predestined  to 
an  early  decay.  That  their  results  survive  in 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  presumed;  but  the  multitudinous 
tractates  that  sprang  from  his  pen  before  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne 
of  Britain,  constitute  no  part  of  the  permanent 
stock  of  English  literature.  And  yet  there  are 
few  names  in  all  the  annals  of  British  letters 
less  likely  to  be  forgotten  than  Daniel  De  Foe. 


»ooo« 


PKAYER. 


BT    LIZZIE    HAC£    M'fASLAND. 


Mtsterioits  chord  in  nature's  harmony, 

Which,  lightly  touched  on  earth,  vibrates  in  heaven, 

And  swelleth  onward  to  the  utmost  need 

Of  poor  humanity.     Music  above 

The  exultation  of  the  morning  stars. 

Whose  echoes  waked  the  universe  to  jay. 

Which  folds  the  soul  of  man  in  union  strange 

With  the  great  Soul  of  life,  and  calleth  down 

All  benediction. 
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BY     SKEKLAH 


THERE  were  but  few  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood with  whose  children  we  were  suf- 
fered to  be  familiar.  Our  parents  attached  a 
great  deal  of  importance  to  early  associations, 
so  that  our  young  acquaintances  were  selected 
with  considerable  care.  Yet  were  we  not  sub- 
ject to  severe  restraint  in  our  intercourse  with 
the  juvenile  portion  of  the  community;  but 
whenever,  by  chance,  we  were  exposed  to  evil 
example,  a  counteracting  influence  was  soon  em- 
ployed and  all  injurious  impressions  carefully 
erased  from  our  minds.  Years  have  passed 
since  those  free  and  easy  days.  I  have  gone 
abroad  upon  the  world's  wide  highway,  and 
of  the  many  things  for  which  I  have  to  be 
grateful  to  the  honored  guardians  of  my  child- 
hood, not  the  least  valuable  is  the  habit,  early 
instilled,  of  choosing  my  friends  for  their  moral 
worth. 

There  was  one  family  in  our  vicinity  with 
whom  my  parents  maintained  the  most  friendly 
intercourse.  Their  little  girls  were  always  wel- 
come to  our  house,  and  we  were  permitted  to  visit 
them;  but  their  son  was  a  wild,  naughty  boy, 
and  all  companionship  between  him  and  Henry 
gently  discouraged.  It  sometimes  occurred,  nev- 
ertheless, that  they  unavoidably  met,  and  it 
was  no  favorable  report  that  our  ingenious 
brother  brought  to  the  home  circle  upon  these 
occasions. 

One  day  Henry  rode  his  pretty  pony  on  an 
errand  to  the  mill,  and  there  he  met  Frank 
Chambers,  the  lad  just  mentioned.  Frank,  in 
his  rough,  good-natured  way,  shook  Henry  by 
the  hand,  and  of  course  they  rode  home  in  com- 
pany. Mamma  inquired  the  subject  of  Frank's 
conversation  with  his  companion,  and  Henry  re- 
plied gayly: 

"  0,  he  was  talking  about  his  aunt  Jane.  He 
has  been  spending  the  last  few  days  at  her 
house,  and  he  'd  make  you  laugh  telling  of  her 
oddities." 

"I  never  saw  any  thing  odd  about  Miss 
Chambers,"  said  mamma;  "she  is  an  exceedingly 
good  and  pious  woman,  and  that  is  the  'head 
and  front  of  her  offending'  in  Frank's  eyes,  I 
presume."  And  papa  slowly  repeated  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  "  '  Ye  are  not  of  the  world,  there- 
fore the  world  hateth  you.'  " 

Mamma  looked  at  Henry  with  a  humid  eye. 
"I  hope,  my  son,"  she  said,  "you  did  not  join 
that  unholy  boy  in  ridiculing  his  worthy  aunt." 

"0  no,  mamma,"  said  Henry,  blushing  deeply, 
'I  told  him  he  was  very  wrong;  but  you  see  I 


could  not  help  laughing  a  little  when  he  mim- 
icked her,  it  was  so  funny." 

"And  did  you  not  think,"  inquired  papa, 
"how  very  mean  he  must  be  who  visits  a  lady's 
house,  partakes  of  her  hospitality,  and  then 
turns  away  and  makes  her  a  subject  of  mirth 
to  the  first  acquaintance  he  meets  on  the  road?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  I  told  him  so;  but  he  said  the 
hospitality  was  not  much,  for  the  stingy  old 
maid,  under  an  excuse  of  its  being  Lent,  had 
scarcely  any  thing  good  on  the  table." 

There  was  now  a  pause;  every  one  seemed 
shocked  at  the  depravity  of  Frank,  till  the  si- 
lence was  broken  by  grandma. 

"Poor  Jane  Chambers!"  she  murmured,  "I 
know  her  well,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  I 
can  not  point  out  a  more  exemplary  creature; 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  that  foolish  lad 
may  yet  discover  all  her  goodness  when  it  is 
too  late  for  him  to  profit  by  her  example.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  remark  has  just 
risen  to  my  mind,  and  if  you  will  listen  I  shall 
tell  it  you." 

Our  pleasure  at  this  proposal  was  heartily 
expressed,  and  grandma  resumed  as  follows : 

"  Mark  Kinsley  was  a  plain  but  opulent 
farmer,  who  feared  God,  honored  the  laws,  and 
loved  all  his  fellow-men.  His  wife  was  a  kind- 
hearted,  sensible  little  woman,  whose  views  and 
feelings  were  in  accordance  with  his  own,  and 
their  children  were  models  for  good  behavior  to 
the  whole  parish. 

"John  Kinsley,  Mark's  brother,  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent cast.  A  gay,  worldly  man,  he  married  a 
fashionable  young  lady  whom  he  met  at  a  pub- 
lic ball;  and  no  two  households  could  be  con- 
ducted upon  more  widely-different  principles 
than  those  of  the  brothers  Kinsley. 

"John's  tastes  lay  in  mercantile  pursuits;  his 
residence  was,  therefore,  in  the  city,  and  his 
habits,  aims,  and  associations  became  increas- 
ingly dissimilar  from  those  of  his  rural  brother. 

"To  John  and  his  polished  wife  the  simple 
traits  of  the  unaffected  countryman  were  some- 
times subject  of  pleasantry;  and  their  little  son 
early  acquired  a  habit  of  noting  and  exaggera- 
ting the  good  farmer's  unsophisticated  style,  till 
the  'funny  ways'  and  'queer  sayings'  of  uncle 
Mark  became  legitimate  exercise  for  his  childish 
wit.  The  little  country  cousins,  too,  with  whom 
Richard  spent  each  Summer  vacation,  while  his 
parents  rejuvenated  at  fashionable  watering- 
places,  were  subjected  to  his  light  ridicule.  Their 
thick-soled  shoes  and  rustic  coats  were  brought 
into  sneering  contrast  with  his  own  tasty  and 
expensive  costume;  while  their  plain,  truthful 
manners,  and  homely  modes  of  expression  were 
unceasingly  mocked  and  mimicked. 
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"Richard  had  not  been  taught  to  appreciate 
the  sterling  traits  of  character  that  adorned  his 
worthy  uncle,  and  was  cultivated  in  every  mem- 
ber of  the  farmer's  family.  They  lacked  the 
flimsy  accomplishments  and  unmeaning  frippery 
which  he  saw  most  honored  in  the  circle  in 
which  his  parents  moved,  and  his  childish  com- 
prehension was  too  shallow  to  discover  aught  so 
modest  as  intrinsic  merit.  Religion,  too,  beyond 
the  mere  observance  of  outward  forms,  was  a 
principle  with  which  his  young  heart  was  unac- 
quainted ;  and  the  beautiful  harmonj''  with  which 
it  invested  the  lives  and  conduct  of  its  possess- 
ors his  volatile  spirit  did  not  pause  to  observe. 

"  While  Richard  was  yet  a  child  John  Kins- 
ley was  suddenly  removed  from,  among  the  liv- 
ing ;  aitd  as  nothing  had  been  laid  by  for  this 
unexpected  season,  the  widowed  mother  was 
under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  her  father's 
house. 

"The  death  of  his  beloved  brother,  and  es- 
pecially with  so  little  preparation  for  the  solemn 
event,  was  a  trying  grief  to  Mark  Kinsley,  and 
all  that  in  him  lay  to  alleviate  the  distressing 
circumstances  in  which  his  sister-in-law  was 
placed  was  speedily  done.  Among  other  kind 
offers,  he  proposed  to  take  the  child  home  with 
him  and  bring  him  up  with  his  own :  and  I  am 
afraid  that  the  refusal  of  this  offer  was  not 
given  in  the  most  grateful  spirit.  Mr.  Kinsley's 
opinions  upon  education  were  so  different  from 
those  of  his  brother's  wife,  that  the  mere  thought 
of  exposing  her  child  to  such  a  course  of  dis- 
cipline was  not  to  be  entertained.  However,  so 
substantial  a  relative  must  not  receive  slight, 
and  the  widow  compromised  the  matter  by 
agreeing  that  her  son  should,  in  part,  accept  his 
uncle's  hospitality  by  continuing  his  Summer 
visits  to  the  farm. 

"As  years  increased  the  paternal  interest 
which  Mr.  Kinsley  felt  in  his  brother's  orphan 
no  wise  abated ;  but  his  pious  and  affectionate 
efforts  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  latter  were 
responded  to  by  the  giddy  boy  with  scornful 
levity.  There  was  no  desire  of  control  apparent 
in  the  gentle  and  persuasive  influence  the  good 
man  sought  to  exert  over  his  wayward  nephew; 
yet  the  youth  chose  to  regard  him  as  tyrannical 
and  ofiicious,  and  continued  to  repay  the  kind 
attentions  of  himself  and  family  by  caricaturing 
their  persons,  habits,  and  manners  for  the 
amusement  of  his  city  friends. 

"In  about  a  year  from  her  husband's  death 
the  widow  married  again.  Another  home  was 
thus  presented  to  Richard,  though  he  still  liked 
to  divide  his  time  with  his  grandfather's  family, 
where  he  was  a  petted  favorite ;  but  no  where 
was  he  received  with  more  tender  welcome,  and 


his  interests  watched  over  with  more  loving  so- 
licitude, than  in  the  plain  and  peaceful  dwelling 
of  his  father's  brother. 

"Richard  grew  up  without  that  wholesome 
restraint  so  needful  to  youth.  He  chose  his 
own  associates,  and  they  were  not  from  among 
the  godly,  or  even  the  virtuous;  and  his  heart 
and  life  gave  evidence  of  the  evils  accruing  from 
companionship  with  the  giddy,  immoral,  and 
profane. 

"  He  passed  through  his  scholastic  course  with 
credit,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  a  profes- 
sion with  good  promise  of  success :  this  satisfied 
his  mother's  concern  for  his  welfare  and  that  of 
his  fashionable  relatives,  while  the  youth's  own 
conscience  became  so  seared  that  he  justified  to 
himself  the  follies  and  excesses  into  which  he 
was  each  day  led.  But  no  triumph  of  learning 
or  talent — no  argument  of  sophistry  in  exculpa- 
tion of  venial  errors  could  close  the  eyes  of  the 
plain-thinking  countryman  to  the  soul-pollution 
of  his  brother's  son;  and  no  means  which  san- 
guine love  suggested,  as  being  likely  to  result 
in  the  young  man's  benefit,  was  spared  by  the 
pious  friend  who  had  his  immortal  interests  so 
much  at  heart. 

"  Yet  was  not  the  kind  uncle's  anxiety  in  his 
behalf  appreciated  by  the  graceless  nephew;  on 
the  contrary  his  earnest  appeals  were  received 
with  haughty  indifference,  or  responded  to  with 
mocking  insolence,  while  many  a  sneering  jest, 
at  the  good  man's  expense,  helped  to  sustain 
the  rude  mirth  of  his  boon  companions.  Thus 
monition,  warning,  and  entreaty  were  without 
avail ;  Richard  became  daily  more  hardened  and 
depraved;  his  visits  to  the  farm  were  gradually 
discontinued;  Mr.  Kinsley's  opportunities  of 
seeing  him  in  the  city  became  more  diflScult  and 
less  salutary;  the  man  of  fashion  despised  the 
coarse-coated  countrj'man;  the  gay  profligate 
hated  the  sober  and  truthful  Christian  ;  and  baf- 
fled and  discouraged,  no  recourse  seemed  left  to 
the  faithful  kinsman  but  to  bear  his  misguided 
nephew  to  the  mercy-seat,  and  make  him  the 
object  of  fervent  supplication  there. 

"  Tmie  passed  on,  and  Richard  still  chose  the 
evil  and  eschewed  the  good.  There  was  suffi- 
cient pride  and  strength  in  his  character  to  en- 
able him  to  maintain  a  fair  reputation  in  society, 
but  in  the  indulgence  of  pleasurable  sin  he  went 
with  the  stream.  His  course  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  many  young  men  in  our  large  cities, 
and  his  maternal  relatives,  who  saw  only  the 
progress  he  was  making  in  the  studies  which 
should  fit  him  for  an  honorable  profession,  will- 
ingly overlooked  his  youthful  follies;  thus  form- 
ing to  his  view  a  wide  contrast  with  the  'rigid 
old  Puritan,'  who  called  excesses  by  their  right 
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names,  and  refused  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
Vice,  even  in  her  softest  and  most  enticing 
form. 

"Yet  was  not  the  unrestrained  freedom  which 
Richard  enjoyed  fraught  with  favorable  results, 
even  in  a  temporal  sense.  He  had  acquired 
prodigal  habits,  and  his  frequent  demands  upon 
his  mother's  purse  became  a  serious  inconven- 
ience to  that  lady,  the  liberal  allowance  she  re- 
ceived from  her  husband  being  scarcely  more 
than  adequate  to  satisfy  her  own  extravagant 
desires.  Nor  would  this  tax  have  been  submit- 
ted to  were  it  not  for  the  hope  that  his  own 
talents  and  exertions,  aided  by  the  dowry  of 
an  heiress  bride,  would  erelong  render  him  in- 
dependent. 

"This  last  scheme,  however,  was  early  over- 
thrown. His  gay  indifference  in  the  choice  of 
associates  led  him  into  familiar  intercourse  with 
young  females  far  beneath  his  own  proper 
sphere.  Of  these  there  was  one  whose  pretty 
face  pleased  his  fancy,  and  before  he  was  con- 
scious he  had  become  involved  in  a  flirtation, 
which  had  for  him  a  most  nnexpected  sequence. 

"The  young  woman,  though  humble,  was  not 
friendless,  and  the  intimacy  between  her  and 
the  handsome  student  had  been  closely  observed 
by  a  certain  stalwart  blacksmith,  the  maiden's 
elder  brother,  who,  watching  an  opportunity 
when  the  young  couple  were  together,  came  sud- 
denly upon  them,  upbraided  the  girl  with  levity 
of  conduct,  demanded  of  Richard  his  intentions 
toward  her,  represented  in  no  very  pleasing 
terms  the  injury  to  her  reputation  which  his 
acquaintance  had  caused,  and  concluded  by  in- 
sisting that  a  marriage  should  immediately  take 
place  between  them,  as  the  only  means  of  ap- 
peasing his  indignant  ire. 

"  Richard  was  generous  and  impulsive ;  he 
liked  the  girl,  who,  shocked  at  her  brother's  vio- 
lence, clung  weeping  to  his  arm ;  and,  imputing 
the  emotions  that  stirred  within  him  to  a 
stronger  feeling  than  mere  good  nature,  in- 
stantly gave  the  required  promise;  and  that 
same  evenmg,  without  any  deeper  consideration 
of  the  subject,  entered  into  the  solemn  contract 
of  matrimony. 

"Here,  then,  was  final  destruction  to  the 
hope  of  raising  his  fortune  hj  a  lofty  marriage, 
while  the  deep  disappointment  to  his  fashiona- 
ble friends  was  openly  and  angrily  expressed. 
Nor  was  Richard  himself  satisfied,  after  he  had 
had  time  for  reflection,  of  the  disposal  he  had 
made  of  himself.  His  young  wife  lacked  char- 
acter to  compensate  to  him  for  the  sacrifice  he 
had  made  in  her  behalf.  The  pretty  face  and 
coquettish  airs  that  had  been  so  winning  in  the 
sweetheart  became  insipid  in  the  wife;  and  the 


young  man  awoke  to  the  disheartening  certainty 
that  he  was  united  to  a  companion  who  would 
afford  him  neither  comfort  nor  assistance  in  the 
wedded  state. 

"Pecuniary  embarrassment  also  presented  it- 
self. He  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age  and 
still  a  student;  how,  then,  was  he  to  maintain  a 
wife?  There  had  been  a  hope  that  after  the 
first  burst  of  anger  was  subdued  he  would  be 
invited  to  bring  his  bride  to  his  mother  or 
grandfather's  house,  but  no  such  provision  of- 
fered; he  had  formed  the  connection  without 
consulting  them,  and  without  their  upholding 
hands  he  must  sustain  the  position  in  which  he 
had  placed  himself.  Yet  his  proud  relations, 
for  their  own  credit's  sake,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  want;  he  was  supplied — reluctantly  and 
grudgingly — but  still  he  was  supplied  with  a 
small  allowance,  which,  with  care  and  economy, 
would  have  decently  maintained  himself  and 
wife.  Care  and  economy,  however,  were  quali- 
ties to  which  they  both  were  strangers,  and 
hence  they  were  often  reduced  to  serious  straits. 

"When  Mr.  Kinsley  heard  of  his  nephew's 
ill-assorted  marriage,  and  the  wrath  of  his 
mother  and  her  friends  thereat,  his  kind  heart 
yearned  to  succor  the  foolish  youth,  and  a  visit 
to  the  city  with  that  intent  was  speedily  plan- 
ned and  executed.  But  Richard  had  not  yet 
sufficient  sense  to  see  his  uncle's  goodness;  and 
when  the  worthy  man  invited  him  to  bring  his 
bride  to  the  farm,  and  to  remain  himself  and 
pursue  his  studies  there,  the  only  reply  he 
deigned  was  a  laconic  refusal.  The  attractions 
of  a  city  life  were  yet  too  strong  for  him,  and 
his  sanguine  mind  still  looked  forward  to  sup- 
plies approaching  from  imaginary  quarters,  and 
enabling  him  to  float  gayly  as  ever  on  the  tide 
of  fashionable  pleasure.  But  these  dav-dreams 
were  never  realized;  and  even  after  he  gradua- 
ted and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, it  was  quite  as  much  as  he  could  do.  with 
his  improvident  habits,  to  keep  himself  and  wife 
above  actual  want. 

"The  course  of  life  which  the  young  man  now 
led,  and  indeed  that  which  he  had  ever  followed, 
was  not  conducive  to  the  strengthening  of  a 
constitution  naturally  imperfect.  Irregular  hours, 
stimulating  drinks,  and  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, from  overheated  rooms  to  keen  mid- 
night air,  eventually  produced  disease  in  his 
proud  and  manly  form. 

"So  subtile,  however,  were  the  inroads  of  the 
insidious  foe  that  it  had  time  to  fasten  its  fangs 
upon  his  life  before  any  serious  apprehensions 
were  excited  respecting  it.  Then  indeed  his 
alarmed  friends  hastened  with  renewed  affection 
to   his  side,  and  no   means  within  the  range  of 
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science  or  art  were  left  untried  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  failing  health.  For  some  time  the 
interesting  patient  struggled  against  the  further 
progress  of  disease — even  signs  of  amendment 
were  sometimes  apparent;  but  fallacious  was 
every  hope;  the  dread  messenger  of  mortality 
had  received  his  commission,  and  life,  with  all 
its  gay  allurements,  was  fast  retreating  from 
poor  Richard's  grasp. 

"And  now,  in  this  season  of  broken  and  des- 
olated hopes,  serious  reflections  took  possession 
of  the  young  man's  mind.  His  past  life,  short 
as  it  had  been,  displayed  a  wide  field  for  thought; 
and  0 !  how  much  self-reproach  was  mingled 
with  his  musings  at  various  points  of  the  mental 
survey !  How  changed  in  their  aspects  were 
the  enjoyments,  the  aspirations,  and  the  friend- 
ships of  his  sunny  bloom !  The  future,  too,  how 
new,  how  different  the  prospect  it  presented; 
no  longer  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  time,  but 
stretching  away  into  the  vast  infinitude  of  eter- 
nity— the  grand,  the  dreadful,  the  unknown. 

"But  where  was  the  sympathy  that  should 
have  soothed  his  trembling  spirit  in  this  hour 
of  gloom?  Alas!  not  in  the  worldly  hearts  of 
his  vain  kindred,  whose  deepest  regret  was  that 
the  honor  they  expected  to  derive  from  his  ad- 
vancement and  success  must  sink  in  his  early 
demise.  Nor  yet  in  the  xveak,  untutored  mind 
of  his  girl-wife,  who  could  see  nothing  worth 
pondering  on  but  the  lone  and  unprovided  situ- 
ation in  which  his  death  would  leave  herself 
and  her  puny  infant,  whose  birth,  a  few  months 
previous,  had  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  his  here- 
tofore relaxed  talents.  No !  unblest  with  soul- 
communion  the  sick  man  was  alone — alone  with 
busy  conscience  and  struggling  nature,  not  one 
manifesting  an  interest  in  his  inner  state  and 
feelings. 

"At  last  indications  of  death  became  discern- 
ible, and  the  physician  announced  that  his  skill 
could  aftbrd  no  further  aid.  With  a  decent 
show  of  kindness  his  couch  was  surrounded,  and 
a  semblance  of  sorrow  appeared  on  every  brow. 
Coldly  the  dying  man's  glance  turned  from  each, 
till  resting  on  his  mother  he  abruptly  inquired, 
'Does  uncle  Mark  know?' 

"  '  I  suppose  not,  my  dear,'  she  replied. 

"'Then  write  him,  mother — write  now'  he 
urged  emphatically ;  and  though  the  request  oc- 
casioned much  surprise,  it  was  immediately 
complied  with. 

"The  news  of  his  nephew's- critical  situation 
was  deeply  affecting  to  the  kind  heart  of  Mr. 
Kinsley ;  and  grieved  and  concerned  that  he  had 
not  heard  of  it  sooner,  he  hastened  on  his  way 
to  the  city. 

"Those  were  not  the  days  of  telegraphs  and 


railroads,  and  in  the  time  that  elapsed  from  the 
writing  the  intelligence  of  Richard's  illness  till 
the  good  uncle  reached  his  bedside,  a  percepti- 
ble change  had  taken  place  in  the  sufferer. 
Frail  nature  was  fast  decaying,  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  hastening  dissolution  were  appar- 
ent, and  those  who  were  present  feared  the 
effects  of  an  interview  with  a  relative  whose 
sentiments  had  ever  been  so  obnoxious  to  him. 
"Upon  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Kinsley,  however, 
a  smile  lit  the  wan  lips  of  the  dying  man,  and 
his  dim  eyes  brightened,  while  a  feeble  effort  to 
extend  his  wasted  hand  left  no  doubt  that  the 
mind  had  undergone  as  much  change  as  the 
body  since  last  Richard  and  his  pious  uncle  had 
met. 

"And  now,  in  the  few  remaining  hours  be- 
fore time's  close,  the  soothing  delights  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship  were,  for  the  first  time,  enjoyed' 
by  him  who  had  tried  the  world's  friendships 
and  found  them  false.  His  uncle's  grave  and 
gentle  accents,  so  misunderstood  and  unappre- 
ciated before,  were  now  heard  with  intense  inter- 
est; the  good  man's  low  and  earnest  prayers 
were  joined  in  with  simple  fervor,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sick  room  was  filled  with  a  sweet 
and  holy  unction,  which  it  had  not  known  till 
now. 

"The  one  earthly  care,  too,  which  haunted 
poor  Richard's  breast,  was  now  unburdened  to 
loving  ears.  He  was  about  to  leave  a  young 
widow  and  infant  orphan,  friendless  and  unpro- 
vided, on  the  world.  True,  his  wife  had  rela- 
tives, but  they  were  low,  illiterate,  and  coarse; 
and  was  his  little  daughter  to  be  brought  up 
amid  such  associations?  His  mother's  family 
pursued  the  other  extreme;  but  he  could  not 
commit  his  child  to  the  training  which  had  had 
such  an  evil  influence  on  his  own  course.  He 
had  a  wish  which  he  did  not  dare  to  name,  for 
before  his  eyes,  in  grim  reproach,  stood  Memory, 
pointing  to  the  insolent  and  contemptuous  past; 
but  yet  the  wish  was  there,  a  longing,  yearning 
desire  to  leave  his  frail  baby  and  its  helpless 
mother  under  the  guardianship  of  his  upright 
and  sensible  uncle. 

"  Mr.  Kinsley's  sympathies  never  slumbered, 
but  they  leaped  into  sudden  action  at  the  fal- 
tered story  of  his  nephew's  fond  concern. 

"'Give  them  to  me,'  he  exclaimed  with  im- 
pulsive earnestness.  '  Give  them  to  me — both 
mother  and  child,  there  's  plenty  of  room  for 
them  at  the  old  homestead;  your  aunt  will 
make  them  heartily  welcome,  and  I  '11  love  them 
and  care  for  them  as  my  own.' 

"The  young  man  heard,  but  spoke  not;  emo- 
tion choked  his  utterance.  The  noble  spirit 
which  his  carnal  heart  had  despised  rose  before 
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his  mental  view  in  giant  grandeur,  and  humbled 
and  abashed  with  a  sense  of  his  great  unworthi- 
ness,  he  turned  his  wan  face  to  the  pillow  and 
wept. 

"  The  last  hours  of  Richard's  life  were  watched 
over  and  ministered  unto  by  him  who  now  ap- 
peared, what  he  ever  in  reality  had  been,  his 
best  earthly  friend;  and  when  the  last  sad  duty 
was  performed  for  his  inanimate  remains,  and  a 
small  marble  column  was  reared  to  mark  the 
spot  where  they  were  laid,  the  poor  relict  and 
her  feeble  babe  were  supported  by  a  strong  and 
fatherly  arm  to  the  secure  and  peaceful  abode 
of  virtue  and  content." 

Grandma  paused  that  her  hearers  might  them- 
selves draw  the  moral  from  her  tale.  She  had 
shown  how  the  scoffer  had  been  brought  low; 
and  how,  when  wading  through  deep  waters,  he 
had  turned  his  wistful  glance  for  aid  and  sym- 
pathy to  that  very  friend  from  whom,  of  all 
others,  he  deserved  the  least;  and  how  the 
meek  and  exemplary  Christian  had  been  found, 
in  the  spirit  of  Gospel  forgiveness,  ready  to  fly 
to  the  succor  of  the  returning  penitent,  and  to 
open  his  warm  and  loving  heart  and  home  to 
the  needy  and  weak  ones  left  behind. 

The  little  narrative  had  made  the  intended 
impression,  and  we  each  sat  reflecting  upon  the 
certainty  with  which  "  God  avenges  his  own 
elect,"  by  bringing  their  despisers  into  the  dust 
of  humiliation  before  them. 
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A  STRONG  wind  from  the  Black  Sea  blew 
down  the  Bosphorus  on  the  10th  of  July, 
and  ruffled  the  waters  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  trip  we  had 
planned  to  the  "sweet  waters  of  Asia;"  so  we 
resolved  to  go  up  the  "Golden  Horn"  and  sail 
on  the  "  sweet  waters  of  Europe."  As  there 
were  but  two  of  us.  Count  Konschnikoro  and 
myself,  we  concluded  to  take  a  caique  with  a 
single  pair  of  oars,  and  in  a  moment  we  were 
gliding  rapidly  over  the  waters.  How  grand 
these  caiques  are !  You  need  to  step  carefully 
into  them  or  they  will  upset;  but  once  in  and 
fairly  seated,  your  apprehensions  are  gone  and 
you  feel  perfectly  secure.  Your  head  and  shoul- 
ders come  just  above  the  edge  of  the  boat,  giv- 
ing you  a  fine  opportunity  to  admire  the  charm- 
ing scenery  so  characteristic  of  Constantinople 
and  its  environs.  Long,  sharp,  and  slender,  and 
richly  ornamented  with  wood-carving,  and  al- 
ways defended  from  the  "evil  eye"  by  a  small 
bunch  of  garlic  suspended  from  the  bow,  these 


caiques  cut  the  water  like  a  knife.  And  then 
how  strong  and  muscular  the  arms,  and  how 
frank  and  honest  the  faces  of  the  caiqujis! 

Quickly  we  passed  by  the  new  bridge  and  the 
navy-yard.  As  we  came  opposite  the  church 
of  St.  George,  the  Count  asked  jne  if  I  would 
like  to  call  upon  the  Greek  Patriarch.  I 
replied  that  it  would  afford  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  accompany  him  on  such  a  visit. 
By  the  way.  Count  K.  is  a  Russian,  connected 
with  the  Greek  Church,  and  though  it  is  viewed 
in  a  very  different  light,  a  visit  to  his  Patriarch 
was  to  him  quite  as  important  an  event  as  for 
a  Catholic  to  visit  the  Pope,  while,  as  a  Prot- 
estant, I  was  equally  desirous  of  course  to  see 
the  representative  head  of  a  large  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Upon  touching  the  wharf,  a 
short  walk  through  a  main  street  leading  to  the 
city  walls  brought  us  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Patriarch's  palace.  But  what  means  this  strong 
wall  and  this  high  gate !  The  palace  and  church 
of  St.  George  is  thus  securely  inclosed.  Count 
K.  informs  me,  to  prevent  the  violence  of  the 
Mohammedan  mob,  which  are  not  always  easily 
restrained  in  times  of  political  troubles. 

On  entering  the  inclosure  we  find  the  palace 
a  large  edifice,  built  mainly  of  wood,  with  noth- 
ing in   its   external   appearance,   aside   from   its 
size,    to    distinguish    it    from    other    residences 
around.     But,   unfortunately,   the   Ecclesiastical 
Council  was  in  session,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  disappointment  of  not  seeing 
the   Patriarch.     Not  a   little   chagrined,  we  de- 
termined  to   console  ourselves  with   a   sight   of 
the  church  itself.     This  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if 
not  the  very  oldest  church   in   existence.     It  is 
without  tower  or  bell.     Within  it  is  decorated 
in   the   highest   style   of  Byzantine  art.     There 
are  several  mosaic  pictures  of  the  Madonna  and 
the  saints,  dating  back   to   an   uncertain  period 
between  the  eighth  and  the  eleventh  centuries. 
On  one  side  is  the  identical  pulpit — it  is  said — 
in  which  Chrysostom  preached.     It  is  of  wood, 
richly  inlaid,  and   some   small   holes   in   it   are 
pointed   out    as    having    been    originally   orna- 
mented  with   precious   stones.     Altogether   the 
interior  displays  much  wealth    and  great  effort 
to  present  something  fine  and  impressive.     Still 
it  has   the   somber  and   half-offensive  air  of  all 
Byzantine  art.     It  contains  also  some  relics  of 
saints  that  are  highly  esteemed.     While  we  were 
examining  the  church,  I  took  an  opportunity  to 
tell  one  of  the  monks  in  attendance,  that  Count 
K.  is   a  Russian   of  great   wealth   and   of  high 
social   position,   and   also    expressed   my  regret 
that  he  was  unable  to  see  his  Patriarch,  if  but 
for   a    few  moments.     The    monk   replied,  "  We 
will  see,"  and  withdrew. 
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As  we  came  out  of  the  church  and  turned  to 
depart,  without  gaining  the  object  of  our  wish, 
who  should  descend  the  steps  from  the  palace 
but  the  monk  I  had  seen  in  the  church,  to  bid 
us  go  up  with  him !  It  proved  that  the  Council 
was  taking  a  short  recess,  and  that  the  Patri- 
arch had  signified  his  desire  to  receive  us.  But 
a  word  as  to  the  palace  itself.  It  is  mainly 
built  in  the  Turkish  style  of  architecture,  mod- 
ified to  suit  the  wants  and  customs  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  an  unmarried  man,  as  are  all  the  bish- 
ops and  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
monk  conducted  us  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  and 
in  the  third  story  we  were  ushered  into  an 
apartment,  where  the  venerable  Patriarch  was 
seated  on  a  large  divan,  which  extended  quite 
around  three  sides  of  the  room.  He  received 
us  with  much  afSability,  without  rising  from  his 
seat,  however,  and  bade  us  be  seated  beside 
him.  He  speaks  only  the  Greek  language,  and 
our  conversation  was  carried  on  wholly  through 
an  interpreter.  We  had  not  been  seated  long 
when  the  inevitable  chibouk  and  coflfee  were 
brought  in  and  presented  to  us.  The  chibouk 
is  a  pipe  with  a  stem  of  wood,  or  cane,  at  least 
seven  feet  long.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe  is  placed 
in  a  plate  on  the  floor.  With  this  pipe  is  used 
the  Persian  tobacco,  a  species  of  very  different 
properties  from  our  American  tobacco.  While 
the  Count  was  engaged  in  conversation  in  Rus- 
sian, through  the  interpreter,  I  had  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  room  and  its  furniture. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  the  straw  carpet  to 
which  the  Turks  are  so  partial,  and  which  is  to 
be  found  in  all  their  palaces  and  mosques.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  a  frescoe  of  simple  de- 
sign. There  is  but  little  furniture.  The  long 
divan,  or  Turkish  sofa,  takes  the  place  of  chairs. 
It  is  on  a  raised  platform  a  single  step  high, 
and  is  about  four  feet  wide.  Upon  this  we  took 
our  seats  a  la  Turk. 

The  Patriarch  himself  is  a  man  of  fine  per- 
sonal appearance  and  about  fifty  years  old,  with 
a  genial,  benevolent  face,  and  a  long,  flowing, 
white  beard.  Like  all  the  Patriarchs,  he  was 
formerly  a  monk  on  Mt.  Athos,  the  holy  mount- 
ain of  the  Greeks,  which  is  in  fact  a  settlement, 
or  colony  of  convents.  No  female  is  allowed  to 
step  foot  upon  its  sacred  precincts,  nor  is  there 
to  be  found  upon  it  even  a  female  domestic  an- 
imal. From  the  monks  on  this  mountain  all 
the  bishops  and  patriarchs  are  selected.  The 
present  Patriarch  has  held  his  office  for  but  a 
short  time,  not  longer  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
By  his  kindness  and  equity  he  has  already  at- 
tained an  enviable  popularity.  If  his  heart  is 
as  good  as  his  face  would  indicate,  he  must  in- 
deed be  a  good  man. 


Turning  to  me — the  Count  having  intimated 
to  him  that  I  was  an  American — he  inquired 
from  what  part  of  America  I  had  come  and 
other  questions  in  respect  to  my  travels,  and 
expressed  gratification  on  the  honor  of  my  visit. 
I  replied  that  I  felt  myself  to  be  the  one  who 
was  honored  by  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
head  of  a  large  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
to  which  he  replied  with  a  graceful  bow.  Fear- 
ing that  our  stay  was  already  too  much  pro- 
longed, we  arose  to  take  our  departure.  The 
Count  bade  adieu  to  the  Patriarch  by  the  usual 
custom  of  kissing  his  hand.  But  here  I  was  in 
a  little  dilemma,  not  wishing  to  show  this  mark 
of  submission,  nor  to  offend  against  their  usages 
of  politeness  and  hospitality.  The  Patriarch, 
however,  relieved  me  from  all  embarrassment 
by  frankly  offering  to  shake  hands,  and  thus 
with  the  best  mutual  personal  good  wishes  we 
took  our  departure.  The  other  ecclesiastics  were 
gathered  in  companies  of  half  a  dozen  or  so, 
evidently  discussing  some  point  of  Church  pol- 
ity, in  the  rooms  opening  to  the  hall  through 
which  we  passed.  From  the  windows  of  the 
palace  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  Golden 
Horn  and  the  long  line  of  towns  on  the  op- 
posite coast  is  obtained.  Just  above,  on  the 
high  bank,  is  the  neglected  Jewish  cemetery, 
without  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  and  the  tombstones 
lying  quiet  on  the  bare  ground.  Down  the  deep 
ravine  is  the  Turkish  cemetery,  with  its  forest 
of  tall,  slender  cypress  trees  pointing  majestic- 
ally heavenward.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
charming  views  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  Descending  the  steps  we  passed 
out  of  the  gate  and  wended  our  way  back  to 
the  wharf,  through  the  stands  of  Turkish  fruit 
and  merchandise,  and  took  our  caiques  again  for 
the  "sweet  waters  of  Europe." 
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Home  is  a  magical  word. 
Full  many  a  poet's  lyre,  strung 
In  tune  with  a  poet's  heart,  has  sung — 

Home  is  a  magical  word. 

A  Mecca  is  childhood's  home. 
To  its  holy  shrine  the  old  man  turns, 
While  a  pilgrim's  zeal  in  his  fond  heart  burns; 

A  Mecca  is  childhood's  home. 

'T  is  there  that  his  memory  dwells 
On  the  days  agone,  when  his  life  was  new, 
When  hope  was  strong  and  his  heart  was  true ; 

When  there  was  no  hate — no  wrong  in  the  world, 
When  he  was  an  innocent,  joyous  child, 

On  that  does  his  memory  dwell. 
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Each  spot  wakes  a  joy  for  him  now — 
Here  purling  the  brook  runs  that  'guiled  many  hours, 
Tbore  waves  the  old  forest,  passing  Eden  in  bowers, 
The  barn  and  the  orchard,  the  house  and  the  well — 
All  teeming  with  legends  of  youth-time  to  tell — 

Each  spot  hath  a  charm  for  him  now. 

The  soul  hath  its  early-loved  home ; 
In  its  mansion  above,  where  it  dwelleth  for  aye, 
It  remembereth  still  its  house  of  clay : 

The  soul  hath  itg  early-loved  home. 

The  buddings  of  th'  immortal  tree 

Of  life,  which  it  shall  grow  to  be. 

Burst  on  this  earth — here  first  began 

That  mystic  life  in  the  garb  of  man ; 

Here  first  Love's  dew  its  leaflets  fed, 

And  toward  the  skies  its  young  growth  led: 

Here  is  its  early,  favored  home, 

And  hither  does  the  freed  soul  come 

When,  speeding  from  its  home  above, 

It  worships  God  by  a  deed  of  love. 

Not  with  a  pilgrim's  weary  tread 

Comes  it  to  kiss  some  favored  shrine; 
Not  with  the  old  man's  drooping  head. 

To  live  again  the  olden  time ; 
Nor  does  it  mourn  Time's  wasting  hand 
That  writeth  change  on  all  the  land; 
It  comes  by  holier  motive  moved, 

To  guide  some  soul  that  it  hath  loved. 
Just  as  the  pillar  of  fire  and  blood 

Led  Israel's  host  through  the  desert  waste. 
It  comes  to  lead  some  child  of  God 

Through  the  desert,  life,  to  a  land  of  rest. 

'T  is  sweet  to  know  that  while  we  sleep 

Our  guardian  angels  o'er  us  keep 

A  watchful  vigil,  rustling  low 

Their  sheltering  wings  that  shame  the  snow. 

Bat  sweeter  far  it  is  to  know 

That  all  through  life,  with  unseen  care, 
And  patient  flight,  still  close  they  go 

To  show  us  heaven,  and  guide  us  there  ! 

For  look  within  yon  quiet  room, 
Whose  comfort  speaks  a  happy  home — 
Two  forms  are  there — one,  on  whose  brow 
Is  almost  circling  even  now 
Her  golden  crown — a  mother  this, 
The  other  stands  beside  ;  a  kiss 
Of  love  tells  that  it  is  her  boy — 
Child  of  her  hope,  her  life,  her  joy; 
Forgive  her  for  the  pride  that  thrills 
Her  heart — the  trembling  tear  that  fills 
Her  eye — she  prays  no  common  boon 
To  be  bestowed  upon  her  son! 
But  look  again ;  with  gentle  grace 
He  kneels,  and  then  with  upturned  face. 
And  little  dimpled  hands,  close  clasped  within  her  own, 
He  lisps  to  her  his  prayer — she  wafts  it  to  the  throne! 

Tell  me,  if  when  in  heaven  her  song 
Floats  sweetly  'mid  that  myriad  throng 
There  comes  no  memory  of  her  child, 
A  wanderer  still  on  earth's  dark  wild? 
Tell  me,  if  in  its  new-found  joy 
Her  soul  forgets  her  once  loved  boy  ? 


Ah,  no!  she  most  her  God  adores 

When,  leaving  heaven,  she  seeks  earth's  shores, 

And,  viewless  as  the  ambient  air, 

She  guides  her  child  with  gentle  care. 

But  not  alone  maternal  love 

Impels  these  guardians  from  above. 

In  a  thousand  ways  to  man  is  given 

An  escort  to  his  home  in  heaven. 

By  every  sympathetic  throe 

That  rends  the  heart  at  another's  woe — 

By  every  deed  that  to  it  brings 

A  joy,  God  plumes  an  angel's  wings. 

Beneath  yon  white  thorn's  scanty  .shade 

Where  oft  their  parting  words  they  've  said, 

Two  children  stand — the  one  a  girl. 

With  fair,  sweet  face  and  golden  curl. 

Her  cheeks  are  wet  with  the  dew  of  tears — 

For  sorrow  is  known  to  childhood's  years — 

Her  brother's  hand  in  hers  she  takes. 

And  while  her  little  heart  nigh  breaks 

To  think  of  parting  one  long  week — 

She  smiles,  though  tears  are  on  her  cheek. 

Then  whispers,  "  Brother,  you  '11  soon  come  home, 

For  Saturday  night  will  soon,  soon  come" — 

They  part.     That  night  the  brother  dreams 

Of  heaven's  myriad  choir,  he  seems 

To  hear  his  sister  singing  there — 

'T  is  true;  for  on  the  midnight  air 

Swift  came  the  messenger  of  Death — 

Touched  her— and  stilled  her  little  breath. 

Think  you  that  brother  lost  her  then? 
God  took  her,  but  he  sent  again 
A  guardian  angel  back  to  cheer 
The  lonely  heart  that  lingered  here. 
'Tis  a  sister's  hand  that  leads  him  on. 
Though  that  sister's  childish  form  is  gone. 
For  when  at  length  life's  brooding  cares. 
Increasing  with  the  weight  of  years. 
Oppress  his  heart,  and  the  chill,  dank  air 
Of  cold  neglect  drives  to  despair. 
Till  he  cries  with  anguish-tortured  mind, 
"Will  life's  long  week  not  have  an  end?' 
'T  is  then  that  angel  voice  he  hears. 
Sweet — as  when  smiling  through  her  tears 
She  said,  "  Brother,  you  '11  soon  be  home. 
For  Saturday  night  will  soon,  soon  come." 
'T  is  her  spirit  hand  that  helps  him  rise 
While  the  light  of  hope  beams  in  his  eyes. 

Not  from  the  hosts  that  round  the  throne 
Sang  when  creation's  work  was  done 

Do  our  guardian  angels  come ; 
The  spirits  that  we  have  loved  on  earth — 
The  spirits  that  we  have  lost  from  earth, 

These  are  the  chosen  ones. 

Still  will  they  revisit  this  early-loved  home. 
Still  hither  on  errands  of  love  they  will  come, 

Till  many  an  angel's  harp,  attuned 

To  an  angel's  joyous  heart,  shall  sound. 

In  notes  of  joy,  on  heaven's  air. 

When  guardian  and  ward  are  gathered  there — 
Home  is  a  magical  word. 
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MRS.  YORK  AND  THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 


BY     LYDIA     A.     TOMPKINS 


MRS.  YORK,  that  young  lady  stranger,  Miss 
Merton,  wishes  to  enter  your  class  while 
she  remains  in  town,"  said  the  superintendent 
of  the  Ellicottville  Sabbath  school  to  one  of  his 
teachers,  as  they  were  assembled  for  the  weekly 
teachers'  meeting. 

"Well,  I  can't  take  her;  I  have  enough  now; 
let  her  go  to  Mrs.  Hall's  class,"  was  the  curt 
rejoinder. 

"But  they  are  so  much  younger  that  she 
will  not  feel  at  home." 

"I  can't  help  it  if  she  don't.  I  have  just 
enough,  and  do  not  want  any  more.  My  class 
is  large  already." 

"  Yes,  and  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  make  three  classes  of  yours 
and  Mrs.  Hall's  and  get  another  teacher  if  pos- 
sible, or  perhaps  take  some  of  the  older  girls 
for  teachers." 

"  0  no,  I  can't  consent  to  that.  I  can  not 
spare  any  of  mine.  I  have  just  the  class  I 
wish  and  can't  change  it.  Take  some  from  Mrs. 
Hall's  class." 

"But,  then,  those  girls  who  are  old  enough 
and  sufficiently  instructed  would  both  do  and 
get  more  good  as  teachers  than  pupils." 

"  No,  they  would  not,  and  I  '11  never  consent 
to  it.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Thurston,  that  at 
their  age  they  feel  the  responsibility  they  incur 
in  attempting  to  teach?" 

"I  imagined  that  they  had  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  your  counsel  and  instruction  long  enough 
to  appreciate  those  responsibilities." 

And  with  this  reply  the  overworked  superin- 
tendent was  obliged  to  be  content.  Mrs.  York's 
peculiarities  had  long  been  remarked  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  community  where  she  lived, 
and  it  had  come  to  be  a  settled  fact  that  all 
who  wished  her  favor  must  be  eminently  defer- 
ential and  conciliatory.  She  had  been  religiously 
educated  and  knew  all  the  law  and  prophets, 
greatly  to  her  own  satisfaction.  She  could  des- 
cant upon  doctrines  most  learnedly,  and  was 
considered  by  the  Church  as  thoroughly  "post- 
ed" in  all  their  peculiar  tenets.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  she  had  the  formula  well  com- 
mitted, and  if  she  failed  in  the  true  spirit  it 
could  never  have  been  through .  ignorance  of  the 
letter  of  the  law.  She  was  a  Christian  in  her 
way,  it  was  said;  but  it  was  never  her  way  to 
admit  into  her  Sabbath  school  class  any  but 
good-looking  girls  from  good  families,  and  they 
must  be  the  oldest  and  most  advanced  pupils  in 
the  school.     By  dint  of  resolute  persistence  she 


usually  achieved  her  desires,  and  through  her 
influence  upon  the  superintendent  managed  to 
control  the  machinery  of  the  school.  But  she 
was  never  the  one  to  perform  the  onerous  labor 
of  making  out  reports  or  attending  to  collec- 
tions— she  was  not  upon  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements for  a  festival  or  an  anniversary; 
"Let  sister  Hall  or  sister  Drake  do  that,"  she 
and  her  class  would  feel  more  at  home  a  little 
aloof.  Happily  Mrs.  Hall's  class  was  a  refuge 
for  the  despised,  the  forsaken,  and  the  colored ; 
happily  there  were  some  who  believed  that  in 
serving  the  Master  they  must  serve  the  needy 
and  the  poor  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

For  several  years,  through  Mrs.  York's  influ- 
ence, the  hour  for  assembling  had  been  changed 
from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  in  the 
morning,  during  the  Summer,  to  the  decided  in- 
convenience of  almost  every  one  excepting  her- 
self. She  lived  a  long  half  mile  from  the  church, 
and  if  the  Sabbath  school  was  held  in  the  morn- 
ing it  saved  her  one  journey  there  and  back 
again  during  the  day.  She  could  not  insist 
upon  it  during  the  short  days  of  Winter,  but 
commencing  in  due  time  to  agitate  the  subject 
she  thought  to  bring  it  about  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son than  usual.  Strangely  enough  for  once  she 
found  herself  resisted,  and  haughtily  stated  that 
she  should  attend  two  Sabbaths  more  and  then 
if  no  change  occurred  should  leave  the  school. 
It  was  urged  in  vain  that  the  younger  children 
were  wearied  with  the  long  session  of  Sabbath 
school  and  Church  without  intermission;  that 
many  mothers  with  large  families  could  not  get 
them  prepared  in  season ;  that  the  time  was  too 
short  and  the  exercises  necessarily  hurried. 
"People  might  get  up  Sunday  morning  as  well 
as  other  mornings;"  "children  could  be  quiet 
if  their  parents  had  the  proper  authority,"  etc., 
was  her  argument. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Drake  said  plainly, 
"Mrs.  York,  you  have  but  one  child  in  the 
world  and  he  fully  grown,  and  you  keep  a  serv- 
ant, while  so  many  who  need  the  benefit  of  the 
Sabbath  school  have  the  wants  of  a  large  family 
to  provide  for  with  their  own  hands  and  come 
to  Church  at  eleven  utterly  wearied  for  the 
day."  All  remonstrance  and  persuasion  did  not 
avail,  and  for  once  this  "pillar  of  the  Church" 
was  obliged  to  succumb.  She  left  the  Sabbath 
school;  and  did  it  flourish?  Does  not  true  vi- 
tality withstand  every  draught?  and  are  not 
godliness,  meekness,  faith,  and  patience  the  ele- 
ments of  that  living  spring  which  nourishes  the 
Church,  and  are  not  they  begotten  of  God? 

Three  months  sped  on  and  Mrs.  York  begged 
her  old  position,  humbled  and  repentant  for  the 
time. 
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TRUE  PHILOSOPHY  AS  AN  AID  TO 
RELIGION. 

WRITTEN  WITH  REFEKKNCK  TO  MODERN  FREE- 
TIIINKING. 


BY     OEOUGR    O.     ROBINSON,     XSQ, 


IT  has  ever  been  one  of  the  chief  and  most 
difficult  studies  of  mankind  to  ascertain  the 
precise  relations,  characteristics,  and  province 
of  the  various  essential  elements  of  our  complex 
being.  Naturally  the  mind  exercises  control 
over  the  others,  or  with  the  soul  becomes  a  slave 
to  the  baser  propensities  of  the  body ;  but  when 
man's  highest  moral  excellence  is  attained,  the 
regenerate  soul,  in  its  full  prerogatives,  exerts  a 
diviner  influence  over  the  mind  and  body,  and 
causes  them  to  harmonize  with  its  nobler  at- 
tributes. The  former  is  man  fallen,  controlled 
by  intellect  or  passion — the  latter  is  man,  re- 
generate and  complete. 

The  time  was  when  mankind  could  be  divided 
into  two  nearly  distinct  classes — the  thinking 
and  the  working.  The  latter  of  these  was  nu- 
merically the  greater  class.  It  consisted  of 
those  who  were  uneducated  and  were  satisfied 
with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts  and  gen- 
eral truths — who  perceived  no  particular  rela- 
tions of  these  facts  and  truths  to  each  other, 
and  were  neither  disposed  nor  able  to  define 
these  relations,  if  perchance  they  saw  any  anal- 
ogy between  them.  In  fact,  they  received  as 
their  own  the  opinions  of  the  more  thoughtful 
and  careful  investigator,  who  had,  under  more 
favorable  opportunities,  devoted  his  life  to  met- 
aphysical inquiry  and  contemplation.  They  la- 
bored with  their  bodies  and  were  content  to 
exchange  their  material  for  the  more  immaterial 
productions  of  mental  laborers.  The  other  class 
comprised  all  those  who  spent  their  lives  in 
study  and  contemplation — who  were  zealous  to 
discover  the  first  great  and  leading  principles 
of  mind  and  matter,  and  who  adopted  only 
those  principles  which  had  stood  for  centuries 
the  test  of  severe  comparison  and  faithful  exam- 
ination. In  such  a  time  it  was  considered  that 
one  trade,  business,  or  profession  in  life,  whether 
it  involved  chiefly  the  labor  of  the  mind  or  of 
the  body,  was  sufficient  for  the  energies  of  the 
life-time  of  one  man.  This  state  of  society  had 
some  benefits  as  well  as  faults.  Then  each  had 
no  outward  hinderance  in  the  way  to  proficiency 
and  perfection  in  his  own  calling.  With  good 
reason  and  with  the  greater  safety  could  the  un- 
educated accept  the  investigations  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  educated,  thinking  class. 

But  how  different  the  present!  Every  man, 
whether  learned  or  unlearned — and  more  likely 


if  unlearned — is,  in  his  own  conceit,  his  own 
doctor,  law-maker,  and  philosopher.  The  world 
is  as  full  of  quack  rules  and  theories  in  science 
and  religion,  as  of  quack  medicines,  which  are 
claimed  as  universal  in  their  applications — pan- 
aceas for  every  form  and  conditions  of  depraved 
life.  Indeed,  in  this  age  the  tendency  is  for 
every  one  to  become  a  "  Jack-at-all-trades"  and 
pursuits  of  life  and  "good  at  none."  Knowl- 
edge is  becoming  so  universal,  it  may  well  be 
feared  that  a  part  at  least  of  what  has  been 
gained  in  universality  has  been  lost  in  depth 
and  research.  In  these  latter  days  you  may  go 
far  to  find  a  man  who,  in  his  own  conceit,  is 
not  good  authority  in  almost  every  branch  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  Even  those  who  de- 
vote the  main  energies  of  their  body  and  intel- 
lect— and  I  had  almost  said  their  soul — to  busi- 
ness and  secular  pursuits,  need  no  assistance, 
either  mental  or  moral,  in  arriving  at  what  they 
deem  the  soundest  conclusions  in  philosophy 
and  religion.  Especially  is  it  true  that  a  little 
knowledge  in  metaphysical  pursuits  is  a  danger- 
ous thing.  Hence  arises  the  multitude  of  the 
pseudo-reform  creeds  and  the  popular  isms  of 
free-thinkers  of  the  modern  age.  The  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  this  evil,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  promulgators  of  these  cheap  theories 
are  obstinately  blind  to  their  own  ignorance  and 
folly,  and  know  no  law  or  science  higher  than 
their  own  untried  doctrines. 

To  correct  this,  as  well  as  many  other  evils 
of  the  modern  age,  the  study  of  philosophy  in 
its  full  relations  to  religion — true  ennobling  phi- 
losophy in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term — must 
be  encouraged  and  cultivated.  In  doing  this 
our  practical  age  should  of  course  take  notice 
of  its  rapid  progress  in  lightning  and  steam  in- 
ventions, and  also  its  consequent  tendency  to  be 
"fast"  and  superficial,  and  to  make  mere  utility 
its  controlling  principle,  and  having  seen  thereby 
its  own  ignorance  and  conceit,  we  may  then 
hope  that  it  will  take  its  first  steps  to  higher 
grounds  of  religious  philosophy. 

Religion  is  the  carrying  out  all  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  relations  which  we  sustain  to  our 
God.  In  view  of  our  fallen  and  depraved  na- 
ture, it  is  the  ultimate  and  only  true  mission 
of  Christianity  to  restore  man  to  the  moral  im- 
age of  his  Maker.  What  an  exalted,  godlike 
mission,  and  how  glorious  will  be  the  consum- 
mation ! 

But  let  us  inquire  what  assistance  is  to  be 
rendered  by  philosophy  to  the  final  triumph  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Philosophy  has  been 
called  the  science  of  life.  As  such,  rightly  de- 
veloped and  taught,  it  can  infuse  into  society 
and  religion   an   exalted   and   benign   influence, 
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and  become  one  of  the  greatest  earthly  pro- 
moters of  the  wellbeing  and  happiness  of  the 
intelligent  Christian,  and  through  him  of  Chris- 
tianity in  general.  And  if  he  be  an  educated, 
thoughtful  Christian,  he  can  no  more  steer  his 
course  through  the  sea  of  conflicting  opinions 
without  it,  than  a  mariner  without  his  chart. 
But  this  definition  is  not  quite  complete.  If 
religion  is  the  carrying  out  of  all  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  relations  we  sustain  to  our  God, 
then  true,  perfected  philosophy,  in  its  fullest  im- 
port, is  the  complete  knowledge  or  science  of 
all  these  same  relations — causing  men  to  consider 
and  reflect — to  know  and  feel,  and,  therefore, 
becoming  thoughtful  and  intelligent,  to  look  in- 
ward and  upward  by  the  aid  of  reason  and  rev- 
elation— discovering  thereby  the  true  relations 
which  they  sustain  to  themselves,  to  others,  and 
to  God.  Hence  true  divine  philosophy  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  very  essence  of  religion.  How, 
then,  can  such  knowledge  be  otherwise  than  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  religion  and  to  the 
world?  All  other  that  is  called  philosophy — all 
that  conflicts  with  this  grand  idea,  is  not  only 
not  truly  such,  but  is  of  as  much  detriment  to 
religion  as  it  is  opposed  to  this. 

What  a  happy  thought  and  a  blessing  it  is 
to  a  thoughtful  Christian  to  know  that  through 
all  this  wide  world  of  darkness  and  diverse 
opinion,  there  is  a  philosophy,  heaven-born 
from  its  very  nature,  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  truths  of  religion  and  revelation — which  to 
him  is  a  reflector  to  the  light  of  revelation  and 
to  the  lamp  of  his  Christian  experience,  collect- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  rays  of  the  light  of  eternal 
truth  and  divine  revelation,  and  causing  them 
to  illuminate  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  giving 
it  the  appearance  to  him,  though  located  in  this 
world  of  spiritual  darkness,  of  being  lighted  by 
the  effulgent  beams  of  that  one  eternal  day! 
Such,  benignant  Philosophy,  is  the  true  province 
of  thine  earthly  mission,  and  such  will  be  thy 
ultimate  triumph — the  science  of  all  sciences — 
the  last  that  will  be  perfected,  and  that  only 
when  Christianity  shall  become  fully  acknowl- 
edged and  universally  adopted  1  Till  then  the 
"Loadstar  of  heaven"  must  direct — "Faith 
must  give  her  hand  to  Reason"  and  assist  thee, 
propitious  Philosophy,  to  guide  us  by  the  records 
of  eternal  truth !  Then  how  glorious  to  the 
view  is  the  field  of  the  Christian  philosopher! 
No  wonder  that  to  traverse  such  a  field  it  was 
ever  the  delight  of  a  Bacon,  a  Coleridge,  and  a 
Hamilton. 

There  has  been  with  philosophers  of  all  ages, 
and  still  is,  a  tendency  to  trust  solely  to  the  in- 
tellect and  reason  of  man  as  sure  and  safe 
guides,    never   thinking    that    the   intellect   en- 


ters into  man's  depravity  as  well  as  the  heart. 
But  when  sanctified  heart  exerts  its  appropriate 
influence  over  the  intellect,  then,  and  then  only, 
may  the  Christian  philosopher  go  forth  and  see 
his  true  God  manifest  in  every  thing,  and  clearly 
ascertain  his  own  relations  to  him.     His  will  be 
the  power  in  all  things  to  behold  the  true,  the 
good,   and   the   beautiful.     Then   may  he   have 
untold  pleasure  in  holding  silent  contemplation 
upon   the  monuments  of  past  wisdom,  and  of 
communing  with  the  wisest  and  best  men  upon 
the  loftiest   and  most  sacred  themes.     To   him 
there  will  be  a  profound,  yea,  even  a  prophetic 
meaning  in  the  upward  progression  of  the  hu- 
man  intellect,  in   the  advancement   of  civiliza- 
tion, the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the  rec- 
ords of  history.     His  duty  will  be  to  expose  the 
shallowness  of  our  many  modern  isms,  and   to 
disarm   skepticism   of  its   boasted   power.     His 
will  be  the  almost  godlike  pleasure  of  marshal- 
ing the  forces   of  truth  and   Christianity  upon 
the  field  where  is  to  be  fought  the  last  decisive 
battle  which  is  to  give  to  truth  and  Christianity 
their  ultimate  and  destined  triumph !     This  will 
be  the  last  assistance  that  true  philosophy  will 
ever  render  to  religion,  for  then   the  one    will 
have  been   entirely  merged  in   the  universality 
of  the  other. 

It  was  while  contemplating  such  a  happy 
consummation  as  this  that  President  Hitchcock 
was  led  to  exclaim,  "  0,  as  I  look  down  the 
vista  of  years,  the  sweet  vision  rises  before  me. 
The  storm  of  conflicting  opinions  has  passed  by, 
and  I  hear  only  the  distant,  dying  thunder, 
while  the  spent  lightning  plays  harmlessly 
around  the  horizon.  The  sun  of  truth  looks 
forth  in  glory  behind  the  retiring  cloud,  on 
whose  face  it  has  painted  a  bow  of  harmonious 
colors — a  sign  of  peace  to  the  world  as  its  even- 
ing comes  on,  and  a  pledge  of  the  cloudless 
and  immortal  day  that  is  to  succeed." 


CHRISTIAN  DEVELOPMENT. 


Many  pray  to  be  made  "  men  in  Christ  Jesus," 
and  think  in  some  miraculous  way  it  will  be 
given  to  them;  but  God  says,  "I  will  try  my 
child,  and  see  if  he  is  sincere,"  and  so  he  lays  a 
burden  upon  him  and  says,  "  Now  stand  up 
under  it,  for  thus  you  are  to  grow  strong."  He 
sends  a  provocation  and  says  to  him,  "  Be  pa- 
tient." If  the  ambitious  ore  dreads  the  furnace, 
the  forge,  the  anvil,  the  rasp,  and  the  file,  it 
should  never  desire  to  be  made  a  sword.  Man 
is  the  iron,  and  God  is  the  smith;  and  we  are 
always  either  in  the  forge  or  on  the  anvil.  God 
is  shaping  us  for  higher  things. 
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THE  UGLY  LITTLE  DUCK. 
TRANSLATED   FIIOM    HANS   CHRISTIAN   ANDERSEN. 


BY    L  U  P.  li  li  A    C  I.  A  H  K  , 


IT  was  so  glorious  out  in  the  country.  The 
corn  stood  yellow,  the  oats  green,  the  hay 
was  heaped  in  stacks  upon  the  verdant  mead- 
ows below,  and  the  stork  went  about  on  his 
long,  red  legs  and  chattered  Egyptian,  for  this 
language  he  had  learned  from  his  mother. 
Roundabout  the  fields  and  meadows  were  great 
forests,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  forests  deep 
lakes. 

Yes,  it  was  really  glorious  out  there  in  the 
country.  In  the  midst,  in  the  sunshine  yonder, 
lay  an  old  country-seat  surrounded  by  deep 
moats,  and  from  the  wall  down  to  the  water 
grew  great  burdock  leaves,  which  were  so  high 
that  little  children  could  stand  upright  under 
the  highest;  it  was  just  as  wild  in  there  as  in 
the  deepest  wood.  Here  sat  a  duck  upon  her 
nest  which  was  to  hatch  her  young  ones;  but 
it  became  to  her  almost  too  tedious  before  the 
little  ones  came,  for  she  seldom  received  a  visit, 
the  other  ducks  swam  about  in  the  moats 
rather  than  run  up  to  seat  themselves  under  a 
burdock-leaf  to  chatter  with  her. 

At  last  one  egg  after  another  burst.  "Peep! 
peep!"  it  said,  and  all  the  yolks  became  alive, 
and  out  of  all  looked  forth  a  head. 

"  Make  haste — make  haste,"  said  she,  and  so 
they  all  made  what  haste  they  could,  and 
looked  about  on  all  sides  among  the  green 
leaves,  and  the  mother  let  them  look  as  much 
as  they  would,  for  green  is  good  for  the  eyes. 

"  How  large  the  world  is  though !"  said  all 
the  young  ones,  for  they  had  now  to  be  sure  a 
very  different  place  than  when  they  still  lay 
inside  the  egg. 

"Do  you  think  this  is  the  whole  world?" 
said  the  mother;  "it  extends  away  over  the 
other  side  of  the  garden  quite  into  the  parson's 
field,  but  I  have  never  been  there  yet.  But 
are  you  all  here  together?"  continued  she,  and 
stood  up.  "No  I  have  not  all,  the  largest  egg 
lies  there  still;  how  long  will  it  last  then?  I 
am  almost  tired  of  it  now,"  and  so  she  sat  her- 
self down  again. 

"Now,  how  goes  it?"  said  an  old  duck  who 
had  come  to  pay  her  a  visit. 

"  It  lasts  so  long  with  the  one  egg,"  said  the 
duck  who  sat  there;  "it  will  not  hatch;  but 
only  look  at  the  others;  are  they  not  tjie  pret- 
tiest little  ducks  that  were  ever  seen?  They 
all  resemble  their  father.  The  ingrate  does  n't 
come  to  visit  me." 

"  Let  me  see  the  egg  which  will  not  hatch," 
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said  the  old  duck.  "  Believe  me,  it  is  a  turkey 
egg.  I  was  cheated  so  once,  indeed,  and  had 
my  great  care  and  trouble  with  the  young  ones, 
for  they  are  afraid  of  the  water.  I  could  not 
bring  them  into  it.  I  rapped  and  snapped,  but 
it  did  no  good.  Let  me  see  the  egg.  Yes,  that 
is  a  turkey  egg.  Better  let  it  lie  and  teach  the 
other  children  to  swim." 

"  I  will  sit  a  little  while  upon  it,"  said  the 
duck.  "  I  have  sat  so  long  already  I  can  sit  a 
few  days  longer." 

"As  you  please,"  said  the  old  duck,  and  went 
away. 

At  last  the  great  egg  hatched.  "  Peep ! 
peep !"  said  the  young  one,  and  crept  out.  It 
was  very  large  and  very  ugly.  The  duck  ob- 
served it. 

"  It  is,  however,  a  very  large  duck,"  said  she. 
"  None  of  the  others  look  so.  Can  it  be,  indeed, 
a  little  turkey?  We  will  soon  discover.  It 
must  go  into  the  water,  even  if  I  push  it  in 
myself." 

The  next  day  it  was  beautiful,  splendid 
weather.  The  sun  shone  upon  all  the  green 
burdocks,  and  the  duck  mother  went  with  her 
whole  family  down  to  the  canal.  Splash !  and 
she  sprang  into  the  water.  "  Rapp !  rapp !" 
said  she,  and  one  little  duck  after  another 
plumped  in;  the  water  flowed  over  their  heads, 
but  they  easily  came  up  again  and  swam  very 
splendidly.  The  legs  went  of  themselves,  and 
they  were  all  in  the  water,  even  the  ugly  gray 
young  one  swam  with  the  rest. 

"  No,  it  is  no  turkey,"  said  she.  "  See  how 
splendidly  it  uses  its  legs,  how  erect  it  holds 
itself;  it  is  my  own  child.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
very  pretty  after  all  if  one  only  observes  it 
right.  Rapp !  rapp !  come  with  me  and  I  will 
lead  you  into  the  great  world.  I  will  present 
you  at  the  duck  court.  But  keep  yourselves 
near  to  me  so  that  nobody  may  tread  on  you, 
and  beware  of  cats." 

And  so  they  came  into  the  duck-yard.  Here 
there  was  a  frightful  noise,  for  there  were  two 
families  who  were  fighting  for  the  head  of  an 
eel,  and  the  cat  got  it  after  all. 

"Take  heed,  so  it  goes  in   the  world,"   said 

the  duck   mother,  and   sharpened  her  bill,  for 

she  wished  also  to  have  the  eel  head.     "Now, 

use  your  legs,"   said  she;   "see  that  you  make 

haste,  and  bow  your  necks  before  the  old  duck 

yonder;   that  one  is  the  most  distinguished  of 

i  all  here.     She  is  of  Spanish  blood;  that  is  why 

she  is  so  stout,  and  take  notice,  she  has  a  red 

rag  round  one  leg;  that  is  something  extraordi- 

i  narily  fine,  and   the  greatest  distinction   which 

I  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  duck.     It  is  of  so  much 

;  importance  that  one  will  not  be  lost,  and  by  it 
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one  may  always  be  known  of  man  and  beast. 
Make  haste.  Do  n't  set  the  feet  inward;  a 
well-bred  little  duck  sets  the  feet  well  outward, 
just  like  father  and  mother.  See,  so.  Now, 
bend  your  necks  and  say,  Rapp !" 

And  so  they  did,  but  the  other  ducks  round 
about  observed  them,  and  said  quite  loud,  "  See 
there;  now  we  are  to  have  another  addition,  as 
if  there  wBre  not  enough  of  us  already.  And, 
pshaw!  how  that  one  little  duck  looks!  We 
will  not  endure  that,"  and  immediately  a  duck 
flew  along  and  bit  it  in  the  neck. 

"Let  it  go,"  said  the  mother,  "it  does  nobody 
any  harm." 

"  But  it  is  too  large  and  odd,"  said  the 
quarrelsome  duck,  "  and  therefore  it  must  be 
thumped." 

"  They  are  pretty  children  which  the  mother 
has,"  said  the  old  duck  with  the  rag  round  one 
leg ;  "  all  beautiful  except  that  one.  That  is 
unfortunate.     I  wish  she  could  make  that  over." 

"  That  will  not  do,  your  honor,"  said  the 
duck  mother.  "  It  is  not  pretty,  but  it  has  a 
good  disposition,  and  swims  as  finely  as  any 
one  of  the  others.  Yes,  I  may  say,  indeed, 
somewhat  better.  1  think  it  will  grow  up 
pretty,  and  in  time  become  somewhat  smaller. 
It  has  lain  too  long  in  the  egg,  and  for  that 
reason  has  not  the  right  shape,"  and  so  she 
plucked  it  in  the  neck  and  smoothed  its  feathers. 
"  It  is  a  drake  besides,"  said  she,  "  and  on  that 
account  does  not  thrive  so  well.  I  think  it  will 
be  strong.     It  fights  its  way  already." 

"  The  other  ducks  are  lovely,"  said  the  old 
one.  "  Do  now  as  if  you  were  at  home,  and  if 
you  find  an  eel  head  you  might  bring  it  to 
me. 

And  so  they  made  themselves  at  home.  But 
the  poor  little  duck  which  had  crept  last  out 
of  the  egg  and  looked  so  ugly  was  bitten  and 
derided,  and  that  by  the  ducks  as  well  as  the 
hens.  "  It  is  too  large,"  they  all  said,  and  the 
turkey  cock,  who  had  come  into  the  world  with 
spurs,  and  believed,  therefore,  that  he  was  em- 
peror, spread  himself  like  a  vessel  with  all  sails 
set,  went  straight  up  before  the  little  duck  and 
gobbled  and  became  very  red  in  the  head.  The 
poor  duck  did  not  know  where  to  stay  or  go, 
because  it  looked  so  ugly,  and  was  made  fun 
of  by  the  whole  duck-yard. 

So  it  went  the  first  day,  and  afterward  it 
became  worse  and  worse.  The  poor  little  duck 
was  chased  about  by  all.  Even  its  sisters  were 
very  unkind  toward  it,  and  said  continually, 
"  If  the  cats  would  only  catch  thee,  thou  ugly 
creature."  And  the  mother  said,  "If  we  could 
only  be  rid  of  thee."  And  the  ducks  bit  it, 
and  the  hens  pecked  it,  and  the  maid  who  took 


care  of  the  fowls  pushed  it  about  with  her 
foot. 

Then  it  ran  away  and  flew  over  the  fence. 
The  little  birds  in  the  bushes  flew  up  terrified. 
"That  is  because  I  am  so  ugly,"  thought  the 
little  duck,  and  shut  its  eyes,  running  still  far- 
ther, however,  till  it  came  out  to  the  great 
moor,  where  the  wild  ducks  lived.  Here  it  lay 
the  whole  night,  it  was  so  tired  and  sorrowful. 
In  the  morning  the  wild  ducks  flew  up,  and 
they  observed  the  new-comer. 

"Who  art  thou?"  they  asked,  and  the  little 
duck  turned  itself  on  all  sides  and  greeted 
them  as  well  as  it  could. 

"Thou  art  extraordinarily  ugly,"  said  the 
wild  ducks;  "but  that  is  all  the  same  if  thou 
wilt  only  not  marry  into  our  family." 

The  poor  little  thing !  It  really  did  not  think 
about  marrying  if  it  could  only  get  permission 
to  lie  in  the  rushes  and  drink  a  little  of  the 
marsh  water.  So  it  lay  two  whole  days,  when 
there  came  along  two  wild  geese.  They  had 
not  been  long  out  of  the  egg,  and  that  was  why 
they  were  so  impudent. 

"Listen,  comrade,"  said  they,  "thou  art  so 
ugly  that  we  like  thee  right  well.  Wilt  thou 
come  along  with  us  and  become  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage? In  another  marsh  near  here  are  some 
lovely  wild  geese  who  can  all  say  'rapp.' 
Thou  art  in  the  situation  to  make  thy  fortune, 
ugly  as  thou  art." 

"PifF — pafF!"  sounded  just  then,  and  both 
the  wild  geese  fell  down  dead  in  the  rushes, 
and  the  water  became  bloody.  "Piff — paff!" 
again,  and  up  flew  a  whole  flock  of  wild  geese, 
and  then  there  was  another  report.  It  was  a 
great  hunt;  the  hunters  lay  round  about  near 
the  marsh;  some,  indeed,  sat  overhead  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees  which  stretched  them- 
selves far  out  over  the  rushes.  The  blue  smoke 
floated  like  clouds  among  the  dark  trees  and 
far  over  the  water,  while  to  the  marsh  came 
also  four  hunting-dogs.  Splash  I  splash  I  the 
grass  and  reeds  bowed  on  every  side.  What  a 
fright  that  was  for  the  poor  little  duck !  It 
turned  its  head  to  thrust  it  under  its  wings,  but 
at  the  same  instant  a  frightful  great  dog  stood 
close  beside  the  little  duck,  with  tongue  ex- 
tended and  eyes  gleaming  shockingly  ugly. 
He  stretched  his  jaws  straight  toward  the 
young  duck,  showed  his  sharp  teeth,  and  splash  ! 
splash !  he  went  off  again  without  seizing  it. 

"0,  God  be  thanked!"  sighed  the  little  duck, 
"I  am  so  ugly  that  the  dog  even  will  not  bite 
me!" 

And  so  it  lay  very  still,  while  the  shot 
whistled  through  the  rushes,  and  report  after 
report  sounded. 
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Late  in  the  day  it  first  became  quiet,  but  the 
poor  young  duck  dared  not  yet  to  rise,  and 
waited  several  hours  more  before  it  looked 
about  itself,  and  then  it  hastened  away  out  of 
the  marsh  as  fast  as  it  could.  It  ran  over  field 
and  meadow,  and  then  there  came  on  such  a 
raging  storm  that  it  could  hardly  stir. 

Near  night  it  reached  a  wretched  little  peas- 
ant hut,  which  was  in  such  a  ruinous  condition 
that  it  did  n't  know  itself  on  which  side  to  fall, 
and  for  that  reason  remained  standing.  The 
storm  howled  so  round  the  little  duck  that  it 
was  obliged  to  sit  itself  down  to  resist  it,  and 
it  grew  worse  and  worse.  Then  it  remarked 
that  the  door  had  lost  one  hinge  and  hung  so 
awry  that  it  could  steal  through  the  crevice 
into  the  apartment,  and  it  did  so. 

Here  lived  an  old  woman  with  her  cat  and 
her  hen.  And  the  cat,  which  she  called  Sohu- 
chen,  could  make  a  humpback  and  purr.  He 
even  emitted  sparks,  but  in  order  for  that  he 
must  be  stroked  the  wrong  way  of  the  hair. 
The  hen  had  very  short,  low  legs,  and  so  she 
was  called  Biddy  Shortleg.  She  laid  good  eggs, 
and  the  woman  loved  her  as  her  own  child. 

In  the  morning  the  alien  duck  was  immedi- 
ately perceived,  and  the  cat  began  to  purr  and 
the  hen  to  cluck. 

"What  is  that?"  said  the  woman  looking 
round;  but  she  did  not  see  well,  and  so  she 
believed  that  the  little  thing  was  a  fat  duck 
which  had  been  lost. 

"  This  is,  indeed,  a  rare  catch,"  said  she. 
"  Now  I  can  get  duck-eggs,  if  it  is  only  no 
drake.     That  we  must  prove." 

And  so  the  duck  was  taken  on  trial  three 
months,  but  there  were  no  eggs.  And  the  cat 
was  master  in  the  house,  and  the  hen  was  mis- 
tress, and  she  always  said,  "  We  and  the  world," 
for  she  believed  that  they  were  a  half,  and,  cer- 
tainly, by  far  the  better  half.  The  duck  thought 
that  one  might  have  a  different  opinion,  but 
the  hen  would  not  endure  that. 

"Canst  thou  lay  eggs?"  she  asked. 

"No." 

"  Now,  then,  thou  wilt  have  the  goodness  to 
be  silent." 

And  the  cat  said,  "  Canst  thou  make  a  hump- 
back, purr,  and  scatter  sparks?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  thou  shouldst  have  no  opinion  when 
sensible  people  speak." 

And  the  duck  sat  in  the  corner  and  was  in 
very  low  spirits.  And  when  the  fresh  air  and 
the  sunshine  came  in  it  felt  such  a  strange 
desire  to  swim  in  the  water  that  it  could  not 
forbear  saying  so  to  the  hen. 

"What  has   got  into  thy  head?"   she  asked. 


"  Thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  and  on  that  account 
thou  art  getting  whimsical.  Lay  eggs  or  purr, 
and  it  will  pass  over." 

"  But  it  is  so  beautiful  to  swim  upon  the 
water,"  said  the  duck;  "so  splendid  to  let  it 
flow  over  the  head,  and  to  dive  down  to  the 
bottom." 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  great  pleasure,"  said  the  hen. 
"Thou  hast  really  gone  crazy.  Ask  the  cat 
about  that — he  is  the  most  sensible  creature 
that  I  know — if  he  likes  it,  to  swim  upon  the 
water  or  to  dive.  I  will  not  speak  of  myself. 
Ask  even  our  mistress,  the  old  woman ;  there 
is  no  one  in  the  world  more  clever  than  she. 
Do  you  think  that  she  has  a  desire  to  swim 
and  to  let  the  water  overflow  her  head?" 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,"  said  the  duck. 

"We  not  understand  thee!  Who,  then, 
should  be  expected  to  understand  thee?  Thou 
surely  wilt  not  presume  to  be  more  knowing 
than  the  cat  and  the  woman — of  myself  I  will 
not  speak.  Do  not  be  conceited,  child,  and 
thank  thy  Creator  for  all  the  good  that  is 
bestowed  upon  thee.  Hast  thou  not  come  into 
a  warm  room,  and  hast  thou  not  a  society  from 
which  thou  canst  profit?  But  thou  art  a  prat- 
tler, and  it  is  not  agreeable  to  associate  with 
thee.  Thou  canst  rely  upon  me.  I  mean  well 
toward  thee.  I  say  disagreeable  things  to  thee, 
and  by  that  one  may  know  one's  true  friends. 
Only  take  care  that  thou  learn  to  lay  eggs  or 
purr  and  emit  sparks." 

"  I  believe  I  will  go  out  into  the  wide  world," 
said  the  duck, 

"Yes,  do  so,"  said  the  hen. 

And  the  duck  went;  it  swam  upon  the  water, 
it  dived  under,  but  it  was  overlooked  by  all  on 
account  of  its  ugliness. 

Now  the  Autumn  came  on ;  the  leaves  in  the 
forest  became  yellow  and  brown,  and  the  wind 
seized  and  whirled  them  about  and  overhead  in 
the  air.  It  was  very  cold;  the  clouds  hung 
heavy  with  hail  and  snow-flakes,  and  the  raven 
stood  upon  the  fence  and  cried,  "  0 !  0 !"  from 
mere  cold.  Yes,  it  froze  one  even  to  think 
about  it.  It  surely  went  hard  with  the  poor 
duck. 

One  evening — the  sun  went  down  so  beauti- 
ful— a  whole  flock  of  splendid  great  birds  came 
out  of  the  copse.  The  duck  had  never  seen 
such  beautiful  ones  before.  They  were  very 
dazzling  white,  with  long,  smooth  necks — they 
were  swans.  They  uttered  a  very  peculiar 
sound,  spread  their  superb  long  wings  and  flew 
from  the  region  of  cold  toward  warm  lands, 
toward  open  seas.  They  soared  so  high,  so 
high,  and  the  ugly  young  duck  was  strangely 
moved.     It   turned   itself   in   the  water   like   a 
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wheel  round  and  round,  stretched  its  neck  high 
after  them  in  the  air,  and  uttered  a  cry  so  loud 
and  strange  that  it  was  itself  frightened  by  it. 
0,  it  could  not  forget  the  beautiful  blessed 
birds,  and  as  soon  as  it  lost  sight  of  them  it 
dived  straight  down  to  the  bottom,  and  when 
it  came  up  again  it  was  as  if  beside  itself.  It 
did  not  know  what  the  birds  were  called  or 
whither  they  flew,  yet  it  loved  them  as  it  had 
never  loved  any  one.  It  by  no  means  envied 
them.  How  could  it  occur  to  it  to  desire  such 
loveliness?  It  would  have  been  happy  now  if 
the  ducks  would  only  have  endured  it  among 
them — the  poor,  ugly  bird. 

Meanwhile  the  Winter  grew  so  cold,  so  cold. 
The  duck  was  obliged  to  swim  about  in  the 
water  in  order  to  keep  it  from  completely  freez- 
ing over,  but  each  night  the  hole  in  which  it 
swam  became  smaller  and  smaller.  It  froze  so 
that  the  ice  began  to  crack,  and  the  duck  was 
obliged  to  use  its  legs  continually  lest  the  hole 
should  be  closed.  At  last  it  became  exhausted, 
and  lay  quite  still,  and  so  froze  fast  in  the  ice. 

Early  in  the  morning  came  a  peasant,  and 
when  he  saw  it  he  went  to  it,  broke  the  ice  in 
pieces  with  his  wooden  shoe  and  carried  the 
duck  home  to  his  wife.  There  it  came  to  itself 
again. 

The  children  wished  to  play  with  it,  but  the 
duck  thought  they  wished  to  do  it  some  harm, 
and  in  its  distress  it  went  straight  into  the 
milk-pan  so  that  the  milk  spattered  about  in 
the  room.  The  woman  beat  her  hands  together, 
whereupon  it  flew  into  the  churn,  then  down 
into  the  meal-cask  and  out  again.  What  a 
sight  it  was!  The  woman  screamed  and  rushed 
after  it  with  the  fire-tongs,  the  children  chased 
each  other  over  the  house  in  order  to  catch  the 
duck,  laughing  and  screaming  the  while.  It 
was  well  that  the  door  stood  open  and  it  could 
steal  out  into  the  freshly-fallen  snow;  there  it 
lay  quite  tired  out. 

But  to  tell  all  the  distress  and  the  suffering 
which  the  duck  had  to  endure  in  the  severe 
Winter  would  be  too  sad.  It  lay  in  the  marsh 
among  the  reeds,  when  the  sun  began  to  shine 
warm  again.  The  larks  sang — it  was  beautiful 
Spring. 

Then  all  at  once  the  duck  found  that  it  could 
wave  its  wings;  they  were  stronger  than  before, 
and  bore  it  away  so  firmly  that  before  it  really 
knew  it  found  itself  in  a  great  garden,  where 
the  apple-trees  stood  in  bloom,  and  where  the 
fragrant  elder  drooped  its  long,  green  branches 
quite  down  to  the  winding  canal. 

0,  it  was  so  beautiful,  so  freshly  Spring-like 
here!  And  straightway  out  of  the  thicket  came 
three    splendid   white    swans.     They   flourished 


their  wings  and  swam  so  gracefully  upon  the 
water.  The  duck  knew  the  magnificent  birds, 
and  became  possessed  by  a  peculiar  sadness. 

"I  will  fly  to  them,  to  the  royal  birds,  and 
they  will  kill  me  because  I  who  am  so  ugly 
dared  to  come  near  them.  But  it  is  all  the 
same.  Better  be  killed  by  them  than  to  be 
bitten  by  the  ducks,  pecked  by  the  hens, 
knocked  about  by  the  maid  who  takes  care  of 
the  duck-yard,  and  in  the  Winter  to  suffer 
hunger." 

And  it  flew  out  into  the  water  and  swam 
toward  the  splendid  swans,  who  perceived  it, 
and,  with  rustling  wings,  sailed  up  to  it. 

"  Only  kill  me,"  said  the  poor  bird,  bowing 
its  head  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  await- 
ing death.  But  what  did  it  see  in  the  clear 
water?  It  saw  beneath  it  its  own  image,  no 
longer  the  awkward,  dark-gray  bird,  ugly  and 
deformed,  but  it  was  itself  a  swan. 

It  does  not  matter  to  be  born  in  a  duck-yard 
if  one  has  only  lain  in  a  swan's  egg. 

It  felt  itself  gladdened  far  above  all  the  need 
and  the  oppression  which  it  had  suffered. 
Now  it  first  rightly  understood  its  happiness  by 
all  the  splendor  which  greeted  it.  And  the 
great  swans  swam  about  it  and  stroked  it  with 
their  bills. 

Some  little  children  came  into  the  garden, 
who  threw  bread  and  corn  into  the  water,  and 
the  smallest  cried,  "  There  is  a  new  one !"  And 
the  other  children  rejoiced  with  it — "  Yes,  there 
is  a  new  one  come!"  And  they  clapped  their 
hands  and  danced  about,  and  ran  to  the  father 
and  the  mother,  and  there  was  bread  and  cake 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  they  all  said,  "The 
new  one  is  the  most  beautiful,  so  young  and 
so  stately."  And  the  old  swans  bowed  them- 
selves before  him. 

Then  he  felt  ashamed,  and  thrust  his  head 
under  his  wing;  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  he 
was  excessively  happy,  but  by  no  means  proud, 
for  a  good  heart  will  never  be  proud.  He 
thought  how  he  had  been  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed, and  now  he  heard  them  all  saying  that 
he  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  beautiful 
birds.  And  even  the  fragrant  elder  drooped  its 
branches  close  down  to  him  in  the  water,  and 
the  sun  shone  so  warm  and  pleasant. 

Then  he  waved  his  wings,  raised  his  slender 
neck,  and  out  of  a  full  heart  exulted — "  So 
much  bliss  I  never  dreamed  of  while  I  was  still 
the  ugly  duck." 


Our  prayer  and  God's  mercy  are  like  two 
buckets  in  a  well;  while  the  one  ascends  the 
other  descends. 


HOW   SHOULD   WE    LIVE? 
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NUMBER  I. 


I  OFFER  the  following  aphorism:  We  should 
live,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  with 
as  much  simplicity  as  is  compatible  with  our 
highest  good. 

By  simplicity  I  intend  "freedom  from  subtilty," 
plainness,  the  absence  of  unworthy  art,  and  the 
presence  of  truth,  direct  and  forcible.  We  are 
perishing  by  degrees,  as  on  Ixion's  wheel — ever 
struggling,  never  attaining,  by  reason  of  the 
artificiality  of  our  processes  of  life,  and  this  in 
all  departments  of  our  operations  in  mind  and 
matter. 

First,  in  the  realm  of  mind.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  all  the  great  discoveries,  inven- 
tions, and  rare  products  of  original  thinkers, 
were  the  result  of  elaborated  processes  and 
most  intricate  combinations.  That  these  re- 
quired the  highest  order  of  discursive  thought 
united  with  the  most  minute  involution  of  rea- 
soning, as  circumscribing  the  truth  within  first 
truths,  like  a  complete  and  polished  aphorism, 
is  evident.  But  this  is  entirely  consistent  with 
absolute  simplicity.  Let  any  trained  thinker 
begin  with  an  axiom — a  simple  truth — then 
bring  to  this  a  second  and  third  to  a  number- 
less extent,  each  equally  simple,  but  all  sus- 
taining precise  relation  to  each  other,  and  the 
whole  chain  may  run  through  the  mind  with 
perfect  distinctness,  at  length  announcing  a  re- 
sultant truth,  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  seems 
highly  artificial,  while  it  is  actually  as  much 
characterized  for  simplicity  as  a  plain  statement 
in  mathematics.  An  illustration  of  this  is  fur- 
nished in  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
blood  by  Harvey.  He  told  the  philosopher 
Stewart  that  when  he  took  notice  that  the 
valves  in  the  veins  of  so  many  parts  of  the 
body  were  so  placed  that  they  gave  free  passage 
to  the  blood  toward  the  heart,  but  opposed  the 
passage  of  the  venal  blood  the  contrary  way,  he 
was  invited  to  think  that  so  provident  a  cause 
as  nature  had  not  placed  so  many  valves  with- 
out design ;  and  no  design  seemed  more  probable 
than  that,  since  the  blood  could  not  well,  be- 
cause of  the  interposing  valves,  be  sent  by  the 
veins  to  the  limbs,  it  should  be  sent  through 
the  arteries  and  return  through  the  veins,  whose 
valves  did  not  oppose  its  course  that  way. 

His  process  of  reasoning  was  thus  reduced 
to  such  simplicity  that  many  have  doubted  his 
right  to  the  high  claim  of  this  discovery.  Thus 
it  is  with  all  discoveries.     "  So  simple  and  obvi- 


ous !"  exclaims  the  observer.  "  It  is  nothing  at 
all,  and  any  one  might  have  discovered  it  be- 
fore if  he  had  only  thought."  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  Frank- 
lin's of  the  operation  of  electricity,  and  others 
of  a  kindred  character  are  easily  reduced  to 
equal  simplicity. 

The  first  order  of  metaphysicians  have  con- 
tended for  simplicity  of  terms  that  directness 
of  logic  might  follow.  Let  any  brilliant  and  at 
the  same  time  "  profound "  reasoner  attempt  to 
overwhelm  your  mind  with  his  verbose  argu- 
ment, recall  him  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  re- 
quest that  he  simplify  his  statements  to  plain 
hypotheses  and  postulates  plainly  expressed. 
If  he  will  not  do  this,  artfully  evading  the 
square  measurement  of  his  thoughts  with  truth, 
strike  out  on  his  own  ground  of  positions,  seize 
the  most  prominent,  hold  them  above  the  sound- 
ing, shining  words  signifying  less  than  sense, 
shake  them  till  divested  of  every  extraneous 
appendage,  then  bring  them  to  the  common 
ground  and  calmly  see  what  they  amount  to. 
If  they  amount  to  nothing,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  give  them  their  due  civilly.  If  they  mean 
something  be  equally  direct  in  according  their 
value,  then  hold  them  as  a  reserve,  force  to  be 
well  employed  when  needed.  Often  in  the 
progress  of  such  argument  these  assumed  posi- 
tions will  be  found  to  flatly  contradict  those 
subsequently  stated.  Strip  an  assertion  of  all 
adventitious  ornament  and  you  know  what  you 
have,  so  that  you  can  use  it  to  some  good  pur- 
pose. 

All  subtile  minds,  who  wish  to  propagate 
specious  error,  seek  naturally  and  by  cultiva- 
tion the  sinuosities  of  a  labyrinth  of  announce- 
ment. They  wind  lovingly  into  dark,  circuitous 
passages,  from  which  they  suddenly  jump  to 
cornices  and  arches,  which  are  figments  of  their 
own  creation,  illusions,  phantasms,  falsities,  but 
which  they  declare  are  the  old  pedestals,  lintels, 
and  capitals  of  the  structure  of  truth. 

"Great  is  the  mystery,"  whispers  the  Romish 
priest  to  the  inquirer  after  truth,  using  the  true 
phrase  which  inspiration  attaches  to  godliness, 
but  actually  meaning  far  more  and  unlike. 
Where  there  is  a  God-given  mystery,  as  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  should  be  ever  to  us 
a  postulate,  in  which  we  simply  declare  our  in- 
ability to  penetrate.  Any  mystery  made  by 
man  should  be  served  with  the  most  sum- 
mary process  consistent  with  right  and  catholic 
reason. 

Mind  has  no  conscription,  no  enrollment  into 
the  drill  service  proscribed  by  other  mind  save 
the  Eternal  Mind.  x\nd  when  men  would  seek 
to  press  us  into  a  service,  the  nature  and  oper- 
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ations  of  which  are  contrary  to  our  own  plain 
convictions  of  truth,  they  become  tyrants,  mas- 
ters, inquisitors.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  in  under  such  circumstances  we  virtually 
lie  to  God  and  man.  Hence,  all  opinion,  whether 
political,  religious,  or  other,  which  is  enforced 
by  law  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  is  an  abuse 
of  power,  and  tends  directly  to  disastrous  results. 
The  law  of  God  is,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself.  A  law  of  man  founded  on  this 
law  provides  against  the  encroachment  of  one 
individual  upon  the  rights  of  another.  But 
another  law  of  man  founded  on  the  converse  of 
this,  provides  for  the  encroachment  of  man 
upon  the  rights  of  his  neighbor.  This  latter 
law  no  soul  is  bound  to  obey,  let  the  affixed 
penalty  to  personal  safety  or  the  weal  of  masses 
be  ever  so  formidable. 

If  we,  as  persons  or  nations,  cater  to  wrong, 
we  must  receive  for  the  wrong  in  God's  meas- 
ure. Useless  it  is  to  vail  such  wrong  under 
specious  arguments  and  intricate  clauses;  the 
plain,  simple  truth  is  there,  and  can  never  be 
removed  out  of  its  place.  The  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  in  comprehending 
such  truth. 

To  make  proselytes  to  any  truth  we  must 
convince  the  reason  before  the  will  will  assent. 
Both  reason  and  will  must  be  united  in  favor 
of  the  result  in  order  to  secure  that  result. 
But  here  comes  in  the  utmost  need  of  simplic- 
ity. The  reason  of  some  minds  is  incapable  of 
fathoming  many  combined  operations  of  truth. 
Hence,  these  operations,  however  apparently 
complex  and  difficult,  should  be  simplified  and 
reduced  to  a  single  easy  aphorism  wherever 
there  is  need  of  such  simplicity.  The  theory  of 
government,  which  can  consist  of  numerous  and 
intricate  positions,  must  be  reduced  to  a  level 
with  the  comprehension  of  the  masses  before 
their  will,  which  is  equally  positive  as  that  of 
a  cultivated  will,  will  consent  to  be  governed. 
Whenever  government  is  elaborated  into  puz- 
zling and  innumerable  operations,  confusion  and 
disaffection  are  certain  to  ensue.  The  author 
of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  observes :  "  Little 
else  is  requisite  to  carry  a  State  to  the  highest 
degree  of  opulence  from  the  lowest  barbarism, 
but  peace,  easy  taxes,  and  a  tolerable  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  all  the  rest  being  brought 
about  by  the  natural  course  of  things.  All 
governments  which  thwart  this  natural  course, 
which  force  things  into  another  channel,  or 
which  endeavor  to  arrest  the  progress  of  society 
at  a  particular  point  are  unnatural,  and  to  sup- 
port themselves  are  obliged  to  be  oppressive 
and  tyrannical." 

This   is   not   less   true   of   government   on   a 


more  limited  scale,  as  the  school  and  family, 
A  few  rules  the  most  indispensable  to  the  high- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number  should  be  en- 
forced in  a  method  of  perfect  simplicity,  capa- 
ble of  being  comprehended  by  all.  But  let 
rules  be  multiplied,  processes  be  elaborated, 
penalties  mystified,  and  disorder  will  usurp  the 
place  of  harmony  and  progress.  But  more  of 
this  ordinary  practical  life  hereafter. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  experience 
of  the  heart  with  reference  to  a  Christian  life, 
reason  and  will  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the 
action,  which  produces  result.  A  conversion 
from  a  state  of  indifference  to  the  will  of  God, 
to  the  state  of  submission  to  that  will,  is 
effected  by  neither  the  reason  ot  will  singly 
and  independently  of  each  other.  When  the 
reason  is  only  convinced  a  man  is  not  changed. 
He  may  intellectually  assent  to  any  and  every 
truth  without  being  benefited  by  such  oper- 
ation. He  may  will  to  do  right,  but  if  his 
reason  teaches  him  wrong  he  may  commit  the 
most  heinous  sin.  Witness  the  dark  scenes  of 
persecution  in  the  Christian  Church  to  prove 
this.  We  may  easily  think  that  to  be  the  will 
of  God  which  is  only  our  own  sinful  will. 
Here  is  a  wide  field  for  caution.  Take  heed, 
you  who  judge  another.  Be  careful  that  you 
do  not  institute  your  own  will  under  the  guise 
of  the  highest  and  all-perfect  Will.  You  are 
unaware  of  the  hidden  springs  of  action.  In  a 
word,  you  are  not  God. 

A  true  conversion  in  religion  is  a  belief  in 
the  plain,  simple  truths  which  accompany  salva- 
tion, with  the  cordial  and  entire  surrender  of 
the  will  to  Christ,  who  is  recognized  as  the 
mediator  and  only  sacrifice  for  sin.  This  must 
be  presented  so  as  to  meet  the  intellect  and 
feelings  of  the  hearer,  or  it  fails  of  any  effect. 
The  Christian  missionary  to  the  children  of 
heathen  darkness  is  obliged  to  present  such 
truth  in  the  light  of  a  plain  and  attractive 
picture.  Every  important  word  represents  some 
familiar  object,  words  are  grouped  into  effective 
combinations,  combinations  united  into  a  com- 
plete scene,  which  at  once  convinces,  affects 
tenderly,  awes  solemnly,  and  finally  overwhelms. 
All  which  work,  however  striking,  or  simple,  or 
lovely,  becomes  a  dark  blank,  without  sense  or 
scene,  unless  permeated  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Vain  is  the  effort  of  man  without  the  holy  in- 
fluences of  a  higher,  more  perfect,  and  all-power- 
ful agency. 

Every  preacher  should  aim  to  present  the 
truth  with  simplicity;  not  that  simpleness  which 
indicates  a  poverty  of  thought  and  experience, 
but  with  a  plainness  free  from  complexity,  which 
confuses  or  lulls  into  inattention  or  sleep. 
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It  signifies  nothing  if  the  audier^^e  includes 
some  minds  of  a  liighor  order  of  intellection. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  these  persons  who  devote 
their  chief  attention  to  literary  and  metaphys- 
ical exercises  are,  least  of  all  classes,  pleased 
with  what  is  commonly  called  "great  sermons." 
This  fact  is  owing  to  several  causes,  one  of 
which  is,  that,  having  acquired  a  familiarity 
with  the  profoundest  range  of  reason,  and  being 
accustomed  to  almost  unbroken  use  of  the 
faculties  in  succinct  operations,  which  require 
the  labor  of  the  six  secular  days,  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Sabbath  is  lost  when  appropriated 
to  a  use  not  consonant  with  the  plain  annuncia- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord. 

Little  or  no  real  good  is  accomplished  by 
what  is  termed  the  superiorly  gotten-up  exer- 
cise, while  infinite  is  the  measure  of  excellence 
which  flows  forth  from  a  soul  alive  to  the  needs 
of  all,  the  humblest  not  less  than  the  most  ex- 
alted, and  aiming  only  to  glorify  God  while  pre- 
senting the  essential  truths  of  religion  in  all 
the  directness  consistent  with  the  occasion.  To 
win  souls  to  Christ  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
herald  of  salvation.  He  is  accounted  greatest 
who  can  reach  the  greatest  number  of  minds 
with  the  best  quality  of  truth.  He  is  the 
preacher  whom  the  hearers  will  follow,  who  can 
move  their  hearts  with  that  plain,  unartificial 
discourse  which  proceeds  only  from  a  soul  full 
of  love  and  beneficent  zeal,  and  prolific  with 
Christian  graces.  By  this,  however,  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  recommend  any  quality 
of  simplicity  but  the  genuine,  for  this,  like  every 
other  prime  article  of  mind  or  matter,  admits 
of  numerous  counterfeits,  which  are  simply  in- 
tolerable. These  are  plainly  recognized,  and 
pass  for  what  they  are  worth.  The  Scriptures 
are  a  perfect  model  for  simplicity.  Christ  an- 
nounced his  great  truths  with  incomparable 
plainness.  The  model  prayer,  the  sermon  on 
the  Mount,  the  parables,  and  the  entire  style  of 
inspiration,  furnish  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
adaptation  of  this  method  of  instruction  to  the 
human  mind. 

Believers  should  individually  aim  toward  this 
Gospel  simplicity  of  belief  and  practice.  This 
by  no  means  obviates  the  profit  and  pleasure 
of  drawing  instruction  from  that  well-spring  of 
understanding,  which  is  as  a  fountain  of  liv- 
ing water,  ever  springing  up  to  refresh  and 
strengthen  the  soul.  The  more  we  know  the 
greater  will  be  our  simplicity  of  utterance  and 
action.  Says  one  of  the  wisest  and  profoundest 
of  writers — "  When  the  believer  shall  have  been 
raised  by  the  highest  grade  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness to  the  highest  grade  of  Christian 
knowledge,  he  will  see  that  the   unquestioning 


and  child-like  docility  with  which  he  trusted 
and  rested  in  the  truths  and  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  most  rational  of  all  mental  acts, 
and  the  most  philosophic  of  all  mental  proc- 
esses. 

We  have  reason  to  infer  from  the  history  of 
truly-great  intellects  that  no  mind  can  so  truly 
value  this  unquestioning  faith  as  that  which 
has  scaled  the  very  highest  mount  of  observa- 
tion and  long  held  use  with  the  topmost  grade 
of  reflection.  This  mind  descends  to  the  calm, 
clear  level  of  .green  pastures  and  still  waters 
with  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  appreciation, 
born  of  rest  after  long,  hard  toil  elsewhere  and 
higher,  to  which  those  who  have  had  no  such 
experience  are  wholly  strangers. 

"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  and  "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest,"  can  be  sweet,  or  apt,  or 
strong  to  no  soul  more  thoroughly  than  to  the 
one  deeply  penetrated  with  multiform  knowledge 
of  life  in  all  its  operations,  opulently  furnished 
with  the  spoils  of  conquest  in  science,  illumin- 
ated with  the  exhaustless  resources  of  art,  and, 
withal,  practiced  in  these  several  attainments  to 
worthy  results. 

A  synoptical  glance  at  the  distinctive  features 
of  Christ's  doctrine,  reveals  its  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  every  possible  grade  of  intellect  or 
degree  of  feeling,  and,  having  seen  that  this 
doctrine  is  one  of  absolute  simplicity,  let  none 
doubt  the  practicability  of  presenting  or  receiv- 
ing truth  with  equal  simplicity. 

My  reader,  who  is  a  believer  in  and  a  doer  of 
godliness,  has  only  to  appeal  to  his  own  expe- 
rience in  proof  of  this  postulate.  Were  you  led 
to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  sub- 
limely intricate  processes?  Were  you  thrilled 
and  convicted  by  the  spirit  of  unresting,  inex- 
plicable argument?  Having  become  a  child  of 
God,  are  you  oftenest  "in  the  mount"  when 
agitated  with  puzzling  questions  which  "  gender 
strife?"  Do  speculative  opinions  comfort  you 
in  distress  or  instruct  you  in  perplexity?  W'ill 
problems  be  your  food  on  the  death-bed? 

"  Christianity,"  remarks  one  of  wide  experi- 
ence, "is  not  a  theory  or  a  speculation,  but  a 
life;  not  a  philosophy  of  life,  but  a  life  and  a 
living  process."  A  greater  has  said,  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child  shall  not  enter  therein."  Humil- 
ity, one  prominent  expression  of  which  is  single- 
ness of  mind,  is  the  greatest  grace.  This  of 
itself  is  the  forerunner,  the  avant  courier  of 
true  wisdom,  for  one  steadfastly  bent  upon  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  as  to  the  divine  or 
temporal  life  will  acquire,  while  he  whose  opin- 
ions fasten  tightly  to  himself  without  any  suf- 
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ficient  reason,  only  that  they  grew  there  like  "  a 
limpet  to  a  rock,"  is  one  of  the  most  ignorant 
and  hopeless  of  mortals. 

In  all  departments  of  mental  action  simplic- 
ity of  statement  is  most  important,  but  in  none 
more  than  in  the  discourse  of  one  individual 
with  another.  Evasion  and  concealment,  the 
ordinary  subterfuge  of  some  persons,  should  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  one  who  aims  for  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-beings  and  the  approval 
of  God.  And  yet  how  many  are  there  who  hold 
high  position  as  leaders  of  society  who  aspire  to 
be  thought  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth, 
and  who  endeavor  to  cajole  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  they  are  really  so,  but  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  veer  from  the  plain,  straight  truth 
in  order  to  tally  with  the  direction  of  the  pass- 
ing breeze,  to  subserve  all  kinds  of  policy  and 
escape  present  inconvenience.  Such  persons  are 
invariably  found  out  soon  or  late.  The  look, 
the  tone,  words,  manner,  all  betray  the  circui- 
tous intent. 

In  writing  the  discovery  is  equally  possible. 
There  are  certain  infallible  sig7is  which  the 
most  artful  can  not  conceal.  It  should,  there- 
fore, be  the  aim  of  every  one  to  avoid  the  least 
appearance  of  such  evil,  which,  indeed,  is  no 
hard  task  if  truth  and  uprightness  be  the  sole 
bent  of  the  will. 

This  desire  to  prevaricate  and  to  manage 
contrary  to  godly  simplicity  is  one  of  the  bit- 
ter fruits  of  the  garden  in  which  Satan  was 
first  permitted  to  have  influence.  From  th€ 
dawn  of  every  rational  life  there  is  more  or  less 
temptation  to  eat  of  it,  and  to  give  to  others 
that  they  may  eat.  If  we  resist  and  eschew  it 
we  are  not  responsible  for  such  temptation. 
But  once  yielding  the  repetition  becomes  easy 
till  a  habit  soon  forms,  and  if  this  habit  be  not 
speedily  eradicated,  a  tone  to  the  entire  char- 
acter. 

The  influence  of  this  character  is  incalculable. 
Who  may  bound  the  circle  of  its  action?  Who 
fathom  the  depth  of  its  impression?  We  have 
alluded  to  the  life  that  now  is,  but  Avhat  shall 
it  be  for  that  which  is  surely  to  come?  After 
death,  when  stripped  of  all  disguises,  unclothed 
of  the  vail  of  mortality,  spirit  will  meet  spirit 
"face  to  face."  No  space  will  off'er  a  hiding- 
place,  but  Dives  will  meet  Lazarus,  friend  will 
meet  foe,  and  the  honest  the  hypocrite.  Our 
memories  will  be  infinitely  more  perfect  than 
ever  before,  so  that  every  thought,  every  deed 
when  in  the  body,  though  long  buried  in  the 
lethe  of  forgetfulness,  will  arise  with  wonderful 
distinctness  and  accuracy.  We  shall  see  as  we 
are  seen,  and  know  even  as  we  are  known. 

How,  then,  will  such  mental   acts  appear  to 


others,  to  ourselves,  and  to  each  and  all  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  God?  In  view  of  this 
infinitely-inexpressible  scene  who  would  wish  to 
be  what  he  aims  not  to  seem  ?  Who  would  not 
strive  to  enter  that  strait  gate  and  walk 
in  that  narrow  way  which  leads  to  eternal  re- 
ward rather  than  to  wind  about  into  by  and 
forbidden  paths  Vv^hich  lead  to  destruction? 
Who  would  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul? 


SIR  DAVID  WILKIE~TURNER»S  PIC- 
TURE OF  HIS  BURIAL. 


BY     THE     EDITOR, 


SIR  DAVID  WILKIE  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Cults,  in  Fifeshire,  November  18, 
1785.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  his 
father  originally  intended  him  for  the  pulpit. 
From  childhood  he  discovered  an  innate  love 
for  drawing,  and  he  said  of  himself  that  he 
could  draw  before  he  could  read  and  paint 
before  he  could  spell.  His  father  soon  found 
that  he  could  turn  the  mind  of  the  child  to 
nothing  but  painting,  and  lamented  it,  as  he 
saw  not  how  a  livelihood  could  be  gained  by 
the  art.  His  mother,  however,  encouraged  the 
indulgence  of  his  natural  bent.  A  German 
author  says :  "  Who  is  able  to  speak  worthil}'- 
of  the  fullness  of  childhood?  If  children  grew 
up  according  to  early  indications  we  should 
have  nothing  but  geniuses."  If,  as  has  been 
said,  "genius  is  the  result  of  close  application  to 
any  particular  study  the  mind  delights  in  pur- 
suing," then  Wilkie  fairly  won  and  wore  its 
crown. 

The  genius  so  early  developed  in  Wilkie  was 
fortunately  developed  by  patronage  and  culture. 
The  Earl  of  Leven,  seeing  some  of  the  lad's 
drawings,  was  struck  with  the  evidence  of 
genius  they  aff'orded.  He  prevailed  upon  the 
father  to  educate  him  for  the  profession  of  a 
painter,  and  secured  for  him  admission  into  the 
Trustee's  Academy  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures  in  Scotland.  Here 
he  was  favored  with  the  instruction  of  John 
Graham,  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of 
art.  Wilkie  made  this  graceful  acknowledgment 
of  his  obligations  to  patronage :  "  I  for  one  can 
allow  no  ill  to  be  said  of  patronage — it  made 
me  what  I  am,  for  it  is  plain  that  merit  had 
no  hand  in  my  admission."  He  was  now  a  lad 
of  fourteen  years.  The  London  Art  Journal 
says  of  him,  that  "  while  a  student  at  the 
Academy  he  was  generally  the  first  in  and  one 
of  the  last  out;  neither  did  he  hold  much  con- 
verse with   any,  but  went  direct  to  his  place. 
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and,  taking  out  his  paper,  black  chalk,  and  new 
halfpenny  roll,  commenced  his  drawing.  The 
younger  boys,  especially  those  who  were  fonder 
of  fun  than  study,  would  often  go  up  to  him 
and  beg  a  bit  of  bread,  saying  that  they  had 
forgot  theirs,  on  which  he  would  exclaim,  "  Eh ! 
eh !  do  you  think  I  am  to  supply  the  hale 
Academy  wi'  bread?"  But  having  got  it,  in- 
stead of  using  the  gift  to  put  out  errors  in 
their  drawings,  they  rolled  it  up  into  little 
pellets  to  pop  at  him  while  absorbed  in  deep 
study.  Wilkie  would  suddenly  turn  round,  but 
could  never  discover  the  culprit,  every  one  seem- 
ing intent  on  his  work."  .  .  .  "On  leaving 
the  Academy  at  twelve  o'clock  Wilkie  would 
go  direct  home  to  what  he  called  his  life  acad- 
emy, and,  placing  his  looking-glass  before  him, 
would  commence  drawing  from  his  hands — so 
necessary  for  the  character  and  expression  of 
the  figure,  and  in  which  he  became  so  celebra- 
ted. His  countenance  was  likewise  made  sub- 
servient to  the  same  purpose,  and  served  as  a 
model  for  the  representation  of  the  various  pas- 
sions that  flesh  is  heir  to."  Once  while  thus 
engaged  his  landlady,  passing  the  door,  and 
seeing  his  face  in  the  glass,  cried  out,  '0,  sir! 
what  are  you  greeting  [weeping]  for?'  This 
mode  of  study  enabled  him  to  give  correctly 
those  muscles  of  the  face  that  indicate  a  mixed 
expression."  One  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
ductions of  Wilkie  in  this  line,  and  one  that 
must  ever  challenge  admiration,  is  seen  in  his 
picture  of  the  "  Blind  Fiddler."  It  is  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  girl  leaning  on  the  back  of  the 
chair.  She  chides  the  boy  for  mocking  the 
blind  man  by  playing  at  the  bellows,  and  at 
the  same  time  can  not  control  her  risibles  ex- 
cited by  his  drollery.  In  his  early  morning  and 
in  his  evening  walks  into  the  country  the 
youthful  artist  was  prosecuting  his  studies  in 
other  departments  of  his  art — rural  scenery,  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  the  countrymen  he 
met,  and  even  the  implements  of  agriculture. 
Thus  was  not  only  his  whole  soul,  but  his  whole 
time  given  to  art. 

Intense  application  made  Wilkie  a  great 
artist,  but  it  also  broke  down  his  health,  and 
ultimately  carried  him  early  to  the  grave. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  London 
and  obtained  admission  into  the  royal  academy 
as  a  student.  His  first  patron  in  London  was 
Stodart,  a  piano-forte  maker,  who  also  had  a 
taste  for  painting.  But  what  secured  his  inter- 
est in  the  young  painter  was  the  fact  that  his 
wife  was  a  Wilkie.  He  introduced  Wilkie  to 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  commissioned  him 
to  paint  a  picture  for  him  from  a  sketch  of  the 
"Village    Politics,"    made    before    he    came    to 


London.  Wilkie  demanded  £15  for  it.  The 
Earl  merely  said,  "  Consult  your  friends."  When 
the  picture  was  completed  it  was  placed  upon 
exhibition  in  the  Royal  Academy.  There  it 
excited  universal  admiration.  Wilkie's  "  friends" 
then  advised  him  not  to  sell  it  for  less  than 
30  guineas.  The  Earl  playfully  disputed  his 
right  to  demand  such  an  advance.  The  painter 
reminded  him  of  his  advice  to  "consult  his 
friends,"  and  he  cheerfully  paid  the  amount. 
From  two  other  parties  he  was  offered  £100. 

The  young  artist  was  now  fairly  started  in 
his  career  of  fame.  Commissions  for  paintings 
poured  in  upon  him.  Among  the  pictures 
rapidly  produced  by  him,  and  which  seem  des- 
tined to  live  in  art,  are  the  Blind  Fiddler,  the 
Rent  Day,  the  Sick  Lady,  the  Jews-Harp,  the 
Cut  Finger,  the  Reading  of  the  Will,  the  Ward- 
robe Ransacked,  and  the  Village  Festival.  For 
the  latter  he  received  eight  hundred  guineas. 
All  these,  besides  innumerable  pictures  of  lesser 
note,  were  painted  prior  to  1811,  at  which 
period  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

The  next  three  pictures  of  note  were  Blind- 
man's  Buff,  the  Letter  of  Introduction,  and  the 
Refusal,  or  Duncan  Grayall,  painted  in  1813. 
"  The  Letter  of  Introduction  "  had  its  origin  on 
this  wise.  When  he  came  to  London  he  brought 
among  other  letters  one  of  introduction  to 
Caleb  Whiteford,  celebrated  at  the  time  as  a 
wit.  While  opening  the  letter  Caleb  asked 
Wilkie  his  age.  "  Weel,  I  do  n't  exactly  know," 
was  the  reply.  "What!"  said  Caleb,  "do  you 
come  to  London  to  wrestle  with  so  many  cele- 
brated men  and  do  n't  even  know  your  own 
age?"  This  remark,  together  with  the  manner 
of  it,  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  Wilkie 
that  it  finally  worked  itself  out  in  the  celebra- 
ted picture,  "The  Letter  of  Introduction." 
Though  a  small  picture  he  received  £250  for  it. 
He  somehow  complains  of  deriving  no  benefit 
from  the  letters  of  introduction  he  carried  with 
him  to  London.  But  this  much  at  least  must 
be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  the  letters. 

In  1814  he  visited  Paris,  The  following  frag- 
ment from  his  observations  upon  the  pictures 
in  the  Louvre  reveal  the  bent  of  his  own 
genius  and  the  principles  that  governed  his  own 
coloring:  "Studied  particularly  the  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  school,  among  which  I  was  specially 
struck  with  those  of  Ostade  and  Ferburg,  the 
latter  of  whom  have  risen  greatly  in  my  esti- 
mation from  what  I  have  seen  here.  He  pos- 
sessed a  most  perfect  style  of  coloring,  and  rep- 
resents his  objects  with  a  manner  of  handling 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  least  artificial  I  ever 
saw.     I  observed  to-day  that  a  number  of  pic- 
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tures  which  did  not  strike  at  first  began  to 
gain  upon  me  exceedingly.  The  Ostades  and 
the  Rembrandts  improve  greatly,  the  Tenierses 
and  others  of  that  style  rather  lose.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  which  struck  me 
so  much  at  first,  now  begins  to  look  common, 
and  does  not  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon  like  the 
other  pictures  painted  with  more  care  and 
thinking." 

He  was,  however,  the  slave  of  no  school,  but 
the  simple  student  of  nature.  "  We  know  of 
no  artist,"  says  the  London  Art  Journal,  "  whose 
genius  was  of  that  varied  and  mixed  character 
as  to  elicit  such  universal  popularity;  it  spoke 
in  a  language  which  all  could  understand,  re- 
quiring no  profound  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  art  to  explain  his  meaning  or  to  comprehend 
his  narratives — no  study  of  its  philosophy  to  ap- 
preciate the  truth  of  his  representations." 

Rembrandt's  pictures  were  the  foundation  of 
Wilkie's  style  of  color  rather  than  that  of 
Teniers,  so  popular  among  artists  of  that  day. 
In  painting  his  celebrated  picture  of  "John 
Knox  Preaching  before  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation," in  his  treatment  of  the  figures  in 
the  background,  he  copied  from  the  background 
of  Rembrandt's  "  Women  taken  in  Adultery." 
Before  his  picture  was  finished  he  carried  a 
copy  of  the  Rembrandt  picture  into  the  Acad- 
emy and  set  it  up  among  the  pictures  to  see 
the  effect  his  own  would  have  in  the  same  situ- 
ation, on  which  "  a  shout  of  triumph  was  set 
up  by  the  R.  A.'s,  crying  the  days  of  the  dark 
masters  were  gone-;  they  had  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  were  found  wanting;"  but 
Wilkie  saw  something  they  did  not  see  and 
heard  a  voice  they  did  not  hear.  He  finished 
his  picture,  and  it  lives  in  history.  It  is  rela- 
ted that  after  the  fatal  accident  which  termina- 
ted his  life.  Sir  Robert  Peel  desired  this  picture 
of  Knox  to  be  placed  in  his  view  that  he  might 
gaze  upon  it. 

The  following  are  among  the  chief  paintings 
subsequently  produced  by  Wilkie:  Distraining 
the  Rent ;  The  Peddler ;  The  Rabbit  on  the  Wall ; 
Breakfast;  Sheep-Washing — said  to  be  his  only 
landscape — Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Family;  The 
Errand-Boy;  The  China-Menders;  Death  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney;  The  Penny  Wedding;  The  Read- 
ing of  the  Will,  and  The  Chelsea  Pensioners. 
The  Reading  of  the  Will  was  painted  for  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  It  is  now  in  the  gallery  of 
Schleissheim.  In  point  of  character  and  com- 
position it  is  said  to  be  one  of  Wilkie's  master- 
pieces. The  Chelsea  Pensioners  is  Wilkie's 
master-piece.  Critics  concede  that  "  of  its  class 
it  is  the  finest  work  that  has  been  painted  in 
England,  and   gives  Wilkie   a   celebrated    place 


among  the  masters  "  of  the  art.  It  was  painted 
for  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  artist  received 
£1,200  for  it. 

Among  the  portraits  painted  by  Wilkie  were 
full-length  portraits  of  George  IV  and  William 
IV.  The  latter  knighted  the  artist  in  honor  of 
his  art. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1840  Sir  David  Wilkie  set 
out  suddenly  upon  a  tour  in  the  East.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr.  Woodburn.  In 
addition  to  the  recreations  of  travel  and  obser- 
vations in  the  Holy  Land  we  may  well  conclude 
an  eye  was  also  had  to  the  promotion  of  art. 
At  Constantinople  he  painted  the  portrait  of 
the  Sultan,  who  gave  him  four  sittings.  Of  the 
first  sitting  he  gives  the  following  description : 
"  12th  December.  Drove  with  Mr.  Pisani  to  the 
Winter-palace  of  the  Sultan;  were  received  in- 
side the  gate  in  a  room  where  we  had  pipes. 
After  waiting  some  time  were  conducted  through 
a  beautiful  garden  to  the  palace,  changed  shoes 
and  were  ushered  up  a  staircase  to  a  most 
splendid  and  comfortable  room.  Here  I  put  out 
the  colors,  easel,  and  placed  chairs,  and,  having 
the  windows  all  but  one  darkened,  stated  that 
all  was  right.  After  a  little  time  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  Sultan,  arrived;  his  style  was  sim- 
ple and  gentlemanly,  and  his  reception  of  me 
very  gracious.  On  taking  his  seat  his  Majesty 
addressed  me  a  few  words  which  Mr.  Pisani  in- 
terpreted to  be  that  he  was  most  happy,  at  the 
request  of  a  distinguished  artist  from  England, 
to  sit  for  his  portrait.  I  bowed.  Then,  being 
told  by  his  Majesty  to  be  seated,  I  began  the 
head.  He  came  and  looked  at  it  several  times. 
I  understood  he  remarked  I  was  making  it  too 
little,  tlien  asked  if  it  was  to  be  standing.  I 
assured  him  no,  but  sitting  on  the  throne  as 
Sultan,  receiving  people  presented.  At  another 
time  he  said,  '  Might  not  the  uniform  with  the 
epaulets  be  seen?'  But  I  urged  that  for  this 
picture  the  cloak  of  the  Sultan  would  be  better, 
and  that  the  hands  and  sword  would  be  seen. 
This  seemed  to  please  him,  and  I  went  on,  and 
I  think  he  thought  it  like  and  pleasing.  The 
marshal  of  the  household  attended  him,  and 
said  I  had  some  drawings  to  show  his  Majesty. 
He  looked  them  over,  as  I  thought,  with  much 
attention  and  slowly.  He  asked  when  I  would 
come  again.  I  answered  whenever  his  Majesty 
would  command.  He  sat  about  an  hour  and  a 
half;  got  the  face  nearly  painted  in ;  returned, 
both  Mr.  Pisani  and  I,  highly  satisfied;  left  the 
panel  and  colors  in  the  room."  The  painting 
progressed  favorably  to  its  completion ;  but 
events  of  higher  moment  to  the  artist  were 
also  crowding  on. 

The  two  travelers  made  a  rapid  tour  through 
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Palestine  to  Jerusalem.  He  thus  gives  ex- 
pn^ssion  to  his  feelings  on  catching  a  view  of 
the  Holy  City  from  an  eminence  on  the  Jaffa 
road :  "  We  saw — and  0,  what  a  sight ! — the 
splendid  walled  city  of  Jerusalem.  This  struck 
me  so  unlike  all  other  cities;  it  called  the  im- 
aginations of  Nicholas  Poussin — a  city  not  for 
every  day,  not  for  the  present,  but  for  all  time." 
After  a  brief  sojourn  the  two  travelers  com- 
menced their  return  voyage. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  scene  commem- 
orated in  one  of  Turner's  grandest  pictures,  and 
reproduced    for    our    magazine  —  "Peace  —  The 
Burial  of  Wilkie."     It  exhibits  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  art  employing  his  genius  to  im- 
mortalize the  memory  of  his  brother  in  fame  as 
in  art.     The  scene  and  the  picture  can,  perhaps, 
be  best  presented  by  the  London  Art  Journal: 
"  On  the  31st  of  May,  1841,  the  steamer  Oriental, 
homeward  bound,  entered  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar, 
having  among  other  passengers  Sir  David  Wil- 
kie  and    his    companion,    Mr.    Woodburn,   who 
were  returning  from  their  tour  through  Turkey 
and  Palestine.     A  report  had  reached  England 
a  month  or  two  previously  that  Wilkie  had  died 
of  the  plague  at  Alexandria;  this  rumor  proved 
incorrect;   he  had  enjoyed  general  good  health 
during  his   stay  in   the   East,  and   not   till   the 
Oriental  had  quitted  Malta  did  he  complain  of 
indisposition.      On   the    27th    of    May    he   was 
suifering   from    an    attack    of    fever,   but   of   so 
slight   a  nature   that  little  was   thought   of  it. 
The  vessel   having   received   her   dispatches    at 
Gibraltar,    resumed    her    course    the    same   day 
on  which  she  reached    the  place.     On  the   fol- 
lowing   morning    his    friend,    Mr.    Woodburn, 
went    into    Wilkie's    cabin,    expecting    to    find 
him   able  to  join   the   breakfast-table,  but,  un- 
happily, the  great  painter  was  in   so  prostrate 
a  conditioa  as  to   require  prompt  medical  aid. 
Two  medical  gentlemen  on  board,  Dr.  Browne 
and  Mr.  Gattie,  were  immediately  in  attendance, 
and    exerted    all    their   skill    and    attention    to 
arrest  the  progress   of  the   disease,  which  ulti- 
mately proved  to   be  an  attack  of  cholera,  in- 
duced, it  is  said,  by  eating  too  freely  of  water- 
melons  while   the    fever   was    on   him.     Every 
effort  to  save  so  valuable  a  life  was,  however, 
ineffectual ;  he  gradually  sank,  and  breathed  his 
last  about  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening.     The 
passengers    immediately    assembled    to    consult 
what  was  best  to   be  done  under  these  melan- 
choly   circumstances,    and    they    requested    the 
captain  to  return  at  once  and  land  the  body  at 
Gibraltar,  being,  probably,  apprehensive  of  con- 
tagion.    He   put   back,   but  the   orders   of   the 
governor  proved   to  be  so  imperative  that  the 
remains  were  not  allowed  to  be  landed,  and  the 


funeral  obsequies  were  performed  by  commit- 
ting them  to  the  deep  as  the  Oriental  steamed 
out  of  the  Bay,  late  in  the  evening,  on  her  way 
to  England. 

"  Such  is  the  subject  which  Turner  chose  in 
the  year  following  the  occurrence  for  the  pic- 
ture here  engraved.  There  is,  however,  little 
observable  of  the  sad  ceremony.  In  substance 
the  painting  is  only  a  steamboat  temporarily 
at  rest  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  silent  waters; 
the  spectator  must  imagine  a  'burial  at  sea,' 
for  even  the  glare  of  the  torches,  which  light 
the  sailors  to  perform  their  melancholy  task, 
fails  to  render  visible  the  work  they  have  in 
hand.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the  picture  is  a  grand 
poetic  fconception,  a  noble  contribution  to  the 
memory  of  Wilkie,  and  a  work  that  can  not 
but  arrest  the  sympathies  of  all  who  look  at  it. 
The  canvas  shows  little  color,  it  is  covered  only 
with  mere  modifications  of  black,  and  this,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  thing  else,  exhibits  the 
greatness  of  Turner's  mind.  Other  painters 
would,  doubtless,  have  found  some  means, 
notwithstanding  the  time  and  circumstances,  to 
have  varied  the  somber,  funereal  tints  with 
others  of  brighter  hues.  Here  are  none,  except 
in  the  torch-lights  and  signal-rocket  thrown  up 
from  the  shore.  The  steamship  is  suggestive 
of  nothing  but  a  huge  hearse,  surmounted  by 
black  banners,  while  the  smoke  from  the  funnel 
may  be  compared  to  a  gigantic  plume  tossed 
and  driven  by  the  night  wind;  ship,  and  sails, 
and  smoke  casting  their  dark  shadows  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  thus  sustaining  the  idea 
which  the  artist  desired  to  work  out.  As  a 
slight  relief  to  the  surrounding  gloom,  the 
crescent  moon  sheds  a  pale  light  on  a  portion 
of  the  sky,  and  partially  illumines  some  feath- 
ery clouds  floating  lazily  over  the  vessel  where 
the  last  rites  are  being  performed  over  a  great 
man  in  his  vocation. 

"  Wilkie  might  have  found  a  grave,  to  visit 
which  the  feet  of  the  pilgrim  would  in  long 
after  years  doubtless  have  turned,  but  certainly 
none  that  could  have  so  drawn  forth  the 
genius  of  a  brother  artist  as  that  which 
Turner  has  immortalized." 
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Earth  walks  on  earth, 

Glitterieg  in  gold; 
Earth  goes  to  earth 

Soo-ner  tlaan  wold; 
Earth  builds  on  earth 

Palaces  and  towers; 
Earth  says  to  earth, 

Soon  all  shall  be  ours 
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NUMBER    III. 


Lanswood  Parsonage,  May  20,  18 — . 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  the  burial  of  a 
child — a  lovely  little  girl  only  seven  years 
of  age.  She  was  sick  but  a  few  hours.  On 
Monday  morning  she  was  well  and  strong,  and 
came  dancing  up  the  hill  to  the  parsonage  to 
see  Hetty's  white  rabbits.  I  thought,  as  I 
leaned  out  of  my  study  window  to  speak  to  her, 
that  I  had  never  seen  a  lovelier  child.  Bright 
curls  of  glossy  chestnut  fell  over  her  white 
shoulders,  and  her  full  blue  eyes  were  raised  to 
the  window,  where  at  first  they  could  scarcely 
discern  me  behind  the  vine  which  Mary  has 
trained  to  shade  the  room.  Pretty  little  Miri- 
am! I  can  not  realize  that  she  is  dead;  that  all 
that  innocent  beauty  is  laid  away  beneath  the 
turf  to  await  the  resurrection. 

She  was  poisoned  by  eating  colored  candy. 
A  peddler  had  sold  a  large  quantity  of  it  to 
our  village  store-keeper,  but  fortunately  very 
little  of  it  was  sold  before  its  nature  was  ascer- 
tained. Miriam  was  an  only  child,  and  her 
parents  can  not  yet  listen  to  any  words  of  com- 
fort. We  left  them  at  the  grave.  They  seemed 
completely  stunned  by  the  unlooked-for  calam- 
ity, and  no  persuasions  of  their  friends  could 
induce  fhem  to  return  home.  Some  kind  neigh- 
bors remained  near  them,  and  now  from  my 
window  I  see  them  all  slowly  bending  their 
steps  toward  their  silent  home.  God  help  them, 
for  vain  is  the  help  of  man  in  a  trial  like  this. 

May  2\st. — Mary  has  just  been  up  stairs  to 
report  a  visit  from  our  parish  mentor.  Miss 
Clara  Reed,  a  little  woman  of  thirty-four  or 
five,  with  a  little  face  covered  with  little  wrin- 
kles and  baby  crow's  feet.  Rather  a  miniature 
affair  taken  altogether;  but  our  mentor,  not- 
withstanding. I  think  we  are  none  of  us  par- 
ticular favorites  with  her.  We  did  not  begin 
right.  In  the  first  place,  I  declined  hearing  her 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism 
in  the  place,  because  she  interspersed  so  many 
depreciatory  remarks  in  regard  to  the  existing 
Church  members  with  the  doings  of  their  pred- 
ecessors. I  told  her  she  was  welcome  to  con- 
fess her  own  sins,  but  no  others.  Then  Mary, 
her  next  resource,  positively  refused  to  be  gov- 
erned by  any  taste  but  her  own  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  window-shades,  carpets,  and  furniture, 
and  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  Miss  Clara's 
suggestions  as  to  the  proper  width  of  a  minis- 
ter's  shirt-collar.     "That   spoiled    young    one," 


as  Miss  Clara  designates  our  pet  Hetty,  was 
as  hard  to  control  as  her  parents.  In  the  face 
of  her  protestations  did  she  not  actually  coax 
brother  Samuel  Perly,  a  staid  and  exemplary 
bachelor,  a  Church  member,  too,  to  put  a  swing 
on  the  big  elm  behind  the  church  in  full  view 
of  Miss  Clara's  windows,  obliging  that  consider- 
ate lady  to  sit  with  her  back  to  the  light  rather 
than  to  witness  the  death  of  the  child. 

"  0,"  exclaimed  Miss  Clara,  as  she  vigorously 
rubbed  a  seed- wart  on  her  fore-finger,  "how  I 
wish  that  child  was  mine !  Would  n't  I  break 
her  in?" 

I  am  afraid  our  mentor  finds  us  a  hard  set 
to  manage.  Only  last  Sabbath  she  came  to  me 
as  soon  as  the  afternoon  service  was  over  and 
particularly  requested  me  to  say  eyether  and 
nyther  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  either  and 
neither.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  her  that  I  never 
changed  the  common  pronunciation  of  a  word 
without  some  reason  for  doing  so,  but  I  recom- 
mended her  to  say  sizure  and  lizure  instead  of 
seizure  and  leisure,  and  thus  show  no  partiality 
in  the  use  of  the  diphthong.  Miss  Clara  passed 
by  this  morning  as  she  was  taking  her  morning 
walk,  and  was  quite  scandalized  on  finding  out 
that  Mary  and  Hetty  were  helping  me  plant 
the  garden.  Hetty  wore  one  of  my  old  straw 
hats,  and,  according  to  Miss  Clara's  report,  was 
whistling  like  a  man.  So  she  called  this  after- 
noon to  remonstrate. 

June  4:th. — There  seems  to  be  very  little  in 
our  quiet  life  that  is  worth  recordmg,  yet  if 
valued  according  to  the  happiness  enjoyed,  I 
think  the  pleasant  occupations  of  our  busy 
hours,  and  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  our  leisure 
ones  are  worth  remembering.  Mary  came  run- 
ning into  the  study  about  ten  o'clock  to  beg 
me  to  go  and  look  for  Hetty.  She  had  obtained 
ten  minutes'  leave  of  absence  from  her  hated 
studies,  and  permission  to  go  just  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  to  gather  some  violets.  Two 
hours  had  passed,  and  she  was  still  absent,  and 
Mary,  who  is  as  little  inclined  to  borrow  trou- 
ble as  any  person  I  know,  now  began  to  feel 
alarmed.  Considering  the  wild  proclivities  of 
the  child,  and  her  absolute  forgetfulness  of  all 
restraint  when  out  of  doors,  I  did  not  wonder 
at  Mary's  anxiety,  but  I  was  a  little  surprised 
that  she  had  allowed  her  to  go  by  herself  into 
the  regions  of  temptation. 

It  was  scarcel}'-  a  moment's  walk  to  the  hill- 
side where  the  violets  grew.  I  found  a  small 
basket  half  full  of  violets  and  a  pink  sun-bonnet 
at  a  short  distance  from  it.  The  bonnet  had  a 
large  stone  in  it  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown 
away.  It  was  the  first  instance  in  all  my 
knowledge  of  Hetty  of  her  taking  care  of  any 
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thing,  and  I  felt  suitably  encouraged  in  regard 
to  her.  But  I  looked  in  vain  for  any  sign  of 
the  child's  presence.  There  was  nothing  to  hide 
her  from  my  sight  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
not  even  a  clump  of  cedars  or  furze,  and  only 
an  occasional  forest  tree  shaded  the  lovely  green 
of  the  meadow.  But  beyond  the  meadow  was 
a  belt  of  woods,  and  the  different  shades  of 
green  with  which  June  had  draperied  the  trees 
were  even  to  my  eyes  exceedingly  charming. 
Very  tempting  to  Hetty's  young  eyes,  and  very 
inviting  to  her  sense  of  the  beauty  of  nature, 
I  was  sure  the  prospect  before  me  must  have 
been ;  for  I,  who  had  been  puzzling  myself  with 
geometry,  and  had  only  allowed  myself  a  peep 
into  Virgil  as  a  recreation,  felt  like  shouting 
and  dancing  like  a  school-boy  as  the  pure 
breeze  fanned  my  cheek,  and  my  eyes  took  in 
the  loveliness  around  me.  I  was  at  no  loss  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  I  should  look  for 
Hetty. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  cross  the  plain,  or 
from  a  half-dozen  paths  select  the  likeliest  one 
to  attract  those  little  feet.  Indeed,  I  had 
scarcely  entered  the  woods  before  I  saw  the 
print  of  her  shoe  in  a  strip  of  soft  moss  beneath 
a  low  gray  rock,  where  she  had  stopped  to 
gather  some  wild  honey-suckle  that  grew  luxu- 
riantly from  the  crevices  wherever  a  bit  of  loam 
had  found  a  lodgment.  A  little  farther  on  I 
heard  her  voice  singing.  It  was  a  song  that 
she  had  learned  only  yesterday,  but  it  had  so 
filled  her  mind  that  we  were  several  times 
awakened  during  the  night  by  her  singing  it  in 
her  sleep.  I  understood  at  once  that  the  song 
was  the  occasion  of  this  wandering  beyond 
bounds,  and  gave  up  all  idea  of  administering 
severe  reproof.  I  thought  that  Mary,  who  had 
composed  the  little  ditty  for  the  child,  ought  to 
be  answerable  for  its  results.  So  I  stood  still 
and  listened — 

"  When  Aurora  cometh 

In  her  mantle  bright. 
All  the  forest  leaflets 

Quiver  with  delight; 
All  the  sweet  wild  roses 

Lift  their  gentle  heads, 
All  the  violets  waken 

In  their  lowly  beds ; 
Comes  a  merrier  tinkle 

Down  the  pebbly  way 
Where  the  rippling  waters 

Sang  the  night  away; 
Swells  a  happier  chorus 

Than  the  evening  heard. 
When  the  saffron  morning 

Rouses  bee  and  bird." 

I  came  out  into  the  path  beside  her  as  she 
finished  the  song. 


"Ah,  here  is  the  truant,"  I  said.  "Did 
mamma  give  you  leave  to  come  here?" 

"  0,  papa,  will  you  just  go  down  by  that 
great  pine?"  exclaimed  Hetty,  jumping  up  and 
throwing  down  a  great  quantity  of  wild  flowers 
from  her  lap.  "  There  is  such  a  nice  seat  in  a 
little  birch,  and  it  hangs  exactly  over  the  water, 
and  the  water  is  so  still  and  dark  it  looks  like 
a  looking-glass.  It  is  the  place  you  showed 
me,  papa." 

"Not  that  deep  pool  called  'The  Witch's 
Basin,'  Hetty?" 

"Yes,  that  is  the  place.  All  the  ferns  and 
leaves  around  show  in  it  like  a  picture;  and, 
papa,  do  you  know,"  continued  Hetty,  breath- 
lessly, "  you  can  make  your  feet  lock  around 
the  birch  and  swing  down,  down  till  your  eyes 
look  right  into  the  eyes  in  the  water!  Only 
you  must  be  careful,  you  see,  not  to  let  your 
hair  fall  into  the  water,  for  it  wrinkles  it  up 
and  spoils  the  picture,  so  that  you  can  see 
nothing." 

I  glanced  at  Hetty's  long,  black  curls,  and 
saw  that  they  were  wet. 

"  Did  your  mamma  say  you  might  come  here, 
Hetty?" 

"  Why,  no,  I  do  n't  think  she  did.  But  I 
have  found  such  a  quantity  of  beautiful  things 
since  I  came.  I  wish  mamma  was  here,  do  n't 
you?  There  are  four  birds'  nests  close  by,  and 
down  by  that  flat  rock  where  the  sun  shines  so 
bright  there  is  a  roll  of  yellow  and  brown 
snakes  all  twisted  together  as  big  as  my  head." 

"Snakes,  Hetty!" 

"  Yes,  but  not  ugly  ones.  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  I  found  at  the  bottom  of  that  old  cellar 
where  there  was  a  house  once,  and  people  lived 
who  are  all  forgotten?  Was  n't  that  a  snug 
home  all  in  the  woods?" 

"  I  want  to  ask  you,  Hetty,  if  you  know  that 
all  this  time  while  you  have  been  running 
about  in  the  woods  mamma  has  been  worrying 
about  you?" 

"Has  she?" 

"Yes.     Is  it  right  to  make  her  unhappy?" 

"  0,  no,  I  would  not  do  that.  But,  papa, 
is  n't  it  pleasant  here?  Do  n't  you  think 
mamma  would  like  to  bring  a  lunch  and  spend 
the  day  under  the  trees?  Please,  papa,  go 
home  and  ask  her." 

"  No,  indeed.  We  must  wait  till  some  day 
when  the  lessons  have  been  well  learned,  till 
Hetty  has  learned  to  be  obedient  and  careful; 
then  we  will  come  and  spend  the  day  here." 

"Ah,  papa,"  replied  Hetty,  doubtfully,  "I  am 
afraid  the  cold  Winter  will  get  here  first." 

June  \^th. — I  came  home  from  meeting  last 
evenint?  half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.     There 
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had  been  a  heavy  shower  early  in  the  evening 
and  only  five  persons  came  to  the  vestry.  So 
we  did  not  try  to  hold  a  regular  meeting,  but 
prayed  together  and  adjourned.  As  I  opened 
the  gate  1  thought  I  would  steal  into  the  back 
door  and  give  Mary  a  surprise.  I  went  around 
the  house  on  tiptoe  and  succeeded  in  turning 
the  handle  of  the  door  without  noise.  But  my 
foot  was  arrested  on  the  threshold  by  a  strange 
voice  talking  loudly  in  the  sitting-room,  and  I 
listened  involuntarily. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  truth ;  you  can  believe 
it  or  not." 

"  You  have  told  me  nothing,"  I  heard  Mary 
reply.  "  You  have  only  thrown  out  insinua- 
tions which  I  am  sure  are  groundless.  I  know 
that  if  the  ladies  you  have  mentioned  were  in- 
deed my  enemies,  as  you  hint,  they  are  too 
refined  and  noble  to  make  their  pastor's  wife 
the  subject  of  village  gossip." 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  what  Ellinor 
Snow  said  about  you  last  Tuesday  at  Mrs. 
Gray's  party.  Perhaps  you  would  believe  your 
own  ears." 

"  I  should  be  slow  to  if  they  reported  any 
thing  to  Nelly's  disadvantage.  And  I  must 
again  request  that  you  will  not  come  here  to 
repeat  the  floating  gossip  of  the  place  for  my 
benefit.  This  is  the  third  time  that  you  have 
come  on  a  similar  errand.  I  confess  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  your  motives." 

"  Well,  I  've  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  you 
to  take  care  of  yourself.  I  thought  you  would 
be  glad  of  a  friend.  I  am  sure  you  need  one. 
But  you  can  suit  yourself.  You  will  find  out 
in  time  that  I  have  only  given  you  a  friendly 
warning.  If  you  approve  of  your  husband's 
particular  attentions  to  Miss  Clara  Reed  I  have 
nothing  to  say." 

Mary,  who  knows  exactly  what  an  aversion 
I  have  for  "  our  mentor,"  here  burst  into  a  fit 
of  hysterical  laughter.  It  seemed  to  provoke 
her  informant  beyond  expression.  She  did  not 
stop  to  take  leave,  but  banged  the  front  door 
after  her  in  a  rather  uncourteous  manner.  Mary 
continued  to  laugh  and  sob  together  for  some 
moments,  and  my  entrance  into  the  room  where 
she  was  only  seemed  to  excite  fresh  outbursts 
of  merriment.  She  saw  by  my  amused  looks 
that  I  had,  like  other  listeners,  "  heard  no  good 
of  myself." 

"Of  all  persons  in  the  world,  Ernest,  Miss 
Clara  is  the  last  person  I  should  have  thought 
of  as  an  object  of  jealousy." 

"Who  is  this  woman?"  I  asked  as  soon  as 
she  was  sober  enough  to  talk. 

"  Her  name  is  Joram — Maria  Joram,  I  think." 

"How  do  you  happen  to  know  her?" 


"  0,  she  has  called  here  several  times  lately 
to  caution  me  about  my  most  intimate  friends." 

"Do  you  believe  her  stories?" 

"  No.  But,  notwithstanding,  they  sadden  me, 
and  make  me  for  the  time  quite  dispirited.  The 
first  time  I  felt  very  friendless,  though  I  did 
not  really  credit  a  word  she  said,  and  begged 
her  to  stay  away  in  future.  But  she  will  come. 
And  she  says,  Ernest,  that  every  body  here 
believes  you  were  very  unpopular  at  Mill  Creek, 
and  that  you  'ran  that  society  all  out.'  How 
does  she  know  any  thing  about  Mill  Creek?" 

"  She  has  a  sister  there." 

"Do  you  know  this  Mrs.  Joram,  Ernest?" 

"I  should  think  I  did,"  I  replied.  "She  was 
expelled  from  the  Church  last  Summer  for 
willfully  slandering  people.  You  can  not  have 
forgotten  how  you  blamed  brother  Roberts  for 
his  want  of  charity  for  her." 

"Is  this  the  person?" 

"Yes.  I  passed  her  house  this  afternoon, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  being  wide  open  I 
was  treated  to  a  fine  scene.  She  was  scolding 
her  husband  and  flogging  her  son  at  the  same 
time.  I  bowed,  but  since  her  expulsion  from 
the  Church  she  never  returns  any  courtesy 
of  mine." 

"  Did  you  hear  what  she  said  of  Nelly 
Snow?" 

"Yes;  and  that  reminds  me  that  I  have  a 
note  for  you  from  her  in  my  pocket." 

Mary's  face  brightened  as  she  read  it. 

"  Just  hear  this,  Ernest :  '  We  are  going  to 
the  shore  on  Tuesday.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
neighbors  are  to  join  us,  and  we  shall  stay  at 
least  a  week.  Papa  insists  that  you  and  your 
dear  ones  shall  accompany  us,  and  that  it  is  his 
privilege  to  pay  all  the  expenses.  Our  mode 
of  life  will  be  very  primitive,  but  you  will 
enjoy  it  all  the  more  for  that.  Do  not  disap- 
point us,  but  be  in  readiness  to  start  early.' 
There,  Ernest,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"That  it  does  not  sound  very  unfriendly.  I 
wish  we  had  more  of  such  enemies.  I  think 
we  must  accept  the  invitation  if  I  can  find  a 
supply  for  the  pulpit." 

"  I  wonder  if  Miss  Clara  will  go,"  said  Mary 
mischievously. 

July  2\sl. — Neither  Mary  nor -myself  a  fort- 
night ago  had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  is 
meant  in  these  regions  by  "going  to  the  shore." 
When  brother  Snow's  carry-all  stopped  at  our 
door,  and  we  saw  the  broad-brimmed  hats  and 
deep  sun -bonnets  of  the  occupants,  and  were 
sent  back  into  the  house  to  change  our  own 
attire  for  something  that  could  n't  spoil,  I  began 
to  feel  that  we  were  really  going  on  a  pleasure 
excursion.     The  delight  of  Hetty  in  resuming 
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her  usual  dress  knew  no  bounds,  for  in  her  case 
the  change  betokened  freedom  of  motion. 

V>y  the  time  we  were  ready  other  friends  and 
acquaintances  had  joined  the  party.  Several 
of  the  young  ladies  wore  a  sort  of  Bloomer 
costume,  which,  though  to  my  mind  a  most 
ungraceful  dress  for  a  lady,  has  its  advantages 
for  such  an  occasion.  Several  times  after  we 
were  sure  we  were  quite  ready  we  were  sent 
back  to  make  other  changes  which  the  experi- 
ence of  our  friends  suggested.  My  great  garden- 
hat  and  brown  tweed  Kaglan  were  substituted  for 
the  semi-clerical  attire  which  my  second  toilet 
had  produced,  and  two  blue  cotton  umbrellas 
were  hurriedly  brought  to  us  by  a  neighbor  to 
serve  instead  of  parasols  and  sun-shades. 

"  I  telled  Polly,"  said  the  kind  old  lady  who 
had  been  so  thoughtful,  "  that  I  knowed  you  'd 
never  been  to  the  shore,  for  I  saw  Mis's  Ashley 
with  her  meeting-bonnet  on  and  Hetty  dressed 
like  a  doll.  And  ten  to  one,  says  I,  that  they 
do  n't  own  a  decent  umberill,  and  nobody  can 
go  to  the  shore  in  comfort  without  one." 

"  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Aunt 
Debby,"  said  Mary,  "  though  I  can  hardly  think 
my  'meeting-bonnet'  too  nice  to  wear  any 
where.  But  these  umbrellas  are  large  enough 
for  tents." 

"  None  too  large.  You  '11  need  all  the  shade 
you  can  get,"  said  brother  Snow.  "  I  believe 
we  are  all  ready  now,  but  the  omnibus  must 
lead  the  v/ay." 

The  omnibus  was  a  large  hay-cart  ornamented 
with  green  boughs  and  drawn  by  four  horses. 
It  contained  the  trunks  and  other  baggage  of 
the  party  and  a  dozen  young  people  besides, 
who  must  have  had  any  thing  but  easy  seats, 
but  whose  good  spirits  and  delight  on  being 
together  made  them  insensible  to  discomfort. 
They  had  been  singing  merrily  ever  since  their 
arrival,  and  now  joined  their  persuasions  to 
Hetty's  entreaties  that  she  might  be  permitted 
to  ride  with  them. 

"  0,  mamma,  do  let  me,"  pleaded  Hetty. 
"  It  is  so  much  prettier  than  this  shut-up  car- 
riage, and  Bob  Linton  is  there." 

"  Who  is  Bob  Linton  ?" 

"  He  does  chores  down  to  Mr.  Reed's.  He 
helped  me  catch  those  little  pigs  when  Miss 
Clara  came  over  and  scolded  so  about  it.  He  's 
a  real  nice  boy,"  said  Hetty,  unconscious  that 
she  had  decided  her  mother  to  keep  her  under 
her  own  eye. 

The  sun  was  just  peeping  over  the  hills, 
burnishing  the  windows  of  the  parsonage  and 
the  church  spire  when  we  took  a  last  look  to 
be  sure  that  all  was  right,  and  gave  ourselves 
up  to   enjoy  the  novelty  of  the  occasion.     Ta- 


quamenaw,  the  Indian  name  of  the  place  to 
which  we  were  bound,  is  one  of  the  finest  sand 
beaches  in  New  England.  It  is  a  favorite 
resort  during  the  warm  season  for  such  as 
choose  to  be  independent  of  hotel  life  and  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  We  had  a  long,  dusty 
ride,  and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we 
arrived.  Although  I  was  by  this  time  prepared 
for  a  kind  of  Gipsy  life,  I  was  surprised  at 
seeing  half  a  dozen  white  tents  under  a  cluster 
of  trees  which  shaded  an  eminence  from  which 
the  wide  ocean  was  seen  in  all  its  sublimity. 
These  tents  had  been  sent  in  advance  of  the 
party,  and  we  were  further  surprised  by  being 
first  warmly  welcomed  to  our  strange  home  by 
familiar  voices,  and  then  by  an  invitation  to 
supper,  which  was  spread  on  a  long  table  in  the 
rear  of  the  tents.  A  small  tent  had  been  ex- 
pressly fitted  up  for  our  accommodation,  and 
because  we  were,  as  Nelly  Snow  said,  "  a  little 
green  in  such  experiences,"  a  cot  bedstead,  two 
camp-chairs,  and  a  wash-stand  had  been  pro- 
vided for  us.  In  the  other  tents  rude  benches 
served  for  seats,  and  straw  mattresses  laid  on 
the  ground  for  beds. 
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IT  may  be  that  during  a  sermon  two  men  are 
listening  to  the  same  truth;  one  of  them 
hears  as  attentively  as  the  other,  and  remembers 
much  of  it;  the  other  is  melted  to  tears  or 
moved  with  solemn  thoughts;  but  the  one, 
though  equally  attentive,  sees  nothing  in  the 
sermon,  except,  may  be,  certain  important  truths 
well  set  forth;  as  for  the  other  his  heart  is 
broken  within  him,  and  his  soul  is  melted. 
Ask  me  how  it  is  that  the  same  truth  has  an 
effect  upon  the  one  and  not  upon  his  fellow. 
I  reply,  because  the  mysterious  Spirit  of  the 
living  God  goes  with  the  truth  to  one  heart 
and  not  to  the  other.  The  one  only  feels  the 
force  of  truth,  and  that  may  be  strong  enough 
to  make  him  tremble  like  Felix;  but  the  other 
feels  the  Spirit  going  with  the  truth,  and  that 
renews  the  man,  regenerates  him,  and  causes 
him  to  pass  into  that  gracious  condition  which 
is  called  the  state  of  salvation.  This  change 
takes  place  instantaneously.  It  is  as  miracu- 
lous a  change  as  any  miracle  of  which  we  read 
in  Scripture.  It  is  supremely  supernatural.  It 
may  be  mimicked,  but  no  imitation  of  it  can 
be  true  and  real.  Men  may  pretend  to  be  re- 
generated without  the  Spirit,  but  regenerated 
they  can  not  be.  It  is  a  change  so  marvelous 
that  the  highest  attempts  of  man  can  never 
reach  it. 
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GUTENBERG,  THE  INVENTOR  OF 
PRINTING. 


BY    RKV.    L.    F.    VAN    CLEVE, 


IT  is  interesting  to  reflect  how  many  ages  of 
toil  and  invention  bestow  their  greatest 
treasures  to  enrich  and  benefit  this.  In  the  de- 
partments of  science,  invention,  and  discovery, 
how  many  of  nature's  noblest  sons  have  toiled 
away  their  lives  to  develop  a  principle,  to  turn 
those  already  known  to  purposes  of  utility,  or 
trace  a  phenomenon  to  its  cause!  The  names 
of  warriors  stand  out  from  the  crimson  back- 
ground of  history,  and  each  of  them  appears 
with  face  begrimed  and  dyed  garments  to 
claim  an  uncertain  immortality,  little  caring 
whether  from  the  victor's  shout  or  the  complaint 
of  the  oppressed. 

How  can  he  who  has  mangled  his  thousands, 
and  left  them  to  perish  in  the  field  of  slaughter, 
and  filled  the  whole  land  with  orphans  and 
widows,  compare  with  the  inventor  who  has 
ennobled  the  millions  of  all  following  ages  by 
the  cultivation  of  immortal  powers?  Each  age 
has  fatally  erred  in  its  appreciation  of  the  men 
of  its  own  times.  How  often  the  monster  has 
been  a  hero  and  the  benefactor  a  martyr!  Hum- 
ble adulation  has  rewarded  successful  crime, 
while  neglect,  persecution,  and  reproach  have 
hurried  the  philanthropist  to  the  only  earthly 
refuge  of  the  persecuted  and  the  oppressed — the 
silent  and  dreamless  tomb. 

Compare  ISfimrod  with  Cadmus,  or  Alexander 
with  Euclid ;  Caesar  with  Socrates,  or  Mark  An- 
tony with  Plato;    proud  Hector  with    old   Ho- 
mer,   or   Metellus   with   Archimedes.     Compare 
Attila  with   Galileo,   or    Peter   the   Great   with 
humble   Richard   Arkwright;    Wellington   with 
Newton,  or  the  hero  of  Lodi  and  Marengo  with 
Benjamin  Franklin.     One  class  became  great  by 
the  ruin  and  desolation  they  made,  the  other  by 
the  blessings  which,  as  with  a  hand  of  provi- 
dence, they  showered  upon  their  race,  and  left 
behind  them  as  rich  legacies  for  the  heritage  of 
all  succeeding  ages.     The  dying  fame  of  the  one 
class  is  like  the  war-bugle's  expiring  note — the 
immortal  honor  of  the  other  is  like  the  swelling 
anthems  of  the  redeemed.     The  memory  of  the 
Ptolemies,   the   Pharaohs,   and  the   Caesars   will 
perish,  but  future  ages  will  rescue  from  forget- 
fulness  and  enshrine  the  honored  name  of  Gut- 
enberg as  one   of  the   true   benefactors  of  his 
race.     By  the  aid  of  his  art  we  may  converse 
with  Homer  and  Virgil,   sit  with  Moses  upon 
the  Mount,  and  hear  at  the  same  time  the  di- 
vine songs  of  Israel's  sweet  singer  mingling  with 
Abraham's  prayers,  Job's  defense,  the  celebra- 


tion of  Elijah's  victorious  sacrifice,  Isaiah's  glow- 
ing messages,  and  Jeremiah's  lamentations  over 
the  prostrate  daughter  of  his  people. 

He  leads  us  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  audience 
of  Peter,  and  distinctly  announces  to  us  the  de- 
fense of  Paul  as  he  stood  before  Felix  or  deliv- 
ered his  sermon  on  Mars  Hill.  By  Gutenberg's 
wonderful  art  we  are  surrounded  with  the  great 
and  good  of  the  past,  occupy  the  senates  and 
councils  of  the  present,  and  thus  anticipate  the 
acquaintance  that  must  look  to  Heaven  for  its 
full  reality.  Now,  without  envy  or  resistance 
thought  labors  with  thought,  mind  contends 
with  mind,  souls  sympathize  and  mingle,  despite 
the  vortex  of  ages,  and  the  embodied  and  incar- 
nate immortals  are  one. 

Every  great  mind,  every  legal  code,  every 
philosophy,  and  every  religion  has  had  its  book, 
but  when  the  tardy  transcriber  with  his  reed 
and  papyrus,  or  the  recluse  monk  with  his  sty- 
lus and  parchment,  were  the  only  dependence 
of  mankind  for  their  production,  few  were  blessed 
with  the  treasure  of  a  single  volume,  and  pov- 
erty was  doomed  to  perpetual  ignorance.  Can 
we  blame  the  follies  of  antiquity,  then,  or  judge 
popular  prejudices  harshly  when  theology,  sci- 
ence, and  laws  depended  for  their  progress  upon 
such  miserable  crutches  ?  Who  can  wonder  that 
the  dark  wing  of  superstition  brooded  long  over 
the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  when  the  sacred 
writings  were  scarcely  known  by  any  but  the 
priests  and  monks — when  the  books  served 
rather  to  conceal  than  publish  the  Word  of  God? 
Was  it  not,  therefore,  a  gift  of  peculiar  grace 
when,  in  the  providence  of  God,  in  the  year 
1400,  of  the  Christian  era,  Hans  Gansfleisch  Gut- 
enberg von  Sorgenloch  was  born  at  the  city  of 
Mayence,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine?  Mayence, 
Strasburg,  Worms,  and  other  municipal  towns 
on  the  Rhine  then  governed  themselves,  as  small 
republics  like  Florence,  Venice,  and  others  of 
Italy  previous  to  the  Revolution  under  Gari- 
baldi. The  burgesses  were  wealthy,  and  the 
nobility,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
being  disposed  to  war,  petty  strifes  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  the  people  were  some- 
times courted  and  sometimes  resisted  by  the 
titled  classes.  Under  the  influence  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  very  midst  of  factious 
struggles,  the  young  inventor  was  born  and 
reared.  He  was  of  precocious  and  ardent  tem- 
perament, and  in  his  early  youth  engaged  fiercely 
in  the  contests  of  his  father's  house,  with  such 
varied  fortunes,  however,  that  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  was  a  second  time  an  exile  from  his 
native  Mayence.  Through  the  pacific  offices  of 
the  free  city  of  Frankfort  the  nobles  and  ple- 
beians of  Mayence  were  again  restored  to  terms 
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of  amity,  and  Gutenberg  was  invited  to  return 
to  his  home,  title,  and  estate  on  condition  of 
large  concessions  to  the  plebeian  magistrates. 
But  during  his  exile  at  Strasburg  he  had  given 
himself  to  study,  and  became  disgusted  with  the 
fickle  fortunes  of  the  factious,  the  unworthy  ob- 
jects of  worldly  pursuit,  and  the  empty  baubles 
of  titles  and  estates ;  hence  he  persisted  in  con- 
tinuing an  exile,  which  had  given  him  more 
wisdom  and  pleasure  than  the  cabals  of  his 
home.  During  this  now  voluntary  expatriation, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
writings  so  closely  that  he  became  at  once  hon- 
ored and  distinguished  among  the  citizens  of 
Strasburg. 

Little  did  Gutenberg  then  suppose  that  God 
was  leading  him  out  before  the  world  to  become 
the  great  tribune  of  the  people  for  all  following 
ages;  that  he  should  convey  true  nobility  to 
the  masses  of  the  people;  that  thus  the  high 
claims  of  birth,  property,  and  power  should  be 
dissolved  in  the  crucible  of  science,  and  subor- 
dinated to  the  nobler  acquisitions  of  educated 
mind.  Instead  of  maintaining  the  divisions  of 
the  people  into  classes,  he  was  the  chosen  agent 
of  Heaven  to  unite  them  as  friends.  How 
much  nobler  his  employment  than  to  have  re- 
turned from  his  exile  and  renewed  again  the 
strifes  of  his  native  city.' 

He  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
monumental  inscriptions,  and  sought  the  ac- 
quaintance of  men  distinguished  for  science,  art, 
or  trade.  Alone  and  on  foot,  with  his  books 
and  wardrobe  in  a  wallet  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
visited  the  Ehenish  provinces,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  Holland.  He  was  so  thor- 
oughly under  the  control  of  religion  that  one 
fixed  idea,  that  seemed  to  employ  his  thoughts 
continually,  became  to  him  a  presentiment,  and 
so  absorbed  him  that  he  was  persuaded  it  was 
the  voice  of  God.  His  fervid  imagination  pic- 
tured to  him  the  eager  masses  of  mankind  re- 
ceiving thousands  of  copies  of  the  Word  of 
Life,  and  his  empty  hands  trembled  to  accom- 
plish the  vision.  To  multiply  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  and  distribute  them  among  the  peo- 
ple was  the  great  aim,  nay,  the  very  soul  of 
Gutenberg's  being.  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  know  that  religion,  in  its  true  spirit,  and  not 
mere  human  industry  or  the  sordid  promptings 
of  avarice,  gave  the  art  of  printing  to  man. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  mechanical  proc- 
esses were  resolving  in  his  mind  at  this  time; 
but  Providence  either  effaced  them  or  gave  them 
form  and  being.  He  was  at  Haarlem  in  Hol- 
land when  he  became  acquainted  with  'Lawrence 
Koster,  the  verger  of  the  cathedral  there,  who 
showed  him   a   Latin  grammar,  which  was   en-  > 
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graved  on  a  wooden  board  for  the  convenience 
of  instructing  the  pupils.  By  this  approach  to 
printing  the  chaos  in  his  mind  began  to  take 
shape.  It  seemed  as  if  divine  light  broke  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  began  to  analyze,  rearrange, 
reverse,  change,  adjust  it,  and  smear  it  with 
ink,  press  it  upon  parchment,  and  in  theory  he 
was  already  a  printer. 

The  sacristan  was  in  love  at  the  time  of  this 
acquaintance,  and  he  frequently  sought  a  soli- 
tary walk  along  a  stream  near  by,  where  he 
might  indulge  his  imagination  in  anticipating 
the  luxury  of  wedded  life.  One  day  while  per- 
ambulating among  the  willows  along  the  stream 
where  he  strayed,  he  amused  himself  by  cutting 
off  some  blocks  from  the  boughs  and  engraving 
on  them  the  interlocked  initials  of  his  own  and 
his  wife's  names,  in  imitation  of  the  grammar 
board  in  the  cathedral.  After  having  shaped 
them  to  suit  his  fancy  he  wrapped  them  in  a 
piece  of  parchment.  Upon  opening  the  package 
he  found  the  shape  of  the  letters  transferred,  by 
the  exuding  of  the  sap,  to  the  parchment.  He 
applied  ink  to  the  surface,  and  was  delighted  to 
find  that  he  could  produce  as  many  similar 
prints  as  he  liked.  Had  the  hazes  of  love  been 
rifted  from  the  firmament  of  genius,  Koster  and 
not  Gutenberg  would  have  been  immortalized 
by  the  invention  of  printing.  But  it  is  love  to 
God  that  gives  fire  to  genius,  while  mere  senti- 
ment beclouds  and  enfeebles  it. 

For  ten  years  Koster  had  looked  upon  that 
carved  board,  but  had  learned  only  the  few  sen- 
tences of  grammar  it  contained.     But  when  the 
eye  of  Gutenberg  fell  upon  it  he  saw  the  key  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  most  ardently-cher- 
ished hopes.     The  sacristan  had  the  aid  also  of 
an  actual  experiment,  but  his  mind  and  heart 
were  otherwise  engaged,  and  he  did  not  compre- 
hend.    To  the  mind  of  the  inventor  all  was  so 
clear  and  success  was  so   nigh    he   became  in- 
tensely anxious  lest   another  should   take  from 
him  the  honor  and  joy  of  the  art  for  which  he 
had    prayed,    traveled,    thought,    dreamed,    and 
hoped.      On  the  next  day  he  left  Haarlem  and 
hastened  to  Strasburg  with  all  possible  speed, 
feeling   himself  possessed   of  a  new  art,  which, 
under  the  guiding  blessing  of  God,  was  to  revo- 
lutionize the  world.     Here  he  shut  himself  up 
in  his  room  and  began  the  most  elaborate  ex- 
periments.    He  constructed  his  tools,  manufac- 
tured his  type,  remodeled,  recombined,  and  tried 
them   till   his    alphabet   was   complete   and   its 
combinations    understood.     His    great    thought 
was  at  last  incarnate,  and  his  enraptured  vision 
banished  slumber  from  him  for  a  while,  and  he 
saw  patriarchs,   prophets,   psalmists,   and   apos- 
tles  accompanying  the   blessed  Ptedeemer  from 
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house  to  house,  from  cot  to  cot,  and  never  ceas- 
ing their  visits  of  mercy  till  the  angel  of  God 
came  down  and  declared  that  time  should  be 
no  more.  At  length  he  slept  a  troubled  sleep, 
and  dreamed  a  dream  so  prophetic  that  it  seems 
almost  like  history.  Whether  it  was  the  pre- 
science of  a  fruitful  genius  or  a  divine  message, 
who  can  tell !  The  following  is  a  recital  of  it, 
as  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Aulic  Coun- 
selor Beck: 

"In  a  cell  of  the  cloister  of  Arbogast,  a  man 
with  a  pale  face,  a  long  beard,  and  steadfast 
look  sat  before  a  table,  with  his  head  leaning 
on  his  hand.  He  was  called  Hans  Gutenberg. 
Sometimes  he  raised  his  head,  and  his  eyes 
gleamed  as  if  reflecting  a  light  from  within; 
then  he  would  pass  his  fingers  through  his  beard 
with  a  quick  movement  of  joy.  It  was  because 
the  hermit  of  the  cell  was  working  a  problem 
of  which  he  already  half  perceived  the  solution. 
Suddenly  Gutenberg  arose,  and  a  cry  burst  from 
him  like  the  relief  of  a  thought  long  repressed. 
He  ran  to  a  chest,  opened  it,  and  took  out  a 
cutting  tool;  then,  with  convulsive  efforts,  he 
began  working  a  piece  of  wood,  all  his  move- 
ments evincing  joy  and  anxiety,  as  if  he  feared 
lest  his  idea  should  escape  him,  and  that  he 
should  lose  the  diamond  he  wished  to  shape  for 
posterity.  He  worked  hard  and  with  feverish 
anxiety,  the  perspiration  streaming  down  his 
forehead,  while  his  eyes  ardently  watched  the 
progress  of  his  labor.  He  worked  for  a  long 
time;  but  the  time  seemed  short.  At  last  he 
dipped  the  wood  into  a  black  liquid,  placed  it 
on  the  parchment,  and  throwing  all  the  weight 
of  his  body  on  his  hand  for  want  of  a  press,  he 
printed  the  first  letter  he  had  cut  out.  He 
looked,  and  a  second  cry  burst  from  him,  full 
of  the  ecstasy  of  successful  genius.  He  closed 
his  eyes  with  a  look  of  happiness,  such  as  the 
saint  in  paradise  might  envy,  and  fell  exhausted 
on  a  bench;  when  sleep  overtook  him  he  was 
murmuring,  '  I  am  immortal.'  " 

Afterward  he  had  the  following  dream  which 
greatly  troubled  him.  He  says,  "I  heard  two 
unknown  voices  of  different  tones,  which  spoke 
alternately  in  my  soul.  One  said  to  me,  'Re- 
joice, John,  thou  art  immortal !  Henceforth  by 
thy  means  shall  all  knowledge  be  spread  over 
the  world.  Nations  which  dwell  thousands  of 
miles  from  thee,  strangers  to  the  ideas  of  thy 
country,  shall  read  and  understand  thoughts  yet 
silent,  but  hereafter  to  be  spread  and  multiplied 
like  the  reflection  of  fire,  by  thee,  and  by  thy 
hand! 

"'Rejoice,  John,  thou  art  immortal;  for  thou 
art  the  interpreter  whom  the  nations  await  be- 
fore holding  converse   with   each   other.     Thou 


art  immortal,  for  thy  discovery  will  give  ever- 
lasting life  to  genius  which  would  have  been 
stillborn  without  thee,  and  whose  gratitude  will 
in  return  proclaim  the  immortality  of  him  who 
has  made  it  immortal !' 

"The  voice  was  still,  and  left  me  full  of  the 
joyous  madness  of  glory.  I  heard  another 
voice,  which  said, 

"  '  Yes,  John,  thou  art  immortal !  but  at  what 
a  cost!  Are,  then,  the  thoughts  of  thy  fellow- 
men  always  so  holy  and  so  pure  as  to  merit  be- 
ing given  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  human 
race?  Are  not  many  of  them,  and  perhaps  the 
greater  part,  such  as  would  a  thousand  times 
rather  deserve  to  be  stifled  and  annihilated,  than 
repeated  and  multiplied  over  the  world?  Man 
is  oftener  perverse  than  wise  and  good.  He 
will  profane  thy  gift;  he  will  abuse  the  new 
sense  with  which  thou  hast  endowed  him.  Many 
a  century  will  give  thee  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing ! 

"  '  Men  will  arise  of  powerful  and  attractive 
minds,  but  of  proud  and.  corrupt  hearts.  With- 
out thee  they  would  have  remained  in  darkness, 
and  confined  to  a  nari'ow  circle,  doing  evil  only 
to  their  neighbors  and  in  their  own  time.  By 
thy  means  they  will  bring  madness,  misfortune, 
and  crime  upon  all  men  and  all  ages !  See  the 
thousands  of  souls  polluted  by  the  corruption 
of  one !  Youths  perverted  by  books  from  whose 
pages  distills  the  venom  of  the  spirit!  Young 
girls  become  immodest,  unbelieving,  and  harsh 
to  the  poor,  owing  to  the  pages  which  poison 
their  hearts!  See  the  mothers  weeping  over 
their  sons,  and  the  fathers  blushing  for  their 
daughters ! 

"  '  John !  the  immortality  which  costs  such 
tears  and  anguish,  is  it  not  too  dear?  Wilt 
thou  purchase  glory  at  such  a  price?  Fearest 
thou  not  the  responsibility  which  will  weigh 
upon  thy  soul?  Believe  me,  John,  live  as 
though  thy  discovery  had  not  been.  Look  upon 
thine  invention  as  an  attractive  but  fatal  dream, 
of  which  the  realization  would  be  useful  and 
holy  only  if  man  were  good.  But  man  is  evil, 
and  lending  arms  to  the  wicked,  is  it  not  shar- 
ing their  guilt?' 

"  I  awoke  in  an  agony  of  doubt.  I  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  but  I  reflected  that  the  gifts  of 
God,  though  sometimes  dangerous,  were  never 
evil,  and  that  giving  another  instrument  to  rea- 
son, and  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  man,  was 
opening  a  wider  field  to  intellect  and  virtue  both 
divine  !     I  pursued  my  discovery." 

Gutenberg  reasoned  correctly,  for  truth  and 
righteousness,  when  brought  into  conflict  with 
error  and  sin  under  equal  advantages,  have 
nothing  to  fear,  and  the  doubts  of  the  Vatican, 
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shadowed  in  the  dream,  indicate  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  providence  of  God. 

He  immediately  saw  the  immense  utility  of 
his  invention  and  sought  pecuniary  and  mechan- 
ical assistance  in  his  work.  He  found  this  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  without  divulging  his  secret 
and  the  real  design  of  the  capital  and  labor  em- 
ployed. Difficult  as  was  the  task,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  prevent  his  art,  and  the  honor  and 
final  profit  of  it,  from  being  pirated  away  from 
him. 

He  assumed  the  garb  and  character  of  a  me- 
chanic, and  under  the  pretense  of  having  a  new 
and  marvelous  craft  he  induced  two  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Strasburg,  Andrew  Dritzchen  and 
Hans  Riffe,  to  enter  into  a  deed  of  partnership 
with  him.  This  partnership  afterward  included 
Faust,  who  was  a  wealthy  banker  and  goldsmith 
of  Mayence,  and  finally  Heilraan  was  included, 
perhaps  on  account  of  his  interest  in  a  paper- 
mill  at  Strasburg. 

This  Faust  has  sometimes  been  erroneously 
confounded  with  Faustus,  the  sorcerer  of  Ger- 
man fable,  who  sold  himself  to  Satan  for  the 
gift  of  magical  skill,  and  to  whom  some  have  ig- 
norantly  attributed  Gutenberg's  discovery. 

To  conceal  his  art  from  the  interested  and  the 
curious,  and  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  witchcraft, 
he  sought  refuge  and  established  his  workshop 
in  an  apartment  of  the  old  and  forsaken  con- 
vent of  St.  Arbogast.  He  kept  his  own  work- 
shop constantly  under  lock  and  key,  and  em- 
ployed his  partners  and  even  himself  occasionally 
in  some  of  the  more  refined  parts  of  the  gold- 
smith's art,  by  which  public  curiosity  was  grati- 
fied and  his  partners  held  in  a  more  patient  sus- 
pense. It  was  here  that  he  perfected  his  wooden 
types  and  learned  to  cast  them  in  metal ;  and  it 
was  here  he  invented  the  printing-press  and  its 
necessary  fixtures.  When  he  had  completed  the 
model  of  his  press  he  took  it  to  the  workshop 
of  one  Conrad  Laspach  to  have  his  machine 
produced  in  its  full  size.  The  workman  looked 
at  the  model  carefully,  and  then  with  the  air 
of  a  superior  workman  in  the  presence  of  infe- 
riors and  with  something  of  contempt  for  the 
rude  cast,  said,  "But  it  is  just  simply  a  press 
that  you  are  asking  for,  Master  HansK'  With 
becoming  gravity  and  enthusiasm  the  inventor 
replied,  "  Yes,  it  is  a  press,  certainly,  but  a  press 
from  which  shall  soon  flow  in  inexhaustible 
streams  the  most  abundant  and  marvelous  liquor 
that  ever  flowed  to  relieve  the  thirst  of  man ! 
Through  it  God  will  spread  his  Word.  A  spring 
of  pure  truth  shall  flow  from  it;  like  a  new 
star,  it  shall  scatter  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  cause  a  light  heretofore  unknown  to  shine 
among   men."     In  due  time  the  printing-press 


was  completed  and  delivered  at  the  monastery, 
but  the  workman  had  changed  his  mind,  and  he 
now  declared  that  "  Master  Hans,"  as  he  called 
him,  must  be  in  communication  with  celestial 
spirits. 

From  this  press,  in  old  Arbogast,  went  out 
the  first-fruits  of  the  art.  According  to  the 
great  moving  impulse  which  led  to  the  inven- 
tion, it  was  employed  in  the  worship  of  God. 
Though  little  is  known  of  the  first  proof-sheets 
from  that  press,  there  is  no  question  that  praise, 
prayer,  and  lamentation  on  account  of  sin  were 
its  first  utterances.  How  appropriate  that  this 
divinely-begotten  child  of  truth  and  knowledge — 
this  son  of  piety  and  heaven,  should  first  speak 
the  praises  of  his  Father,  and  not  be  im me- 
diately perverted  to  the  service  of  Satan  and  sin. 

Though  Gutenberg's  triumph  was  complete  he 
shared  the  common  lot  of  the  benefactors  of 
humanity.  The  ambitious  sought  to  pillage  his 
skill  and  honor,  while  his  partners,  finding  his 
printing  not  immediately  remunerative,  dis- 
solved the  partnership,  and  so  obliged  him  to  go 
out  and  hawk  his  invention  to  any  one  who 
might  desire  to  steal  his  fame.  An  engagement 
was  made,  but  the  publishing  firm  soon  absorbed 
the  inventor,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  mere  workman,  employed  by  others  to 
serve  in  his  own  workshop  and  so  transfer  his 
honors  to  them.  Nor  was  this  all.  One  of  the 
partners  died  and  the  heirs  had  him  brought 
before  the  court,  where  he  was  interrogated 
very  closely  and  might  have  maintained  his 
cause,  but  rather  than  make  all  public  he  sub- 
mitted to  a  permanent  injunction  against  his 
using  his  own  invention.  Ruined,  condemned, 
imbittered,  and  impoverished,  Gutenberg  retired 
to  Mayence,  his  native  city,  to  begin  his  life 
anew,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 

But  as  the  wise  men  of  this  world  are  often 
taken  in  their  own  craftiness,  so  this  lawsuit, 
as  far  as  any  thing  else,  extended  his  name  and 
fame  over  Germany  and  wherever  printed  books 
and  sheets  went.  He  had  left  his  native  city  a 
valiant  knight,  and  he  now  returned  a  humble 
artisan.  Yet  the  proudest  could  not  despise 
him,  for  he  brought  to  Mayence  an  immortality 
and  renown  that  all  the  notable  deeds  of  his 
ancestors  and  cotemporaries  combined  could  not 
give.  His  name  sheds  a  luster  at  which  the 
most  distinguished  of  them  pales  into  total  ob- 
scurity, and  future  ages  will  admire  and  honor 
that  humble  laborer  when  their  titled  lords  and 
their  wealthy  manors  will  be  forgotten. 

The  interesting  incidents  connected  with  his 
marriage,  subsequent  bereavements,  laborious 
life,  and  the  wrongs  he  suff'ered  from  the  avarice 
of  others,  together  with   the  ingratitude  of  his 
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cotemporaries,  might  all  be  read  with  profit,  but 
must  be  omitted  here.  After  having  shed  part- 
ing tears  at  the  graves  of  his  children  and  wife, 
he  sought  his  own  rest  in  the  silent  city  of  the 
dead  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years,  leaving  no 
legacy  behind  him  except  the  common  blessing 
of  having  conveyed  to  the  world  the  vast  em- 
pire of  mind,  morals,  and  religion,  which  he 
discovered  in  an  almost  inaccessible  condition. 
An  only  sister  survived  him,  and  he  says  in  his 
will,  "I  bequeath  to  my  sister  all  the  books 
which  I  printed  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Arbo- 
gast."  How  brief  the  inventory  of  his  earthly 
fortune,  but  how  vast  the  treasure  he  found  in 
heaven ! 

Thus  lived  and  died  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est benefactors.  Fulton  and  Morse  are  only 
his  helpers.  What  mind  of  this  day  has  not 
been  molded  by  hi^  art?  From  the  totter- 
ing little  urchin,  hastening  to  his  infant  school, 
to  the  eyes  that  look  dimly  through  the  mists 
that  surround  the  tomb,  those  mysterious  signs 
of  thought,  given  us  by  the  immortal  Guten- 
berg, are  ever  before  us.  How  they  quicken 
the  pul&ations  of  our  being,  or  chill  the  fount- 
ains of  joy !  Thought  is  private  treasure  no 
more,  but  the  property  of  the  world,  and  Guten- 
berg is  its  carrier.  He  has  quickened  the  pal- 
sied frame  of  humanity  and  given  it  a  soul. 
His  name  has  long  been  forgotten  by  the  mass 
of  mankind,  and  his  honors  withheld  or  given 
to  others;  but  the  good  he  designed  is  unfold- 
ing, and  it  was  for  this  he  lived.  Then,  while 
the  God  he  served  does  right,  what  avails  the 
breath  of  mortals ! 

Let  those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  subject 
farther,  or.  properly  appreciate  the  memory  of 
Gutenberg,  consult  Monsieur  Didot's  Essay  on 
Typography. 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  SNOW. 


BY    EVELYN    C.     HOLMES. 


It  is  ilrifting  down 

From  the  dim  unknown, 
Covering  the  bare  brown  earth  below. 

And  as  cold  as  death 

Is  the  icy  breath 
Of  the  pure  and  beautiful  snow. 

0  a  chilling  shroud 

Seems  the  misty  cloud 
As  it  coldly  screens  the  sweet  heaven's  glow. 

It  reminds  me  how 

The  cold,  dreary  now 
Shrouds  the  sWeet  joys  of  the  long  ago; 

How  those  golden  years 
Were  lost  in  the  tears 
That  after-life  has  lent  to  woe. 


They  lie  in  the  cloud 
Like  stars  in  the  shroud 
Of  the  cold  and  beautiful  snow. 

0  we  see  it  come 

To  our  pleasant  home, 
That  white  and  shadowy  cloud, 

And  we  laugh  with  glee 

Its  approach  to  see. 
And  yet  it  is  like  to  a  shroud. 

For  its  dreary  cold 

Will  soon  infold 
The  winter-home  of  the  pale  young  flow'rs, 

And  will  cover  the  bed 

Of  the  noble  dead, 
And  the  beautiful  and  good  of  ours. 

Yet  this  cold,  cold  snow — 

0  I  love  it  so, 
Though  't  is  like  ice  on  my  paling  cheek, 

For  't  is  grand  to  see 

Its  sweet  mystery, 
And  hear  its  language  so  pure  and  meek. 

0  it  speaks  to  me 

But  never  in  glee, 
For  there  's  grief  in  its  voice  so  sad  and  low. 

And  it  kisses  my  face 

In  its  cold  embrace, 
But  0  it  chills  me — this  beautiful  snow. 

And  I  gaze  on  it  now 

In  its  mystical  glow. 
And  wonder  why  I  should  love  it  so; 

Why  e'en  in  my  dread 

It  still  makes  me  glad. 
And  pleases  and  pains  me,  this  spotless  snow. 

And  0  when  this  life 

And  its  weary  strife 
Is  ended,  and  I  am  called  to  go 

To  my  future  home 

In  the  great  unknown, 
Then  may  my  grave  be  the  beautiful  snow! 


"WOKK  IN  GOD'S  VINEYARD. 


TAYLOR     GRISWOLD, 


Work  in  God's  vineyard.    The  Savior  hath  called  thee — 
Called  thee  from  darkness  to  marvelous  light. 

Breaking  the  chain  that  so  long  hath  inthralled  thee  : 
Work  while  the  day  lasts,  and  work  with  thy  might. 

Faithful  is  He  who  hath  promised  salvation — 
Faithful  thy  burden  of  sorrows  to  bear; 

Leading  the  penitent  safe  through  temptation, 
Up  to  the  mansions  he  goes  to  prepare. 

Mourner!  bowed  low  o'er  the  sod  newly  riven, 
Love  hath  laid  on  thee  that  chastening  rod ; 

Look  through  the  mists  of  thy  sorrows  to  Heaven  : 
Rise,  then,  and  toil  in  the  vineyard  of  God. 

Youth  in  its  ardor,  and  manhood  in  glory. 

Infancy — life's  path  as  yet  all  untrod; 
Childhood  with  bounding  step,  age  with  locks  hoary — 

All  have  a  work  in  the  vineyard  of  God. 


The  Editor's  Repository. 
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Preaching  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison. — "  By  which 
also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  ^irits  in  prison." 
1  Fet.  iii.  19. 

There  are  four  interpretations  of  this  passage.  The 
first  regards  "  the  spirits  iu  prison  "  as  referring  to  the 
Gentiles,  whose  souls  were  in  the  bondage  of  pagan 
vices,  and  to  whom  Christ,  by  his  apostles,  actually 
preached;  the  second,  as  referring  to  the  redeemed 
residents  in  hades,  the  "paradise"  into  which  he  en- 
tered with  the  dying  thief,  immediately  after  he  ex- 
pired on  the  cross;  the  third,  as  referring  to  souls  in 
hell,  whom  Christ  actually  visited  and  preached  to  af- 
ter his  crucifixion ;  and  the  fourth,  as  referring  to 
those  antediluvians  to  whom  Christ  preached  by  Noah, 
during  their  existence  on  this  earth,  but  whose  spirits 
were  noio,  when  Peter  wrote,  shut  up  in  the  prison  of 
hell.  We  adopt  the  last  interpretation  for  reasons  that 
are  satisfactory  to  our  own  mind;  but  as  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  examine  each,  a  mere  statement  of  the 
reasons  of  our  preference  could  scarcely  be  appreciated. 
We  must,  therefore,  assume  that  our  idea  is  the  correct 
one,  and  request  the  reader  to  pursue  the  critical  inves- 
tigation for  himself.  Accepting  this  interpretation,  the 
text  authorizes  us  to  infer  three  facts  of  overwhelming 
solemnity. 

I.  That  there  are  human  spirits  actually  in  the  prison 
of  hell.  1.  A  prison  is  a  scene  of  darkness.  The  light 
is  studiously  shut  out  of  prisons.  Only  so  much  is 
allowed  to  glimmer  through  the  narrow  grating  of 
massive  iron  as  to  make  the  "darkness  visible"  and 
felt.  Impurity,  remorse,  despair,  constitute  "  the  black- 
ness of  darkness  forever."  2.  A  prison  is  a  scene  of 
guilt:  it  is  the  residence  of  those  depraved  ones  whom 
law  has  pronounced  unfit  for  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
Gehenna  is  the  receptacle  for  the  moral  refuse  of  the 
universe.  3.  A  prison  is  a  scene  of  bondage.  Walls 
thick  and  high,  and  doors,  windows,  and  chains  of 
iron,  confine  the  miserable  culprit.  3.  A  prison  is  a 
scene  of  thoughtfulness.  Men  that  have  not  thought  in 
the  open  fields,  and  under  the  bright  sky  of  suggestive 
nature,  have  been  roused  to  the  most  deep  and  anxious 
thinking  in  the  prison.  Hell  is  a  dark  realm  of  think- 
ers. But  there  are  two  features  connected  with  hell 
that  distinguish  it  from  all  the  prisons  on  earth.  (1.) 
It  is  self-erected.  Each  prisoner  constructs  his  own 
prison — stone  by  stone  he  rears  its  walls,  and  link  by 
link  forges  its  chains.  Each  prisoner  is  in  "his  own 
place."  (2.)  It  is  spiritual.  The  spirit  is  in  prison. 
Earthly  prisons  can  not  confine  the  soul.  Paul  and 
Silas  rose  on  the  triumphant  wing  of  freedom,  while 
their  bodies  were  in  bondage.  No  walls  can  confine, 
no  chains  can  bind,  a  soul.     But  if  the  soul  is  bound 


the  man  is  bound.  The  "chains  of  darkness"  that 
bind  spirits  are  wrought  of  depraved  dispositions  and 
evil  habits. 

II.  That  there  are  hvanan  spirits  who  have  been  in  the 
prison  of  hell  for  centuries.  Christ  preached  to  them, 
by  Noah,  when  on  earth.  Peter  speaks  of  them  now 
as  being  in  hell.  What  period  of  time  has  elapsed  be- 
tween Noah's  preaching  and  Peter's  writing?  Twenty- 
four  centuries.  All  that  time  they  have  been  in  hell. 
Twenty-four  centuries  is  a  long  time  any  how,  in  any 
mood  of  mind ;  but  twenty-four  centuries  of  suffering 
is  much  longer,  for  time  is  long  or  short  according  to 
feeling.  An  age  on  earth  is  but  an  hour  in  heaven, 
and  an  hour  on  earth  is  an  age  in  hell.  We  talk  of 
eternal  punishment.  I  know  not  what  eternity  means. 
In  the  idea  of  twenty-four  centuries  of  agony,  I  am 
confounded  and  lost.  This  lengthened  suffering,  how- 
ever, impresses  me  with  two  considerations — 1.  The 
fearful  enormity  of  evil;  an-d,  2.  Man's  capacity  for  en- 
durance. Disease  soon  breaks  up  the  body ;  time  with- 
ers the  patriarchal  oak,  crumbles  the  marble;  and  "the 
waters  wear  away  the  stones"  of  the  mightiest  rocks; 
but,  through  ages  of  agony,  the  soul  lives  on ! 

III.  That  tJier-e  are  human  ^irits,  ivho  have  been  in  the 
prison  of  hell  for  centuries,  to  ichom  the  Gospel  xvas  once 
preached.  Christ  was  "in  the  world"  before  his  incar- 
nation. "He  was  set  up  from  everlasting,"  etc.  He 
preached  to  the  first  generations  through  the  ministries 
of  his  servants.  He  spoke  to  them  through  the  sacri- 
fice of  Abel,  the  translation  of  Enoch,  and  the  naval 
architecture  of  Noah.  Every  holj  ministry  on  earth 
is  the  ministry  of  Christ.  He  is  at  once  its  inspiration 
and  its  theme.  Amid  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  old 
world,  "  Wisdom  cried,  and  Understanding  put  forth 
her  voice." 

The  fact  that  there  are  spirits  in  hell,  to  whom  the 
Gospel  was  once  preached,  suggests  two  very  solemn 
considerations:  1.  That  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  hearing  the  Gospel  and  salvation.  "He  that 
heareth  my  words,  and  doeth  them  not,"  etc.  2.  That 
the  final  misery  of  those  who  have  heard  the  Gospel  must 
be  contrary  both  to  the  disposition  and  agency  of  Christ. 

The  Relation  of  Humanity  to  Christ. — "  Ee  was 
m  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and  the 
world  kneio  him  not.  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own 
received  him  not.  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them 
gave  he poicer  to  become  the  sons  of  God."     John  i,  10-12. 

These  words  give  us  three  distinct  classes  of  men  in 
relation  to  Christ: 

I.  Those  who  do  not  know  Christ.  This  is  stated 
as  an  extraordinary  fact.     Though  "  in  the  world,  the 
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world  knew  him  not."  In  the  world:  (1)  in  the  oper- 
ations of  nature,  shining  in  its  light,  breathing  in  its 
life,  and  speaking  in  its  voice;  (2)  in  the  institutions 
of  reason,  in  the  notions  of  causation,  the  sentiments 
of  order,  the  propensities  to  worship,  and  the  fore- 
bodings of  conscience;  (3)  in  the  events  of  history,  in 
the  creations  of  literature,  in  the  progress  of  science, 
in  the  growth  of  commerce,  and  in  the  advancing  steps 
of  civilization  ;  (4)  in  the  special  revelations  of  heaven — 
appearing  as  the  Promised  to  Adam,  as  the  Shiloh  to 
Jacob,  as  the  Counselor  to  Isaiah,  the  Desire  of  Na- 
tions to  Hosea,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to  Mala- 
chi.     And  yet  the  world  knew  him  not. 

II.  Those  who  know  Christ,  but  do  not  receive 
HIM.  "  He  came  to  his  own,"  etc.  This  class  compre- 
hends all  who  are  mere  hearers  of  the  Gospel.  To 
know  Christ,  and  to  reject  him,  is  to  sin  against  the 
benevolent  designs  of  God,  the  moral  sentiments  of  our 
being — such  as  justice,  gratitude,  and  reverence — and 
against  the  highest  interests  of  human  nature. 

III.  Those  who  receive  Christ,  and  are  affil- 
iated to  God  by  him.  "To  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God."  He  unites  estranged  hu- 
manity to  God  by  inbreathing  his  own  filial  disposi- 
tion.    What  a  privilege  is  this! 

Did  Joseph  Swear? — "By  the  life  of  Fharaoh  ye 
shall  not  go  forth."     Gen.  xlii,  15. 

The  Hebrew  original  is  simply,  "Fharaoh  liveth;" 
that  is,  as  Pharaoh  liveth,  etc.  It  was  only  what  the 
brothers  said  to  Jacob,  their  father;  that  is,  "the  man 
did  solemnly  protest  unto  us."  Exodus  xliii,  3.  King 
James's  translators  have  put  an  oath  in  Joseph's  mouth 
which  was  never  in  it.  It  can  not  be  made  out  of  the 
original,  and  the  phrase  must  be  understood  only  as  a 
solemn  assertion.  A.  C. 

Not  Brass  but  Copper.—"  Whose  stones  are  iron, 
and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  may  est  dig  brass."  Deut. 
xiii,  9. 

As  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  brass  mine,  or  brass 
in  a  natural  condition,  the  translation  into  English  of 
the  text  is  not  literal.  The  Hebrew  term  nechosheth 
means  copper  and  not  brass,  as  critics  suppose.  How- 
ever, the  word  may  mean  no  more  than  lapis  ealami- 
naris,  an  ore  of  zinc,  consisting  of  oxyd  of  zinc  and 
carbonic  acid,  generally  called  carbonate  of  zinc.  It 
is  of  a  gray,  or  white  color.  It  occurs  usually  in 
spheroidal  or  stalactitic  form,  resembling  an  icicle. 
The  text  which  favors  that  the  stones,  or  some  of 
them,  in  Arabia  Petraea  when  fused  produced  eala- 
wimic,  or  ore  of  zinc,  is  Job  xxviii,  2,  "Brass  is 
molten  out  of  the  stones."  Copper  ore  is  generally 
found  in  mines;  this  is  the  base  of  brass.  "Iron  is 
taken  out  of  the  earth,"  and  "  brass  out  of  the  stones," 
that  is  ore  of  zinc.  It  is  known  that  copper  was 
deemed  comparatively  worthless  among  the  Hebrews 
and  ancient  nations.  Brass  was  susceptible  of  a  more 
beautiful  luster,  and,  therefore,  was  generally  used. 

Tubal-Cain  in  A.  M.  194,  and,  ■  consequently,  B.  C. 
3,810  years,  was  an  "instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron."  Gen.  iv,  22.  M.  De  Lavaur  supposes 
that  the  Greeks  and  Boraans  took  their  smith-god  Vul- 
can from  Tubal-Cain,  the  son  of  Lamech.  Tubal-Cain's 
sister  was  called  Naamah :  this  name  in  the  Hebrew 
signifies  beautiful.     Vulcan  had  to   wife   Venus,   the 


goddess  of  beauty,  which  agrees  with  the  import  of 
Naamah — beautiful.  A.  C. 

Remarks  on  Money. — "And  he  bought  a  parcel  of 
a  field  .  .  .  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  money."  Genesis 
xxiii,  19. 

These  words  have  been  long  the  theme  of  critics. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  if  St.  Stephen  refers  to  the  same 
transaction  in  Acts  vii,  16,  it  was  money.  It  is  ren- 
dered so  in  Joshua  xxiv,  32.  The  Greek  words  in 
Acts  referred  to  signify  sum  of  silver.  The  conjecture 
that  each  price  or  sum  had  the  figure  of  a  lamb  on  it, 
and  on  an  average  was  the  value  of  a  lamb,  is  pecu- 
liar but  uncertain.  Our  English  translators  left  it  a 
little  uncertain,  as  in  Genesis  and  Joshua  the  marginal 
reading  is  lambs.  It  is  also  true,  in  many  countries, 
coin  had  and  has  its  name  from  the  image  it  bears. 
It  has  been  called  an  angel,  because  it  bore  the  image 
of  an  angel.  The  Athenians  had  a  coin  called  the  "  ox," 
and  oxen,  as  well  as  flocks  of  sheep,  constituted 
their  principal  riches.  It  is  supposed  when  other  cat- 
tle were  added  the  term  pecunia,  from  peeits,  "  cattle," 
was  introduced,  from  which  we  translate  money,  and 
from  which  we  have  our  term  pecuniary.  Money  is  a 
general  term,  as  pecus  signifies  all  kinds  of  cattle. 
Our  Saxon  ancestors  used  to  stamp  their  coin  with  the 
figure  of  an  ox,  horse,  hog,  goat,  etc.  Probably  each 
piece  was  the  value  of  the  animal  the  stamp  of  which 
it  bore.  It  is  probable,  as  the  learned  suppose,  that 
the  price  Jacob  gave  for  the  sepulcher  was  money, 
likely  bearing  the  image  of  a  lamb;  yet  the  original 
word  is  of  doubtful  signification.  Besides  the  two 
places  before  stated,  it  is  found  in  Job  xliii,  15,  and 
no  where  else  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  They  brought 
unto  our  Lord  "a  penny,"  a  denarius,  in  value  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  cents.  He  asked  them,  "  Whose  is 
this  image  and  superscription  ?  They  answered,  Cse- 
sar's."  The  image  was  the  head  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  superscription  his  title.  The  first  Roman  emperor 
who  had  his  image  graven  or  stamped  on  the  coin  was 
Julius  Caesar.  From  his  to  our  time  kings  and  queens 
have  their  image  on  the  coins  of  the  issues  of  their 
times.  Anciently  the  Hebrews  weighed  the  gold  or 
silver;  they  only  considered  the  purity  of  it  and  not 
the  stamp.  Gold  and  silver,  but  never  copper  was 
used  as  money.  They  had  the  talent,  shekel,  and 
gerah.  They  had  also  the  true  weight  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  what  they  called  the  king's  weight.  The 
weighing  of  money  was  especially  in  the  commercial 
line.  There  were  also  definite  pieces  of  money  besides 
those  mentioned.  The  deceitful  balances  were  found 
among  merchants  who  would  receive  more  than  was 
just.  The  standard  weights  were  preserved  in  the 
Temple  to  prevent  fraud,  and  also  the  king's  weight. 
The  laws  forbade  divers  weights.  "  Thou  shalt  not  have 
in  thy  bag  divers  weights."  The  shekel  originally 
weighed  320  barleycorns,  but  was  afterward  increased 
to  384;  it  was  valued  at  four  Roman  denarii.  Th* 
bekah  was  half  a  shekel ;  the  denarius  one-fourth  of  a 
shekel.  The  gerah  was  the  sixth  part  of  a  denariras,  a 
little  less  than  three  cents ;  that  is,  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  shekel.  Tlie  assar,  or  assarioD,  was  ih» 
ninety-sixth  part  of  a  shekel — about  half  a  cent.  Th« 
farthing  was  in  value  about  the  thirteenth  part  of  a 
penny  sterling.  The  piece  of  money,  or  stater,  was 
two  half  shekels.  A.  C. 
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Free  Agency  :  Meply  to  questions  in  the  February 
•number. — I  propose  the  following  answers: 

1.  Does  responsible  free  agency  imply  liberty  and 
power  to  choose  sin? 

Answer.  Responsible  free  agency  implies  power  to 
choose  sin,  not  liberty.  Acting  within  the  limits  of 
liberty  involves  no  sin.  Sin  is  the  abuse  or  violation  of 
liberty.     Liberty  to  sin  is  an  absurdity. 

2.  Was  Christ,  in  his  trial  state,  a  responsible  free 
agent? 

Answer.  As  God  is  a  free  agent  in  an  absolute  sense, 
so  Christ,  being  the  embodiment  of  Divinity  and  hu- 
manity, is,  by  virtue  of  his  Divine  nature,  a  free  agent 
in  an  absolute  sense — with  a  right  to  do  his  own  pleas- 
ure— not  necessarily  responsible,  because  not  dependent, 
but  free  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  benefit  of  sinful 
man — which  he  did.  Christ  was  not  a  probationer — 
placed  upon  trial  to  test  his  allegiance — to  test  his  abil- 
ity to  keep  the  law — nor  to  test  his  competency  to  make 
a  suitable  atonement  for  sin.  But  he  was  a  voluntary 
agent,  acting  the  part  of  a  mediator — accepted  of  and 
commissioned  by  the  Father,  infinitely  qualified  to  ac- 
complish his  mission,  which  was  to  vindicate  the  right- 
eousness of  the  law,  by  a  perfect  fulfillment  of  it  in  all 
its  parts;  and  also  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice,  by 
receiving  in  his  own  person  the  penalty  due  to  man  for 
his  breach  of  the  law,  and  then  pass  over  to  the  credit 
of  man  all  the  benefits  of  his  holy  life,  sufferings, 
death,  and  resurrection. 

3.  If  Christ,  in  his  trial  state,  implying  pure  hu- 
manity, was  a  responsible  free  agent,  had  he  liberty 
and  power  to  choose  sin,  fall  from  all  union  with  God, 
and  frustrate  the  Divine  purpose  to  redeem  the  world 
by  his — Christ's — sacrifice? 

Answer.  Such  is  the  mysterious  union  of  the  Divine 
and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  consider  either  in  the  abstract;  and  yet  in 
his  life,  in  his  acts,  in  his  sufferings,  in  his  death,  in 
his  resurrection,  in  his  ascension,  we  are  furnished 
with  the  most  demon^tratvce  evidence  of  both  his  divinity 
and  humanity. 

Owing  to  the  infinite  perfection  of  Christ's  holy  na- 
ture he  could  'not  choose  to  sin.  But  owing  to  the  bound- 
less fullness  of  his  love  he  could  choose  to  become  a  pro- 
pitiation for  sin;  and  owing  to  his  unlimited  power  he 
was  abundantly  able  to  accomplish  the  work  of  man's 
redemption. 

4.  Wherein  does  Christ's  free  agency  diff'er  from  the 
free  agency  of  auy  other  beings — say  men — capable  of 
responsible  probation?  See  answers  to  previous  ques- 
tions. M.  H.  M. 

Free  Agency:  Another  Reply. — In  the  "Notes  and 
Queries"  J.  W.  S.  asks  concerning  free  agency: 

1.  "Does  responsible  free  agency  imply  liberty  and 
power  to  choose  sin  ?" 

I  answer  yes:  free  agency  always  implies  "liberty" 
to  choose  evil  as  well  as  good,  in  all  beings  possessed 
of  it,  and  in  all  times — past,  present,  and  future. 


2.  "  Was  Christ,  in  his  trial  state,  a  responsible  free 
agent?" 

Most  certainly  he  was. 

3.  "  If  Christ,  in  his  trial  state,  implying  pure  hu- 
manity, was  a  responsible  free  agent,  had  he  liberty 
and  power  to  choose  sin,  fall  from  all  union  with  God, 
and  frustrate  the  Divine  purpose  to  redeem  the  world 
by  hi.s — Christ's — sacrifice?" 

Most  undoubtedly  he  had  "liberty  and  power"  to 
choose  sin  and  frustrate  his  own  purposes;  but  his  free 
agency  would  have  been  but  a  poor  endowment  if  it 
had  led  him  to  choose,  deliberately  and  understand- 
ingly,  that  which  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the 
whole  universe.  I  have  "liberty  and  power"  to  plunge 
a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  my  child  whom  I  tenderly 
love;  but  there  is  a  moral  impossibility,  while  I  am  of 
a  sane  mind,  that  I  should  do  such  a  wicked  and  ru- 
inous act.  I  have  "liberty  and  power"  to  jump  into  a 
seething  furnace ;  but  free  agency  does  not  imply  the 
least  danger  that  I  should,  understandingly,  do  such 
a  foolish  thing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  saints  in 
glory  have  the  "liberty  and  power"  to  plunge  from 
their  bights  of  felicity  into  the  abyss  of  sin  and  hell ; 
but  having  tasted  the  bitter  fruits  of  sin  and  misery  in 
this  world,  there  is  no  more  danger  of  their  doing  so, 
than  there  is  that  we  should  plunge  into  the  fire,  know- 
ing as  we  do,  from  experience,  that  it  would  be  excru- 
ciating agony  and  certain  death. 

4.  "  Then,  wherein  does  the  free  agency  of  Christ 
differ  from  the  free  agency  of  man?" 

In  nothing  at  all,  save  in  this:  Christ's  free  agency 
existed  in  connection  with  a  mind  possessed  of  all 
knowledge  and  a  perfectly-holy  disposition ;  while 
man's  free  agency  exists  in  connection  with  a  mind 
clouded  with  ignorance  and  perverted  by  groveling  ap- 
petites. The  great  end  of  Christianity  is  to  educate 
man's  free  agency  up  to  the  point  where  it  shall  al- 
ways "choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil,"  and  thus 
be  like  Christ  himself.  E.  L.  B. 

The  First  Satv-Mill. — The  old  practice  of  making 
boards  was  to  split  up  the  logs  with  wedges;  and  in- 
convenient as  the  practice  was  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  persuade  the  world  that  the  thing  could  be  done  in 
any  better  way.  Saw-mills  were  first  used  in  Europe 
in  the  fifteenth  century;  but  so  lately  as  1555  an  En- 
glish embassador,  having  seen  a  saw-mill  in  France, 
thought  it  a  novelty  which  deserved  a  particular  de- 
scription. It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  aversion  to 
labor-saving  machinery  has  always  agitated  England. 
The  first  saw-mill  was  established  by  a  Dutchman,  in 
1663,  but  the  public  outcry  against  the  new-fangled 
machine  was  so  violent  that  the  proprietor  was  forced 
to  decamp  with  more  expedition  than  ever  did  Dutch- 
man before.  The  evil  was  thus  kept  out  of  England 
for  several  years,  or  rather  generations;  but  in  1798 
an  unlucky  timber  merchant,  hoping  that  after  so  long  j 
a  time  the  public  would  be  less  watchful  of  its  inter- 
ests,  made  a  rash  attempt  to  construct  another  mill. 
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The  guardians  of  the  public  welfare,  however,  were  on 
the  alert,  and  pulled  the  mill  to  pieces. 

The  Seven  Years'  Famine  in  Egypt. — A  corrob- 
oration of  the  account  of  the  general  famine  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  given  in  the  Bible,  is  found 
in  some  ancient  Chinese  records,  which  have  recently 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  Chronological  Institute 
of  London.  Chronologists  make  the  famine  to  have 
been  somewhere  between  1703  and  1772  before  Christ, 
as  many  as  a  dozen  different  dates  being  assigned  to  it. 
The  Chinese  account  places  its  commencement  at  the 
year  corresponding  to  1764  before  Christ,  and  makes 
it  last  seven  years,  just  as  the  Hebrew  account  does. 
The  Chinese  account  is  translated  thus: 

"Thirty-second  year  of  the  cycle.  This  year  Chang 
Tang,  king  of  the  Shang,  ascended  to  the  throne  of 
China.  He  had  already  reigned  eighteen  years  over 
the  Shang.  This  year  there  was  a  great  drought. 
Thirty-third  year  of  the  cycle;  nineteenth  of  the  Em- 
peror. Great  drought.  Thirty-fourth  year  of  the  cy- 
cle; twentieth  of  the  Emperor.  Great  drought.  In 
the  Summer  of  this  year  ferocious  banditti  infested 
the  country  of  Ting  Shan.  Thirty-fifth  year  of  the 
cycle;  twenty-first  of  the  Emperor.  Great  drought. 
The  gold  obtained  at  Chwang  Shang  was  coined  into 
money  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  Thirty- 
sixth  year  of  the  cycle ;  twenty-second  of  the  Emperor. 
Great  drought.  Thirty-seventh  of  the  cycle ;  twenty- 
third  of  the  Emperor.  Great  drought.  Thirty-eighth 
year  of  the  cycle;  twenty-fourth  of  the  Emperor. 
Great  drought.  The  various  classes  of  the  people 
prayed  in  the  mulberry  groves,  confessing  their  sins. 
Rain  fell.  Then  comes  a  farther  account  of  the  trans- 
actions of  this  year:  When  the  drought  had  lasted 
seven  years,  the  Emperor  Tang  in  person  supplicated 
in  the  mulberry  groves  and  the  desolate  places.  He 
prayed,  saying:  'I  am  the  man  who  alone  has  not 
prayed  for  the  lives  of  the  people,  although  all  classes 
have  confessed  their  sins,  saying,  we  have  not  regula- 
ted our  passions.  I  have  not  paid  the  attention  I 
ought  to  have  done  to  the  people,  and  consequently 
they  are  aifflicted  with  this  calamity  sent  from  heaven. 
Females  are  begging  even  for  the  grain  devoted  to  sa- 
cred purposes.  Plants  and  grass  are  no  more  produced. 
I  have  also  suffered  the  most  eminent  persons  to  be 
calumniated.'  He  had  not  finished  these  words  when 
rain  fell  over  a  large  extent  of  the  country." 

Yeoman  and  Husbandman. — The  husbandman  tills 
the  ground ;  the  yeoman  owns  it.  The  yeoman  who 
tills  his  own  land  is  husbandman  as  well  as  yeoman. 
The  yeoman  is  the  landed  proprietor,  who  does  not 
possess  the  right  of  gentry.  Yeoman  is  rather  the 
designation  of  rank;  husbandman  of  occupation. 

W.  G. 

Mysteries. — The  account  given  by  Bishop  Percy  of 
the  origin  of  the  term  "mysteries,"  as  applied  to  the 
religious  dramas  of  the  middle  ages,  is  well  known, 
and  has  long  been  received  as  correct. 

"  On  the  most  solemn  festivals,"  says  he,  "  they  were 
wont  to  repre.sent  in  the  churches,  the  lives  and  mira- 
cles of  the  saints,  or  some  of  the  important  stories  of 
Scripture.  And  as  the  most  mysterious  subjects  were 
frequently   chosen,   such   as   the   incarnation,   passion, 


and  resurrection  of  Christ,  etc.,  these  exhibitions  ac- 
quired the  general  name  of  mystBries." 

The  following  considerations  seem  to  point  to  another 
derivation  of  the  word: 

Shakspeare  has  made  Timon  of  Athens  speak  of 
"  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades ;"  while  in  Spenser's 
Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,  occur  the  lines: 

"Shame  light  on  hira,  that  through  so  false  illusion, 
Doth  turn  the  name  of  Souldiers  to  abusion  ; 
And  that  which  is  the  noblest  mysterie, 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamie." 

To  which  Todd  adds  the  explanation:  "  Mysterie, 
profession,  trade,  or,  calling." 

Mysterie,  in  this  sense,  is  obviously  connected  with 
mister,  a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  our  earlier 
poets,  and  defined  by  Richardson  as  "the  art  or  busi- 
ness with  which  any  one  supports  himself."  Probably 
derived  from  mysterium,  "because  every  art  or  craft, 
however  mean,  has  its  own  secrets,  which  it  discloses 
only  to  the  initiated.  The  term  mister  or  mysterie  was 
frequently  applied,  as  in  the  above  quotation  from 
Shakspeare,  to  the  great  corporations  or  guilds.  May 
we  not  readily  suppose  that  from  these  corporations  it 
passed  to  the  plays  they  exhibited,  just  as  we  now 
talk  of  the  British  poets,  meaning  their  writings;  or 
of  reading  Dickens,  when  we  mean  reading  his 
novels? 

Percy's  derivation  has  probably  obtained  such  cur- 
rency, because  it  was  the  only  one.  It  is  not  in  itself 
highly  probable,  as  one  or  two  facts  will  show.  In 
none  of  the  hundred  references  to  the  mysteries  or 
miracle-plays  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  old  writers, 
are  they  spoken  of  as  mysterious.  Nor  were  the  "most 
mysterious  subjects  frequently  chosen."  Lists  of  the 
subjects  of  some  of  these  ancient  plays,  which  are  still 
extant,  prove  that  those  parts  of  Scripture  history 
were  usually  selected  which  afforded  most  scope  for 
material  representation  and  dramatic  effect.  Even 
when  the  mysteries  of  religion  were  introduced,  they 
were  introduced  in  as  visible  a  form  as  possible. 

L.  C.  M. 

Wrong  Position  of  the  Adverb. — May  I  be  per- 
mitted, Mr.  Editor,  through  your  columns,  to  raise  my 
feeble  voice  against  a  perversion  which  I  am  sorry  to 
see  is  rapidly  creeping  into  our  language?  So  long  as 
it  was  only  employed  by  those  classes  who  inform  you 
that  "they  an't  going,  and  do  n't  want  to,"  it  was  not 
of  much  conisequence ;  but  it  is  now  invading  the  pages 
of  some  of  our  best  writers,  and  has  even  appeared  in 
the  polished  "leaders"  of  The  Times.  I  allude  to  the 
placing  of  the  adverb  between  the  preposition  and  the 
verb :  e.  g.  "  We  are  anxious  to  entirely  get  rid  of  it." 
Will  no  influential  grammarian  arrest  this  transatlantic 
intruder  into  the  Queen's  English,  and  banish  it  from 
good  society  and  correct  diction,  for  the  term  of  its 
natural  life  ? — English  JVotes  and  Queries. 

[This  is  called  an  American  intruder;  but  we  sus- 
pect that  it  came  to  America  from  the  old  country. 
The  earliest  instance  of  its  use  we  remember  to  have 
seen  is  in  Byron's  Childe  Harold — and  Byron's  popu- 
larity may  have  had  influence  in  giving  it  currency. 
We  second  the  writer's  wish  to  see  this  innovation 
banished  from  the  language.  It  is  scarcely  allowable 
even  in  poetry.] 
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Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals — The  Doo  and  the 
KiTTKN. — There  was  once  a  dog  named  Bruin,  wlio  lived  in 
a  house  where  he  was  much  loved,  and  he  belonged  to  a  lit- 
tle boy  in  the  family.  The  dog  was  brown,  with  a  short  tail 
and  short  ears ;  a  black  noso ;  very  bright  black  eyes,  peep- 
ing out  of  the  long  hair  which  was  on  his  head ;  and  ho  had 
a  gray  beard.  The  same  sort  of  long  hair  which  grew  on 
his  head  covered  him  all  over;  so  that  he  was  rough  and 
shaggy.  People  called  him  a  Scotch  terrier,  and  ho  was  a 
very  clever,  good-natured  dog,  very  gentle  to  those  whom  he 
knew  ;  but  if  any  strange  person  came  to  the  house,  he  barked 
loudly,  as  if  to  tell  them  they  had  no  right  there.  B03S 
used  to  tease  him  as  they  went  by,  and  make  him  very  an- 
gry; 80  that  at  one  time  he  never  saw  a  boy  without  begin- 
ning to  bark,  whether  he  provoked  him  or  not. 

This  was  a  very  bad  habit,  and  he  was  often  told  of  it ; 
but  he  forgot;  and  one  day  came  to  his  little  master,  hang- 
ing his  head  and  tail,  and  looking  very  ill.  One  of  his  eyes 
was  closed,  and  on  feeling  his  head  there  was  a  great  bump 
just  over  the  eye;  so  it  was  plain  that  ho  had  rushed  out 
upon  a  boy  and  been  kicked  or  knocked  by  him. 

Bruin  was  quite  ill  for  several  days;  his  poor  inflamed  eye 
was  bathed  very  often ;  and  as  he  recovered  he  seemed  to 
think,  when  the  lotion  wetted  his  head,  that  he  had  been 
washed  all  over ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move  he  set 
off  directly  to  rush  about  the  house,  and  rub  and  dry  him- 
self upon  all  the  rugs  and  mats  he  could  find.  He  at  one 
time  had  a  great  deal  of  fever,  and  his  master's  mamma  felt 
his  pulse  and  gave  him  some  medicine,  which  he  took  very 
well,  and  was  very  thankful  for  it,  because  he  knew  it  would 
do  him  good.  At  last  he  got  quite  well  again  ;  and  he  was 
not,  after  this  hnrt,  quite  so  apt  to  bark  at  boys  as  he  had 
been. 

A  great  trial  came  upon  Bruin;  for  one  morning,  when 
he  returned  from  taking  a  walk,  he  saw  a  strange  animal 
in  the  house.  It  was  a  soft,  pretty-looking  creature,  with 
long,  sharp-pointed  ears,  and  a  very  long  tail ;  covered  every- 
where with  short,  straight  hairs;  gray,  with  black  stripes, 
and  two  of  her  little  paws  were  white;  her  ej'cs  were  not  set 
straight  in  her  head;  she  had  a  little  pink  nose,  and  long 
pointed  whiskers  came  from  eiich  side  of  her  mouth.  "  What 
can  this  creature  be?"  thought  Bruin.  "Is  it  another  dog, 
come  to  pay  me  a  visit?  No!  it  is  not  like  a  dog.  I  won- 
der if  it  will  bark,  it  looks  very  good-natured."  So  Bruin 
walked  up  to  the  new  arrival,  as  if  to  say,  "How  do  you 
do  ?"  and  put  his  nose  close  to  her.  In  a  moment  the  crea- 
ture jumped  upon  all  her  four  feet,  arched  up  her  back, 
swelled  out  her  tail,  stuck  up  her  hair,  and  looked  very 
fierce.  "Dear  me!"  said  Bruin  to  himself,  "what  a  cross 
creature!"  and  he  lay  down  at  some  distance  from  her. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  Bruin  determined  to  try  again  to 
be  friends  with  the  new  animal;  so  he  very  respectfully 
walked  round  and  round  her,  each  time  coming  nearer,  till 
at  last  bis  nose  touched  her:  in  an  instant  she  spit  at  him, 
and  gave  his  nose  such  a  scratch,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
ashamed,  he  would  have  cried  out.  What,  however,  vexed 
hira  still  more,  was  a  loud  laugh  just  behind  him ;  and  turn- 
ing round  he  saw  his  master  and  his  master's  sister  looking 
on,  and  very  much  amused  with  the  manner  in  which  hjti  had 
been  treated. 

Bruin  crept  under  the  table ;  and  although  the  little  boy 
called  him,  he  was  so  afTronted  that  he  would  not  move. 
He  wondered  what  strange,  ill-natured  being  could  have  been 
brought  there,  and  how  long  it  was  going  to  stay  in  his 
house.  "So  vulgar,  too,"  said  he  to  himself,  "to  spit  at 
me,"  for  he  did  not  know  it  was  her  nature  to  do  so.  "I 
can  not  think  why  they  let  it  stay  here  a  minute  longer, 
with  its  bad  manners." 

Bruin's  good  temper  soon  returned,  and  he  began  to  think 


he  was  very  silly  to  quarrel  with  his  dear  master,  especially 
on  account  of  such  an  ill-behaved  beast,  who,  at  that  time, 
lay  snugly  sleeping  in  the  young  lady's  lap.  He  walked  up 
to  his  dear  friend,  laid  his  chin  upon  his  knee,  looked  in  his 
face,  and  then  he  was  taken  up  and  kissed,  which  made  him 
very  happy;  and  as  he  remained  in  the  little  boy's  arms,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  he  heard  a  very  odd  noise:  he 
soon  discovered  that  this  proceeded  from  the  visitor,  and  ho 
thought  to  himself,  "I  am  sure  that  is  not  pretty;  it  is 
neither  growling,  nor  whining,  and  all  in  the  throat.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  my  young  mistress  called   it  singing." 

"Darling  creature!"  said  the  young  lady  at  that  moment; 
"how  she  purrs!     What  a  beautiful  kitten  she  is!" 

"0  ho!"  muttered  Bruin,  "that  's  a  kitten,  is  it?  I  have 
heard  of  such  creatures  before,  and  I  dare  say  I  have  seen 
them,  but  they  were  never  worth  my  notice."  So  he  deteFm- 
ined  not  to  look  at  her  again. 

With  all  his  pretended  carelessness,  uneasy  thoughts  would 
come  into  Bruin's  mind,  and  he  could  not  help  considering 
why  the  kitten  should  be  brought  there  to  scratch  him,  and 
cause  him  to  be  laughed  at. 

"I  have  heard,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "that  such  animals 
are  good  for  catching  rats  and  mice.  Is  it  that  I  have  not 
done  my  duty  ?  It  is  not  so,  because  I  have  killed  all  the 
rats,  and  snapped  up  the  last  mouse  a  week  ago."  He  was 
very  unhappy;  but  when  he  curled  himself  round  on  the 
soft  mat  by  his  master's  bedside,  he  went  to  sleep  and  forgot 
his  troubles. 

The  next  morning  his  grievances  began  again  :  a  saucer  of 
milk  was  put  on  to  the  floor  for  both  animals  to  drink,  and 
Bruin  was  about  to  take  his  eharo  quietly,  but  the  kitten 
put  up  her  paw  and  gave  him  a  box  of  the  ears.  He  re- 
tired, and  the  young  lady  then  said,  "  What  a  coward  he 
was,  and  how  much  more  courageous  her  cat  was  than  her 
brother's  dog!"  Then  Bruin  was  sure  he  onght  to  show  this 
was  not  true ;  so  he  walked  boldly  up  to  the  saucer  before 
the  cat  had  done  drinking,  seized  her  on  the  back  with  his 
mouth,  and,  the  door  being  open,  took  her  out  of  the  room, 
and  dropped  her  in  the  hall  without  hurting  her.  She  cat- 
erwauled and  struggled,  but  he  persevered  and  showed  her 
he  would  be  master. 

"What  do  you  think  of  Bruin  now,  sister?"  said  the  little 
boy;  "come  here,  my  dog,  and  drink  all  the  milk,  for  yoa 
deserve  it;"  but  Bruin,  after  lapping  up  a  part,  left  the  rest 
for  his  enemy. 

For  several  days  the  kitten  continued  to  be  very  cross,  and 
every  now  and  then  Bruin  was  very  jealous;  but  he  was 
better  pleased  when  be  found  that  Minette — for  so  the  kitten 
was  named — was  only  brought  to  the  house  to  be  a  plaything 
to  the  young  lady.  She  was  very  much  spoiled,  and  often 
vex-y  ill-humored,  as  all  spoiled  animals  are,  whether  they 
have  two  feet  or  whether  they  have  four.  Bruin  either  took 
no  notice  of  her,  or  showed  his  teeth  at  her  when  she  was 
very  naughty;  but  she  did  not  dare  to  attack  him  after  his 
conduct. 

At  last  the  good  dog  found  it  very  uncomfortable  to  live 
with  any  creature  and  not  be  friends  with  it,  so  he  determ- 
ined to  do  all  ho  could  to  win  her  favor.  He  made  her  feel 
that  he  was  to  be  the  master  in  his  own  house,  and  because 
be  was  the  elder;  but  in  other  matters  he  gave  way.  If  a 
nice  morsel  were  to  be  eaten,  he  let  her  have  it,  and  allowed 
her  to  take  the  best  place  before  the  fire;  for  which  puss 
seemed  sometimes  to  be  obliged,  but  at  other  times  was 
very  saucy.  She  did  not  always  know  her  own  mind,  and 
then  Bruin  would  not  have  any  thing  to  say  to  her;  for  all 
such  people  ought  to  be  let  alone,  and  never  coaxed. 

At  last,  one  afternoon,  as  Minette  was  sitting  at  the  yard- 
door,  which  was  open  to  the  street,  a  strange  dog  came  past, 
and  she,  with  her  usual  impertinence,  set  up  her  back  and 
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spit  at  him.  He  was  not  so  good-natured  as  Bruin,  and, 
therefore,  took  her  up  in  his  mouth,  shook  her  well,  and 
would  have  killed  her  in  a  minute;  but  Bruin,  hearing  the 
noise,  rushed  out  to  save  her,  and,  although  the  dog  was 
bigger  than  himself,  flew  at  him  in  such  good  earnest,  that 
he  dropped  the  kitten  and  ran  howling  away.  Minette 
thought  she  was  dead;  but  Bruin  took  her  in  his  mouth 
very  softly,  and  laid  her  before  the  fire,  where  he  licked  her 
all  over  till  she  recovered  her  fright,  and  especially  attended 
to  her  poor  bleeding  ear. 

From  that  time  the  kitten  and  the  terrier  were  great 
friends,  and  were  seldom  separated.  When  they  went  into 
the  garden  she  would  hide  herself  under  a  bush,  and  as  he 
passed  jump  out  upon  him ;  they  went  about  the  house  to- 
gether, lay  side  by  side  when  they  slept ;  she  jumped  over 
his  back,  played  with  his  tail  as  he  wagged  it,  and  had 
many  frolics.  Her  temper  grew  quite  good,  and  he  always 
had  a  friend  and  a  play-fellow  in  the  once  cross  kitten,  owing 
to  his  own  patience  and  kind  nature. 

Will  and  Maggie's  Walk. — The  dew  glistened  upon  the 
dark-green  leaves  of  the  grape-vines,  as  they  were  twining 
round  the  posts  of  the  rustic  old  porch,  and,  mingling  their 
branches  overhead,  formed  a  beautiful  frame  for  a  fair- 
haired,  lovely-faced  woman,  who  had  just  stepped  upon  the 
threshold,  and  with  a  sweet  voice  said,  "Come,  children, 
take  this  little  willow  basket,  with  a  nice  pudding  in  it  and 
some  rosy-cheeked  strawberries,  .all  for  grandmother.  As 
you  walk  through  the  path  in  the  woods  be  very  careful  not 
to  upset  the  pudding." 

"0  no,  mother,"  said  Will,  "we  will  carry  it  right  side 
up ;"  and  Maggie  dancing  with  delight  ran  for  her  Shaker. 
As  the  fond  mother  gazed  after  them  they  passed  down  the 
gravel  walk  and  disappeared  among  the  roses  that  grew  by 
the  farm  gate. 

"  Mag,  there  comes  Rover,"  and  the  old  dog  came  boun- 
cing down  the  road,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  'm  coming,  too." 

"Now,  old  Rover,  look  out  for  the  pudding."  On  they 
went  chatting,  till  they  reached  the  tree  where  the  grape- 
vine grew ;  thei'e  they  seated  themselves  on  a  log  to  rest. 
As  Will  placed  the  basket  on  the  "  tip-top  "  of  an  old  stump 
for  safe-keeping,  he  discovered  a  bird's  nest  on  a  tree  just 
beyond  the  rail-fence. 

"  Mag,  take  care  of  Rover  and  the  pudding,  for  I  'm  bound 
to  see  in  that  bird's  nest,"  and  in  a  moment  more  he  was 
gazing  in  the  nest. 

"Guess,  Maggie,  what  I  see?" 

"Little  birds?" 

"  No.  Five  of  the  dearest  little  eggs.  Mag,  step  on  the 
stump,  then  on  the  fence,  and  I  '11  come  on  the  lower  limb 
and  take  your  hand.  Take  care,  there  ;  place  your  foot  where 
the  tree  forks ;  now  you  are  up." 

"  Oue,  two,  three,  four,  five.  0  Will !  I  do  wish  they  were 
mine." 

"  No ;  we  must  not  touch  them.  The  old  bird  came  early 
in  the  Spring,  built  her  tiny  nest,  and  now  she  has  filled  it 
with  speckled  eggs.  There  is  the  old  bird  now  on  the  tip- 
top limb.  How  fi-ightened  she  is!  Poor  thing,  you  need 
not  tremble  so,  we  would  not  touch  your  eggs  for  the  world." 

"  Let  us  get  down  quick,  for  she  is  crying."  Step  by  step 
they  climbed  down  till  they  reached  the  stump.  As  they 
stepped  on  the  decayed  part  it  gave  way,  and  over  they  went, 
tumble,  tumble — Mag  on  one  side,  Will  lodged  on  the  log, 
and  the  pudding  all  over  Rover.  While  Will  was  getting 
the  burs  out  of  his  roundabout,  Rover  was  doing  his  best  to 
get  the  pudding  off  of  him. 

"Will,  do  take  Rover  away,"  said  Maggie,  who  had  just 
got  enough  dust  out  of  her  eyes  to  see  him. 

"  Do  take  him  away  or  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death," 
and  their  merry,  ringing  laugh  filled  the  woods.  Do  n't 
think  Rover  enjoyed  the  fun. 

"  Poor  dog!"  and  taking  the  pieces  left  of  her  apron  Mag- 
gie wiped  the  pudding  off,  and  Rover's  black,  shaggy  coat 
shone  glossy  as  ever. 

"  Maggie,  we  've  played  on  the  road — spilled  grandmoth- 
er's pudding  and  strawberries  ;  what  shall  we  do?    We  might 


go  home  and  tell  mother  that  Rover  ran  against  the  basket 
and  upset  it.  She  would  never  know  any  better."  Maggie 
drew  near  her  brother  and  rested  her  curly  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  while  her  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears.  As  Will 
placed  his  arm  around  her  he  realized  it  was  a  great  trouble 
that  had  fallen  upon  them.  For  a  moment  not  a  word  was 
spoken ;  then  Will,  stooping  down,  kissed  his  sister  and  said, 
"Supposing  we  should  tell  mother  that  Rover  did  it,  she 
can  never  know,  but  our  kind  Heavenly  Father  would ;  then 
the  falsehood  would  ever  make  a  black  spot  on  our  souls. 
No,  Maggie,  let  come  what  will  wo  '11  never  tell  a  story." 

Picking  up  the  basket  and  calling  the  dog  they  started 
home.  Ah,  how  diffierent  were  their  feelings,  when  they  en- 
tered the  gate,  from  what  they  were  when  they  passed  out ! 
Sadly  they  walked  toward  the  house.  Their  mother  is  sit- 
ting on  the  porch,  with  the  tiny  willow  cradle  beside  her, 
watching  for  them.  Lifting  the  babe  to  her  arms  she  springs 
to  meet  them. 

"Back  so  soon,  my  little  pets!  How  is  grandmother?" 
Then,  as  she  was  about  to  welcome  them  with  a  kiss,  Willie 
passed  his  hand  through  his  fair  hair  and  drew  his  erect, 
manly  form  to  its  full  hight,  and  placing  Maggie  behind 
him  said : 

"Mother,  do  n't  kiss  me."  Then  and  there  he  related  to 
her  all  that  occurred  in  the  woods ;  how  they  had  got  into 
trouble;  how  they  had  thought  of  deceiving  her  and  sinning 
against  God ;  and  then  of  their  resolve  to  return  home  and 
confess  all,  let  come  what  would.  "  Now  you  can  whip  me ; 
and,  mother,  please  whip  me  twice — once  for  sister." 

The  mother  clasped  her  little  ones  to  her  bosom  and  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  trees  that  shaded  their  dear  old 
home,  she  thanked  God  that  he  had  given  her  children  in 
whose  souls  were  implanted  the  love  of  truth.  And  as  they 
entered  the  porch  she  told  them  life  might  have  many  joy- 
ous hours  in  store  for  her ;  yet  she  never  expected  one  short 
hour  to  bring  her  more  happiness  than  the  past  one  had — 
the  hour  that  had  proved  their  truthfulness. 

"  Look !  look !  see  the  dust  flying  up  the  road ;  there  's 
father  and  the  pony ;  take  the  basket,  children,  and  gather 
strawberries  for  tea."  With  a  bound  they  passed  the  garden- 
gate,  and  as  they  returned  with  the  bright-red  berries  peep- 
ing over  the  edge  of  the  basket,  their  father  met  them  ;  and 
when  he  placed  his  hands  upon  their  heads  and  called  them 
his  precious  children,  they  knew  mother  had  told  him  all. 
Hark !  the  tea-bell  rings,  as  with  happy  hearts  they  take 
their  places  at  the  table.  Do  you  think  they  regretted  tell- 
ing the  truth?  Kate  Howard. 

Wanted  to  Sat  a  Larger  Prayer. — From  bis  earliest 
lispings  my  little  brother  Eddy  was  wont  to  repeat  the 
sweet  words,  "Now  I  lay  me,"  etc.,  till  in  his  fourth  year, 
as  he,  robed  for  bed,  kneeled  by  mother's  knee  for  his  ac- 
customed prayer,  one  evening  said,  "  Mother,  I  do  n't  want 
to  say  my  little  prayer — I  know  a  longer  one,"  and  he  re- 
peated verbatim  the  Lord's  prayer;  this  mother  told  him, 
and  he  asked,  "Does  He  say  it  every  night  when  he  goes  to 
bed?"  When  or  how  he  had  committed  it  we  do  not  know, 
for  we  had  never  taught  it  him.  N. 

Do  n't  Let  a  Ball  Hit  Him. — Since  the  war-cry  has  re- 
sounded through  our  land,  calling  many,  very  many  broth- 
ers from  their  quiet  homes  to  the  tented  field,  our  brother — 
our  eldest — though  yet  very  yonng,  has  left  the  home-hearth, 
to  suffer,  perhaps  to  fall  in  his  country's  defense.  Wo  may 
not  again  greet  him  home;  but  while  Eddy  nightly  adds  to 
the  Lord's  prayer  his  own,  "Lord,  bless  brother  Newman; 
keep  him  from  evil,  and  do  n't  let  a  ball  hit  him,  forever 
and  ever,  amen,"  need  we  fear  that  he  will  not  again  join  in 
the  chorus  which  ascends  from  the  family  altar  and  the  sa- 
cred sanctuary,  where  we  miss  him  most?  N. 

The  Child's  Arithmetic. — "My  child,"  said  a  mother  to 
her  little  son,  "take  these  eggs  to  the  shop,  and  if  you  can't 
get  ninepence  a  dozen  bring  them  back."  The  boy  went  as 
directed,  and  came  back  again,  saying,  "  Mother,  let  me 
alone  for  a  trade ;  they  all  tried  to  got  'em  for  a  shilling, 
but  I  screwed  'em  to  ninepence." 
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The  Lesson  op  Tears.— A  lady  writing  from  Van- 
dalia,  Illinois,  says:  "The  inclosed  article,  an  editorial 
in  the  Fayette  Democrat,  our  paper  published  here,  is 
so  beautiful,  so  rich  in  fine  thought  and  happy  ex- 
pression, that  I  send  it  to  you,  with  the  hope  that  you 
may  find  it  worthy  a  place  in  the  Repository,  a  recep- 
tacle for  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful :" 

This  is  not  a  thesis  of  despondency,  illustrated  with  tears 
of  despair;  not  a  cheerless  sigh  breaking  from  the  bosom  of 
a  mist-shroiuled  Now,  lighted  only  by  the  rainbow  of  a  joy- 
ous Then.  Only  the  turning  of  a  leaf  of  time— reading  a 
lesson  of  years. 

Why  is  it,  that  from  every  quarter  of  a  dissatisfied  coun- 
try comes  the  cry,  "0,  for  a  Washington!"  "0,  for  a  Jack- 
eon!"  Natural  enough,  perhaps.  These  names  are  the  heir- 
looms of  a  nation.  We  look  at  them,  and  the  regnant  men 
of  old  days  start  from  the  dust  of  dead  centuries,  crowned 
with  the  aurora  of  immortal  achievements.  lu  years  to 
como  others  will  be  added  to  the  list. 

We  know  a  family  that  has  a  queer  old  military  coat, 
unique  in  shape,  with  many  a  rusty  button,  for  an  heir- 
loom. It  was  worn  by  "  grandfather  "  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  If  that  old  coat  could  speak,  that  family  would  take 
its  words  against  those  of  the  War  Department  or  Harvard 
University.  Wo  are  a  venerative  people — an  eccentricity 
worthy  a  nation  that  has  for  its  emblem  the  bluo  and  stars 
of  heaven.  We  do  not  more  lightly  estimate  the  present,  but 
more  highly  venerate  the  past.  We  stand  at  the  entrance 
of  a  long  corridor  and  gaze  upon  a  brilliant  chandelier  in 
the  dim  distance.  Its  glory-woven  sprays  are  dearer,  brighter 
to  us,  for  that  they  were  the  hope,  the  guide,  the  pillar  of 
fire  to  those  whose  heroism  gave  us  a  name,  a  fame,  untar- 
nished as  the  golden  rays  revealing  its  beauty. 

The  moment  fraught  with  grand  consequences  and  glit- 
tering possibilities,  calls  the  hero  out.  After  years  alone 
must  crown  him  with  the  bays  of  glory  and  the  buckler  of 
greatness — transmute  him  from  the  hero  of  an  hour  to  the 
hero  of  an  age.  The  grave  is  a  mighty  seal  of  greatness,  in 
goodness  or  in  crime.  Life  is  flexile,  retributive,  or  repent- 
ant. All  that  is  bright  trembles  in  quick  and  sensitive  vi- 
bration ;  all  that  is  beautiful  moves  to  a  change.  All  life  is 
ceaseless  motion.  To  stand  still  is  but  a  term  for  death — the 
monument,  and  not  the  living  man.  Thus,  the  obstacles  of 
to-day  may  become  the  instruments  of  to-morrow— bent  ac- 
cording to  the  will  and  power  of  a  master  mind ;  a  stubborn 
courage  striving  with  au  opposing  fate,  and  ready,  like  tho 
olden  giants,  to  tear  from  their  bases  even  rocks  and  mount- 
ains, so  they  might  pile  up  a  road  to  reach  the  persecuting 
gods.  But  the  measured  toll  of  the  funeral  bell  gives  notice 
that  the  history  of  the  man  is  written.  Earth  claims  her 
atom  of  matter,  and  the  nation  is  tlie  executor  of  the  minded 
estate.  The  dust  of  history  obscures  the  defectible,  and 
gives  additional  brightness  to  the  golden  flecks  of  excellence. 
There  is  no  struggle  in  death  for  immortality.  The  strug- 
gle is  in  life — a  fearful  conflict  for  supremacy  between  right 
and  wrong — and  in  the  end  tho  victor  claims  a  Washington 
or  an  Arnold. 

The  hero  of  one  age  becomes  the  ideal  of  ages.  Why 
should  we  clamor  for  another  Shakspeare  or  Confucius  ?  Per- 
haps we  shall  never  have  another — nor  a  Washington,  nor  a 
Jackson.  They  were  golden  eagles,  fresh  from  the  mint  of 
genius,  indelibly  stamped  with  greatness,  while  the  masses 
were  but  rusty  coppers.  What  if  the  coppers  have  grown 
rich  in  culture  till  they  approximate  to  the  value  of  eagles? 
If  so,  a  man  might  not  rise  so  far  above  the  masses  as  of 
old — a  century,  or  five  centuries  ago.  Greatness  has  not  di- 
minished,  but   littleness    has    decreased.     Copper    has   been 


withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  gold  is  plentier.  Tho  peo- 
ple are  dissatisfied  at  their  own  advancement  and  clamor  for 
great  men. 

The  fossil  strata  shows  us,  as  tho  Country  Parson  has  re- 
marked, that  nature  began  with  rudimental  forms  and  rose 
to  the  more  complex  as  fast  as  the  earth  was  fit  fur  their 
dwelling-place — and  that  the  lower  perish  as  the  higher  ap- 
pear. Very  few  of  our  race  can  be  said  to  be  yet  finished 
men.  We  still  carry  sticking  to  us  some  remains  of  the  in- 
ferior organization.  We  call  these  millions  men;  but  they 
are  not  yet  men.  Half-engaged  in  tho  soil,  pawing  to  be 
free,  man  needs  all  tho  music  that  can  be  brought  to  disen- 
gage him.  If  Love  with  its  tears  and  joy — if  Want  with  his 
scourge — if  War  with  his  cannonade — if  Christianity  with  its 
charity — if  Trade  with  its  money — if  Art  with  her  portfolios — 
if  Science  with  her  charming  mysteries,  can  set  his  dull 
nerves  throbbing,  and  by  loud  taps  on  the  tough  chrysalis 
can  break  its  walls  and  let  the  new  creature  emerge  erect 
and  free — make  way  and  sing  paean  !  The  age  of  tho  quad- 
ruped is  to  go  out — the  age  of  the  brain  and  the  heart  is  to 
come  in.  The  time  will  come  when  the  evil  forms  we  have 
known  can  no  more  be  organized.  Man's  culture  can  spare 
nothing — wants  all  the  material.  He  ia  to  convert  all  im- 
pediments into  instruments,  all  enemies  into  power.  The 
formidable  mischief  will  only  make  the  more  useful  slave. 
And  if  one  shall  read  the  future  of  the  race  hinted  in  the 
organic  eflbrt  of  nature  to  mount  and  meliorate,  and  the  cor- 
responding impulse  to  the  better  in  the  human  being,  we 
shall  dare  affirm  tbire  is  nothing  ho  will  not  overcome  and 
convert,  till  at  la'jt  culture  shall  absorb  the  chaos  and  ge- 
henna.  He  will  convert  the  furies  into  muses,  and  sheol 
shall  bear  the  rose  of  Sharon. 

The  Heart  Song. — The  Heart  Song,  we  believe,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Arthur  Coxe : 

In  the  silent  midnight  watches, 

List,  thy  bosom  door! 
How  it  knocketh,  knocketh,  knocketh, 

Knocketh  evermore ! 
Say  not  't  is  thy  pulse's  beating ; 

'T  is  thy  heart  of  sin  ; 
'T  is  thy  Savior  knocks,  and  crieth, 

"Rise,  and  let  me  in!" 

Death  comes  down  with  reckless  footstep 

To  the  hall  and  hut ; 
Think  you  death  will  stand  a-knocking 

Where  the  door  is  shut? 
Jesus  waiteth,  waiteth,  waiteth  ;    . 

But  thy  door  is  fast ! 
Grieved  away  the  Savior  goeth ; 

Death  breaks  in  at  last! 

Then,  't  is  thine  to  stand  entreating 

Christ  to  let  thee  in — 
At  the  gate  of  heaven  beating. 

Wailing  for  thy  sin. 
Nay,  alas !  thou  foolish  virgin, 

Hast  thou  then  forgot, 
Jesus  waited  long  to  know  thee, 

But  he  knows  thee  not ! 

How  to  Avoid  a  Bad  Husband. — We  commend 
the  following  hints  to  young  ladies.  We  have  said 
elsewhere  that  there  are  things  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  being  an  old  maid : 

1.  Never  marry  for  wealth.  A  woman's  life  consisteth  not 
in  tl^  things  she  possesseth. 

2.  Never  marry  a  fop,  or  one  who  stmts  about  dandy-like. 
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in  his  silk  gloves  and  ruffles,  with  silvered  cane,  and  rings 
on  his  fingers.     Beware!  there  is  a  trap. 

3.  Never  marry  a  niggard,  a  close-fisted,  mean,  sordid 
wretch,  who  saves  every  penny,  or  spends  it  grudgingly. 
Take  care  lest  he  stint  you  to  death. 

4.  Never  marry  a  stranger,  or  one  whose  character  is  not 
known  or  tested.  Some  females  jump  right  into  the  fire, 
with  their  eyes  wide  open. 

5.  Never  marry  a  mope  or  drone,  one  who  drawls  and 
draggles  through  life,  one  foot  after  another,  and  lets  things 
take  their  own  course. 

6.  Never  marry  a  man  who  treats  his  mother  or  sister  un- 
kindly or  inditferently.  Such  treatment  is  a  sure  indication 
of  a  mean  and  wicked  man. 

7.  Never,  on  any  account,  marry  a  gambler,  a  profane 
person,  one  who  in  the  least  speaks  lightly  of  <Jod  or  relig- 
ion.   Such  a  man  can  never  make  a  good  husband. 

8.  Never  marry  a  sloven,  a  man  who  is  negligent  of  his 
person  or  his  dress,  and  is  filthy  in  his  habits.  The  external 
appearance  is  an  index  to  the  heart. 

9.  Shun  the  rake  as  a  snake,  a  viper,  a  very  demon. 

10.  Finally,  never  marry  a  man  who  is  addicted  to  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  Depend  upon  it,  you  are  better  off  alone, 
than  you  would  be  were  you  tied  to  a  man  whose  breath  is 
polluted,  and  whose  vitals  are  being  gnawed  out  by  alcohol. 

An  Honest  Man  is  the  Noblest  Work  of  God. — 
Some  are  honest,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word,  from  expediency ;  others  from  principle.  To  the 
latter  only  will  the  above  maxim  apply,  and  its  true 
dignity  is  illustrated,  not  merely  in  those  transactions 
which  attract  public  attention  by  their  grandeur,  but 
often  in  the  very  commonplace  affairs  of  life: 

It  is  related  that  two  farmers  having  a  dispute  as  to  some 
land,  an  action  at  law  was  commenced  to  determine  it.  On 
the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  one  of  them  called  on  his  oppo- 
nent to  accompany  him  to  the  court,  that  each  might  give 
his  own  statement  of  the  case.  Finding  his  neighbor  at 
work  in  the  field,  he  said  to  him, 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  have  forgotten  our  cause  to-day?" 

"No,"  said  he,  "I  have  not  forgotten  it,  but  I  can  not 
spare  the  time  to  go.  You  will  be  there,  and  I  know  you  to 
be  an  honest  man  and  will  state  the  cause  fairly,  and  justice 
will  be  done." 

And  so  it  proved ;  for  the  farmer  stated  liis  neighbor's 
claim  so  clearly  that  the  cause  was  decided  against  him,  and 
he  returned  to  inform  his  opponent  that  he  had  gained  the 
property.  Such  a  character  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies. 

Noah  Webster  and  the  Country  Boy. — Some 
years  ago  the  great  lexicographer  passed  through  East- 
ern New  York,  on  horseback,  to  visit  a  brother  who 
lived  in  Madison  county.  When  he  had  reached  the 
town  where  his  brother  resided,  he  met  a  boy  going  to 
school,  and  the  following  conversation  passed  between 
them: 

"  My  son,"  said  the  learned  doctor,  "  do  you  know  where 
Mr.  Webster  lives?" 

"Yes,  sir;  and  be  you  a  relation  of  his?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,"  continued  the  boy,  "you  aii't  a  brother  of  his,  is 
you?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  it  can't  no  way,  any  how,  be  that  you  're  the  man 
that  made  the  spelling-book,  can  it?" 

"Yes." 

"0,  now!"  rejoined  the  boy,  as  he  gazed  with  awe-struck 
wonder  upon  the  venerable  doctor,  "  that  's  a  fish  story." 

The  old  gentleman  often  recurred  to  this  incident  as  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  reminiscences  of  a  long  horseback  ride. 

I  an't  Dead  Yet. — Lord  Byron  once  remarked  that 
glory  consists  in  being  shot  in  battle,  and  having  one's 


name  reported  wrong  in  the  dead  and  wounded  list. 
We  were  never  more  strongly  reminded,  says  a  cotem- 
porary,  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  how  little 
the  great  are  remembered  after  their  death  than  on 
hearing  a  few  days  since  the  following  anecdote  of  an 
Eastern  farmer  trying  to  repeat  the  last  words  of  the 
"Godlike  Webster,"  I  still  live! 

A  gentleman  remarked,  "  Life  is  very  uncertain." 

"Ah  yes,"  replied  the  farmer,  "that  'e  true,  every  word  of 
it;  and  by  the  way,  captain,  that  makes  me  think  of  what 
one  of  your  big  Massachusetts  men  said  when  he  died  a 
spell  ago." 

"Who  was  it?"  inquired  the  captain. 

"Well,  I  do  n't  jest  call  his  name  to  mind  now,  but  at  any 
rate  he  was  a  big  politiciancr,  and  lived  near  Boston  some- 
where. My  newspaper  said  that  when  he  died  the  Boston 
folks  put  his  image  in  their  windows  and  had  a  funeral  for 
a  whole  day." 

"Perhaps  it  was  Webster,"  suggested  the  captain. 

"Yes,  that  's  the  name!  Webster,  General  Webster. 
Strange  I  could  n't  think  on  it  afore.  But  he  got  ofif  a  good 
thing  just  before  he  died.  He  riz  up  in  bed,  and  saj'S  he, 
'I  an't  dead  yet.'  " 

Douglas  Jerrold's  Wit. — A  very  pleasant  volume 
for  desultory  reading  is  the  "Specimens"  of  Douglas 
Jerrold's  wit  gathered  by  his  son.  We  append  a  few 
of  the  brief  witticisms: 

Sir:  There  is  but  one  path  to  substantial  greatness — the 
path  of  statesmanship.  For,  though  you  set  out  in  a  thread- 
bare coat  and  a  hole  in  either  shoe,  if  you  walk  with  a  cau- 
tious eye  to  the  sides,  you  '11  one  day  find  yourself  in  velvet 
and  gold,  with  music  in  your  name  and  money  in  your 
pocket. 

Character  's  like  money,  when  you  've  a  great  deal  you 
may  risk  some;  for,  if  you  lose  it,  folks  still  believe  you  'vo 
plenty  to  spare. 

Jerrold  was  in  France,  and  with  a  Frenchman  who  was 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance. 
He  said  that  he  was  proud  to  see  the  English  and  French 
such  good  friends  at  last.  Jerrold — "  Tut !  the  best  thing  I 
know  between  France  and  England — is  the  sea." 

With  women  as  with  warriors,  there  's  no  robbery — all  's 
conquest. 

A  man  's  in  no  danger  so  long  as  he  talks  his  love;  but  to 
write  it  is  to  impale  himself  on  his  own  pot-hooks. 

Shipping  Before  the  Mast. — The  following  is  not 
without  its  parallels  in  other  departments  of  life : 

A  man  applied  once  to  be  shipped  before  the  mast.  "Are 
you  an  able  seaman  or  green  hand?"  asked  the  shipping- 
master.  **  Why,  no,  not  an  able  seaman,  but  yet  not  exactly 
a  green  hand.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  water."  "Ever 
been  a  voyage?"  "No."  "Ever  been  on  the  river  craft?" 
"  No."  -"  Well,  what  then  do  you  know  about  the  sea  ?" 
"  Why,  I  have  tended  saw-mill !" 

Leading  from  Temptation. — They  who  sincerely 
pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation,  should  be  careful 
how  they  lead  others  into  that  which  they  would  them- 
selves avoid.  Every  man's  experience  is  a  sort  of 
guide  for  every  other's  experience: 

It  is  said  of  an  Indian,  that  whenever  he  got  into  a  bad 
place  in  a  swamp,  where  the  ground  was  too  soft  for  safety, 
he  put  up  a  stake  to  mark  the  place.  Thus  he  not  only 
avoided  the  danger  himself,  but  kept  others  from  falling  into 
the  same  snare.  Might  not  every  Christian  learn  a  lesson 
from  this  rude  son  of  the  forest,  not  only  to  guard  against 
his  own  false  steps,  but,  as  he  prays,  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,"  to  be  careful  to  move  temptation  out  of  bis 
brother's  path? 
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General  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South. — Bishop  Andrew  has  postponed  in- 
definitely the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  which  was  to  meet  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  1st  of  April. 

Baltimore  Conferences. — The  Fast  Baltimore  Con- 
ference at  its  last  session  passed,  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority, a  series  of  resolutions  highly  patriotic  and 
strongly  condemning  the  Southern  rebellion.  Of  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  less  than  half  the  members  were 
present;  most  of  the  absentees  being  within  the  rebel 
lines,  and  not  a  few  of  them  rebels  themselves.  A 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Conference  placing  the 
absentees  on  the  record,  as  having  withdrawn  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  giving  them  one  year 
in  which  to  prove  themselves  loyal  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  country.  Among  the  absentees  were  Revs.  Nor- 
val  Wilson  and  J.  S.  Martin ;  the  latter  of  whom  took 
w4th  him  in  his  hegira  the  Conference  records.  The 
preachers  remaining  received  their  appointments  in 
due  order,  and  the  old  Baltimore  takes  its  position  as 
a  loyal  Conferenoe  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Illinois  Coffee. — The  coffee,  which  we  noticed  in 
our  March  number,  has  been  examined  by  experts  and 
pronounced  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  vetch, 
or  the  chick  pea.  This  species  of  vetch  has  been  fa- 
miliarly known  throughout  the  civilized  world  for  cen- 
turies, and  has  several  times  been  introduced  into  this 
country  as  something  new  and  valuable.  Lynch's  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Dead  Sea  brought  it  home  as  the  Ha- 
moos  pea,  and  four  or  five  years  ago  it  was  sent  out 
from  the  Patent  Office  under  its  Spanish  name^  "  Gar- 
banzo."  Those  who  have  used  it  pronounce  it  of  no 
particular  value  over  other  species  of  leguminous 
plants. 

Coal  in  Michigan.~A  coal  mine  has  been  discov- 
ered near  Lansing,  the  capital  of  Michigan.  Xhe  Re- 
publican says  the  yield  is  about  seventy-five  tuns  a 
week.  Between  the  veins  is  a  bed  of  clay  which  makes 
the  best  stoneware,  two  huiKired  tuns  having  lately 
been  sold  to  the  pottery  at  the  lower  town  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  pronounced  by  Captain  E.  B.  Ward, 
who  has  tried  it,  a  better  clay  for  fire  brick  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States,  not  excepting  the  New 
Jersey. 

School  for  News-'Bots.— A  school  for  news-boys 
has  just  been  established  in  Cincinnati.  A  teacher  is 
employed  to  give  regular  instruction,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  is  at  fhe  head  of  the 
movement.  About  twenty-five  boys  now  attend  the 
school. 

Canadian  Timber  Forests.— Canada  is  the  great 
forest  of  England.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  import 
annually  some  27,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  540,000,000 
loads  of  Canadian  pine  timber,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  manufactured  on   the  Ottawa  River  and  its 


tributaries.  The  operations  of  this  manufacture  ex- 
tend over  upward  of  11,000  square  miles,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  over  40,000  men;  but  there  are,  perhaps, 
but  few  in  England  who  have  more  than  the  most 
misty  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the  giants  of 
the  forest  are  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  man. 

Discoveries  in  Syria. — In  the  volcanic  district  of 
Syria,  known  as  the  Hauran — ancient  Bashan — Mr. 
Wetzstein,  the  Prussian  Consul  at  Damascus,  has  dis- 
covered whole  plains  covered  with  worn  pebbles  of 
basalt,  upon  which  are  carved  camels,  horses,  and  date- 
trees,  with  lines  of  inscription  in  an  unknown  charac- 
ter, but  resembling  the  old  Phoenician. 

Exporting  Coal  Oil. — The  first  shipment  of  coal 
oil  from  this  country  to  Italy  was  recently  made,  and 
the  first  vessel  to  be  entirely  freighted  with  coal  oil 
for  Europe  has  just  been  loaded.  It  is  probable  that 
this  substance  will  become  an  article  of  considerable 
value  to  us  as  aa  export.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
petroleum  consumed  in  Europe  has  heretofore  been  ob- 
tained from  the  East. 

Restoration  of  Israel. — A  new  Jewi.sh  society  is 
in  operation,  called  "The  Abrahamic  Coalition  for  the 
Restoration  of  Israel."  Its  chief  office  is  to  be  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  it  is  to  have  a  local  committee  at  Jaffa. 
It  was  founded  January  12,  1860,  and  proposes  to 
carry  out  its  purpose  by  purchasing  land,  in  fee  sim- 
ple, and  giving  it  to  every  Jew  who  will  come  prop- 
erly recommended  for  a  homestead.  Already  a  small 
tract  has  been  bought  near  Jaffa,  and  given  to  the  as- 
sociation for  its  purposes. 

Turkish  Baths  in  America. — The  Turkish  baths, 
which  have  been  so  successful  in  London,  are  about  to 
be  inaugurated  on  a  large  scale  in  New  York  city. 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Turkish  bath  is  its  combi- 
nation of  hot  air  closets  with  the  water  basins.  The 
^hole  surface  of  the  body  is  made  to  perspire  freely 
by  the  high  temperature  of  a  well-ventilated  apart- 
ment, and  when  the  skin  ig  thus  softened  by  the  hot- 
air  bath,  hot  water  and  soap  are  applied  with  coarse 
towels.  The  subject  of  the  bath  is  well  manipulated 
by  the  attendants,  and  though  the  process  may  seem 
severe,  it  is  the  greatest  luxury  to  enjoy  it. 

Union  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  St.  Lou- 
rs.— This  new  Church  enterprise  in  St.  Louis  is  suc- 
cessful. Our  Methodist  brethren  have  contracted  for 
the  purchase,  at  about  $32,000,  of  the  Union  Presby- 
terian Church,  costing  originally  $75,000.  They  paid 
the  first  installment  of  $6,000  and  obtained  possession 
of  tlie  building,  which  was  opened  for  Methodist  serv- 
ices March  16th.  Rev.  H.  Cox,  from  Chicago,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  is  appointed 
pastor.  This  will  be  the  rallying  point  for  Missouri 
Methodism,  and  already  many  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South  have  transferred  their 
allegiance  and  their  membership  to  the  old  Church. 
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West  India  Emancipation. — It  is  alleged  that  the 
emancipated  negroes  are  idle  and  unwilling  to  work. 
How,  then,  comes  it  that  among  the  people  who  are 
libeled  as  "squatters"  on  the  land  of  others  there 
are  60,000  families  all  housed  in  their  own  cottages ; 
that  they  possess  not  less  than  5,000  small  sugar-mills 
for  manufacturing  their  own  produce ;  that  the  accu- 
mulated property  of  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  since 
emancipation,  amounts  to  £2,358,000;  and  three-fifths 
of  all  the  cultivated  land  in  that  island  is  the  bona 
fide  property  of  the  colored  people — bought  and  paid 
for  by  their  own  industry  ?  Is  it  a  mark  of  indolence 
and  improvidence  that  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  have 
nearly  £50,000  in  the  savings'  bank,  and  of  their  apa- 
thy that  they  support  their  own  religious  institutions 
at  an  expenditure  of  many  thousand  pounds,  besides 
contributing  to  the  aid  of  foreign  missions? 

These  cheering  facts  might  be  indefinitely  quoted. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  West  Indies  are 
now  more  contented,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  than 
they  ever  were  under  the  slavery  regime,  which  nearly 
brought  these  fine  colonies  to  ruin. 

Contrabands  at  Fortress  Monroe. — The  Fortress 
Monroe  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
says: 

"  A  census  of  the  contrabands  at  this  point  is  now 
being  taken,  and  it  appears  to  indicate  that  there  are 
about  five  thousand  persons  of  color  here  who  were 
formerly  held  in  bondage  to  labor.  Over  two-thirds 
of  these  are  able-bodied  men,  and  they  are  just  being 
turned  to  some  account  by  the  Government,  which 
employs  them  at  every  species  of  mechanical  labor. 
The. negroes  are  divided  up  into  gangs  of  about  fifty 
each,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  white  overseer. 

"  The  aggregate  pay  of  the  contraband  is  ten  dollars 
per  month,  two  dollars  of  which  is  paid  to  him — when 
he  attends  to  his  work — in  cash,  in  four  weekly  in- 
stallments of  a  half  dollar  each.  Eight  dollars  a 
month  is  reserved  by  the  Government  as  a  contingent 
fund  for  various  purposes,  one  of  which,  being  car- 
dinal, we  may  mention — namely,  keeping  himself  and 
his  family  comfortable,  clean,  happy,  well-fed,  and 
well-clothed." 

A  Classical  Discovery. — During  the  occupation 
of  Syria  by  the  French,  ancient  documents  of  a  rare 
historical  importance  were  discovered.  The  researches 
made  at  Angora  have  enabled  the  French  sarans  to 
complete  the  testament  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  of 
which  previously  only  a  few  fragments  existed. 

English  Bird  Show. — The  largest  bird  show  ever 
known  in  England,  has  recently  been  held  in  South- 
ampton. Every  British  bird,  excepting  the  cuckoo,  was 
exhibited.  Upward  of  2,000  living  birds  were  shown. 
Stuffed  specimens  of  the  prairie  hen,  hybrid  fowls,  and 
a  hybrid  duck  and  turkey,  were  also  in  the  exhibition. 

Teaching  the  Negroes. — The  teachers  of  the  con- 
trabands at  Port  Royal  have  great  success  in  their  work. 
The  negroes  evince  great  eagerness  to  learn,  and  the 
number  under  instruction  is  very  large.  They  commit 
their  lessons  readily,  and  in  three  days  are  able  to  re- 
peat the  Lord's  Prayer  quite  accurately.  They  are 
genial  and  docile,  and  ready  to  be  taught.  The  schools 
for  the  negroes  in  Virginia  are  also  well  attended,  and 


their  success  is  encouraging  to  all  friends  of  freedom 
and  religion  throughout  the  country. 

Hope  for  Greece. — The  Greeks  are  unrivaled  for 
commercial  energy.  They  have  nearly  three  thousand 
vessels  afloat,  and  would  monopolize  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean,  if  the  great  powers  would  only 
take  hands  off.  Their  enterprise  has  become  a  proverb 
in  the  East.  No  where  else  is  the  spirit  of  material 
progress  more  manifest  than  among  this  clever  but 
rather  unscrupulous  people. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Lenhart. — In  the  naval  engagement  on 
the  Potomac,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Cumber- 
land, the  surgeons  and  the  chaplain,  Rev.  J.  L.  Len- 
hart, deserted  not  their  post  among  the  wounded,  but 
sank  into  the  waters  with  the  vessel.  A  note  written 
by  him  the  day  previous  to  his  death  says,  "  It  is  as 
near  my  heavenly  home  from  the  old  Cumberland  as 
from  any  other  place."  He  seems  to  have  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  his  fate. 

President  Felton. — Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  of 
Harvard  College,  whose  death  has  so  recently  been 
announced,  was  a  diligent  scholar,  and  his  text-books 
have  been  used  in  many  of  our  literary  institutions. 
He  is  better  known  as  an  editor  of  the  classics  than  as 
a  writer;  but  he  is  the  author  of  many  valuable  arti- 
cles in  the  Christian  Examiner,  North  American  Re- 
view, and  other  periodicals.  He  was  President  of 
Harvard  College  but  two  years;  but  in  this  time  he 
made  his  influence  to  be  widely  felt. 

W.  W.  FosDiCK. — This  gentleman,  widely  known 
throughout  the  West  as  a  poet  and  scholar,  died  re- 
cently at  his  brother's  residence  in  Cincinnati.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  of  considerable  merit, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  many  widely-circulated 
journals. 

Death  of  Rev.  Manning  Force. — The  venerable 
Manning  Force,  of  the  Newark  Conference,  died  near 
Andover,  Sussex  county,  on  Saturday,  February  22d, 
after  an  illness  of  about  three  weeks,  aged  seventy- 
three.  He  died  while  away  from  home,  preaching,  as 
he  was  wont,  when  his  strength  permitted.  He  entered 
the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1811,  and  had  been  in 
the  itinerant  ministry  fifty-one  years. 

A  Great  Telescope. — Alvin  Clark,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  constructed  an  achromatic  telescope,  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  glass  has  a  focal 
distance  of  twenty-three  feet  and  a  diameter  of  eighteen 
inches.  This  telescope  has  removed  both  difficulties  of 
spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  and  shows  the  im- 
ages of  the  stars  as  round,  uniform  discs,  without  any 
wings  or  wisps  of  light  distorting  their  aspect. 

By  this  instrument  Mr.  Clark  has  discovered  a  mi- 
nute companion  star  to  Sirius.  He  was  quite  able  to 
discover  the  little  stranger  hovering  close  within  the 
dazzling  rays  of  the  brilliant  Sirius,  and  almost  ex- 
actly following  it  in  right  ascension.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  will  prove  to  be  the  hitherto  invisi- 
ble body  long  disturbing  the  motions  of  Sirius,  the 
existence  of  which  has  long  been  surmised  from  the 
investigations  of  Bossel  and  Peters  upon  the  irregu- 
larities of  its  proper  motion  in  right  ascension. 
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Our  Engravings  for  the  Number  seeir^  quite 
warlike.  They,  however,  present  a  stronger  contrast 
in  their  moral  teaching  than  would  appear  to  the  super- 
ficial observer.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  spirit  that 
pervades  the  "  Maid  of  Saragossa."  It  is  in  harmony 
with  these  strange  times — war,  war,  war!  The  other 
picture  is  even  more  "  grira-visaged."  That  old  "  iron- 
sides" sitting  upon  the  water  has  a  sinister  look.  The 
flashing  light,  offset  by  the  signal  rocket  just  shot  up 
from  the  shore,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  pale 
moonbeams  struggling  through  the  murky  clouds.  It 
is  reflected  back  with  almost  the  vividness  of  daylight. 
The  sea-fowl  is  startled  from  its  slumbers,  and  is  seen 
in  the  foreground  awkwardly  essaying  its  flight.  In 
the  distance  the  bald  rock  of  Gibraltar  lifts  its  angu- 
lar peak  to  the  clouds.  The  whole  speaks  of  war, 
of  the  blaze  of  gunpowder,  the  roar  of  the  mortar, 
and  the  bursting  of  the  bomb-shell.  The  word  "  Peace" 
seems  strangely  out  of  place.  Yet,  reader,  we  need 
not  fear  the  bursting  of  any  shell  here.  Those  are 
only  the  flaming  torches  which  light  the  coffin  down 
into  its  watery  bed.  Beneath  its  lid  the  great  mas- 
ter of  art,  who  had  been  honored  by  kings  and  princes, 
rests  in  the  peaceful,  unbroken  sleep  of  death. 

The  More  Energetic  Policy  in  the  Conduct  of 
THE  War,  which  has  been  inaugurated  since  the  in- 
duction of  Mr.  Stanton  into  office  meets  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  all  citizens  who  are  truly  loyal,  and 
who  wish  to  see  the  integrity  of  the  Government  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  maintained. 
The  anti-coercionists,  however,  are  not  all  dead.  The 
prompt  opening  of  the  war  by  the  rebels  silenced  them 
for  a  time.  But  we  must  not  mistake.  The}''  have  the 
same  lack  of  loyalty  now  that  they  had  at  first,  only 
they  are  more  cautious  how  they  give  expression  to  it. 
That  very  caution  renders  them  more  dangerous. 
Whatever  may  be  the  new  forms  in  which  this  treason- 
able element  shall  be  developed,  its  animus  will  be  the 
same.  Among  the  leaders  it  will  spring  from  sympa- 
thy with  the  rebellion  and  from  loving  party  more 
than  country.  Among  the  baser  class,  the  weak  tools 
of  stronger  knaves— they  who  constitute  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  mobs — it  has  its  origin  in  precisely  the  same 
principle  that  makes  "  the  poor  white  trash "  of  the 
South  so  completely  subservient  to  the  behests  of  the 
slaveholding  aristocracy,  who  alike  crush  and  use 
them.  From  the  whole,  however,  an  important  politi- 
cal lesson  is  to  be  learned — the  necessity  of  a  ptirei'  peo- 
ple or  a  stronger  government. 

As  to  the  progress  of  our  arms  we  may  well  rejoice 
with  thanksgiving.  The  battle-fields  over  which  our 
national  flag  waves  in  triumph  have  been  won  by  a 
heroism  that  sheds  additional  luster  upon  our  national 
arms.  They  demonstrate  that  patriotism,  love  of  coun- 
try, are  not  unmeaning  words.  They  demonstrate 
that  "doubly  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just." 
But  the  work  is  not  yet  done.  Long  and  weary 
marches,    exposure    and    privation,    hard-fought    and 


bloody  battles  are  yet  to  come,  before  this  war  will  be 
ended.  It  will  be  a  wonder  if  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  chronicle  defeats  as  well  as  victories.  We  never 
entertained  a  doubt  as  to  what  the  ultimate  re.sult 
would  be  if  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and 
the  resources  of  the  nation  were  earnestly  employed  to 
put  down  the  rebellion.  We  have  less  reason  to  doubt 
now  than  ever  before. 

But  we  must  remember  that  there  is  something  to 
be  done  beyond  mere  fighting.  The  war  did  not  result 
from  any  sudden  ebullition  of  mere  passion.  There 
was  a  principle — an  idea,  if  you  please — at  the  bottom 
of  it,  and,  however  false  and  pernicious  it  was,  it  has 
done  its  work  of  corruption  till  all  the  obligations  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty  as  addressed  to  the  consciences 
of  the  men  of  the  South,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  become 
like  withes  upon  the  hands  of  Sampson.  They  are 
snapped  asunder  in  a  moment.  Among  this  class  of  men 
in  the  South  the  very  idea  of  loyalty,  when  brought  into 
competition  with  slavery,  seems  to  have  died  out.  Not 
unlike  them  are  those  base  politicians  of  the  North,  who 
hold  loyalty  to  the  nation  in  subordination  to  that 
of  political  party.  No  wonder  that  the  sympathy  of 
such  men  with  the  Southern  rebellion  is  so  ill-con- 
cealed. The  corruption  that  has  been  festering  in  our 
political  and  national  moi'als  has  now  come  to  a  head. 
Stern  issues  are  to  be  met. 

A  moral  sentiment  is  to  be  invoked.  Pro-slavery 
treason  is  as  bad  as  any  other  treason,  and  no  immu- 
nities should  be  granted  to  it  that  are  not  granted  to 
treason  in  other  forms.  Whatever  can  consistently  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  rigors  and  horrors  of  war,  a  just, 
generous,  and  powerful  people  should  not  hesitate  to 
do.  But  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion  against  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South  will  not 
be  effectually  crushed  out  till  among  all  classes  in  the 
State,  in  social  life,  and  in  the  Church,  there  is  less 
sympathy  with  its  cause.  Treason  must  be  made  to 
feel  that  a  stern  hand  is  dealing  with  it.  It  is  time  to 
stop  treating  rebel  officers  who  are  prisoners,  like  un- 
fortunate gentlemen.  It  is  time  to  let  them  know  that 
the  odor  of  treason  with  all  its  dishonor  attaches  itself 
to  them ;  that  even  while  they  are  treated  with  that 
lenity  which  a  great  and  noble  nation  can  well  afford 
to  exercise,  nevertheless,  they  are  held  guilty  of  one 
of  the  foulest  crimes  against  government. 

The  President's  message  on  compensated  emancipa- 
tion in  the  border  States  must  be  hailed  with  joy  by 
every  right-minded,  far-seeing  man  who  hopes  for  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  great  question  which  now 
perils  our  country.  It  is  right  that  every  citizen  of 
our  great  republic  should  share  the  burdens  of  eman- 
cipation with  all  loyal  fell&w-citizens.  Neither  the 
message  nor  yet  the  resolution  that  accompanied  it 
may  seem  very  tangible  or  practical,  or  even  express- 
ive, but  the  germ  of  an  idea  has  been  planted  in  the 
minds  of  men.  It  will  take  root.  The  times  are  pro- 
pitious for  its  development.  Who  can  determine 
whereunto  it  may  grow? 
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Books,  Periodicals,  etc. — Our  space  will  allow  us 
only  to  name  the  following  which  have  been  laid  upon 
our  table:  Reasons  for  the  Wesleyan  Belief  and  Prac- 
tice Relative  to  Water  Baptism,  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Stripling  Preacher,"  etc.  From  G.  N.  Pease,  28  West 
Sixth-street,  Cincinnati — The  Edinburgh  Review,  the 
North  British,  the  London  Quarterly,  and  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  From  Hinkle,  Guild  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati — 
"  Plans  of  Buildings,  Moldings,  Architraves,"  etc.,  com- 
bining illustrations  of  almost  every  thing  that  enters 
into  the  structure  of  buildings.  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Benevolent  Institutions  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  also 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Also  numbers  of  The  Southern  Rebellion  and  the  War 
for  the  Union,  Annual  Register  of  West  River  Classical 
Institute,  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  Cincinnati 
Widows'  Home,  and  also  Commemoration  Services  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  of  the  late  Col.  Baker. 

Cincinnati  and  Chicago  Air  Line  Railroad. — 
We  are  indebted  to  John  Brandt,  jr.,  Esq.,  the  able 
and  gentlemanly  Superintendent  of  the  above-named 
railroad,  for  editorial  favors.  This  "air  line"  forms  a 
direct  connection  between  the  two  cities,  passengers 
being  carried  through  without  change  of  cars. 

Death  of  Prof.  Bragdon. — The  death  of  this 
esteemed  brother,  though  not  UHexpected,  is  deeply 
deplored.  He  died  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
March.  His  last  days  were  full  of  heavenly  joy,  and 
his  end  was  "peace."  We  have  known  him  long  and 
intimately,  and  loved  him  well.  He  was  one  of  the 
ripest  scholars  and  best  educators  in  the  Church;  an 
able  preacher,  a  loving  pastor,  a  reliable  friend,  and  a 
noble,  pure-minded.  Christian  man.  We  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  his  bereaved  companion  and  her. little 
ones.  The  Buffalo  Advocate  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  closing  scene:  "About  eight  weeks  before 
his  death  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  classes.  He 
was  then  visited  by  the  most  terrible  mental  conflicts. 
Now  he  thought  he  had  unpardonably  sinned  in  allow- 
ing himself  to  so  distrust  God  as  to  have  such  excess- 
ive anxieties  for;his  little  family;  then  he  would  feel 
that  his  whole  life  had  been  one  of  guilty  presumption 
in  that  he  had  dared  to  preach  when  his  real  call  was 
to  be  a  Christian  educator.  He  would  beg  his  friends 
to  pray  that  he  might  be  forgiven  and  saved.  It  was 
a  terrible  onset  of  the  enemy,  designed  to  disturb  his 
peace  if  he  could  not  destroy  it.  But  God  at  length 
gave  him  the  victory,  and  some  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  his  life  ensued.  Soon,  however,  mental  aberrations 
were  discovered,  and  his  state  of  mind  was  less  relia- 
ble. In  his  clearer  moments  he  was  calm,  tristful, 
and  often  joyful.  Life  was  gradually  wasting.  One 
thing  after  another  was  abandoned;  now  his  outdoor 
rides,  now  his  walks  upon  his  piazza,  now  his  visits  to 
the  dining-room,  and,  three  days  before  his  death,  his 
arm-chair.  After  betaking  himself  to  his  bed  his 
strength  rapidly  failed,  till  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
the  faculty  and  friends  were  summoned  to  his  bedside 
to  see  him  die.  He  was  not  himself,  yet  he  recognized 
all,  and  his  mental  wanderings  led  him  amid  the  beau- 
teous groves  of  Paradise.  His  breathing  grew  shorter 
and  shorter  till  all  was  over.  Thus  died  one  of  the 
purest  of  men,  one  of  the  most  finished  scholars,  an 
almost  unequaled  educator,  and  an  eloquent  minister." 


Parson  Brownlow. — This  stanch  patriot  and  hero 
has  at  last  been  released  from  the  clutches  of  the 
rebels.  He  has  faced  the  fury  of  the  enemies  of  his 
country  and  his  own  when  death  stared  him  in  the 
face.  He  has  withstood  the  fires  of  fanaticism  when 
they  were  consuming  every  green  thing  around  him. 
It  did  our  heart  good  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
welcome  him  on  freedom's  soil.  Never  did  patriot 
more  truly  earn  the  honors  that  are  conferred  upon 
him  by  popular  assemblies,  municipal  col-porations,  and 
legislatures  in  the  free  States.  We  expect  to  produce 
a  superb  portrait  of  the  Parson  in  some  future  number, 
together  with  a  biographical  sketch. 

W.  T.  CoGGESHALL,  BsQ. — This  gentleman  we  learn, 
after  six  years  services  as  State  Librarian  of  Ohio,  has 
retired  from  that  ofiice,  and  is  now  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Republic,  Ohio.  We  ^yish 
him  much  success  in  his  new  enterprise. 

Errata. — With  our  utmost  care  errors  will  some- 
times occur  in  our  pages.  The  instances,  however,  we 
believe  are  very  rare.  For  the  -most  part  our  readers, 
if  they  chance  to  notice  them,  are  able  to  make  the 
correction  as  they  go  along.  Few  would  turn  back  to 
note  them  if  we  should  correct  them  in  a  subsequent 
number. 

Union  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  St. 
Louis. — One  of  the  Trustees  of  this  new  Church,  in  a 
private  letter  to  us,  speaks  thus  of  the  Central  and 
also  of  their  opening: 

We  have  always  considered  the  paper  of  great  importance 
for  this  section,  but  now  when  tBe  "lost  tribes"  are  return- 
ing home,  and  important  and  snccessful  changes  are  appar- 
ent, it  becomes  of  especial  significance  to  ns.  The  day  of 
onr  inaugural  services  in  onr  new  church  was  a  day  long  to 
be  remembered  by  the  poor  pilgrims  as  they  returned  to 
their  "long-loved  Zion."  I  doubt  whether  the  ancient 
Hebrew  as  be  bowed  for  the  first  time  after  a  toilsome  jour- 
ney upon  the  altar  stones  of  his  adorable  temple,  shed  more 
thankful  tears  or  breathed  more  earnest  prayers  than  bap- 
tized and  dedicated  our  new  church  home.  Love-feast  at 
nine  was  an  occasion  of  unequaled  interest.  The  Church 
was  thronged  morning  and  eve.  Eighty  joined  Sunday,  and 
we  thiak  the  number  will  be  brought  up  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  the  second  Sabbath. 

In  such  an  important  and  responsible  undertaking  with 
such  few  and  feeble  numbers,  such  prospects  are  truly  en- 
couraging. We  had  hard  work  to  raise  the  $5,000,  but  it 
was  ready.  Although  we  do  not  see  the  end,  we  believe  that 
the  same  Providence  which  has  thus  far  opened  the  way  will 
abide  with  us.  Our  triumph  if  successful  will  be  commen- 
surate with  the  enterprise.  The  loyal  Methodists  of  this 
city  are  flocking  to  the  standard ;  the  old  flag  floats  from  the 
■high  tower. 

On  File: — One  of  our  contributors  thus  good-natur- 
edly hits  us.  We  assure  the  fair  writer,  however,  that 
"the  editorial  pipe"  is  so  purely  editorial  that  it  has 
only  a  mythical  existence  in  these  parts: 

Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  sent  a  short  article  to  your 
magazine.  Month  after  month  parsed  by,  and  it  remained 
unnoticed.  I  concluded  that  long  ein^e  it  had  served  either 
to  light  the  editorial  pipe  or  kindled  the  editorial  fire,  when 
last  month,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  placed  among  the 
articles  "on  filk."  It  must,  I  think,  have  become  quite 
smooth  and  polished  by  this  time.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  I  am  encouraged  to  send  you  the  inclosed,  and  should 
you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  magazine,  and  me 
of  a  place  among  your  occasional  contributors— aTul  even  if 
not— I  shall  be  most  happy  to  subscribe  myself  your  friend. 
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KEV.  HENRY  BOEHM. 


KT    BKV.    J.    B.   WAKELZT. 


THERE  is  nothing  more  lovely  on  earth  or 
more  beautiful  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  than 
an  aged  minister  of  the  Gospel  enjoying  the 
consolation  of  that  religion  he  has  for  years 
preached  to  others.  To  see  grace  thrive  when 
nature  decays,  the  inner  man  renewed  in  vigor 
and  joy  while  the  outer  man  is  perishing,  must 
gladden  the  eyes  of  seraphs.  What  profound 
admiration  we  feel  for  Paul  the  aged,  for  the 
beloved  John,  for  "Wesley  and  Asbury !  What 
interest  clusters  around  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution!  How  we  listen  with  thrilling  de- 
light to  the  stories  of  the  times  that  tried  men's 
souls!  Equal  interest  gathers  around  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  Cross — standard-bearers  in  Im- 
manuel's  army — aged  veterans,  victorious  in  a 
hundred  battles,  covered  with  scars  and  loaded 
with  honors,  Waiting  to  conquer  the  final  foe, 
and  to  go  up  and  share  in  the  rewards  of  vic- 
tory. With  what  joy  we  hear  the  recital  of  their 
trials,  sacrifices,  and  triumphs! 

The  inquiry  may  well  be  made,  "The  fathers, 
where  are  they?  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live 
forever?"  Most  of  them  swell  the  list  of  Death's 
pale  realm.  The  thought  is  as  refreshing  as  the 
dew  of  heaven  that  we  know  where  many  of 
them  are.  It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  pro- 
nounce a  eulogy  upon  the  fathers  of  Method- 
ism who  have  passed  away.  They  need  it  not. 
Their  noble  deeds  are  their  best  monuments, 
their  pure,  unspotted  lives  their  best  epitaphs. 

A  few  still  remain  with  whitened  locks  and 
furrowed  cheeks,  reminding  us  of  by-gone  days 
and  scenes.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Boehm,  of  the  Newark 
Conference.  He  is  a  hale,  hearty  old  man  in 
the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  spending  his 
last  days  pleasantly,  and  patiently  waiting  the 
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summons  of  his  God.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to 
sketch  the  character  and  paint  the  image  of  the 
living  than  the  dead.  It  is  a  delicate  task,  and 
should  be  performed  by  a  skillful  hand,  or  the 
portrait  will  lack  correctness,  symmetry,  and 
beauty.  There  is  danger  of  too  much  eulogy 
on  the  one  hand,  or  withholding  just  commend- 
ation on  the  other.  Happy  the  writer  who 
can  avoid  both  extremes.  My  object  is  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  and  delineate  the  character  of  one 
of  the  purest  men  I  have  ever  known.  It  must 
be  concise,  and,  therefore,  fragmentary  and  im- 
perfect. 

The  ancestors  of  Henry  Boehm  were  from 
Switzerland.  There  is  much  of  romance  and 
chivalry  about  their  early  history  as  well  as 
the  land  of  their  birth.  His  great  great  grand- 
father was  named  Jacob  Boehm.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  German  Presbyterian  Church. 
His  son  Jacob  wandered  into  Germany,  married, 
and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  what 
was  called  the  Palatinate.  He  early  embraced 
religion  among  the  Pietists.  They  strikingly 
resembled  the  Puritans  in  England.  Afterward 
he  became  a  Mennonite,  and  was  a  lay-elder 
among  them.  They  were  the  followers  of  Menno 
Simon,  who  was  cotemporaneous  with  Luther. 
Jacob  Boehm  had  several  children,  of  whom 
Jacob  was  the  grandfather  of  Henry. 

Many  of  the  Mennonites  early  emigrated  to 
this  country  from  Switzerland  and  Germany 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  among  these 
was  Jacob  Boehm.  It  was  the  splendid  descrip- 
tion of  America  from  those  who  had  returned 
to  the  father-land  that  induced  him  to  emigrate. 
He  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  1713,  and  soon 
after  purchased  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  in 
Conestoga  township,  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  built  him  a  house  and  married 
an  intelligent  lady  by  the  name  of  Kendig. 
They  had  a  number  of  children.  Martin,  the 
father  of  Henry,   was  the   youngest.     He  was 
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born  November  3,  1725.  The  5th  of  June,  1753, 
he  married  Eve  Steiner,  whose  ancestors  came 
from  Switzerland,  where  she  was  born  Decem- 
ber 25th,  1734.  Martin  Boehm  inherited  his 
father's  splendid  farm,  on  which  he  built  a 
house  in  1750,  which  still  remains.  In  this 
house  all  his  children  were  born.  He  had  six 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Henry,  like  his 
father,  was  the  youngest  child.  His  brothers 
had  grown  up  to  manhood  long  before  he  was 
born.  There  was  twenty-one  years  difference 
between  his  age  and  that  of  his  brother  John. 
Henry  was  born  June  8,  1775,  John  June  7, 
1754.  Long  since  all  the  children  except  Henry 
have  passed  away. 

The  father  of  Henry  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
constitution,  short,  stout,  with  an  intelligent 
face  and  a  fine,  flowing  beard  that  gave  him  a 
patriarchal  appearance.  He  well  understood  the 
science  of  family  government.  The  order  and 
discipline  of  the  family  attracted  the  attention 
and  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  apostolic 
Asbury.  He  was  first  a  preacher  among  the 
Mennonites,  and  was  elected  by  lot.  This  is 
their  singular  manner  of  securing  preachers. 
He  began  to  preach  among  them  in  1751. 
The  Methodists  first  visited  Lancaster  county 
in  1773,  and  he  opened  his  doors  to  re- 
ceive them.  A  class  was  formed  at  his  house 
as  early  as  1775,  and  his  wife  was  one  of  the 
first  to  join.  Mr.  Bbehm  was  expelled  from  the 
Mennonite  society  for  "  holding  fellowship  with 
a  people  of  strange  language,"  that  is,  the 
Methodists.  He  was  afterward  connected  with 
William  Philip  Otterbein,  and  "the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,"  for  whom  Bishop  Asbury 
had  the  greatest  regard.  Asbury,  Otterbein, 
and  Boehm  were  like  three  brothers.  The  love 
they  felt  for  each  other  was  like  that  of  Jona- 
than and  David.  They  were  united  as  by 
hooks  of  steel.  They  never  met  without  em- 
bracing, and  always  saluted  each  other  with  a 
holy  kiss.  In  1801  Martin  Boehm.  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his 
wife  and  children  had  been  members  years 
before.  The  old  house  that  the  grandfather 
built  was  for  years  used  for  a  place  of  worship, 
till  Boehm's  Chapel  was  built  in  1798.  It  was 
in  the  old  house  that  Robert  Strawbridge 
preached.  Benjamin  Abbott  also  preached  there 
with  such  pathos  that  scores  fell  under  the 
Word  like  dead  men,  and  Martin  Boehm  ex- 
claimed in  wonder  and  astonishment,  "  I  never 
saw  God  on  this  wise  before!"  Wonderful 
scenes  that  old  house  witnessed.  'T  is  hallowed 
by  a  thousand  thrilling  associations.  In  that 
old  house  preached  Valentine  Cook,  William 
Thomas,  John  Jarrell,  Joseph  Everett,  Richard 


Whatcoat,  Francis  Asbury,  and  many  of  the 
early  fathers  of  American  Methodism. 

In  the  mansion  of  Martin  Boehm  the  itiner- 
ants received  a  hearty  welcome  and  delighted 
to  rest  their  weary  heads.  Henry's  mother  was 
a  queenly  woman,  greatly  beloved,  and  had  a 
wonderful  influence  over  her  children.  He  ac- 
knowledges with  tears  his  indebtedness  to  her. 

In  1790  Henry  was  converted,  but,  not  iden- 
tifying himself  with  the  Church,  he  lost  the 
favor  and  the  image  of  God.  In  1798  he  was 
reclaimed,  and  united  with  the  people  of  God. 
Bishop  Asbury  makes  this  record  August  1, 
1799 :  "  Martin  Boehm  is  all  upon  wings  and 
springs  since  the  Lord  has  blessed  his  grand- 
children ;  his  son  Henry  is  greatly  led  out  in 
public  exercises."  Dr.  William  Penn  Chandler, 
the  great  revivalist,  the  father  of  camp  meetings 
on  the  Peninsula,  was  the  spiritual  father  of 
Henry  Boehm;  and  Thomas  Ware,  of  blessed 
memory,  received  him  into  society,  made  him  a 
class-leader,  and  afterward  gave  him  license  to 
preach.  In  the  far-famed  Barrett's  Chapel 
Henry  Boehm  at  a  quarterly  meeting  made  up 
his  mind  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1800, 
and  commenced  traveling  on  Dorchester  circuit 
the  latter  end  of  that  year,  and  was  received 
into  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in  1801. 

Previous  to  this  he  was  highly  favored.  He 
was  at  the  General  Conference  in  Baltimore  in 
1800,  and  saw  Richard  Whatcoat  ordained 
Bishop  in  Light-Street  Church  after  Dr.  Coke 
had  preached  an  impressive  sermon.  He  was 
in  the  midst  of  that  wonderful  revival  where 
two  hundred  were  converted.  From  Baltimore 
he  went  to  Duck  Creek  Cross  Roads — now 
Smyrna,  where  the  Philadelphia  Conference  met 
June  1,  1800,  where  about  two  hundred  were 
converted,  and  one  of  the  meetings  lasted 
forty-eight  hours  without  intermission.  He  was 
at  the  first  camp  meeting  on  the  Peninsula  in 
1805,  held  by  Dr.  Chandler,  and  for  many  years 
attended  other  camp  meetings,  where  the  scenes 
of  Pentecost  were  reenacted,  and  thousands  were 
converted  to  God.  He  kept  a  record  of  the 
ministers  who  preached,  of  their  texts,  and  the 
numbers  that  were  converted  at  each  of  these 
meetings. 

In  1803  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
Whatcoat  at  Smyrna,  and  an  elder  in  1805  by 
Bishop  Asbury  in  Charleston,  Maryland.  In 
1806  he  was  on  the  Dover  circuit,  Delaware, 
and  his  home  was  the  house  of  ex-Governor 
Richard  Bassett.  They  were  lifetime  friends. 
While  on  this  circuit  Richard  Whatcoat  died  at 
the  house  of  Governor  Bassett,  and  Mr.  Boehm 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  and  praying  with 
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him,  and  kept  a  record  of  what  the  Bishop  said 
in  his  last  hours.  He  heard  Dr.  Chandler 
preach  Bishop  Whatcoat's  funeral  sermon,  and 
afterward  Bishop  Asbury. 

In  1807  the  Philadelphia  Conference  and 
Bishop  Asbury  requested  Henry  Boehm  to 
superintend  the  translation  of  the  Methodist 
Discipline  into  the  German  language.  Bishop 
Asbury  ever  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Germans.  Doctor  Romer,  of 
Middletown,  Pennsylvania,  assisted  by  Henry 
Boehm,  translated  the  Discipline  into  German 
that  year.  The  Doctor  had  formerly  been  a 
Catholic  priest,  but  was  disgusted  with  the  cor- 
rupt system,  and  rejected  it  and  became  an 
infidel.  Afterward  he  was  converted  through 
the  influence  of  a  pious  Methodist  female,  and 
lived  and  died  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  The  Doctor  was  a  splendid  scholar, 
and  he  did  the  work  well,  writing  an  admirable 
preface  for  the  Discipline.  It  did  a  vast  amount 
of  good  among  the  Germans.  Fifteen  hundred 
copies  were  printed  in  Lancaster,  and  Boehm 
and  Asbury  distributed  them  not  only  in  the 
East  but  the  West.  He  also  translated  two 
Methodist  tracts  into  German.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  Methodist  literature  among 
the  Germans  in  America.  Since  then  what  has 
God  wrought ! 

In  1808  Bishop  Asbury  selected  Henry  Boehm 
as  his  traveling  companion.  In  September  of 
that  year  he  visited  Cincinnati  with  Bishop 
Asbury  for  the  first  time.  In  his  Journal  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  "village,"  and  says  "there  is 
a  prospect  of  something  of  a  work  in  this 
town."  Cincinnati  then  contained  nearly  two 
thousand  inhabitants.  Then  Henry  Boehm 
preached  the  first  sermon  in  the  German  lan- 
guage in  Cincinnati.  As  Rev.  John  Collins  had 
the  honor  of  preaching  the  first  Methodist  ser- 
mon in  Cincinnati  in  English,  so  had  Henry 
Boehm  the  honor  of  preaching  the  first  Meth- 
odist sermon  there  in  the  German  language. 
This  was  fifty-four  years  ago.  It  may  be  the 
first  sermon  ever  preached  in  German  in  Cin- 
cinnati by  any  denomination.  It  was  on  Sunday 
the  4th  of  September.  He  preached  from  John, 
1st  chapter,  11th  and  12th  verses:  "He  came 
unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not," 
etc.  Bishop  Asbury  mentions  it  in  his  Journal. 
Henry  Boehm  was  one  of  the  earliest  preachers 
in  the  German  language.  He  studied  German 
when  quite  young  with  his  old  schoolmaster, 
Henry  Rossman,  from  Hesse-Cassel.  Rossman 
was  a  splendid  scholar  and  an  admirable  teacher. 
He  was  one  of  the  Hessian  prisoners  taken  by 
Washington  at  Trenton.  Boehm  was  under  a 
life-long  obligation  to  Rossman  for  taking;  such 


pains  in  instructing  him  to  speak  and  write  the 
German  language  so  correctly.  So  pure  was  the 
German  that  many  who  listened  to  Boehm  were 
astonished.  By  1810  he  had  preached  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  German  language  in  nearly  fourteen 
States.  Frequently  he  preached  a  sermon  in 
English  and  immediately  the  same  in  German. 
Bishop  Asbury  often  preached  in  English  and 
then  called  on  Boehm  to  follow  him  in  German. 
In  those  days  they  had  three  or  four  sermons 
with  no  intermission. 

Henry  Boehm  traveled  five  years  with  Bishop 
Asbury,  during  which  time  he  crossed  ten  times 
"  the  American  Alps,"  as  the  Bishop  used  to 
call  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  When  he  ceased 
to  travel  with  him  in  the  Spring  of  1813  his 
name  was  called  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
and  there  was  none  to  represent  him,  for  he 
had  no  presiding  elder.  The  question  was 
asked,  "Is  there  any  thing  against  Henry 
Boehm?"  The  Bishop  answered,  "There  is 
nothing  against  brother  Boehm.  During  the 
time  he  has  been  with  me  he  served  me  as  a 
son,  he  served  me  as  a  servant,  he  served  me 
as  a  slave."  They  parted  friends  and  with  tears. 
To  show  Mr.  Boehm  had  the  confidence  of  the 
Bishop,  when  he  ceased  to  travel  with  him  he 
not  only  appointed  him  presiding  elder  of  the 
Schuylkill  district,  but  made  him  one  of  the 
executors  of  his  last  will  and  testament  with 
Bishop  M'Kendree  and  Daniel  Hitt.  On  the 
Schuylkill  district  Mr.  Boehm  had  a  noble  class 
of  men,  among  others  two  future  bishops — R.  R. 
Roberts  and  John  Emory.  Mr.  Roberts's  house 
was  the  home  of  Henry  Boehm  in  Philadelphia, 
and  there  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
"Robert"  and  "Betsey,"  as  they  familiarly 
called  each  other. 

In  1815  R.  R.  Roberts  was  his  successor  on 
the  district,  and  Mr.  Boehm  was  transferred  to 
the  Chesapeake  district.  It  was  here  that  Jesse 
Lee  attended  a  camp  meeting  which  proved  his 
last.  Boehm  heard  his  last  sermons,  and  then 
remained  with  the  sick  and  dying  man  for 
nearly  a  fortnight,  till  his  throbbing  pulse  beat 
its  last  and  then  was  forever  still.  He  died  the 
12th  of  September,  1816,  at  the  house  of  H.  D. 
Sellers,  near  Hillsboro,  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land. For  four  years  Mr.  Boehm  was  on  the 
Chesapeake  district,  then  three  years  on  the 
Delaware,  making  nine  years  on  districts  after 
he  left  traveling  with  Bishop  Asbury.  Method- 
ism on  these  districts  wonderfully  prospered 
during  his  administration.  For  several  years 
after  he  was  on  circuits,  and  in  1837,  in  conse- 
quence of  infirmities,  he  became  supernumerary, 
and  is  now  superannuated. 

In    1818    he    married    Miss   Sarah   Hill,   the 
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adopted  daughter  of  Rev,  Thomas  Dodsoii.  She 
was  one  of  the  best  of  wives.  They  were 
blessed  with  four  children,  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  The  son,  Henry  Martin,  died  sud- 
denly on  Staten  Island,  March  26,  1862,  aged 
forty-two  years.  A  very  heavy  blow  for  the 
old  pilgrim  was  the  loss  of  his  only  son.  Eliz- 
abeth— Mrs.  Eralay — lives  in  Cincinnati,  Sarah 
in  Chicago,  and  Mary,  the  youngest,  is  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Mullnix,  of  the  New  York 
Conference.  Mr.  Boehm  bought  a  beautiful  place 
on  Staten  Island,  where  he  has  lived  since  1837 
like  an  aged  patriarch,  beloved  by  all  who 
know  him.  His  wife,  after  intense  suffering, 
died  in  holy  triumph,  26th  of  August,  1853. 

Mr.  Boehm  has  been  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  sixty-four  years  and  a 
minister  sixty-two.  He  has  held  important 
positions  in  the  Church,  and  has  several  times 
been  a  member  of  the  General  Conference.  He 
is  distinguished  for  his  vivid  recollection  of  men, 
places,  and  dates.  He  is  a  historical  encyclope- 
dia, history  embodied.  He  is  full,  and  is  list- 
ened to  with  profound  interest  as  he  dwells 
upon  the  thrilling  scenes  in  which  he  was  a 
prominent  actor,  and  now  almost  the  sole  sur- 
vivor. He  scrupulously  regards  the  truth.  He 
never  draws  upon  his  imagination  for  facts,  or 
to  embellish  them.  He  is  fearful  of  exaggeration, 
of  coloring,  of  taking  poetic  license,  of  dressing 
a  thing  up  to  attract  attention.  With  him  all 
is  artless  simplicity  and  honest  statement  of 
things  as  they  actually  occurred.  He  does  not 
deal  in  "  fiction  founded  on  facts,"  but  he  is 
true  to  nature  and  to  life.  Therefore,  what  he 
says  is  reliable,  and  can  be  received  without 
any  grains  of  allowance. 

But  what  gives  a  charm  as  well  as  import- 
ance to  the  venerable  man  is  his  acquaintance 
with  Asbury  and  his  knowledge  of  the  fathers. 
There  is  no  man  living  that  has  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  Bishops  Asbury,  Whatcoat,  and  M'Ken- 
dree  as  Henry  Boehm.  He  traveled  with  Bishop 
Asbury  fifty  thousand  miles  on  horseback,  at- 
tended with  him  forty  Annual  Conferences, 
heard  him  preach  over  a  thousand  times,  and 
says  "  never  without  pleasure  and  profit." 
Think  of  the  mountains  they  climbed,  the  val- 
leys they  descended,  the  rivers  they  crossed! 
He  was  with  him  in  storm  and  sunshine,  put 
up  with  him  in  hundreds  of  families,  slept  with 
him,  watched  over  him  when  sick,  carried  him 
in  his  arms  when  too  feeble-  to  walk.  He  has 
the  highest  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the 
apostolic  Asbury,  and  frequently  mentions  him 
with  tears.  He  relates  many  an  interesting 
anecdote  and  thrilling  incident  connected  with 
the  Bishop  that  has  never  appeared   in  print. 


He  considers  Bishop  Asbury  the  greatest  man 
he  ever  saw,  and  has  but  little  patience  with 
those  who  underestimate  him,  and  says  "cir- 
cumstances made  him."  Father  Boehm  inquires 
why  circumstances  did  not  make  other  men. 

He  not  only  knew  familiarly  the  early  bish- 
ops, but  was  acquainted  with  all  the  great  men 
of  Methodism  throughout  the  country.  He 
heard  them  preach  at  the  different  Conferences, 
and  kept  a  record  of  their  texts  and  themes. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  early  preachers, 
heard  Robert  Strawbridge,  the  first  Methodist 
missionary  in  Maryland,  and  Benjamin  Abbott; 
knew  William  Watters  and  Philip  Gatch,  the 
first  two  American  Methodists  that  entered  the 
traveling  connection.  He  has  been  at  the  house 
of  each — was  their  guest.  Again,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  fathers  of  Methodist  fathers 
in  the  Gospel.  Rev.  Henry  Smith  is  ninety- 
four  years  old ;  and  yet  father  Boehm  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  father,  and  put  up  at  his 
house.  Dr.  Shadrack  Bostwick  was  one  of  the 
fathers;  and  yet  Henry  Boehm  was  acquainted 
with  his  father,  and  used  to  preach  at  his  house 
in  Maryland,  and  was  on  St.  Martin's  circuit 
when  he  died.  Bishop  M'Kendree  was  one  of 
the  fathers,  but  Mr.  Boehm  was  acquainted 
with  the  Bishop's  father,  James  M'Kendree, 
and  used  to  preach  at  his  house.  Dr.  Edward 
White  he  well  knew,  the  nephew  of  Thomas 
White,  Asbury 's  friend  in  the  Revolution.  Dr. 
White  was  a  member  of  the  Church  before  his 
uncle  Thomas.  The  Doctor  induced  Joseph 
Everett  to  hear  Mr.  Asbury  preach.  He  was 
awakened  and  converted,  and  went  out  from 
Dr.  White's  house  to  travel  in  the  itinerancy, 
and  died  there  in  1810, 

He  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  great 
men  of  Methodism  among  the  laity — General 
Lee,  Governor  Bassett,  Harry  Ennalls,  Sheriff 
Downs,  Governor  Van  Cortland,  Henry  Foxall, 
father  Bern  is,  and  others.  Scores  of  camp  meet- 
ings he  attended  in  different  States  with  Bishops 
Asbury  and  M'Kendree,  and  each  was  a  host 
in  himself  in  holding  forth.  No  man  now  liv- 
ing ever  had  as  good  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  giants,  the  master  workmen,  the  mightiest 
men  make  their  mightiest  efforts,  or  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  strong  men  of  Methodism, 
the  early  Methodist  fathers,  as  Henry  Boehm, 

As  a  man  he  is  distinguished  for  mildness 
and  evenness  of  temper.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school.  He  understands  true  courtesy. 
As  a  preacher  he  is  remarkable  for  brevity. 
He  understands  the  power  of  condensation.  He 
soon  gets  at  the  pith  of  a  subject,  and  never 
takes  a  text  for  a  motto.  He  expounds  the 
Word  of  God,  and  tries  to  give  his  hearers  the 
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meaning  of  the  writer — the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 
He  is  a  great  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  has  the 
best  knowledge  of  it  of  any  man  I  ever  knew, 
not  merel)^  the  words  so  as  to  repeat  them,  but 
the  truths  revealed.  Like  the  venerated  Asbury, 
it  is  his  custom  to  read  the  Book  of  Revelation 
on  Sunday,  because  it  was  inspired  on  that  day. 
Father  Boehm  loves  to  dig  in  the  rich  mines  of 
Scripture.  He  delights  to  explain  difficult  pas- 
sages, and  is  as  familiar  with  the  Book  of  Rev- 
elation as  the  alphabet.  Father  Boehm  is  a 
cheerful,  happy  old  man.  He  lives  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  is  no  croaker,  making  invidious  com- 
parison of  the  present  with  the  past.  He  hon- 
ors the  past  but  does  not  undervalue  the  pres- 
ent, and  has  bright  anticipations  of  the  future. 
He  has  not  outlived  his  usefulness  or  his  enjoy- 
ment. 

Father  Boehm  is  not  only  a  great  reader  of 
the  Bible  but  of  other  books.  He  is  well- 
read — posted  up.  He  takes  as  great  an  inter- 
est in  Church  and  national  affairs  as  he  did  in 
his  palmy  days.  He  knows  he  is  soon  to  pass 
away,  but  feels  no  jealousy  concerning  those 
who  fill  the  places  he  can  no  longer  occupy. 
On  the  contrary,  he  rejoices  that  strong  young 
men  are  raised  up  to  catch  the  falling  flag-staff 
from  the  trembling  hands  of  the  veterans  to 
bear  it  on  to  glory  and  to  victory.  I  heard 
him  say  in  1845,  at  the  New  Jersey  Conference, 
in  looking  at  a  class  of  noble  young  men,  "  The 
Lord  has  given  me  grace  to  say,  '  You  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease.' " 

The  portrait  which  accompanies  this  article 
is  correct,  as  any  one  can  see  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  original.  It  does  ample  justice  to  his 
strongly-marked  features,  and  his  aged  and  in- 
telligent countenance.  He  is  about  five  feet 
four  inches  high,  stout  built,  a  strong  constitu- 
tion and  vigorous  frame,  with  blue  eyes  and  a 
face  that  denotes  intelligence  and  decision.  His 
beautiful  gray  locks  have  adorned  the  pulpit 
for  sixty-two  years,  and  the  reader  can  judge 
of  his  powers  of  endurance  when  he  learns  that 
father  Boehm  has  rode  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  on  horseback  to  preach  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  He  is  the  last  link 
that  binds  us  to  a  noble  race  of  men,  and 
the  last  of  Bishop  Asbury's  traveling  compan- 
ions; and  he  alone  is  left  to  tell  their  story. 
He  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  junior  brethren 
of  the  New  York  and  Newark  Conferences. 
He  is  highly  honored,  and  his  name  is  like 
"ointment  poured  forth."  His  elder  brethren 
greatly  venerate  him,  for  he  is  an  elder  among 
elders. 

The  readers  of  the  Repository  will,  no  doubt, 
be  glad  to  learn  that  father  Boehm  has  kept  a 


journal  for  most  of  his  life,  consisting  of  some 
thousand  pages,  and  has  spent  a  part  of  the 
last  ten  years  in  drawing  from  memory's  store, 
in  connection  with  his  journals,  recollections  of 
men  and  scenes  for  over  threescore  years  in 
the  ministry.  The  result  is  two  volumes  that 
will  soon  be  published.  They  will  throw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  early  history  of  Meth- 
odism, correct  some  errors  into  which  others  have 
fallen,  give  new  facts  and  incidents  concerning 
our  early  bishops,  early  Churches,  and  the  laity 
as  well  as  the  ministry,  and  thus  when  dead 
the  venerable  and  venerated  Boehm  will  speak 
not  only  by  his  pure  name  and  spotless  exam- 
ple, but  by  his  reminiscences  of  the  past.  May 
his  sun  set  without  a  cloud,  to  rise  in  glory, 
and  the  twilight  of  his  evening  melt  away  into 
the  morning  of  an  eternal  day! 
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BY     HARRIET     M.     BEAN, 


Is  this  the  city,  mother, 

With  the  houses  up  so  high? 
I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  place, 

But  what  a  cloudy  sky  ! 
1  'd  rather  walk  upon  the  ground 

Than  on  this  stone  and  brick ; 
0,  how  the  folks  are  hurrying, 

I  guess  somebody  's  sick. 

How  nice  the  ladies  dress,  mother, 

And  0,  how  proud  they  look  ! 
Let  's  go  and  find  some  pretty  flowers 

Or  walk  beside  a  brook. 
Are  there  no  brooks  nor  trees,  mother, 

Within  this  great  big  place? 
No  birds,  no  flowers,  no  little  rills, 

No  butterflies  to  chase? 

0,  let  's  go  home  again,  mother, 

'T  is  there  so  nice  and  still, 
Where  we  can  roam  the  clover-fields 

Or  hasten  up  the  hill; 
Where  the  flowers  are  sweetly  blooming 

And  the  waters  gently  flow — 
To  our  own  dear  home,  0  mother, 

Let  us  quickly,  quickly  go! 


MARRIAGE  OF  CANA. 


BY     MRS.     S.     TAYLOR     GRI8W0LD, 


Look  on  the  water,  0,  Spirit  Divine! 
See  it  acknowledge  thee — blush  into  wine. 

Look  on  our  hearts  as  we  kneel  at  thy  shrine 
Change  them  as  water  was  changed  into  wine. 
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JAMES  STANFOKD ;   OR,  THE  SEEKER. 


Bt     W.     H.     MORRISON. 


AMONG  the  many  thousand  readers  of  the 
Ladies'  Repository  there  are,  perhaps,  none 
who  have  not  observed  that  its  object  is  of  a 
higher  and  nobler  kind  than  that  of  merely 
contributing  to  their  amusement.  It  is  with 
this  view  that  I  have  endeavored  to  portray 
the  faithful  history  of  a  seeker.  The  first  time 
I  remember  hearing,  or  rather  of  noticing  the 
term  was  in  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
respecting  the  merits  of  a  popular  poet,  when 
his  religious  opinions  being  adverted  to  it  was 
mentioned  that  in  a  letter  to  a  brother  poet  of 
equal  celebrity  he  described  himself  as  a  seeker. 
I  was  struck  with  the  word  and  its  application. 
I  had  never  met  with  the  fool  who  saith  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God,  and,  though  I  had  known 
many  deniers  of  revelation,  yet  a  seeker  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  was  applied  appeared 
a  new  character.  But  on  reflection  I  found  it 
an  epithet  applicable  to  thousands,  and  adopted 
it  as  a  title  to  the  present  sketch. 

James  Stanford  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  min- 
ister who  had  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  small 
congregation  a  few  miles  from  B.  His  father 
was  not  what  the  world  calls  a  man  of  talent, 
but  he  possessed  what  is  far  beyond  talents — 
piety  and  humility.  In  his  own  heart  he  felt 
his  Bible  to  be  true;  its  words  were  as  a  lamp 
within  him,  and  from  his  heart  he  poured  forth 
its  doctrine,  its  hopes,  and  consolations  to  others 
with  a  fervor  and  an  earnestness  which  faith  only 
can  inspire.  It  is  not  the  thunder  of  declama- 
tion, the  pomp  of  eloquence,  the  majesty  of 
rhetoric,  the  rounded  period,  and  the  glow  of 
imagery  which  can  chain  the  listening  soul 
and  melt  down  the  heart  of  the  unbeliever  as 
metals  yield  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  Show 
me  the  hoary -headed  preacher,  who  carries  sin- 
cerity in  his  very  look  and  in  his  very  tones, 
who  is  animated  because  faith  inspires  him, 
and  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  own  heart  his 
mouth  speaketh,  and  there  is  the  man  from 
whose  tongue  truth  floweth  as  from  the  lips  of 
an  apostle,  and  the  small,  still  voice  of  con- 
science echoes  to  his  words,  while  hope  burns, 
and  the  judgment  becomes  convinced.  Where 
faith  is  not  in  the  preacher  none  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  hearer. 

Such  a  man  was  the  father  of  James  Stan- 
ford, as  during  that  period  he  had  not  become 
a  seeker,  nor  did  he  differ  from  other  children 
of  his  age.  There  was,  indeed,  a  thoughtfulness 
and  sensibility  about  his  character;  but  these 
were  by  no  means  so  remarkable  as  to  require 


particular  notice,  nor  did  they  mark  his  boy- 
hood in  a  peculiar  degree.  The  truth  which 
from  hia  childhood  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear  from  his  father's  lips  he  had  never  doubted, 
but  he  felt  their  truth  as  he  felt  his  father's 
love,  for  both  had  been  imparted  to  him  together. 
He  had  fixed  upon  the  profession  of  a  surgeon, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  a 
distant  city  to  attend  a  medical  school.  He 
was  a  zealous  student,  and  his  progress  realized 
the  fondest  wishes  and  anticipations  of  his  par- 
ents. It  was  during  his  second  session  that 
James  was  induced  by  some  of  his  fellow-col- 
legians to  become  a  member  of  a  debating- 
society.  It  was  composed  of  many  bold  and 
ambitious  young  men,  who,  in  the  confidence 
of  their  hearts,  rashly  dared  to  meddle  with 
things  too  high  for  them.  There  were  many 
among  them  who  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of 
manliness  to  avow  their  skepticism,  and  who 
gloried  in  scoffing  at  the  eternal  truths  which 
had  lighted  the  souls  of  their  fathers  when  the 
darkness  of  death  fell  upon  their  eyelids.  It 
is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  youth  to  appear 
wise  above  what  is  written.  There  were  many 
such  among  those  with  whom  James  Stanford 
now  associated.  From  them  he  first  heard  the 
truths  which  had  been  poured  into  his  infant 
ear  from  his  father's  lips  attacked,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  scoff'er  rail  against  them.  His 
first  feeling  was  horror,  and  he  shuddered  at 
the  impiety  of  his  friends.  He  rose  to  combat 
their  objections  and  refute  their  arguments,  but 
he  withdrew  not  from  the  society  of  the  wicked. 
"Week  succeeded  week,  and  he  became  a  leading 
member  of  the  club.  He  was  no  longer  filled 
with  horror  at  the  bold  assertions  of  the  avowed 
skeptic,  nor  did  he  manifest  disgust  at  the  ribald 
jest.  As  night  silently  and  imperceptibly  creeps 
through  the  air,  deepening  shade  on  shade  till 
the  earth  lies  buried  in  its  darkness,  so  had  the 
gloom  of  doubt  crept  over  his  mind,  deepening 
and  darkening  till  his  soul  was  bewildered  in 
the  sunless  wilderness. 

The  members  acted  as  chairmen  of  the  society 
in  rotation,  and  in  his  turn  the  office  fell  upon 
James  Stanford.  For  the  first  time  he  seemed 
to  feel  conscious  of  the  darkness  in  which  his 
spirit  was  enveloped ;  conscience  haunted  him  as 
a  hound  followeth  its  prey,  and  still  its  small, 
still  voice  whispered,  "  Who  sitteth  in  the 
scorner's  chair."  The  words  seemed  burning  on 
his  memory.  He  tried  to  forget  them,  to  chase 
them  away,  to  speak  of,  to  listen  to  other 
things,  but  he  could  not.  "Who  sitteth  in  the 
scorner's  chair,"  rose  upon  his  mind  as  if 
printed  before  him — as  if  he  heard  the  words 
from  his  father's  tongue — as  though  they  would 
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rise  to  his  own  lips.  He  was  troubled — his 
conscience  smote  him — the  darkness  in  which 
his  soul  was  shrouded  was  made  visible.  He 
left  his  companions — he  hastened  to  his  lodgings 
and  wept.  But  his  tears  brought  not  back  the 
light  which  had  been  extinguished  within  him, 
nor  restored  the  hopes  which  the  pride  and 
rashness  of  reason  had  destroyed.  He  had  be- 
come the  willing  prisoner  of  doubt,  and  it  now 
held  him  in  its  cold  and  iron  grasp,  struggling 
in  despair. 

Reason,  or  rather  the  self-sufficient  arrogance 
of  fancied  talent  which  frequently  assumes  its 
name,  endeavored  to  suppress  the  whisperings 
of  conscience  in  his  breast;  and  in  such  a  state 
of  mind  was  James  Stanford  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  death-bed  of  his  father. 
It  was  Winter,  and  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the 
ground,  and  there  was  no  conveyance  to  B. 
till  the  following  day;  but  ere  the  morrow 
came  eternity  might  be  between  him  and  his 
parent.  He  had  wandered  from  the  doctrines 
that  parent  had  taught,  but  no  blight  had  yet 
fallen  on  the  affections  of  his  heart.  He  hur- 
ried forth  on  foot,  and,  having  traveled  all 
night  in  sorrow  and  in  anxiety,  before  daybreak 
he  arrived  at  the  home  of  his  infancy.  Two  of 
the  elders  of  the  congregation  stood  before  the 
door. 

"You  are  just  in  time,  James,"  said  one  of 
them  mournfully,  "for  he  can't  stand  it  long 
now,  and  he  has  prayed  earnestly  that  he  might 
only  be  spared  till  you  arrived." 

James  wept  aloud. 

"  0,  try  and  compose  yourself,  dear  sir !"  said 
the  elder.  "  Your  distress  may  break  the  peace 
with  which  he  is  likely  to  pass  away.  It  is  a 
hard  trial,  I  am  aware — a  visitation  to  us  all — 
but  you  know,  James,  we  must  not  mourn  as 
those  who  have  no  hope." 

"  Hope !"  groaned  the  agonized  son  as  he 
entered  the  house.  He  went  toward  the  room 
where  his  father  lay.  His  mother  and  his 
brethren  sat  weeping  around  the  bed. 

"James!"  said  his  afflicted  mother  as  she 
arose  and  flung  her  arms  around  his  neck.  The 
dying  man  heard  the  name  of  his  first-born ;  his 
languid  eyes  brightened ;  he  endeavored  to  raise 
himself  upon  his  pillow;  he  stretched  forth  his 
feeble  hand. 

"James!  my  own  James!"  he  exclaimed, 
"you  have  come,  my  son;  my  prayer  is  heard, 
and  I  can  die  in  peace.  I  longed  to  see  you, 
for  my  spirit  was  troubled  on  your  account — 
sore  and  sadly  troubled,  for  there  were  expres- 
sions in  your  last  letter  that  made  me  tremble; 
that  made  me  fearful  that  the  pride  of  human 
wisdom  was  lifting  up  the  heart  of  my  son  and 


leading  his  judgment  into  the  dark  paths  of 
error  and  unbelief.  But  0,  those  tears  are  not 
the  tears  of  an  unbeliever!" 

He  sank  back  exhausted.  James  trembled. 
He  again  raised  his  head. 

"Get  the  Book,"  said  he  feebly,  "and  James 
will  lead  us  in  worship.  It  is  the  last  time  we 
shall  all  join  together  in  praise  on  this  earth, 
and  it  will  be  the  last  time  I  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  my  son  in  prayer,  and  it  is  long  since 
I  heard  it.     Sing  the  hymn, 

'  The  hour  of  ray  departure  's  come,' 

and  read  the  twenty-third  Psalm." 

James  did  as  his  dying  parent  requested,  and 
as  he  kneeled  by  the  bedside  and  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  prayer  his  conscience  smote  him,  agony 
pierced  his  soul,  and  his  tongue  faltered.  He 
now  became  a  seeker,  seeking  mercy  and  truth 
at  the  same  moment,  and  in  the  agitation  of  his 
spirit  his  secret  thoughts  were  revealed,  his 
doubts  were  manifested.  A  deep  groan  issued 
from  the  dying  bed.  The  voice  of  the  suppliant 
failed  him — his  amen  died  upon  his  lips — he 
started  to  his  feet  in  confusion. 

"  My  son !  my  son !"  feebly  cried  the  dying 
man,  "  you  have  lifted  your  eyes  to  the  mount- 
ains of  vanity,  and  the  pride  of  reason  has 
darkened  your  heart,  but  as  yet  it  has  not 
hardened  it.  0,  James,  remember  the  last 
words  of  your  dying  father.  '  Seek  and  ye  shall 
find!'  Pray  with  a  humble  and  a  contrite 
heart,  and  in  your  last  hour  you  will  have  as 
I  have  now  a  light  to  guide  you  through  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

He  called  his  wife  and  his  other  children 
around  him;  he  blessed  them;  he  strove  to  com- 
fort them ;  he  committed  them  to  His  care,  who 
is  the  husband  of  the  widow  and  the  father  of 
the  fatherless.  The  luster  that  shone  in  his 
eyes  for  a  moment  as  he  besought  a  blessing 
on  them  vanished  away;  his  head  sank  back 
upon  his  pillow;  a  low  moan  was  heard,  and 
the  tie  which  bound  soul  and  body  together 
was  sundered,  and  his  spirit  passed  into  the 
realms  of  eternal  peace. 

His  father's  death  threw  a  blight  upon  the 
prospects  of  James.  He  no  longer  possessed 
the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies,  and,  in 
order  to  support  himself  and  assist  his  mother, 
he  engaged  himself  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  of  wealth.  But  there  his  doubts 
followed  him,  and  melancholy  sat  upon  his 
breast.  He  had  thoughtlessly,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, stepped  into  the  gloomy  paths  of  un- 
belief, and  anxiously  he  groped  to  retrace  his 
steps.  But  it  was  as  a  blind  man  stumbles, 
and  in  wading  through  the  maze  of  controversy 
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for  a  guide,  his  way  became  more  intricate,  and 
the  darkness  of  his  mind  more  intense.  He 
repented  that  he  had  ever  listened  to  the  words 
of  the  scoffer  or  sat  in  the  chair  of  the  scorner. 
But  he  had  permitted  the  cold  mists  of  skepti- 
cism to  gather  round  his  mind  till  even  the 
affections  of  his  heart  became  blighted  by  their 
influence.  He  was  now  a  solitary  man  shun- 
ning society,  and  at  those  hours  when  his 
pupils  were  not  under  his  charge  he  would 
wander  alone  in  the  forest  or  by  the  river, 
brooding  over  unutterable  thoughts,  and  com- 
muning with  despair,  for  he  sought  not,  as  is 
the  manner  of  many,  to  instill  the  poison  that 
had  destroyed  his  own  peace  into  the  minds  of 
others.  He  carried  his  punishment  in  his  soul, 
and  was  silent — in  the  soul  that  was  doubting 
its  own  existence.  Of  all  hypochondriacs,  to  me 
the  unbeliever  seems  the  most  absurd.  For  can 
matter  think?  can  it  reason?  can  it  doubt?  Is 
it  not  the  thing  that  doubts  which  distrusts  its 
own  being?  Often  when  he  so  wandered  the  last 
words  of  his  father — "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  " — 
were  whispered  in  his  heart  as  though  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  had  breathed  them  over 
him.  Then  would  he  raise  his  hands  in  agony, 
and  his  prayer  rose  from  the  solitude  of  the 
woods. 

After  acting  about  two  years  as  tutor  he 
returned  to  college  and  completed  his  studies. 
Having  with  difficulty,  from  the  scantiness  of 
his  means,  obtained  his  diplomas  he  commenced 
practice  in  his  native  village.  His  brothers  and 
sisters  had  arrived  at  manhood  and  womanhood, 
and  his  mother  enjoyed  a  small  annuity.  Al- 
most from  boyhood  he  had  been  deeply  attached 
to  Mary  Porter,  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring 
farmer,  and  about  three  years  after  he  had 
commenced  practice  she  bestowed  on  him  her 
hand.  She  was  all  that  his  heart  could  wish — 
meek,  gentle,  and  affectionate — and  her  anxious 
love  threw  a  gleam  of  sunshine  over  the  mel- 
ancholy that  had  settled  upon  his  soul.  Often 
when  he  fondly  gazed  in  her  eyes,  where  affec- 
tion beamed,  the  hope  of  immortality  would 
flash  through  his  bosom;  for  one  so  good,  so 
made  of  all  that  renders  virtue  dear,  but  to  be 
born  to  die  and  to  be  no  more  he  deemed  im- 
possible. 

They  had  been  married  about  nine  years,  and 
Mary  had  become  the  mother  of  four  fair  chil- 
dren, when  in  one  day  death  entered  their  dwell- 
ing and  robbed  them  of  two  of  their  little  ones. 
The  neighbors  had  gathered  together  to  comfort 
them,  and  the  mother  in  silent  anguish  wept 
over  her  babes.  But  the  father  stood  tearless 
and  stricken  with  grief,  as  though  his  hopes 
were   sealed   up   in   the   coffin    of   his   children. 


In  his  agony  he  uttered  words  of  strange  mean- 
ing. The  doubts  of  the  seeker  burst  forth  in 
the  accents  of  despair.  The  neighbors  gazed  at 
each  other.  They  had  before  had  doubts  of  the 
religious  principles  of  Dr.  Stanford;  now  those 
doubts  were  confirmed.  In  the  bitterness  of 
his  grief  he  had  spoken  of  the  grave  as  the 
eternal  prison  of  the  dead,  and  of  futurity  and 
a  resurrection  as  things  he  hoped  for  but 
believed  not. 

His  words  were  circulated  through  the  village 
and  over  the  country,  and  as  they  spread  they 
were  exaggerated.  Many  began  to  regard  him 
as  an  unsafe  man  to  visit  a  death -bed,  where 
he  might  attempt  to  rob  the  dying  of  the  ever- 
lasting hope,  which  enables  them  to  triumph  over 
the  last  enemy.  His  practice  fell  off,  and  the 
wants  of  his  family  increased.  He  was  no  long- 
er able  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  respecta- 
bility; his  coat  had  already  become  threadbare, 
and  he  gave  up  assembling  with  his  family 
among  the  congregation  over  which  his  father 
had  been  pastor.  His  circumstances  aggravated 
the  gloom  of  his  mind,  and  for  a  time  he 
became  not  a  seeker,  but  one  who  abandoned 
himself  to  callousness  and  despair.  Even  the 
affection  of  his  wife — which  knew  no  change, 
but  rather  increased  as  afiliction  and  misfortune 
came  upon  them — with  the  smiles  and  affection 
of  his  children  became  irksome.  Their  love  in- 
creased his  misery.  His  own  house  was  all  but 
forsaken,  and  the  blacksmith's  shop  became 
his  consulting-room,  the  village  bar-room  his 
laboratory.  Misery  and  contempt  hightened 
the  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  which  rested 
on  his  mind.  To  his  anguish  and  excitement 
he  had  now  added  habits  of  intemperance;  his 
health  became  a  wreck,  and  he  sank  upon  his 
bed  a  miserable  and  a  ruined  man.  The  shad- 
ows of  death  seemed  lowering  over  him,  and  he 
lay  trembling,  shrinking  from  its  approach, 
shuddering  and  brooding  over  the  cheerless,  the 
horrible  thought — annihilation!  But  even  then 
his  poor  Mary  watched  over  him  with  a  love 
stronger  than  death.  She  strove  to  cheer  him 
with  the  thought  that  he  would  still  live — that 
they  would  again  be  happy. 

"  0,  my  husband !"  cried  she,  fondly,  "  yield 
not  to  despair — seek  and  ye  shall  find !" 

"  0  heavens,  Mary !"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  have 
sought!  I  have  sought!  I  have  been  a  seeker 
till  now;  but  truth  flees  from  me,  hope  mocks 
me,  and  the  terrors  of  death  only  find  me !" 

"  Kneel  with  me,  my  children,"  she  cried ; 
"let  us  pray  for  mercy  and  peace  of  mind  for 
your  poor  father." 

And  the  fond  wife  and  her  offspring  kneeled 
around    the   bed   where   her   husband    lay.     A 
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gleam  of  joy  passed  over  the  sick  man's  coun- 
tenance as  the  voice  of  her  supplication  rose 
upon  his  ear,  and  a  ray  of  hope  fell  upon  his 
heart. 

"  Amen !"  he  uttered  as  she  arose,  and 
"Amen!"  responded  their  children. 

On  the  bed  of  sickness  his  heart  had  been 
humbled;  he  had,  as  it  were,  seen  death  face  to 
face,  and  the  nearer  it  approached  the  stronger 
assurances  did  he  feel  of  the  immortality  he 
had  dared  to  doubt.  He  arose  from  his  bed  a 
new  man;  hope  illumined,  and  faith  began  to 
glow  in  his  bosom.  His  doubts  were  vanquished, 
his  fears  dispelled.  He  had  sought  and  at 
length  found — found  the  joys  and  hopes  of  the 
Christian.  He  regained  the  esteem  of  men  and 
again  prospered ;  and  this  was  the  advice  of 
the  seeker  to  his  children,  "  Avoid  trusting  to 
reason  when  it  would  flatter  you  with  your 
own  wisdom,  for  it  begetteth  doubt,  doubt  un- 
belief, unbelief  despair,  and  despair  death." 
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THE  colony  of  Georgia  was  established  under 
a  royal  charter  granted  in  the  year  1732. 
Its  name  was  given  in  complimebt  to  George 
the  Second,  of  England,  under  whose  auspices 
it  was  commenced.  The  government  of  the 
province  was  vested  in  trustees,  who  were  re- 
quired to  report  their  proceedings  annually. 
The  object  of  the  undertaking  was  twofold; 
namely,  as  a  drain  to  the  redundant  population 
of  England,  especially  of  London,  and  as  an 
asylum  for  such  foreign  Protestants  as  were 
subjected  to  Popish  persecution.  James  Ogle- 
thorpe,- Esq.,  one  of  the  trustees,  who  was  after- 
ward promoted  to  the  rank  of  General,  was 
appointed  Governor.  Among  the  trustees  there 
were  some  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Churchmen. 
The  scheme  attracted  great  attention  and  was 
encouraged  by  individual  munificence,  and  a 
grant  of  money  by  Parliament.  During  the 
first  year  the  trustees  received  from  the  public 
upward  of  three  thousand,  seven  hundred  pounds, 
besides  large  quantities  of  Bibles,  Testaments, 
religious  books,  hornbooks,  furniture,  and  other 
articles. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1733,  Governor 
Oglethorpe  arrived  in  Georgia  with  the  first 
company  of  settlers,  consisting  of  forty  families 
numbering  upward  of  one  hundred  persons,  all 
of  whom  were  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
After  remaining  in  Georgia  about  fifteen  months, 
applying  himself  diligently  in  distributing  the 


land  among  the  settlers,  and  maturing  plans 
for  building  the  necessary  towns  and  fortifica- 
tions, Governor  Oglethorpe  returned  to  England. 
His  report  of  the  successes  which  attended  his 
undertaking  gave  increased  popularity  to  the 
enterprise,  and  great  numbers  of  people  from 
England  and  Germany,  some  of  whom  were 
persons  of  property,  hastened  to  the  colony. 
While  the  Governor  was  making  arrangements 
to  take  over  a  second  company  of  emigrants, 
application  was  made  to  some  of  the  Oxford 
Methodists  to  settle  in  the  colony  as  clergymen. 
Governor  Oglethorpe  well  knew  and  appreciated 
the  sterling  character  of  the  Wesleys,  and  was 
a  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  family.  Sam- 
uel Wesley,  jr.,  elder  brother  of  John  and 
Charles,  addressed  two  poems  to  him,  from  one 
of  which  we  extract  the  following  stanza: 

"  In  distant  climes  a  safe  a.sylum  give, 

Where  friendless  want,  not  criminals,  may  run 
Where  faith  divine  and  virtue  may  revive 
And  flourish  kindly  in  another  sun." 

After  mature  consideration,  prayer,  and  ad- 
vice, John  Wesley  consented  to  go  as  a  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians  of  Georgia  and  Charles  as 
secretary  to  the  Governor.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Benjamin  Ingham,  one  of  the  Oxford 
Methodists,  and  Charles  Delamotte,  son  of  a 
London  merchant.  They  embarked  with  Gov- 
ernor Oglethorpe  and  upward  of  one  hundred 
emigrants  on  board  the  "Simmons,"  October 
14,  1735,  and  arrived  at  Savannah  February  5, 
1736,  The  labors  and  suflferings  of  the  Wesleys 
in  Georgia  are  matters  fully  recorded  in  their 
interesting  journals  and  letters,  but  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  our  present  design, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  White- 
field's  mission  to  America,  or  tend  to  illustrate 
it.  From  a  letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  April,  1736,  written  at  Savannah,  February 
14th,  of  the  same  year,  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
pedition comprised  six  large  ships,  and,  though 
the  passage  was  long  and  stormy,  not  one  soul 
was  lost;  that  there  had  been  great  improve- 
ment at  Savannah;  "about  two  hundred  houses 
regularly  built,  some  of  which  let  at  thirty 
pounds  sterling  a  year,"  and  that  the  other 
towns  were  "  in  a  flourishing  condition,  beyond 
any  colony  ever  known  in  so  short  a  time." 

John  Wesley  in  a  letter  dated  Savannah,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1737,  writes  thus  characteristically  to 
a  friend  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford :  "  Mr.  Ing- 
ham has  left  Savannah  for  some  months,  and  lives 
at  a  house  built  for  him  a  few  miles  off,  near 
the  Indian  town,  so  that  I  have  now  no  fellow- 
laborer  but  Mr.  Delamotte,  who  has  taken  the 
charge   of    between    thirty    and    forty   children. 
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There  is,  therefore,  great  need  that  God  should 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  some  to  come  over  to 
us  and  labor  with  us  in  this  harvest.  .  .  . 
By  these  labors  of  love  might  any  that  desire 
it  be  trained  up  for  the  harder  task  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  The  difficulties 
he  must  then  encounter  God  only  knows;  prob- 
ably martyrdom  would  conclude  them.  But 
those  we  have  hitherto  met  with  have  been 
small,  and  only  terrible  at  a  distance,"  etc, — 
Gentlema7i' s  Magazine,  1737,  p.  575. 

George  Whitefield,  while  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  1737,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  religious  society  in  that  institution, 
which  was  called  in  derision  the  "holy  club." 
This  society  had  been  in  existence  since  the 
year  1729,  and  had  been  presided  over  by  John 
Wesley,  the  members  of  which  are  known  in 
history  as  the  Oxford  Methodists.  When  the 
Wesleys  left  England  for  Georgia,  Whitefield 
became  the  leader  of  the  little  band  at  the 
University,  where  it  was  his  intention  at  the 
time  to  remain,  at  least  for  some  years  after  his 
ordination.  This  he  intended  to  do  both  from 
inclination  and  at  the  solicitation  of  Sir  John 
Philip,  who  promised  to  allow  him  thirty  pounds 
a  year  for  his  support.  The  following  June  he 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Benson,  when  but 
twenty-one  years  and  six  months  old,  and  that, 
too,  in  contravention  of  the  Bishop's  rule  not 
to  ordain  any  under  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
The  good  Bishop  also  told  him  that  he  had 
made  provision  for  him  "of  two  little  parishes, 
but  since  you  choose  to  be  at  Oxford  I  am  well 
pleased."  The  "two  little  parishes"  and  the 
"thirty  pounds  a  year,"  and  that  a  gratuity, 
sound  strangely  now  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  one  who,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  refused  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  with  permission  to  travel  half  the 
year,  and  whose  fame  has  since  filled  the  world. 
But  if  the  offer  had  been  eight  thousand  pounds 
instead  of  as  many  hundred  it  would  have  had 
no  more  influence  upon  him,  for  like  his  friend 
and  father  in  the  Gospel,  John  Wesley,  he 
already  looked  upon  the  world  as  his  parish. 

But  he  was  soon  called  to  leave  the  scene  of 
his  first  and  favorite  labors  among  the  univers- 
ity students,  the  prisoners,  the  children,  and 
the  poor  for  the  great  and  fashionable  metropo- 
lis of  the  kingdom.     At  the  urgent  request  of 

his    friend,    Rev,    Mr.    B n,    curate    at    the 

Tower  in  London,  and  with  tlie  consent  of  his 
patron,  Sir  John  Philip,  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1736,  "  with  fear  and  trembling,"  he  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  went  to  London  to  officiate  in 
the  place  of  his  friend  during  his  absence  in 
Hampshire,  whither  he  had  gone  for  a  similar 


purpose.  While  in  London  Whitefield  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  common  duties  of  the 
Tower  curate,  but  visited  the  soldiers  in  the 
infirmary  and  barracks,  read  prayers  every 
evening  at  Wapping  Chapel,  and  preached  at 
Ludgate  prison  every  Tuesday.  He  says,  "  God 
was  pleased  to  give  me  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tower."  The  chapel 
was  crowded,  and,  in  fact,  he  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  notwithstanding  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Philip,  his  biographer,  that  "the  Tower" 
was  "  an  unlikely  quarter  for  attraction  or 
effect." 

When  he  had  been  about  a  month  in  the 
metropolis  he  received  letters  from  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  and  their  fellow-laborer,  Mr. 
Ingham,  from  Georgia,  which,  he  says,  "  fired  my 
soul,  and  made  me  long  to  go  abroad  for  God 
too."  But  thinking  he  was  too  weak  to  endure 
a  sea  voyage,  and  having  "  no  outward  call,"  he 
endeavored  to  suppress  his  convictions,  but  all  to 
no  purpose,  for,  says  he,  "  I  felt  at  times  such 
a  strong  attraction  in  my  soul  toward  Georgia 
that  I  thought  it  almost  irresistible."  After 
remaining  in  London  another  month  he  returned 
to  his  little  charge,  and  "  waited  upon  his  dea- 
conship"  at  Oxford.  Here  his  daily  meetings 
with  several  students  at  his  room  were  delight- 
ful. About  the  middle  of  November  he  was 
again  called  away  from  his  beloved  employment 
to  ofiiciate  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kinchin,  minister 
of  Dummer,  in  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Kinchin 
took  his  place  at  Oxford.  While  he  was  labor- 
ing at  Dummer  he  was  offered  a  very  profitable 
curacy  in  London,  but  he  had  no  inclination  to 
accept  it.  Indeed,  "  the  metropolis "  at  this 
time,  as  Mr.  Philip  aptly  observes,  "  was  to 
Whitefield  merely  the  way  to  America." 

When  he  had  been  thus  employed  about  a 
month,  with  his  mind  constantly  exercised  in 
relation  to  America,  he  received  information 
that  Charles  Wesley  had  arrived  at  London 
from  Georgia.  Then  came  a  letter  from  Charles 
himself,  telling  him  that  he  had  come  to  En- 
gland to  procure  laborers,  and  in  a  few  days 
after  this  came  another  from  John  Weslej^  from 
Georgia,  saying,  "  Only  Mr.  Delamotte  is  with 
me  till  God  stir  up  the  hearts  of  some  of  his 
servants,  who,  putting  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  shall  come  over  and  help  us,  where  the 
harvest  is  so  great  and  the  laborers  so  few. 
What  if  thou  art  the  man,  Mr.  Whitefield  V 
Upon  reading  this,  says  Whitefield,  "my  heart 
leaped  within  me,  and,  as  it  were,  echoed  to 
the  call,"  and  he  resolved  to  embark  for  America 
as  soon  as  the  way  should  open. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1737— New-Year's  day, 
old   stvle — he   went    to    Gloucester   to   see    the 
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Bishop  and  to  take  leave  of  his  mother  and 
other  relatives.  His  lordship,  as  usual,  received 
him  kindly,  approved  his  design,  wished  him 
much  success,  and  hoped  that  God  would  bless 
him  and  grant  him  great  success  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  important  mission.  But  his  rela- 
tives at  first  were  not  so  willing.  His  aged 
mother  wept  sorely,  and  others  "  urged  what 
pretty  preferment"  he  might  have  if  he  would 
remain  at  home.  But  at  length  they  grew 
more  calm,  and,  finding  him  determined,  op- 
posed him  no  longer.  While  here  his  congre- 
gations were  very  large,  and  he  modestly  says, 
"  I  began  to  grow  a  little  popular." 

During  the  month  of  February  he  visited 
Oxford,  and  spent  about  ten  days  there  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  his  college  exercise. 
Next  month  he  went  to  London  to  wait  upon 
the  Governor  and  the  honorable  trustees  of 
Georgia,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  graciously  re- 
ceived. He  was  also  presented  by  Governor 
Oglethorpe  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  kindly  procured  him  an  introduction  to 
the  Bishop  of  London.  Both  of  them  approved 
of  his  going  abroad,  and  the  former  was  pleased 
to  say,  "  he  would  take  particular  notice  of 
such  as  went  to  Georgia  if  they  did  not  go  out 
of  any  sinister  views." 

As  Governor  Oglethorpe,  whom  he  intended 
to  accompany  to  America,  expected  to  sail  every 
day,  Whitefield  remained  in  London  several 
weeks.  During  this  period  he  preached  more 
frequently  than  usual,  on  the  last  Sunday  four 
times,  to  constantly-increasing  numbers.  But  as 
Governor  Oglethorpe  was  delayed  and  not  likely 
to  embark  for  some  time,  Whitefield  made  a  visit 
to  his  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, where,  and  subsequently  at  Bristol  and 
Bath,  his  ministrations  were  attended  by  the 
most  wonderful  manifestations  of  Divine  power. 
At  Bath,  he  says  "God  stirred  up  some  elect 
ladies  to  give  upward  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  for  the  poor  of  Georgia."  When  he 
took  his  last  farewell  of  the  people  of  Bristol, 
high  and  low,  young  and  old,  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  many  even  followed  him  home 
weeping.  Next  day  he  was  employed  from 
early  morning  till  midnight  in  giving  spiritual 
advice  to  penitent  and  awakened  souls. 

The  latter  end  of  June  he  paid  his  final  visit 
to  Oxford,  where,  says  he,  "we  had,  as  it  were, 
a  general  rendezvous  of  the  Methodists."  Find- 
ing things  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  being 
anxious  to  enter  upon  his  mission,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  determined  to  remain  till  his 
departure  for  America.  Here  he  was  invited 
into  many  of  the  pulpits  both  on  the  Sabbath 
and  week-days,  and   he   usually  preached  nine 


times  a  week.  On  the  Sabbath  he  frequently 
preached  four  times,  besides  reading  prayers 
twice  or  thrice,  and  walking  ten  or  twelve  miles 
in  going  from  one  church  to  another.  The  con- 
gregations increased  continually,  and  sometimes 
so  many  came  to  the  holy  sacrament  that  the 
minister  was  obliged  to  consecrate  fresh  elements, 
and  the  "  stewards  found  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  carry  the  offerings  to  the  communion-table." 
So  great  were  the  crowds  that  constables  were 
placed  at  the  doors  within  and  without  to  pre- 
serve order  and  prevent  injury.  "  One  might, 
as  it  were,  walk  upon  the  people's  heads,  and 
thousands  went  away  from  the  largest  churches 
for  want  of  room."  On  Sunday  mornings  he 
preached  at  six  o'clock,  and  long  before  day  the 
streets  were  filled  with  people  going  to  Church 
with  lanterns  in  their  hands  and  conversing  on 
religious  subjects.  This  revival — to  call  it  by  a 
modern  name — or  "  great  awakening,"  continued 
for  about  three  months,  till  W^hitefield  took  his 
departure  from  England. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  labors  in  London 
many  of  the  clergy  were  very  friendly,  but  as 
the  work  progressed  some  became  displeased, 
and  complained  that  the  churches  were  so 
crowded  that  their  parishioners  were  excluded 
and  the  pews  spoiled.  Some  called  him  a  spir- 
itual pickpocket,  and  others  thought  he  used 
a  "  charm " — which,  indeed,  in  a  sense  was 
true — to  get  the  people's  money.  Application 
was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  silence 
him,  but,  knowing  Whitefield,  he  refused.  Two 
clergymen  denied  him  the  use  of  their  pulpits 
unless  he  would  renounce  a  certain  passage  in 
the  preface  to  his  published  sermon  on  regen- 
eration, and  another  called  him  a  "pragmatical 
rascal,"  and  vehemently  denounced  the  whole 
body  of  dissenters,  with  whom  Whitefield  thought 
it  "  quite  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God "  to 
associate,  and  whose  conversation  be  found 
"  savory." 

Notwithstanding  his  constant  and  arduous 
ministerial  labors  he  was  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing an  hour  every  evening  with  a  "  sweet  knot 
of  religious  intimates"  in  devotional  exercises, 
which  were  frequently  prolonged  till  midnight, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  whole  night  was  spent 
in  prayer  and  praise.  "  After,"  says  he,  "  1 
have  been  wearied  almost  to  death  in  preach- 
ing, writing,  and  conversation,  and  going  from 
place  to  place,  God  has  imparted  new  life  to 
my  soul." 

Whitefield's  great  popularity,  and  the  wide- 
spread religious  excitement  consequent  upon  his 
faithful,  eloquent,  and  successful  Gospel  eSbrts, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  caused  his  fame  to  get 
into  the  newspapers,  which,  being  repeated,  so 
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annoyed  him  that  he  sent  word  to  the  printer 
desiring  to  be  put  in  his  paper  no  more.  But 
the  printer  loved  "the  root  of  all  evil,"  and, 
being  paid  for  publishing  him,  he  refused  his 
request.  "  By  this  means,"  says  he,  "  people's 
curiosity  was  stirred  up  more  and  more."  His 
conduct  certainly  forms  a  contrast  with  that 
of  most  ministers  of  the  present  day.  But 
there  was  nothing  really  wrong  in  the  publica- 
tions, and  he  probably  was  over-sensitive  on 
the  subject.  One  piece,  at  least,  in  which  he 
is  concerned,  appeared  about  the  same  time 
that,  we  think,  deserves  to  be  perpetuated.  It 
is  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, 1737,  and  is  addressed  "To  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whitefield  on  His  Design  for  Georgia: 

"How  great,  how  just  thy  zeal,  advent'rous  youth, 
To  spread  in  heathen  climes  the  light  of  truth ! 
Go,  loved  of  heaven,  with  every  grace  refined, 
Inform,  enrapture  each  dark  Indian's  mind; 
Grateful  as  when  to  realms  long  hid  from  day 
The  cheerful  dawn  foreshows  the  solar  ray. 
How  great  thy  charity  whose  large  embrace 
Intends  the  eternal  weal  of  all  thy  race, 
Prompts  thee  the  rage  of  winds  and  seas  to  scorn 
To  effect  the  work  for  which  thy  soul  was  born! 
What  multitudes  whom  pagan  dreams  deceive 
Shall,  when  they  hear  thy  powerful  voice,  believe ! 
On  Georgia's  shore  thy  Wesley  shall  attend 
To  hail  the  wished  arrival  of  his  friend ; 
With  joy  the  promised  harvest  he  surveys, 
And  to  his  Lord  for  faitbful  laborers  prays. 
Though  crowded  temples  here  would  plead  thy  stay, 
Yet  haste,  blest  prophet,  on  thy  destined  way. 
Be  gentle,  winds,  and  breathe  on,  easy  breeze, 
Be  clear,  ye  skies,  and  smooth,  ye  flowing  seas; 
From  heaven,  ye  guardian  angels,  swift  descend, 
Delighted  his  blessed  mission  to  attend, 
Which  shall  from  Satan's  power  whole  nations  free, 
While  half  the  world  to  Jesus  bow  the  knee. 
Long  as  Savannah,  peaceful  stream,  shall  glide, 
Your  worth  renowned  shall  be  extended  wide ; 
Children  as  yet  unborn  shall  bless  your  lore, 
Who  thus  to  save  them  left  your  native  shore. 
The  apostles  thus,  with  ardent  zeal  inspired, 
To  gain  all  nations  for  their  Lord  desired. 
They  measured  seas,  a  life  laborious  knew, 
And  numerous  converts  to  their  Master  drew, 
Whose  halleluias  on  the  ethereal  plains 
Rise  scarce  beneath  the  bright,  seraphic  strains." 

Charles  Wesley  also  on  this  occasion  addressed 
to  him  the  beautiful  and  spirit-stirring  hymn 
commencing : 

"Servant  of  God,  the  summons  hear, 
Thy  Master  calls,  arise,  obey, 
The  tokens  of  his  will  app6ar, 

His  providence  points  out  the  way." 

The  time  now  drew  near  when  he  must  take 
his  departure,  and  the  people  became  more 
eager  and  affectionate,  and  thousands  of  prayers 
by  all   ranks   were   offered   up   for  him.     They 


would  run  and  stop  him  in  the  aisles  of  the 
churches,  embrace  him,  and  follow  him  with 
wishful  and  tearful  eyes.  "  At  length,"  says 
he,  "after  having  preached  in  a  good  part  of 
the  London  churches,  collected  about  a  thou- 
sand pounds  for  charity  schools — in  London — 
and  got  upward  of  three  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling for  the  poor  of  Georgia  among  my  friends, 
on  December  28,  1737,  and  twenty-third  year 
of  my  age,  I  left  London  and  went  in  the 
strength  of  God  as  a  poor  pilgrim  on  board  the 
Whitaker." 

THE  CHURCH  TN  THE  DELUGE. 


BY    KEV.    JESSE    T.     PECK,    D.     D, 


WHEN  the  waters  covered  the  earth  the 
Church  was  safe.  How  natural  to  sup- 
pose this  otherwise !  How  confidently  might  in- 
fidel men  have  replied  to  the  warnings  of  the 
good,  "If  we  go  down  you  go  down  with  us!" 
The  eye  of  God  alone  saw  how  the  world  might 
be  drowned  and  the  Church  preserved.  To  him 
it  was  no  difiicult  problem.  He  might  have 
adopted  any  other  method,  but  he  preferred  the 
ark  as  combining  the  highest  manifestation  of 
faith  and  of  miraculous  power,  acting  in  har- 
mony for  the  accomplishment  of  a  stupendous 
result.  This  was  no  accident.  It  was  excep- 
tional only  in  its  method.  The  preservation  of 
the  Church  while  the  earth  endured  was  the 
great  law  of  this  event,  as  it  is  of  every  other 
of  moment  in  the  world's  history. 

But  it  was  a  splendid  spectacle  to  God  and 
angels.  There  was  the  rolling  waste  of  waters 
the  whole  earth  around.  Pastures,  and  flocks, 
and  herds  were  gone.  Vineyards,  and  tents, 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry  were  swept 
away.  Schemes  of  industry  and  traffic,  comfort 
and  wealth,  were  overwhelmed  in  one  common 
ruin.  The  timbrel  and  the  dance,  the  rage 
and  shoutings  of  battle,  the  cursings  of  deprav- 
ity, and  the  wailings  of  despair  were  all  hushed 
in  the  silence  of  death.  Strong  men  defiant  in 
rebellion,  haughty  despots  aspiring  to  the  throne 
of  the  Eternal,  proud  kingdoms  counting  their 
millions,  were  buried  by  the  surging  waters. 

But  there  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep  above 
the  general  ruin  rode  the  ark  of  God,  and  the 
Church  was  secure.  There  were  the  altars  and 
the  sacrifice,  the  priest  and  the  worshipers — 
type  of  dispensations  till  the  world  shall  end. 

How  distinctly  to  view  does  this  great  his- 
toric event  roll  up  upon  the  tide  of  time  in  this 
hour  of  our  trial!  How  rich  and  full  are  the 
lessons  it  teaches!  A  deluge  of  waters  has 
swept  over  the  Pacific  slope,  such  as  no  man 
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of  this  generation  has  ever  seen,  and  as  none 
but  dim  traditions  can  trace  in  the  cycles  of  the 
past.  The  mists  which  have  risen  silently  from 
rivers,  and  bays,  and  oceans,  for  gloomy  days 
and  weeks  have  gathered  darkly  in  the  heavens. 
The  sun  and  the  stars  have  been  vailed  from 
sight.  The  winds  have  moaned,  and  shrieked, 
and  roared  amid  mountain  crags,  and  deep 
ravines,  and  bending,  crashing  forests.  The 
clouds  have  poured  out  their  floods  for  long 
days  and  nights,  till  innumerable  rills  have 
mingled  with  springs  bursting  from  every 
mountain  side,  and  gathering,  swelling,  rushing 
torrents  have  filled  the  river  banks,  and  have 
passed  over  natural  and  artificial  barriers,  mak- 
ing lakes  of  our  valleys  for  hundreds  of  miles 
in  length. 

I  saw  the  coming  flood  as  it  moved  down 
upon  the  doomed  city.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren gazed  upon  the  scene  from  the  tops  of 
houses  with  blank  amazement.  Strong  animals 
and  brave  men  struggling  with  the  rolling 
3urges  were  baffled,  and  floated  down  by  a 
power  as  irresistible  as  Omnipotence,  Hus- 
bands rushed  through  the  swelling  waters,  bear- 
ing wives  and  helpless  little  ones  to  our  upper 
rooms  for  temporary  safety.  The  mother  strug- 
gled in  water  up  to  her  arms,  and,  holding  her 
precious  babe  above  her  head,  screeched  for 
help.  Cries  of  distress  came  from  the  inmates 
of  houses;  some  careened  like  a  vessel  in  a 
storm,  some  lying  on  their  sides,  and  others 
floating  through  the  crevasse  on  their  returnless 
voyage  to  the  fathomless  abyss.  Brave  boat- 
men rescued  wretched,  famishing  men,  women, 
and  children  from  the  tops  of  trees  and  houses. 
As  the  day  and  the  night  rolled  on  we  meas- 
ured from  our  upper  stories  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  the  halls  below,  and  found  it  hour 
after  hour  slowly  but  steadily  creeping  up  after 
us,  and  for  long  and  dreary  days  wherever  we 
gazed  we  could  see  animals  dead  and  living 
floating  in  the  flood,  or  clinging  to  the  drift  wood, 
moving  toward  the  river;  houses  half  sub- 
merged amid  desolated  gardens,  and  far  as  eye 
could  reach  the  wide,  wide  waste  of  waters. 

We  have  seen  the  dry  ground  appear,  and 
then  the  floods  roll  over  our  once  fair  city  again 
and  again,  deluging  our  parlors,  and  shops,  and 
stores,  and  churches,  while  the  inhabitants  were 
rushing  to  and  fro  in  wild  alarm,  or  battling 
with  the  elements  to  save  their  remaining  per- 
sonal effects  and  the  lives  of  their  loved  ones. 
We  have  seen  quivering  groups  of  hundreds  in 
a  single  building,  fled  from  ruin  and  death  in 
their  once  comfortable  homes,  receiving  food, 
and  shelter,  and  clothing  from  the  hand  of  char- 
ity.    We   have   seen   boats,   impelled   some   by 


oars,  some  by  sails,  and  some  by  steam,  gliding 
over  what  a  few  months  ago  were  smiling  gar- 
dens, and  orchards,  and  wealthy  farms,  for  scores 
of  miles  in  different  directions,  to  rescue  shivering, 
starving  multitudes  from  their  threatened  doom. 
We  have  read  report  after  report  of  inquests 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead  removed  from  the 
grave  of  waters  to  the  graves  of  the  cemetery. 
Near  three  months  have  passed,  and  to-day  at 
least  half  of  our  suffering  city  is  under  water. 

What,  we  may  ask,  has  in  the  mean  time 
become  of  the  Church?  Has  she  not  perished 
in  the  flood?  Far  from  it.  You  may  not,  it 
is  true,  find  her  as  once  you  might  in  her  large 
assemblies  and  at  her  crowded  sacramental 
altars.  You  may  gaze  upon  the  places,  now 
desolate,  once  occupied  by  her  j^raying,  weeping, 
rejoicing  ones,  and  in  some  instances  upon  the 
naked  ground  or  lingering  waters  where  her 
pleasant  chapels  so  recently  stood.  You  may 
seek  for  her  pastors  and  find  them,  not,  perhaps, 
in  comfortable  parsonages,  but  possibly  wander- 
ing without  flocks,  or,  with  their  families  in 
lofts  or  over  stores,  waiting  for  the  floods  to 
cease.  You  may  observe  faithful  ones  among 
them  moving  around  on  land  or  in  boats  to  the 
former  homes  of  their  members,  and  hailing 
them  through  the  windows  of  chambers  and 
garrets,  or  receiving  from  deserted  rooms  the 
hollow  echoes  of  their  calls.  The  leader  may 
read  the  list  of  his  class,  but,  like  the  roll-call 
of  an  army  after  the  carnage  of  battle,  the 
answer  is  too  frequently  silence  and  tears. 

And  yet  the  Church  is  safe — safe  as  the  fam- 
ily of  God  in  the  ark  of  the  Deluge.  You  shall 
find  her  in  hearts  purified  by  atoning  blood 
which  throb  with  emotions  of  gratitude  and 
love  amid  the  sorrows  of  poverty  and  death, 
where  the  lips  in  tender  submission  whisper, 
"It  is  the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him 
good;"  where  the  lone  widow  weeps  in  her 
bereavement,  and  from  the  depths  of  her  sufi"er- 
ing  spirit,  utters  slowly  and  tremblingly,  "  The 
Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away :  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  You  shall  find  her 
in  the  closet,  where  alone  with  God  the  weep- 
ing minister  cries,  "  Spare  thy  people,  0  Lord, 
and  give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach."  You 
may  find  her  under  the  altar,  where  the  few 
devout  and  humble  ones  "  sigh  and  cry  for  all 
the  abominations  "  which  have  called  down  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  upon  a  guilty  land;  in  the 
scenes  of  family  devotion,  where  the  morning 
and  evening  orisons  gratefully  arise  and  blend 
with  the  praises  of  the  upper  sanctuary  "  to  Him 
that  liveth  forever  and  ever;"  in  the  little 
group  listening  to  the  pure  Word  of  God,  re- 
ceiving the  emblems  of  the  Savior's  passion,  or 
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pleading  in  prayer  the  promises  of  the  lively 
oracles.  You  may  see  her  in  the  noble  heroism 
which  braves  the  assaults  of  private  and  public 
calamity,  which  struggles  under  the  burdens  of 
debts  for  the  past  and  demands  for  the  future, 
which,  without  a  murmur,  rekindles  the  lights 
and  altar-fires  of  the  sanctuary  as  often  as  they 
are  extinguished  by  the  waters  of  "Marah." 
You  may  see  her  pure  light  gleaming  through 
the  toils,  and  tears,  and  gifts  of  love  which  feed 
the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  welcome  to 
the  comforts  of  home  the  sick  and  the  stranger. 
The  Church  is  immortal.  True,  she  must  go 
with  her  Master  to  Gethsemane  and  to  Calvary. 
She  must  be  searched,  and  tried,  and  sifted, 
"for  his  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thor- 
oughly purge  his  floor."  Her  faithless  apostles 
shall  be  revealed  in  his  time.  With  them  her 
living  members  must  enter  the  crucible,  but 
"  when  they  are  tried  they  shall  come  forth  as 
gold."  To  her  God  says,  "  Fear  not,  for  I  have 
redeemed  thee,  1  have  called  thee  by  thy  name, 
thou  art  mine.  When  thou  passest  through 
the  waters  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the 
rivers  they  shall  not  overflow  thee;  when  thou 
walkest  through  the  fire  thou  shalt  not  be 
burned,  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee,  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  thy  Savior."  In  the  night  of  her  trib- 
ulation she  may  mournfully  say  to  her  enemies, 
"  This  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness," 
but  when  she  is  sought  in  the  grave  an  angel 
may  answer,  "She  is  not  here,  but  is  risen."  She 
may  disappear  from  the  sight  of  carnal  eyes, 
but  amid  the  grim  triumph  of  her  foes  she  shall 
"  come  up  from  the  wilderness  leaning  upon  her 
beloved,"  "  looking  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as 
the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners." 

EFFECTS  OF  WORLDLY  SUCCESS. 


We  almost  always  find  that  a  long  course  of 
success  gives  a  sort  of  confidence  very  different 
from  that  which  arises  in  a  reliance  on  accurate 
and  extensive  views  and  prudent  calculations. 
Many  a  man  sets  out  in  life  with  a  daring  and 
powerful  genius,  which,  trusting  implicitly  to 
the  precautions  which  it  has  previously  taken, 
and  the  resources  which  it  feels  within  itself  for 
the  future,  grapples  with  enterprise  and  risks 
consequences,  and  succeeds  in  efforts  that  would 
daunt  the  timid  and  be  lost  by  the  slow  and  cal- 
culating; but,  after  a  long  course  of  success,  the 
basis  of  confidence  becomes  changed  to  the  same 
man;  he  trusts  to  his  fortune,  not  to  his  genius, 
grows  rash  instead  of  bold,  and  falls  by  events 
for  which  he  is  neither  prepared  nor  adequate. 
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POVEETY  OF  AUTHORS. 

PERHAPS  there  is  no  class  of  men  to  whom 
the  following  quotation  from  the  "  Bard  of 
Avon"  will  more  truthfully  apply  than  to  lit- 
erary characters: 

"  Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  stareth  in  thine  eyes, 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery; 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend." 

Authorship  and  poverty,  with  but  rare  excep- 
tions, are  twin  brothers.  The  men  and  women 
who,  through  the  printed  page,  have  delighted, 
instructed,  and  profited  the  masses  by  the  brill- 
iancy of  their  genius  and  their  earnest  mental 
eff"orts,  have  had  to  wage  a  fierce  battle  with 
poverty,  want,  and  neglect. 

Authors  who  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies, 
authors  who  have  had  their  legion  of  admirers 
and  their  countless  number  of  readers,  have 
been  born  to  penury,  have  been  reared  in 
adversity,  have  struggled  through  life  in  abject 
want  and  wretchedness,  have  died  the  pauper's 
death,  and  have  had  the  pauper's  burial.  Not 
a  few  such  characters  have  left  the  world  in 
such  extreme  indigency  that  their  whole  assets, 
were  not  sufficient  to  purchase  for  them  a 
winding-sheet,  a  coffin,  and  a  grave.  Their  final 
resting-place  has  been  the  "  potter's  field,"  and 
the  fees  of  the  undertaker  have  been  paid  from 
the  scanty  treasury  of  the  town's  poor.  Numer- 
ous are  the  instances  where  posterity  has  reared 
costly  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  literary 
fame  of  men  to  whom  unappreciating  cotempo- 
raries  had  denied  the  scanty  pittance  of  "  daily 
bread." 

Turning  to  antiquity  we  may  select  but  a 
few  from  the  host  of  names  crowding  upon  us 
whose  birth  and  career  illustrate  the  correctness 
of  the  preceding  remarks.  Homer  was  a  beg- 
gar; Plautus  turned  a  mill;  Terence  was  a  slave; 
Boethius  died  in  jail;  Tasso  was  often  distressed 
for  want  of  a  few  shillings;  ^sop  was  a  slave; 
Protagoras  was  a  porter;  Cleanthes  was  a  drawer 
of  water;  Epictetus  was  a  slave,  and  Horace 
was  the  son  of  a  liberated  slave;  and  Virgil 
was  a  farmer. 

Coming  to  modern  times,  the  following  may 
be  named  as  among  the  mighty  host  of  men 
who  have  pushed  their  way  through  all  the 
obstructions  of  poverty  to  a  lofty  eminence 
among  men  of  letters.  Metastasio  was  a  me- 
chanic's son,  and  as  a  boy  sang  verses  in  the 
streets.  Arnigio  was  a  blacksmith.  Sir  William 
Davenant  was  the  son  of  a  vintner.     The  author 
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of  "Hudibras"  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer. 
Gay  was  an  apprentice  to  a  draper.  Prior  was 
a  tavern  boy.  Pope  was  the  son  of  a  draper, 
Collins  of  a  hatter,  Beattie  of  a  village  shoe- 
maker, Akenside  of  a  butcher,  Cowley  of  a  gro- 
cer, Keats  of  a  livery-stable  keeper,  Chatterton 
of  a  sexton.  Dodsley  was  apprenticed  to  a 
stocking-weaver.  Ramsay  was  the  son  of  a 
miner,  and  meditated  poetry  while  making 
wigs.  Kirke  White  was  the  son  of  a  butcher, 
and  began  life  at  a  stocking-frame.  Falconer 
was  a  sailor  boy;  Burns  was  a  plowman; 
Hogg  was  a  shepherd;  Nicholl  was  a  saddler; 
Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  "corn-law  rhymer,"  was  a 
mechanic;  Hood  was  an  engraver;  Ben  Jon- 
son  worked  for  his  bread  as  a  brick-layer.  He 
helped  to  build  the  new  structure  of  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  when  having  a  trowel  in  one  hand  he  had 
a  book  in  his  pocket.  Shakspeare  was  the  son 
of  parents  in  humble  circumstances,  and  when 
the  immortal  poet  first  arrived  in  London  he 
was  glad  to  earn  an  honest  penny  in  other  ways 
than  in  the  composition  of  poems  and  dramas. 

The  following  distinguished  characters  during 
a  portion  of  their  life  were  all  employed  at  the 
sedentary  craft  of  shoe-making:  St.  Crispin,  the 
patron  saint  of  shoemakers,  embraced  and 
preached  the  Christian  faith  in  perilous  times, 
and  in  dying  sealed  that  faith  with  a  martyr's 
blood.  Linnaeus  was  the  founder  of  botany. 
David  Parens  was  a  distinguished  professor  of 
theology  at  Heidelberg,  Germany.  Joseph  Pare- 
dal,  a  profound  and  distinguished  scholar,  died 
but  a  few  years  ago  at  Gray's  buildings,  Lon- 
don. Hans  Sachs  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  early  poets.  Benedict  Baddouth  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Holcraft  was  the  renowned  author  of  the 
"Critic"  and  of  other  works.  GifFord  was  a 
distinguished  mathematician  and  poet,  and 
founder  of  the  celebrated  London  Quarterly 
Review,  and  at  his  death  was  interred  among 
England's  great  men  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Fox  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  Quakers; 
he  was  also  an  author  and  preacher  of  great 
repute.  John  Bran  was  secretary  of  the  Lon- 
don Antiquary  Society,  and  author  of  several 
learned  works.  Winckelmann  was  a  learned 
German  antiquary.  We  have  all  heard  of  Roger 
Sherman,  the  jurist,  judge,  mayor,  and  states- 
man, and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence.  Carey  obtained 
great  renown  as  a  missionary  author  and  trans- 
lator. Robert  Bloomfield  will  long  be  known 
as  the  author  of  that  truly-poetic  production, 
the  "  Farmer's  Boy."  Very  true,  all  the  pre- 
ceding characters  did  not  spend  their  whole 
life  in  poverty,  die  in  want  and  pass  out  of  the 


world  unregarded.  But  all  were  born  and  nur- 
tured in  poverty,  and  not  a  few  of  them  passed 
and  closed  their  lives  in  pejcuniary  straits. 

One  writer  tells  us  that  "Xylander  sold  his 
notes  on  Dion  Cassius  for  a  dinner;  that  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  studied  to  acquire  glory, 
but  at  twenty-five  he  studied  to  get  bread. 
Cervantes,  the  immortal  genius  of  Spain,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  wanted  food.  Camoens,  the  soli- 
tary pride  of  Portugal,  deprived  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  perished  in  a  hospital  at  Lisbon, 
after  having  triumphed  in  the  East  Indies  and 
sailed  5,500  leagues.  The  Portuguese  after  his 
death  bestowed  on  the  man  of  genius  they  had 
starved  the  appellation  of  great.  Vondel,  after 
composing  a  number  of  tragedies,  lived  in  great 
poverty,  and  died  at  ninety  years  of  age;  then 
he  had  the  coffin  carried  by  fourteen  poets,  who, 
without  his  genius,  probably  partook  of  his 
wretchedness.  The  great  Tasso  was  reduced  to 
such  a  dilemma  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
a  crown  for  a  week's  subsistence.  He  alluded 
to  his  distress  when  entreating  his  cat  to  assist 
him  during  the  night  with  the  luster  of  her 
eyes,  having  no  candle  to  give  him  light  while 
writing  his  verses.  Cardinal  Bentevoglio,  the 
ornament  of  Italy  and  of  literature,  languished 
in  his  old  age  in  the  most  distressing  poverty, 
and,  having  sold  his  palace  to  satisfy  his  credit- 
ors, left  nothing  behind  him  but  his  reputation. 
Vugelas,  the  most  polished  writer  of  the  French 
language,  who  devoted  thirty  years  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Quintus  Curtius,  died  possessed  of  noth- 
ing valuable  but  his  precious  manuscripts.  This 
ingenious  scholar  left  his  corpse  to  the  surgeons 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  Spenser,  the  child 
of  fancy,  languished  out  his  life  in  misery." 

Probably  there  are  few  readers  of  our  most 
popular  authors  but  who,  if  they  give  the  reins 
to  their  imagination,  shelter  their  favorite  wri- 
ters in  trip  little  cottage  homes,  surround  them 
with  every  domestic  comfort,  and  place  within 
their  reach  every  literary  facility  that  mind 
could  devise  or  heart  could  wish.  Ah,  imagin- 
ation is  a  pleasing  faculty,  but  the  preceding 
facts  demonstrate  that  it  is  frequently  committing 
the  mistake  of  "  reckoning  without  its  host." 

PRECOCIOUS  TALENT. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  oft-repeated  old 
adage,  "A  bright  childhood  makes  a  dull  man- 
hood." This  ancient  adage  Timothy  Titcomb 
would  probably  throw  into  the  category  of  what 
he  so  aptly  and  deservedly  designates  "  abomin- 
able old  lies."  A  smart  little  fellow  of  whom 
we  have  somewhere  read,  once  administered  a 
merited  retort  to  an  old  fogy  who  had  quoted 
this  sneaking  adage  within  his  hearing  by  re- 
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plying,  "  What  a  remarkably  bright  boy  then 
you  must  have  been!"  But  let  us  pass  from 
puns  and  adages  to  facts. 

The  age  of  twenty-seven  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  remarkable  for  the  maturity,  or,  at 
least,  for  a  high  degree  of  literary  genius.  In 
evidence  of  this  we  cull  the  following  instances 
from  numerous  cases  now  lying  before  us. 
Cicero's  great  speech  in  defense  of  Roscius 
was  made  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  It  was 
at  the  same  age  that  Demosthenes  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Athenaeum.  Dante  published 
"Vita  Nuova"  when  just  twenty-seven.  Dry- 
den  gave  testimony  to  his  poetical  genius  at 
the  age  of  twenty- seven.  Bacon  began  to  form 
his  new  system  of  philosophy  into  some  form 
when  about  twenty-seven.  Burns  issued  his 
first  publication  when  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year.  Milton  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  had 
written  his  finest  miscellaneous  poems.  Foreign 
though  it  may  be  to  the  caption  which  heads 
this  paper,  we  will  yet  add  a  few  more  facts 
relative  to  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  George 
Washington  was  but  twenty-seven  when  he 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  British  troops  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  and  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Vir- 
ginia forces.  William  Pitt,  the  first  Earl  of 
Chatham,  was  but  twenty-seven  when,  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  he  waged  the  war  of  a 
giant  against  the  corruptions  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  appointed 
by  Washington  Minister  Resident  of  the  United 
Netherlands  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  At 
the  same  age  Napoleon  led  the  army  into 
Egypt.  At  twenty-seven  Charles  XII,  of  Swe- 
den, was  conducting  his  victorious  troops  into 
the  heart  of  Russia. 

Mozart,  the  German  musician  and  composer, 
completed  all  his  noble  compositions  before  he 
was  thirty-four  years  old.  Lord  Byron  at  the 
age  of  twenty  published  his  celebrated  satire 
upon  the  English  bards  and  Scotch  reviewers; 
at  twenty-two  the  first  cantos  of  Childe  Har- 
old's Pilgrimage.  All  the  vast  poetic  treasures 
of  his  genius  were  poured  forth  in  their  richest 
profusion  before  he  was  thirty-four  years  old. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  mastered  the  highest 
elements  of  mathematics,  and  the  analytical 
method  of  Des  Cartes  before  he  was  twenty, 
and  discovered  the  new  method  of  infinite 
series,  of  the  new  telescope,  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation, and  the  planetary  system.  At  thirty  he 
occupied  the  mathematical  chair  at  Cambridge. 
At  thirty-three  Thomas  Jefferson  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Edmund  Burke  at  the  age  of  nineteen  planned 
a  refutation   of    the    metaphysical    theories    of 


Berkeley  and  Hume.  At  twenty  he  was  in  the 
temple,  the  admiration  of  its  inmates  for  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius  and  the  variety  of  his 
acquisitions.  At  twenty-six  he  published  his 
celebrated  satire  entitled  "  A  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society."  The  same  year  he  published 
his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful — so 
much  admired  for  its  spirit  of  philosophy  and 
the  elegance  of  its  language.  At  twenty-five 
he  was  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Pope  had 
published  several  of  his  poems  by  the  time  he 
was  sixteen  years  old ;  at  twenty  his  Essay  on 
Criticism ;  at  twenty-one  the  Rape  of  the  Lock ; 
at  twenty-five  his  great  work,  the  translation 
of  the  Iliad.  Macaulay  was  an  uncommon 
youthful  prodigy,  writing  poems  of  considerable 
literary  merit  by  the  time  he  had  completed  his 
fourteenth  year.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  while 
a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  "  Pompeii,"  which  gained 
him  the  high  distinction  of  the  Chancellor's 
Medal,  and  two  years  later  he  wrote  a  poem 
entitled  "  Evening,"  which  also  secured  the 
same  distinction.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  that  brilliant 
yet  profound  disquisition,  his  celebrated  Essay 
on  Milton.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  this 
man  of  letters  further,  for  his  fame  as  poet, 
essayist,  orator,  and  historian  has  gone  forth 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  or 
read.  The  instances  here  given  are  surely  sufii- 
cient  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  juvenile 
prodigies  and  youthful  geniuses  may — have 
become  decidedly  great  men. 

JUNE. 


BY     MRS.     EMILY     HUNTINGTON     MILLF.  B. 


I  AM  watching  alone  by  my  window 
In  the  hush  of  the  bright  afternoon, 

How  the  sunbeams  are  chasing  the  shadows 
Across  the  green  meadows  of  June. 

The  roses  lean  in  at  the  lattice 
In  clusters  of  crimson  and  white, 

And  the  odorous  cups  of  the  lilies 
Brim  over  with  perfume  and  light. 

The  willows  bend  over  the  water, 
And  under  their  shadows  so  wide 

The  cattle  are  patiently  standing 
Knee-deep  in  the  glimmering  tide. 

White  sheep  on  the  slope  of  the  hill-side 

Go  cropping  the  daisies  that  blow, 
And  the  fields  of  the  barley  are  waving 

Far  down  in  the  valleys  below. 
0,  breath  of  the  Summer,  touch  lightly 

The  leaves  in  their  whispering  play, 
My  heart  lies  asleep  in  their  shadow 

At  rest  from  its  burdens  to-day. 
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BY     MRS.     H 


O  A  II  V  N  E  R  . 


NUMBER   IV, 


Lanswood  Parsonage,  July  21,  18 — . 

HETTY,  whose  disappointment  in  regard  to 
riding  in  the  omnibus  had  clouded  the  whole 
day,  now  became  wild  with  delight  as  she  in- 
spected the  premises.  She  darted  into  one  tent 
and  out  of  another  with  the  light,  quick  motion 
of  a  bird.  Two  or  three  times  I  saw  Miss 
Clara  chasing  her  down  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
the  child  shrieking  with  merriment,  and  our 
mentor  nearly  as  wild  with  indignation.  All 
this  I  knew  meant  mischief,  but  I  did  not  in- 
terfere. At  last  Mary,  attracted  by  the  unusual 
noise,  came  out  to  quiet  the  belligerents  just  as 
Hetty  had  taken  refuge  in  a  tree  that,  as  the 
child  afterward  said,  "seemed  to  grow  there  on 
purpose."  On  its  high  branches  she  was  quite 
beyond  Miss  Clara's  reach, 

"  Hetty,"  said  her  mother,  "  come  down  here 
directly  and  tell  me  what  this  uproar  means." 

"Let  her  go  away  first,  mamma." 

"Not  till  you  give  up  my  property,  you  lit- 
tle thief.  Y"ou  deserve  a  whipping,  and  I  should 
like  to  administer  it." 

"  If  you  please,  Miss  Clara,"  said  Mary,  "  I 
will  manage  Hetty  myself.  If  she  has  done 
wrong  she  shall  confess  it  and  make  reparation. 
What  have  you  been  doing,  Hetty?" 

"I  just  went  into  her  tent,  mamma,  and  she 
was  unpacking  her  trunk.  She  had  some 
daguerreotypes,  and  that  made  me  remember 
that  I  had  brought  papa's  likeness  in  my  pocket, 
and  I  took  it  out  and  opened  it.  Miss  Clara 
turned  round  and  saw  it,  and  she  said,  '0,  you 
little  mischief,  hand  that  here.  I  '11  teach  you 
to  let  my  things  alone.'  So  I  started  and  ran, 
and  she  chased  me,  and  then  I  kept  running 
just  for  the  fun." 

Miss  Clara,  now  understanding  that  she  had 
been  hunting  on  a  false  scent,  turned  shortly 
about  and  walked  off,  and  Mary  led  the  child 
back  to  our  tent.  We  went  out  to  look  at  the 
ocean.  It  was  very  grand,  almost  fearful  in  its 
sublimity.  W^hen  the  tide  came  in  the  great 
curling  waves  broke  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  we  were  standing.  As  they  rolled  in  one 
after  another  I  felt  it  to  be  a  relief  to  know 
that  God  had  set  bounds  to  the  sea,  that  he 
held  the  mighty  floods  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  that  his  all-powerful  voice  had  said, 
"Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed."  Our  whole  party 
came    together    for   the    evening    devotions.     I 
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thought  I  had  never  heard  any  thing  so  sweet 
as  the  old  familiar  hymn  beginning,  "The  day 
is  past  and  gone."  Long  after  the  rest  had 
retired  to  seek  repose  Mary  and  I  remained  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  looking  out  upon  the  great 
deep.  And  even  after  we  had  followed  their 
example  it  was  a  long  time  before  we  could 
sleep.  The  ceaseless  dashing  of  the  waves  con- 
spired with  the  novelty  of  our  surroundings  to 
keep  us  awake. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  the  next  morn- 
ing we  held  a  general  consultation  in  regard  to 
the  best  mode  of  spending  the  day.  Some  of 
the  men  were  for  procuring  boats  and  starting 
on  a  fishing  excursion ;  but  the  ladies  were  not 
sufficiently  rested  to  venture  far  from  home, 
and  they  were  not  yet  tired  of  their  present 
situation.  So  it  was  decided  that  a  part  of  the 
company  should  go  a  mile  farther  down  the 
shore  and  dig  clams  for  a  magnificent  chowder. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  chowder,  like  joy  and  other 
ecstatic  commodities,  will  not  be  described;  like 
the  old-fashioned  Indian  pudding  the  only  satis- 
factory proof  of  its  excellence  is  in  the  eating. 
As  our  chowder  was  to  be  our  day's  work,  and 
in  it  was  to  be  our  recompense  and  reward,  we  all 
agreed  to  eschew  hurry  and  to  proceed  advised- 
ly. We  furthermore  resolved  that,  whereas,  no 
sauce  for  a  chowder  is  so  piquant  and  delicious 
as  hunger,  we  would  merge  both  dinner  and 
supper  into  one  grand  meal  to  be  served  when' 
human  endurance  could  postpone  it  no  longer. 

Then  came  the  selection  of  a  presiding  genius 
to  oversee  the  operations  of  the  many  cooks 
who  volunteered  their  services.  For  a  full  half 
hour  no  lady  could  be  persuaded  to  take  this 
post  of  honor,  but  I  thought  it  a  little  curious, 
and  rather  characteristic,  too,  that  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Snow  was  fairly  elected  every  other  lady 
discovered  at  once  her  own  abilities,  and  began 
to  tell  of  her  wonderful  successes,  and  the 
praises  she  had  received  from  appreciative  epi- 
cures, till  a  general  spirit  of  self-glorification' 
took  possession  of  the  gentle  sex,  and  the  duties 
of  the  day  seemed  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
lost  in  the  chowders  of  the  past. 

All  this  time  Hetty  had  been  pulling  my 
coat  and  begging  for  leave  to  go  wuth  me  to 
dig  clams.  I  consented  reluctantly,  although 
she  assured  me  that  Bob  Linton  had  brought  a 
little  spade  on  purpose  for  her, 

"0,  my  goodness!"  exclaimed  Miss  Clara 
Reed;  "who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?  You 
are  all  bent  on  ruining  that  child.  If  I  had 
her  /  'd  break  her  in.  Do,  Hetty,  stay  at 
home  with  the  other  little  girls.  I  would  n't  be 
a  boy." 

"  I  like  boys,"  said  Hetty. 
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"  I  suppose  you  do,  but  good  little  girls 
do  n't." 

"  Sam  Perly  was  a  boy  once,"  rejoined  Hetty, 
innocently. 

She  had  heard  some  foolish  gossip  about  Miss 
Clara's  predilection  for  the  good-natured  bach- 
elor, and  it  naturally  occurred  to  her  now. 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

Miss  Clara's  sharp  tone  betrayed  her  sense 
of  Hetty's  random  shot. 

"Why,  men  are  just  big  boys,  do  n't  you 
see?  My  papa  said  last  night  that  men  and 
women  were  only  grown-up  children.  I  guess 
he  knows." 

"Look  at  Jessie  Snow  and  Alice  Turner. 
They  are  dressing  their  dolls.  They  are  play- 
ing at  keeping  house  under  that  green  tree. 
If  you  will  go  and  play  with  them,"  said  Miss 
Clara,  now  unusually  anxious  to  carry  her  point, 
"I  will  give  you  some  pink  muslin  to  make 
your  doll  a  frock." 

"No,"  said  Hetty,  decidedly,  "I  am  going 
after  clams.  I  want  to  see  where  they  live  at 
high  water.  Mamma  says  I  am  always  as 
happy  as  a  clam  at  high  water.  I  want  to  see 
them  for  myself." 

"We  have  no  means  of  knowing  any  thing 
about  the  happiness  of  clams,  and  I  think  it 
is  wicked  to  speculate  on  such  subjects.  It  is 
one  of  those  things  which  have  been  wisely 
kept  from  our  knowledge,  and  I,  for  one,  never 
felt  like  prying  into  such  matters." 

Hetty,  who  understood  very  little  of  this 
speech,  just  then  happened  to  see  the  men  and 
boys  starting  with  their  baskets  and  spades, 
and,  without  waiting  to  reply,  ran  to  join  them. 
I  watched  till  I  saw  brother  Samuel  Perly  take 
charge  of  her,  and  then  more  slowly  followed. 

As  Miss  Clara's  remarks  had  evidently  been 
intended  for  my  admonition  as  much  as  for 
Hetty's,  I  took  them  into  serious  consideration, 
and  the  question  came  up  for  perhaps  the  hun- 
dredth time,  "What  can  be  done  to  make  the 
child  diffident  and  retiring?"  Brother  Snow, 
who  was  walking  by  my  side,  observed  my 
anxiety,  and,  I  think,  guessed  its  cause. 

"  I  am  glad  you  let  Hetty  come,"  he  said. 
"It  does  me  good  to  see  her  enjoy  herself." 

"I  wish  she  were  more  womanly,"  I  replied. 

"  Time  enough  for  that.  She  do  n't  want  a 
woman's  head  on  her  young  shoulders.  She  '11 
come  out  right  in  time,  never  fear.  There  is 
something  wholesome  and  invigorating  in  her 
way  of  doing  things.  She  has  been  a  great 
blessing  to  me." 

"In  what  way?"  I  asked,  surprised. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  long  fit  of  low  spirits 
that   I   had  last  Wintel-?     I   have   had   many 


visitations  of  the  blue  imps,  but  none  so  dark 
and  abiding  as  that." 

"  I  remember  how  you  suffered." 

"  Well,  you  do  n't  know  that  when  the  doc- 
tors and  even  my  own  family  had  quite  given 
up  all  hopes  of  a  change  in  me  Hetty  cured  me. 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  dismal,  drizzling  days  that  was  ever 
known.  Not  downright  rainy,  but  a  thick,  gray 
fog  on  every  thing.  I  had  passed  a  wretched 
night,  and  I  remember  thinking  as  I  went  out 
to  fodder  the  cattle  that  the  weather  alone  was 
enough  to  make  a  man  hang  himself.  I  went 
through  the  customary  chores  mechanically,  as 
something  that  must  be  done,  but  with  no  in- 
terest in  the  work.  I  had  just  finished,  and  was 
leaning  against  a  post  in  the  yard,  too  full  of 
the  blues  to  try  to  get  out  of  the  damp  air, 
when  I  was  startled  by  a  shrill  whistle  just 
behind  me.  It  was  Hetty.  She  was  sitting  on 
the  top  of  the  fence,  and  that  forlorn  old  donkey 
that  brother  Tim  gave  to  my  boy  was  looking 
up  into  her  face  with  a  most  melancholy  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  I  suppose  I  had  not 
smiled  for  months  before,  but  there  was  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  the  sight  before  me  that 
affected  me  favorably.  You  know  how  I  used 
to  run  on  at  that  time  about  coming  upon  the 
town  or  dying  of  want,  and  how  tightly  I  held 
on  to  what  money  I  had.  So  you  will  believe 
I  could  appreciate  Hetty's  sermon  to  the 
donkey. 

" '  Dear  me !'  said  the  child,  reaching  down 
and  taking  hold  of  the  long  ears  before  her, 
'  what  is  the  matter?  And  what  a  long,  homely 
face!     It  beats  the  Deacon's.' 

"  You  know  that  I  am  sometimes  called  by 
that  title,  so  I  knew  who  she  meant.  She 
went  on : 

"'Are  you  afraid  of  coming  upon  the  town? 
If  it  were  n't  for  your  ears  you  would  be  just 
his  likeness.  And  are  n't  you  ashamed  of  your- 
self? You  've  got  every  thing  that  you  need 
and  more  too.  Look,  Jack !  See  this  pretty 
mist  like  silver  that  covers  up  all  the  valley, 
and  do  smile  if  you  can.' 

"  Just  then  she  saw  me. 

" '  Ah,  I  did  n't  know  you  were  here.* 

"'So  I  look  like  the  donkey.  Miss  Hetty.' 

"  I  thought  she  would  be  embarrassed,  but 
she  was  not. 

"'You  look  worse  than  that,'  she  said,  'be- 
cause you  are  a  man.  Besides,  the  donkey 
do  n't  take  his  long  face  into  folk's  houses  and 
make  other  people  dismal.  And,  you  see,'  said 
Hetty,  '  he  has  never  had  his  senses  like  you 
have.  You  can't  expect  him  to  be  any  thing 
but  a  donkey,  though  it  would  do  him  good  to 
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rouse  up  and  caper  a  little.  But  you,  do  n't 
you  see  that  you  have  no  business  to  look 
sour  and  glum?' 

"  Hetty  was  very  earnest,  and,  though  her 
language  did  not  sound  very  respectful,  I  could 
see  that  she  did  not  mean  to  show  any  disre- 
spect. It  was  the  frank,  honest  nature  of  the 
child  speaking  out  the  truth  that  no  one  else 
dared  to  utter  in  my  presence. 

" '  But  I  can't  help  feeling  sad  and  gloomy, 
Hetty.' 

'"You  ought  to  laugh  more,'  she  went  on. 
'You  see,  nobody  can  bear  to  stay  where  you 
be.  My  papa  talks  and  laughs,  and  so  does 
mamma,  and  they  are  not  rich  like  you.  If 
God  should  take  away  all  your  good  things  and 
give  them  to  us  we  should  be  thankful  to  him, 
but  you  only  worry  and  fret.' 

"  '  It  you  were  in  my  place,  Hetty,  you  would 
feel  as  I  do.' 

" '  I  should  not  act  so,  any  way.  I  should 
be  willing  to  thank  God.  Now,'  said  Hetty, 
slily,  and  pointmg  to  the  low  door  of  my  apple- 
cellar,  'if  you  should  go  in  there  like  a  dear, 
good  Deacon  Snow  and  bring  me  some  nice, 
large  pippins,  do  n't  you  think  I  should  look 
glad?' 

"Something  in  her  manner  more  than  in  her 
words  tickled  me,  and  before  I  was  aware  of 
the  change  in  my  feelings  I  laughed  heartily. 
Hetty  laughed  too,  and  the  staid  donkey,  star- 
tled by  the  noise,  kicked  up  his  heels  and 
capered  about  the  yard  as  if  he  were  possessed. 
Then  the  sun  shone  out  and  made  rainbows  all 
over  the  valley.  You  may  be  sure  I  did  not 
let  Hetty  go  without  the  pippins,  but  my  famil- 
iar demon  had  been  fairly  exorcised  by  that 
hearty  laughter,  and  I  was  a  free  man.  Now, 
brother,  do  n't  try  to  spoil  one  of  the  sunniest 
tempers  and  warmest  hearts  in  the  world, 
because  she  is  original,  and  acts  out  her  own 
nature." 

July  22d. — I  have  not  yet  recorded  all  I 
wish  to  remember  of  our  late  excursion,  though 
I  felt  last  evening,  after  writing  down  brother 
Snow's  kind  defense  of  Hetty,  that  journalizing 
was  rather  fatiguing  work.  I  still  recall  pleas- 
antly the  quiet  walks  with  Mary  over  the  sur- 
rounding country,  or  the  merrier  fishing-parties 
on  the  bay.  I  think  the  tourist  of  whatever 
land  would  be  puzzled  to  find  a  more  charming 
locality  than  Taquamenaw.  Far  across  the  Bay, 
and  on  clear  days  distinctly  visible  without  the 
glass,  glitter  the  spires  and  domes  of  a  thriving 
city.  A  little  farther  south  are  two  large  towns 
noisy  with  the  heavy  rattle  of  machinery,  and 
full  of  bustle  and  enterprise.  Mary  and  I, 
standing  at  the  door  of  our  tent,  were   quite 


oblivious  of  the  close  crowded  houses  and  the 
pale  mill  operatives — the  crowds  of  ignorant 
foreigners  that  make  up  so  much  of  the  real 
life  in  those  places.  The  enchantment  of  dis- 
tance mellowed  every  rough  point,  and  hid  the 
dirty  streets  and  the  comfortless  homes  of  the 
idle  and  the  poor.  But  we  saw  the  encircling 
hills,  the  dark  foliage  of  the  woods  in  the  back- 
ground, the  bright  church  spires,  and  the  deep 
violet  sky  over  all.  Scattered  along  on  either 
shore  were  quiet  farm-houses,  whose  straggling 
out-houses  and  spacious  barns  gave  them  as 
imposing  an  appearance  as  some  of  those  west- 
ern cities,  where  we,  unfortunate  itinerants,  own 
corner  house  lots.  We  always  found  something 
new  in  the  prospect,  no  matter  how  often  we 
came  out  to  admire  it,  and  Hetty's  "  castles  in 
the  air,"  full  of  people  who  w^ere  to  live  out  of 
doors  always,  seemed  feasible  projects  and  desir- 
able ones.  When  the  time  came  for  us  to  leave 
all  those  beautiful  scenes  to  resume  the  routine 
of  daily  duty,  I  could  almost  have  joined  in 
Hetty's  lamentation  that  she  would  have  to  be 
good  again  when  she  lived  in  a  house.  But 
Mary  was  anxious  to  get  home. 

"Landscapes  and  waterscapes  do  very  well 
for  a  time,  but,  Ernest,  I  think  that  clean 
rooms  at  home,  a  thorough  bath,  and  some 
clean  clothes  would  be  more  attractive  now. 
For  me  I  am  sick  of  clam-shells  and  fish-scales, 
though  if  I  could  scale  you  and  Hetty  and 
restore  your  natural  complexions  I  would  will- 
ingly stay  a  day  longer.  You  have  no  idea, 
Ernest,  how  you  are  tanned.  And  Hetty  looks 
like  a  young  squaw.     0,  dear!" 

"Have  you  looked  in  the  glass,  Mary?" 

"  No,  I  dare  not." 

"You  have  the  advantage  so  far  as  variety 
goes.  Let  me  look  at  you.  White  forehead, 
red  nose  and  chin,  contrasted  with  very  brown 
cheeks  and  neck.  Truly,  '  beauty  is  but  skin 
deep.' " 

August  2d. — Now  that  we  are  again  quietly 
settled,  we  find  that  absence  has  given  a  new 
charm  to  home  and  to  home  pleasures.  Even 
the  accustomed  routine  of  pastoral  labor  has 
lost  its  sameness,  and  I  enter  the  houses  of  my 
parishioners  and  inquire  into  their  spiritual 
progress  with  a  real  interest  that  is  encouraging 
both  to  them  and  to  myself. 

My  experience  in  pastoral  visiting  is  not 
always  pleasant.  Yesterday  I  heard  that  Mr. 
Carew,  the  husband  of  one  of  my  best  Church 
members,  had  been  dangerously  injured  by  the 
falling  of  a  tree  which  he  was  cutting  down. 
He  is  not  a  church-goer,  and  it  has  so  happened 
that  whenever  I  have  called  at  his  house  he 
has  been  absent — intentionallv  absent  as  I  now 
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believe.  But  now,  with  a  broken  leg  and  arm, 
he  could  not  so  easily  get  out  of  the  way. 
Supposing  that  he  would  be  in  his  bedroom, 
and  fearing  lest  I  should  disturb  him,  I  made 
my  way  without  knocking  into  the  family  sit- 
ting-room, where  I  found  him  alone.  He  was 
lying  on  a  wide  lounge,  upon  which  he  had 
been  placed  for  the  convenience  of  the  surgeon, 
and  from  which  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  remove 
him, 

I  went  up  to  him  and  began  to  express 
the  sympathy  I  really  felt  in  his  misfortune. 
He  looked  up  so  surlily  that  I  was  quite 
startled. 

"It  is  nothing  to  you,"  he  said  roughly; 
"you  need  not  meddle." 

"  I  only  wished  to  express  my  sorrow  that 
you  had  met  with  so  serious  an  accident.  I  do 
not  mean  to  intrude." 

"  Stay  away  then ;  I  do  n't  want  any  of  your 
pity.  I  can  take  care  of  my  own  affairs.  You 
mind  yours,  if  you  please." 

He  seemed  to  be  suffering  greatly,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  angry  words,  I  could  not  help  look- 
ing concerned.  I  tried  again  to  apologize  for 
my  unceremonious  entrance — 

"  I  heard  of  your  accident  this  morning  at 
the  Post-Office,  and—" 

"And  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  chance  to 
preach  me  a  sermon,"  he  interrupted.  "Well, 
sir,  I  do  n't  want  to  hear  any  of  your  preach- 
ing." 

"  You  will  at  least  let  me  hope  that  this  trial 
may  be  made  a  blessing  to  you,"  said  I,  now 
determined  not  to  leave  without  attempting  to 
lead  his  thoughts  to  the  spiritual  danger  of  his 
condition.  "  God  has  probably  permitted  this 
as  a  warning  to  you.  He  calls  you  by  it  to 
repent  of  your  sins  and  turn  to  him." 

"  If  I  could  stir  from  this  confounded  couch," 
he  answered  furiously,  "  you  'd  stop  that  talk 
pretty  sudden.  If  Phoebe  had  not  chosen  this 
time  of  all  others  to  go  for  the  doctor's  lini- 
ment I  'd  make  her  turn  you  out  of  doors, 
much  as  she  thinks  of  your  sermonizing.  But 
you  can't  be  hushed,  I  suppose,  till  you  've 
said  your  say  out.  The  doctor  ordered  quiet, 
but  that  won't  stop  a  preacher's  tongue  any 
more  than  a  clam-shell  will  hinder  the  tide 
from  coming  in." 

"I  will  leave  you  immediately,  sir;  but  can 
not  you  understand  the  anxiety  I  must  feel  as 
a  fallen  sinner  with  yourself  that  you  may  be 
persuaded  before  it  is  too  late  to  secure  heaven 
and  eternal  life?  Think  how  awful  it  will  be 
if  your  soul  should  be  lost  forever,  because  you 
will  not  attend  to  its  interests  now." 

"  If  it  is  lost,  sir,  it  is  none  of  your  business. 


It  is  my  own  soul,  I  hope.  Here,  Phoebe,  where 
have  you  been  staying  so  long?  Just  show 
this'  fellow  the  way  out  and  fasten  the  door 
after  him.  Broken  bones  are  bad  enough,  but 
broken  bones  and  a  Methodist  parson  are  too 
much." 

I  could  not  resist  the  pleading  looks  of  hia 
wife,  so  I  bade  him  good-day  and  wished  him 
a  speedy  recovery. 

"You  just  clear  out  and  keep  away.  That  is 
all  I  ask  of  you.  It  is  none  of  your  business 
whether  I  get  well  or  not." 

As  I  followed  his  wife  to  the  door  and 
listened  to  her  apologies  for  her  husband's  rude- 
ness, which  she  attributed  to  his  bodily  pain,  I 
was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  look  of  de- 
pression habitual  to  her  countenance. 


'WEARY. 


BY     MRS.     S.     K.     FUR  MAN. 


"Weary  of  the  blighting  shadows 

Which  forever  dimly  creep, 
By  our  fond  and  sweetest  treasures 

Silent-footed  watch  they  keep; 
Many  a  gem  they  've  darkly  gathered 

'Neath  their  funeral  pall  to  sleep. 

Wearied  of  the  faithless-hearted 

Whom  to  love  is  sadly  vain, 
Grieving  that  our  trust  all  sacred 

E'er  should  harvest  bitter  pain 
Longing  for  the  angel-friendships 

Which  no  tears  can  ever  stain. 

I  have  seen  the  stars  of  promise 
With  their  beamings  golden  bright, 

Tinting  all  the  evening  landscape 
With  a  mellow  rosy  light, 

Dropping  down  behind  the  storm-cloud, 
Leaving  but  a  twofold  night. 

Yes,  I  know  the  earth  is  lovely. 
Hath  its  joys  as  well  as  fears. 

But  where'er  the  sunlight  walketh 
Ever  there  the  shade  appears ; 

All  its  smiles  could  not  out-balance 
Half  the  weight  of  sorrow's  tears. 

But  't  is  well  by  pleasures  only 
Ne'er  are  deathless  spirits  tried, 

We  must  sometimes  wear  the  thorn-crown 
Left  us  by  the  Crucified; 

Oft  by  tliis  alone  we  're  driven 
In  His  shelt'ring  cross  to  hide. 

Ah,  the  heart  is  strangely  gifted 
With  a  harp  of  changeful  lays — 

Stormy  wind  or  passing  zephyr. 
Major  airs  or  minor  plays. 

But  when  swept  by  seraph  breathings 
Swells  on  high  its  hymns  of  praise. 
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BY     UEV.     WM.     OUAHAM. 


THE  conversion  of  Lydia  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity  is  connected  with  one  of  those 
interesting  narratives  which  describe  the  manner 
in  which  the  Gospel  was  extended  over  the  East 
in  the  first  century.  How  did  the  apostles 
understand  the  commission  given  them  by  the 
Lord  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  in 
"all  the  world?"  What  were  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  stirred  within  their  breasts  under 
this  responsibility  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them?  B)''  what  method  did  they  seek  to 
accomplish  their  embassy  from  heaven?  These 
are  questions  both  interesting  and  profitable  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  Church,  especially  for 
those  who  are  the  proper  successors  in  the  work 
of  the  men  who  were  "embassadors  for  Christ." 
The  historical  records  which  have  been  made 
of  the  travels,  labors,  sufferings,  and  successes 
of  the  apostles  indicate  the  appropriate  method 
by  which  the  Gospel  is  to  be  propagated  in  all 
time.  We  are  not  to  insist  on  too  literal  and 
circumstantial  an  imitation  of  their  course,  yet 
the  principles  and  spirit  which  characterized 
their  mission  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  embraced  at  the  present  time  in  the  call- 
ing of  the  ministry.  Hence,  much  may  be 
learned  by  a  close  study  of  the  narratives  left 
us  in  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject.  Among 
the  first  impressions  made  upon  the  mind  in 
reading  the  lives  of  the  apostles  is  the  fact  that 
the  essential  form  and  spirit  of  their  proceed- 
ings was  of  the  character  which  we  style  mis- 
sionary. There  were  no  arrangements  in  the 
primitive  Church  which  could  be  construed 
against  a  settled  system  of  pastoral  oversight 
where  Christianity  has  gained  a  position.  In- 
deed, the  policy  of  the  first  preachers  tended  in 
the  direction  of  a  systematic  pastorate,  and 
such  precepts  left  for  the  direction  of  the  min- 
istry as  "feed  the  flock  of  Christ"  evidently  con- 
template it.  Yet  the  Church  should  never  for- 
get that  while  a  people  remain  on  earth  with- 
out the  Gospel  it  is  to  be  furnished  them  on 
substantially  the  same  plan  which  was  first 
adopted  by  the  apostles.  They  went  wherever 
the  Spirit  led  them,  and  a  door  of  access  to  the 
people  was  providentially  opened,  regardless  of 
privations,  trials,  and  afflictions.  Thus  Paul, 
whose  soul  burned  within  him  to  fulfill  his 
mission  to  the  Gentiles  was  restrained  by  the 
Spirit  from  his  purpose  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  people  of  Asia  Minor  for  a  time,  and  was 
directed  to  the  more  distant  country  of  Mace- 
donia.    And  so  the  Church  is  still  directed  by 


unmistakable  indications  of  Providence  to  oc- 
cupy fields  in  her  missionary  work  more  remote 
than  some  others  to  which  the  way  is  not  yet 
plainly  opened. 

On  his  second  great  missionary  journey,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
Silas,  Luke,  and  Timothy,  Paul  arrived  at 
Troas.  Here,  in  a  vision  by  night,  there  ap- 
peared to  him  "a  man  of  Macedonia,  and 
prayed  him,  saying,  Come  over  into  Mace- 
donia and  help  us."  Was  not  this  personage 
the  "angel  of  the  Lord?"  On  first  reading 
this  account  we  would  conclude  that  the  reve- 
lation was  made  in  a  dream,  but  when  we  re- 
member that  communications  by  dreams  were 
the  lowest  forms  of  divine  revelation,  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  vision  consisted  in  the 
appearance  of  the  imagery  as  represented  while 
Paul  was  wakefully  engaged  in  earnest  prayer 
by  night,  probably  imploring  direction  from 
God  in  his  future  course.  And,  though  the 
direction  in  duty  given  to  the  man  of  God  at 
the  present  time  may  be  less  materialistic  in  its 
character,  yet  it  may  be  equally  clear  and  satis- 
factory. The  intimation  of  duty  to  Paul  was 
sufinciently  clear,  and  without  delay  he  sailed 
with  his  company  for  Macedonia,  landing  at 
Neapolis,  from  which  place  they  proceeded  to 
Philippi,  "the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Mace- 
donia, and  a  colony" — that  is,  a  place  occupied 
by  the  Romans,  and  where  their  military  gov- 
ernment was  established  over  the  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Greeks.  Philippi  was  a  place  of  some 
distinction,  both  under  the  Greeks  and  after- 
ward under  the  Romans.  Among  its  ruins  may 
still  be  traced  som.ething  of  its  former  grandeur. 
Its  original  name  was  Daton,  or  Dates,  but, 
having  been  repaired  and  embellished  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  he  named  it  after  himself.  On  the 
plains  of  Philippi,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Romans,  that  decisive  battle  took  place  between 
Antony  and  Brutus,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  were  defeated,  and  where  Brutus  threw 
himself  upon  the  sword  of  his  attendant,  Strato, 
and  died.  At  the  time  the  apostle  visited  the 
city  the  population  consisted  of  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  a  few  Jews. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Paul  and  his 
company  at  Philippi  was  the  Sabbath.  The 
Jews  had  no  synagogue  there,  as  was  their  cus- 
tom when  they  settled  in  Gentile  towns.  Either 
they  were  too  few  in  number  to  erect  a  syna- 
gogue, or  they  were  worldly  and  too  feeble  in 
their  devotion  to  the  ancient  faith.  They  had, 
however,  a  place  of  worship  there,  whither  the 
resident  and  transient  people  of  their  faith 
resorted  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  Most 
High.     It  was  outside  of  the  town  among  the 
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trees  upon  the  bank  of  the  River  Strymon. 
Such  places,  "  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be 
made,"  were  selected  by  the  Jews  who  were 
scattered  over  the  land  where  too  few  were 
together  to  establish  a  synagogue.  The  spot 
near  Philippi  was  secluded,  where  the  worship- 
ers were  free  from  the  petty  annoyances  to 
which  they  might  have  been  subjected  within 
the  limits  of  the  town,  and  the  place  may  have 
been  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  facilities  which 
it  afforded  for  their  ablutions.  Having  learned 
of  this  place  of  prayer,  Paul  and  his  company 
found  their  way  to  it  on  the  Sabbath,  The 
reader  is  surprised  at  the  congregation  which 
the  apostle  found  assembled  there.  It  was 
composed  wholly  of  females.  Such  a  circum- 
stance would  not  surprise  us  now,  especially  on 
occasions  of  a  quarterly  meeting  on  Saturday; 
but  it  is  remarkable  in  the  case  before  us  in  view 
of  the  prominence  which  Judaism  gave  to  the 
male  sex,  and  the  inferior  position  which  women 
occupied  in  conducting  their  services.  These 
women  were,  perhaps,  Jewesses  married  to  Gen- 
tile husbands,  or  some  of  them  may  have  been 
Gentile  women  by  birth  who  had  been  prosely- 
ted to  Judaism.  But  after  all  due  allowances 
for  such  cases,  there  must  have  been  some  Jew- 
ish men  in  Philippi.  It  would  have  been 
altogether  anomalous  that  any  considerable 
number  of  Jewish  women  should  be  found  in  a 
strange  country  without  being  accompanied  by 
some  men — the  thing  is  incredible.  Where 
were  these  men  at  the  time  of  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  day?  Where  are  many  of  the  men  in 
our  own  time  whose  mothers,  and  wives,  and 
sisters,  and  daughters  are  to  be  found  at  the 
place  "where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made"  on 
the  Sabbath  day?  Perhaps  engaged  in  worldly 
business,  posting  accounts,  driving  bargains,  in 
some  saloon,  or,  gathered  in  groups  near  the 
place  of  worship,  talking  about  secular  matters. 
There  is  a  wonderful  sameness  in  human  nature 
in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

Paul,  however,  preached  to  the  women  who 
were  present.  And  this  sermon,  preached  by 
Paul  to  a  congregation  of  women  on  the  river 
side  near  Philippi,  was  the  first  Christian  ser- 
mon preached  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that 
before  this  time  some  of  the  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity had  found  their  way  to  Rome,  and  by 
them  the  story  of  the  Cross  may  have  been  told 
there;  but  no  apostle  had  ever  before  preached 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection  on  the  continent — 
this  distinction  belongs  to  the  great  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles.  It  was  an  eventful  day  in  the 
life  of  the  Gentile  missionary  of  the  Cross  when 
he  planted  the  standard  of  the  Redeemer  upon 
European  soil.     What  a  beginning  in  the  work 


which  has  subdued  all  Europe  to  Christ!  Truly 
it  was  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  cast  into  the 
ground,  which  has  grown  to  a  great  tree. 

Among  the  women  of  this  first  European 
audience  which  the  apostle  addressed  was  one 
Lydia.  She  did  not  belong  to  Philippi,  but 
had  come  from  Thyatira,  which  afterward  became 
the  seat  of  one  of  "  the  seven  Churches  that  are 
in  Asia."  She  was  "a  seller  of  purple."  Per- 
haps she  was  a  dyer  of  cloth  with  that  highly- 
prized  color,  or  she  may  have  been  a  seller  of 
cloth  dyed  in  her  own  town.  Thyatira  was  a 
place  noted  for  its  business  in  dyeing.  This 
woman  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of 
Paul  by  the  river  side.  Some  of  those  men 
might  have  been  converted  had  they  been  at 
the  place  "  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made." 
A  great  many  more  people  than  are  converted 
would  find  the  pearl  of  great  price  if  they  were 
to  attend  the  place  of  worship. 

Of  the  traits  of  Lydia's  character,  which  may 
be  gathered  from  the  brief  history  recorded  of 
her,  the  first  we  shall  notice  is  her  integrity  to 
her  faith.  She  was  a  Jewess,  and,  though  only 
a  sojourner  in  Philippi,  where  she  had  come  in 
the  course  of  worldly  business,  yet  on  the  Sab- 
bath she  found  her  way  to  the  place  of  worship. 
She  might  have  continued  her  traffic  on  the 
Sabbath  at  that  place,  for  it  was  a  heathen  city, 
where  the  day  was  not  generally  observed;  but 
she  did  not.  What  an  inestimable  treasure  she 
would  have  lost  had  she  not  been  faithful  to 
her  religion !  It  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
principle  with  her  to  attend  her  religious  duty; 
her  circumstances  seem  not  to  have  been  favor- 
able to  it.  The  loss  of  time  would  suspend  her 
business,  and  necessarily  prolong  her  stay  away 
from  home.  Her  family  were  temporarily  there, 
including  most  likely  her  husband,  but  from 
that  source  she  appears  to  have  received  no 
assistance  in  her  religion,  yet  she  was  faithful 
herself.  It  would  be  well  if  all  professed  Chris- 
tians would  imitate  her  noble  and  godly  exam- 
ple. Many,  alas!  fail  to  take  their  religion 
with  them  abroad ;  and  if  in  some  sort  they  do, 
they  become  more  lax  in  duty  than  when  at 
home.  Irregularity  and  looseness  of  behavior 
are  indulged,  and  principle  is  yielded  to  the 
morbid  tastes  and  inclinations  of  those  among 
whom  they  sojourn.  With  Lydia  it  was  differ- 
ent. She  did  not  conform  to  the  pagan  customs 
of  the  people  where  she  sojourned.  Reader,  do 
you  resort  to  the  place  "  where  prayer  is  wont 
to  be  made"  when  you  are  visiting  among  your 
friends?  Do  you  find  your  way  to  the  prayer 
meeting  and  class  at  the  appointed  time?  The 
religion  of  Lydia  controlled  her  in  her  business; 
business   vielded   to  its  claims;    it  had   to  wait 
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when  the  time  for  worship  arrived,  when  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  came.  This  order  is  too 
often  reversed  by  persons  professing  religion ; 
business  with  them  shapes  and  governs  their 
religion.     This  is  lamentable. 

Our  history  says  of  Lydia:  "Whose  heart 
the  Lord  opened,  that  she  attended  to  the 
things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul."  This  lan- 
guage indicates  the  condition  of  the  unregener- 
ate  heart;  it  is  shut  against  the  Gospel.  The 
head  may  be  open,  assent  may  be  given  to 
what  the  Gospel  teaches,  but  its  saving  power 
is  not  experienced,  because  it  is  not  cordially 
embraced — is  not  received  in  the  love  of  it.  It 
may  be  said  "  the  Lord  opened  Lydia's  heart." 
Very  true,  but  it  was  while  she  was  waiting 
on  him  in  prayer.  She  had  been  honest  and 
faithful  in  improving  all  the  light  and  advant- 
ages she  possessed  with  great  particularity,  and 
while  attending  to  the  outward  forms  of  Juda- 
ism the  Lord  lifted  the  vail  from  her  heart,  and 
the  "  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ  shined  into  her  heart."  In  like 
manner  the  Lord  will  open  every  one's  heart 
who  will  seek  his  favor.  What  was  this  open- 
ing of  the  heart?  Simply  giving  the  heart  a 
gracious  susceptibility  for  receiving  and  embrac- 
ing the  benign  influences  of  the  Gospel.  And 
from  what  sincere  inquirer  after  the  truth  has 
the  Lord  ever  withheld  this  grace?  Will  he  not 
give  it  to  all?  Reader,  ask  the  Lord  to  open 
your  heart,  that,  like  Lydia,  you  may  not  only 
assent  to  the  truth,  but  also  cordially  accept  it. 
Lydia  had  an  important  agency  in  this  work 
of  her  conversion  in  addition  to  having  been  in 
the  way  of  duty  as  a  sincere  inquirer — she 
"  attended  to  the  things  which  were  spoken  of 
Paul."  She  listened  earnestly,  and  complied 
with  the  only  conditions  of  salvation  through 
the  atonement — "  repentance  toward  God  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  These 
"  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul "  were  new 
to  her,  but  she  complied  heartily,  and  received 
salvation  immediately. 

Lydia  was  a  woman  of  commanding  influence, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  her  influence  over 
her  family  before  her  conversion,  now  that  her 
soul  was  warmed  with  Christian  love  and  ten- 
der affection  for  her  husband  and  children,  she 
was  successful  in  winning  them  to  Christ. 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  history  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  result  was  brought  about;  the  fact 
that  her  "household"  were  baptized  with  her 
alone  is  stated.  But,  remembering  that  none 
but  women  were  present  when  the  Lord  opened 
her  heart,  that  the  family  were  baptized,  either 
at  the  same  time  she  was  or  soon  after,  we  can 
easily  conjecture  what  agencies  had   been   em- 


ployed in  bringing  about  this  result.  That 
Sabbath  after  the  worship  by  the  river  might 
have  been  witnessed  at  the  temporary  dwelling 
of  Lydia  a  Christian  wife  and  mother  warm  in 
her  "  first  love,"  with  tearful  eye,  throbbing 
breast,  and  earnest  entreaty,  pleading  with  her 
family  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  She 
may  have  taken  the  apostle  and  his  company 
with  her,  and  that  house  may  have  presented  a 
scene  similar  to  our  revival  prayer  meetings  on 
that  eventful  Sabbath  evening.  Next  day  being 
the  "  Lord's  day "  may  have  been  the  time 
when  the  "  household,"  including  children,  were 
formally  dedicated  to  Christ  in  holy  baptism. 
What  a  victory  of  grace  was  here  achieved ! 
How  desirable  that  whole  families  be  united  in 
Church  fellowship  and  Christian  love !  The 
writer's  sympathies  are  wholly  with  those  nu- 
merous pious  women  in  the  Church  whose  hus- 
bands are  irreligious,  and  yet  if  there  were 
more  Lydias  in  the  present  day  would  not 
many  of  their  husbands  be  converted? 

This  history  also  furni.shes  us  with  an  inter- 
esting scene  of  Christian  hospitality.  Lydia 
besought  the  apostles,  saying,  "  If  ye  have 
judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord  come  into 
my  house  and  abide  there."  And  she  con- 
strained them.  She  craved  this  as  a  privilege, 
not  a  word  about  its  trouble  and  expensiveness. 
And  it  was  a  privilege  she  claimed  on  the 
ground  of  being  "  faithful  to  the  Lord."  Is  not 
this  the  proper  view  of  our  labor  and  expenses 
in  support  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus? 

It  is  probable  that  this  Christian  family  re- 
turned to  Thyatira,  and  for  aught  that  appears 
in  history  to  the  contrary,  the  influence  of 
Lydia  and  her  family  may  have  originated  the 
Christian  Church  at  that  place.  That  family 
may  have  carried  the  truth  and  power  of  relig- 
ion in  their  hearts  to  their  pagan  home  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  that  Church.  The  Gospel 
has  often  been  carried  into  neighborhoods  by 
Buch  means  and  established  there.  It  is  said 
that  the  remarkable  revival  which  started  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  in  1859  began  through  the 
pious  labors  of  a  woman,  who,  on  visiting  that 
region,  was  affected  by  the  degradation  of  the 
people,  and  became  actively  enlisted  in  their 
improvement.  God  selects  his  own  instruments 
to  initiate  and  carry  on  his  work. 


ETERNITY. 

II E  that  will  often  put  eternity  and  the  world 
before  him,  and  who  will  dare  to  look  stead- 
fastly at  both  of  them,  will  find  that  the  more 
often  he  contemplates  them  the  former  will 
grow  greater  and  the  latter  less. 
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LETTERS  TO  MY  DAUGHTER. 


BY     K.     A.     WEST,     ESQ. 


NUMBER   VI. 


DEESS. 


MY  DEAR ,  I  fear  I  am  not  so  compe- 
tent as  you  suppose  to  advise  you  on  the 
most  important  subject  of  dress.  There  is  one  at 
my  elbow,  however,  upon  whose  judgment  and 
taste  in  the  matter  you  have  learned  to  rely, 
and  it  will  entitle  the  suggestions  of  this  letter 
to  all  the  more  respect  when  you  learn  that,  to 
a  great  extent,  I  am  simply  her  amanuensis. 

But  let  me  first  lay  down  certain  axioms,  the 
truth  of  which  I  think  can  not  be  successfully 
controverted.  I  will  concede  that  in  parts  of 
God's  Word  costly  attire  and  ornaments  are 
spoken  of  without  censure  and  even  with  com- 
mendation. The  Spirit  of  God  "filled  Bezaleel, 
Aholiab,"  and  others  "  with  wisdom,  and  under- 
standing, and  knowledge  to  devise  and  work  all 
manner  of  curious  and  cunning  works  of  the 
carver  of  wood,  the  cutter  of  stones,  the  jew- 
eler, the  engraver,  the  embroiderer  in  blue  and 
purple,  in  scarlet  and  fine  linen."  The  Psalmist 
mentions  with  approbation  the  "clothing  of 
wrought  gold"  and  "raiment  of  needle- work" 
of  the  king's  daughter,  and  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs  the  virtuous  woman  is  commended  for 
"  clothing  her  household  with  scarlet  and  her- 
self with  silk  and  purple,"  so  that  there  are 
circumstances,  even  allowing  something  for  the 
poetic  or  figurative  character  of  these  passages, 
in  which  costly  attire  may  be  worn  without  sin. 
I  make  this  concession  that  you  may  see  that 
I  am  no  ascetic  in  this  matter.  But  an  ex- 
cessive love  of  dress  is  an  evil  nevertheless.  It 
is  assuredly  condemned  in  the  Bible,  and  is 
sinful  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  also  an  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  a  trivial  mind.  No  young 
person  who  is  a  victim  to  this  passion  can  take 
delight  in  domestic,  intellectual,  or  spiritual 
improvement.  She  who  is  constantly  looking 
into  her  mirror  will  have  little  inclination  to 
look  into  her  character.  She  who  seeks  to  cap- 
tivate by  dress  will  have  little  solicitude  about 
the  possession  of  other  recommendations.  This 
miserable  idol  of  dress  too  often  swallows  up 
all  that  is  solid,  and  rational,  and  praiseworthy. 
It  consumes  the  precious  hours  that  were  given 
for  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  purposes.  It 
perverts  the  capacities  of  nature,  the  acquire- 
ments of  education,  and  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence to  the  low  design  of  being  admired  for 
embellishments  that  imply  no  merit  in  the 
wearer,  and  can  confer  no  honor  in  the  eyes  of 
any  but  the  thoughtless   and   vain.     And   who 


can  describe  the  profusion  of  expenditure  and 
the  painful  and  pitiful  shifts  that  are  often  nec- 
essary to  support  it;  the  encroachments  on 
health,  the  anxieties  of  mind,  and  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  disappointed  of  conquest  or  of 
fame — the  ridiculous  and  the  well-deserved  dis- 
tress to  which  the  worshipers  and  devotees  of 
dress  are  exposed?  Well  might  St.  Paul  write, 
"  I  will  .  .  .  that  women  adorn  themselves 
in  modest  apparel  with  shame-facedness  and 
sobriety,  not  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or 
pearls,  or  costly  array,  but,  which  becometh 
women  professing  godliness,  with  good  works." 

You  will  not  infer,  my  dear  daughter,  from 
these  remarks  that  I  suspect  or  fear  any  such 
foolish  and  sinful  love  of  dress  on  your  part. 
But  I  have  seen  in  many  of  our  large  cities,  and 
even  in  professedly-religious  families  such  ex- 
travagance in  dress,  such  faith  in  it  as  a  means 
of  securing  admiration  that  in  writing  on  the 
subject  even  to  you  I  could  not  forbear  the 
utterance  of  these  truths.  I  could  name  some 
baneful  fruits  of  this  passion  for  costly  attire, 
but  they  would  be  out  of  place  here.  Let  me 
add,  however,  that  these  meretricious  displays 
have  little  or  no  influence  with  the  really  wor- 
thy, honorable,  and  intelligent  of  our  sex,  and 
that  many  a  young  man  whose  companionship 
would  have  been  a  joy  for  life,  has  been  re- 
pelled by  them.  It  can  not  be  otherwise.  He 
who  would  make  his  way  honorably  through 
the  world,  knows  that  economy,  personal  and 
domestic,  is  as  essential  to  success  as  industry, 
and  he  will  not  impede  his  progress  and  peril 
his  reputation  and  his  domestic  peace  by  taking 
into  life-partnership  one  whose  first  and  almost 
only  care  is  the  costly  decoration  of  her  own 
person.  Men  are  not  in  this  matter  the  foolish, 
unthinking,  unreasoning  beings  too  many  of 
your  sex  apparently  suppose  them  to  be.  In- 
stances not  a  few  have  come  within  my  own 
knowledge  wherein  young  men  have  resolutely 
stifled  a  rising  attachment  because  the  object 
of  it,  on  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  proved 
to  be  a  worshiper  at  this  shrine.  But  I  have 
written  more  than  I  needed  on  this  phase  of 
the  subject.  Let  me  now  give  you  a  few  prac- 
tical hints  that  possibly  may  be  of  service  to 
you. 

Thorough  neatness  in  apparel  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  mere  fashion  or  costliness.  In- 
deed, nothing  will  atone  for  slovenliness  or  un- 
tidiness. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  any 
young  woman,  however  plain  her  features,  at- 
tired in  a  thoroughly  neat  morning-dress,  will 
make  a  hundred-fold  more  agreeable  impression 
than  the  veriest  Venus  attired  in  costly  but 
tawdry  or  slovenly  robes.     The  one  excites  con- 
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fidence,  the  other  awakens  distrust.  The  one 
speaks  of  an  innate  self-respect  as  well  as  of  a 
laudable  desire  to  please,  the  other  tells  of  a 
vanity  and  insincerity  that  pant  only  for  admi- 
ration. The  true  lady  is  uniformly,  and  from 
instinct,  neat  in  her  apparel,  as  scrupulously  so 
before  her  household  or  her  domestics  only  as 
when  in  society,  at  early  morn  when  engaged 
exclusively  in  household  employments  as  in  the 
evening  when  entertaining  friends.  The  mate- 
rial and  the  style  of  her  apparel  may  be 
changed,  but  the  principle  that  regulates  her 
dress  is  always  operative. 

Avoid  all  incongruities  of  dress.  Wear  that 
which  best  befits  the  employment  in  which  you 
are  engaged.  To  observe  this  rule  at  all  times 
is  to  give  good  proof  that  you  are  provident 
and  thoughtful  in  those  many  minor  matters 
which  make  up  the  character  of  the  woman 
whose  "price  is  above  rubies,"  of  her  whose 
law  of  life  is,  "  let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order."  I  scarcely  know  any  thing  that 
is  more  vulgar,  more  derogatory  to  the  female 
character  than  a  departure  from  this  rule. 

Dress  always  in  harmony  with  your  pecuni- 
ary means  and  social  station,  and  it  is,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  immeasurably  wiser  to  place  the 
standard  too  low  than  too  high.  But  it  would 
be  no  more  proper  for  you  to  dress  like  a 
domestic  servant  or  a  daily  laborer's  wife  than 
it  would  be  for  you  to  rival  the  wife  or  daugh- 
ter of  a  millionaire.  Your  station  in  life,  and 
your  liberal  education,  have  given  you  a  taste 
and  refinement  that  not  only  legitimately  may 
but  really  should  have  an  influence  on  your 
attire  as  well  as  on  every  thing  else.  You  can 
dress  genteelly  though  you  dress  ever  so  plainly. 
In  this  matter  plainness  and  gentility  are  not 
so  incompatible  as  many  seem  to  suppose. 
They  are,  in  fact,  often  closely  allied.  Good 
taste  is  shown  by  preserving  a  harmonious  re- 
lation between  the  various  parts  of  female  attire. 
Any  marked  incongruity  of  quality  or  mode 
between  them  is  fatal  to  making  an  agreeable 
impression.  In  matters  of  taste,  however,  it  is 
scarcely  within  my  province  to  counsel  you. 

Above  all  things,  my  dear ,  bear  in  mind 

that  you  have  made  a  public  profession  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  in  dress  as  in  every 
thing  else  you  are  to  be  governed  by  Christian 
principles  and  Christian  precepts.  You  are  to 
walk  in  the  narrow  path  of  self-denying  non- 
conformity to  the  customs  and  fashions  of  the 
worldly-minded.  You  can  not  consistently  or 
with  peace  to  your  conscience  and  safety  to 
your  soul  be  the  slave  of  dress  or  the  devotee 
of  fashion.  Christ  and  his  Church  have  claims 
upon  your  thoughts,  and  energies,  and  means. 


You  are  not  your  own.  You  are  bought  with  a 
price.  You  can  not  live  to  yourself.  You  are  a 
disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  and  must 
justify  your  profession.  Possibly  membership  in 
the  Methodist  Church  does  not  now  in  practice 
impose  the  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  dress  that 
it  once  did,  and  possibly  also  it  is  scarcely  expe- 
dient that  it  should.  But  the  New  Testament 
rule  is  not  abrogated.  Restrictions  there  are 
which  are  still  in  force,  whether  they  are  printed 
in  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  or  written  upon 
your  conscience  by  the  Spirit  that  inspired  the 
New  Testament  and  its  apostolic  teachings. 
You  may  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  you  to 
copy  the  peculiarities  of  the  first  Methodists, 
but  you  are  under  obligations  to  observe  a 
moderation  in  dress  which  shall  distinguish  you 
from  the  thoughtless  votaries  of  worldly  vani- 
ties.    I  think,  my  dear  ,  I  can  not  better 

conclude  my  counsels  on  this  topic  than  by 
quoting  from  an  old  writer  a  paraphrase  of 
1  Timothy  ii,  8-10:  "I  would  exhort  and  even 
enjoin  Christian  women  always  to  dress  with 
decency  and  moderation ;  never  to  go  beyond 
their  circumstances  or  aspire  beyond  their  sta- 
tion so  as  to  preclude  or  hinder  works  of  mercy; 
not  to  value  themselves  on  dres3  or  despise 
those  more  meanly  habited;  in  short,  never  to 
spend  too  much  time  or  thought  on  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  body,  but  always  to  prefer  the 
graces  of  the  mind,  modesty,  meekness,  pru- 
dence, piety,  with  all  virtuous  and  charitable 
occupations,  all  beautiful  and  useful  accomplish- 
ments suited  to  their  rank  and  condition.  These 
are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  sex.  These  will 
render  them  truly  lovely  as  women,  and  as 
Christians  will  more  peculiarly  become  them." 
Your  affectionate  father. 
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Suppose  some  one  entering  heaven  were  to 
say  to  the  redeemed,  "  Suspend  your  songs  for 
a  moment!  Ye  have  been  praising  Christ,  lo, 
these  six  thousand  years;  many  of  you  have 
without  cessation  praised  him  now  these  many 
centuries!  Stop  your  song  a  moment;  pause, 
and  give  your  songs  to  some  one  else  for  an 
instant!"  0,  can  you  conceive  the  scorn  with 
which  the  myriad  of  eyes  of  the  redeemed 
would  smite  the  tempter?  "Stop  from  praising 
him  I  No,  never.  Time  may  stop,  for  it  shall 
be  no  more;  the  world  may  stop,  for  its  revolu- 
tions must  cease ;  the  universe  may  stop  its  cycles 
and  the  movings  of  its  world,  but  for  us  to  stop 
our  songs — never!  never!"  And  it  shall  be  said, 
"  Halleluia,  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth !" 
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MABRIED. 


BY    W  A  T  F    WOODLAND. 


There  was  not  a  stain  on  her  snowy  robes, 

Nor  a  gem  on  her  glossy  hair; 
They  had  gathered  the  silken  tresses  back 

From  her  face  so  young  and  fair. 

Not  the  faintest  flush  did  the  purple  veins 

Send  up  to  her  pearly  brow, 
For  the  ripe  red  lips  that  trembled  once 

Were  white  and  passionless  now. 

And  little  she  recked  in  her  long  deep  sleep 

Of  the  loved  one  kneeling  there. 
Or  the  low,  sweet  tones  which  would  break  no  more 

On  the  night  of  his  despair. 

Or  ever  the  formal  pledges  of  love 
Had  crowned  them  one — came  Death, 

And  the  ready  vows  were  frozen  to  ice 
As  he  kissed  away  her  breath. 

Alas  for  Ronald !   they  led  him  forth 

Like  a  child  with  a  tottering  tread, 
And  Alice  they  decked  in  her  bridal  robes 

And  bore  to  her  burial  bed. 

But  the  seasons  passed  in  their  flow,  and  Time, 
Though  he  steals  our  joys  like  a  thief, 

Drops  into  each  bosom  the  balm  of  life 
And  softens  our  heaviest  grief. 

So  Jenny,  the  younger  sister,  was  decked 

"When  a  few  short  years  had  flown, 
And  the  marriage  bells  on  the  wint'ry  air 

Rang  out  their  mellowest  tone. 

The  guests  were  gay,  and  the  maiden  was  fair. 
And  the  wine  was  sparkling  and  red, 

But  the  hand  that  Ronald  held  in  his  palm 
Seemed  cold  as  the  touch  of  the  dead. 

And  the  picture  upon  his  breast  awoke 

To  life,  or  it  seemed  to  him  so; 
And  the  deep,  sad  eyes  gazed  into  his  own 

With  a  warm  and  searching  glow, 

As  if  they  would  find  some  lingering  proof 

In  their  depths  of  the  love  of  yore; 
One  solemn  moment  the  living  and  dead 

Stood  face  to  face — no  more. 

They  marked  the  pallor  that  crept  to  his  cheeks. 

And  the  pensive  cast  of  his  brow. 
And  the  quiver  that  shook  his  bearded  lip 

As  he  uttered  the  nuptial  vow. 

But  the  guests  were  gay  and  the  bride  was  fair 
And  the  wine  was  sparkling  and  free, 

And  't  was  not  the  time  to  dampen  the  flow 
Of  a  glad  festivity. 

Ah,  little  the  beautiful  Jenny  dreamed. 

As  she  hung  on  his  arm  that  night, 
That  the  innermost  temple  of  Ronald's  heart 

Was  hidden  and  locked  from  her  sight. 

But  the  angel  who  keeps  the  records  of  earth 

Wrote  thoughtfully  on  his  scroll, 
"  Wedded  to  Jenny  the  bride  of  his  hand. 

And  to  Alice  the  bride  of  his  soul." 


LOOK  ONWARD. 


BY    H.     B.     WAUDWELL, 


Flowers  that  have  withered  will  blossom  no  more. 
Leaves  that  have  faded  will  bloom  not  again. 

Tints  that  have  vanished  when  Summer  is  o'er 
Will  brighten  no  more  in  the  woodland  and  glen. 

Hours  that  are  numbered  will  never  return. 

Days  that  have  fled  with  their  shadows  and  light, 

Years  that  are  shrouded  in  time's  somber  urn 
Will  come  not  again  through  its  swift-speeding  flight. 

Hopes  that  have  perished  in  hours  which  have  flown 
Will  brighten  no  more  on  the  altars  of  soul ; 

Joys  that  have  vanished  from  hearts  which  are  lone 
Will  never  return  while  the  moments  shall  roll. 

Summer  will  visit  the  landscape  again, 

Flowers  from  the  graves  of  the  withered  unfold. 

Leaves  will  embroider  the  forest  and  glen 
With  colors  as  bright  as  the  Summer  of  old. 

Hours  will  appear  with  effulgence  that  cheers 
As  the  future  shall  measure  its  annals  eublime; 

Days  be  transcribed  in  the  volume  of  years, 
Years  will  unfold  in  the  record  of  time. 

Then  look  to  the  lights  in  the  future  that  gleam 
If  thy  pathway  has  witnessed  the  shadow  of  fear; 

There  hopes  which  are  warm  as  the  perished  may  beam, 
Joys  that  are  bright  as  the  vanished  appear. 

Still  objects  of  earth  but  continue  to  waste, 

But  the  soul  from  the  grave  of  its  ashes  may  rise; 

Through  the  gates  of  the  City  Celestial  may  haste, 
Where  flowers  never  wither  and  joy  never  dies. 


MATERNAL. 
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The  realm  of  song  has  yielded  me  no  bays 
To  twine  in  beauty  round  thy  gentle  name, 

And  lovers  only  rhyme  their  loving  lays 

In  thrilling  cadence — mine  hath  been  too  tame. 

And  fancy's  wing  hath  all  too  heavy  grown, 
So  laden  with  the  bitter  dews  of  grief; 

It  ever  seemeth  night,  the  sunshine  flown, 
Still  wreathing  cypress  with  the  myrtle  leaf. 

If  loveliness  might  tune  the  lyre  aright, 

What  lies  beneath  thy  cofiin-lid  would  stir, 
And  thy  pale  hand  would  move  the  words  I  write 

With  touching  grace,  and  power  to  live  confer. 
If  spirit  pure  unto  the  angels  won 

Might  echo  here  the  rapture  of  its  bliss 
In  strains  of  melody  but  just  begun 

While  rising  to  that  better  world  than  this; 

Then  would  the  music  of  thy  name  have  rung 
Till  mortal  ears  had  drank  its  richness  in ; 

Sweet  rhymes  have  trembled  upon  every  tongue, 
All  tender  memories  have  hallowed  been. 

But  not  for  thee  to  float  with  time  adown 
In  amaranth  beauty  ever  fresh  and  bright; 

More  glorious  far  to  see  thee  wear  a  crown 
Which  Jesus  gave  and  robed  in  heavenly  light. 
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IVORY-ANIMAL,  VEGETABLE,  AND 
ARTIFICIAL. 
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IVORY  is,  popularly  considered,  a  name  exclu- 
sively given  to  the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  but 
should  include  those  of  the  hippopotamus,  nar- 
whal, and  walrus,  they  being  classed  under  this 
head. 

The  supply  of  elephant  tusks  is  procured, 
either  from  the  living  species  inhabiting  Asia 
and  Africa  or  from  those  of  the  extinct  animal 
which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  Siberia, 
from  Central  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic, 
all  along  the  routes  of  the  Obe,  Yenesei,  and 
Lena  Rivers,  and  in  the  Laichavian  Isles,  and 
is  known  as  fossil  ivory. 

This  article  is  valued  for  its  rich,  white  color, 
the  smallness  and  closeness  of  its  grain,  its 
elasticity  and  strength,  and  the  fine  polish  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  The  African  is  gener- 
ally considered  the  best,  as  it  is  harder,  of  mel- 
lower hue,  and  closer  grained,  receives  a  higher 
polish,  and  is  more  nearly  transparent.  The 
Asiatic  presents  a  thick,  dead,  white  appearance, 
and  is  more  readily  acted  upon  by  time  and  the 
atmosphere,  which  discolor  and  turn  it  yellow. 

The  exterior  of  the  tusks  of  the  African  ele- 
phant, before  they  are  cut  or  sawed,  presents 
tints  of  light  and  deep  brown,  orange,  and 
sometimes  black  hues,  while  those  of  Asia 
are  of  a  fawn  or  stone  color.  The  outside  ap- 
pearance is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon  as  a 
test  of  the  quality  within,  for  the  exterior  layer, 
or  rind,  as  it  is  called,  prevents  this  being 
ascertained  with  certainty.  There  are  peculiar 
signs,  however,  which  determine  their  value 
with  the  dealer,  those  which  are  the  nearest 
round  in  form,  the  hardest  and  straightest  in 
length  being  selected  as  of  superior  quality. 

They  vary  in  length  from  ten  feet  to  ten  inches, 
and  have  been  found  weighing  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pounds.  The  small,  solid  tusks 
are  called  "ball  ivory,"  those  marked  with 
alternate  dark  and  light  rings,  "cloudy  ivory," 
while  those  weighing  from  one  pound  to  twelve 
are  known  as  "  serivelloes ;"  the  rind  or  enamel 
is  dark,  and  has  been  found  on  some  specimens 
to  be  the  fifth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  although 
generally  it  is  much  less  than  this. 

The  ancients  esteemed  this  material  highly. 
It  is  mentioned  among  the  articles  brought  by 
Solomon's  navy,  and  in  2  Chronicles  it  is  said 
Solomon  had  a  throne  of  ivory.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  wrought  statues  of  it.  In  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  at  Olympus  were 
ivory    statues  pi    life    size,    beautifully   carved. 


Some  of  the  finest  statuettes  and  best  pieces  of 
landscape  sculpture  we  have  are  done  in  ivory. 

Quantities  of  this  article  are  exported  annu- 
ally from  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  called 
the  "  Ivory  Coast."  Dr.  Livingstone  states  that 
when  he  first  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
that  continent  the  natives  knew  not  its  value, 
and  it  was  so  plentiful  it  rotted  upon  the 
ground,  and  was  placed  about  the  graves  of  the 
chiefs.  He  saw  the  spot  where  one  was  buried 
which  was  guarded  by  seventy  tusks,  while  in 
the  vicinity,  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased,  he  counted  thirty  more. 
They  called  them  bones,  and  expressed  astonish- 
ment that  the  white  man  should  wish  to  pos- 
sess them,  offering  him  as  many  as  he  could 
convey  away. 

Mr.  Livingstone  had  permitted  a  trader  to  be 
of  his  party,  who,  awake  to  the  advantage  to 
be  gained,  began  to  traffic  for  them,  and  for  a 
musket  valued  at  thirteen  shillings  received 
ten  tusks.  This  first  barter  opened  the  way  for 
them  to  be  brought  to  market,  and  so  keenly 
alive  did  the  natives  become  to  their  vsylue,  and 
so  eager  were  they  to  profit  by  it  that  two 
years  after  he  found  them  anxious  to  bargain, 
and  he  expressed  the  belief  that  when  fully 
aware  of  their  importance  not  even  the  tusks  on 
the  graves  of  their  chiefs  would  be  respected. 

The  amount  of  ivory  in  that  region  is  stated 
to  be  incalculable,  but  as  Europeans  penetrate 
there,  and  the  natives  learn  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, the  wary  elephant  disappears,  hiding  him- 
self in  remote  districts.  The  Africans  have 
heretofore  trapped,  speared,  or  destroyed  him 
with  poisoned  arrows.  The  Europeans  use  the 
musket,  and  it  is  this  species  of  warfare  which 
has  driven  him  away. 

The  elephant  abounds  in  distant  regions,  bnt 
can  not  be  hunted  because  of  the  tsetse — an 
insect  like  the  common  fly,  whose  bite  is  fatal 
to  all  domestic  creatures,  though  harmless  to 
man  and  wild  animals,  and  as  Europeans  can 
only  hunt  the  elephant  on  horseback,  the  tsetse 
effectually  prevents  this  sport. 

Of  the  ivory  procured  in  Southern  Africa  the 
tusks  found  near  Cassange  are  said  to  be  the 
largest,  generally  weighing  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds; 
some  have  been  found  weighing  as  much  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  tusks  procured 
from  Luba  are  longer,  and  the  ivory  heavier. 
Those  from  Camawo  are  the  most  transparent. 
The  largest  specimens  are  found  nearest  the 
equator. 

Of  the  Asiatic  ivory  that  obtained  from  the 
Island  of  Cevlon  is  considered  the  best:  it  re- 
tains  its  whiteness  longer. 
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The  tusks  of  the  hippopotamus  are  prized 
above  all  other  species  of  ivory  for  the  purpose 
of  making  teeth.  They  are  remarkable  for  hard- 
ness, smoothness,  purity  of  color,  and  transpar- 
ency. Those  employed  by  dentists  are  covered 
with  an  exceeding  hard  and  thick  enamel,  re- 
quiring force  and  caution  to  remove.  Usually 
they  weigh  from  two  to  three  pounds,  although 
they  have  been  procured  weighing  more.  They 
are  valued  at  a  much  higher  price  than  those 
of  the  elephant. 

The  teeth  of  the  walrus,  though  not  of  so 
fine  a  grain  as  those  of  the  hippopotamus,  are 
also  used  by  destists. 

The  spiral  horn  or  tusk  of  the  narwhal 
furnishes  ivory  which  brings  a  high  price  in 
Japan,  where  the  people  ascribe  medicinal  vir- 
tues to  it,  believing  that  it  prolongs  life,  strength- 
ens the  memory,  and  elevates  the  spirits.  The 
Dutch,  when  trading  to  that  country,  bought 
large  cargoes  of  narwhal  tusks  to  speculate  in 
them. 

Black  ivory  is  the  teeth  of  the  Cachalot  or 
sperm  whale.  This  animal  possesses  forty-two 
teeth,  each  of  which  is  six  inches  long  and 
about  three  in  circumference,  of  hard,  black, 
glassy  ivory,  which  is  not  much  used,  save  to 
make  fan-sticks,  cane-handles,  etc. 

Fossil  ivory,  as  we  have  stated,  exists  in 
Siberia.  Indeed,  that  country  may  be  said  to 
be  a  mine  of  fossil  remains  of  elephants,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  hippopotami  long  since  extinct, 
for  every-where  have  these  tusks  been  collected. 
The  fossil  differ  from  those  of  the  living  animal 
of  this  day  in  having  a  larger  proportion  of 
dense  enamel.  The  ivory  is  remarkably  fresh, 
with  no  appearance  of  mineral  or  earthy  matter, 
and  is  considered  equal  to  that  procured  from 
the  living  elephant.  It  is  seldom  exported  un- 
wrought,  but  is  used  by  the  artisans  of  Russia, 
and  turned  and  carved  into  numberless  articles 
both  useful  and  ornamental.  Although  thou- 
sands of  these  tusks  are  annually  collected  and 
brought  to  market,  yet  to  all  appearance  there 
is  no  diminution  of  the  store,  there  always 
being  a  plentiful  supply  from  this  source. 

The  skeleton  of  a  mammoth,  or  extinct  species 
of  elephant,  was  found  in  1803  by  Mr.  Adams 
in  that  region,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  nine  feet  high, 
and  sixteen  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  length 
of  its  huge  curved  tusks.    . 

Vegetable  ivory  is  the  nut  of  a  species  of 
palm-tree,  which  is  found  in  the  northern  part 
of  South  America,  flourishing  in  damp  localities 
and  in  separate  groves  all  through  the  country. 
The  nut,  which  is  often  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
consists  of  a  close-grained  and  very  hard  sub- 


stance, similar  in  texture  and  color  to  the  finest 
animal  ivory.  It  has  a  dark,  hard  shell,  and  is 
called  Cahengo  del  negro,  or  negro  head,  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  shell  is  removed  with  much 
difficulty  ere  the  interior  can  be  reached  to  be 
worked.  It  is  estimated  that  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tuns  of  nuts  are  exported  annually 
from  the  district  of  the  Magdalena  River. 
Eighty  thousand  nuts  were  imported  into  En- 
gland in  the  year  1852,  and  used  to  manufacture 
small  fancy  articles. 

To  collect  these  nuts  in  the  proper  season 
and  have  them  ready  for  sale  is  the  business  of 
women  and  children.  Groups  of  the  former  can 
be  seen  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  with  one 
basket  on  the  head  and  another  in  the  hand, 
gathering  them  for  market  when  ripe. 

Ivory  when  first  cut  is  called  green  Ivor}'', 
and  has  a  rich  and  oily  appearance.  To  extract 
the  oil  and  fit  it  for  certain  purposes  it  is  some- 
times placed  in  a  warm  oven.  To  prevent 
waste  it  is  sawed,  cut,  and  seasoned  with  great 
care,  much  attention  being  paid  to  the  temper- 
ature to  which  it  is  exposed.  It  is  not  always 
used  in  solid  blocks,  but  is  often  cemented 
together.  The  hollow  pieces  are  kept  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  and  sometimes  veneers  are  made 
with  which  articles  are  covered. 

All  ivory  must  be  dried  and  seasoned  before 
it  can  be  used ;  the  most  elastic  and  best  is 
employed  to  make  billiard  balls,  which  are  gen- 
erally roughly  turned  before  they  are  ready  to 
be  manufactured,  and  left  for  some  months  to 
become  perfectly  dry  ere  they  are  smoothed  and 
finished.  It  is  said  that,  in  order  to  select  the 
best  tusks  for  this  purpose  they  are  put  in  a 
place  accessible  to  rats,  and  when  needed  are 
examined,  and  those  selected  which  have  the 
marks  of  the  animal's  teeth  upon  them,  as  it  is 
the  richest  specimens  they  attempt  to  gnaw. 

The  applications  of  ivory  are  most  numerous. 
It  is  employed  in  the  arts  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  arti- 
cles. An  almost  incredible  quantity  is  made 
use  of  for  knife-handles;  the  supply  consumed 
by  England  alone  would  almost  appear  sufficient 
to  exhaust  the  race  of  animals  affording  it. 
Combs,  fans,  paper  cutters,  knife  and  fork  han- 
dles, billiard  balls,  and  plates  for  the  miniature 
painter;  buttons  and  spoons  are  among  the 
commoner  articles  wrought  of  it.  The  Chinese 
excel  in  carving  this  material,  some  specimens 
of  their  workmanship  being  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  delicate  character. 

It  is  asserted  that  ivory  which  has  decayed 
or  crumbled  almost  to  dust,  can  be  restored  by 
boiling  in  gelatine,  which  supplies  the  ingredi- 
ent lost  in  its  composition,  and  that  thus  works 
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of  art  of  other  ages  have  been  preserved  for 
U3.  At  Paris  it  is  submitted  to  a  process  by 
which  that  which  is  opaque  is  made  artificially 
as  transparent  as  some  of  it  is  naturally,  but 
after  a  time  its  opaqueness  returns,  and  it 
becomes  yellow.  It  is  also  made  flexible  by 
steeping  it  in  an  acid  diluted  with  water.  It 
is  whitened  by  being  boiled  in  pearlash  and 
water,  and  will  keep  its  color  for  a  long  time 
if  exposed  to  the  light  but  protected  from  the 
air. 

Ivory  is  successfully  imitated.  Such  is  em- 
ployed in  London  to  make  billiard  balls,  door 
knobs,  piano-forte  keys,  etc.,  which,  for  cheap- 
ness and  durability,  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
the  genuine,  and  may  be  applied  to  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  can  be  put.  It  is  made  by 
soaking  ivory  dust  with  white  lead  and  copal 
in  spirits  of  wine,  then  evaporating  the  alcohol 
and  pressing  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass  in 
molds  which  have  previously  been  heated  to 
280  degrees,  then  polishing  as  ivory  is  polished. 
Another  imitation  is  known  at  Paris  as  "  Rin- 
san's  artificial  ivory,"  and  consists  of  a  com- 
pound of  gelatine  and  alumina.  It  is  said  to 
possess  all  the  properties  and  beautiful  finish 
of  the  elephant's  tusk;  is  made  into  slabs,  and 
is  much  preferred  by  photographers  to  glass  or 
paper  on  account  of  obtaining  a  superior  soft- 
ness of  tint  in  the  after  touching. 

OLD  LETTERS. 
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THE  power  of  communicating  thoughts  through 
the  medium  of  letters  is  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure the  value  of  which  is  not  easily  told.  A 
vivid  idea  of  the  estimate  placed  upon  this 
medium  of  communication  may  be  obtained  by 
listening  to  a  description  of  the  scenes  that 
occurred  off  the  Pacific  coast  when  so  many 
thousands  were  tempted  to  leave  the  endear- 
ments of  home  for  the  far-famed  Eldorado,  the 
land  of  gold.  When  the  eventful  day  arrived 
that  was  to  bring  with  it  the  mail  steamer,  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco  presented  a  scene  well 
worthy  the  contemplation  of  one  who  loves  to 
study  human  nature  as  he  comes  in  contact 
with  it  in  the  Protean  phases  it  assumes  in  such 
vast  assemblages  of  people. 

But  if  you  would  fully  enter  into  the  feeling 
that  animates  that  vast  mass  of  humanity,  fol- 
low that  jostling  crowd  as  it  has  followed  the 
transferring  of  the  mail  from  the  steamer  to  the 
office,  where  those  precious  gifts  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed. There  a  long  procession  was  formed, 
of    which    those   lucky  ones   who   arrived   first 


formed  the  front  ranks.  And  there  for  long 
tedious  hours  did  those  anxious  ones  await  their 
turn  to  reach  the  coveted  place  of  distribution. 
Reaching  it  at  length,  with  what  eagerness  was 
the  hand  stretched  forth  to  grasp  the  coveted 
treasure!  Perchance  it  was  a  father,  anxious  to 
receive  intelligence  from  the  wife  and  little  ones 
left  behind  him.  Weeks  and  months  afterward 
that  father  is  found  many  miles  away  in  the 
miner's  cabin,  perusing  o'er  and  o'er  again  that 
precious  missive  freighted  with  endearing  words 
from  the  loved  ones  at  home. 

"  You  may  think  it  childish,  but  I  have 
spent  an  hour  this  morning  perusing  old  letters, 
while  the  gushing  tears  that  almost  blinded  my 
vision  have  fallen  like  rain-drops  on  those  oft- 
read  pages."  Thus  writes  one  whose  letters  are 
always  welcome  visitors.  If,  indeed,  it  be  con- 
sidered childlike  to  love  thus  to  recall  the 
scenes  of  by-gone  days,  I  can  but  wish  that  I 
may  ever  remain  a  child  in  this  particular  at 
least. 

Old  letters  are  golden  links  in  the  mystic 
chain  that  binds  us  to  the  past;  precious  me- 
mentoes serving  to  remind  us  of  the  scenes  and 
associations  of  other  days.  Especially  is  this  true 
when  the  writer  sleeps  in  the  quiet  stillness  of 
the  church-yard,  while  the  little  grassy  hillock 
marks  the  place  of  his  sweet  repose. 

Irving  hath  beautifully  said,  "  The  sorrow  for 
the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from  which  we 
refuse  to  be  divorced.  No,  there  is  a  voice 
from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song.  There  is  a 
remembrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we  turn 
even  from  the  charms  of  the  living."  And  how 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  bereaved  friend  are 
those  old  letters,  traced  by  the  hand  of  the 
loved  one  for  whom  he  sorrows!  I  have  just 
been  perusing  one  from  an  old  schoolmate. 
Light-hearted  and  gay,  he  was  just  setting  out 
upon  life's  eventful  journey  when  he  was  sud- 
denly called  to  lie  down  in  the  stillness  of  the 
grave  and  rest  from  life's  hard  battle. 

Yet,  called  away  as  he  was  in  the  dawn  of 
manhood,  death  found  him  prepared  and  ready 
to  meet  the  summons,  and  to-day  while  the 
associations  of  boyhood  are  so  vividly  recalled, 
while  his  whole  being  seems  daguerreotyped  on 
the  pages  that  I  peruse  with  tearful  eyes,  his 
redeemed  spirit  rests  in  that  radiant  clime 
where  death  is  unknown  and  farewell  words  are 
never  spoken. 

We  buried  him  in  the  old  orchard  where 
often  we  wandered  to  pluck  the  golden  fruit  or 
reclined  in  the  shade  to  build  bright  castles  in 
the  fairy  realm  of  future  land.  Sleep  on,  dear 
friend!  Were  mine  the  magic  power  to  call 
thee  back  to  earth  I  would  not  do  it.     Though 
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it  were  joy  to  hold  converse  with  thee  here 
again,  yet  would  I  say,  Sleep  on,  thou  sleepest 
well.  Thou  art  but  another  tie  to  draw  my 
spirit  heavenward.  We  '11  meet  again  in  that 
home  of  which  the  poet  sings  so  sweetly — 

"  There  's  a  land  far  away  'mid  the  stars,  we  are  told, 

Where  they  know  not  the  sorrows  of  time. 
Where  the  pure  waters  wander  through  valleys  of  gold 

And  life  is  a  treasure  sublime; 
'T  is  the  land  of  our  God,  't  is  the  home  of  the  soul, 
Where  the  ages  of  splendor  eternally  roll, 
Where  the  way-weary  traveler  reaches  his  goal, 
On  the  ever  green  mountains  of  life." 

Here  is  another  letter  from  one  whose  roving 
feet  have  trodden  nearly  all  the  western  wilds 
from  the  fertile  plains  of  Texas  to  the  frozen 
region  of  Kamtschatka.  Yet  amid  all  his  roara- 
ings  o'er  desert  waste  and  mountain  wildness 
the  home  of  his  childhood  and  the  associate  of 
his  boyhood  were  not  forgotten.  His  was  a 
mind  of  no  ordinary  mold.  Generous  almost  to 
a  fault,  scorning  the  morbid  selfishness  of  those 
who  live  for  self  alone,  he  at  the  same  time 
was  impulsive,  at  times,  perhaps,  a  little  rash. 
Disappointment  drove  him  from  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood  to  become  a  wanderer  amid  the 
haunts  of  the  savage  Indian  or  the  semi-civil- 
ized whites  on  the  western  frontier. 

"  Here,"  he  writes,  "  standing  upon  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  beside  the 
rocks  that  girt  the  shore  of  the  mighty  Pacific, 
I  can  at  least  hold  communion  with  Nature  in 
her  own  wild  grandeur,  and  with  Nature's  God, 
who  dwells  alike  in  city  full  or  in  Nature's  deep, 
unbroken  solitude." 

And  now  I  love  to  read  o'er  and  o'er  again 
the  glowing  description  of  Nature's  sublime 
scenery,  all  untamed  by  art,  unbroken  by  the 
hand  of  civilized  man.  To  me  it  seems  but  the 
echoing  of  the  voice  of  that  far-ofl[  friend;  and 
as  I  read  again  I  can  but  fancy  that  I  too  am 
standing  upon  the  summit  of  that  "rock-ribbed 
mountain,"  or  that,  arm  in  arm,  that  friend  and 
I  are  standing  upon  some  towering  cliflf  washed 
by  the  ceaseless  flow  of  the  Pacific's  tide,  list- 
ening to  the  unbroken  anthem  that  has  been 
going  up  to  heaven  since  the  time  the  morning 
stars  sang  together  over  a  newly-created  world. 
Many  are  the  precious  mementoes  of  the  "  olden 
time"  carefully  laid  away  for  future  reference 
when  I  would  recall  more  vividly  the  friends 
of  other  days.  Some  of  their  authors  have 
crossed  the  mystic  river  and  reached  the  far-off 
spirit-land.  Others  linger  yet  upon  the  shores 
of  time.  All  alike  are  dear,  and  treasured  up 
as  the  miser  treasures  up  his  gold  are  the  rich 
legacies  bequeathed  to  me  in  those  old  and 
time-worn  letters. 


THE  VASTNESS  OF  CREATION. 


BT    T.     D.     BENNETT. 


WE  can  not  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  works 
of  the  Deity  by  studying  the  number  and 
size  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  must  come  to 
our  own  globe  and  compare  one  small  portion 
of  it  with  another,  and  let  our  mind  dwell  for  a 
time  on  each  scene  contemplated.  We  must  take 
the  microscope  and  view  the  minuteness  and  deli- 
cacy of  all  created  things ;  must  see  what  a  uni- 
verse of  beings  and  atoms  there  are  invisible  to 
the  unassisted  eye.  Taking  this  for  a  starting- 
point,  we  must  notice  the  almost  endless  variety 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  and  the 
vast  number  in  each  species.  We  must  study 
the  whole  earth  till  we  have  formed  an  idea  of 
its  size  and  then  extend  our  investigation  to 
the  other  planets,  to  the  sun,  to  other  systems 
and  worlds. 

By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  we  are  led  to 
investigate  a  department  of  nature  so  infinitely 
minute  as  to  fill  us  with  astonishment,  so  im- 
mensely numerous  as  to  exceed  all  human  cal- 
culation. It  reveals  to  us  beings  with  perfect 
organizations  millions  of  times  smaller  than  a 
grain  of  sand.  These  animalcules  are  found  in 
all  stagnant  water  and  impure  atmosphere. 
They  are  sometimes  so  numerous  in  the  ocean 
as  to  color  it  an  olive  green  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  Their  fossil  remains  have  accumulated 
into  mountains  and  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  deep  soil  in  the  valleys.  Stones  are  quar- 
ried from  the  hill-side,  and  with  them  large  and 
flourishing  cities  are  reared;  the  busy  multitude 
move  on  in  their  daily  avocation,  without  think- 
ing that  the  rocky  foundation  beneath  them, 
and  the  materials  composing  their  stately  edifi- 
ces, are  the  remains  of  these  fossil  animalcules. 
But  this  is  the  case,  for  they  compose  almost 
wholly  five  kinds  of  rocks  and  several  minerals. 
Naturalists  suppose  that  there  are  one  hundred 
thousand  species.  While  the  telescope  fails  to 
reveal  the  boundaries  of  the  universe,  so  the 
microscope  is  insufficient  to  guide  our  vision  to 
this  descending  scale  of  creation.  Monads  are 
the  smallest  of  all  living  creatures  yet  discov- 
ered. One  species  is  only  one-twenty -thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  A  shot  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  occupies  more  space  than 
thirteen  thousand  millions  of  these  living  atoms, 
yet  they  have  all  the  organs  and  powers  neces- 
sary to  their  range  of  existence.  The  power 
of  reproduction  is  as  wonderful.  The  gallionella, 
a  species  of  the  box-chain  animalcule — one  indi- 
vidual being  in  twenty-four  hours  will  increase  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  billions — an  increase 
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equal  to  one  liundred  times  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe.  What  mind  can  comprehend  such  an 
increase  for  only  a  few  days?  What  an  immense 
space  intervenes  between  these  monads  and  the 
whale  a  hundred  feet  long!  Yet  all  this  space 
is  filled  up  by  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  species  of  animated  beings.  The  num- 
ber of  birds  or  animals  in  one  species  exceeds 
human  calculation.  Wilson,  in  his  Ornithology, 
mentions  a  flock  of  passenger-pigeons  that  passed 
between  Kentucky  and  the  Indian  Territory 
one  mile  in  breadth  at  least,  two  hundred  and 
forty  in  length,  containing  two  thousand  million 
of  birds.  The  fearful  locust  is  sometimes  so 
numerous  in  the  East  that  they  darken  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  sound  of  their  wings  is  like 
the  murmur  of  the  distant  ocean.  Considering 
the  number  of  species  and  the  number  in  each, 
what  a  bountiful  hand  that  supplies  all  their 
wants  and  provides  them  with  a  place  in  which 
to  rest! 

The  immensity  of  the  works  of  the  Deity  is 
shown  by  the  numerous  parts  and  functions 
that  enter  into  the  formation  of  one  creature. 
For  instance,  in  the  minute  ramifications  in  the 
lungs  of  man  there  are  sixteen  hundred  millions 
of  vessels,  or  air  cells,  making  a  surface  of 
fifteen  hundred  square  feet.  In  the  surface  or 
skin  there  are  two  hundred  billions  of  pores  to 
carry  off  the  perspiration ;  each  of  these  is  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Their  united 
length  would  extend  upward  of  thirty  times 
around  the  globe.  Throughout  the  whole  human 
system  we  find  nearly  as  minutely-ramified 
veins,  arteries,  nerves,  glands,  lacteals,  lymphat- 
ics, etc.,  making  nearly  three  hundred  billions 
of  parts.  Truly  "  we  are  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made."  The  same  Infinite  skill  pervades 
throughout  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms. 

Considering  this  world,  how  large  it  seems  to 
us!  We  know  that  it  is  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  cubical  con- 
tents of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  mAllion 
of  cubical  miles.  Yet  belonging  to  the  same 
system  there  is  one  planet  ele\-en  hundred  and 
another  fourteen  hundred  times  larger,  while 
the  sun  is  fourteen  hundred  thousand  times 
larger  than  our  earth.  At  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  a  day  it  would  require  a  hundred  million 
of  years  to  pass  over  every  square  mile  of  his 
surface.  The  magnitude  of  such  a  body  over- 
powers our  feeble  conceptions. 

Science  informs  us  that  those  stars  twinkling 
in  the  vault  of  heaven  are  suns  like  our  own, 
displaying  their  glorious  light  and  heat  to  un- 
numbered worlds,  which  perform  their  rounds 
in  space  responsive  to  the  laws  of  all  kindred 


systems.  Their  number  is  infinitely  great,  for 
upward  of  one  hundred  millions  come  in  the 
range  of  the  telescope  as  belonging  to  the  same 
cluster  as  our  own  sun.  Let  no  one  suppose 
that  this  comprises  the  Creator's  work,  that 
beyond  these  boundaries  all  is  blank  and  dark 
space.  In  many  parts  of  the  heavens  are  seen 
specks  or  streaks  of  faint  whitish  light,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  glows  into  myriads 
of  stars.  The  two  Herschels  have  discovered 
twenty-five  hundred  of  these  stellar  systems. 
Now,  supposing  each  of  these  to  contain  a 
hundred  million  of  suns,  each  sun  surrounded 
by  a  hundred  primary  and  secondary  planets, 
each  planet  as  large  as  our  own,  and  contaming 
as  many  intelligent  creatures  and  as  great  a 
variety  and  number  in  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms — now,  if  there  was  an  intelli- 
gence endowed  with  powers  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  magnitude  of  all  this  mighty  dis- 
play of  Infinite  Wisdom,  that  had  a  just  con- 
ception of  .the  infinite  number  of  ideas  included 
in  the  formation,  and  provision  made  for  all 
this  vast  creation  of  beings  and  atoms,  that  in- 
telligence would  have  but  a  vague  idea  of  the 
immensity  of  the  works  of  the  Deity.  If,  with 
the  rapid  flight  of  thought,  we  soar  through  the 
universe  to  the  most  distant  nebula  that  has 
been  discovered,  we  would  still  be  surrounded 
by  as  great  displays  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
power  as  at  present.  We  might  continue  our 
flight  on,  and  still  on,  and  eternity  would  be  too 
short  for  us  to  arrive  at  the  uttermost  bounda- 
ries of  the  created  universe,  for  the  works  of  the 
Deity  have  no  limits. 

Well  may  we  adopt  the  expressive  language 
of  Zophar,  the  Naamathite,  in  his  answer  to 
Job,  "Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion?" The  knowledge  we  have  of  his  works 
fills  us  with,  astonishment,  and  makes  us  feel 
the  importance  of  gaining  the  approbation  of  so 
august  a  being.  How  insignificant  we  are  in 
comparison  to  him !  yet  he  has  condescended  to 
be  called  our  Father.  As  sinful  and  polluted  as 
we  are,  we  may  claim  a  title  to  that  inherit- 
ance prepared  for  the  faithful.  What  ecstasy 
of  joy  will  fill  the  soul,  safely  over  the  Jordan 
of  death,  as  it  passes  up  the  golden  streets  of 
the  Celestial  City,  and  the  Judge  smiles  and 
says  "Come!"  How  terrible  the  anguish  of  the 
soul  with  its  sins  all  unpardoned,  ushered  before 
the  bar  of  an  avenging  God !  It  may  have 
received  the  smiles  of  the  world,  now  the  frown 
of  the  Creator  and  upholder  of  the  universe;  it 
may  have  had  the  applause  of  men,  now  the 
indignation  of  God  and  a  banishment  forever 
from  his  presence. 
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THE  EVENING  STAR. 


BT     MARY     B.     SMITH. 


A  MOTHER  walked  with  her  child  beside  the 
margin  of  a  beautiful  stream.  It  was  even- 
ing, and  the  silver  moon  shed  its  cheering 
beams  down  upon  a  scene  of  surpassing  loveli- 
ness. Scarce  three  Summers  had  passed  over 
the  infant's  head,  lending  their  roseate  hue  to 
the  soft  cheek,  and  imparting  their  golden  glow 
to  the  silken  curls.  It  was  a  sweet,  childish 
face,  reminding  one  of  every  thing  good  and 
pure;  the  tender  blue  eyes  looked  like  Spring 
violets  and  the  little  dancing  feet  which  scarce 
bowed  the  grass-flowers  in  their  path,  brought 
to  the  mind  a  vision  of  gladness  and  beauty 
too  deep  for  earth.  She  looked  with  childish 
delight  into  the  clear  depths  of  the  placid 
stream,  and  watched  the  lilies,  whose  graceful 
heads  rested  confidingly  upon  its  bosom.  Then 
a  clear,  ringing  laugh  broke  from  the  parted 
lips,  and  the  blue  eyes  were  raised  in  wonder- 
ing pleasure  to  her  mother's  face. 

"  See,  mamma,  see,  a  star  is  shining  in  the 
water !" 

Just  then  an  overhanging  tuft  of  rich  foliage 
cast  a  deep  shade  upon  the  place,  and  as  the 
eyes  of  the  child  still  rested  upon  it  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  star  was  lost  to  view.  Like  a  sud- 
den shower  on  a  clear  April  day,  the  blinding 
tears  fell  one  after  another  in  quick  succession, 
and  deep  sobs  told  the  greatness  of  her  disap- 
pointment. But  the  mother  pointed  upward, 
and  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  showed  the 
child  the  star  still  shining.  Instantly  a  smile 
illumined  the  beaming  eye,  and  set  its  dimples 
round  the  rosy  mouth,  and  the  wild  laugh 
of  delight  sounded  clearer  than  before. 

There  was  a  darkened  room  and  a  little  bed 

draped  in  snowy  white;  the  window  was  partly 

open  to  admit  the  cool  evening  air,  and  as  the 

wandering   breeze   stole  into   the  apartment,  it 

gently  moved  the  snowy  curtains  and  swayed 

the  golden  curls  which  rested  on  a  marble  brow. 

A  mourner  sat  beside  the  bed;  her  hands  were 

clasped,  and   her   head  was  bowed   upon   them, 

so  heavily  it  seemed   as  though  the  weight  of 

agony  that   was   upon   her  had   pressed   her  to 

the  earth.     There  was  no  sound  in  that  desolate 

chamber,    for    the    birds  .had    all    ceased    their 

songs  and  sought  their  quiet  nests  among  the 

sheltering   arms   of   the  old   trees,  which   even 

now  swept  their  heavily-laden  branches  across 

the   window.     Hour   after    hour    passed    on    in 

painful  silence,  and  darkness  descended  over  the 

earth.     Then  the  bright  moon   appeared   above 


the  horizon  and  slowly  mounted  upward  till  it 
shone  in  at  the  window,  and  its  cheering  rays 
shed  a  golden  glory  over  the  face  of  the  little 
sleeper.  Suddenly  the  mourner  lifted  her  head 
and  walked  with  a  slow,  wavering  step  toward 
the  open  casement.  She  looked  up  at  the  sky, 
at  the  moon  which  seemed  to  shine  down  re- 
proachfully upon  her,  and  her  dry,  tearless 
agony  was  checked.  Then  from  out  the  depths 
of  that  blue  vault  peered  the  evening  star  in 
all  its  matchless  beauty.  Thought  with  the 
speed  of  lightning  fled  back  to  that  evening 
beside  the  stream.  She  turned  and  gazed  upon 
the  couch;  there  lay  her  only  child,  her  darling 
child,  whose  head  had  slumbered  upon  her 
bosom,  whose  playful  ways  had  bidden  her 
mother's  heart  thrill  with  the  wildest  joy.  The 
morrow  would  hide  that  lovely  form  forever 
from  her  sight.  No,  not  forever!  'T  was  but 
the  reflection  she  had  lost,  the  star  was  shining 
still,  and  with  a  feeling  of  deepest  gratitude  the 
mourner  bowed  her  head  and  thanked  God  for 
the  star  that  was  shining  in  heaven. 

THE  BROKEN  VASE. 


BY     LINNA     M.     DANIELS. 

A  BROKEN  vase  half  filled  with  earth 

Beneath  my  window  lay, 
And  oft  observing  it,  I  wished 

The  ugly  thing  away. 
But,  pausing  with  my  hand  oatstretched 

To  fling  it  from  my  sight, 
I  thought,  may  not  this  minister 

Again  to  my  delight? 

I  planted  in  the  fertile  soil 

A  germ  of  nature  rare, 
And  as  it  quickened  into  life 

Watched  it  with  tender  care. 
The  plant  uprose  in  beauteous  strength, 

Its  flow'ring  tendrils  twined 
Into  a  lattice-work  of  leaves 

And  clust'ring  flowers  combined. 
I  gaze  upon  its  beauty  now, 

Enjoy  its  fragrance  rare, 
And  think  how  many  souls  of  earth 

Might  with  this  vase  compare. 
Yes,  here  is  work  for  Christian  hands; 

For  human  hearts  are  here 
About  us  in  this  world  of  crime 

Most  desolate  and  drear. 
But  in  thy  weakness  spurn  them  not, 

Polluted  though  they  be, 
Be  thine  the  blessed  power  to  make 

Them  "  temples  of  the  free." 
0,  gently  stir  the  dormant  soil 

And  drop  the  precious  seed, 
And  forth  shall  spring  a  plant  divine, 

A  flowering  vine  indeed. 
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LITERARY   SKETCHES   OF    THE    EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. 

SECOND  PAPER. 


BY    EKV.     DANIK  L    CUREY,    D. 


DANIEL    DE    FOE. 

THAT  period  of  English  history,  both  civil 
and  literary,  known  as  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, is  not  exactly  coincident  with  the  eight- 
eenth century  of  the  calendar,  but  anticipates  it, 
at  both  its  inception  and  its  termination,  by  ten 
or  twelve  years.  The  natural  boundaries  of 
that  term,  considered  as  a  social  and  political 
cycle,  are  the  English  Revolution  of  1688,  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789,  at  its  close.  Of  that  era  it 
is  the  fashion  of  our  times  to  speak  disparag- 
ingly. It  certainly  lacked  the  depth  and  earn- 
estness of  character  that  distinguished  the  pre- 
ceding age,  and  it  had  not  attained  to  the 
material  and  mental  wealth,  nor  to  the  culture  or 
earnest  activity  of  its  successor.  It  is,  however, 
undeniable  that  during  that  period  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  Great  Britain  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  century,  and  that  in  that  king- 
dom it  was  eminently  productive  of  valuable 
results.  The  wealth  of  the  present  age,  in  all 
that  constitutes  real  greatness,  is  the  legitimate 
harvest  arising  from  the  sowing  of  that  period, 
and  no  small  portion  of  the  garnered  stores  that 
enrich  the  English  literature  of  our  times  were 
gathered  during  the  much  depreciated  eighteenth 
century. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  body  of  our  liter- 
ature is  of  an  older  date  than  the  beginning  of 
that  period.  There  are  indeed  great  names  and 
justly-celebrated  works  of  earlier  date;  and 
even  in  the  department  of  polite  literature  the 
former  times  were  not  altogether  unproductive. 
The  two  great  poets  of  our  language — Shak- 
speare  and  Milton — were  then  historical  names. 
There  had  also  been  some  who  had  achieved 
renown  by  writing  romances,  though  the  prose 
fiction,  as  known  in  later  times,  can  scarcely 
claim  to  have  been  a  recognized  form  of  litera- 
ture till  after  the  beginning  of  that  era.  A  new 
school  of  imaginative  writers  appeared  early  in 
that  age,  and  foremost  among  its  pioneers  is 
seen  the  stalwart  form  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 

The  period  embraced  in  the  reigns  of  the  re- 
stored Stuarts  was  distinguished  by  the  most 
ignoble  descent  of  the  English  mind.  Scarcely 
a  name  \vorthy  to  be  remembered  in  English 
literature  is  found  in  its  annals — excepting  only 
that  of  Dryden,  whose  genius  redeems  his  name 
from  the  oblivion  which  had  else  saved  him 
from  the  contempt  he  deserved.     It  was  an  age 
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of  political  pamphlets,  and  sycophantic  sermons, 
and  episcopal  charges;  of  low  comedies  and  wit- 
less burlesques;  of  false  tastes  and  maudlin  sen- 
timentalisms.  The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  saw 
the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day,  when  improving 
on  the  hint  given  by  De  Foe's  "  Review,"  Addi- 
son and  Steele  conversed  with  the  great  public — 
now  in  grave  didactics  and  now  in  pleasing 
platitudes;  often  with  exquisite  taste,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  a  style  that  would  at  this  time 
be  thought  intolerable — in  the  numbers  of  the 
Spectator  and  the  Tattler.  Side  by  side  with 
these  genial  essayists  appeared  two  sturdy  vet- 
erans of  the  pen,  both  of  whom  had  won  lau- 
rels and  received  wounds  in  their  earlier  con- 
flicts. These  were  Swift  and  De  Foe.  Swift, 
like  Laurence  Sterne  of  his  own  age  and  Sidney 
Smith  of  ours,  was  a  clergyman;  but  the  im- 
posed prelatical  hands  had  not  entirely  chased 
away  the  "old  man"  from  his  nature;  and  if 
indeed  he  dealt  with  spiritual  themes,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  his  vocation,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  their  spirit  was  neither  terrestrial 
nor  super-terrestrial.  He  was  fundamentally  a 
political  satirist  of  the  prevailing  school  of  his 
times.  But  his  pasquinades  swelled  to  treatises, 
and  his  pungent  wit  commended  his  writings  to 
the  imposing  tastes  of  his  age,  though  they 
were  saturated  with  the  bitterest  sarcasm  and 
the  most  indelicate  humor.  But  with  all  his 
faults,  ethical  and  aesthetical.  Swift  possessed  the 
redeeming  attributes  of  strength  and  vivacity — 
redeeming  as  to  his  own  writings  and  redemp- 
tive as  to  the  literature  of  his  age  and  country. 
A  feebler  though  less  positively  objectionable 
author  might  not  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
so  much  for  the  elevation  of  the  British  mind. 

De  Foe  had  enjoyed  a  public  career  of  more 
years  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  public  char- 
acters, before  he  entered  upon  the  course  which 
secured  for  him  an  enduring  name  in  literature. 
Recovering  slowly  from  the  almost  fatal  indis- 
position into  which  he  had  been  brought  by 
over-action  and  the  bitterness  of  disappointment 
and  conscious  wrong,  he  at  length  came  forth 
to  a  new  life.  The  storm  of  passions  had  sub- 
sided into  calmness,  and  the  fires  of  youth  and 
the  force  of  early  manhood  had  abated,  leaving 
less  of  flame  but  causing  no  diminution  of  genial 
vitality.  Ceasing  to  busy  himself  with  matters 
of  public  and  partisan  strifes,  in  which  he  had 
been  long  occupied,  and  for  which  he  had  been 
so  inadequately  compensated,  he  now  devoted 
his  facile  pen  to  a  less  turbulent  style  of  writ- 
ing, and  retreating  from  the  noisy  present,  he 
allied  himself  to  the  generations  of  the  future. 

He  had  sent  forth  a  number  of  not  specially- 
remarkable  tales  and  minor  fictions,  which  had 
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been  kindly  appreciated,  when,  in  1719,  a  more 
formidable  one  was  offered  to  the  trade  and  at 
length  issued — not  without  many  misgivings  on 
the  part  of  the  publisher,  lest  the  sales  would 
not  justify  the  adventure.  It  bore  the  unsug- 
gestive  title,  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  "carried  round  the  trade" 
before  any  one  could  be  found  bold  enough  to 
undertake  its  publication.  What  amount  it 
brought  to  the  writer  is  not  mentioned,  but 
probably  not  much,  as  its  success  was  considered 
doubtful.  But  it  took  from  the  day  of  its  pub- 
lication, and  four  editions  were  called  for  in  as 
many  months,  when  the  lucky  printer  found 
himself  a  thousand  pounds  richer  by  the  enter- 
prise. A  second  part  was  added  soon,  which 
brought  the  writer  larger  profits  but  less  praise. 
Since  that  time  the  author  has  been  known  by 
his  book  rather  than  the  book  by  its  author ; 
and  thousands  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
Robinson  Crusoe  scarcely  know  the  name,  nor 
care  to  know  more,  of  Daniel  De  Foe.  It  is  a 
laudable  ambition  for  the  man  of  genius  to  en- 
deavor to  build  his  own  monument,  and  to  hide 
himself  at  last  in  the  brightness  of  the  light 
that  himself  had  created. 

Robinson  Crusoe  was  not  only  a  notable  book 
of  its  own  time — and  of  all  after  times  as  well — 
it  was  also  a  new  sort  of  book,  and  the  leader 
of  a  new  species  of  literature.  Hitherto  writers 
of  fiction  had  been  satirists  and  humorists ;  they 
had  written  allegories  and  burlesques,  or  they 
had  drawn  upon  the  ideal  and  impossible  for 
their  materials,  and  had  sought  to  surprise  or 
amuse  by  unreal  and  monstrous  combinations. 
But  De  Foe  was  simply  a  story-teller.  The 
scenes  and  incidents  he  delineated  were  so  thor- 
oughly mundane  and  natural  that  they  might 
readily  be  accepted  as  actual,  and  frequently 
they  were  so  received.  Returned  sailors  have 
gratified  expectant  stay-at-home  friends  with 
stories  of  Crusoe's  island,  and  kind  hearts  have 
been  moved  with  a  tender  interest  for  the  fate 
of  Friday  and  his  compatriots.  Reckoned  by  a 
philosophical  classification — though  he  knew 
nothing  of  philosophy  by  its  terms — De  Foe 
was  the  prince  of  realists.  To  his  thinking,  or 
at  least  to  his  embodied  modes  of  thought,  every 
thing  was  external — objective — and  within  the 
range  of  sensuous  cognition.  But  though  all 
was  of  this  matter-of-fact  order,  yet  very  few 
productions  have  evinced  so  much  fertility  of 
suggestive  and  constructive  imagination  as  some 
of  his  chief  works. 

When  Robinson  Crusoe  was  first  published  its 
author  was  fifty-nine  years  old — a  time  of  life 
when  most  writers  are  passing  into  the  "  sear 
and   yellow  leaf;"  and  yet   this  was  to  be   the 


first-born  of  a  numerous  race.  During  the  next 
twelve  years  his  pen  had  but  little  rest,  and 
new  volumes  succeeded  each  other  with  won- 
derful rapidity.  Some  of  these  attained  to  con- 
siderable notoriety,  and  a  few  of  them  continue 
to  be  printed  to  the  present  time.  All  classes 
of  persons  have  been  their  readers,  and  all  have 
been  amused — perhaps  profited  by  them.  Un- 
studious  school-boys  have  delighted  themselves 
with  the  story  of  the  Famous  Captain  Single- 
ton, and  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Captain 
Jacque.  Boarding  school  girls  have  neglected 
their  tasks  for  the  sake  of  "Moll  Flanders"  and 
"Roxana."  Another  class  of  persons  have  read 
"Religious  Courtship"  and  "Christian  Conver- 
sation," and  yet  others  the  "Family  Instructor" 
and  the  "Complete  Tradesman."  The  lovers  of 
the  strange  and  exciting,  and  also  the  student 
of  English  society  and  manners  of  two  hundred 
years  ago — but  from  quite  dissimilar  motives — 
read  the  "  History  of  a  Cavalier,"  or  better  still, 
the  "Account  of  the  Plague  of  London."  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  like  the  light  of  day  and  the  com- 
mon air,  is  a  universal  and  unappropriated  in- 
heritance. 

It  was  not  any  fortuitous  causes  that  gave 
such  marked  success  to  De  Foe's  fictions,  and 
made  him  the  head  of  a  school  in  English  lit- 
erature. His  characteristics  are  unique  and 
clearly  defined.  Foremost  among  these  is  his 
easy  and  eminently-natural  style  of  narrative, 
which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  forced  and 
stilted  manner  of  the  older  writers  of  romances. 
His  stories  are  always  natural  and  intrinsically 
probable,  even  when  they  lie  out  of  the  ordinary 
track  of  things.  Even  the  "  Relation  of  the 
Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,"  though  a  genuine 
ghost  story  of  the  old  fashion,  is  so  told,  with 
its  attendant  circumstances  and  relations,  as  to 
challenge  the  belief  of  the  most  skeptical.  So 
impressed  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  its  vrai- 
similitude  of  style,  that  he  declared  that  "were 
it  not  for  the  impossibility,  or  extreme  improb- 
ability at  least,  of  such  an  occurrence,  the  evi- 
dence could  not  but  support  the  story."  The 
history  of  that  strange  story  is  itself  curious, 
and  it  shows  that  then  as  now,  the  trade  in  lit- 
erature sometimes  descended  to  devices,  in  which 
the  aid  of  men-of-letters  was  made  available. 
The  story  runs  thus:  A  London  publisher  had 
brought  out  an  edition  of  Drelincourt's  "  Consola- 
tions against  the  Fear  of  Death,"  which  met 
with  but  a  moderate  demand.  This  story  was, 
therefore,  written  by  De  Foe  to  aid  in  working 
off  the  unsalable  stock;  for  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  of  this  visitor  de  profinidis, 
that  book  was  spoken  of  approvingly,  and  this 
ghostly  "pulTing"  is  said  to  have  "cleared  out" 
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the  whole  edition.  But  even  this  story — its  au- 
thor's single  excursion  into  the  preternatural — 
is  most  intensely  material  and  sensuous.  The 
scene  is  laid  among  ordinary  and  sensible  things, 
and  the  apparition  itself  is  a  clearly-defined  ma- 
terial form,  dressed,  after  mundane  fashion,  "in 
a  scoured  silk,  newly  made  up,"  and  converses 
in  a  most  worldly  style,  and  the  whole  affair 
took  place  "  in  the  street,  in  the  face  of  the 
beast  market,  on  a  Saturday,  being  market-day 
at  Canterbury,  at  three-quarters  after  one  in  the 
afternoon."  That  one  case  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  writer's  manner,  which  is  every-where  and 
always  a  plain  and  natural  realism. 

In  the  popular,  but  improper  sense  of  the 
word,  De  Foe  was  eminentl)''  unimaginative. 
His  scenes  and  images  are  so  entirely  mundane 
and  apparently  probable,  that  they  seem  to  have 
been  produced  without  mental  effort,  and  to 
evince  but  a  moderate  share  of  genius.  They 
all  lie  upon  hard  material  bases ;  his  characters 
are  merely  human  mortals,  and  every  thing 
about  them  wears  such  an  air  of  reality  that 
they  excite  no  wonder  and  suggest  no  question 
as  to  the  veritableness.  But  on  a  closer  inspec- 
tion it  will  appear  that  very  few  writers  have 
equaled  him  in  fertility  and  strength  of  imagin- 
ation ;  which,  however,  was  more  eminent  for 
its  construction  than  for  its  creative  capabilities. 
His  reproduced  images  are  remarkable  as  faith- 
ful facsimiles,  and  his  complex  images  maintain 
their  proprieties  with  the  fullness  of  details  and 
the  faithfulness  of  daguerreotypes.  His  persons 
uniformly  act  and  talk  agreeably  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  character  and  circumstances,  and 
all  the  conditions  of  the  scene  and  situation  are 
properly  observed.  The  reader  seems  to  feel 
that  all  is  true,  for  every  thing  about  the  story 
seems  so  truthful  that  there  is  no  room  left  for 
skepticism. 

In  the  whole  range  of  historical  biography 
there  are  very  few  better  defined  characters 
than  Robinson  Crusoe;  and  Friday  is  the  real- 
ized ideal  of  an  untaught  savage  separated  from 
his  wild  associations  and  brought  under  the  re- 
straint and  instruction  of  a  more  elevated  mind. 
There  is  in  all  this  a  deep  and  accurate,  though 
probably  to  the  writer  unconscious,  philosophy 
of  human  nature,  quite  worthy  to  be  studied  by 
the  learned  and  ingenious  in  such  matters.  The 
"Account  of  the  Plague  in  London"  has  been 
justly  admired  as  a  masterly  piece  of  descrip- 
tive story,  both  life-like  and  self-evidenily  truth- 
ful, and  evincing  that  highest  excellence  of 
narration,  the  power  to  reproduce  in  the  imagin- 
ation the  scenes  that  it  describes.  Its  descrip- 
tions seem  to  bring  the  reader  among  the  deso- 
lations  they  portray;  and   they  leave  upon   his 


imagination  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  the  reign 
of  death  more  terrible  than  the  most  vivid  de- 
scription of  poets  and  dramatists.  Competent 
judges  have  placed  these  images  of  desolation 
above  the  corresponding  ones  of  Thucydides  and 
Boccacio.  The  whole  image  produced  in  the 
reader's  mind  is  so  thoroughly  natural — so  self- 
consistent  in  all  its  parts,  that  one  needs  to  be 
assured  to  the  contrary,  by  indubitable  evidence, 
to  doubt  that  it  is  not  veritable  history.  Ficti- 
tious it  doubtless  is  as  to  its  precise  statements 
of  minor  facts;  beyond  these  it  is  probably 
among  the  most  truthful  records  of  its  times. 
Circumstantial  accounts  of  the  Plague  were 
abundant  in  De  Foe's  time — he  was  five  years 
old  when  it  occurred — and  the  first  half  of  his 
lifetime  was  passed  in  the  society  of  those  who 
had  lived  through  that  year  of  death.  Its  sto- 
ries were  told  him  in  the  nursery  by  those 
whose  imaginations  retained  lively  pictures  of 
its  desolations,  and  so  transferred  them  to  his 
own  youthful  fancy,  whence  they  were  copied 
into  his  story,  with  a  simple  and  truthful  pathos 
that  gives  to  it  the  character  of  an  artless  but 
sublime  epic.  The  same  reproductive  rather 
than  creative  power  of  imagination  is  displayed 
in  Robinson  Crusoe — but  there  without  the 
tragic  pathos  of  the  other.  Stories  of  voyages 
of  discovery  and  adventures  in  unknown  mari- 
time regions  constituted  a  large  element  of  the 
popular  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  these  presented  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
needed  material  for  such  a  romance ;  and  the 
case  of  Selkirk  formed  a  convenient  substratum 
of  facts  upon  which  to  build.  Nor  was  Friday 
entirely  a  creature  of  fancy;  for  D'Israeli  tells 
us,  in  his  "Curiosities  of  Literature,"  that  a 
Mosquito  Indian,  brought  to  London,  was  the 
original  of  that  world-renowned  worthy.  This 
faculty  of  reproducing  in  fac-simile,  which  gives 
such  an  air  of  truth  to  these  two  fictions,  is 
scarcely  less  strikingly  evinced  in  some  of  this 
writer's  less  celebrated  works.  Lord  Chatham 
is  said  to  have  read  the  "History  of  a  Cavalier" 
as  a  true  story,  as  thousands  of  others  have  the 
stories  of  Captains  Jack  and  Singleton.  His 
scenes  are  all  daguerreotypes,  so  full  of  natural 
details  as  to  almost  compel  the  conviction  that 
they  are  copies  from  nature  and  not  composi- 
tions. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  De  Foe's  works, 
and  of  himself  as  a  writer,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  omit  all  notice  of  their  moral  aims  and  tend- 
encies. No  man  was  ever  freer  from  cant  or 
pretense  respecting  either  taste  or  morals,  and 
yet  there  is  in  all  his  writings,  and  especially 
in  that  one  by  which  alone  he  is  now  generally 
known,    a   wholesome    regard   for   these   things, 
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which  contrasts  most  favorably  with  the  reckless 
libertinism  of  his  clerical  cotemporary  and  ri- 
val— Swift.  He  presents  a  fine  example  of 
worldly  prudence,  and  becomes  an  excellent 
teacher  of  the  humble  virtues  since  canonized 
in  the  person  of  Poor  Eichard;  and  more  than 
this,  he  inculcates  a  hearty  faith  in  Providence — 
is  a  Christian  without  a  spark  of  bigotry,  and 
with  a  charity  as  broad  as  universal  humanity, 
and  has  an  abiding  respect  for  truth  and  virtue 
for  their  own  sake.  Every-where  is  met  with 
a  vein  of  tender  sympathy  with  human  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  in  the  absence  of  human  ob- 
jects upon  which  it  could  expend  itself,  it  sought 
appropriate  exercise  upon  inferior  beings.  Occa- 
sionally the  reader  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
a  strain  of  gentle  pathos  that  is  all  the  more 
pleasing  because  he  feels  that  it  is  entirely  sin- 
cere and  unaffected,  or  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  that  reminds  him  of  the  indigenous 
aesthetics  of  our  own  "red  men."  His  style, 
though  homely  and  unpretending,  has  the  grace 
of  simplicity  and  the  force  of  directness,  and  is 
free  from  all  attempts  at  tawdry  ornamentation. 
After  saying  all  this  on  the  one  side,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  in  reading  these  works  one 
meets  with  a  good  deal  to  offend  good  taste  and 
to  exert  an  unfavorable  moral  influence  upon  all 
minds  not  well  armed  against  temptation.  It  is 
customary  in  such  cases  to  charge  confessed 
faults  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  probably 
that  plea  would  avail  as  fully  in  this  case  as  in 
almost  any  other.  The  taste  of  the  present  age 
contrasts  very  broadly  with  that  of  De  Foe's 
times;  and  though  there  may  be  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  greater  delicacy  of  our  modes 
of  expression  indicate  a  corresponding  elevation 
of  taste  and  morals,  still  there  is  good  cause  to 
believe  that  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
these  things  has  taken  place.  The  writings  of 
that  age  most  commended  for  taste  and  moral- 
ity, are  now  deemed  unfit  to  be  read  aloud  in 
the  family;  and  worse  still,  the  approved  exam- 
ples of  excellence  are  often  the  sorriest  kind  of 
moral  and  religious  heroes.  In  reading  many 
of  De  Foe's  fictions  one  falls  in  with  some  rather 
coarse  company,  and  unless  he  lacks  the  usual 
human  proclivities  to  contract  defilement  from 
such  contact,  he  will  probably  bear  away  upon 
his  moral  nature  the  marks  of  the  pitch  that 
his  imagination  has  handled.  These  censures, 
however,  apply  almost  entirely  to  those  of  the 
author's  works  which  the  public  have  permitted 
to  fall  into  disuse. 

De  Foe's  private  life  during  this  last  and  most 
eventful  period  of  his  career,  was  not  especially 
eventful.  He  lived  in  retirement,  but  not  alto- 
gether in  obscurity,  and   though  neglected   by 


the  Government  which  he  had  labored  most 
earnestly  and  effectively  to  bring  into  power, 
yet  his  genius  and  his  worth  secured  for  him 
real  friends.  He  had  been  impoverished  by 
public  persecutions,  but  he  realized  a  compe- 
tence from  his  writings.  But  the  toils  and  suf- 
ferings of  his  earlier  life  still  followed  him  in 
the  form  of  painful  disease,  and  his  old  age  was 
imbittered  by  the  misconduct  of  a  spendthrift 
son,  who,  like  those  of  the  patriarch  Israel, 
"brought  down  his  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave."  He  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  April, 
1731,  aged  seventy,  and  his  remains  repose  in 
the  burial-ground  of  Bunhill-Fields. 

We  can  not  better  close  these  fragmentary 
annotations  than  by  inserting,  and  so  indorsing, 
the  words  of  a  critic  whose  decision  in  such  a 
case  carries  with  it  great  weight;  and  though 
he  is  speaking  more  especially  of  one  of  De 
Foe's  works,  yet  his  words  are  pertinent,  in  a 
more  general  use  of  them : 

"Altogether  we  can  not  wonder  at  the  ex- 
ceeding popularity  of  this  work,  seeing  that  it 
is  adapted  to  every  understanding,  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  dullest  curiosity,  appeals  gener- 
ously and  naturally  to  the  sympathies,  and 
though  not  devoid  of  prejudices,  nor  even  of 
superstitions,  is,  nevertheless,  upon  the  whole, 
admirably  replete  with  the  best  instruction,  and 
tends  by  its  pure  truthfulness  and  simplicity  to 
exalt  and  edify  the  moral  nature,  while  it  seems 
designed  mainly  to  delight  the  imagination.  If 
the  poet  Gray  may  be  excused  for  his  indolent 
and  luxurious  desire  to  be  lying  continually  on 
sofas  reading  'eternal  new  novels  of  Crebillon 
and  Marivaux,'  it  seems  to  our  fancy  that  every 
school-boy  might  be  far  more  reasonably  justified 
in  saying,  what  has  doubtless  sometimes  been 
the  longmg  of  his  soul,  'Be  it  mine  to  loll  for- 
ever under  shady  Summer  trees,  and  read  ever- 
lasting volumes  of  Robinson  Crusoe.'  " 


BEST. 
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What  does  it  matter,  one  grief  more  or  less, 

Since  we  so  soon  shall  sleep?     The  bells  will  toll, 
The  friends,  whose  gentle  wont  it  was  to  bless, 

Will  drop  regretful  tears  and  cease  their  dole, 
And  all  will  be  so  still.     The  fret  and  jar 

Gone  from  our  souls  forever :  all  the  stress 
And  strife  of  living  over — very  far 
From  that  repose  the  shadow  of  its  pain : 
No  feverish  memory  of  its  petty  gain 

Shall  haunt  us  more — no  need  of  sweet  console, 
No  call  for  pity,  none  for  healing  balm. 

Can  ye  not  cease  vain  crying  to  be  blest — 
Importunate  souls,  that  never  can  be  calm — 

Since,  yea  or  nay,  we  are  so  soon  to  rest? 
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BT    VinOlNIA    F.    T0WN8END. 


MRS.  HESTER  POWELL  was  an  unusually- 
intelligent  and  agreeable  woman.  Her  so- 
cial graces,  both  of  manner  and  conversation, 
were  singularly  attractive — she  was  so  viva- 
cious, so  amusing,  and  withal  so  sympathetic.  I 
know  she  was  a  generous  woman,  capable  of 
much  sacrifice  and  self-denial  for  those  whom 
she  loved. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  Mrs.  Hester 
Powell  was  a  widow.  She  had  long  passed  from 
the  country  of  her  youth,  and  her  life  must 
have  been  looking  toward  the  west.  Still,  al- 
though the  bloom  of  her  face  had  long  fallen 
from  it,  its  intelligence  and  vivacity  remained, 
and  there  were  few  women,  either  old  or  young, 
whose  society  was  more  cultivated,  or  whose  in- 
terest in  and  sympathy  with  those  whose  years 
had  not  numbered  half  of  her  own,  was  more 
deep  and  affluent  than  that  of  Mrs.  Hester 
Powell. 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  was  admirable 
and  estimable  in  the  lady  whom  I  have  named, 
she  possessed  one  habit  which  probably,  in  the 
course  of  her  life,  communicated  more  pain — ac- 
complished more  mischief,  than  many  a  person 
with  full  unconsciousness  of  malevolent  feeling 
and  purpose  had  ever  been  able  to  do. 

Mrs.  Hester  Powell  had  a  peculiar  faculty  of 
stigmatizing  one  whom  she  did  not  fancy  in 
that  quiet,  unobtrusive  way  which  left  no  room 
for  comment  or  refutation,  and  yet  the  work 
was  done — the  act  or  the  character  held  up  to 
contempt,  blame,  ridicule,  in  a  way  that  was 
most  eflFeetual.  She  was  too  well  bred,  perhaps 
too  conscientious  a  woman,  to  indulge  in  slander 
or  gossip,  and  yet  that  quiet,  subtile  irony  of 
hers  that  was  not  exactly  satire,  nor  exactly 
wit,  but  a  mixture  of  both,  would  scorch  like 
fire  or  cut  like  a  Damascus  blade.  I  sometimes 
debated  with  myself  whether  Mrs.  Powell  was 
really  conscious  of  this  habit,  whether  it  sprang 
from  some  fountain  of  bitterness,  whose  poison- 
ous waters  gushed  dark  and  deep  in  her  own  soul, 
far  beneath  her  pleasant  exterior,  or  whether  it 
was  simply  a  thoughtless  manner  of  speaking, 
which  played  like  Summer  lightning  along  her 
words,  and  which  she  deemed  as  harmless. 

In  either  case,  however,  I  do  not  exonerate 
Mrs.  Powell  from  blame.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Ood  did,  who  alone  can  weigh  exactly  the  right 
and  the  wrong  of  all  human  hearts,  as  day  by 
day  they  are  spread  bare  before  him ;  for  any 
trait  or  habit  whose  legitimate  office  it  is  to  in- 
flict bitterness,  pain,  injury  on  another  must  be 


one  for  which  the  owner  is  in  some  degree  re- 
sponsible, and  a  character  which  has  ripened,  as 
all  character  should,  into  a  sweet  and  mellow 
Christian  charity,  will  be  certain  to  guard  both 
word  and  manner  from  those  subtile  insinuations 
of  evil  which  can  not  be  reached,  and  which 
yet  accomplish  so  much  mischief  and  sorrow  in 
the  world. 

And  Mrs.  Powell's  manner  and  quiet,  lady- 
like tones  certainly  carried  great  weight  with 
them.  I  see  now  the  half-amazed,  half-amused 
manner  in  which  she  would  lift  her  eyes  at  the 
mention  of  some  acquaintance  and  hear  the  soft, 
well-bred  voice  inquire,  "Is  it  possible  that  you 
remember  the  lady  of  whom  you  speak  was 
present  at  that  time?  I  should  never  have  sus- 
pected she  would  have  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression on  you.  It  is  quite  possible  she  stood 
next  to  me,  but  I  really  was  not  sensible  of  her 
presence." 

How  any  person  who  heard  this  remark  and 
saw  the  manner  which  accompanied  it,  must 
have  been  possessed  of  a  not  easily-biased  judg- 
ment and  a  deep  and  enlightened  charity,  if 
a  general  impression  was  not  received  that 
"the  lady"  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  insig- 
nificant sort  of  pereon. 

"Laura,"  I  said,  "I  thought  that  you  were  a 
girl  of  too  good  sense  to  feel  this  matter  so 
acutely.  It  is  the  man  and  not  his  brother 
whom  you  are  to  marry." 

Perhaps  there  was  a  deeper  reproach  in  the 
tones  than  the  words  themselves  conveyed.  We 
were  walking  down  to  the  garden  gate  through 
the  winding  paths  which  lay  among  the  green 
lawn  and  looked  in  the  distance  like  gray  satin 
ribbons,  with  bordering  of  emerald. 

Laura  Holcomb  started,  and  the  roses,  brighter 
than  usual,  widened  in  her  fair  face.  "  I  know 
that  as  well  as  you.  Wealthy,"  she  said,  "I 
should  be  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of  Ed- 
ward Reynolds's  wife  if  I  was  less  proud  or  fond 
of  him  because  of  the  sin  of  his  brother.  It  is 
enough  that  I  know  that  for  his  sake  I  shall 
never  have  cause  for  shame  or  sorrow,"  and  I 
thought  it  was  a  pity  that  the  man  whose  be- 
trothed wife  she  was  did  not  see  her  at  that 
moment,  with  the  brave,  dauntless  look  in  her 
blue  eyes — with  the  proud,  tender  smile  on  her 
lips. 

But  something  of  the  brightness  and  pretty 
defiance  went  out  of  her  eyes  and  her  lips  as 
she  continued,  "  But  you  know  that  mamma 
and  uncle  Nathan  would  not  look  at  this  mat- 
ter precisely  in  the  light  which  I  do.  They 
would  think,  W^ealthy,  that  I  was  going  to  dis- 
grace myself  forever  if  I  married  the  brother  of 
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a  forger."  The  voice  dropped  now  so  low,  and 
such  a  shadow  fell  upon  her  face,  that  I  knew 
the  word  hurt  her. 

I  drew  my  arm  about  the  girl's  waist.  "  Well, 
Laura,  Edward  Reynolds  can  afford  to  brave 
something  from  other  people  so  long  as  he  has 
in  triumphant  possession  that  richest  thing  on 
earth — the  whole  heart  of  a  true,  loving  wo- 
man." 

She  thanked  me  with  a  look  and  resumed 
after  a  little  silence.  "  But  although  Edward 
has  this,  they  might  make  us  a  great  deal  of 
pain  and  trouble. 

•'You  know  that  mamma  is  largely  governed 
by  uncle  Nathan,  and  he  is  so  vehement  and 
fiery,  and,  much  as  he  loves  me,  narrow  and  ob- 
stinate that  if  the  thing  should  reach  him  he 
would  certainly  forbid  our  marriage." 

"  It  would  be  outrageous — infamous,  if  he 
should  attempt  it,"  I  subjoined  with  all  the  em- 
phasis of  which  my  voice  was  susceptible. 

"  It  would  break  my  heart.  Wealthy,"  said 
Laura,  looking  at  me  with  the  tears  shining  in 
her  eyes.  "I  never  could  stand  it  if  any  thing 
should  come  betwixt  Edward  and  me;  and  he 
is  so  proud — 0  if  you  had  seen  what  it  cost 
him  to  tell  me!" 

My  heart  was  very  pitiful  for  the  girl,  and 
drawing  my  arm  a  little  closer  around  her  waist, 
for  we  had  reached  the  gate  now,  I  said  to  her 
what  came  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  "  Well, 
Laura,  let  all  sorrow  and  pain  be  put  away  in 
the  joy  and  gratitude  of  one  thought — that  God 
has  given  you  a  strong,  true,  manly  heart  for 
your  womanhood  to  lean  on,  to  trust  in,  and  to 
love  all  the  days  of  your  life !" 

The  smile  which  answered  me  made  beautiful 
the  face  that  was  always  fair  and  sweet — it  was 
a  smile  joyful,  exultant,  and  yet  touched  with 
something  tender  and  solemn,  and  Laura  said, 
"  0,  Wealthy,  you  know  just  how  to  speak  the 
right  word  in  the  right  place." 

And  here  we  parted,  and  if  the  last  words 
and  caresses  were  warmer  than  usual  they  did 
not  reach  all  that  was  in  our  hearts. 

Laura  Holcomb  was  the  dearest  friend  of  my 
girlhood.  She  was  warm-hearted,  impulsive, 
vivacious,  v;ith  a  depth  of  genuine  feeling,  and 
a  force  and  strength  of  character  and  purpose 
which  few  of  those  who  knew  her  only  in  her 
social  life,  and  saw  her  the  sparkling,  animated 
creature  she  was  there,  little  suspected. 

Laura's  father  had  died  before  she  could  re- 
member him,  but  Mrs.  Holcomb  had  lived  with 
her  brother,  who  was  a  childless  widower,  and 
he  was  exceedingly  fond  and  proud  of  his  niece. 

But  Nathan  Gresham  was,  notwithstanding, 
a    man    narrow,   obstinate,    and    self-conceited; 


generous  only  to  his  own  kin,  and  very  fond  of 
exercising  his  authority  over  his  inferiors.  I 
always  thought  that  his  niece  had  developed 
the  best  and  tenderest  part  of  the  man's  nature, 
for  though  he  was  purse-proud,  arrogant,  and 
overbearing  with  others,  he  was  indulgent  to 
and  gentle  with  her. 

Mrs.  Holcomb  was  a  well-meaning,  good- 
hearted,  but  exceedingly-conventional  woman. 
She  greatly  lacked  moral  courage,  and  always 
stood  in  awe  of  the  world's  opinion,  and  re- 
garded her  brother  with  a  feeling  which  well- 
nigh  amounted  to  veneration,  and  the  woman 
had,  in  short,  no  independent,  self-sustained  ex- 
istence. 

Laura  Holcomb  had  passed  her  twenty-fourth 
Winter  with  a  sister  of  her  father's  in  New 
York,  and  during  this  visit  she  met,  for  the  first 
time,  the  young  lawyer,  Edward  Reynolds. 

There  was  an  unusual  harmony  of  taste  and 
character  betwixt  the  young  man  and  woman, 
and  Laura,  with  her  keenly-sensitive  nature, 
must  have  been  more  susceptible  to  this  blend- 
ing of  character,  because  petted  and  indulged, 
as  her  childhood  had  been,  she  was  always  con- 
scious of  a  subtile  antagonism  of  character  be- 
twixt herself  and  her  own  family. 

I  have  only  the  old  story  to  tell — as  fair  and 
wonderful  now  as  though  no  hearts  had  ever 
throbbed  to  its  hidden  melody,  and  no  lips  ut- 
tered reverently  those  sweet  and  solemn  words, 
whose  full  meaning  touches  the  hights  of  all 
joy,  the  depths  of  all  self-sacrifice,  the  fullness 
of  all  giving — that  string  which  is  in  itself  the 
sweetness,  the  exultation,  the  crown  jewel  of 
life.  Edward  Reynolds  and  Laura  Holcomb 
loved  each  other ! 

The  young  lawyer  was  a  man  of  talent;  the 
first  three  years  of  practice  in  his  profession 
had  been  remarkably  successful;  his  manner  was 
attractive,  and  very  young  ladies  called  him 
handsome,  and  people  who  were  not  given  to 
intense  adjectives  pronounced  him  "  fine  look- 
ing." 

All  these  exterior  attributes  were  likely  to 
have  weight  with  a  man  and  woman  of  the  type 
of  Laura's  uncle  and  mother;  and  the  testimony 
of  her  aunt,  a  motherly,  warm-hearted  woman, 
whom  her  niexje  resembled  in  character  much 
more  nearly  than  she  did  any  of  her  other  rela- 
tives, was  in  the  highest  degree  flattering  to 
Laura's  choice. 

Mrs.  Gresham  and  Mrs.  Holcomb  made  a  visit 
to  the  city,  and  Laura's  happiness  was  complete 
when  they  gave  a  gracious  consent  to  her  en- 
gagement. It  was  arranged  that  the  marriage 
should  be  consummated  the  following  Autumn, 
and  Laura  returned  home  late  in  the  Spring; 
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and  there  is  a  long  hiatus  betwixt  that  time 
and  this,  and  yet  my  memory  loves  to  turn  back 
and  look  on  Laura  Holcomb  as  she  was  that 
tiummer,  and  her  face  shines  down  on  me  with 
its  new  joy  and  its  new  tenderness,  touching  it 
with  a  sacred  beauty  as  they  did  in  the  days 
whose  hours  passed  from  us  with  singing  into 
silence. 

But  before  the  Summer  had  reached  out  its 
hand  to  the  Autumn,  Laura  came  to  me  with  a 
shadow  and  a  fear  upon  her  face.  It  was  just 
after  one  of  Edward's  visits,  for  he  came  up  to 
Longwood  every  few  weeks,  and  had  answered 
Laura's  message,  that  I  would  pass  the  after- 
noon with  her  by  presenting  myself  at  the  house. 
I  saw  at  the  first  glance  that  something  was 
wrong  with  the  friend,  dearly  beloved  of  my 
youth,  and  to  my  solicitous  "  What  has  hap- 
pened, Laura?"  she  answered  with  a  storm  of 
tears.  A  little  later  she  had  confided  the  whole 
sad  story  to  me.     A  few  words  will  tell  it. 

Edward  Reynolds  had  a  brother  seven  years 
older  than  himself,  of  whom  he  could  not  tell 
whether  he  was  among  the  living  or  the  dead. 
But  this  brother  had  been  a  book-keeper  in  a 
large  mercantile  house  in  New  York ;  had  won 
the  confidence  of  his  employers,  and  he  had 
been  advanced  to  a  position  of  high  trust  in  the 
establishment,  with  the  fairest  prospects  of  his 
being  admitted  into  the  firm. 

But  he  fell  into  temptation,  and  prayed  not 
to  be  delivered  from  evil.  Debt  followed  dissi- 
pation. The  young  man  was  pressed  on  all 
sides — in  an  hour  of  great  temptation  he  fell, 
and  forged  the  name  of  his  employers  for  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars. 

The  deed  was  detected,  but  the  young  man 
managed  to  make  his  escape,  and  left  to  his 
only  brother  the  reproach  of  a  blasted  name. 

It  was  well  that  his  father  and  his  mother 
slept  that  one  sleep  so  sound,  that  no  tidings  of 
shame  or  sorrow  could  break  it. 

And  Edward  Reynolds  had  told  this  story  to 
his  betrothed  on  his  last  visit.  I  could  imagine 
what  it  must  have  cost  the  proud  man  to  do 
it,  but  he  was  a  true  and  honorable  gentleman 
to  the  core  of  his  soul.  Laura  should  not  take 
his  name  on  her  sweet,  spotless  womanhood  and 
not  know  there  was  one  secret  which  he  could 
not  speak  without  burying  his  head  in  shame, 
for  a  crime  of  which  neither  God's  justice  nor 
man's  judgment  should  hold  him  accountable. 
Laura  Holcomb  was  too  true  and  loving  a  wo- 
man to  have  a  thought  of  herself  in  this  matter, 
but  it  was  not  singular  that  she  shuddered  at 
the  remotest  possibility  of  her  uncle  or  her 
mother's  learning  the  truth,  for  she  knew  that 
pride  on  his  part,  and  fear  of  the  world  on  hers. 


would  at  once  rouse  them  into  stern  opposition 
of  her  marriage;  and  although  I  at  first  advised 
her  to  communicate  the  facts  to  her  friends  and 
carry  herself  like  a  brave  and  true  woman 
through  any  storms  she  might  encounter,  she 
seemed  so  appalled  at  the  suggestion  that  I 
ceased  to  urge  the  matter. 

"  I  hope  there  is  nobody  base  and  contempti- 
ble enough  to  repeat  this  unfortunate  story  so 
that  it  will  come  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Gresham  or 
Mrs.  Holcomb,  but  I  'm  afraid — human  nature 
is  poor  stuff!"  I  remember  saying  these  words 
to  myself  as  I  went  slowly  home,  after  I  had 
parted  with  Laura  that  night. 

"  Have  you  heard  that  Laura  Holcomb  is  to  be 
married  before  long?"  asked  a  young  lady  who 
sat  on  my  right,  looking  up  from  the  child's 
apron  which  she  was  hemming.  The  remark 
was  addressed  to  the  collective  members  of  the 
sewing  circle,  which  were  assembled  in  our  parlor 
that  afternoon. 

"  0,  yes,"  answered  a  youthful  matron,  and 
she  paused  a  moment  in  the  center  of  the  shell 
pattern  she  was  developing  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
"I  have  known  that  for  some  time,  and  pre- 
sumed every  body  did  in  Longwood.  They  say 
she  is  going  to  do  remarkably  well.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Reynolds  is  a  young  man  of  fine  talents, 
position,  and  appearance.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for 
so  charming  a  girl  deserves  a  prize  in  a  hus- 
band." 

What  instinct  made  me  turn  that  moment 
and  look  at  Mrs.  Hester  Powell? 

The  lady  had  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
to  New  York,  but  it  was  not  probable  she 
could  have  heard  any  thing  respecting  the  be- 
trothed of  my  friend. 

I  remembered  afterward,  although  I  did  not 
recall  it  consciously  at  the  time,  that  no  very 
cordial  feeling  existed  between  Mrs.  Powell  and 
Mrs.  Holcomb,  owing,  I  believe,  to  some  mis- 
understanding which  had  transpired  betwixt  the 
husbands  of  the  two  ladies,  and  the  matter  had 
never  been  adjusted  during  the  lives  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mrs.  Powell  lifted  her  calm  eyes  slowly  from 
her  sewing: 

"  I  should  hardly  suspect,"  said  the  soft,  meas- 
ured tones,  "  that  so  careful  a  mother  as  Mrs. 
Holcomb  would  be  willing  to  trust  her  daugh- 
ter's happiness  and  fair  name  into  the  keeping 
of  a  man  whose  brother  is  outside  of  the  State 
prison  only  because  he  ran  away  and  escaped 
the  consequences  of  his  crime." 

There  was  a  little  chorus  of  interjections  and 
regrets,  but  I  cut  them  short  with  an  energetic, 
indignant  "I  should  hope,  Mrs.  Powell,  for  my 
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friend's  sake,  that  her  mother  was  too  sensible 
a  woman  not  to  discern  the  difference  betwixt 
the  man  who  committed  the  crime  and  the  man 
who  did  not.  Edward  Reynolds  is,  I  know,  a 
most  honorable  and  noble  man — a  man  whose 
love  would  do  honor  to  any  woman." 

"  Quite  likely,  my  dear.  I  would  n't  for  the 
world  insinuate  any  thing  against  the  gentle- 
man, only  such  things  are  apt  to  run  in  the 
blood,  you  know." 

God  forgive  me,  but  at  that  moment  I  believe 
I  hated  with  a  fierce  and  burning  hatred  Mrs. 
Hester  Powell. 

The  deed  had  been  done — the  words  brought 
forth  their  fruit.  Before  the  week  had  closed 
some  talebearer  conveyed  them  to  Mrs.  Hol- 
comb;  and  of  all  the  wrong  and  suffering — 
of  all  the  bitterness  and  heart-burning  they 
wrought  I  can  not  write. 

Laura's  uncle  was  sternly  bent  on  breaking 
her  engagement  with  Edward  Reynolds,  and  the 
young  lawyer  was  so  wounded  and  enraged  at  a 
letter  which  Mr.  Gresham  wrote  him  that,  not- 
withstanding his  love  for  Laura  and  the  proofs 
she  gave  him  of  her  steadfast  affection,  1  think 
he  was  at  one  time  resolved  never  to  put  him- 
self in  the  power  of  a  family  who  had  so 
wronged  him. 

But  Laura  was  brave  and  dauntless  through 
all.  Her  uncle's  persecution,  her  mother's  en- 
treaties, could  not  avail  to  change  the  loving 
heart  of  the  woman ! 

But  the  roses  withered  from  her  cheeks,  and 
the  pain  at  her  heart  filled  her  eyes  with  a  sor- 
row that  it  hurt  me  to  see. 

At  last  Edward  did  not  write,  and  her  uncle 
threatened  to  turn  her  from  his  doors  if  she 
would  not  promise  him  never  to  look  upon  the 
face  of  Edward  Reynolds  again. 

She  did  not  promise  this,  but  the  agony  and 
distraction  which  she  underwent  threw  her  into 
a  brain  fever;  and  in  a  little  while  the  physi- 
cians said  there  was  no  more  hope  for  the  life 
of  Laura  Holcomb. 

Then  her  relatives  relented,  for  they  felt  the 
guilt  of  murder  would  be  on  their  souls;  and 
when  all  the  sweet  beauty  of  Laura  Holcomb 
seemed  to  lie  under  the  damp  heaving  of  the 
banners  of  death  they  sent  for  Edward  Reynolds. 
And  when  he  came  and  looked  on  her  face, 
white  unto  death  for  his  sake,  an  agony  of  ten- 
df^rness  surged  over  the  soul  of  the  man. 

For  many  days  they  thought  she  would  die, 
but  she  lived,  and  slowly  came  back  into  life 
and  the  blessed  consciousness  that  for  her  and 
Edward  all  harshness  and  opposition  were  over. 

But  it  was  a  long,  slow  recovery ;  for  the  fever 


had  well-nigh  drained  the  fountains  of  her  life, 
and  the  storm  which  went  over  her  youth  left 
its  lasting  effects  upon  her  health. 

She  was  married  the  next  Spring,  but  il 
seemed  to  me  that  her  bridal  orange  blossoms 
did  not  look  more  sweet  and  fragile  than  she 
who  wore  them  ;  and  her  husband  fearing  still 
for  the  half-restored  life  of  his  treasure  hurried 
her  away  to  a  softer  climate,  where,  during  the 
next  year,  she  partially  regained  her  lost  health, 
and  Laura  Reynolds  is  now  a  happy  wife  and 
mother ! 

Mrs.  Hester  Powell  learned  afterward  the 
pain  and  misery  her  words  had  wrought.  I 
hope  that  she  repented  of  them;  but,  alas!  no 
atonement  could  heal  the  wrong  they  had  occa- 
sioned, nor  prevent  the  blighting  shadow,  the 
long,  slow  sickness  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
youth  of  my  friend,  Laura  Holcomb, 

TKUST  NOT  TO  APPEARANCES. 


BY     CARRIE     DE     HART. 


Early  one  day  in  leafy  June, 

When  brooks  and  birds  were  all  in  tone, 

A  Quaker,  on  a  palfrey  brown, 

Was  riding  over  Horsley  Down. 

Though  he  could  see  no  houses  near, 

He  trotted  on  without  a  fear; 

For  not  a  thief  upon  the  road 

Would  guess  where  he  his  cash  had  stowed. 

As  thus  he  went — that  Quaker  sly — 

A  second  Quaker  trotted  by ; 

"Stop,  brother,"  said  the  first;  "  the  weather 

Is  pleasant — let  us  chat  together." 

"Nay,"  said  the  stranger,  "knowest  thou  not 
That  this  is  a  suspected  spot  ? 
That  robbers  here  resort,  my  brother?" 
"A  fig  for  robbers !"  said  the  other; 

"I  've  all  my  money  in  a  note, 

And  that  is  hid — not  in  my  coat, 

But"—"  Where?"  the  other  asked.     "  Behold  !" 

"What!  in  your  shoe!"     The  secret 's  told  ! 

"  You  see  it  has  a  double  sole ; 
Within  that  I  have  hid  the  whole! 
Now,  where  's  the  robber  who  would  think 
Of  ever  looking  there  for  chink  ?" 

"Here!"  cried  the  stranger;  "so  dismount, 
And  straightway  render  an  account; 
I  am  Captain  Bibb,  the  robber  trim, 
So  hand  your  money  quick  to  him. 

Do  n't  tremble — all  you  've  got  to  do, 

You  know,  is  to  take  off  your  shoe; 

And  for  your  money  I  will  give 

A-dvice  shall  serve  you  while  you  live. 

Do  n't  take  each  broad-brim  chance  may  send, 

Tliough  plain  his  collar,  for  a  Friend 

Do  n't  trust  in  gentleman  or  clown, 

While  riding  over  Horsley  Down." 
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BY     THRACE     T  A  L  M  0  N . 


NUMBER  II. 


SECOND.  In  practical  life  we  should  aim  for 
the  greatest  degree  of  simplicity  compatible 
with  the  greatest  good. 

It  is  natural  to  desire  happiness.  Any  new 
system  of  living  presented  to  our  consideration, 
directs  our  chief  attention  to  the  point  of  its 
adaptability  to  our  comfort  and  ultimate  good. 
If  it  is  presumed  to  be  conducive  to  such  end 
we  receive  it  to  our  practice,  provided  we  are 
not  under  the  control  of  a  stronger  but  inferior 
passion.  If  it  is  found  to  be  subversive  of  hap- 
piness it  is  rejected,  however  powerful  the  array 
of  recommendations.  The  stronger  but  inferior 
passion,  in  many  instances,  is  the  love  of  con- 
formity to  public  and  prevailing  usages. 

It  is  all  but  useless  to  appeal  to  persons,  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  to  consult  their  great- 
est good,  even  though  that  good  includes  some 
of  the  most  precious  prerogatives  of  existence, 
if  they  are  bent  upon  "  following  the  fashion  " — 
doing  precisely  as  every  body  else  around  them, 
only  "a  little  more  so."  Folly  is  not  only  epi- 
demic, but  endemic.  Naturally  we  are  more 
prone  to  evil  than  to  good ;  for  sin  is  a  disease 
of  our  nature,  the  smooth  and  beautiful  systems 
of  some  theologians  notwithstanding.  Therefore 
we  sooner  and  more  easily  incline  to  folly  when 
we  see  it  displayed  around  us,  than  to  the 
manifestations  of  wisdom.  One  calf- worshiping 
Egyptian  makes  a  hundred  sooner  than  one 
God-fearing  Daniel  can  gain  a  friend.  Let  a 
simpleton  come  into  your  neighborhood  and 
make  a  gaudy  display,  wholly  incompatible  with 
his  means,  and  straightway  there  will  be  not  a 
few  of  your  old  neighbors  who  will  appear  as 
much  transformed  as  the  ass  in  the  fable  when 
he  aspired  to  become  one  of  the  aristocracy.  A 
poor  wise  man,  even  though  he  delivers  the 
city,  has  hard  work  to  be  recognized  or  remem- 
bered in  this  world. 

Every  man  wants  a  home.  If  he  can  not 
have  it  he  dreams  of  it,  asleep  and  awake.  If 
he  can  have  it  he  counts  the  cost  and  provides 
accordingly;  though  the  business  of  counting  is 
often  done  with  errors.  But  who  of  this  day 
reckons  the  cost  to  the  brain  and  hand !  It  is 
all  very  pleasant  to  see  the  fine  houses  of  your 
neighbors — the  high,  imposing  walls ;  the  halls 
leading  to  numerous  rooms,  furnished  in  the 
latest  and  most  gorgeous  style — for  we  have  no 
sumptuary  laws — every  thing  grand  and  costly, 
and   apparently  very   comfortable;   but   do   you 


see  the  "skeleton,"  not  only  in  each  of  these 
houses,  but  in  their  several  rooms?  The  first 
ghastly  thing  is  furnishing,  fitting,  and  fussing 
to  get  every  arrangement  just  right.  The  wo- 
men, children,  and  numerous  hired  per.sons  must 
stretch  every  nerve  of  both  soul  and  body  to 
compass  these  intricate  designs.  Having  stretch- 
ed to  the  last  tension  they  are  rewarded  with 
the  overwhelming  discovery  that  the  stripes  do 
not  quite  match  here,  the  figures  were  not  true 
there,  this  thing  is  placed  to  bad  advantage, 
that  was  built  out  of  proportion,  the  other  is 
worse  than  nothing,  and  finally  the  whole  con- 
cern, in  their  poor,  earth-wearied,  disgusted 
view,  is  pretty  much  what  it  should  not  have 
been.  Or  if  the  skeleton  has  not  come  in  up  to 
this  point  of  getting  done,  he  peers  his  ugly 
visage  through  the  new,  clean  appearance  of  the 
details,  in  the  form  of  something  becoming  tar- 
nished or  disordered,  or  the  need  of  repairs  to 
keep  the  chimneys  from  burning  them  out,  or 
the  gas  from  choking  them  to  death,  or  bad 
water,  or  damp  cellars,  or  poor  prospects. 

When  all  is  fixed  the  business  of  living  is  but 
just  begun.  Servants  must  be  provisioned  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  establishment.  After 
this  the  mistress  must  either  heir  the  curse  upon 
Canaan — "a  servant  of  servants,"  or  become  a 
kind  of  Argus-eyed  overseer,  whose  minutes  are 
filled  with  vexations  as  thick  and  sharp  as  the 
quills  of  a  porcupine.  There  are  charming  ex- 
ceptions to  both  these  classes,  of  whom  we  read, 
but  whom  rarely  see — those  women  who  glide 
noiselessly  among  servants,  regulating  all  the 
machinery  like  clock-work,  as  if  by  magic. 
Servants  being  contrary  to  the  original  law  of 
life,  which  was,  "in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground," 
they  can  not  be  had  without  a  compensative 
tax  upon  the  masters  and  mistresses.  Least  of 
all,  is  this  tax  upon  the  purse.  Consequently 
one  of  these  "well-conditioned"  homes  is  often 
privately  a  kind  of  theater,  on  the  boards  of 
which  are  daily  acted  dramas  sufficiently  inter- 
esting to  "bring  down  the  house,"  or  furnish  a 
staple  for  a  three-volume  novel. 

"Is  it  possible,"  reflects  some  acquaintance 
who  has  a  peep  behind  these  scenes  of  wretched- 
ness, "that  a  fine  house,  finely  furnished,  elegant 
carriages  and  horses,  with  a  plenty  of  servants, 
are  not  able  to  make  people  happy !"  Replies 
some  wise  old  patriarch,  "These  things,  over- 
done, are  exactly  qualified  to  make  people 
wretched." 

The  patron  god  which  such  men  and  women 
worship  is  Fashion.  Somebody  has  something 
which  costs  high  and  makes  a  show.  Then  they 
must  have  something  similar,  which  costs  highei 
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and  makes  a  greater  show.  A  pressure  in  the 
money  market  gradually  or  speedily  succeeds. 
A.  fails  and  pays  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar;  this 
affects  B.,  who  fails  and  pays  twenty-five  cents; 
C,  and  D.,  and  E.  go  next,  paying  not  one  cent. 
The  whole  vicinity  feel  the  shock  of  the  mone- 
tary earthquake.  By  and  by  A.  comes  out  finer 
and  grander  than  ever  before.  B.  imitates  him. 
The  rest  follow.  They  get  ready  for  the  second 
set  of  failures;  for  the  thing  pays  a  handsome 
dividend  to  themselves  and  families.  What 
would  once  be  called  a  swindle  and  a  robbery 
becomes  honorable,  because  forsooth  it  is  fash- 
ionable. The  moral  sense  is  blunted.  Transac- 
tions of  a  dishonest  nature  are  gilded  over  till 
they  can  be  swallowed  in  tolerable  peace ;  finally 
becoming  the  staple  aliment. 

In  providing  a  home  for  ourselves  and  fam- 
ilies, it  would  seem  the  wiser  way  to  consult 
our  comfort  and  convenience,  that  we  be  ena- 
bled to  live  soberly  and  righteously  all  the  days 
of  our  life.  We  need  not  be  so  very  public- 
spirited  as  to  arrange  every  'thing  with  strict 
regard  to  what  the  public  will  think.  Eventu- 
ally the  public  will  look  up  to  that  man  or  wo- 
man whose  standard  is  over  their  heads,  even 
in  the  heavens.  There  is  never  loss  in  fearing 
God,  while  they  who  fear  men  are  ever  at  a 
loss. 

We  shall  find,  after  reflection,  that  this  worthy 
object  may  best  be  secured  by  a  system  of  cor- 
rect simplicity.  It  is  obvious  that  one  set  of 
rules  can  not  serve  all  households;  but  if  the 
object  is  the  same  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  devise  means  whereby  to  attain  it. 

A  primary  aim  should  be  a  good  foundation 
in  all  things,  let  the  tops  and  juts  turn  out  as 
they  will.  Flimsiness  and  shallowness  should 
be  eschewed  as  disreputable.  Balaam  looked  on 
the  Kenites  and  took  up  his  parable  and  said, 
Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place,  and  thou  puttest 
thy  nest  in  a  rock.  In  one  department  of  me- 
chanics is  the  "artificial  foundation,"  where  re- 
course is  had  to  artificial  means  of  support.  In 
contrast  to  this  is  the  natural  foundation.  One 
is  made  of  sticks  and  stones,  often  thrown  to- 
gether in  random  work,  or  pierre  perdue ;  while 
the  other  is  the  solid  rock,  or  other  suitable 
natural  means  of  support.  It  is  needless  to 
direct  attention  to  the  comparative  intrinsic 
value  of  the  one  over  the  other.  It  is  even 
thus  in  the  mechanics  of  practical  life.  The 
natural  solid  ground-work  of  "living  well  is  sim- 
plicity ;  while  the  artificial  is  the  most  intricate 
and  confused  combinations,  satanically  adapted 
to  drive  the  soul  out  of  the  body  before  the  time. 

That  we  can  live  and  thrive  with  much  less 
artificial  pains-taking,  has   been  proven  in  the 


history  of  pioneer  peoples,  of  missionaries  to 
heathen  lands,  and  the  few  philosophers  among 
us  who  are  not  of  the  present  day  and  genera- 
tion. It  should,  therefore,  not  be  regarded  an 
object  of  righteous  indignation  or  profane  horror 
if  a  simpler  method  of  getting  to  the  grave  is 
recommended.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  feel  ag- 
grieved  if  it  is  urged  that  we  should  aim,  if 
possible,  to  simplify  our  order  of  household  ar- 
rangements, so  as  to  perform  our  own  labor 
without  the  aid  of  employed  persons.  We  should 
miss  servants  in  some  things;  but  in  more  should 
we  miss  the  care  and  wear  of  them.  If  there 
are  children  in  the  family  each  would  then  be 
gradually  accustomed  to  perform  some  part  of 
the  affairs.  In  direct  result  of  this  less  time 
would  be  found  for  useless  reading,  useless  wan- 
dering, and  worse  than  useless  doing.  The 
health  and  spirits  of  all  would  be  materially  im- 
proved; the  capabihties  of  all  would  be  devel- 
oped, so  that  each  would  be  found  to  be  not 
only  a  valuable  integral  to  the  home  circle,  but 
invaluable  as  a  member  of  society,  prepared  to 
act  a  noble  part  in  life. 

All  families,  however,  can  not  equally  well 
get  along  without  the  aid  of  domestics;  in  which 
case  as  few  should  be  employed  as  possible,  in- 
stead of  work  being  invented  to  fit  the  use  of 
domestics. 

We  might  dispense  with  such  assistance  in 
many  more  cases  than  at  first  appears  if  we 
but  simplify  our  manner  of  living.  Two  formal 
meals  per  diem  might  well  serve  in  place  of  the 
usual  three  or  four.  What  now  constitutes  the 
"tea,"  could  be  rendered  into  an  informal,  off- 
hand entertainment,  just  sufficient  to  insure  a 
refreshing,  healthful  night's  rest.  This  style  of 
eating  the  third  meal  is  much  practiced  by  per- 
sons of  amplest  means  and  most  liberally-cul- 
tured tastes  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The 
"feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul"  in  circu- 
lation between  the  host  or  hostess  and  guests, 
is  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
simple  refection  chiefly  consisting  of  fruits  dried 
and  fresh,  and  served  to  each  just  where  he 
chances  to  be,  whether  on  the  vine-shaded  bal- 
cony, or  in  the  library  reading  aloud  from  some 
choice  volume,  or  lost  in  the  charms  of  subdu- 
ing music,  amid  the  lapsing  splendors  of  a  per- 
fect evening  of  beauty. 

Howard,  the  philanthropist,  invariably  prac- 
ticed this  method  of  eating  simply  the  last  meal 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  frequently  other  meals. 
A  few  raisins  and  other  fruit,  with  dry  bread, 
he  found  a  sufficient  gratification  of  his  wants ; 
while  to  this  temperate  habit  he  attributed 
much  of  his  capability  of  extraordinary  endur- 
ance, both  physical  and  mental. 
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The  other  meals,  and  especially  the  luxuri- 
ously-elaborate dinner,  might  well  be  simplified 
at  a  great  saving  of  labor  and  thought,  as  also 
of  indigestion. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  for  those  who 
entertain  company  at  their  homes  in  the  coun- 
try to  load  their  tables  with  a  confusing  variety 
of  rich  dishes;  and  in  certain  sections  of  our 
land,  where  it  would  seem  that  the  soil  was  made 
that  man  could  "live  to  eat,"  this  temptation 
sometimes  takes  on  as  formidable  aspect  as  the 
giant  who  stood  in  the  way  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim. 
"Behold,"  whispers  the  tempter  at  one  of  these 
groaning  tables,  "here  is  every  thing  which  you 
best  like;  choicest  meats,  richly  served;  pastries 
in  all  shapes;  confectionery;  fruit,  native  and 
foreign;  ices,  creams,  sweetmeats,  and  the  latest 
'new  style'  of  preparation!  You  can  not  re- 
sist this!  Throw  away  all  your  habits  of  tem- 
perate righteousness,  which  are  only  suited  to 
anchorites  and  misanthropes.  Of  what  use  is  it 
to  go  through  this  world  with  unboiled  peas  in 
your  shoes  or  mouth?  It  is  more  sensible  to 
take  your  part,  especially  when  you  are  expected 
to  do  no  less." 

Few  persons  are  able  to  resist  such  rhetoric 
thus  practically  illustrated;  or,  though  able,  are 
unwilling.  They  conceive  the  argument  to  come 
from  their  own  souls,  and  being  on  good  terms 
with  themselves  readily  yield. 

"What  harm  if  they  do?"  inquires  som'^  one 
who  has  no  faith  in  getting  to  heaven  by  the 
way  of  self-denial.  A  part  of  the  harm  is  this; 
they  vitiate  the  taste,  so  that  plain,  wholesome 
diet  becomes  insupportable;  they  contribute  to 
fill  the  system  with  the  seeds  of  disease,  which, 
perhaps,  years  afterward,  are  developed  into 
loathsome  forms;  the  mind  receives  a  cloud 
through  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  clear, 
spiritual,  elastic  thought  to  shine;  a  closer  alli- 
ance to  earth  and  earthy  creatures  is  formed, 
and  worse  tastes  than  gluttony,  too  often,  are 
thus  contracted  or  fostered.  A  glutton  is  usu- 
ally a  wine-drinker,  and  when  you  arrive  at 
this  point  the  imagination  has  full  scope  for 
other  vices.  The  worst  characters  in  history 
were  notorious  eaters.  All  the  attention  which 
could  be  spared  from  carrying  out  their  execra- 
ble plans  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  vices  of 
the  palate.  The  air,  the  land,  and  the  sea 
were  made  to  contribute  their  rarest  and  most 
costly  products  for  the  gratification  of  a  single 
meal;  and  then  they  were  inconsolate  that 
nothing  new  in  the  way  of  eating  remained 
to  conquer.  The  Roman  Emperor  Vitellius 
feasted  four  or  five  times  daily.  In  the  time 
of  four  months  more  than  $30,000,000  were 
spent  in   maintaining   his   table.     It   is   nowise 


singular  that  this  reign  continued  but  one  year, 
when  the  infuriated  populace  dispatched  the 
glutton  and  threw  his  body  into  the  Tiber. 

In  recommending  the  simplicity  of  temperance 
we  do  not  signify  an  approach  to  starvation  un- 
der the  wing  of  Erisicthon,  or  unhealthy  depri- 
vation, though  occasional  periods  of  abstinence 
from  gross  food  are  often  signally  rewarded. 
"After  long  abstinence"  Paul  stood  forth  in  the 
midst  of  his  fellow-voyagers  to  Rome  and  proph- 
esied. "For  there  stood  by  me  this  night  the 
angel  of  God,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve." 
This  fast,  it  is  presumed  from  the  context,  re- 
ferred chiefly  to  the  abstaining  from  meat. 

All  our  household  arrangements  should  be 
significative  of  indwelling  godliness,  rather  than 
of  that  double-minded  slavery  to  the  w^orld 
which  is  "  unstable  as  water."  Every  thing 
should  be  valued  according  to  a  pure  love  for 
its  intrinsic  good,  and  not  its  extrinsic  appear- 
ance. What  is  adapted  to  our  comfort,  though 
inelegant,  should  take  precedence  of  all  ap- 
proaches to  uncomfortable  splendor.  We  shall 
thus  preserve  or  acquire  the  habit  of  being 
thoroughly  true-hearted,  for  mental  operations 
greatly  depend  upon  our  material  associations. 
Every  act  will  be  worth  just  what  it  appears; 
every  word  signify  the  sense  understood. 

"One  of  the  most  comical  sights  to  superior 
beings,"  says  the  author  of  Friends  in  Council, 
"must  be  to  see  two  human  creatures  with 
elaborate  speech  and  gestures  making  each  other 
exquisitely  uncomfortable  from  civility ;  the  one 
pressing  what  he  is  most  anxious  that  the  other 
should  not  accept,  and  the  other  accepting  only 
from  the  fear  of  giving  offense  by  refusal." 

By  so  doing  we  are  strangers  to  ourselves  and 
to  each  other,  however  near  the  professed  alli- 
ance of  acquaintance.  We  never  understand 
the  length  or  depth  of  our  value  to  those  with 
whom  we  associate,  which,  indeed,  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  fluctuates  with  the  rise  or  fall 
of  our  stocks  in  the  market  of  Fashion.  If  we 
find  friends  whom  we  have  tested  to  be  of  an- 
other and  infinitely-superior  class,  we  should 
appreciate  them  as  above  all  price,  and  their 
faults,  which  proceed  from  natural  infirmity  or 
other  rational  cause,  should  be  kindly  and  en- 
tirely forgiven. 

This  artificial  manner  of  living,  into  which 
we,  as  a  nation,  have  made  farther  advances 
with  each  year  of  increased  facilities,  was  seen 
to  culminate  its  ridiculous  pretensions  in  the 
time  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.  So  urgent 
was  the  new  imperialist  to  astonish  the  world 
with  the  display  of  his  right  to  rule,  in  virtue 
of  the  savoii^  /aire  presumed  only  to  be  rightly 
understood  by  those  to  the  manor  born,  that  he 
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caused  all  the  traditions  of  the  most  aristocratic 
antiquity,  which  in  the  least  wise  were  adapted 
to  be  impressed  into  the  service,  to  be  collected 
and  printed  under  the  title  of  "Etiquette  of 
the  Court  of  Napoleon."  Straightway  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  household,  as  well  as  all  oth- 
ers who  aspired  to  win  the  favor  of  the  new 
autocrat,  were  harassed  almost  unremittingly 
over  its  mortal  pages. 

All  persons  of  cultivated  tastes  admire  order 
and  decorum,  but  senseless  ceremonials  and  the 
punctilios  of  public  display  are  at  a  wide  re- 
move from  the  perfection  of  civilization.  In 
like  situations  people,  though  of  unlike  nation 
and  grade,  manifest  similar  traits.  Accordingly 
in  a  republic,  individuals  who  have  newly  ac- 
quired dazzling  position,  based  upon  material 
resources,  display  the  same  zeal  to  overwhelm 
their  fellow-beings  with  the  appearance  of  a 
power  which  they  do  not  possess.  Mind  and 
its  prerogatives  can  never  be  overmastered  by 
matter  and  its  adjuncts,  however  numerous  and 
productive.  The  Court  of  Napoleon  actually 
passed  for  its  true  worth,  notwithstanding  the 
Emperor's  expatriation  of  those  persons  who 
dared  to  dissent,  by  ridicule  or  reason,  from  his 
right  to  dictate  speech  as  well  as  deed. 

"  When  goods  increase,"  said  the  sacred 
preacher,  "  they  are  increased  that  eat  them : 
and  what  good  is  there  to  the  owners  thereof, 
saving  the  beholding  of  them  with  their  eyes?" 
It  appears  that  the  object  of  increasing  worldly 
goods  at  the  present  day  is  to  multiply  care 
and  labor  to  all  connected  therewith,  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  persons  who  bring  ex- 
haustless  sources  of  nervous  interest  to  the 
principals.  The  best  facilities  for  living  simply 
and  easily  are  never  taken  into  account  by 
wealthy  owners,  who  have  come  to  associate 
such  plans  as  worthy  only  of  those  whose  means 
oblige  them  to  be  economical.  In  examining 
the  Patent  Office  Reports  from  year  to  year, 
few  inventions  are  found  which  are  designed  to 
combine  simplicity  with  utility.  To  meet  the 
demands  of  this  public  taste,  the  aim  to  produce 
the  best  article  in  the  most  elegant  manner, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  servants  rather  than  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  takes  precedence  of  all 
others. 

Annually  the  household,  shop,  office,  and  farm 
become  more  elaborately  provided,  till  it  is  a 
matter  of  repeated  competition  who  shall  pos- 
sess the  most  of  these  contrivances,  which  some 
one  must  constantly  keep  in  repair  and  good 
appearance;  for  none  of  these  things  are  adapted 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Not  content  with  living  as  artificially  as  pos- 
sible, we  must  bury  our  dead  in  the  most  un- 


worthy manner,  and  this  not  to  please  God  or 
angels,  or  ourselves,  but  the  eyes  of  that  part 
of  the  world  which  is  supposed  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  all  human  actions  with  reference  to 
awarding  relative  standing  in  society.  Instead 
of  the  pure,  angelic  white  "  robe,"  ever  suggest- 
ive of  holy  peace  and  of  that  new  state  into 
which  the  spirit  has  been  ushered,  a  dress-coat 
or  gown  of  a  fabric  and  fashion  comporting  with 
the  mode  is  made  to  array  the  body  for  its  last 
imposing  ceremonial.  The  head  which  should 
be  associated  with  a  crown  of  glory  and  the 
mild  radiance  of  a  heavenly  joy  on  escaping 
from  the  burdens  and  sorrows  of  earth,  is  dress- 
ed in  a  style  comporting  with  the  newest  art 
of  the  hair-dresser,  and  fully  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  the  ball,  party,  or  play.  The  "nar- 
row bed"  prepared  for  the  long,  last  sleep  of 
the  perishable,  is  transformed  into  an  elegant 
and  costly  casket,  tricked  off  with  strange  and 
stranger  devices  to  seem  to  cheat  death  of  its 
solemn  mystery.  The  pall,  that  grave  investi- 
ture of  unchallenged  state,  becomes  a  velvet 
and  fringed  mantle  befitting  the  trappings  of 
some  semi-barbarous  monarch.  The  funeral- 
carriage  is  a  splendid  vehicle,  suggestive  of  a 
magic  mirror,  into  which  you  gaze  and  suddenly 
perceive  the  embodied  moral  of  a  lifetime.  In 
the  presence  of  new  and  meaningless  ceremo- 
nies the  dust  returns  to  dust,  over  which  is 
ultimately  erected  a  mausoleum  or  monument, 
regardless  of  all  expense,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
getting  a  pile  of  stone  taller  or  broader  than  the 
latest  tallest  or  broadest  erection. 

It  would  be  arduous  for  the  pen  of  the  readi- 
est writer  to  describe,  or  even  allude  to  all 
these  operations,  by  which  men  and  women  are 
made  miserable  under  the  alluring  fascination 
of  happiness — all  attributable  to  the  fashionable 
taste  for  living  as  artificially  as  it  is  possible 
for  human  skill  to  contrive.  It  would  be  even 
more  difficult  to  portray  the  natural  tendencies 
of  this  practical  life  toward  the  deterioration  of 
the  moral  and  religious  portions  of  our  intellec- 
tions. One  of  the  most  obvious  and  direct  of 
these  is  the  growing  spirit  of  disrespect  in  the 
younger  portion  of  the  community  to  the  senior 
and  most  valuable  class.  They  that  are  young 
have  their  elders  in  derision,  because  they  are 
not  spirited  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  mad 
hobbies  of  the  times.  The  plain,  simple  ways 
of  plain  people  are  intolerable  to  these  artificial 
products  of  artificial  customs.  "The  just  up- 
right man  is  laughed  to  scorn,"  as  in  the  days 
of  Job,  if  he  can  not  make  a  grand,  vain  show, 
competing  with  those  who  dwell  in  the  "taber- 
nacle of  robbers,"  and  racing  with  them,  in  the 
course  of  vanity,  like  "a  wild  ass's  colt." 
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"We  would  not  presume  to  vsit  in  judgment 
upon  the  deeds  of  others,  but  suggest  the  ap- 
plication of  the  only  sufficient  rule  of  -practice 
as  well  as  faith,  for  a  test  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  ways  of  this  generation,  which  have 
sought  out  so  many  inventions.  In  which  of 
these  ways  is  there  a  "portion  of  God?  and 
what  inheritance  of  the  Almighty  from  on  high?" 
Will  he  not  judge  us  as  individuals  and  as  a 
people  with  that  "strange  punishment,"  so 
darkly  signified  by  inspiration,  in  connection 
with  the  workers  of  iniquity? 

Then  let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
Christ  depart  from  iniquity ;  let  every  one  who 
would  see  God  aim  toward  that  purity  of  heart 
which  can  only  result  from  simplicity  of  thought 
and  deed — ceasing  not  to  give  thanks  for  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  from  above,  and  praying 
that  the  Father  of  glory  may  reveal  the  riches 
of  the  inheritance  in  the  saints  and  of  "  the 
heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and 
power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come." 


PICTURES  FROM   THE   LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 


BY    REV.     B.     F.     CRARY,     D.     D. 

BONAPARTE   CAPTAIN  OF  ARTILLERY. 

PAOLI  soon  openly  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt.  Appointed,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1793,  by  the  partisans  of  England,  commander- 
in-chief  and  President  of  the  Council  at  Corte, 
he  was,  on  the  17th  of  July  following,  outlawed 
by  the  National  Convention.  Bonaparte  was 
absent ;  he  had  at  last  obtained  the  active  serv- 
ice which  he  had  so  often  asked.  Named  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guard,  he  found  him- 
self aboard  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Truguet,  and 
seized,  during  that  time.  Fort  St.  Etienne,  which 
the  conquerors  were  immediately  obliged  to  evac- 
uate. Bonaparte  reentering  Corsica  found  the 
island  in  revolt.  Sanscetti  and  Lacombe  Saint- 
Michel,  members  of  the  convention  charged  with 
the  execution  of  the  decree  rendered  against  the 
rebels,  had  been  obliged  to  retire  to  Calvi.  Bo- 
naparte immediately  joined  them  there,  and  with 
them  made  an  attack  on  Ajaccio,  which  was 
repelled.  The  same  day  a  conflagration  broke 
out  in  the  city,  and  Bonaparte  saw  the  house 
of  his  family  burned;  some  time  after  a  decree 
condemned  them  to  perpetual  banishment.  The 
fire  left  them  without  a  shelter — proscription 
without  a  country:  they  turned  their  eyes   to- 


ward Bonaparte,  and  Bonaparte  toward  France. 
All  that  poor,  proscribed  household  embarked  in 
a  frail  boat,  and  the  future  Cyesar  set  sail,  pro- 
tecting with  his  fortune  four  brothers,  three  of 
whom  became  kings,  and  three  sisters,  of  whom 
one  became  a  queen.  All  the  family  stopped  at 
Marseilles,  claiming  the  protection  of  that  France 
for  which  they  had  been  proscribed.  The  Gov- 
ernment heard  their  complaint.  Joseph  and 
Lucien  obtained  employment  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  army,  Louis  was  made  a  non-com- 
missioned officer,  and  Bonaparte  was  promoted 
to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the  fourth  regiment  of 
infantry;  a  short  time  after  he  became,  by  right 
of  seniority,  a  captain  in  the  same  corps,  which 
was  then  in  garrison  at  Nice.  The  age  had 
reached  the  bloody  figure  '93,  and  half  of 
France  struggled  against  the  other — the  West 
and  the  South  were  on  fire. 

Lyons  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  four  months ; 
Marseilles  had  opened  its  port  to  the  Conven- 
tion; Toulon  had  surrendered  its  port  to  the 
English. 

An  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  composed  of 
troops,  who,  under  the  command  of  Kellerman, 
had  besieged  Lyons,  with  some  regiments  drawn 
from  the  army  of  the  Alps,  and  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  of  all  the  levies  made  in  the  neigh- 
boring departments,  advanced  against  the  old 
city.  The  struggle  began  in  the  gorges  of  Olli- 
oules.  General  Dutheil,  who  would  have  di- 
rected the  artillery,  was  absent;  General  Du- 
martin,  his  lieutenant,  was  wounded  in  the  first 
rencounter ;  the  first  officer  of  the  army  replaced 
him  of  right — that  first  officer  was  Bonaparte. 
That  time  chance  accorded  with  genius. 

Bonaparte  receives  his  appointment,  presents 
himself  at  head-quarters,  and  is  introduced  to 
General  Cartaux,  a  proud  man,  covered  with 
gold  from  head  to  foot,  who  asked  what  he  could 
do  for  him.  The  young  officer  presents  his  com- 
mission, which  charges  him  to  report  himself  to 
General  Cartaux,  and  to  direct  the  operations 
of  the  artillery.  "  Artillery  !"  replied  the  brave 
General,  "  we  have  no  need  of  it.  We  will  take 
Toulon  this  evening  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  burn  it  to-morrow." 

In  the  mean  time,  whatever  might  be  the  as- 
surance of  the  commander-in-chief,  he  could  not 
take  Toulon  without  reconnoitering  it,  so  he  had 
to  wait  with  patience  till  the  next  day;  but  at 
daylight  he  took  his  aiddecamp  Dupas,  and  the 
chief  of  the  battalion,  Bonaparte,  in  his  cab,  in 
order  to  inspect  the  first  offensive  dispositions. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Bonaparte,  although 
reluctantly,  he  had  renounced  the  bayonet  and 
returned  to  the  artillery.  In  consequence  orders 
were  given  directly  by  the  general-in-chief,  and 
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it  was  these  orders  whose  execution  he  came  to 
verify  and  hasten  their  effect. 

The  hights  on  which  we  behold  Toulon,  be- 
ing in  the  midst  of  its  half-oriental  gardens  and 
bathing  its  feet  in  the  sea,  are  scarcely  passed; 
the  General  descends  from  his  carriage  with  the 
two  young  men,  plunges  in  the  midst  of  a  vine- 
yard, where  he  perceives  some  pieces  of  cannon 
ranged  behind  a  kind  of  breastwork.  Bonaparte 
looks  around  him  and  could  not  divine  what 
was  passing.  The  General  enjoyed  a  moment 
the  astonishment  of  his  chief  of  battalion,  then 
turning  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  toward  his 
aiddecamp : 

"Dupas,"  said  he,  "are  these  our  batteries?" 

"  Yes,  General,"  replied  the  latter. 

"And  our  park?" 

"It  is  four  paces  off." 

"Andour  hot  shot?" 

"They  are  heating  at  the  neighboring  county 
seat." 

Bonaparte  had  not  been  able  to  believe  his 
eyes,  but  he  was  obliged  to  believe  his  ears. 
He  measures  the  space  with  the  practiced  eye 
of  a  strategist,  and  it  is  a  league  and  a  half  at 
least  from  the  battery  to  the  city.  At  first  he 
thought  the  General  wished,  as  they  say  in  the 
language  of  the  college  and  of  war,  to  try  his 
young  chief  of  battalion ;  but  the  gravity  with 
which  Cartaux  continues  his  dispositions  leave 
no  doubt.  Then  he  hazards  an  observation  on 
the  distance,  and  manifests  the  fear  that  the  hot 
shot  will  not  reach  the  city. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Cartaux. 

"I  am  afraid  of  it.  General,"  replied  Bona- 
parte; "it  is  better,  before  embarrassing  one's  self 
with  hot  bullets,  to  try  a  cold  one  in  order  to 
be  certain  of  the  range." 

Cartaux  finding  the  idea  ingenious,  made 
them  load  and  fire  a  piece ;  and  while  he  looked 
at  the  walls  of  the  city  for  the  effect  on  which 
the  shot  would  produce,  Bonaparte  showed  him, 
about  a  thousand  steps  before  him,  the  ball 
which  cut  the  olive-trees,  furrowed  the  earth, 
ricocheted,  and  lost  itself  at  scarcely  one-third 
the  distance  which  the  general-in-chief  had  ex- 
pected to  see  it  strike. 

The  proof  was  conclusive ;  but  Cartaux  did 
not  wish  to  yield,  and  pretended  that  the  "aris- 
tocrats of  Marseilles  had  spoiled  the  powder." 

However,  whether  spoiled  or  not,  the  powder 
would  not  carry  any  farther,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  some  other  measures.  They  re- 
turned to  head -quarters:  Bonaparte  asked  for  a 
plan  of  Toulon,  spread  it  on  the  table,  and  after 
having  studied  a  moment  the  situation  of  the 
city  and  the  different  works  which  defended  it, 
from  the  redoubt  built  on  the  summit  of  Mount 


Faron,  which  commands  it  as  far  as  Forts  La- 
malgue  and  Malbouquet,  which  protects  his 
right  and  left,  the  young  chief  of  battalion 
placed  his  finger  on  a  new  redoubt  raised  by 
the  English,  and  said  with  the  rapidity  and 
precision  of  genius,  "  There  is  Toulon." 

Cartaux  in  his  turn  comprehends  nothing  of 
the  matter;  he  has  taken  the  words  of  Bona- 
parte literally,  and  turning  toward  Dupas,  his 
confident: 

"  It  appears,"  said  he,  "  that  Captain  Cannon's 
forte  is  not  geography." 

It  was  the  first  surname  of  Bonaparte;  we 
shall  see  how  he  came  afterward  by  that  of 
Little  Corporal. 

At  that  moment  the  representative  of  the 
people,  Gasparin,  entered.  Bonaparte  had  heard 
him  spoken  of,  not  only  as  a  true,  loyal,  and 
brave  patriot,  but  also  as  a  man  of  good  sense 
and  quick  apprehension.  The  chief  of  the  bat- 
talion goes  right  to  him: 

"Citizen  representative,"  said  he  to  him,  ^' I 
am  chief  of  the  battalion  of  artillery.  By  the 
absence  of  General  Dutheil  and  the  wounding 
of  General  Dumartin,  this  arm  is  under  my 
direction.  I  demand  that  no  one  shall  meddle 
with  me,  or  I  will  answer  for  nothing." 

"Well,  who  are  you,  to  answer  for  such  an 
affair?"  demanded  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, astonished  at  seeing  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three  years  speaking  to  him  in  such  a  manner 
and  with  so  much  assurance. 

"  Who  am  I  ?"  replied  Bonaparte,  drawing  him 
into  one  corner  and  speaking  to  him  in  a  low 
tone;  "I  am  a  man  who  understand  my  busi- 
ness, thrown  among  men  who  are  ignorant  of 
theirs.  Ask  of  the  general-in-chief  his  plan  of 
battle,  and  you  will  see  whether  I  am  right  or 
wrong." 

The  young  officer  spoke  with  such  confidence 
that  Gasparin  did  not  hesitate  an  instant. 
"  General,"  said  he,  approaching  Cartaux,  "  the 
representatives  of  the  people  desire  that  in  three 
days  you  should  submit  to  them  your  plan  of 
battle." 

"  You  have  only  to  wait  three  minutes,"  re- 
plied Cartaux,  "  and  I  will  give  it  to  you." 

Quickly  the  General  seated  himself,  took  a 
pen  and  wrote  on  a  fly-leaf  that  famous  plan 
of  a  campaign  which  has  become  a  model  of  its 
kind.     Here  it  is  : 

"The  commander  of  artillery  will  storm  Tou- 
lon three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  I  will  at- 
tack it  in  three  columns,  and  will  capture  it. 

"Cartaux." 

The  plan  was  sent  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Fortifications.  The 
Committee   found   it  much   more   piquant   than 
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wise,  Cartaux  was  recalled  and  Dagommier  sent 
in  his  place. 

The  new  general  found,  on  arriving,  all  his 
dispositions  made  by  the  young  chief  of  artillery. 
It  was  one  of  those  sieges  where  strength  and 
courage  oould  do  nothing  at  first,  and  where 
cannon  and  strategy  must  prepare  every  thing. 
There  was  not  a  corner  of  the  field  where  artil- 
lery did  not  meet  artillery.  It  sounded  from  all 
sides  like  a  terrible  storm  whose  lightnings  in- 
tersected; it  thundered  from  the  hight  of  the 
mountains  and  from  the  top  of  the  walls;  it 
resounded  from  the  plain  and  from  the  sea,  and 
was  described  as  a  tempest  and  a  volcano.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  net-work  of  flame  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  wished  to  make 
a  change  in  one  of  the  batteries  established  by 
Bonaparte;  the  movement  had  already  begun 
when  the  young  chief  of  artillery  arrived,  and 
had  every  thing  put  in  its  place  again.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  attempted  to  make 
some  observations.  "Attend  to  your  own  busi- 
ness as  deputies,"  said  Bonaparte  to  them,  "  and 
let  me  manage  the  artillery.  That  battery  is 
rightly  placed,  and  I  will  answer  for  it  with 
my  head." 

The  general  attack  began  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember. From  that  time  the  siege  was  only  a 
long  assault.  On  the  17th,  in  the  morning,  the 
besiegers  seized  Pas  de  Leidet  and  Croix  Faron ; 
at  noon  they  drove  out  the  allies  from  the  re- 
doubt Saint  Andre,  from  Forts  Pomets  and 
Saint  Antoine;  toward  evening,  lighted  at  the 
same  time  by  the  storm  and  the  cannon,  the 
republicans  entered  the  English  redoubt,  and 
there,  having  accomplished  his  object,  regarding 
himself  master  of  the  city,  Bonaparte,  wounded 
in  the  thigh  by  a  bayonet  thrust,  said  to  Gen- 
eral Dagommier,  wounded  by  two  shots,  one  in 
the  knee,  the  other  in  the  arm,  and  sinking 
from  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  "  Go  and  rest,  Gen- 
eral; we  will  capture  Toulon,  and  you  can  sleep 
there  day  after  to-morrow." 

On  the  18th  Forts  I'Eguillette  and  Balagnier 
were  taken  and  their  batteries  directed  on  Tou- 
lon. At  sight  of  many  houses  which  took  fire, 
the  whistling  of  bullets,  which  furrowed  the 
streets,  a  misunderstanding  arose  among  the 
allied  trooDS. 

jL 

Then  the  besiegers,  who  gazed  upon  the  city 
and  the  harbor,  saw  the  conflagration  spreading 
in  many  places  which  they  had  not  attacked; 
the  English,  who  had  determined  to  leave,  had 
set  fire  to  the  arsenal,  the  marine  stores,  and 
the  French  vessels  which  they  were  not  able  to 
take  away.  At  the  sight  of  the  flames  a  gen- 
eral cry  was  raised;  the  whole  army  demanded 
to  be  led  to  the  assault,  but  it  was  too  late ;  the 


English  commenced  to  embark  under  the  fire 
of  the  batteries,  abandoning  those  who  had  be- 
trayed France  for  them,  whom  they  had  in  turn 
betrayed.  Meanwhile  night  came  on.  The 
flames  which  were  rising  in  many  points  were 
extinguished  amid  great  uproar;  the  galley- 
slaves  broke  their  chains  and  helped  to  put  out 
the  fires  kindled  by  the  English. 

The  next  day,  the  19th,  the  republican  army 
entered  the  city,  and  that  night,  as  Bonaparte 
had  predicted,  the  general-in-chief  slept  at 
Toulon. 

Dagommier  did  not  forget  the  services  of  the 
young  chief  of  the  battalion  of  artillery,  who, 
twelve  days  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  brigadier-general.  Here 
History  takes  him  to  her  embrace,  no  more  to 
part  from  him. 

We  now  accompany  Bonaparte,  with  precise 
and  rapid  steps,  in  the  career  which  he  ran  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  Consul,  Emperor,  and  out- 
law; then  after  having  seen  the  rapid  meteor 
reappear  and  shine  a  moment  on  the  throne  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  French  nation, 
we  will  follow  him  to  that  isle  where  he  has 
gone  to  die,  as  we  have  been  to  take  him  from 
that  one  where  he  was  born. 


GLEN   CARRYL'S  "W^OOING. 
A  BALLAD. 


BY  FRANCKS  HENniF.  TTA  SHEFFIELD. 


The  lord  of  Glen  Carry! 

Is  up  and  away, 
With  his  trusty  blood-hounds, 

Ere  the  dawning  of  day ; 

Blithe  soundeth  his  bugle 
O'er  mountain  and  mere. 

And  merrily  tracks  he 
The  timid  dun  deer. 

The  red  evening  light 

Burns  along  the  dim  sky; 

Now  homeward  the  lord 
Of  Glen  Carryl  should  hie. 

O'erwearied,  his  hounds, 
With  their  muzzles  of  gore, 

Can  track  the  dun  deer 

Through  the  forest  no  more. 

The  lord  of  Glen  Carryl 

Is  loitering  still, 
Nor  looks  he  to  -^alley, 

Nor  looks  he  to  hill, 

But  the  bonny  wee  lassie 
That  smiles  at  his  side  ; 

And  the  lord  of  Glen  Carryl 
Would  make  her  his  bride. 
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0,  fair  are  the  towers 

Now  lone  stands  the  cottage, 

Of  Glen  Carryl  to  see, 

Deserted  for  aye, 

But  lonesome  its  halls  are, 

By  the  daughter  fair  blooming 

Dear  lassie,  to  me, 

And  father  so  gray. 

For  miss  I  from  dawning 

In  the  halls  of  Glen  Carryl 

Till  the  eve  star  is  bright. 

Are  feasting  and  mirth. 

The  smile  of  sweet  woman, 

And  sweet  woman's  smile 

The  heart's  holiest  light. 

Gilds  their  desolate  hearth. 

0,  short  is  the  wooing 

s-OOOo 

When  lovers  are  bold. 

With  scutcheons  of  honor 

HELEN  AND  MARY. 

And  coffers  of  gold. 

BY    JOSEPHINE    POLLARD. 

True  Love  is  no  laggard, 
Delay  is  his  bane  ; 

"  Nonsense,  Helen ;  there  's  no  reason 

And  the  fleet  spirit  fled. 

Why  you  should  remain  alone; 

Who  shall  track  him  again  ? 

Nothing  in  the  world  to  hinder — 

But  low  speaks  the  lassie 

Every  moment  is  your  own: 

With  blushes  and  sighs, 

You  can  lounge,  or  walk,  or  visit, 

While  the  lids  softly  droop 

Taking  comfort  as  you  go; 

O'er  her  bonny  blue  eyes. 

Come  and  see  me  often,  Helen, 

I  am  seldom  out,  you  know. 

0  look  from  your  towers! 

What  poor  hamlet  you  see ; 

Household  cares  are  so  engrossing, 

There  a  sire,  gray  and  tottering, 

And  my  children  are  so  small, 

Is  waiting  for  me. 

I  have  very  little  freedom, 

Scarcely  time  to  make  a  call; 

No  banners  proud  waving 

But  there  's  nothing  to  prevent  you, 

My  lineage  tell. 

'T  is  no  task  to  grant  this  boon ; 

No  minstrels  the  praise 

Come  and  see  me  often,  Helen, 

Of  my  forefathers  swell. 

Come  and  see  me  very  soon." 

No  costly  fair  garments 

"True,  no  children  cling  around  me. 

Around  me  I  fold. 

Claiming  mother's  love  and  care ; 

And  wreathed  in  my  tresses 

Though  no  household  cares  distract  me, 

No  jewels  behold. 

Duties  spring  up  every-where. 

0,  lover,  brave  lover, 

In  such  times  as  these,  dear  Mary, 

No  bride  should  I  be ; 

Want  at  many  a  threshold  stands ; 

But  riches  and  titles 

There  is  work  to  do  in  plenty — 

Are  worthy  of  thee ! 

Could  I  sit  with  folded  hands? 

0,  lassie,  dear  lassie. 

Those  brave  men  who  have  gone  forward 

No  minstrel  you  need, 

For  our  country's  flag  to  fight, 

Nor  banners  proud  waving 

Need  warm  garments  to  protect  them 

As  valor's  high  meed. 

Through  the  wintery  day  and  night. 

No  riches  I  ask. 

Women's  hands  must  labor  for  them; 

But  the  riches  that  lie 

Women's  hearts  must  send  good  cheer 

In  your  soul's  treasury  hid. 

To  the  homes  where  widows  languish; 

Save  from  love's  jealous  eye. 

Soothing  many  an  orphan's  tear. 

Those  jewels  of  feeling 

Mary,  I  've  no  heart  to  visit; 

That  angels  have  stored, 

I  'm  not  idle,  though  you  say                                   / 

More  precious  by  far 

I  have  plenty  leisure  moments, 

Than  this  earth  can  afford. 

Duties  spring  up  every  day. 

0,  come  to  my  heart,  then. 

Here  are  soldiers'  socks  to  finish  ; 

And  come  to  my  hall. 

Coverlets  to  baste  and  tack; 

Its  wealth  and  its  splendor 

Slippers  waiting  for  the  binding; 

Awaiteth  you,  all. 

Shirts  and  blankets  yet  to  pack. 

Your  father,  gray  father, 

While  brave  men  have  left  their  firesides 

In  safety  shall  rest. 

To  endure  want,  woe,  and  pain, 

And  his  last  failing  hours 

We  should  practice  self-denial 

By  devotion  be  blessed. 

Till  sweet  Peace  returns  again. 

0,  low  speaks  the  lover, 

When  these  troublous  times  are  over, 

And  loud  pleads  her  heart! 

When  with  palms  we  deck  the  brow 

Ah  Reason,  when  Love  speaks, 

I  will  come  and  see  you,  Mary, 

Successless  thou  art! 

Every  day  ;  but,  0,  not  now." 
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MOUNT  HERMON— THE   SCENE  OF  THE 
TRANSFIGURATION. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  Valley  of  the  Jordan  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  a  range  of  mountains  distinguished 
both  for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery  and  its 
connection  with  sacred  history.  This  range 
commences  with  Hermon,  or  Anti-Libanus,  and 
extends  north,  skirting  the  eastern  borders  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the 
transfiguration  of  our  Lord  took  place  upon 
Mount  Tabor.  Ancient  tradition  placed  it  there, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  a  monastery  was  erected 
upon  the  summit  of  Tabor  to  commemorate  the 
event,  and  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred.  But  the  only  reason 
for  supposing  this  was  that  Tabor  was  the 
highest  mountain  peak  in  Galilee,  and  its  sur- 
rounding beauties  were  unequaled  in  magnitude 
and  grandeur.  Our  Savior  at  that  time  was 
prosecuting  his  ministry  at  Cesarea  Philippi, 
and  it  is  simply  said  he  "  went  up  into  a  mount- 
ain," and  that  "on  the  next  day"  he  "came 
down  from  the  hill."  Tabor  was  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  made 
such  a  journey.  Every  thing  indicates  that  the 
mountain  was  nigh  at  hand — in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Cesarea.  Thus  the  approximate 
locality  of  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration  is 
already  ascertained. 

Now,  within  six  miles  of  the  Ancient  Cesarea 
Philippi  stands  Mount  Paneas,  a  spur  of  Mount 
Hermon,  which  shoots  out  into  the  plain  of 
Jordan.  The  geography  of  the  country,  and  the 
facts  given  in  the  sacred  narrative,  combine  to 
fix  this  as  the  identical  locality  of  that  scene  in 
which  the  divine  Redeemer  drew  around  him 
the  concentrated  light  and  glory  of  the  resur- 
rection body,  and  caused  it  to  fall  upon  the 
dazzled  vision  of  his  three  disciples. 

The  common  name  Lebanon  is  given  to  the 
parallel  ranges  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  word  Lebanon  sig- 
nifies in  Hebrew  the  lohite  mountain.  Volney 
says  "  the  mountain  consists  of  a  hard  calcare- 
ous stone,  of  a  whitish  color."  Dr.  Pobinson 
says  that  it  consists  of  whitish  limestone,  and 
that  the  rocky  surface  as  it  reflects  the  light 
exhibits  a  whitish  aspect.  Hermon  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  Jehel  es-Sheikh,  that  is,  the  elder 
mountain,  or  the  old  man's  mountain.  It  de- 
rives this  name  from  the  fancied  resemblance 
between  its  snow-capped  summit  and  the  hoary 
head  of  an  old  man.     It  is  said  to  be  capped 
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with  snow  during  the  whole  year.  The  point 
of  perpetual  congelation  in  that  latitude  is 
about  11,000  feet.  Kitto  assumes  12,000  feet 
as  the  probable  hight  of  Hermon, 

But  the  reader  must  not  infer  that  these 
mountains  are  a  naked,  bald,  and  dreary  deso- 
lation. Their  recesses  are  said  to  contain  not 
only  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  but 
also  some  of  the  richest  tracts  of  land  any 
where  to  be  found  in  Palestine.  As  the  trav- 
eler proceeds  from  the  bed  of  the  river  he  grad- 
ually ascends  till,  at  some  seven  or  eight  hund- 
red feet  above,  he  finds  himself  upon  a  broad 
plateau  of  the  most  extraordinary  fertility  and 
beauty.  It  is  in  many  places  clothed  with 
thick  forests  and  diversified  with  vei'dant  slopes 
or  broken  with  deep  and  rugged  ravines.  As 
we  ascend  this  beauty  and  fertility  insensibly 
fade,  and  when  within  about  four  miles  of  the 
summit  the  explorer  enters  the  region  of  eternal 
barrenness. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  are  celebrated  in 
the  Scripture  for  their  lofty  cedars,  pines,  and 
other  evergreens,  for  their  luxuriant  vineyards  and 
delicious  wines,  for  their  fragrant  plants,  cool 
fountains,  living  springs,  and  flowing  streams. 
There,  too,  the  "great  eagles"  spread  their 
wings  and  the  wild  beasts  raven  for  their  prey. 
The  sides  of  the  hills  are  in  many  places 
terraced  and  cultivated  with  great  care. 

The  Valley  of  Jordan  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper,  or 
el-huleh,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  has  its 
southern  limit  at  Lake  Merom,  or  the  "  waters 
of  Merom,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  Scripture. 
And  here  is  the  scene  in  our  engraving.  The 
waters  of  the  northern  limit,  and  the  thread 
of  the  river  along  the  bottom  of  the  plain 
above,  are  indistinctly  defined  by  the  artist. 
On  the  right,  however,  the  spur  of  the  mount- 
ain is  prominent  in  the  foreground,  while  the 
hoary  crest  of  Hermon  rises  grandly  in  the 
distance. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  the  Savior's  transfigu- 
ration, where  the  vision  of  glorified  humanity 
was  revealed  to  human  eyes. 

In  later  years  this  whole  region  has  been 
desolated  by  the  bloody  contests  between  the 
Maronites  and  Druzes.  The  former  is  made  up 
of  the  debris  of  an  old  sect  professing  Christi- 
anity, but  now  pretty  thoroughly  heathenized; 
the  latter  is  a  sect  of  Mohammedans.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  the  bloody  scenes  enacted 
here  only  a  few  years  since.  It  is  sad  to  see  a 
country  toward  which  Nature  has  been  so  prolific 
in  her  bounty,  and  which  has  connected  with  it 
such  sacred  historical  associations,  so  desolated 
and  ruined. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  SOUL. 


BY    MK8.    ELLEN    C.     HOWARTH, 


Why  didst  thou  put  into  my  hands  the  lyre, 

And  fill  my  soul  with  music,  Lord  of  song? 
0  why  endow  me  with  thy  gift  of  fire. 

Yet  keep  its  sweetest  utterance  still  so  long? 
Oft  have  I  waked  the  soft,  voluptuous  strain. 

Fanning  to  flame  the  passionate  desire; 
Oft  thrown  glad  words  of  mirth,  like  silver  rain. 

On  human  hearts;  oft  wreathed  the  minstrel  wire 
With  richest  blooms ;  and  yet  its  deepest  thrill 
Rings  in  my  heart  unbreathed,  unspoken  still. 

Oft  have  I  made  the  bridal  feasting  gay, 

And  waked  glad  music  on  the  moonlit  wave; 
Oft  cheered  the  wanderer  with  a  fireside  lay. 

And  bent  the  willow  o'er  the  loved  one's  grave; 
Oft  stirr'd  the  merry  music  of  the  dance. 

The  bacchanalian  revelry  inspired  ; 
Oft  sung  in  lady's  bower  the  old  romance. 

And  many  a  heart  to  deeds  heroic  fired; 
And  yet  my  lyre  hath  one  mysterious  thrill 
Which  haunts  my  soul  devoid  of  utterance  still. 

Oft  have  I  sung  the  maiden  to  her  rest, 

And  soothed  the  pilgrim  as  he  passed  along; 
Oft  hushed  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast. 

And  made  the  humble  hearth-stone  glad  with  song 
And  oft  upon  Columbia's  lofty  hills 

Victorious  strains  of  glad  rejoicing  poured; 
And  yet  the  song  which  in  my  bosom  thrills, 

Responds  not  to  the  triumphs  of  the  sword. 
0,  my  loved  country,  I  have  striv'n  in  vain^ 
I  can  not  sing  for  thee  my  loftiest  strain  ! 

Hark !  in  my  soul  there  rings  a  bugle  blast ; 

The  chord  hath  utterance,  and  the  lofty  tone 
Breaks  in  glad  music  from  my  lips  at  last. 

Chanting  the  praises  of  the  great  Unknown. 
O  most  unworthy,  most  unblest  was  I, 

To  waste  on  earthly  things  thy  gift  of  fire ! 
My  soul  was  filled  with  music  from  the  sky, 

Yet  I  to  human  passions  touched  the  lyre, 
The  minstrel  lyre,  whose  deep  melodious  rings 
Should  wake  hosannas  to  the  King  of  kings. 


THE  BAIN  DROP. 


REPOSE. 


BT     LIZZIE     MACE     M'FARLAND, 


A  LITTLE  particle  of  rain. 

That  from  the  parting  cloud  descended. 
Was  heard  thus  idly  to  complain — 

"  My  brief  existence  now  is  ended. 
Outcast  alike  of  earth  and  sky, 
Useless  to  live,  unknown  to  die." 

It  chanced  to  fall  into  the  sea. 

And  there  an  open  shell  received  it; 

In  after  years  how  rich  was  he 
Who  from  its  prison-house  released  it! 

The  drop  of  rain  had  formed  a  gem. 

To  deck  a  monarch's  diadem. 


Very  softly  the  moonlight  falls 

On  the  bare,  unpapered  walls ; 

Scarcely  the  cricket's  chirp  is  heard, 

Scarcely  the  forest  leaf  is  stirred. 

On  parent  pillow  one  curly  head. 

Two  in  the  little  trundle-bed; 

Supper  scant  forgotten  now. 

Sleep  has  smoothed  each  troubled  brow; 

Think  not  of  the  father  buried  low, 

Killed  in  the  war  a  year  ago. 

Very  softly  the  moonlight  falls 

On  the  bare,  unpapered  walls ; 

Candle  in  socket  has  flickered  down, 

Scorched  are  the  wings  of  the  miller  brown; 

Still  by  the  table  in  silence  dread 

Sits  the  mother  with  bended  head. 

On  her  lap  a  tattered  frock, 

In  her  basket  a  mended  sock; 

Stiffened  fingers  the  needle  press. 

Children  have  had  their  last  caress. 

Very  softly  the  moonlight  falls 

On  the  bare,  iinpapered  walls. 

DREAMING. 


BY    FELICIA     H.     ROSS, 


I  SIT  in  the  evening  shadows 

Dreaming  all  alone 
Of  the  ones  who  have  gone  before  me. 

Of  those  I  called  my  own ; 
And  shadowy  forms  are  near  me, 

They  bend  with  looks  of  love 
O'er  the  step  where  I  am  sitting — 

They  are  angels  from  above. 

The  shadows  are  deepening  round  me. 

The  roses  have  died  in  the  west. 
The  stars  are  bespangling  the  heavens, 

The  birdling  has  sought  its  nest. 
And  my  hand  is  still  clasped  gently 

By  an  unseen  spirit  hand. 
And  my  brow  still  in  the  gloaming 

By  the  snow-white  wings  is  fanned 

Their  voices  with  dreamy  sweetness 

Breathe  into  my  listening  ear 
Of  a  home  of  exceeding  brightness, 

My  drooping  heart  to  cheer; 
And  as  I  hear  enchanted. 

My  heart  grows  strong  again 
To  tread  the  path  more  firmly 

That  leadeth  from  mortal  ken. 

I  pray  my  Heavenly  Father 

He  will  give  me  always  grace 
That  I  falter  not,  nor  weary 

Till  I  stand  before  his  face; 
And  if  there  be  thorns  in  the  pathway 

I  may  not  turn  aside. 
But  at  length,  with  all  the  dear  ones, 

Be  a  spirit  glorified. 
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Man's  Lot  in  the  End  of  Days. — "  But  go  thou  thy 
way  till  the  end  be :  for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy 
lot  at  the  end  of  the  days."     Dan.  xii,  13. 

Though  we  frequently  fail  to  affix  the  right  history 
to  prophecy,  we  may  always  succeed  in  getting  that 
which,  after  all,  is  more  important — the  general  truth 
which  it  either  contains  or  suggests.  It  would  be  well 
if  prophetic  interpreters  displayed  as  much  solicitude 
to  develop  the  great  truths  which  are  the  life  of  the 
world,  as  to  rend  vails,  burst  seals,  and  disclose  those 
"  times  and  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his 
own  power."  Events  belong  to  periods  and  places. 
Moral  truths  are  for  all  ages  and  for  all  souls.  Like 
sun,  and  air,  and  dew,  they  have  a  vital  connection 
with  all. 

There  are,  manifestly,  stupendous  events  predicted  in 
this  book — events  whose  visions  seem  so  to  perplex 
and  confound  the  prophet  that  be  exclaims,  "0  my 
Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things?"  To 
moderate  his  solicitude  and  calm  his  excited  spirit,  a 
Divine  voice  speaks  to  him  and  says,  "  Go  thou  thy 
way  till  the  end  be:  for  thou  shalt  stand  in  thy  lot  at 
the  end  of  the  days."  It  is  my  intention  to  notice, 
with  the  utmost  condensity  that  I  can,  a  few  of  the  gen- 
eral truths  in  their  consecutive  order,  which  are  here 
suggested. 

I.  That  the  history  of  humanity  is  the  his- 
tory OF  GREAT  EVENTS.  Daniel  felt  this  now.  We 
attempt  no  explanation,  at  present,  of  the  events  which 
are  here  symbolized.  All  we  say  is,  that  they  impress 
us — as  we  think  they  must  impress  every  ordinary 
reader — with  the  idea  of  their  greatness.  When  I  use 
the  word  great  in  connection  with  the  incidents  of  hu- 
man history,  I  use  it,  of  course,  in  its  relative  sense. 
There  are  events  great  to  other  beings  that  are  not  so 
to  us.  The  fall  of  a  dew-drop  upon  a  tiny  leaf  is  noth- 
ing to  us,  but  is  a  tremendous  catastrophe  to  its  teem- 
ing insect  population.  On  the  other  hand,  events 
which  are  great  to  men,  which  agitate  empires  and 
shake  society  to  its  heart,  may  be  too  insignificant  to 
wake  a  ripple  upon  the  sea  of  angelic  history.  To  the 
infinite  One,  events,  of  course,  are  nothing.  But  there 
are  circumstances  in  the  history  of  our  race  which  we 
feel  to  be  great,  inasmuch  as  they  have  exercised  a 
mighty  influence  upon  our  character  and  destiny.  The 
expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Eden;  the  transla- 
tion of  Enoch;  the  Deluge;  the  call  of  Abraham;  the 
giving  of  the  law;  the  exodus  of  the  Jews  and  their 
entrance  into  the  promised  land;  the  erection  of  the 
Temple ;  the  mission  of  Christ  and  the  ministries  of 
the  apostles;  the  ecclesiastical  intrigues  of  Constantine; 
the  discovery  of  printing;  the  Reformation;  the  birth 


of  the  "inductive  method;"  the  sanguinary  enormities 
and  the  revolutionary  movements  of  Napoleon  ;  these 
are  specimens  of  a  few  of  the  events  that  are  emphatic- 
ally great  in  our  history.  But  greater  events  seem  yet 
before  us.  The  past  are  but  dim  shadows  of  the  future. 
Far  off,  in  the  after-periods,  hope  discovers  a  world  of 
"good  things  to  come;"  and  imagination  hears  the 
resurrection  trump,  the  crash  of  dissolving  systems, 
the  piercing  shrieks  of  the  false,  and  the  triumphant 
shouts  of  the  true.  These  events,  whether  they  start 
from  the  free  moral  developments  of  man,  or  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Eternal,  or  from  a  concurrence  of 
both,  are  highly  useful  to  our  corrupt  world.  They 
break  its  monotony,  they  prevent  it  from  sinking  into 
the  dead  torpor  of  sin.  Like  the  blast  of  eternal 
trumpets,  they  startle  humanity  to  action  and  to 
thought. 

II.  That,  in  all  ages,  these  events  have  been 
sources  of  perplexity  to  mankind.  Our  prophet, 
in  the  context,  appears  confounded.  Jacob,  in  his  ad- 
ventures; Job,  in  his  affliction;  Asaph,  in  his  thought- 
ful observations;  and  the  disciples,  on  the  ascension  of 
their  Lord  ;  only  manifested  the  same  perplexity  that 
thoughtful  men  of  all  generations  have  experienced. 
This  perplexity  arises  partly  from  intellectual  and 
partly  from  moral  causes.  So  vast  are  these  events  in 
their  extent,  so  complex  in  their  nature,  so  remote  in 
their  origin  and  issues,  and  so  intricate  and  interwoven 
in  their  relations  and  bearings,  that  our  limited  reason 
can  not  possibly  interpret  them.  We  can  only  see  a 
few  links  in  that  chain  which  connects  the  two  eter- 
nities— catch  a  few  detached  sentences  of  that  profound 
argument  that  commenced  before  the  first  man  lived, 
and  which  will  not  be  finished  till  the  books  of  the 
last  judgment  have  been  closed.  But  in  addition  to 
this  mental  incapacity,  there  is  moral  incongruity.  Ever 
do  we  judge  by  comparison.  We  look  at  others  through 
the  medium  of  our  own  dispositions ;  and  these  dispo- 
sitions are  canons  by  which  we  interpret  their  conduct. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  history  of  one  with 
whose  governing  motives  we  have  nothing  in  common. 
The  conduct  of  the  truly  disinterested  must  ever  be 
an  insoluble  enigma  to  the  really  selfish.  Hence  Jesus 
was  not  known  by  his  age,  nor  were  the  apostles. 
"The  world,"  said  they,  "knoweth  us  not."  Hence, 
too,  the  world  changes  its  judgment  of  certain  men  as 
it  changes  its  own  moral  sympathies,  and  thus  the 
martyrs  of  one  age  become  the  heroes  of  another. 
This,  then,  is  another  and  a  chief  cause  of  our  per- 
plexity amid  God's  operations.  Our  want  of  moral 
sympathy  with  him  inwraps  his  throne  in  "clouds  and 
darkness."     Had  we  that   love  which   is   the   sovereign 
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element  in   the   Divine   character — the  "  unction   from 
the  Holy  One" — we  should  "know  all  things" — have 
a  spiritual  insight  of  the  spring  of  all — the  heart  of 
God. 
III.  That  there  will  come  a  period  when  all 

THESE  EVENTS  WILL  MEET  IN  A  SOLEMN  CRISIS.      "  The 

end  of  the  days."  Scripture  abounds  with  references 
to  this  period.  The  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  its  revelations,  touch- 
ing the  principle,  process,  and  phenomena  of  that  stu- 
pendous juncture  toward  which  the  history  of  our 
world  is  tending.  Independent  of  Biblical  testimony, 
however,  there  are  other  considerations  which  urge  us 
to  a  faith  in  this  coming  catastrophe.  There  are  the 
universal  forebodings  of  humanity.  Before  the  eye  of 
every  conscience  there  has  flitted,  with  more  or  less 
distinctness,  the  terrible  scene  of  some  final  day.  In 
all  ages  and  lands,  human  souls  have  seen  within  dim 
visions,  and  heard  within  inarticulate  prophecies,  of 
this  period.  As  the  dark  side  of  the  pillar  which 
turned  on  the  Egyptians  and  infolded  them  in  gloom 
as  they  rushed  into  the  Red  Sea,  foretold  them  of  the 
retribution  that  was  just  at  hand,  so  these  native  ap- 
prehendings  of  universal  man  foreshadow  this  on-com- 
ing crisis.  Again,  there  are  our  moral  reasonings.  The 
notions  of  justice  which  we  have  within  us — whether 
inbred  or  imparted  it  matters  not — force  us  to  believe 
that  this  world  will  not  always  go  on  developing  con- 
tradictions in  the  conditions  of  men.  If  innocence  is 
ever  to  suffer  and  virtue  to  be  oppressed,  while  de- 
pravity luxuriates  and  wickedness  reigns ;  if  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  sublimest  truths  of 
God,  are  always  to  be  prostituted  to  the  contemptible 
ends  of  filthy  lucre  and  vain  ambition,  then  I  confess 
that  I  discover  not  that  justice  of  the  great  Ruler 
which  is  indispensable  to  awaken  my  reverence,  win 
my  confidence,  and  engage  my  heart.  It  seems  to  me 
that  religion  stands  or  falls  with  a  belief  in  this  crisis. 
If  it  come  not,  I  see  no  justice  in  God.  If  I  see  no 
justice  in  him,  I  can  not  love  him;  and  if  I  love  him 
not,  I  have  no  religion,  for  religion  is  love.  More- 
over, there  is  analogy.  All  things  here  seem  to  have 
their  ultimate  crisis.  The  seed  deposited  in  the  soil 
passes  from  stage  to  stage  till  it  reaches  a  certain  point, 
and  then  decays.  So  with  animal  life;  so,  history 
shows,  with  human  institutions;  and  so,  science  shows, 
with  the  physical  globe  itself.  Yes,  my  brother,  all 
these  considerations,  combined  with  Scripture  testi- 
mony, assure  us  that  "the  end  of  days"  will  come; 
when  all  the  earnest  thoughts  that  good  men  of  every 
age  scattered  over  the  great  field  of  humanity  shall 
reach  its  harvest  state;  when  all  the  events  of  time, 
which,  like  streams,  have  burst  from  a  thousand  hills, 
and  swollen  into  a  stupendous  river  by  the  concurrent 
events  of  mighty  ages,  shall  reach  the  shore,  touch  the 
wave,  and  be  absorbed  in  the  great  ocean  of  eternity ; 
when  all  the  bright  epochs  of  time,  which,  like  stars, 
have  been  glimmering  with  their  pale  and  chilly  rays 
from  the  benighted  firmament  of  the  race,  shall  be  lost 
in  the  refulgence  of  a  sun  that  shall  rise  to  set  no 
more.  Time  is  "an  isthmus  between  two  eternities," 
and  ever  is  the  surrounding  ocean  making  on  it  fresh 
incursions.  Fragment  after  fragment  its  sweeping 
surges  bear  away,  and,  in  "the  end  of  days,"  it  shall 
be  ingulfed  and  lost  forever. 


IV.  That,  at  this  solemn  crisis,  the  good  man 

WILL  APPEAR  IN  HIS  OWN  PERSON,  AND  HIS  APPRO- 
PRIATE POSITION.  "  Thou  shalt  stand  in  thy  lot."  1. 
He  will  appear  in  his  oivn  person.  Thou,  Daniel,  the 
very  same  being  whose  soul  is  now  perplexed  with  my 
government,  shalt  stand.  Of  all  existences  on  this 
earth,  spiritual  existence  alone  retains  its  identity.  The 
great  law  of  physical  change  is  constantly  transform- 
ing vegetable  into  animal  life,  and  the  animal  into  the 
vegetable  again.  These  two  systems  of  existences  are 
ever  passing  and  repassing  into  each  other.  Not  so 
with  souls.  Amid  the  revolutions  of  centuries  they 
retain  their  identity.  No  soul  is  absorbed  in  another, 
nor  is  any  absorbed  in  God.  I  shall  not  only  ever  be, 
but  ever  be  myself,  after  ages  have  swept  over  my 
grave,  and  the  day  of  judgment  be  as  far  behind  me 
as  the  creation  of  Adam  is  now.  I  "shall  stand" 
somewhere  in  the  universe,  in  the  full  consciousness 
of  my  identity,  feeling  that  I  am  the  same  being  that 
I  was  when  a  child  in  my  parents'  home,  or  a  man  in 
the  busy  scenes  of  earthly  life.  2.  J£e  will  appear  in 
his  appropriate  position.  The  word  "lot"  here  probably 
refers  to  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  twelve 
tribes.  Each  tribe  had  its  lot,  or  portion.  The  proper 
lot  of  a  being  is  that  sphere  of  life  whose  circumstan- 
ces are  congruous  with  his  moral  character,  constitu- 
tional tendencies,  and  intellectual  powers.  Were  we 
uaacquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  we  should 
always  infer  a  man's  character  and  power  from  his 
circumstances.  In  traveling  through  a  strange  country, 
whenever  we  beheld  a  magnificent  mansion,  located  in 
one  of  "  nature's  choicest  spots,"  we  should  conclude 
that  it  was  the  home  of  some  great  saint  and  sage; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  we  descried  some 
miserable  hovel,  we  should  infer  that  it  was  the  cell  of 
some  vile  imp  or  fool.  Facts,  however,  contradict  what 
would  be  our  antecedent  conclusions.  Man  here  has 
not  his  lot — is  not  here  found  in  "his  own  place;"  but 
in  the  coming  crisis  it  will  be  so;  each  will  have  his 
lot — his  outward  circumstances  corresponding  with  the 
character  and  capacity  of  his  inner  self.  3.  His  ap- 
propriate position  will  he  one  of  rest.  "  Thou  shalt  rest." 
This  rest  will  not  be  that  of  unconsciousness  or  inac- 
tion, but  a  rest  from  intellectual  anxiety,  worldly  toil, 
domestic  cares  and  perplexities,  spiritual  conflict,  and 
general  suffering. 

My  brother,  art  thou  perplexed  with  the  ways  of 
God?  Are  things  occurring  which  clash  with  thy  most 
fundamental  ideas  of  justice?  Are  there  problems  of 
mighty  import  pressing  on  thine  anxious  soul?  Do 
the  visions  unfolded  to  thy  mind  cause  thee,  at  times, 
to  exclaim  with  the  prophet,  "0  my  Lord,  what  shall 
be  the  end  of  these  things?"  I  say  to  thee,  thou  anx- 
ious spirit,  Go  thou  thy  way  through  the  straight, 
though  often  rugged,  way  of  duty  ;  move  on  with  a 
firm  and  confiding  step,  till  "the  end  be."  There  is 
an  end,  my  brother.  The  darkening  cloud  will  not 
always  spread  over  thy  head  its  gloomy  shadow,  nor 
will  the  confounding  whirlwind  always  bewilder  thee 
on  thy  path.  "Go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end,"  and 
thou  shalt  rest — rest  in  holy  faith  and  love,  and  "stand 
in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  days" — have  a  position  that 
will  give  scope  to  thy  every  power,  meet  thine  every 
want,  and  rise  superior  to  thy  highest  aspiration  and 
wish ! 
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Sizes  of  Nails. — In  the  August  number  of  the  Re- 
pository I  see  the  inquiry,  "  Why  are  nails  designated 
by  the  terms  sixpenny,  eightpenny,  etc. ?"  As  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  question  has  ever  been  answered,  I 
thought  I  would  send  you  what  I  believe  to  be  a  true 
solution  of  the  mystery.  I  am  a  native  of  Sheffield, 
England,  where  immense  quantities  of  nails  are  man- 
ufactured. When  a  boy  they  used  to  be  sold  in  small 
quantities  by  the  hundred;  and  the  terms  fourpenny, 
sixpenny,  etc.,  referred  to  such  nails  as  were  sold  at 
fourpence,  sixpence,  etc.,  per  hundred  nails.  The  length 
of  the  nails  of  that  day,  that  were  so  designated,  was 
exactly  the  same  with  nails  that  are  now  known  by 
those  designations 

While  on  the  nail  question,  I  will  endeavor  to  cor- 
rect a  mistake  respecting  the  origin  of  cut  nails.  My 
memory  reaches  very  nearly  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  and  when  a  little  boy  I  used,  on 
my  way  to  school,  to  go  by  a  factory  where  finishing 
brads  were  made  out  of  sheet  iron.  Cut  tacks,  such  as 
are  now  in  universal  use,  were  made  at  the  same  fac- 
tory, and  the  small  size — about  like  our  four  ounce 
tacks — were  sold  at  that  early  day  as  low  as  four- 
pence  English — say  eight  cents — per  bona  fide  thousand. 
The  name  of  the  manufacturer  was  Enoch  Dickinson. 
How  long  he  had  been  in  business  when  I  first  knew 
him  I  can  not  tell;  but  he  was  an  old  man  when  I 
was  a  boy. 

Heavy  cut  nails  in  England  have  never  been  much 
used  in  consequence  of  their  absurd  attempts  to  make 
them  as  much  like  a  wrought  nail  as  possible,  and  also 
their  futile  attempts  to  make  them  tough  enough  to 
clinch.  This  seems  hardly  a  subject  for  the  Ladies' 
Repository ;  but  as  the  question  was  asked  there,  I 
suppose  it  is  proper  to  answer  it. 

Samuel  Scantlebery. 

Old  Capitol  Inscriptions. — There  were  three  en- 
trances to  the  old  State-House,  over  each  of  which  was 
a  stone  slab  with  an  inscription  engraved  on  it.  Two 
of  these  slabs  are  now  in  the  basement  of  the  present 
State-House,  but  the  fate  of  the  other  is  not  known. 
The  one  placed  over  the  west  door  measures  five  feet 
and  two  inches  long,  and  two  feet,  nine  and  one-half 
inches  wide.  Inscribed  on  it  are  the  following  lines. 
taken  from  pp.  299  and  301,  of  Barlow's  Columbiad, 
Philadelphia,  1807,  4to: 

"  Equality  of  rights  is  nature's  plan, 
And  following  nature  is  the  march  of  man. 
Based  on  its  rock  of  right  your  empire  lies, 
On  walls  of  wisdom  let  the  fabric  rise : 
Preserve  your  principles,  their  force  unfold, 
Let  nations  prove  thorn  and  let  kings  behold. 
Equality  your  first  firm  grounded  stand ; 
Then  free  election,  then  your  federal  band; 
This  holy  triad  should  forever  shine, 
The  great  compendium  of  all  rights  divine; 
Creed  of  all  schools,  whence  youth  by  millions  draw 
Their  theme  of  right,  their  decalogue  of  law. 
Till  men  shall  wonder — in  these  codes  inured — 
How  wars  were  made,  how  tyrants  were  endured." 


In  following  the  printed  copy  the  workman  had  cut 
the  word  "federal"  in  the  eighth  line  before  it  was 
noticed  by  the  State  agent  for  the  erection  of  public 
buildings,  who,  being  a  strong  Democrat,  had  the  word 
filled  up  and  "union"  inscribed  in  its  place.  Time 
has  done  its  work  in  erasing  the  substitute,  and  the 
original  word  is  now  clearly  defined. 

The  slab  which  was  over  the  south  door  was  similar 
in  its  appearance  and  size  to  the  one  already  described. 
It  also  contained  a  quotation  from  the  Columbiad,  but 
what  the  lines  were  is  not  at  present  known.  The  east- 
ern door  was  the  entrance  from  the  yard,  and  the  slab 
over  it  was  not  so  large  as  the  others — it  being  of  the 
same  length,  but  only  one  foot  and  ten  inches  wide. 
On  it  is  the  following  motto,  furnished  by  William 
Ludlow,  then  State  agent  of  public  buildings: 

"  General  good,  the  object  of  legislation, 
Perfected  by  a  knowledge  of  man's  wants, 
And  nature's  abounding  means  applied  by 
EstablishiDg  principles  opposed  to  monopoly." 

M. 

Spelling  Matches. — I  apprehend  that  spelling 
matches  are  quite  an  "American  institution;"  at  least 
I  can  say  from  experience  that  they  are  very  common 
in  the  W^estern  States  of  the  Union,  and  I  have  wit- 
nessed them  in  Canada,  but  have  never  heard  of  any 
thing  similar  to  them  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  "laws  by  which  they  are  conducted"  are  very 
simple:  they  are  generally  held  in  the  district  school- 
house — often  a  log  hut — under  the  superintendence  of 
the  schoolmaster  or  mistress,  who,  taking  a  spelling- 
book,  gives  a  word  from  it  to  the  first  in  the  row  of 
scholars,  and  so  on  in  rotation.  When  any  scholar  is 
unable  to  spell  the  word  given  him  correctly,  he  sits 
down,  the  last  one  up  being  considered  the  victor. 
In  some  villages  "spelling  clubs"  are  formed,  and 
prizes  offered,  which  are  contested  for  in  the  manner 
above  described;  and  so  proficient  do  the  scholars  be- 
come under  this  kind  of  training,  that  I  would  back 
the  members  of  many  a  spelling  club  in  the  remote 
West  against  the  like  number  of  undergraduates  from 
one  of  our  universities.  The  writer  has  a  distinct  rec- 
ollection of  joining  in  one  of  these  spelling  matches  at 
a  little  village  in  Ohio  some  eight  years  since,  and, 
notwithstanding  he  thought  himself  "well  up"  in  or- 
thography, being  ignominiously  defeated  by  an  arch- 
looking  Buckeye  damsel  of  twelve. — English  Notes  and 
Quencs. 

Henry  I,  of  England — Was  he  rightly  sumamed 
Beauclercf — In  Cott.  MSS.  Vesp.  F.  Ill,  will  be  found 
the  signature  of  the  learned  Henry  I,  which,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  reputation  for  learning,  consists  of  a 
mark,  with  "S.  Henrici  Ref"s"  around  it,  in  the  hand 
of  the  same  scribe  who  penned  the  document  thus 
signed.  The  illiterate  William  Rufus  wrote  his  name, 
and  legibly,  too;  the  learned  Beauclerc  signs  with  a 
cross.  His  signature  has  not  even  the  rugged  grand- 
eur of  Montmorency,  who,  being  requested  to  sign,  and 
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too  much  of  a  noblemaa  to  be  able  to  write,  signed  by 
slashing  a  cross  ou  the  parchment  with  the  soldier's 
pen — his  sword.  Hermentrude. 

Starch. — Starch  appears  to  have  been  introduced  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the 
wearing  of  lawn  and  cambric  ruflfs  came  into  fashion, 
these  becoming  articles  of  attire  having  been  previously 
made  of  fine  Holland,  and,  therefore,  requiring  no 
compound  to  stiffen  them.  It  is  recorded  that  when 
the  queen  "  had  ruffs  made  thereof — lawn  and  cambric — 
for  her  own  princely  wearing,  there  was  none  in  En- 
gland could  tell  how  to  starch  them;  but  the  queen 
made  special  means  for  some  women  that  could  starch;" 
and  Mrs.  Guilham,  wife  of  the  royal  coachman,  was 
the  first  starcher.  In  the  year  1564,  Frow  Vander 
Plasse  condescended  to  leave  her  native  marshes  in 
Flanders  and  settle  in  London,  where  she  gave  lessons 
in  the  gentle  art  of  clear  starching  at  the  moderate 
price  of  five  pounds  per  lesson,  with  an  additional  fee 
of  twenty  shillings  for  instruction  in  the  mystery  of 
converting  the  "  wheat-flour,  bran,  and  sometimes 
roots"  into  "that  liquid  matter  which  they  call  starch." 
(Stubbes.) 

This  article  was  made  of  all  hues;  in  the  reign  of 
James  I,  yellow  was  the  fashionable  color,  and  we,  or 
rather  our  ancestors,  were  indebted  to  the  notorious 
Mrs.  Turner,  said  to  be  the  widow  of  a  physician,  the 
willing  tool  of  that  infamous  clique  who  poisoned  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  in  the  Tower,  for  the  introduction 
from  France  of  that  graceful  tincture ;  and  she  it  was, 
who  was  at  once  its  alpha  and  omega;  for  its  becoming 
known  to  the  world  of  fashion,  that  she  was  executed 
in  a  "yellow  starched  tiffany  ruff  and  cuff,"  that  abso- 
lute monarch  decreed  that  his  subjects  should  no  more 
be  clad  in  so  infamous  a  hue,  and  "yellow  starch  and 
wheeled  fardingales  were  cried  down."  {Killegrew, 
1615.)  H.  S.  G. 

Literary  Anecdotes. — In  a  French  work  entitled 
Curiosites  Litteraires,  which  I  recently  picked  up,  I 
found  the  two  following  anecdotes,  which  I  now  send 
you  in  an  English  form : 

1.  "  When  Dr.  Johnson  was  compiling  his  celebrated 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  he  wrote  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  asking  its  readers  if  any  of 
them  could  furnish  him  with  the  etymology  of  the  word 
curmudgeon.  The  query  soon  met  with  a  reply,  and 
the  information  received  was  entered  in  his  work  as 
follows:  'Curmudgeon,  subs.,  faulty  mode  of  pronounc- 
ing cQswr  mcchant — anonymous  correspondent.'  The 
sentence  was  soon  copied  into  another  English  diction- 
ary thus:  'Curmudgeon,  from  the  French  words  coeur — 
anonymous — and  mcchant — correspondent.' 

2.  "Pope,  in  one  of  his  notes  on  Shakspeare's  play 
of  Measure  for  Measure,  mentions  that  the  plot  is 
taken  from  Cinthio's  Novels,  dec.  8,  nov.  5,  i.  e.  8th 
decade,  novel  5th.  Warburton,  the  critic,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare  restores  the  abbreviations  thus, 
December  8,  November  5."  Is  there  any  truth  in  the 
above  anecdotes?  L.  H.  M. 

[As  to  the  second  we  are  not  informed ;  but  the  first 
is  strictly  true.  The  dictionary  referred  to  is  that  of 
Dr.  John  Ash — a  copy  of  which  is  in  our  possession — 
published  at  London,  in  two  volumes,  in  the  year  1775. 
It  is  a  curious  work,  exhibiting  considerable  ingenuity, 


but  no  great  scholarship;  and  is  remarkable  only  for 
the  slang  terms  in  common  use  in  the  author's  time, 
and  the  obsolete  words,  which  are  inserted  in  their 
proper  alphabetical  place.] 

"  Brown  Study." — What  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase, 
"in  a  brown  study?"  R.  T. 

"  Brown  study  "  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  "  brow  study,"  brow  being  here  the  eyebrow, 
in  German  aug-braun.  Possibly,  however,  some  light 
may  be  derived  from  viewing  "  brown  study  "  in  con- 
nection with  the  French  "humeur  brune,"  which  is  lit- 
erally a  brown  humor  or  disposition  ;  "  Avoir  I'humeur 
brune,"  to  be  of  a  somber,  melancholy  temperament. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  French  the  substan- 
tive brune  signifies  nightfall,  the  gloomy  time  of  day ; 
"sur  la  brune,"  toward  evening;  and  also  that  in  En- 
glish, brown — the  adjective — is  employed  poetically  in 
the  sense  of  gloomy,  "a  browner  horror."  (Pope,  Cot- 
ton.) It  is  remarkable  how  the  colors  are  used  to  ex- 
press various  phases  of  human  character  and  tempera- 
ment. Thus  we  have  not  only  "  brown  study,"  but 
"black  melancholy,"  "green  and  yellow  melancholy," 
"blue  devils"  and  "blues,"  "yellow  stockings" — ^jeal- 
ousy— "  red  hand  " — Walter  Scott — and  "  white  feather," 
etc.  This  query  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  told  of 
William  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath.  During  his  absence 
from  town  his  lady  had  ordered  the  white  shelves  in 
his  library  to  be  painted  the  color  of  mahogany.  The 
Earl,  on  observing  the  change,  said  to  his  lady,  "Well, 
my  friends  will  now  generally  find  me  in  a  brown 
study." — Eng.  Notes  and  Queries. 

Materials. — When  difi'erent  materials  are  to  be 
used  or  compounded  to  make  something — as  a  pudding 
or  an  argument — what  is  the  old  English  word  by 
which  such  materials  are  signified?  In  oar  time  we 
have  materials,  principles,  components,  elements,  con- 
stituents, ingredients ;  but  not  one  of  these  is  English. 
Stuff  is  an  ingredient,  but  it  seems  to  apply  chiefly  to 
cases  in  which  there  is  but  one  ingredient;  as  stuff  for 
a  coat  or  gown.  How  would  a  housewife  of  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  have  signified  that  she  had  been  out  to 
buy  materials  for  the  pudding?  "  Stuff  for  the  pud- 
ding," might  have  been  understood ;  and  no  doubt,  un- 
der the  word  garden-stuff,  many  different  vegetables  are 
signified.  But  where  is  the  word  which  has  the  dis- 
tinctive force  of  ingredients  in  the  plum-pudding?  This 
very  word  is  applied  by  Shakspeare;  but  the  witches, 
who  use  it,  were  engaged,  not  upon  common  cookery, 
but  upon  what  was  in  those  days  a  scientific  process. 
Perhaps  the  word  was  meant  to  work  some  terror,  as 
one  used  by  great  alchemists  and  conjurors:  if  it  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  a  common  word,  it  is  an  an- 
swer to  my  query.  But  proof  will  be  wanted.  In  re- 
cent times  the  word  makings  has  gained,  in  England, 
a  semi-slang  currency.  This  seems  to  indicate  the  want 
of  a  real  English  word. — Eng.  Notes  and  Queries. 

First  Newspaper  in  America. — In  the  Repository 
for  April,  under  the  head  of  "  Historical  Memoranda 
of  Boston  and  Springfield,"  it  is  stated  that  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  America  was  dated  Boston, 
Tuesday,  September  25,  1690.  Bancroft,  in  his  History 
U.  S.,  Vol.  Ill,  page  374,  says:  "The  Boston  News- 
Letter,  dated  24  April,  1704,  was  the  first  newspaper 
on  the  continent."     Who  is  right?  R.  S.  B. 
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Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals— Old  and  New  Friknds; 
OB,  A  Lesson  for  Boys. — In  one  of  those  culm  Jind  bright 
nioonlight  evenings  which  so  often  show  themselves  in  the 
far-off  country  of  Australia,  a  young  horse  lay  upon  the  grass 
of  an  inclosed  piece  of  ground.  The  hedges  round  him  were 
made  of  the  thorny  hushes  which  are  so  abundant  in  that 
land,  and  which,  from  the  length  and  thickness  of  their 
thorns,  are  called  "Horrid  Acacias."  They  were  not  yet 
very  high,  for  they  had  not  been  long  planted,  and  they 
went  round  throe  sides  of  the  little  park,  into  which  only 
the  riding  horses  of  the  family  were  allowed  to  come.  On 
the  fourth  side  was  a  river,  which  glittered  like  silver  in  the 
moon's  rays,  and  the  whole  air  was  scented  by  the  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  horse  was  of  a  chestnut  color,  with  a  long  mane  and 
tail ;  his  broad  chest,  his  arched  neck,  his  handsome  eyes, 
shining  coat,  and  beautiful  shape,  made  him  deserve  the 
name  of  Paragon,  wliich  had  been  given  to  him  by  one  of 
his  young  masters.  He  was  a  good-tempered,  affectionate, 
and  obedient  horse;  very  full  of  play,  and  yet  so  gentle  that 
his  mistresses  fteqnently  rode  him.  His  great  faults  were, 
that  he  often  did  things  in  a  hurry,  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  persuaded  to  do  that  which,  if  he  had  thought  of  it,  he 
would  have  refused,  because  he  knew  it  was  wrong. 

As  he  lay  upon  the  cool,  soft  grass,  the  young  horse  was 
startled  at  hearing  a  voice,  which,  though  strange  to  him, 
spoke  his  own  language. 

"How  do  you  do.  Paragon?"  it  said.  He  started  np, 
looked  round,  and  saw  three  other  horses  on  the  further  side 
of  the  hedge,  one  of  whom  had  raised  himself  above  the  rest, 
by  putting  his  fore-feet  on  the  top  of  a  small  gate.  "  We 
have  often  seen  and  admired  j'ou,"  continued  the  speaker ; 
"and  we  so  much  wish  to  have  you  among  ns  that  we  are 
como  to  ask  you  to  join  us,  and  be  happy  for  the  rest  of  your 
life.  No  more  hard  work,  but  roaming  where  you  please 
and  when  you  please,  and  nobody  whose  leave  you  are  obliged 
to  ask.     Will  you  come?" 

"  I  can  not,"  answered  Paragon ;  "  my  master  would  not 
let  me ;  besides  which,  my  young  lady  wants  me  to  carry  her 
about." 

"That  is  all  very  fine,"  said  the  stranger;  "but  the  time 
will  come  when  her  brothers  will  take  you  out  to  hunt  wild 
cattle ;  ride  you  till  you  are  ready  to  drop ;  and  your  mouth 
will  be  cut  by  the  bridle  when  they  want  you  to  turn  round 
quickly,  and  your  sides  will  bleed  with  the  prickings  of  the 
spur;  and  very  likely  a  great  old  bull  will  poke  his  horns 
into  you  and  tear  you  open." 

"That  would  be  very  shocking,"  said  Paragon,  "but  all 
my  masters  are  very  good  to  me,  and  would  not  put  me  in 
danger." 

"They  can  not  always  help  it,"  continued  the  other  horse; 
"  but  I  and  several  others  are  waiting  for  you  ;  we  three  have 
come  here,  and  the  rest  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  We 
have  run  away  from  our  masters  ;  and  if  you  will  come  with  us, 
you  will  be  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  all ;  we  will  show 
you  delicious  grass,  just  like  green  oats,  and  plenty  of  the 
juicy  sow-thistle."  "Do  come  and  enjoy  yourself  with  us," 
exclaimed  the  other  two. 

With  such  speeches  as  these  ix>or  Paragon  was  tempted, 
and  began  to  doubt;  he  looked  about  him  and  said,  "I  can 
not  get  out,  the  gates  are  locked." 

"Pooh!"  said  the  tempters,  "just  put  your  feet  on  the  top 
bar  of  the  gate,  and  you  will  be  over  in  a  minute."  Bather 
wishing  to  show  how  clever  he  was,  Paragon  took  the  leap, 
Hnd  found  himself  at  liberty  on  the  hill-side.  He  was  not 
BO  bad-hearted  as  quite  to  forget  his  old  friends,  and  he 
turned  to  take  another  look  ;  but  his  new  companions  said 
more  sweet  words  to  him,  and  so,  thinking  to  himself  that 
he  could  come  back  whenever  he  pleased,  he  joined  the  rest 


of  the  herd,  who  received  him  with  praises  and  caresHes,  and 
they  all  galloped  off  together. 

When  th<»  horses  thought  they  were  too  far  from  the  farms 
of  the  neighborhood  to  bo  caught,  they  went  at  a  slower  pace  ; 
and  Paragon  found  it  such  a  delightful  life  that  ho  forgot 
all  whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  thought  of  nothing  but 
pleasure.  He  was  treated  like  a  king,  taken  to  the  best 
pastures,  where  the  grass  was  mixed  with  the  sweetest  wild 
flowers ;  if  they  crossed  a  river,  his  friends  swam  on  each 
side  of  him  to  take  care  of  him  ;  if  the  wild  dogs  attacked 
them  in  the  night,  the  other  horses  surrounded  him  and 
kept  him  safe;  the  best  of  every  thing  was  given  him  ;  what 
ho  liked  was  always  done;  and  when  their  frolics  began  he 
chose  all  the  games.  Ho  was  very  fond  of  hide-and-seek  and 
pu88-in-the-corner ;  both  of  which  were  well  suited  to  the 
forests  of  that  country,  where  no  bushes  grow  under  the 
trees,  and  where  the  trunks  are  large  enough  to  get  behind 
them  without  being  seen ;  and  as  he  hid  himself,  and  then 
rushed  out  upon  his  friends  with  a  loud  neigh,  he  praised 
himself  for  having  come  with  such  roving  and  jolly  compan- 
ions. Very  few,  however,  of  his  former  friends  would  have 
known  him,  with  his  rough  and  dusty  coat,  his  long  mane 
flapping  over  his  face,  and  his  tail  streaming  ont  behind ; 
and  when  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  rivers,  he  was  quite 
shocked  at  his  untidy  appearance,  and  would  have  very  much 
liked  to  have  had  a  groom  now  and  then  to  cut  his  hair 
away  from  his  eyes  and  take  the  prickles  off  his  sides.  Also 
when  it  was  wet  weather,  he  wished  for  a  nice  dry  stable. 
But  he  shook  himself,  snorted,  and  scampered  away  again. 
One  very  great  amusement  of  the  herd  was  to  dash  in  among 
a  number  of  the  wild  men  and  women  who  lived  in  some 
parts  and  scatter  them  ;  for  these  people  were  much  afraid 
of  them,  and  thought  they  were  very  large  wild  doga,  so  un- 
used were  they  to  the  sight  of  horses. 

There  was  no  end  to  the  strange  things  which  Paragon 
saw  for  the  first  time.  Occasionally  they  flounced  into  a 
herd  of  kangaroos,  with  their  long  hind  legs,  and  their  large 
tails,  and  their  short  fore  legs.  Then  hundreds  of  parrots 
and  cockatoos  flew  screaming  over  their  heads,  and  they 
were  often  kept  awake  at  night  by  the  noise  of  the  pigeons 
roosting  in  the  trees  above  them. 

One  day  as  Paragon  was  drinking  some  water  out  of  a 
river,  a  very  curious  creature  crawled  out  of  a  hole,  and 
quite  startled  him.  "What  is  that?"  he  cried  to  a  friend 
standing  near  him.  "  Men  give  it  such  a  very  hard  name 
[Oruithorynchus]  that  I  can  not  even  try  to  pronounce  it," 
was  the  answer;  "but  we  say  it  is  a  duck-rat,  because  it 
has  a  beak  like  that  bird,  and  its  fur  is  something  like  that 
of  the  beast,  though  not  so  soft.  Behind  its  back  paws  there 
is  a  very  sharp  claw,  to  which  a  bag  of  poison  belongs ;  so 
we  always  get  out  of  its  way  for  fear  it  should  strike  this 
claw  into  our  heels.  There  is  another  curious  animal  near 
here,  covered  with  prickles,  even  inside  its  mouth,  which  has 
another  hard  name,  [Echidna,]  but  they  neither  of  them 
have  any  teeth." 

As  long  as  this  sort  of  life  continued  Paragon  was  happy; 
but  nothing  lasts  long  in  this  world,  as  he  was  made  to  feel. 
The  herd  one  day  met  with  a  number  of  horses  who  were 
driven  by  men,  and  who  were  going  across  the  country  to  a 
distant  place.  As  they  passed  several  of  Paragon's  friends 
said,  "Did  you  see  that  beautiful  gray  horse?  Let  us  try 
to  catch  him  and  bring  him  among  us.  At  night,  when  he 
is  unfastened  and  lying  down,  we  will  creep  between  the 
fires  where  the  men  sleep  and  get  at  him:  they  seldom  light 
fires  enough  to  keep  us  out."  So  two  of  the  wild  horses 
found  their  way  to  the  gray,  and  to  Paragon's  great  aston- 
ishment he  heard  them  make  use  of  nearly  the  same  words 
as  they  had  said  to  him.  He  was  very  much  vexed  and 
jealous;  but  he  was  still  more  sorry,  and,  in  fact,  very  angry, 
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when  tho  next  morning  the  new  horse  was  brought  among 
the  others,  with  just  the  same  lionor  as  they  had  shown  to 
him,  calling  him  beautiful  and  clever,  and  promising  him 
the  same  nice  things.  So  the  gray  was  made  the  chief,  asked 
which  way  he  would  like  to  go,  chose  his  sports,  and  poor 
Paragon  was  forgotten.  It  made  him  very  low-spirited,  but 
nobody  seemed  to  care.  He  did  not  speak  to  the  new-comer, 
and  his  friends  called  him  jealous,  and  mocked  him.  Then 
Paragon  began  to  keep  away  from  the  herd,  and  to  repent 
that  he  had  been  tempted  to  come  with  them  from  his  home; 
and  he  even  thought  of  going  back,  and  how  he  should  find 
his  way. 

The  poor  horse's  worst  time,  however,  was  still  to  come, 
for  no  rain  had  fallen  for  two  years,  as  often  happens  in 
Australia:  the  pools  and  little  streams  were  all  dried  up, 
and  also  some  of  the  rivers ;  so  that  the  horses  were  fre- 
quently in  want,  not  only  of  water,  but  of  food.  The  grass, 
herbs,  and  shrubs  were  parched  up,  and  th«  only  thing  they 
could  find  to  eat  was  the  twigs  of  trees.  Before  the  gray 
horse  came  Paragon  would  have  had  the  preference  when  the 
water  was  scarce ;  but  now,  when  the  herd  met  with  even  a 
little  wet  mud,  and  he  dared  to  come  near  it,  he  was  kicked 
away,  and  the  favorite  allowed  to  plunge  his  nose  in.  At 
last  they  determined  to  go  to  a  river  which  was  never  dry, 
but  which  was  dangerous  for  them,  because  there  were  so 
many  men  and  flocks  and  herds  near  it,  and  they  might  be 
caught.  They  could  not,  however,  help  themselves,  and  they 
set  otf. 

Paragon  sadly  followed  behind  the  companions,  who  no 
longer  thought  any  thing  of  him,  but  showed  all  fondness 
for  a  stranger.  After  many  days  of  painful  marching,  he 
laid  himself  down  at  some  distance  from  the  rest,  and  as  he 
could  not  sleep,  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  about.  He 
recollected  the  place,  was  certain  that  he  had  passed  it  be- 
fore, and  then  he  felt  sure  that  it  would  take  him  to  the 
homo  which  ho  was  now  very  sorry  he  had  deserted.  He 
stood  up,  and  leaning  against  a  tree,  thought  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  how  he  should  like  to  go  back  to  his  kind 
friends.  "But  then,"  said  he  to  himself,  "would  they  re- 
ceive me  after  running  away  as  I  did?"  He  turned  it  over 
and  over  in  his  mind,  and  it  seemed  to  be  less  and  less  difiB- 
cult.  "I  will  ask  pardon,  and  I  do  n't  care  to  leave  these 
horses,"  said  he ;  "  for  they  are  only  false  friends,  and  by 
and  by  they  will  leave  the  gray  for  some  new  favorite."  So 
he  quietly  took  the  path  to  his  old  home,  and  was  soon  far 
from  his  companions. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  horses  awoke,  they  missed 
Paragon.  "What  has  become  of  Paragon?"  said  one.  "0, 
he  is  in  the  sulks,"  said  another.  "  He  has  been  so  ever 
since  we  brought  the  gray  among  us,"  added  a  third.  "  Let 
him  go  his  way,"  observed  a  fourth,  "he  will  soon  be  glad 
to  overtake  us."  They  then  started  on  their  way,  but  they 
never  saw  Paragon  again. 

The  repentant  horse  journeyed  a  long  time,  often  going 
the  wrong  way;  but  at  last,  hungry,  thirsty,  lean,  footsore, 
and  with  ragged  coat  and  mane,  he  stood  before  his  master's 
gate.  Some  of  the  servants  of  the  farm  saw  him  in  the 
morning  as  they  went  to  work,  and  one  said,  "What  un- 
happy-looking beast  is  that  at  the  gate?  he  seems  to  be  half 
starved;  he  ought  to  be  driven  away."  Another  said,  "Nol 
he  looks  very  humble  and  miserable;  he  is  come  to  beg  for 
food;  do  n't  turn  him  away."  "I  do  believe  I  know  him," 
said  a  third,  and  opened  the  gate:  the  horse  raised  his  head, 
gave  a  faint  neigh,  and  laid  his  nose  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
former  groom.  "  Why,  it  is  Paragon,"  cried  the  servant. 
"Paragon!  Paragon  is  come  back,"  was  shouted  all  over  the 
farm;  the  master,  the  young  lady,  and  her  brothers  all 
rushed  to  tho  gate,  and  forgave  and  welcomed  the  wanderer: 
his  feet  were  bathed,  his  hair  was  cut,  his  coat  combed  and 
brushed ;  food  and  drink  were  given  to  him  by  degrees,  for 
he  had  been  so  long  without  that  he  could  not  bear  a  quan- 
tity. His  bones  were  soon  covered  again  with  flesh,  and  his 
beauty  returned.  But  what  was  best  of  all,  he  was  a  much 
better  horse  than  he  had  ever  been  ;  for  he  never  forgot  this 
kind  treatment,  and  tried  to  prove,  by  his  service  and  obe- 
dience, that  he  thought  old  friends  the  best. 


AvEESiON  or  Children  to  Conventional  Customs. — The 
phrases  and  customs  of  national  life  perplex  the  simplicity 
of  little  ones.  When  to  their  penchant  for  telling  all,  is 
added  the  solemn  injunction  of  religious  training,  to  speak 
the  truth,  they  are  puzzled  at  discovering  that  obedience  to 
these  piomptings  is  sometimes  to  offend  against  politeness. 

"How  are  you,  to-day?"  said  a  fashionably-dressed  ladj', 
at  entering  the  parlor  where  a  young  child  was  seated  alone, 
busily  dressing  her  doll.  Scarcely  raising  her  eyes  from  the 
absorbing  occupation,  she  answered: 

"Very  well,  ma'am,  I  thank  you." 

"And  now  why  do  n't  you  ask  how  I  am?" 

"Because  I  do  n't  want  to  know." 

KissiNO  God. — The  other  night  as  mother  was  putting  lit- 
tle Bell,  our  four-years' -old  fairy,  to  bed — and  after  she  had 
said  heir  little  prayer — 

"  Now  I  lay  me  doiyn  to  sleep,"  eto. — 

the  following  childlike,  loving  colloquy  took  place: 

Bell.—"  Mother,  if  I  'm  a  good  girl  God  will  kiss  me,  won't 
he?" 

Mother. — "Yes,  my  dear,  God  loves  little  girls  who  are 
good." 

Bell. — "And  then  I  can  kiss  God,  too,  can't  I?" 

Mother. — "  0,  yes,  God  wants  little  children  to  come  to 
him." 

Bell. — "Won't  it  be  nice  to  kiss  God  and  have  God  kiss 
me?"  S.  B.  P. 

God  has  Fix't  my  Mouth. — A  friend  of  ours,  in  a  neigh- 
boring village,  had  a  little  four-year-old  boy,  who  had  been 
trying  for  a  number  of  days  to  attain  the  whistling  accom- 
plishment. One  morning  the  past  Winter  he  was  out  at  the 
barn  with  his  father,  who  was  doing  his  "chores."  He  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  small  whistle,  when  he  stretched  himself 
up  and  said : 

"  Pa,  I  am  real  glad,  God  has  fix't  my  mouth  so  I  can 
whistle."  L.  F.  W. 

The  Infant  Teacher. — A  scene  enacted  by  two  little  sis- 
ters in  a  room  alone.  Lilly,  aged  four  years,  possessed  a 
very  mild,  pleasant  disposition  ;  Eva,  aged  two  years,  waa 
rather  quick  and  passionate.  Lilly  displeased  Eva  one  day, 
and  she  became  very  much  enraged  and  screamed  terribly. 
Lilly  said,  "0,  Eva,  God  is  looking  at  you!  Do  you  think 
he  loves  you?"  Eva  replied  very  impetuously,  "No,  no!" 
Lilly  pleaded  with  her  to  get  down  on  her  knees  and  ask  God 
to  forgive  and  make  her  a  good  girl.  Eva  still  said  no. 
Lilly  put  her  arms  around  her;  they  both  kneeled  together, 
and  Lilly  told  her  to  say,  "  Our  Father,  make  me  a  good 
girl  for  Christ's  sake,  amen."  She  said  it.  Her  little  teacher 
then  told  her  to  put  her  arms  around  her  sister's  neck,  kiss 
her,  and  say,  "  I  am  sorry ;"  which  she  did,  and  they  arose 
from  their  knees  good  friends.  M.  E.  P. 

There  is  my  Birthday. — A  child,  w-hile  traveling  with  his 
parents,  was  taken  to  Niagara.  The  glorious  majesty  of  that 
world  of  waters  impressed  his  unfolding  imagination.  While 
there  his  birthday  occurred.  Some  time  after  he  was  look- 
ing over  an  old  geography,  among  whose  cuts  was  one  of 
Niagara.     Clapping  his  hands  in  ecstasy  be  exclaimed: 

"See!  see!  there  is  my  birthday!" 

The  association  of  his  anniversary  with  this  magnificent 
work  of  the  Creator  was  ajjspicious,  and  may  probably  be  as 
permanent  as  life. 

To-Day  is  To-Mobrow. — A  lady  was  roused  early  in  the 
morning  by  tho  clear,  earnest  voice  of  her  youngest  boy: 

"Mamma,  is  not  it  to-morrow,  now?" 

"No,  my  child,  this  is  to-day." 

"  0,  but  you  said  yesterday  if  it  was  pleasant  to-morrow,  I 
might  go  out  to  play  on  the  grotinds.  To-day  is  to-morrow. 
So  please,  mamma,  get  up  and  let  me  go." 

Keeping  Sunday. — A  child  desirous  to  regard  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath,  but  not  having  learned  to  avail  himself  of 
the  use  of  books,  selected  quite  a  large  one,  and  bringing  it 
to  his  mother  said,  with  great  gravity,  "Is  this  a  perfectly- 
suitable  volume  for  Johnny  to  road  on  Sunday?" 
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A  Picture  of  Mt  Childhood's  Home— There  is 
something  connected  with  our  childhood's  home  that  is 
ever  fresh  in  the  memory  and  warm  in  the  heart.  The 
man  that  outlives  this  memory  and  this  sentiment  has 
outlived  his  humanity.  Dr.  Holland  draws  a  very 
genial  picture  of  such  a  home: 

I  recall  a  homo  long  since  left  behind  in  the  journey  of 
life,  and  its  memory  floats  back  over  me  with  a  shower  of 
emotions  and  thoughts  toward  whose  precious  fall  my  heart 
opens  itself  greedily  like  a  thirsty  flower.  It  is  a  homo 
among  the  mountains — humble  and  homely,  but  priceless  in 
its  wealth  and  associations.  The  waterfall  sighs  in  my  ears, 
as  it  used  to  through  the  dreamy,  mysterious  nights.  The 
rose  at  the  gate,  the  patch  of  tansy  under  the  window,  the 
neighboring  orchard,  the  old  elm,  the  grand  machinery  of 
storms  and  showers,  the  little  smithy  under  the  hill  that 
flamed  with  strange  light  through  the  dull  Winter  evenings, 
the  wood-pile  at  the  door,  the  ghostly  white  birches  on  the 
hill,  and  the  dim  blue  haze  on  the  retiring  mountains — all 
these  come  back  to  me  with  au  appeal  that  touches  my  heart 
and  moistens  my  eyes. 

I  sit  again  in  the  doorway  at  Summer  nightfall  eating  my 
bread  and  milk,  looking  ofiF  upon  the  darkening  landscape, 
and  listening  to  the  shouts  of  boys  upon  the  hill-sides,  call- 
ing or  driving  home  some  reluctant  herds.  I  watch  «gain 
the  devious  way  of  the  dusty  night-hawk  along  the  twilight 
sky,  and  listen  to  his  me.isured  note,  and  the  breezy  boom 
that  accompanies  his  headlong  plunges  toward  the  earth. 

Even  the  old  barn,  crazy  in  every  timber,  and  gaping  at 
every  joint,  has  charms  for  me.  I  try  again  the  breathless 
leap  from  the  great  beams  into  the  hay.  I  sit  again  on  the 
threshold  of  the  widely-opened  doors — opened  to  the  soft 
south  wind  of  Spring — and  watch  the  cattle,  whose  faces 
look  half  human  to  me  as  they  sun  themselves  and  peace- 
fully ruminate,  while  drop  by  drop  the  melting  snow  on  the 
roof  drills  holes  through  the  wasting  drift  beneath  the 
eaves. 

The  first  little  lambs  of  the  season  toddle  by  the  side  of 
their  dams,  and  utter  their  feeble  bleatings,  while  the  flock 
nibble  at  the  hay-rack,  or  a  pair  of  rival  wethers  try  the 
strength  of  their  skulls  in  an  encounter  half  in  earnest  and 
half  in  play.  The  proud  old  rooster  crows  upon  his  dung- 
hill throne,  and  some  delighted  member  of  his  silly  family 
leaves  her  nest  and  tells  to  her  mates  and  to  me  that  there 
is  another  egg  in  the  world. 

The  old  horse  whinnies  in  his  stable  and  calls  to  me  for 
food.  I  look  up  to  the  roof  and  think  of  the  past  year's 
swallows — soon  to  return  again — and  catch  a  glimpse  of  an- 
gular sky  through  the  diamond-shaped  opening  that  gave 
them  ingress  and  egress.  How,  I  know  not,  and  care  not, 
but  that  old  barn  is  part  of  myself— it  hiis  entered  into  life 
and  given  me  growth  and  health. 

But  I  look  into  the  house  again,  where  the  life  abides 
which  has  appropriated  these  things  and  finds  among  them 
its  homes.  The  hour  of  evening  has  come,  the  lamps  are 
lighted,  and  a  good  man  in  middle  life — though  very  old  he 
seems  to  me — takes  down  the  Bible  and  reads  a  chapter 
from  its  hallowed  pages.  A  sweet  woman  sits  at  his  side 
with  her  sleepy  infant  upon  her  knees,  and  brothers  and 
sisters  grouping  reverently  around  me.  I  do  not  understand 
the  words,  but  I  have  been  told  that  they  are  the  words 
of  God,  and  I  have  to  believe  it.  The  long  chapter  ends, 
and  then  we  all  kneel  down,  and  the  good  man  prnys.  I  fall 
asleep  with  my  head  in  the  chair,  and  the  next  morning  re- 
membering nothing  how  I  went  to  bed. 

After  breakfast  the  Bible  is  taken  down  and  the  good  man 
prays  again;  and  again  is  the  worship  repeated  through  all 


days  of  many  golden  years.  The  pleasant  converse  of  the 
fireside,  the  simple  songs  of  home,  the  words  of  encourage- 
ment as  I  bond  over  my  school  tasks,  the  kiss  as  I  lie  down 
to  rest,  tho  patient  bearing  with  the  freaks  of  my  restless 
nature,  the  gentle  counsels  mingled  with  reproof  and  ap- 
proval, the  sympathy  that  meets  and  assuages  every  sorrow 
and  sweetens  every  little  success,  all  these  return  to  me 
amid  the  responsibilities  which  press  upon  me  now,  and  feel 
as  if  I  had  once  lived  in  heaven,  and,  straying,  lost  my 
way. 

Well,  the  good  man  grew  old  and  weary,  and  fell  asleep  at 
last,  with  blessings  upoii  his  lips  for  me.  Some  of  those  who 
called  him  father  lay  side  by  side  in  the  same  calm  place. 
The  others  are  scattered  and  dwell  in  new  homes,  and  the 
old  house,  and  barn,  and  orchard  have  passed  into  the  Jiands 
of  strangers,  who  have  learned  or  are  learning  to  look  upon 
them  as  I  do  now. 

That  home  is  mine  to-day  as  truly  as  ever  it  was,  for  have 
I  not  brought  it  away  with  me  and  shown  it  to  yo»i  ?  It 
was  the  home  of  my  boyhood.  In  it  I  found  my  first  men.tal 
food,  and  by  it  my  young  soul  was  fashioned.  To  me, 
through  wear}'  years,  and  many  dangers  and  sorrows,  it  has 
been  a  perennial  fountain  of  delight  and  purifying  influences, 
simply  because  it  was  my  home,  and  was  and  is  part  of  me. 
The  rose  at  the  gate  blooms  for  me  now.  The  landscape 
arises  when  I  summon  it,  and  I  hear  the  voices  that  call 
me  from  lips  which  memory  makes  immortal. 

Forgiveness. — The  Christian's  revenge  is  forgiveness, 
as  the  worst  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  an 
enemy  is  kindness;  a  punishment  so  severe  that  the 
Scriptures  declare  it  to  be  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head.  Men  are  rational  beings,  and  in  their  momenta 
of  reflection  will  be  pained  at  the  unrevenged  injuries 
they  have  committed  against  others.  For  the  love  of 
God  we  are  required  to  do  good  unto  all;  and  we  have 
higher  motives  than  the  poor  dervise  for  not  seeking 
revenge. 

The  favorite  of  a  sultan  threw  a  stone  at  a  poor  dervise 
who  had  requested  alms.  The  insulted  derrise  dared  not  to 
complain,  but  carefully  searched  for  and  preserved  the  peb- 
ble, promising  himself  he  should  find  an  opportunity,  sooner 
or  later,  to  throw  it  in  his  turn  at  this  imperious  and  piti- 
less wretch.  Some  time  after  he  was  told  the  favorite  was 
discharged,  and,  by  order  of  the  suUnn,  led  through  the 
streets  on  a  camel,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  popiilace. 
On  hearing  this  the  dervise  ran  to  fetch  his  pebble;  but 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  cast  it  into  a  well.  «'I  now 
perceive,"  said  he,  "  that  we  ought  never  to  seek  revenge 
when  our  enemy  is  powerful,  for  then  it  is  imprudent;  nor 
when  he  is  involved  in  calamity,  for  then  it  is  mean  and 
cruel." 

A  Simple  Rule  for  Critics. — True  poetry  does  not 
require  minute  inspection,  nor  can  it  be  gauged  by  any 
definite  rule.  Rhymes  and  verse  can  not  be  made 
poetry  by  the  critic's  art,  and  while  there  is  such  a 
quantity  of  these  Menage's  direction  will  hold  good. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  desired  Menage  to  give  him  a  few  lectures 
on  poetry.  "For,"  said  he,  "such  quantities  of  verses  are 
brought  me  every  day  that  I  ought  to  seem  at  least  to  he 
somewhat  of  a  judge."  "It  would  be  hard,"  replied  Menage, 
"  to  give  jour  eminence  many  rudiments  of  criticism  without 
spending  too  much  of  your  time.  But  I  advise  you,  in  gen- 
eral, to  look  over  the  first  page  or  two  and  then  exclaim, 
'Sad  stuff!  wretched  poetaster!  miserable  verses!'  Ninety 
nine  times  in  a  hundred  you  will  surely  be  right." 
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Last  Sensible  Words  of  Dean  Swift. — It  is  well 
known  that  Dean  Swift,  "  the  witty  parson,"  spent 
most  of  his  last  days  under  the  dark  cloud  of  insanity. 
During  the  few  lucid  intervals  that  occurred  his  phy- 
sicians would  take  him  out  to  ride  in  the  open  air. 
On  the  last  occasion  of  this  kind  the  following  inci- 
dent occurred,  showing  "  the  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death:" 

When  they  came  to  the  park,  Swift  remarked  a  new  build- 
ing, and  asked  what  it  was  designed  for,  to  which  Dr. 
Kingsbury  answered,  "That,  Mr.  Doan,  is  the  magazine  for 
arms  and  powder  for  the  security  of  the  city."  "0!"  said 
the  Dean,  pulling  out  his  pocket-book,  "let  me  take  an 
item  of  that;  this  is  worth  remarking;  my  tablets,  as  Hamlet 
says,  my  tablets;  memory,  put  down  that;"  on  which  he  wrote 
the  following  lines,  which  were  the  last  he  ever  wrote: 

"  Behold  a  proof  of  Irish  sense, 
Here  Irish  wit  is  seeu ; 
When  nothing  's  left  that  'a  worth  defense. 
We  build  a  magazine," 

and  then  put  np  his  pocket-book,  laughing  heartily  at  the' 
conceit,  and  finishing  it  with  these  words:  "After  the  steed 
is  stolen,  shiit  the  stable  door."     After  which  he  never  said 
a  sensible  word,  so  that  these   lines  may  be  said  to  be  the 
last  speech  and  dying  words  of  his  wit. 

Firing  at  a  Wig. — We  do  not  recollect  a  hand- 
somer impromptu  pun  than  that  perpetrated  by  Lord 
Norbury : 

A  sportsman  narrating  to  his  lordship  some  extravagant 
feat  in  sporting,  mentioned  that  he  had  lately  shot  thirty- 
three  haros  before  breakfast.  "Thirty-three  hairs P^  ex- 
claimed Lord  Norbury;  "zounds,  sir,  then  you  must  have 
been  firing  at  a  wig.^' 

Blackberries  Red  when  they  are  Green. — The 
following  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred : 

Two  gentlemen  passing  a  blackberry-bush  when  the  fruit 
was  unripe,  one  said  it  was  ridiculous  to  call  them  black  ber- 
ries, when  they  wer«  red.  "Do  n't  you  know,"  said  his 
friend,  "  that  blackberries  are  always  red  when  they  are 
green  ?" 

My  own  Steward. — Many  a  thriving  tradesman  or 
retired  merchant  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the  follow- 
ing incident  related  of  two  English  noblemen : 

"  I  can't  conceive,"  said  one  to  another,  "  how  it  is  that 
you  manage.  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  not  of  a  temper 
to  spend  more  than  your  income ;  and  yet,  though  your  es- 
tate is  less  than  mine,  I  could  not  afford  to  live  at  the  rate 
you  do."  "My  lord,"  said  the  other,  "I  have  a  place."  "A 
place  ?  you  amaze  me,  I  never  heard  of  it  till  now — pray 
what  place?"     "I  am  my  own  steward." 

Life  not  Worth  Saving  by  a  Falsehood. — The  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Grammont,  on  being  brought  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  was  asked  by  Fonquier  Tinville,  the  public 
accuser,  if  it  was  not  true  that  she  had  sent  money  to  hor 
emigrant  children?  "I  was  about  to  say,  no,"  replied  she; 
"but  my  life  is  not  worth  saving  by  a  falsehood." 

Different  Views  Respecting  Marriage. — Dr. 
Thomson,  in  his  Letters  from  Europe,  handsomely  hits 
off  the  different  views  which  obtain  among  different 
classes  and  in  different  communities  respecting  mar- 
riage : 

One  says: 

"I  wish  to  take  advice  about  a  serious  matter  that  weighs 
heavily  on  my  mind." 
"What  is  it?" 

"Getting  married.     Is  it  best?" 
"Well,  whom   have  you  in  view?     If  she  is  young,  hand- 


some, and  virtuous,  the  sooner  you  get  her  the  better.  Who 
is  she?" 

"0,  nobody  in  particular;  it  is  marrying  in  the  abstract 
that  I  am  thinking  about."     That  is  young  Germany. 

"Zounds!  I  love  her,  and  will  have  her  if  I  have  to  swim 
the  river  for  her."    Young  America. 

"  No  use  to  deny  me  or  run  from  m«.  Where  you  go  I 
will  go,  where  you  stop  I  will  stop,  where  you  live  I  will 
live,  where  you  die  I  will  die,  and  where  you  are  buried, 
there  will  I  be  buried."     That  is  young  Ireland. 

"  She  is  worth  three  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  pounds,  six  shillings  and  fourpence  halfpennj',  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  not  quite  sufiBcient."  Young 
England. 

Willie,  Butter,  and  Grammar. — We  can  not 
vouch  for  the  following,  though  "it  is  said"  to  have 
taken  place : 

"Willie,"  said  a  doting  parent  at  the  breakfast-table  to 
an  abridged  edition  of  himself,  and  who  had  just  entered 
the  grammar-class  at  the  high  school,  "Willie,  my  dear, 
will  you  pass  the  butter?" 

"  Thirtainly,  thir — takthcs  me  to  pathe  any  thing.  Butter 
ith  a  common  thubthantive,  neuter  gender,  agreeth  with  hot 
buckwheat  caketh,  and  ith  governed  by  thugar — molatheth 
underthood." 

Trial  of  a  Professed  Lover. — As  a  woman  was  walking, 
a  man  looked  at  and  followed  her. 

"Why,"  said  she,  "do  you  follow  me?" 

"Because,"  he  replied,  "I  have  fallen  in  love  with 
yon." 

"Why  so?  My  sister,  who  is  coming  after  me,  is  much 
handsomer  than  I  am.     Go  and  make  love  to  her." 

The  man  turned  back,  and  saw  a  woman  with  an  ugly 
face,  and,  being  greatly  displeased,  returned  and  said, 

"  Why  should  you  tell  me  a  falsehood  ?" 

The  woman  answered,  "  Neither  did  you  tell  me  the  truth  ; 
for  if  you  were  in  love  with  me,  why  did  you  look  back  for 
another  woman  ?" 

Art  vs.  Nature. — A  lectiirer,  who  was  contending,  at  a 
tiresome  length  and  great  tautological  perplexity,  that  "Art 
could  not  improve  Nature,'"  was  startled  "half  out  of  his 
boots"  by  the  question,  in  a  deep,  sonorous  voice,  by  one  of 
his  audience : 

"How  do  you  think  you  would  look  without  your  wigT' 
The   question  was   a  "poser"— the   argument   a  "rion  se- 
quiturJ" 

A  DOLLAR  OR  TWO. 

With  cautious  step  as  we  tread  our  way  through 
This  intricate  world,  as  other  folks  do, 
May  we  still  on  our  journey  be  able  to  view 
The  benevolent  face  of  a  dollar  or  two ; 
For  an  excellent  thing  is  a  dollar  or  two ; 
No  fi-iend  is  so  true  as  a  dollar  or  two; 
Through  country  and  town, 
As  we  pass  up  and  down. 
No  passport  's  so  good  as  a  dollar  or  two. 

Would  you  read  yourself  out  of  a  bachelor  crew, 
And  the  hand  of  a  female  divinity  sue  ? 
You  must  always  be  ready  "the  handsome"  to  do, 
Although  it  should  cost  you  a  dollar  or  two. 
Love's  arrows  are  tipped  with  a  dollar  or  two. 
And  affection  is  gained  by  a  dollar  or  two. 
The  best  aid  you  can  meet 
In  advancing  your  suit. 
Is  the  eloquent  chink  of  a  dollar  or  two. 

An  Irishman  CATCHiNa  the  English  Accent.— Mr.  Cur- 
ran  was  once  asked  what  an  Irish  gentleman,  Just  arrived 
in  England,  could  mean  by  perpetually  putting  out  his 
tongue.  "I  suppose,"  replied  the  wit,  "ho  's  trying  to  catcJi 
the  English  accent.^* 
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Suez  Canal. — The  canal,  connecting  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  is  steadily  progressing.  Water  is  now  let  in 
as  far  as  the  center  of  the  Isthmus.  Reservoirs  are 
built  at  distances  of  two  hundred  meters  along  the 
whole  line,  capable  of  containing  water  for  the  use  of 
fifty  thousand  men.  M.  de  Lesseps  is  the  engineer  and 
manager  of  the  enterprise. 

London  Post-Office. — Much  is  said  about  the  postal 
arrangements  of  Great  Britain.  Those  for  London  are 
very  extensive.  The  City  Delivery  employs  fifteen 
hundred  letter-carriers,  twenty  mail  men,  with  horse 
and  cart,  and  six  hundred  sub-postmasters.  Hourly 
deliveries  are  made  of  letters  in  all  the  ten  districts  in 
which  the  city  is  divided.  No  removals  of  employes 
ever  take  place,  except  for  cause,  and  the  utmost  punc- 
tuality is  observed. 

Wheat  Crops  Abroad. — The  prospects  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  Great  Britain  are  spoken  of  as  much  more  fa- 
vorable than  last  year.  The  importations  of  wheat 
and  flour  there  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  some  fifty  millions  of  which  were 
expended  in  the  United  Statee. 

Memoir  of  Bunsen. — The  late  Chevalier  Bunsen 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  his  day.  Since  his  de- 
cease his  wife  has  been  diligently  engaged  in  preparing 
a  work,  which  she  is  about  to  issue  from  the  press, 
containing  the  memoir  and  correspondence  of  her  hus- 
band.    It  will  no  doubt  be  a  work  of  interest. 

Rebellions. — Rebellions  are  no  new  or  uncommon 
thing,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  recorded  facts  of  En- 
glish history.  No  less  than  thirty-seven  are  detailed 
at  length  as  occurring  between  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  A.  D.  1069,  and  the  Irish  outbreak  in 
1853.  Surely,  one  well-defined  rebellion  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  be  a  marvel. 

Liberia  Education. — The  affairs  of  Liberia  seem 
in  a  steadily-progressing  state  for  good  every  way. 
Every  year  makes  its  interest  to  the  colored  man 
more  and  more  manifest.  On  the  23d  of  January  last 
the  College  of  Liberia,  at  Monrovia,  was  opened  under 
very  gratifying  auspices.  The  President  of  Liberia, 
his  Cabinet,  and  the  members  of  the  Legislature  at- 
tended. The  Hon.  B.  J.  Drayton  delivered  an  able 
oration,  and  ex-President  J.  J.  Roberts,  and  Rev.  E. 
W.  Bryden,  professor  in  the  College,  followed  with  in- 
augural addresses.  These  are  all  colored  men,  many 
of  whom  were  once  slaves  in  the  United  States. 

Salutes  on  the  Sabbath. — The  Christian  Intelli- 
gencer, speaking  of  Commodore  Stringham,  states  that 
he  never  fired  a  salute  on  Sunday,  when  he  command- 
ed the  Mediterranean  squadron.  If  he  entered  a  har- 
bor on  Sunday,  or  if,  being  in  harbor,  a  salute,  by 
any  custom,  was  required  on  Sunday,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  authorities  that  he  did  not  salute  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  would  do  so  on  Monday.     So,  on  all  such 


occasions,  the  silence  of  the  American  flag-ship  was  an 
eloquent  sermon  for  the  sacredness  of  the  day. 

Cotton  Planting  in  India. — Mr.  Harwood,  an 
agent  sent  out  from  England  to  examine  into  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  in  India,  has  recently  published  a 
report  of  his  extended  observations  in  that  peninsula. 
He  has  conversed  with  the  peasants  in  most  of  the  cot- 
ton-growing districts;  and  states  that  they  are  eager 
for  American  seed,  to  improve  the  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  obtain  the  handsome  profits  likely  to  ac- 
crue from  it.  He  expresses  his  firm  belief,  further,  that 
they  stand  ready  to  supply  Europe  with  all  the  cotton 
that  may  be  wanted,  excepting  perhaps  the  finest  qual- 
ities ;  and  that  as  soon  as  they  can  be  properly  set  to 
work  upon  the  task. 

California  Sulphur  and  Alum. — At  Coso,  Cali- 
fornia, there  is  a  peculiar  volcanic  district.  There  is 
no  large  district  crater,  but  streams  of  sulphur  pour 
forth  from  thousands  of  tubular  openings.  The  sul- 
phur congeals,  and  is  found  hard  in  several  places. 
Alum  is  also  found  in  great  abundance.  It  appears 
that  as  the  sulphur  congeals  it  throws  out  a  coating  of 
alum. 

A  Great  Market  Garden. — Charles  Backus,  of 
Long  Island,  raises  vegetables  for  the  New  York 
market.  Last  year  he  raised  thirty  acres  of  potatoes, 
fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of  parsnips,  carrots,  and  beets, 
fifty  acres  of  corn,  and  eighty  acres  of  cabbage.  One 
hundred  acres  are  devoted  to  asparagus,  and  forty  to 
currants;  three  and  a  half  acres  are  under  glass  for 
raising  salads,  radishes,  cucumbers,  etc.  From  three 
hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  laborers  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Summer  season,  and  twelve  large  wagon- 
loads  of  produce  are  every  day  sent  to  the  city.  His 
business  in  a  single  year  amounted  to  $100,000.  Only 
thirteen  years  ago  two  wagon-loads  every  week  was 
the  whole  amount  of  produce  raised  by  Mr.  B.,  who 
has  ever  since  extended  his  operations  till  they  proba- 
bly now  exceed  those  of  any  market  gardener  in  the 
Union. 

California  Morals. — The  number  of  divorce  cases, 
says  the  California  Christian  Advocate,  San  Francisco, 
now  pending  in  the  various  courts  of  this  city,  is  very 
large,  and  it  presents  a  shameful  record  for  any  civil- 
ized community.  'T  is  sad  indeed  to  witness  the  fear- 
ful prostitution  of  a  divine  ordinance  which  prevails 
to  such  an  alarming  extent  in  our  midst.  But,  while 
such  is  the  case,  we  can  not  reasonably  expect  that  the 
divorce  calendar  will  be  any  thing  but  full.  Marriages 
are  entered  into  from  the  basest  motives,  and  divorces 
are  the  inevitable  results.  While  men  and  women  are 
evil,  there  is  no  power  to  arrest  this  sacrilegious  work. 

Progress  of  the  Gospel  in  France. — In  1819  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  had  in  Paris  six 
pastors  and  three  places  of  worship.  Now  there  are 
48  pastors  of  different  denominations,  and  31  places  of 
worship.     The    first    Protestant    Sunday    school    waa 
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opened  at  Paris  in  1822  with  from  15  to  20  scholars. 
The  number  of  Protestant  Sunday  schools  in  Paris  is 
now  from  25  to  30,  with  from  2,500  to  3,000  scholars. 
In  1807  there  were  in  the  whole  of  France  227  pastors 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  224  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  In  1861  the  number  of  Eeformed  Church 
pastors  amounted  to  653,  and  of  Lutheran  and  other 
Protestant  denominations  to  405;  making  altogether 
1058  Protestant  pastors  against  451  in  1807. 

In  Lyons,  the  most  extensively  Roman  Catholic  city 
of  France,  there  are  now  5  Protestant  chapels,  with 
620  communicants  and  nearly  3,000  attendants,  and  5 
Sabbath  schools,  and  3  suburban  chapels,  4  ordained 
ministers,  and  10  evangelists,  one  of  whom,  during  the 
last  six  years,  has  distributed  50,000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  among  the  troops  stationed  there,  mostly 
by  sale. 

Large  Newspaper  Circulation. — The  New  York 
Tribune  recently  closed  its  twenty-first  year,  with  a 
circulation  of  53,000  daily,  18,000  semi- weekly,  and 
150,750  weekly;  total,  221,750,  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  any  other  paper  in  the  world. 

Roman  College  of  Cardinals. — One  meets  in  his 
reading,  occasionally,  with  a  reference  to  the  Sacred 
College  at  Rome.  It  is  composed  of  seventy  cardinals. 
The  oldest  one  at  the  present  time  is  in  his  ninety- 
second  year,  and  the  youngest  is  but  forty-five,  while 
ten  are  seventy-five  and  upward.  Fifty  of  them  were 
born  in  Italy,  nine  in  France,  three  in  Spain,  four  in 
Germany,  and  one  each  in  Belgium,  Hungary,  and  En- 
gland. It  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  Sacred  College  the 
new  Pope  is  always  elected.  Hence,  to  be  a  cardinal 
is  possibly  to  be  on  the  waj'^  to  the  Popedom. 

Large  Lump  of  Copper  Ore. — A  lump  of  copper 
ore,  sent  from  South  Australia,  and  weighing  eight 
hundred  weight,  will  be  exhibited  at  the  great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862.  In  the  lump  are  gray,  black,  and  green 
ores,  green  and  blue  carbonates,  crystallized  and  un- 
crystallized,  and  a  small  piece  of  red  oxyd  mixed  with 
iron  ore  and  pipe-clay. 

American  Wheat  in  England. — In  1861  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  England's  importations  of  wheat  was 
about  $100,000,000,  and  of  flour  about  $30,000,000,  and 
the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  sum  may  be  es- 
timated to  have  been  at  least  $50,000,000. 

Col.  Berdan's  Rifles. — The  target  rifle  which  has 
produced  the  crack  shots  of  Col.  Berdan's  regiment  is 
a  very  peculiar  instrument.  It  is  made  with  an  in- 
creasing twist;  it  has  a  false  muzzle — a  contrivance 
which  preserves  the  fine,  true  edge  of  the  real  muzzle 
from  wear  in  the  act  of  loading;  the  barrel  is  of  steel; 
the  balls  are  made  of  compressed  lead,  and  the  weapon 
is  fitted  with  a  telescope  of  such  power  that  at  four 
hundred  yards  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  the  color 
of  a  man's  eyes.  This  rifie  does  execution  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  thousand. yards,  and  Col.  Berdan 
has  in  his  regiment  no  man  who  can  not  kill  an  enemy 
with  at  least  two  out  of  every  three  shots,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  These  are  the  men  who 
are  teaching  the  rebels  a  severe  lesson  before  York- 
town.  A  party  of  thirty  such  shots  can  pick  off  every 
man  from  a  battery  of  light  artillery  in  one  minute,  at 
a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile. 


A  Woman  Appointed  Major. — Governor  Yates  has 
paid  a  rather  unusual  but  well-merited  compliment  to 
Mrs,  Reynolds,  wife  of  Lieut.  Reynolds,  of  Company 
A,  17th  Illinois,  and  a  resident  of  Peoria.  Mrs. 
Reynolds  has  accompanied  her  husband  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  campaign  through  which  the  17th 
has  passed,  sharing  with  him  the  dangers  and  priva- 
tions of  a  soldier's  life.  She  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and,  like  a  ministering  angel, 
attended  to  the  wants  of  as  many  of  the  wounded  and 
dying  soldiers  as  she  could,  thus  winning  the  gratitude 
and  esteem  of  the  brave  fellows  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded. Governor  Yates,  hearing  of  her  heroic  and 
praiseworthy  conduct,  presented  her  with  a  commission 
as  major  in  the  army — the  document  conferring  the 
well-merited  honor  being  made  out  with  all  due  for- 
mality, and  having  attached  the  great  seal  of  the  State. 
Probably  no  lady  in  America  will  ever  again  have 
such  a  distinguished  military  honor  conferred  upon  her. 
Mrs.  Reynolds  is  now — April  24th — in  Peoria,  and 
leaves  to  join  her  regiment  in  a  day  or  two. 

Salt  in  Michigan. — A  well  sunk  at  any  point 
along  Saginaw  River,  Michigan,  to  the  depth  of  700 
feet,  will  bring  to  the  surface  the  strongest  and  purest 
salt  brine  found  any  where  in  the  United  States. 

Diffusion  of  Literature. — A  gentleman  who  has 
traveled  round  the  world,  states  that  he  found  a  vol- 
ume of  Moore's  Lallah  Rookh  in  a  Mexican  convent,  a 
volume  of  Burns's  poems  on  a  battle-field  in  South 
America,  and  an  American  edition  of  Childe  Harold 
on  an  island  in  the  Pacific. 

Education  in  Great  Britain.— At  the  date  of  the 
last  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Education  in 
Great  Britain,  it  was  ascertained  that  in  England  and 
Wales  there  were  24,563  public  schools  containing  1,- 
675,158  pupils,  and  34,412  private  schools  containing 
860,304  pupils — an  average  of  58.2  pupils  in  the  public, 
and  24.82  in  the  private  schools.  It  was  ascertained — 
a  proof  of  the  conviction  which  is  felt  by  the  most  ig- 
norant classes  of  the  nation  of  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion— that  every  man  earning  12s.  per  week  sent  his 
child  to  school,  and  that  nearly  every  child  received 
education  of  some  sort,  though  very  much  must  of 
necessity  be  of  the  most  indifferent  character.  To  show 
the  increased  facilities  of  education  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  it  is  stated  that  in  1803  the  proportion 
of  scholars  to  the  population  was  1  in  17J;  in  1851  it 
was  1  in  8.36;  in  1858,  1  in  7.7.  Compared  with  other 
countries  we  find  that  in  Russia  it  is  1  in  6.27;  in 
Holland  1  in  8.11;  and  in  France  1  in  9.  It  was  fur- 
ther elicited  that  private  schools  in  most  cases  are  pre- 
ferred to  public  schools,  even  among  the  poor;  being 
thought  more  respectable,  although  the  teachers  may 
be  inferior  to  those  appointed  by  Government. 

Jews  in  Paris. — The  number  of  Jews  in  Paris  is 
well  known  to  be  very  large,  and  it  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gular they  have  ever  had  but  one  place  of  worship; 
that  is  in  the  Rue  Notre-Dame  de  Nazareth.  Two 
more  synagogues,  however,  are  now  about  to  be  erect- 
ed— one  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  and  the  other  in 
the  Marais.  The  cost  for  ground  and  building  is  esti- 
mated to  be  three  million  francs — about  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 
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(1.)  A  Remarkable  Transaction  in  the  Life  op 
John  Wesley.  8vo.  62  pp.  London:  John  Russell 
Sviith. — The  entire  title  of  this  book  is  as  follows: 
"  Narrative  of  a  Remarkable  Transaction  in  the  Early 
Life  of  John  Wesley,  from  an  Original  Manuscript  in 
his  own  Handwriting  never  before  published.  To 
which  is  added  a  review  of  the  work  by  the  late  Rev. 
Joseph  Hunter,  F.  S.  A."  The  "narrative"  purports 
to  give  an  account  of  a  somewhat  singular  love  affair 
between  Mr.  Wesley  and  Grace  Murray,  followed  by 
some  doggerel  verses,  in  which  Mr.  Wesley  is  supposed 
to  bewail  his  sad  disappointment.  To  us  the  whole 
appears  a  transparent  fiction,  suggested  probably  by 
"  Mary  Powell's  Wedded  Life,"  but  falling  infinitely 
below  it  in  the  fineness  of  its  conception  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  its  execution.  It  no  doubt  originated  in  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Wesley's  known  attachment  to  Grace 
Murray,  and  his  sad  disappointment  when  she  wedded 
another.  A  few  vague  allusions  and  some  incidental 
dates  in  Mr.  Wesley's  Journal  constitute  the  hooks 
upon  which  this  gossamer  web  of  fiction  is  hung.  Mr. 
Hunter's  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  "  narra- 
tive" from  its  correspondence  with  facts  and  dates  in 
Mr.  Wesley's  Journal  amounts  to  nothing,  for  the 
author,  whoever  he  might  be,  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  these  items  in  the  Journal,  nor  would  he  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  important  part  they  could  be  made  to  play 
in  order  to  give  a  matter-of-fact  air  to  his  fiction. 

The  whole,  however,  is  a  singular  and  not  uninter- 
esting narrative,  and  is  not  a  bad  imitation  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  peculiar  style. 

(2.)  Glen  Morris  Stories — Kate  Carlton.  Wmo. 
New  York:  Howe  &  Ferry. — This  is  the  concluding 
volume  in  a  series  we  have  repeatedly  commended  to 
our  readers.  It  comprises  five  volumes,  and  is  one  of 
the  choicest  series  for  a  girl  or  boy  that  can  be  had. 

(3.)  Jobson's  Notes  upon  Australia.  Australia, 
with  JVotes  bi/  the  Way  on  Egypt,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  By  Frederick  J.  Jobson,  D.  D.  12mo. 
270  pp.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. — We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  esteemed  author  for  a  copy  of 
this  deeply-interesting  volume.  Dr.  Jobson  was  sent 
by  the  English  Wesleyan  Conference  as  its  special  dele- 
gate to  the  Australia  Wesleyan  Conference.  How  indus- 
triously he  filled  up  his  time,  and  how  earnestly  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  objects  of  his  mission,  are  fully 
evidenced  in  this  volume.  Not  contented  with  merely 
executing  his  official  functions,  he  is  ever  on  the  alert 
to  note  whatever  may  indicate  the  progress  already 
made  by  the  great  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  its 
work,  and  also  whatever  may  contribute  still  further 
to  its  success.  Nor  does  he  confine  himself  to  these 
special  subjects.  A  careful  observer,  an  energetic  ex- 
plorer, and  a  graphic  delineator  with  both  pen  and 
pencil,  he  takes  the  reader  along  with  him,  a  pleased 
and  instructed  companion.  His  route  was  by  steamer 
from  England  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
Alexandria  in  Egypt;   thence  by  railway  to  the  Red 


Sea,  and  then  by  steamboat  to  Australia,  touching  at 
Ceylon,  and  spending  a  week  or  two  by  the  way.  Our 
ideas  of  the  resources,  civilization,  and  religious  ad- 
vancement of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands  are  wonderfully  quickened  by  these  jottings 
of  the  intelligent  traveler.  Truly  God  is  raising  up  a 
great  empire  in  those  ends  of  the  earth.  May  we  not 
confidently  expect  that  it  is  destined  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  redemption  and  Christianization 
of  the  swarming  millions  of  heathen  placed  in  such 
near  proximity? 

Dr.  Jobson  inscribes  his  address  upon  the  fly-sheet 
of  the  book — "  Wesley's  Study,  47  City  Road,  London." 

(4.)  Sermons  by  Jabez  Bunting,  D.  D.  Vol.  J. 
8vo.  472  pp.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter. — The 
bare  announcement  of  such  a  work  is  sufficient  to 
secure  for  it  public  attention.  So  far  as  we  have  ex- 
amined them  these  sermons  are  manifestly  of  a  high 
order.  Yet  they  do  not  succeed  in  removing  from  our 
mind  the  long-settled  conviction  that  the  sermons  of  an 
extemporizer — as  Bunting  was  mainly — can  not  be  re- 
produced by  the  author  or  any  one  else  in  print  with- 
out lessening  the  general  impression  of  the  oratorical 
powers  of  the  preacher.  They  remind  one  of  an  old 
electrical  machine  after  the  electricity  has  all  been 
drawn  off.  Yet  these  sermons,  coming  from  one  of  the 
great  intellects  and  master-spirits  of  the  Church  of 
God,  are  worthy  the  attention  and  study  of  all  Chris- 
tian men. 

(5.)  Aids  to  Faith  :  A  Series  of  Theological  Essays. 
By  Several  Writers.  Being  a  Reply  to  "Essays  and  Re- 
views." Edited  by  W^dliam  Thompson,  I).  D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  12mo.  538  pp.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  Rickey  &  Car- 
roll.— This  work  comprises  nine  essays,  numbering 
among  their  auth'ors  some  of  the  most  learned  men 
and  acutest  thinkers  of  the  age.  It  is  the  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  theological  literature  that  has  ap- 
peared for  a  long  time.  We  have  examined  it  with 
satisfaction  almost  unalloyed,  and  wish  we  had  room 
for  a  more  extended  notice.  As  it  is  we  can  do  little 
more  than  indicate  the  themes  and  authors  of  the 
different  essays. 

I.  "  On  Miracles  as  Evidences  of  Christianity."  By 
H.  L.  Mansel,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Meta- 
physical Philosophy,  Oxford.  The  design  of  the  author 
is  to  develop  the  theory  of  miracles  and  their  uses  in 
the  Christian  scheme,  and  not  to  enumerate  and  dis- 
cuss specific  miracles.  Those  who  have  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  Limits  of  Human  Thought, 
and  with  Prof.  Mansel's  other  metaphysical  writings, 
would  be  led  to  expect  much  in  this  essay.  They  will 
not  be  disappointed.  It  is  exhaustive  of  the  subject, 
and  absolutely  conclusive  in  its  results.  The  latest 
phases,  as  well  as  the  earlier,  of  infidel  objections  are 
thoroughly  exposed  and  the  objections  utterly  over- 
thrown. 

II.  "  On   the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christian- 
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ity."  By  William  Fitz  Gerald,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross.  While  the  author  is  com- 
pelled to  concede  that  the  Methodists  under  Wesley 
and  Whitefield  "  awakened  a  sense  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion "  in  the  English  population,  he  ungenerously  en- 
deavors to  lessen  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
their  mission,  and  to  stigmatize  their  labors  as  in- 
spired and  impregnated  with  the  rankest  fanaticism. 
This  is  a  foul  blot  upon  the  book,  unworthy  of  the 
theme  and  discreditable  to  its  author.  We  regret  that 
this  otherwise  valuable  essay  should  be  so  marred  and 
weakened. 

III.  "Prophecy."  By  A.  M'Caul,  D.  D.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  King's  Col- 
lege, London.  A  masterly  vindication  of  prophecy 
against  the  infidel  objections  of  the  present  day. 

IV.  "  Ideology  and  Subscription."     By  F.  C.  Cook, 

A.  M.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  etc,  A 
somewhat  singular  but  significant  title.  The  essayist 
discusses  the  revolutions  produced  by  the  ideology  of 
Strauss  and  others  in  the  theology  of  Germany.  Its 
absurdities  and  evil  consequences  are  clearly  shown. 
He  shows  also  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  remove 
doctrinal  tests,  and  also  the  necessity  of  a  subscrip- 
tion on  the  part  of  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
creed  of  the  Church.  It  levels  some  hard  blows  at 
the  rationalists  who  still  infest  and  corrupt  the  English 
Church. 

V.  "  The  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation."  By  A.  M'Caul, 
D.  D.,  etc.  One  of  the  ablest  essays  in  the  series.  It 
is  worth  more  than  whole  volumes  that  have  been 
written  upon  the  subject. 

VI.  "  On  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch."  By  George  Rawlinson,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  Ancient  History,  Oxford.     Grand  and  exhaustive. 

VII.  "  Inspiration."     By   Edward    Harold    Brown 

B.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  etc.  Excel- 
lent "  ointment,"  only  here  and  there  a  little  tainted 
with  the  "  dead  fly." 

VIII.  "  The  Death  of  Christ."  By  William  Thomp- 
son, D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
Vindication  of  not  only  Scripture  facts  but  Scripture 
terms.  It  claims  not  merely  "a  preternatural  effi- 
cacy," or  "  some  preternatural  efficacy  "  for  the  death 
of  Christ,  but  an  atoning  efficacy. 

IX.  "  Scripture  and  Its  Interpretation."  By  Charles 
John  Ellicott,  B.  D.,  Dean  of  Exeter,  etc.  Not  yet 
read. 

(6.)  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  for  April,  con- 
tains Metaphysics  of  Watson's  Institutes,  by  Rev.  B. 
F.  Cocker;  China  as  a  Mission  Field,  by  Rev.  I.  W. 
Wiley,  M.  D.;  Inducing  Cause  of  Salvation,  by  Rev.  I. 
Chamberlayne,  D.  D.;  Archibald  Alexander,  by  Rev. 
J.  T.  Crane,  D.  D.;  The  Prophets  and  Their  Prophe- 
cies, by  Rev.  J.  F.  Hirst;  The  Efi"ects  of  the  Fall  upon 
the  Creation,  by  Rev.  B.  S.  Taylor;  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, by  J.  B.  Woodruflf,  Esq.,  and  then  follows  the 
interesting  and  valuable  melange  of  the  editor.  The 
first  article  exposes  in  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory 
manner  the  exceptionable  metaphysics  underlying  and 
giving  at  some  points  an  erroneous  tinge  to  Watson's 
theology.  In  a  few  brief  paragraphs  the  writer  shows 
the  close  connection  between  a  srtund  metaphysical 
system   and    a   sound    theological.     The    true   way   to 


escape  being  spoiled  through  philosophy  is  not  to  let 
all  philosophy  alone,  but  to  ground  ourselves  upon  the 
true.  Never  yet  have  men  succeeded  in  erecting  a 
wall  high  enough  to  secure  a  total  separation  between 
the  domains  of  philosophy  and  theology.  Dr.  Crane's 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Alexander  is 
genial  and  appreciatory,  and  can  not  be  read  without 
leaving  behind  a  good  impression.  The  article  on  the 
Prophets  and  their  Prophecies  is  also  one  of  rare  value. 
By  this  special  mention  we  do  not  intend  to  under- 
rate the  other  perhaps  equally  able,  and  to  others 
even  more  valuable  articles  in  this  number,  but  simply 
to  speak  of  those  in  which  we  have  been  specially  in- 
terested. 

(7.)  The  Channings.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Earl's 
Heirs."  8vo — paper.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Bros.  Cincinnati:  Rickey  &  Carroll,  O.  JV.  Lewis,  and 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — There  are  few  authors  who  have 
become  more  rapidly  popular  than  Mrs.  Wood,  the 
author  of  "  East  Lynne,"  "  The  Earl's  Heirs,"  etc.  The 
present  work  is  published  before  the  appearance  of  the 
English  edition,  Messrs.  Peterson  &  Co.  having  pur- 
chased the  advanced  sheets. 

(8.)  The  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  :  being  a  Review  of  the  Report  of  Captain 
Humphries  and  Lieutenant  Abbot.  By  Edwin  Hale 
Abbot. 

(9.)  Train's  Union  Speeches.  Philadelphia:  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  G.  N.  Lewis. — These  are 
the  celebrated  speeches  of  George  Francis  Train — 
twenty-five  in  number — delivered  in  England  during 
the  present  civil  war  in  the  United  States.  Our  read- 
ers are  already  acquainted  in  some  degree  with  their 
boldness  and  stirring  eff'ect  produced  by  them.  They 
are  gotten  up  in  a  cheap  though  readable  form,  and 
may  be  had  for  twenty-five  cents. 

(10.)  Train's  Great  Speeches  on  Slavery  and 
Emancipation. — Produced  in  the  same  style  and  by 
the  same  publishers  as  the  preceding. 

(11.)  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  op  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  makes 
an  interesting  document  of  sixty  pages. 

(12.)  Triennial  Catalogue  of  M'Kendree  Col- 
lege, 1861-2.     Number  of  students,  180. 

(13.)  Conference  Minutes.— 1.  New  Jersey  Annual 
Conference — President,  Bishop  E.  S.  Janes;  Secretary, 
Henry  B.  Beegle.  2.  Newark  Annual  Conference — Presi- 
dent, Bishop  Morris;  Secretary,  M.  E.  Ellison.  3.  New 
York  Annual  Conference — President,  Bishop  Ames; 
Secretary,  A.  H.  Ferguson. 

(14.)  Blackwood,  for  April,  contains  Caxtonia, 
Part  III;  The  Lives  of  Two  Ladies;  Political  Trage- 
dies in  Japan;  A  Box  of  Books;  Works  of  Charles 
Lever;  The  International  Exhibition;  Chronicles  of 
Carlingford,  Part  III ;  and  Spencer's  American  Union 
$3  per  year.  For  sale  by  G.  N.  Lewis,  28  Fourth- 
street,  Cincinnati. 

(15.)  Last  Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, with  a  Memorial  by  Theodore  Tilton,  and  pub- 
lished in  gold  and  blue  by  James  Miller,  New  York, 
is  received,  and  will  be  noticed  in  our  next. 
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Reoccupation  of  the  Southern  Territory  by 
THE  Church. — We  believe  God  is  providentially  open- 
ing the  way  for  the  reoccupation  by  the  Church  of  the 
territory  in  the  South  wrested  from  her  by  fraud  and 
violence.  We  are  led  to  inquire,  Is  there  any  thing 
except  such  reoccupation  that  can  save  the  South  from 
utter  barbarism  and  ruin? 

In  1844,  because  the  General  Conference  refused  to 
tolerate  a  slaveholder  in  the  Episcopal  office,  the  An- 
nual Conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States  separated 
themselves  from  its  jurisdiction  and  organized  the 
"  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South."  Under  the  pre- 
text'of  using  it  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  South  that 
the  North  did  not  intend  to  oppress  them,  and  thereby 
to  prevent  a  division  of  the  Church,  the  Southern  del- 
egates obtained  an  act  in  the  General  Conference  sub- 
mitting a  Plan  of  Separation  to  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences, to  take  effect  if  sustained  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  their  votes,  and  if  the  Southern  delegates 
and  preachers  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple from  separating  from  the  old  Church. 

How  sincere  these  delegates  were,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  upon  the  spot,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  before  the  General  Conference  adjourned, 
they  held  secret  caucuses  and  determined  upon  a  sepa- 
ration at  all  hazards.  The  members  of  Congress  from 
the  South,  who  a  year  and  a  half  ago  were  plotting 
treason  in  our  National  Capital,  at  the  same  time  they 
were  sworn  to  support  the  Government,  and  were  act- 
ually draw'Tg  their  pay  from  the  national  treasury, 
were  fit  successors  of  these  plotters  of  treason  in  the 
Church.  These  very  men,  who  had  so  solemnly  pro- 
tested attachment  to  the  Church  and  their  purpose  to 
prevent  secession  if  possible,  went  home  when  the 
General  Conference  adjourned,  and  exerted  all  their 
powers  through  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  forum, 
to  bring  about  the  very  division  they  had  deprecated. 
It  is  sad  to  make  this  record ;  yet  it  is  due  to  impar- 
tial history,  and  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  moral  status  of  the  Church  at  the  South. 

The  Plan  of  Separation  failed  to  get  the  vote  requi- 
site to  give  it  legal  validity.  But  the  behests  of  slavery 
were  paramount  to  all  ecclesiastical,  as  they  have  since 
proved  themselves  to  be  to  all  civil  law.  A  violent 
division  was  consummated.  Churches  and  parsonages 
were  wrested  from  their  original  trusts;  so  also  were 
colleges,  seminaries.  Church  presses,  periodicals,  print- 
ing establishments,  etc.  The  people  who  would  have 
remained  in  the  old  Church  gladly,  were  inveigled  into 
the  movement  by  the  grossest  misrepresentations  and 
by  appeals  to  their  sectional  prejudices.  When  these 
failed,  mob  violence  was  freely  invoked,  and  many  a 
Methodist  of  irreproachable  character,  as  a  citizen  and 
a  Christian,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  home  of 
his  childhood  and  seek  a  home  for  himself  and  family 
in  a  free  State.  The  preachers  who  would  have  stood 
firm  in  their  integrity  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
indignity;  often  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  were  murdered  in  cold  blood.     A  judge  and 


court,  pliant  to  the  behests  of  the  slave  power,  and,  as 
we  firmly  believe,  in  violation  of  all  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  law  regulating  charitable  uses  and  eleemosy- 
nary trusts,  decreed  a  division  of  the  property  of  the 
Book  Concern.  Under  all  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  spirit  of  secession  in  the  Church 
swept  over  the  South,  apparently  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind it,  just  as  it  has  since  in  the  State.  But  this  was 
not  all.     Secession  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  evil. 

Secession  once  consummated,  the  progress  of  demor- 
alization, which  had  begun  years  before,  was  accelera- 
ted to  an  alarming  degree.  Up  to  this  time  they,  in 
the  main,  had  professed  to  regard  slavery  as  a  "  great 
evil" — deprecated  and  endured  only  from  necessity. 
Such  professions  now  ceased,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  W.  A.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  and  others  of  his 
class,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  over  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  the  South  to  the  support  of  the  slave 
system  as  a  normal  condition  of  society.  The  ground 
was  boldly  assumed  that  "the  institution"  was  not 
only  of  Divine  authority,  but  a  beneficent  dispensation. 
The  attempt  was  but  too  successful.  Slavery,  with  all 
its  unmitigated  barbarities  and  pollutions — the  bane 
and  scandal  of  the  civilized  world — was  enshrined  as  a 
Christian  institution  within  the  folds  of  a  professed 
Christian  Church.  No  wonder  that  that  Church  lost, 
to  an  alarming  extent,  her  moral  and  spiritual  power. 
No  wonder  that  she  has  become  the  pliant  tool  of 
scheming  politicians.  No  wonder  that  she  was  found 
in  close  alliance  with  the  leaders  and  the  material  of 
mobs.  No  wonder  that  she  was  identified  with  the 
border-ruffian  raids,  which  were  to  forge  the  manacles 
of  slavery  upon  a  free  people  in  Kansas;  and  with  tlie 
mobs  that  pursued  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Texas  to  martyr  graves.  And  no  wonder  that  when 
the  present  rebellion — the  most  fiendish  the  world  ever 
witnessed — broke  out,  almost  the  entire  Church — con- 
ferences, bishops,  ministers,  societies.  Church  periodic- 
als, publishing-house,  and  all — were  foremost  in  the 
deed  and  most  guilty  in  the  crime.  They  had  received 
the  preliminary  training  which  fitted  them  morally  and 
intellectually  for  this  very  work. 

Such  is  the  Church  South — so  deeply  imbued  with 
the  barbarism  of  the  Cotton  States,  and  so  thoroughly 
debauched  by  her  complicity  in  theory  and  in  practice 
with  the  abominations  of  slavery,  that  her  very  sap  of 
life  is  drawn  from  them.  In  her  financial  resources 
the  prodigal  has  wasted  her  substance  and  is  in  want. 
The  tens  of  thousands  wrongly  obtained  from  the  Book 
Concern  have  been  scattered,  and  the  paper  of  the 
Southern  publishing-house  had  gone  to  protest  even 
before  the  war  broke  out,  while  the  Southern  mission- 
ary society  has  become  utterly  bankrupt.  One  of  the 
principal  agents  in  the  rebellion — and  to  this  purpose 
perverting  its  moral  influence  and  its  eleemosynary 
trusts — it  can  not  be  otherwise  than  inimical  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  all  future  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  that 
the  pulpit  has,   to  a  great  extent,  lost  its  power  all 
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through  the  South ;  and  that  not  only  are  the  societies 
scattered  and  wasted,  but  the  ministers  are  demoralized 
to  such  a  degree  that  not  a  few  of  them  have  fallen 
into  the  vice  of  drunkenness  and  gambling.  See  tes- 
timony of  Parson  Brownlow  and  others. 

We  inquire  again,  Can  we  look  to  such  a  Church 
with  any  hope  that  she  will  save  the  South  from  utter 
barbarism  and  ruin  ? 

If  not,  what  but  the  reoccupation  of  territory  will 
effect  such  salvation?  It  may  seem  a  herculean  under- 
taking. So  it  is.  Ages  may  elapse  before  it  is  thor- 
oughly effected.  So  they  will  before  many  other  of 
the  grand  enterprises  of  the  Church  reach  their  com- 
pletion. The  prejudices  of  the  people  are  against  us. 
So  is  it  in  India.  Great  expense  will  be  involved. 
Not  so  much  as  in  China  and  with  speedier  returns. 
But  the  South  will  not  permit  it.  If  this  rebellion  is 
crushed  out  as  thoroughly  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as 
the  Government  has  power  to  crush  it,  then  freedom 
of  speech  and  liberty  of  thought  and  of  opinion  will 
be  the  heritage  of  freemen  in  the  South  as  well  as  in 
the  North.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case,  if,  as  now 
appears,  the  war  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Cotton 
States.  Let  the  rebel  army  be  pent  up  there  through 
the  Summer,  and  the  war  rage  there  through  the 
months  of  next  Winter,  and  we  apprehend  that  public 
sentiment,  as  well  as  the  "peculiar  institution,"  will 
be  extensively  if  not  radically  modified. 

We  propound  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Church  as  one  of  vast  magnitude,  and  one  also  which 
demands  early  consideration. 

Fallen  Heroes  of  the  West. — Under  the  above 
head  there  was  an  editorial  in  our  April  number.  In 
that  we  sought  to  do  simple  justice  to  the  heroes  of 
the  West  who  had  fallen,  and  to  speak  words  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved.  If  we  mentioned  Illinois  and 
Indiana  as  acting  a  prominent  part  before  Fort  Don- 
elson,  it  was  because  of  the  strength  in  which  those 
States  were  represented,  and  not  because  the  troops 
from  other  States  were  not  equally  brave  and  merito- 
rious. Least  of  all  did  it  enter  into  our  thoughts  to 
direct  our  words  of  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  of  those 
particular  States.  The  fact  is,  our  eye  was  upon  not 
any  particular  locality  or  any  particular  State,  but 
upon  the  whole  great  West,  and  the  glorious  part  she 
had  acted,  and  the  measure  she  had  suffered  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion.  Since  then  the  West  has  added 
fresh  laurels  to  her  brow  and  made  still  greater  sacri- 
fices to  her  country's  cause.  In  this  work  each  State 
seems  emulous  to  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  her 
strength.  Least  of  all  would  we  except  the  gallant 
State  of  Iowa,  young  in  years  but  gigantic  in  growth. 
The  following  note  from  this  latter  State  will  more 
fully  explain  the  occasion  and  design  of  these  remarks. 
We  know  not  how  many  others  may  have  received  the 
same  impression,  and  we  would  not  willingly  suffer  it 
to  remain  uncorrected : 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  April  number  of  the  Ladies'  Tlopository, 
page  256,  in  a  very  commenditble  article  on  the  "  Fallen 
Heroes  of  the  West,"  prominently  appears  the  following: 
"  Illinois  and  Indiana  have  gloriously  borne  the  palm  in 
the  great  struggle  at  Fort  Donelson."  That  the  gallant 
volunteers  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  won  unfading  laurels  at 
the  hard-fought  and  important  battle  to  which  you  refer  is 
true,  and  I  would  not  pluck  a  single  "  feather  from  their 
cap  "  if  I   could,  and   could    not   if  I  would  try.     But  why 


ignore  others  equally  as  justly  entitled — if  not  more  so — to 
remembrance  as  they?  Who  first  planted  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes"  on  the  rebel  breast-works?  Who  first  entered  their 
strong  fortress  ?  Of  what  regiment  did  General  Halleck 
say  it  "  had  greatly  distinguished  itself,  and  justly  won 
the  title  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ?"  What  regiment, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  judge,  who  was  present, 
charged  over  the  enemy's  works  "  after  the  fashion  that 
rendered  the  veterans  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon  immortal," 
and  left  nearly  one-third  of  their  number  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  the  field  of  their  victorious  march  ? 

And  yet  you  do  not  name  the  State  from  which  it  hailed. 
Iowa  had  four  regiments  in  that  battle,  one  of  which — the 
second — the  correspondent  of  an  Eastern  paper  says,  "  won 
the  brightest  laurels  gathered  there."  The  Repository  circu- 
lates extensively  in  Iowa,  and  thousands  of  your  readers  had 
friends  left  on  that  battle-field,  and,  though  ignored  [Not 
so. — Ed.]  by  you,  needed  the  consolations  there  given  as  well 
as  those  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  As  the  Repository  is  part 
of  the  history  of  that  terrible  struggle  and  glorious  triumph 
of  the  Union  arms,  I  do  hope  you  will  "  render  to  all  their 
dues."    Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  G.  W.  T. 

From  the  Portfolio  of  Mrs.  Clark,  and  daring 
her  absence  on  a  mission  of  peculiar  sadness,  we  have 
purloined  the  following  lines.  They  were  addressed  to 
her  by  New  Jersey's  most  gifted  poetess — "Clemen- 
tine." We  give  them  place  because  of  their  intrinsic 
beauty.  The  note  of  prophecy  they  contain  is  already 
realized.  Even  now  the  willow-boughs  wave  over 
"another  grave;"  but  it  is  over  the  grave  of  a  dear 
and  only  sister,  snatched  away  while  yet  in  the  prime 
of  womanhood: 

LINES   MOST  BESPECTFULLT  INSCRIBED  TO  MRS.    D.   W.  CLARK   ON 
HER  VISIT   TO  TRENTON,  N.   J. 

Back  to  thy  girlhood's  home. 

Dear  wanderer,  thou  hast  come. 
To  breathe  the  genial  freshness  of  its  air  ; 

Once  more  thy  soft  hands  press, 

With  tender  love-caress, 
And  gently  smooth  thy  father's  silver  ...air. 

And  on  thy  sister's  breast 

Once  more  thy  head  doth  rest, 
With  all  the  clinging  trust  of  early  hours. 

Absence  can  not  estrange, 

No  time,  no  sorrow  change 
The  friend  that  grew  with  thee  in  childhood's  bowers. 

With  friends  beloved  and  true 

Thou  canst  thy  spring  renew, 
Forgetting  not  the  dear  ones  who  have  fled. 

For  many  a  tender  heart. 

Of  thy  young  life  a  part, 
Sleeps  in  the  silent  city  of  the  dead. 

Do  leafless  branches  M'ave 

Above  thy  mother's  grave? 
I  know  not — but  the  days  will  come  erelong 

When,  from  that  sacred  earth. 

The  violets  shall  have  birth, 
And  birds  shall  thrill  the  willows  with  their  song. 

But  birds  and  flowers  are  vain 

To  soothe  the  thought  of  pain. 
That  oft  will  wake  and  tremble  in  thy  breast, 

That  willow  boughs  may  wave 

Above  another  grave, 
When  thou  do.'it  seek  again  this  place  of  rest. 

Yes,  to  thy  girlhood's  home, 

Dear  wanderer,  thou  niayest  come, 
To  breathe  again  thy  genial  native  air; 

But  will  thy  soft  hands  press 

Again  with  fond  caress, 
And  gently  smooth  thy  father's  silver  hair? 

E.   C.    HOWABTH. 
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PARSON   BROAVNLO^W-A  PATRIOT 
AMONG  THE  REBELS.* 

EDITORIAL. 


AMONG  the  few  who  stood  firm  when  many 
faltered  the  name  of  W.  G.  Brownlow 
stands  conspicuous.  Almost  alone  he  breasted 
the  storm  of  rebellion  that  swept  over  the 
Soutb.  To  honor  his  patriotism  rather  than 
express  admiration  of  the  man  or  to  indorse  his 
views  on  the  slavery  question,  we  have  procured 
a  portrait  of  him  for  this  number.  It  is  from 
a  duplicate  of  the  photograph  obtained  by 
George  W.  Childs,  Esq.,  for  the  engraving  in 
Brownlow's  book,  published  by  him.  It  was 
generously  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Childs  with 
permission  to  use  it.  The  likeness  is  un- 
questionably good;  the  engraving  all  we  could 
desire. 

In  the  subject  our  readers  generally  have  a 
deep  interest.  The  stern,  unbending  patriot- 
ism of  the  man  has  sunk  all  his  minor  faults 
and  given  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
can freemen. 

Parson  Brownlow  was  born  in  Wythe  county, 
Virginia,  August  29,  1805.  By  the  death  of 
both  his  parents  he  was  left  an  orphan  in  early 
childhood.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  mother's 
relatives.  Always  inured  to  hard  labor,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
house  carpenter  in  Abingdon,  and  regularly 
learned  the  trade.  He  says  of  himself:  "I  have 
been  a  laboring  man  all  my  life  long,  and  have 
acted  upon  the  Scriptural  maxim  of  eating  my 
bread    in    the   sweat   of   mv   brow.     Though   a 


*  Sketches  of  the  Rise.  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Se- 
cession, with  a  Narrative  of  Personal  Adventures 
among  the  Rebels.  By  W.  G.  Brownlow.  12mo.  458 
pp.  $1.25.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Childs.  Cincin- 
nati :  Applegate  &  Co. 
Vol.  XXII.— 25 


Southern  man  in  feeling  and  principle,  I  do  not 
think  it  degrading  to  a  man  to  labor,  as  do 
most  of  the  Southern  disunionists.  Whether 
East  or  West,  North  or  South,  I  recognize  the 
dignity  of  labor,  and  look  forward  to  a  day  not 
very  distant  when  educated  labor  will  be  the 
salvation  of  this  vast  country !" 

His  early  education  was  imperfect  and  irreg- 
ular; but  he  acquired,  by  dint  of  personal  effort, 
a  knowledge  of  most  of  the  branches  of  com- 
mon school  education.  His  first  earnings  after 
he  had  acquired  a  trade  were  expended  in  ob- 
taining additional  schooling.  Such  is  the  disci- 
pline by  which  men  and  patriots  are  made. 

He  entered  the  traveling  Methodist  ministry 
in  1826,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference in  1832.  After  traveling  ten  years  he 
located,  and  became  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Knoxville  Whig,  in  connection  with 
which  paper  he  has  obtained  his  national  celeb- 
rity. The  years  spent  in  the  ministry  were 
years  of  study  and  improvement  as  well  as  of 
labor.  Though  he  ceased  from  the  pastoral 
work,  he  has  ever  since  sustained  the  relation 
of  an  ordained  local  preacher  in  the  Church, 
and  has  performed  much  ministerial  service. 

Mr.  Brownlow  is  never  neutral  on  any  sub- 
ject, is  not  over-fastidious  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  loves  to  pile  up  epithets  denuncia- 
tory and  objurgatory  upon  his  opponents,  "all 
and  singular."  A  recent  writer,  who  has  drawn 
a  portrait  of  him  equally  graphic  and  true,  says 
that  he  exhibits  a  singular  union  of  high  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  with  an  almost  unac- 
countable deficiency  of  that  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  which  we  call  good  taste.  Thus  in 
his  personal  habits  he  is  singularly  pure;  he 
never  tastes  liquor,  never  has  used  tobacco, 
never  has  seen  a  play  at  a  theater,  and  never 
has  dealt  a  pack  of  cards — a  remarkable  record 
for  a  Southerner.  But  when  he  opens  his  lips 
his  language,  although  without  positive  profan- 
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ity — except  when  quoting  other  men's — is  often 
so  grating  to  polite  ears  that  it  saves  sensitive 
listeners  from  blushes  only  because  it  irresisti- 
bly provokes  to  laughter.  He  confesses  that 
his  chief  natural  gift  is  in  piling  epithets  upon 
the  heads  of  scoundrels.  He  knows  no  pleasure 
equal  to  discovering  some  new  rascal  or  some 
new  rascality  of  an  old  offender  and  printing 
the  name  and  facts  in  capital  letters  in  the  next 
Knoxville  Whig.  But  he  is  a  man  whom  a 
thorough  Northern  training,  moral  and  intellect- 
ual, would  have  built  up  into  a  dignified,  im- 
pressive, and  splendid  character.  He  is  one  of 
many  men  in  the  South,  made  of  Nature's  best 
stuff,  whom  the  influence  of  slavery,  uncon- 
sciously to  themselves,  has  defrauded  of  their 
just  rank  in  the  scale  of  true  nobility  and  hon- 
orable fame. 

During  the  pending  canvass  for  secession  in 
Tennessee,  a  report  was  circulated  that  Brown- 
low  was  soon  coming  out  in  favor  of  the  move- 
ment. A  rabid  secessionist  in  Arkansas  wrote 
to  know  how  long  before  this  denouement  might 
be  expected.  The  following  is  the  pith  of 
Brownlow's  reply,  and  is  a  fair  sample  of  his 
more  intense  writing:  "I  have  your  letter  of 
August  30,  1860,  and  hasten  to  let  you  know 
the  precise  time  when  I  expect  to  come  out  and 
formally  announce  that  I  have  joined  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  When  the  sun  shines  at  mid- 
night and  the  moon  at  midday;  when  man  for- 
gets to  be  selfish,  or  Democrats  lose  their  in- 
clination to  steal;  when  Nature  stops  her  onward 
march  to  rest,  or  all  the  water-courses  in  Amer- 
ica flow  up  stream ;  when  flowers  lose  their 
odor,  and  trees  shed  no  leaves;  when  birds 
talk,  and  beasts  of  burden  laugh ;  when  damned 
spirits  swap  hell  for  heaven  with  the  angels  of 
light,  and  pay  them  the  boot  in  mean  whisky; 
when  impossibilities  are  in  fashion,  and  no  prop- 
osition is  too  absurd  to  be  believed,  you  may 
credit  the  report  that  I  have  joined  the  Demo- 
crats." 

While  the  South  were  still  expecting  a  "  peace- 
able secession,"  Brownlow  held  forth  to  them 
the  following  language:  "The  man  who  calcu- 
lates upon  a  peaceable  dissolution  of  the  Union 
is  either  a  madman  or  a  fool.  I  am  among 
those  who  believe  the  Union  is  not  going  to  be 
dissolved,  because  the  disunionists  have  no  right 
to  do  that  thing;  they  have  no  power  if  the 
right  existed,  and  there  is  n.o  cause  for  a  disso- 
lution." Of  Virginia  he  says:  "She  is  like  a 
hill  of  potatoes — the  best  part  under  ground, 
the  part  above  ground  reminds  me  but  of  vines. 
When  citizens  of  other  States  are  called  upon 
to  name  their  great  statesmen  they  point  to 
living  men.     Make  the  call  upon  Virginians  and 


they  ask  you  out  into  a  graveyard,  when  they 
will  point  you  to  the  tomb  of  Washington,  the 
monument  erected  over  Madison,  or  the  grave 
of  Jefferson!" 

The  pulpit  and  the  churches  of  the  South 
were  desecrated  to  the  vile  purposes  of  treason 
and  rebellion.  We  were  prepared,  says  Mr. 
Brownlow,  to  see  our  Southern  preachers  so 
early  as  1861  following  the  bad  example  of 
these  false  teachers  by  preaching  Secession,  pro- 
faning the  Sabbath,  and  taking  commissions  in 
the  army  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  most  wicked 
and  unholy  war — seeking  the  overthrow  of  the 
best  government  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Every  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  is  cursed 
with  their  labors.  The  result  is  that  the 
Churches  were  speedily  demoralized  throughout 
the  country,  congregations  were  disbanded,  con- 
fidence in  the  ministry  destroyed,  and  whole 
communities  given  up  to  intemperance,  gam- 
bling, and  violence. 

The  secession  epidemic  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Brownlow :  "  It  has  assumed  an  epidemic 
form  in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  men 
become  secessionists  with  marvelous  rapidity. 
It  is  nothing  to  know  that  a  particular  man 
was  a  Union  man  last  night;  how  is  he  this 
morning?  This  is  the  question,  and  where  in- 
ducements are  held  out  to  fall  in  with  the 
heresy,  it  is  well  to  inquire  of  men  morning, 
evening,  and  at  noon  where  they  stand  upon 
this  great  office  and  money  question.  Men 
change  in  a  night.  Men  rise  up  and  dress 
as  Union  men  and  turn  secessionists  before 
breakfast  is  over.  The  worst  symptom  is  the 
morbid  excitement  of  the  organ  of  credulity. 
The  cry  of  a  loss  of  one's  rights  originates  the 
disease,  and  it  never  abates  till  the  patient 
'  goes  clear  out.'  If  a  man  is  pressed  for  money 
and  some  one  in  favor  of  'immediate  separa- 
tion' has  some  to  lend  o?i  time,  the  man  want- 
ing to  borrow  sees  that  our  only  safety  is  in 
'a  united  South.'  If  a  man  is  a  Union  me- 
chanic and  out  of  work,  the  furnishing  him 
with  a  small  job  at  once  discloses  the  startling 
fact  that  Lincoln  commenced  this  war,  that  it  is 
a  war  of  conquest,  and  that  the  sacred  soil  of 
the  South  is  to  be  invaded  and  the  negroes  all 
set  at  liberty.  The  malady  is  short,  the  disease 
runs  its  course  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
patient  heads  a  committee  to  order  better  men 
than  himself  to  leave  the  State  in  a  given 
time.  He  believes  every  lie  he  hears,  and 
swears  to  the  truth  of  every  lie  he  tells.  He 
drinks  mean  whisky,  and  associates  with  men 
whom  the  day  before  he  would  have  scorned." 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  soon  involved  in  this  des- 
olating tornado.     The  following  graphic  descrip- 
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tion  of  his  trials  is  furnished  to  our  liand:  "He 
was  insulted  to  his  face,  dogged  in  his  walks, 
and  threatened  with  pistol-shots.  He  was  com- 
manded by  traitors  to  transfer  the  allegiance  of 
his  paper  to  Jefferson  Davis,  but  indignantly 
refused.  He  was  then  tempted  with  a  bribe, 
which  he  still  more  indignantly  spurned.  Then 
his  pen  was  smitten  out  of  his  hands.  The 
traitors  invaded  his  office,  stopped  his  press, 
and  turned  his  press-room  into  a  machine-shop 
for  boring  rifles  to  aim  at  loyal  hearts.  Still 
continuing  to  show  his  personal  allegiance  to 
the  Union,  he  was  hunted  out  of  Knoxville  and 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  wastes  of  the 
Smoky  Mountains,  where  he  shot  bears  and 
wild  turkeys,  and  slept  on  a  blanket  on  the 
bare  ground.  Meanwhile,  without  his  knowl- 
edge, his  wife  procured  from  Richmond  a  pass 
to  permit  him  to  retire  from  the  State.  This 
fact  being  communicated  to  him  in  his  mount- 
ain retreat,  brought  him  back  to  Knoxville, 
where,  as  soon  as  he  showed  his  face,  he  was 
seized,  in  violation  of  the  pledge,  thrown  into 
jail,  and  kept  in  a  loathsome  confinement  for 
three  months. 

"  During  his  stay  in  the  prison,  almost  every 
day  a  cart  with  a  coffin  drove  to  the  door,  and 
some  victim  was  taken  out  to  be  hung.  The 
prisoners,  none  of  whom  were  charged  with  any 
other  offense  than  loyalty  to  the  Union,  seldom 
had  a  day's  and  sometimes  not  an  hour's  notice 
when  the  cart  would  call,  or  for  whom.  Mr. 
Brownlow,  after  fully  expecting  to  be  hung,  and 
after  preparing  a  speech  to  be  delivered  on  the 
gallows,  was  finally  ordered  out  of  confinement 
and  out  of  the  Confederacy.  At  one  time  he 
was  told  that  the  drum-head  court-martial 
lacked  only  one  vote  of  consigning  him  to  the 
gallows.  Frequently  men  were  taken  out  of 
the  jail  and  hung,  and  the  secesh  rabble  would 
howl  at  him,  and  tell  him  as  he  looked  out 
from  the  jail  windows  that  he  was  to  be  hung 
next." 

Among  his  fellow-prisoners  was  the  noble, 
martyred  C.  A.  Hawn.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  moral  and  upright  men  in  Knoxville — a 
man  of  estimable  virtues,  a  Church  member, 
known  and  respected  by  all  good  citizens.  He 
had  a  wife  and  two  small  children.  "He  was 
convicted  of  bridge-burning,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hung  by  this  court-martial,  and  he  had  but 
one  hour's  notice  to  prepare  himself.  He  asked 
for  a  minister  of  one  of  the  Churches  in  Knox- 
ville to  be  sent  for,  but  the  jailer  insultingly 
refused  his  request,  saying  that  'no  traitor  to 
the  South  has  the  right  to  be  prayed  for,  and 
God  does  not  hear  such  prayers.'  Poor  Hawn 
was    placed    on    the   scaffold,   and    a    miserable 


drunken  chaplain  of  one  of  the  Southern  regi- 
ments was  sent  to  attend  him.  Just  as  they 
were  about  to  launch  Hawn  into  eternity,  the 
chaplain  said,  'This  poor,  unfortunate  man  de- 
sires to  say  that  he  was  led  to  committing  the 
acts  for  which  he  is  now  to  atone  with  his  life 
by  the  Union  men,  and  he  is  really  an  object 
of  pity.'  Hawn  rose,  and  in  a  stentorian  voice 
replied,  '  I  desire  to  say  that  every  word  that 
man  has  said  is  false.  I  am  the  identical  man 
that  put  the  torch  to  the  timbers  of  that  bridge, 
and  I  am  ready  to  swing  for  it.  Hang  me  as 
soon  as  3'ou  can.'  He  was  immediately  hung 
in  the  most  brutal  manner." 

One  day  General  Carroll,  who  had  been  a 
Union  man  up  to  a  late  period,  but  was  now  a 
Brigadier-General  in  the  rebel  service  and  in 
charge  of  Knoxville,  came  to  Brownlow  in  jail. 
He  had  at  one  time  been  a  great  friend  of  his. 
He  now  said  to  him,  "  Brownlow,  you  ought 
not  to  be  here."  "  So  I  think,"  the  Parson  re- 
sponded, "  but  here  I  am."  The  General  said  the 
Confederate  Court  was  sitting  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  jail,  and  if  he  would  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  he  should  be  immediately  liberated. 
"Sir,"  said  the  Parson,  looking  him  steadily  in 
the  eye,  "  before  I  will  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  your  bogus  Government  I  will  rot  in 
jail  or  die  here  of  old  age.  I  do  n't  acknowl- 
edge you  have  a  Court.  I  do  n't  acknowledge 
you  have  a  Government.  It  has  never  been 
acknowledged  by  any  power  on  earth,  and  never 
will  be.  Before  I  would  take  the  oath  I  would 
see  the  whole  Southern  Confederacy  in  the  in- 
fernal regions  and  you  on  top  of  it."  The  Gen- 
eral left  in  great  indignation. 

In  the  jail  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  The  building  was  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing. Only  two-thirds  of  the  company  could  lie 
down,  and  there  was  neither  bench,  chair,  block, 
nor  other  thing  to  sit  or  lie  upon.  A  wooden 
bucket  and  a  couple  of  tin  cups  out  of  which 
they  drank  were  all  the  furniture  they  had. 
The  food  was  of  the  meanest  character — "  such," 
to  speak  with  the  Parson,  "as  no  gentleman 
would  think  good  enough  to  throw  to  his  dog." 
To  be  short,  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  was 
as  harsh  and  inhuman  as  ever  disgraced  the 
Austrian  dungeons.  As  a  consequence,  many 
took  cold  and  were  sick.  Quite  a  number  died 
and  were  buried.  Among  the  inmates  were 
three  Baptist  preachers.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Pope,  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  was  charged 
with  having  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  bless  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  bless  the 
General  Government,  and  put  an  end  to  this 
unholy  war.  Another  old  man,  a  minister, 
seventy  years  of  age,  was  thrust  into  jail   for 
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having  thrown  up  his  hat  and  hurrahed  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  when  a  company  of  Union 
Home  Guards  marched  by  his  house  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flying  over  them.  The  third, 
a  young  man,  was  confined  for  having  volun- 
teered as  chaplain  of  a  Union  regiment. 

The  following  will  serve  as  samples  of  the 
incidents  of  prison  life,  and  also  of  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  style  of  Journalism : 

"  Tuesday,  December  llth. — Brought  in  a 
Union  man  from  Campbell  county  to-day,  leav- 
ing behind  six  small  children,  and  their  mother 
dead.  This  man's  offense  is  holding  out  for  the 
Union  ! 

"  Two  more  carts  drove  up  with  coffins  in 
them  and  a  heavy  military  guard  around  them. 
This  produced  in  our  circle  of  prisoners  great 
consternation,  for  we  did  not  know  certainly 
who  were  to  hang.  They,  however,  came  into 
the  jail  and  marched  out  Jacob  Harmon  and 
his  son  Henry  and  hung  them  up  on  the  same 
gallows.  The  old  man  was  a  man  of  property, 
quite  old  and  infirm,  and  they  compelled  him 
to  sit  on  the  scaffold  and  see  his  son,  a  young 
man,  hang  first;  then  he  was  ordered  up  and 
hung  by  his  side.  They  were  charged  with 
bridge-burning,  but  protested  to  the  last  that 
they  were  not  guilty.  I  know  not  how  this 
was,  but  the  laws  of  Tennessee  only  send  a  man 
to  the  penitentiary  for  such  offenses. 

"Friday,  December  20th. — General  Carroll, 
hearing  of  my  indisposition,  came  in  to-day  and 
offered  to  remove  me  to  their  dirty  hospital. 
I  declined  the  offer — did  not  want  passports  to 
where  I  would  likely  be  poisoned  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  told  him  I  was  ready  to  receive 
passports  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
federacy. If  these  could  not  be  had  I  desired 
to  remain  where  I  was.  This  is  a  terrible  night. 
The  sentinals  are  all  drunk,  howling  like  wolves, 
rushing  to  our  windows  with  the  ferocity  of  the 
Sepoys  of  India,  and  daring  prisoners  to  show 
their  heads,  cocking  their  guns  and  firing  off 
three  of  them  into  the  jail,  and  pretending  it 
was  accidental.  Merciful  God !  how  long  are 
we  to  be  treated  after  this  fashion  ? 

"Friday,  December  21th. — Harrison  Self,  an 
industrious,  honest,  and  heretofore  peaceable 
man,  a  citizen  of  Green  county,  was  notified 
this  morning  that  he  was  to  be  hanged  at  four 
o'clock,  P.  M.  His  daughter,  a  noble  girl,  mod- 
est, and  neatly  attired,  came  .in  this  morning  to 
see  him.  Heart-broken  and  bowed  down  under 
a  fearful  weight  of  sorrow,  she  entered  his  iron 
cage,  and  they  embraced  each  other  most  affec- 
tionately. My  God,  what  a  sight!  What  an 
afi'ecting  scene  I  May  these  eyes  of  mine,  bathed 
in  tears,  never  look  upon  the  like  again ! 


"  But  her  short  limit  to  remain  with  her 
father  expired,  and  she  came  out  weeping  bit- 
terly, and  shedding  burning  tears.  Requesting 
me  to  write  a  dispatch  for  her  and  sign  her 
name  to  it,  I  took  out  my  pencil  and  a  slip  of 
paper  and  wrote  the  following: 

'  Son.  Jefferson  Davis, — My  father,  Harrison  Self,  is 
sentenced  to  hang  at  four  o'clock  this  evening  on  a 
charge  of  bridge-burning.  As  he  remains  my  earthly 
all,  and  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  center  in  him,  I  im- 
plore you  to  pardon  him.  Elizabeth  Self.' 

"  With  this  dispatch  the  poor  girl  hurried  off 
to  the  ofiace,  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  jail,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  answer  came  to  General  Carroll 
telling  him  not  to  allow  Self  to  be  hung.  Self 
was  turned  out  of  the  cage  into  the  jail  with 
the  rest  of  us,  and  looks  as  if  he  had  gone 
through  a  long  spell  of  sickness.  But  what  a 
thrill  of  joy  ran  through  the  heart  of  that  noble 
girl!  Self  is  to  be  confined,  I  understand,  dur- 
ing the  war.  This  is  hard  upon  an  innocent 
man,  but  it  is  preferable  to  hanging." 

On  the  3d  of  March  Mr.  Brownlow  was  re- 
leased from  prison.  He  says :  "  We  started  in 
charge  of  Adjutant  Young  and  a  relative  of  my 
wife.  I  selected  twelve  others  privately.  Sixty- 
five  miles  below  Knoxville  we  met  a  train  re- 
turning to  Manassas  filled  with  furloughed  sol- 
diers, all  drunk.  When  they  heard  I  was  there 
they  got  a  rope.  Times  looked  squally.  They 
were  drunk  enough,  and  none  too  good  to  do 
it.  My  guards  said  if  they  dared  to  enter  the 
cars  they  would  blow  their  brains  out,  and  they 
backed  them  off  and  the  train  departed.  At 
Shelbyville,  fifty-five  miles  from  Nashville,  we 
left  the  railroad  terminus  and  got  into  buggies 
and  came  to  Nashville."  He  reached  Nashville 
March  18th.  "  Then,"  he  says,  "  I  felt,  I  knew 
I  was  free." 

The  later  events  relating  to  him — the  ova- 
tions he  has  received  in  nearly  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  North,  and  the  substantial  evidence 
of  sympathy,  need  not  be  repeated  now. 

Mr.  Brownlow  in  person  is  slender,  not  very 
tall,  long  armed  and  fingered,  of  sallow  com- 
plexion, with  high  cheek-bones,  his  ears  project- 
ing. Some  one  remarked  that  he  looks  like 
Mr.  Lincoln,  but  we  doubt  whether  he  is  quite 
as  handsome.  His  style  of  speaking  is  deliber- 
ate but  rough.  It  is  thoroughly  ad  capiandum-. 
He  is  somewhat  inclined  to  swagger,  and  evi- 
dently has  not  a  little  of  "the  brag"  in  his 
composition.  But  he  is  honest,  straightforward, 
fearless,  and  is  unflinchingly  devoted  to  the 
Union.  Not  more  so  now  when  victory  is 
perching  upon  her  banners  than  he  was  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Republic. 
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IT  'S  come  too  late,  0,  uncle  Dennis,  by  the 
buried  faces  that  lie  still  under  this  spring- 
ing grass,  by  the  broken  heart  that  beats  above 
it — it  's  come  too  late!" 

They  were  very  sad  words,  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  voice  that  spoke  them  was  sad- 
der still,  and  the  face  which  looked  out  of  the 
chamber  window  of  the  solid  old  stone  mansion 
was  saddest  of  all.  It  was  a  face  that  might  still 
be  called  young,  for  it  did  not  look  its  years — 
and  they  were  only  twenty-nine — a  sweet,  deli- 
cate, most  womanly  face,  with  soft,  shining  brown 
hair,  and  eyes  a  little  darker  than  the  hair. 
There  was  no  coloring,  no  glow  or  warmth  in  the 
face;  it  was  a  still,  white,  mournful  one,  and 
looking  at  it  you  felt  that  the  heart  beneath  had 
surged  and  struggled  under  great  freshets  of  sor- 
row, and  if  the  tides  had  not  ebbed  from  their 
high-water  mark  they  lay  still  now,  very  deep 
and  broad,  perhaps,  but  the  storms  did  not  lash 
them,  the  torrents  had  ceased  to  flow. 

And  yet,  as  she  stood  at  the  window  that 
morning,  many  would  have  thought  Gertrude 
Wooster  a  woman  to  be  envied.  Throughout 
the  town  of  Maiden  people  were  talking  of  the 
strange  good  fortune  that  had  fallen  to  her,  and 
the  new  heiress  of  the  old  Wooster  domains 
was  presumed  to  be  almost  intoxicated  with 
sudden  delight  at  finding  herself  the  sole  pos- 
sessor of  all  which  had  so  lately  been  the  strength 
and  pride  of  its  stern  and  pompous  owner,  Den- 
nis Wooster. 

But  people  were  mistaken  here,  as  they  are 
so  very  likely  to  be  when  pronouncing  judg- 
ments on  the  head  and  life  of  others. 

The  eyes  of  Gertrude  Wooster,  the  large, 
sweet,  sad  eyes,  wandered  over  the  fair  and 
goodly  acres  of  which  her  uncle's  death  made  her 
the  sole  possessor,  and  they  did  not  kindle  with 
pride  or  joy.  I  think  the  shadow  deepened  in 
them  as  they  went  from  the  orchards  on  the 
rising  lands  to  the  low  south  meadows— from  the 
green  pastures  sloping  off  to  the  west  to  the 
broad  wheat  fields  with  the  low  stone  walls, 
making  in  the  distance  only  gray  seams  through 
the  green. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  early  May. 
The  sky  above  and  the  earth  beneath  was  full 
of  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  Spring,  and  the 
day  was  like  a  golden  goblet  filled  with  the 
glowing  wine  of  the  new  year. 

The  birds  were  in  their  full  tide  of  morning 
song,  the  buds  were  swelling  on  the  boughs,  and 
the   heart  of  the  day  echoed   the  words  of  the 


poet  of  Israel — "  Thou  crownest  the  year  with 
thy  goodness." 

The  memory  of  Gertrude  Wooster  wandered 
over  the  years  of  her  life  as  she  stood  by  the 
wmdow.  And  the  faces  of  her  mother  and  of  I 
her  brother  and  sisters  came  and  stood  by  her. 
Those  young  years  of  hope,  and  love,  and  brave 
struggling  with  poverty  looked  fairer  than  the 
present  to  the  heiress  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million. 

Her  father  had  failed  in  his  business,  and 
died  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  harassing  anxie- 
ties, leaving  his  widow  with  four  children  and 
only  a  small  annuity  for  their  support.  Mrs. 
Wooster  summoned  all  her  energies  to  meet  the 
new  responsibilities  devolving  on  her.  She 
established  an  infant  school,  and  kept  her  family 
together  in  humble  but  comfortable  fashion. 
Algernon,  her  only  son,  the  pride  and  hope 
of  his  mother  and  sisters,  whose  youth  was  so 
full  of  all  the  promise  of  a  brave  and  noble 
manhood,  had  graduated  at  college  with  high 
honors.  And  then  a  slight  cough  set  on,  brought 
on,  the  doctor  said,  by  too  constant  application 
to  his  studies.  They  recommended  change  of  air 
and  a  year  of  perfect  quiet,  but  it  cost  money 
to  procure  that.  One  of  those  acres  lying  before 
her  freckled  with  sunshine  would  have  saved  that 
young,  brave  life,  thought  Gertrude  Wooster 
with  a  smile  bitter  and  stern  enough.  But  they 
were  not  hers  then,  and  so  Algernon  sank  wnth 
fitful  revivals  like  the  fading  and  rising  hectic 
in  his  cheek,  and  at  last  he  lay  by  the  side  of 
his  father. 

Her  mother's  heart  broke  then ;  her  smile 
always  showed  it  afterward.  Gertrude  was  old 
enough  then  to  take  her  mother's  place  in  the 
school,  and  she  did,  and  it  expanded  from  an 
infant  school  into  a  young  ladies'  seminary. 

But  there  was  competition  on  all  sides,  and 
her  duties  were  very  arduous,  and  it  was  as 
much  for  her  sake  as  their  own  that  both  of  her 
sisters  left  their  mother  and  went  to  the  South 
as  teachers,  with  the  prospect  of  pleasant  situa- 
tions and  large  salaries,  and  the  expectation  of 
returning  in  two  years. 

They  were  fair,  fragile  girls ;  the  climate  did 
not  suit  them,  and  in  less  than  two  years  the 
elder  wrote  of  the  younger  to  Gertrude :  "  If 
you  would  see  her  on  earth  you  must  come  to 
us  quick."  And  Gertrude  had  to  wait  a  week 
before  she  could  raise  the  money  necessary  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  her  journey,  and  when 
she  reached  its  end  she  was  too  late. 

And  Gertrude  brought  back  her  other  sister 
broken  in  health  and  in  heart,  and  when  the 
doctor  said  that  a  year  of  rest  and  a  journey 
to  the  springs  was  all  that  could  save  her,  Ger- 
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trude  Wooster  bowed  her  pride  and  wrote  to 
the  uncle  she  had  never  seen,  but  who  was  her 
father's  elder  brother,  a  rich  and  childless  wid- 
ower, and  told  him  the  touching  story  of  her 
need  and  helplessness,  and  besought  his  aid,  not 
for  herself,  but  for  her  almost  dying  sister  and 
widowed  mother — besought  it  by  all  the  tender 
memories  of  his  boyhood  in  the  name  of  that 
only  brother  with  whose  youth  his  own  was 
bound  up  so  closely  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  appeal  of  his  child. 

Dennis  Wooster  was  a  hard,  stern,  inflexible 
man.  His  heart  had  grown  harder  with  gather- 
ing years  and  wealth,  so  hard  that  it  did  not 
melt  with  the  appeal  of  his  niece.  He  had 
quarreled  with  her  father  years  before,  and  the 
brothers  had  separated  in  angry  bitterness,  which 
later  years  had  not  healed. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Dennis  Wooster  was 
more  to  blame  than  his  younger  brother,  for  the 
disagreement  was  on  some  point  connected  with 
the  settlement  of  the  estate  after  the  death  of 
their  parents,  and  Gertrude's  father  was  as 
generous  and  impulsive  as  his  brother  was 
cautious  and  miserly. 

So  the  old  bitterness  seethed  in  the  heart  of 
the  hard,  lonely  old  man  as  he  read  the  letter 
of  Gertrude  Wooster,  and  he  sent  her  a  check 
for  fifty  dollars,  with  a  request  that  she  would 
not  make  his  relationship  to  her  father  the 
basis  of  any  more  appeals  to  his  charity,  as  it 
was  one  which,  by  the  consent  of  both  parties, 
had  virtually  ceased  to  exist  years  ago,  and  the 
writer  therefore  could  not  regard  himself  under 
obligations  to  relieve  the  misfortunes  which 
Edwin  Wooster's  own  imprudence  and  rashness 
had  brought  upon  his  widow  and  children. 

It  was  a  cruel  letter,  but  the  words  that 
wounded  hardest  and  stung  keenest  the  heart 
of  the  sensitive  girl  was  the  reproach  aimed  at 
the  father  whose  name  she  loved  and  honored. 
The  first  impulse  was  to  return  the  check  to 
the  heartless  giver,  but  then  the  pale,  drooping 
face  of  her  sister'  looked  into  the  room  where 
she  sat,  and  Gertrude  felt  she  owed  to  the  liv- 
ing what  she  could  not  spare  to  the  dead.  So 
she  wrote  for  answer :  "  God,  the  God  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  be  judge  between 
thee  and  me,  0,  Dennis  Wooster."  And  the 
words  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  proud, 
stern  old  man,  and  by  night  and  by  day  they 
haunted  him,  and  he  could  not  put  them  away. 

Fifty  dollars  could  not  do  much,  and  the 
sister  of  Gertrude  Wooster  perished  before  the 
full  blossoming  of  her  youth.  And  after  that 
the  mother  died  also,  and  with  her  twenty-fifth 
birthday  Gertrude  Wooster  was  alone. 

She  obtained  a  situation  as  teacher  in  a  city 


boarding-school,  and  perhaps  it  was  well  at 
that  time  that  exertion  was  necessary  for  her, 
and  that  her  thoughts  could  not  wander  always 
amid  the  groves  of  her  youth. 

And  she  had  not  been  motherless  a  full  year 
when  a  new  interest  in  life  began  to  twine  its 
soft  fibers  about  her  soul.  Gertrude  Wooster 
had  one  scholar,  a  sweet,  delicate  creature, 
whose  budding  girlhood  reminded  her  of  her 
younger  sisters,  and  a  singularly  warm  attach- 
ment sprang  up  between  the  young  teacher  and 
her  scholar. 

After  a  time  Gertrude  met  the  brother  of  her 
pupil,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Europe.  He  was  near  his  thirtieth  birthday, 
a  man  of  sterling  principles,  of  fine  talents,  of 
warm  and  generous  heart,  and  all  these  bore 
most  attractive  witness  in  his  face  and  manner. 
Perhaps  the  young  lawyer's  interest  in  his 
sister's  teacher  was  first  awakened  by  that 
sister's  lavished  praises,  but  his  first  interview 
with  her  corroborated  all  the  girl's  statements. 
There  was  something  in  the  sweet,  sad  face,  in 
the  gentle,  womanly  bearing  that  strangely 
touched  and  attracted  the  young  lawyer,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  most  gracious  and  accom- 
plished women  of  his  own  or  other  countries. 

The  first  visit  was  frequently  repeated,  till 
the  heart  of  Theodore  Sterling  came  to  do  rev- 
erence to  all  that  he  felt  was  true,  and  pure, 
and  lovely  in  the  character  of  Gertrude  Woos- 
ter. She  realized  to  his  heart  and  mind  that 
ideal  of  true,  earnest,  intelligent  womanhood 
which  he  had  never  met  with  among  those 
who  had  touched  his  fancy  or  excited  his  admi- 
ration. 

He  learned  through  his  sister  the  sorrows  of 
Gertrude  Wooster's  youth — those  sorrows  which 
had  touched  her  face  and  thrilled  her  voice 
with  their  subtile  mournfulness,  and  he  came  in 
a  little  while  to  feel  that  life  could  hold  no  joy 
for  him  so  great  as  to  shelter  her  youth  from 
all  further  sorrow  in  his  own  deep  heart  of  ten- 
derness, to  take  her  out  from  all  the  chill  and 
darkness  of  her  life  into  the  warmth,  and  light, 
and  joy  of  his  love.  And  Gertrude,  she  thought 
her  head  was  buried  beneath  the  green  pillow 
where  her  family  slept  well;  but  the  wine  of 
youth  was  in  her  life  yet,  and  she  woke  up 
slowly  from  her  sorrows  into  a  new  interest  and 
pleasure  in  living. 

She  thought  for  a  long  time  that  she  was 
only  the  friend  of  Theodore  Sterling,  but  there 
was  a  new  light  in  her  face,  a  new  animation 
in  her  manner  which  told  that  the  Spring  with 
its  singing  birds  and  sound  of  breaking  waters 
had  entered  her  heart. 

The  family  of  Theodore  Sterling  was  one  that 
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prided  itself  on  its  wealth  and  fancied  aristoc- 
racy. The  heart  of  his  mother  and  eldest  sister 
was  set  upon  his  wedding  the  niece  of  an  old 
friend  of  Theodore's  father,  a  wealthy  banker, 
and  the  proud  and  worldly-wise  women  were 
quite  appalled  at  the  idea  of  his  marrying 
the  teacher  of  his  sister — a  woman  without 
family,  wealth,  or  position,  as  they  termed  it. 
A  few  remarks  on  the  subject  to  Theodore  con- 
vinced his  family  that  he  considered  himself  the 
best  judge  of  the  woman  most  fitted  to  satisfy 
his  heart  and  mind,  and  that  he  would  in  no 
wise  brook  any  opposition  where  his  dearest 
rights  and  interests  were  involved.  Mrs.  Ster- 
ling and  her  oldest  daughter  were  resolved  to 
prevent  an  engagement  between  Theodore  and 
the  young  teacher  if  they  could  possibly  com- 
pass their  purpose. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  like  pride  of  wealth 
and  family  that  will  harden  a  woman's  heart 
and  eat  like  a  slow  rust  into  all  that  is  tender 
and  pitiful  in  her  nature.  The  ladies  silenced 
their  consciences,  or  tried  to,  by  thinking  that 
the  "  end  justified  the  means,"  and  the  younger 
sought  a  private  interview  with  Gertrude,  and 
frankly  informed  her  that  her  brother  had 
evinced  an  interest  in  her  which  made  his  fam- 
ily fear  for  the  happiness  of  the  lady  to  whom 
he  had  been  tacitly  engaged  for  several  years, 
and  whose  young  life  would  be  blighted  if  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  the  gentleman's  truth  or 
honor  entered  her  heart.  It  was  a  plausible 
story  told  with  an  air  of  truth,  and  Gertrude,  in 
the  simple  honesty  of  her  nature,  never  for  a 
moment  doubted  it.  She  promised  never  to 
reveal  the  story  she  had  learned,  and,  all  her 
highest  instincts  shocked  at  the  idea  of  gaining 
aflfections  to  which  another  had  a  better  claim 
and  title,  she  solemnly  resolved  that  she  would 
at  once  terminate  the  acquaintance  between  her- 
self and  Theodore  Sterling. 

And  she  did,  for  the  next  time  they  both  met 
he  asked  her  that  question  which  only  the  day 
before  would  have  crowned  her  life  with  all 
earthly  joy  and  blessing  to  hear,  and  then  and 
there  Theodore  Sterling  received  a  refusal — un- 
qualified, absolute.  He  was  astonished,  wound- 
ed, half-indignant.  He  could  not  suspect  that 
his  mother  or  sister  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
change  in  Gertrude's  manner.  But  it  effected 
all  that  they  desired,  and  the  niece  of  the 
banker  was  now,  through  their  management, 
frequently  thrown  in  his  way. 

She  was  a  pretty,  impulsive,  and  warm-hearted 
girl,  without  any  great  depth  of  mind,  it  is 
I  true,  but  Theodore  Sterling's  heart  was  wounded, 
I  and  he  wanted  rest  and  tenderness,  and  so  in 
I     less  than  six  months  the  heiress  was  his  wife. 


The  life  of  Gertrude  Wooster  had  gone  out 
into  the  chill  and  darkness  again.  She  had  re- 
signed her  situation  and  obtained  another  a 
hundred  miles  away,  where  the  old  associations 
would  not  harrow  her  quite  so  keenly,  and  for 
two  years  more  she  bore  her  heart-ache  bravely 
and  silently  and  labored  diligently,  and  then  the 
strange  tidings  came — her  uncle  Dennis  had 
died  suddenly  of  a  paralysis,  and  she  was  the 
heiress  of  all  his  wealth. 

And  this  is  the  sad  story  of  the  life  of  Ger- 
trude Wooster.  No  wonder  that  she  stands  at 
the  window  with  the  great  slow  tears  rolling 
down  her  fair  cheeks,  and  that  her  heart  rises 
against  the  dead  as  she  murmurs,  "Too  late — 
too  late !"  And  then  she  v/ondered  what  she 
should  do  with  all  this  wealth  which  had  fallen 
to  her,  and  which  seemed  to  mock  her  with 
haunting  thoughts  of  what  "  might  have  been." 
And  then  the  pale,  sweet  face  rose  suddenly 
into  consecration  and  exaltation. 

"  It  is  God's  gift,"  murmured  Gertrude  Woos- 
ter, "and  I  will  take  it  with  reverence  and 
gratitude  from  him,  and  will  do  good  with  it 
in  my  day  and  generation." 

And  when  she  turned  away  from  the  window 
there  were  no  tears,  only  a  solemn  light  and 
rejoicing  on  her  face,  for  she  remembered  that 
her  beloved  were  with  God  and  needed  no  more 
the  wealth  that  is  of  this  w^orld. 

And  for  the  next  year  Gertrude  Wooster  did 
do  good — not  with  high-sounding  charities  or 
gracious  gifts  that  s&t  her  name  where  many 
should  see  and  do  it  honor,  but  her  donations 
dropped  like  the  dew  in  thirsty  places  where  she 
was  scarcely  known.  The  struggling,  the  deli- 
cate, the  sensitive  received  silent  gifts  and  never 
pressed  the  hand  that  bestowed  them,  for  the 
springs  of  her  benevolence  poured  through  still- 
flowing  channels,  and  Gertrude  Wooster  learned 
how  good  and  meet  a  thing  it  is  to  bless  others 
silently. 

And  then  the  blessing  came  to  her.  She  sat 
by  the  table  one  Autumn  night  with  her  face 
bowed  over  her  book,  on  which  the  shaded 
light  fell  with  its  soft,  tender  radiance.  It  was 
a  wild,  weird  Autumn  night.  The  sky  was 
hung  in  dark  gray  clouds,  through  whose  thick 
folds  looked  the  sweet  face  of  neither  moon  nor 
stars;  and  the  wind  moaned  and  fretted  and 
then  rose  into  fierce  cries  as  it  seemed  for  the 
lost  beauty  of  the  Summer.  The  night  was  not 
without  a  certain  charm  and  power  for  those 
who  had  hearts  to  understand  it,  and  the  lady 
sitting  alone  by  the  table  laid  down  her  book 
often  and  hearkened  to  the  wind.  In  one  of  the 
lulls  she  heard  her  front  door  bell  ring  sud- 
denly, and  a  few  minutes  later  her  housekeeper 
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ushered  a  gentleman  into  the  presence  of  Ger- 
trude Wooster. 

She  had  not  seen  him  for  four  years,  but  she 
needed  no  second  glance,  and  the  faint  color  in 
her  cheeks  was  all  vanished  as  she  rose  up  and 
faltered,  "Theodore  Sterling!" 

He  came  forward  with  the  frank  and  gracious 
manner  she  so  well  remembered,  and  he  took 
both  her  hands  in  his  and  looked  in  her  face 
with  a  look  which  touched  on  many  things. 

"  Gertrude,"  he  said,  "  I  have  come  far  to  see 
you  to-night.     Have  you  a  welcome  for  me?" 

She  could  not  understand  his  manner.  Amazed 
and  bewildered,  the  hostess  of  Theodore  Sterling 
knew  not  what  to  say,  and  at  last  she  stam- 
mered out,  "  Is  your  wife  with  you,  Mr.  Ster- 
ling?" 

He  looked  surprised  in  his  turn. 

"Did  you  not  know  she  has  been  gone  from 
me  a  year  and  a  half?"  he  answered. 

She  asked  him  to  sit  down,  her  face  full  of 
wonder  still  at  this  strange,  sudden  visit.  And 
at  last,  taking  a  chair  by  her  side,  he  briefly 
told  her  that  within  the  last  month  his  oldest 
sister  had  been  very  ill,  stricken  with  a  fever 
which  had  brought  her  feet  to  the  very  banks 
of  the  river  of  death.  And  then  she  had  sent 
for  him  and  told  him  that  she  could  not  die 
in  peace  because  of  a  great  wrong  she  had  done 
to  him  and  to  the  woman  he  had  loved,  and 
by  his  sister's  bedside  Theodore  Sterling  had 
learned  the  reason  why  Gertrude  Wooster  had 
so  strangely  refused  to  become  his  wife. 

His  sister  had  not  died,  as  they  all  feared; 
she  had  risen  from  that  sick-bed  a  wiser  and 
better  woman,  Theodore  Sterling  said  after  he 
had  related  to  his  astonished  and  horrified  list- 
ener the  deception  of  which  they  both  had  been 
the  victims. 

"And  your  mother,  Theodore?" 

"  I  told  her  that  same  night  all  that  Julia 
had  owned  to  me,  0,  Gertrude,  she  is  a  proud 
woman,  and  it  cost  her  something  to  own  her 
sin  before  her  son,  and  to  ask  with  tears  of  re- 
pentance and  shame  his  forgiveness,  but  she 
did  it." 

Here  came  a  long,  long  silence.  With  her 
soft  hands  lying  in  her  lap,  and  the  great  tears, 
which  were  not  tears  of  sorrow,  pouring  slowly 
down  her  cheeks,  Gertrude  Wooster  sat  very 
still.  And  Theodore  Sterling  sat,  too,  and  looked 
at  her  with  reverence,  and  pity,  and  tenderness 
struggling  for  mastery  in  his  face. 

At  last  he  drew  toward  her  and  took  one  of 
the  wet  hands. 

"  Gertrude,"  he  said  in  sweet  and  solemn 
tones,  "  we  are  neither  of  us  dreaming  boy  and 
girl  now,  but  earnest  man   and   woman,  living 


not  for  this  life  alone,  but  for  the  larger,  better 
life  beyond  it.  Gertrude,  I  asked  you  to  be 
my  wife  four  years  ago  because  I  wanted  a 
womanhood  tender,  and  sweet,  and  holy  as 
yours  to  make  me  what  I  need  to  be — a  man 
stronger  and  better;  and  now  if  for  the  same 
reason  I  should  ask  you  the  question  again, 
would  you  answer  me  as  you  did  then  and 
break  my  heart  twice?" 

The  light  of  her  smile  was  not  lessened  be- 
cause it  flashed  up  through  her  tears. 

"  I  should  not  answer  you  as  I  did  then, 
Theodore,"  she  said  softly. 

A  little  while  after  she  looked  up  in  his  face 
and  her  lips  had  the  unbent  line  of  a  little 
child's. 

"  I  was  mistaken — it  is  not  '  too  late,'  as  I 
said  it  was,  Theodore." 

"What  is  not  too  late,  my  darling?" 

"The  light  and  the  love  of  this  world  for 
me — for  me,"  said  Gertrude  Wooster,  partly  to 
herself,  partly  to  the  man  by  her  side,  but 
mostly  to  her  Father  in  heaven. 


:CCC 


THE  MARCH  OF  LIFE. 


BY    WAIF    WOODLAND. 


I  AM  resting  for  a  moment 

"  In  the  broad  bivouac  of  life," 
For  my  heart  is  getting  weary 

With  the  clamor  and  the  strife  ; 
Looking  backward  through  the  tangled 

Mazes  that  my  feet  have  come, 
Looking  forward  for  the  glimmer 

Of  the  golden  lights  at  home ; 

Through  a  green  and  pleasant  valley, 

TJp  a  steep  and  rugged  hill; 
Through  a  hot  and  arid  desert, 

By  a  sweet  and  silver  rill; 
Scrambling  over  thorny  hedges 

Stretching  over  flowery  plains, 
With  a  touch  of  blinding  sunlight 

And  a  dash  of  cooling  rains; 

Through  the  sloughs  of  deep  despondence, 

Through  the  swelling  tide  of  grief, 
With  a  little  whispered  comfort 

And  a  little  kind  relief; 
In  a  calm  and  in  a  tempest, 

Now  a  joy  and  now  a  care, 
And  a  little  tearful  tugging 

At  the  golden  oar  of  prayer; 

With  a  getting,  and  a  giving, 

And  a  taste  of  transient  bliss, 
And  the  soul's  incessant  yearning 

For  a  something  more  than  this; 
So  we  pilgrims  thread  the  journey 

With  a  weak  and  wise  intent, 
While  God's  angels  keep  the  record 

Of  each  day's  accomplishment. 
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A   DEFINITE   PURPOSE   NECESSARY   TO 
SUCCESS. 

BY     R  K  V  .     F  .     6  .     C  A  8  8  A  D  Y  . 


SUCCESS  is  never  an  accident.  In  whatever 
department  of  effort  it  is  achieved,  it  is  al- 
ways the  result  of  a  definite  purpose.  The  thou- 
sand failures  which  are  made  all  around  us  show 
very  forcibly  that  more  than  splendid  dreaming 
is  necessary  to  success  in  any  cause.  Men  come 
not  to  the  results  of  wealth,  learning,  or  fame  in 
the  world  by  the  mere  caprice  of  fortune.  The 
man  who  desires  wealth,  if  he  would  have  desire 
culminate  in  success,  must  intelligently  plan  and 
earnestly  work  for  it.  He  who  aspires  after  the 
palm  of  learning  is  but  the  merest  visionary, 
unless  he  is  animated  by  a  longing  for  its  acqui- 
sition that  will  brook  no  defeat  in  the  execution 
of  his  deliberate  purpose.  And  only  he  may 
hope  to  have  his  name  entered  upon  the  roll  of 
distinction,  who  feels  the  consciousness  that  the 
end  is  to  be  reached  through  the  means  necessary 
thereto,  and  who  is,  therefore,  intelligently  and 
determinately  resolved  on  success.  Energy,  di- 
rected by  a  plan  to  a  given  object,  must  succeed. 
The  proverb,  "  By  persevering  we  conquer  all 
things,"  has  its  striking  illustrations  in  every  de- 
partment of  life.  We  have  only  to  look  around 
and  see  how  many  have  acquired  wealth,  learn- 
ing, position,  and  fame,  in  fact,  every  thing  by  it, 
to  teach  us  that 

"  Perseverance  is  a  Roman  virtue, 
That  wins  each  Godlike  act,  and  plucks  success 
Even  from  the  spear — proof  crest  of  rugged  danger." 

A  definite,  earnest  purpose,  embodied  properly 
in  action,  can  do  any  thing  in  the  practicable 
world — can  almost  work  miracles.  "Where 
there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way."  A  great  pur- 
pose is  always  the  antecedent  of  a  great  action. 
Napoleon  had  never  scaled  Alpine  hights  with 
his  veteran  soldiery,  had  not  a  great  purpose 
sustained  the  Herculean  enterprise.  Demos- 
thenes had  never  made  his  fame  immortal  and 
world-wide,  had  not  an  all-conquering  purpose 
made  him  equal  to  a  triumph  over  almost  in- 
superable natural  defects  in  speaking.  Franklin 
had  never  risen  to  proud  eminence  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  statesman,  had  not  a  great  purpose 
marked  out  for  him,  and  then  nerved  him  with 
the  energy  to  fill  his  true  niche  on  the  record 
of  human  greatness.  And  thus  we  might  con- 
tinue to  cite  names  to  show  that  an  earnest 
purpose  is  a  necessary  condition  of  success. 
Living  examples  of  this  truth  are  all  around  us. 
The  men  of  our  day  who  have  won  the  prize  of 
their  ambition  in  the  varied  spheres  of  life,  have 


done  so  by  embodying  a  well-defined  purpose  in 
earnest,  living  action.  If  there  are  any  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  they  are  very  few  and  unim- 
portant. 

Intelligently-directed  energy  pays  every-where 
by  an  absolute  law  in  the  very  constitution  of 
things.  It  can  not  possibly  fail  of  success,  since 
the  means  are  only  necessary  to  the  end,  as  the 
cause  is  to  the  effect.  And  the  reason  why  so 
many  fail  in  the  several  objects  of  their  pursuit 
is  easily  accounted  for — they  have  no  definite 
plan  of  actio7i  before  them.  What  they  do  sus- 
tains no  specific  relation  to  the  result  sought 
for.  Their  energy — and  many  who  fail  in  their 
several  pursuits  have  energy — tends  to  the  wrong 
point;  it  is  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge.  They  work  hard  for 
nothing,  because  there  is  no  actual  result  possi- 
ble to  their  mode  of  action.  In  logic  the  con- 
clusion must  lie  in  the  premises,  otherwise  the 
argument  is  worth  nothing.  So  the  result  of  a 
man's  work  in  any  cause  must  lie  in  his  plan 
of  action,  otherwise  he  works  for  nothing.  So 
work  thousands  of  our  race — literally  for  noth- 
ing; and  all  for  the  want  of  a  well-defined  pur- 
pose in  what  they  do.  The  means  are  not  ad- 
justed to  the  end;  therefore  failure  is  inevitably 
the  result. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  a  definite  purpose  is 
necessary  to  success  on  any  field  of  effort. 
Without  it  a  man  can  neither  be  great  nor  good ; 
with  it  he  can  be  almost  any  thing  in  mental 
power  and  moral  might.  One  of  your  best  con- 
tributors. Doctor,  has  well  said,  "The  will  is 
not  a  sentiment,  but  a  soldier.  It  pants  for 
foes  to  battle  with  and  has  them.  And  when 
the  issue  is  at  hand,  it  knows  not  how  to  par- 
ley or  to  make  a  truce,  but  bravely  faces  the 
enemy,  aims,  fires,  thunders,  and  then  waves 
the  bright  palm  of  victory,  shouts  over  and  cele- 
brates it.  Understand  me,  I  speak  of  the  true 
soul.  That  is  no  soul  which  lacks  this  will.  It 
drivels  and  dreams  too  much.  It  never  feels  the 
birth  of  an  original  thought.  It  is  cowardly, 
sneaking,  sniveling — nay, 

'The  most  unprofitable  sign  of  nothing.'  " 

But  the  true  man  recognizes  and  gives  prac- 
tical enforcement  to  a  better  and  higher  philoso- 
phy. In  relation  to  his  calling  in  life,  the  im- 
provement of  his  mind,  or  the  cultivation  of  his 
heart,  to  him  a  definite  purpose,  energetically 
followed  out  into  action,  is  a  matter  of  preemi- 
nent importance.  Such  a  man  does  more  than 
merely  breathe,  move,  and  live.  He  acts,  and 
leaves  behind  him  the  record  of  a  vigorous  and 
enviable  manhood.  Ere  he  quits  the  stage  of 
action,  he  puts  the  seal  of  his  own  intellectual 
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and  moral  individuality  upon  the  world's  history, 
that  posterity  may  know  that  he  once  lived  and 
acted  among  men. 

Live,  then,  reader,  for  actual,  positive  re- 
sults. Have  a  deliberate  purpose  before  you  in 
all  you  do.  We  livQ  but  once  on  earth;  how 
important,  then,  that  we  live  for  objects  which 
are  harmonious  with  our  welfare  and  immortal- 
ity !  As  your  highest  interests  lie  in  religion, 
let  your  purposes  and  activities  work  out  a 
true  result  for  yourself  and  the  world.  "  Do 
good,  and  leave  behind  you  a  monument  of 
virtue  that  the  storms  of  time  can  never  destroy. 
Write  your  name  by  kindness,  love,  and  mercy 
on  the  hearts  of  those  you  come  in  contact 
with  year  by  year  and  you  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. No,  your  name,  your  deeds  will  be  as 
legible  on  the  hearts  you  leave  behind  as  the 
stars  on  the  brow  of  evening.  Great  deeds  will 
shine  as  brightly  on  the  earth  as  the  stars  of 
heaven." 

To  the  young  man  before  whom  life  is  just 
opening  up,  and  who  has  his  fortune  to  make 
both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  we 
would  especially  utter  a  word  of  counsel,  and 
that  word  is,  have  a  definite  purpose  before 
you.  Noble  is  that  spirit  and  grand  is  that 
philosophy  that  dares  to  say, 

"  I  would  not  waste  my  Spring  of  youth 
In  idle  dalliance.     I  would  plant  rich  seeds 
To  blossom  in  my  manhood,  and  bear  fruit 
When  I  am  old." 


-OCJO<: 


THE  BIBLE  OF  THE  BASTILE. 
FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  FELIX  BUNGENER. 


BY     MBS.     JULIA     M.     CLIN. 


THE  Bastile  was  begun  under  Charles  V  by 
two  isolated  towers,  between  which  one 
passed  on  entering  Paris.  Two  others,  equally 
isolated,  rose  shortly  after  within  the  town,  and 
the  road  separated  them  as  it  did  the  first  two. 
Finally  under  Charles  VI  four  others  were  built; 
a  thick  wall  united  the  eight;  the  road  passed 
outside,  and  henceforth,  instead  of  a  Bastile,  a 
name  common  to  many  strong  castles,  Paris 
had  the  Bastile,  the  strong  castle  par  excellence, 
the  prison  of  prisons. 

But  we  are  in  1778.  The  Bastile  has  yet 
eleven  years  of  life,  not  more,  and  it  might  live 
eleven  hundred,  so  thick  are  its  walls,  so  mass- 
ive its  towers.  It  has  become  the  symbol  of 
solidity  and  immobility.  The  people  say  pro- 
verbially, "  Solid  as  the  Bastile."  Let  us  enter. 
We  can,  for  it  is  false  that  no  one  penetrates 
its  recesses.     We  can  not  see  the  prisoners,  but 


for  several  years  one  can  visit  the  prison,  and 
many  people  have  visited  it. 

Divers  fortifications  surround  the  castle  proper. 
Beyond  this  first  gate,  there  at  the  end  of  the 
rue  Saint  Antoine,  there  is  a  sort  of  arsenal. 
Forty  thousand  muskets,  it  is  said,  were  there 
lately,  and  twenty  thousand  have  just  been 
sent  to  America.  But  this  gate  is  only  closed 
at  pight,  and  then  two  sentinels  are  placed 
there.  By  day  we  penetrate  freely  into  a  first 
court,  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Bastile.  We 
there  see  barracks  and  the  stables  of  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Let  us  advance.  Here  is  a  moat,  a  draw- 
bridge, a  second  court,  still  an  ante-chamber, 
for  we  are  yet  outside  of  the  massive  pile.  In 
this  second  court  is  the  hotel  of  the  governor, 
a  handsome  mansion  were  it  not  for  its  somber 
environs.  For  the  rest,  if  the  governor  is  well 
lodged  he  is  still  better  paid.  His  revenue  is 
about  a  hundred  thousand  livres,  and  he  has 
nothing  to  do — only  when  the  Bastile  is  taken 
he  will  be  hung. 

But  we  are  before  the  towers.  A  large  moat 
separates  us  from  them.  Here  is  a  bridge  of 
stone,  then  a  draw-bridge,  then  a  body  guard. 
A  gate  opens,  lets  us  pass,  and  then  closes. 
Another  grating.  It  opens,  and  we  are  at  last 
in  a  grand  interior  court,  a  hundred  and  two 
feet  long,  seventy-two  wide.  This  would  be 
handsome  elsewhere,  but  three  towers  to  the 
right,  three  to  the  left,  all  more  than  seventy- 
two  feet  in  hight,  singularly  compass  the  space, 
and  the  great  court  looks  like  a  well.  These 
towers  have  each  their  name.  Here  are  those 
of  the  Chapel  and  the  Treasure,  the  two  eldest, 
captives  themselves,  one  would  say,  in  the  net- 
work of  their  juniors.  This  is  the  tower  of  the 
Comte,  a  name  given  no  one  knows  why ;  that 
of  the  Baziniere,  where  the  prisoner  of  this 
name  was  incarcerated  in  1663;  that  of  the 
Bertaudiere,  where  died  the  Iron  Mask,  and 
finally  that  of  Liberty,  a  colossal  epigram,  of 
which  one  does  not  know  the  origin.  Look  at 
the  clock  which  gives  point  to  this  epigram. 
The  dial-plate  is  ornamented  with  two  figures 
chained  by  the  middle  of  the  body,  by  the  neck, 
by  the  hands  and  feet;  the  chains  form  garlands, 
and  unite  above  in  an  enormous  knot.  It  was 
a  subject  of  regret,  doubtless,  not  to  be  able  to 
chain  time  itself,  that  the  captives  might  not 
have  the  consolation  of  feeling  it  take  its  flight. 
But  the  years  ended  at  the  Bastile  as  elsewhere. 
Victims  and  executioners  will  meet  where  time  is 
no  longer,  and  where  justice  is  for  all.  At  the 
end  of  the  grand  court  is  a  building  quite  new, 
elegant,  coquettish,  surprised  to  find  itself  there. 
An  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  tells  us  that  it 
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was  built  in  17C1,  under  tlie  reign  of  Louis 
XV,  the  Well  Beloved,  and  under  the  ministry 
of  M.  de  Saint  Florentine.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  place,  for  the  Bastile, 
which  will  be  so  badly  defended,  is  reputed  a 
fortress,  and  organized  accordingly.  There  are 
also  several  rooms  reserved  for  the  prisoners 
whom  they  do  not  wish  to  put  in  the  towers. 

We  arrive  at  last,  after  crossing  this  build- 
ing, at  the  second  interior  court,  somber,  damp, 
narrow,  but  not  seeing  ordinarily  other  captives 
than  the  chickens  of  the  governor.  There  fell 
in  1602  the  head  of  the  Marshal  de  Biron,  who 
received  his  sentence  in  the  tower  there,  that 
of  the  corner.  In  that  same  tower  in  1631  the 
Marshal  de  Bassompierre  wrote  his  memoirs,  and 
Sacy  in  1666  translated  the  Bible.  The  other 
tower,  the  last,  is  that  of  the  well.  A  well  is 
really  to  be  found  there. 

Let  us  go  out.  We  have  seen  what  we  can 
see  of  the  Bastile  in  1778.  But  if  we  could  in 
repassing  by  the  great  interior  court  mount  the 
tower  we  see  there  we  would  find  a  prisoner 
brought  there  this  day,  and  the  name  of  this 
prisoner  is  Julian.  He  may  have  seen  twenty- 
five  years,  tall  and  well  made,  with  beautiful 
features,  an  austere  brow,  and  deep  sadness  of 
expression.  What  has  he  done?  He  picked  up 
at  Passy,  before  the  house  of  Franklin,  a  little 
package  of  papers.  On  arriving  at  the  barriers 
of  Paris  he  wished  to  see  what  it  was,  and  while 
he  read  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  he  saw  a  man 
observing  him.  Already  frightened  by  the  first 
lines,  for  he  recognized  a  song  against  the  queen, 
he  put  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  and  this  move- 
ment marked  him  as  an  object  of  suspicion. 
The  policeman  advancing  toward  him,  ordered 
him  to  follow  him.  Conducted  before  ttie  Lieu- 
tenant of  Police,  he  gave  up  the  song,  declaring 
that  he  had  found  it.  The  magistrate,  unwilling 
to  receive  so  common  an  excuse,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  referred  him  to  the  minister 
of  the  house  of  the  king.  The  minister  believed 
no  more  than  the  magistrate  in  the  sincerity  of 
Julian.  One  hour  after,  near  midnight,  Julian 
entered  the  Bastile. 

But  the  Bastile  was  not  a  Bastile  for  him. 
It  was  for  him  a  relief  to  cease  to  be  his  own 
master,  and  to  have  only  to  wait  what  an  all- 
powerful  Will  should  ordain  for  him.  Far,  then, 
from  being  terrified  at  the  thought  of  the  des- 
potism under  whose  grasp  he  felt  himself,  it  was 
with  a  sort  of  pleasure  he  accepted  the  yoke, 
and  this  liberty  of  which  they  had  deprived  him 
he  was  willing  to  lay  down  of  himself.  Fatality, 
like  annihilation,  is  a  kind  of  haven  for  those 
who  know  no  other.  His  resolution  is  taken. 
He  will  not  attempt  to  go  out  of  this  place;  he 


will  not  even  seek  to  profit  by  a  secret  which 
had  dawned  upon  his  apprehension.  Plad  he 
not  recognized  near  the  house  of  Franklin  the 
voice  of  the  Duke  de  Chartres?  Wa.s  it  not 
probable  that  the  song  had  fallen  from  the 
pocket  of  the  prince,  notoriously  the  enemy  of 
the  queen?  There  were,  besides,  five  or  six 
copies,  proof  that  the  prince  had  intended  to 
spread  them.  But  Julian  will  say  nothing.  He 
will  repeat  that  he  has  found  the  papers,  and 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  their  origin.  They  may 
do  with  him  what  they  please. 

The  somber  influence  of  the  place,  however, 
excited  his  imagination,  and  while  he  remained 
on  his  own  account  a  stranger  to  the  terrors 
of  the  Bastile,  he  felt  them  profoundly  for  those 
whom  they  had  consumed,  and  those  whom 
they  were  yet  to  consume.  A  feeble  lamp 
lighted  the  lofty  octagon  room.  Seated  on  the 
side  of  his  bed,  his  arms  crossed,  he  looked 
round  on  the  bare  walls  as  if  he  were  waiting 
for  a  voice  to  reveal  to  him  who  had  lived  in 
this  tomb.  But  what  to  him  were  the  names? 
It  was  not  a  lesson  of  history  that  his  heart 
asked  of  the  Bastile.  He  heard  then  this  voice, 
and,  except  the  names,  it  told  him  enough. 

Here,  said  he,  have  been  slowly  extinguished 
the  hopes  of  the  young  man  and  the  will  of 
the  man  of  riper  years.  Here  the  old  man  has 
lost  the  last  remembrances  of  childhood.  Here 
intelligence  has  become  changed  into  folly. 
Here  all  sentiment  has  become  torture.  Here 
none  are  happy  but  those  who  think  no  more, 
who  feel  no  more.  But  a  long  time  must  elapse 
before  attaining  this  sluggish  peace  of  the  brute 
and  the  plant.  In  vain  the  soul  is  wasted  in 
the  devouring  idleness  of  the  dungeon  ;  it  springs 
up  again  to  be  wasted  anew,  and  Prometheus 
would  have  preferred  his  vulture  to  this  slow 
gnawnng  of  the  worm. 

Thus  lingered  the  time  on  the  dial  of  this 
long  night,  which  had  for  hours,  years — for 
minutes,  months — for  seconds,  w^eeks;  days  were 
not  numbered.  It  was  the  same  ever  begin- 
ning; the  captive  had  not  even  the  joy  of  feel- 
ing himself  grow  old,  and  death  like  men  seemed 
to  forget  him.  Death !  He  knew  not  even 
where  had  been  its  work,  and  whether  the 
names  he  had  kept  in  his  heart  were  the  names 
of  the  living  or  the  dead.  This  is  what  one  of 
them  wrote  in  1752  to  a  minister:  "If  mon- 
seigneur  would  grant  me  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  the  grace  of  hearing  some  news 
of  my  wife,  only  her  name  on  a  card  to  tell  me 
that  she  is  still  in  the  world,  it  is  the  greatest 
consolation  that  I  can  receive,  and  I  wnll  ever 
bless  the  goodness  of  monseigneur." 

Not  to  have  after  all  between  the  living  and 
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one's  self  but  the  good  pleasure  of  a  minister, 
of  a  king  at  most,  of  a  man,  in  every  case  of  a 
simple  man;  and  to  say  to  one's  self,  to  repeat 
twenty  years,  thirty  years,  forty,  perhaps,  that 
that  man  could  with  a  word  restore  to  you  the 
sun,  air,  life,  all;  and  to  know  that  this  man 
is  in  the  bosom  of  glory  and  luxury;  and  to 
burn  to  say  to  him — .  But  silence,  poor  pris- 
oner! He  is  far  off,  and  here  are  thy  walls.  He 
would  be  near  if  he  did  not  listen  to  thee,  per- 
haps better  than  these  stones.  All  that  thou 
wouldst  tell  him  does  he  not  know  it?  And 
he  leaves  thee.  Suffer,  be  silent,  and,  if  thou 
canst,  die, 

[concluded  in  ouk  next.] 
VOICES  FROM  NATURE. 


BY     PROF.     ALEXANDER     WINCHELL. 


WHAT  is  this  which  I  have  opened  from  the 
solid  rock?  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
bivalve  shell,  like  a  clam  or  an  oyster.  I  was 
passing  a  delightful  Summer  day  amid  the 
romantic  scenery  of  Trenton  Falls,  and  broke 
from  the  rocky  wall  of  the  deep-cut  gorge  these 
unexpected  forms.  They  can  not  be  the  shells 
of  oysters  or  clams,  for,  in  the  first  place,  they 
are  only  stone  in  substance,  and,  in  the  next, 
they  are  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from  salt 
water  and  as  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  They  can  not  be  the  petrified  shells  of 
fresh-water  molluscs  like  the  muscles,  because 
the  two  valves  of  the  muscles  are  equal,  and 
they  have  inside  a  rounded  impression  near 
each  extremity  of  the  marginal  border,  showing 
where  the  two  ligaments  were  attached  which 
hold  the  two  valves  of  the  muscle  together.  It 
seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  shell- 
like forms  have  ever  belonged  to  living  animals. 
They  are  mere  "  freaks  of  nature."  Perhaps 
they  have  been  produced  by  "  the  influences  of 
the  stars,"  or,  it  may  be,  there  is  some  myste- 
rious principle  in  the  earth,  which,  by  some 
sort  of  "fermentation,"  produces  these  semblan- 
ces to  living  forms.  Or,  still  again,  as  these 
rocks  existed  before  animals  were  created,  it 
may  be  that  the  Creator  molded  these  lifeless 
shapes  to  serve  as  "  prototypes "  or  "  models " 
from  which  the  living  forms  of  animals  were  to 
be  copied. 

So  reasoned  the  world  prior  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  this  was  when  the  philosopher 
sat  in  his  closet  and  argued  how  things  ought 
to  be  instead  of  going  forth  to  observe  how 
they  actually  are.  We  have  learned  to  study 
Nature  with  a  different  spirit.     Her  phenomena 


are  the  premises  of  our  reasoning  instead  of  its 
conclusions.  We  no  longer  shrink  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  most  lowly  or  unsightly  of  her 
animated  forms,  but  view  rather  the  whole  animal 
creation  as  the  expression  of  a  Divine  thought. 
And  when  we  have  looked  back  into  the  ages  past 
and  studied  the  history  of  races  long  extinct, 
their  logical  succession  in  time  and  their  mutual 
connection  of  fundamental  plan  have  shown  us 
that  one  Intelligence  has  marshaled  the  entire 
procession  which  reaches  from  the  present  back 
into. the  ages  almost  infinite.  The  progressive 
development  of  the  physical  world,  its  success- 
ive adaptations  to  its  successive  populations, 
and  finally  its  special  preparation  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  man,  are  another  series  of  facts,  prov- 
ing that  an  eternal,  intelligent  master  purpose 
has  made  the  whole  creation — the  coherent  re- 
sult of  one  Mind.  What  higher  subject  of  con- 
templation than  the  world-phenomena  which 
express  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator?  What 
nobler  history  to  study  than  the  annals  of  races 
and  revolutions  in  which  the  Almighty  purpose 
and  not  a  human  will  has  been  the  controlling 
power?  What  antiquities  more  awe-inspiring 
than  the  ruins  of  continents  and  the  tombs  of 
races  whose  splendid  dynasties  passed  their 
meridian  and  decline,  while  yet  the  family  of 
Adam  was  in  the  unborn  future,  and  God,  in 
the  awful  solitudes  of  earth,  worked  out  his 
all-embracing  plans?  From  the  elevated  stand- 
point of  modern  science  the  view  before  us  is 
inspiring.  Let  us  thread  a  few  of  the  foot- 
paths leading  up  to  this  enchanting  altitude. 

Go  with  me  first  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Naples.  There,  near  the  ancient  town  of  Puz- 
zuoli,  at  the  head  of  an  indentation  in  the  Ba)^ 
of  Baise,  stand  three  marble  pillars,  forty  feet 
in  bight.  Their  pedestals  are  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  marble  pave- 
ment upon  which  they  stand,  and  which  was  in 
the  second  century  the  floor  of  a  temple,  or, 
perhaps,  of  a  bath-house,  is  sunken  three  feet 
beneath  the  waves.  Six  feet  beneath  this  is 
another  costly  pavement  of  mosaic,  which  must 
have  formed  the  original  floor  of  the  temple. 
What  does  all  this  indicate?  The  foundations 
of  a  temple  would  not  be  laid  nine  feet  beneath 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  must  have  been 
built  upon  the  solid  land.  As  the  land  subsi- 
ded a  new  foundation  was  laid,  and  a  new 
structure  was  reared  above  the  encroaching 
waves.  But  look  upward  and  examine  the  sur- 
face of  the  marble.  For  twelve  feet  above  their 
pedestals  these  pillars  are  smooth  and  unin- 
jured. Above  this  is  a  zone  of  about  nine  feet, 
throughout  which  the  marble  is  perforated  with 
numerous  holes.     Exploring  these  holes  we  find 
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them  to  enlarge  inward,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
each  repose  the  remains  of  a  little  boring 
bivalve  shell — Lithodomus.  This  little  bivalve 
is  the  same  species  which  is  now  inhabiting  the 
adjacent  waters.  We  know  well  its  habits.  It 
does  not  live  in  the  open  water.  It  burrows  in 
the  sand,  or  bores  its  way  into  the  shells  of 
other  molluscs,  or  into  solid  stone.  But  it 
never  climbs  trees  or  marble  columns  to  build 
its  nest  like  a  bird  in  the  air.  How,  then,  does 
it  occur  twenty-three  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water?  There  evidently  has  been  a  time 
when  the  whole  column  to  the  bight  of  these 
Lithodomi  was  submerged.  The  oscillations  of 
the  surface,  therefore,  as  shown  by  these  indi- 
cations, were  first  a  subsidence  and  submergence 
of  the  original  foundation,  requiring  the  con- 
struction of  the  second  one  six  feet  above  the 
other — the  continuation  of  the  subsidence  till 
the  original  pavement  was  twenty-seven  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  at  which  depth  it  remained 
a  suffi.cient  time  for  the  little  stone-borers  to 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  pillars — a  w^ork 
which  they  required  a  lifetime  to  accomplish. 
Next  occurred  an  elevation,  raising  the  Lithod- 
omi out  of  the  water,  and  thus  ending  their 
existence.  Nor  is  this  all.  Observations  made 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  show 
that  the  foundations  of  this  temple  are  again 
sinking  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per  year. 

Such  an  example  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  question  of  past  geological  changes.  It 
establishes  the  doctrine  of  the  unstable  condition 
of  the  land.  The  rock  is  no  longer  the  emblem 
of  firmness  and  stabiliiy.  We  have  here  a 
monument  which  perpetuates  the  remembrance 
of  secular  oscillations  in  the  level  of  a  continent. 
The  little  Lithodomus  has  graven  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  the  marble  pillar  even  at  the  cost  of 
its  own  life.  Such  care  has  Providence  ever 
exercised  to  leave  in  our  hands  a  key  by  which 
to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  the  past  ages. 

It  is  established,  then,  that  the  level  of  a 
continent  may  vary — that  its  shores  may  be 
submerged,  and  that  at  a  subsequent  period 
they  may  rise  again  from  the  waves.  But  the 
doctrine  does  not  rest  upon  an  isolated  example. 
The  oscillations  recorded  upon  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  are  only  a  clear  and 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  proofs 
which  exist  upon  every  shore.  The  columns  of 
other  temples  are  in  a  similar  manner  found 
submerged.  Roman  roads  have  been  discovered 
many  feet  under  water.  Ancient  sea-coasts  have 
been  observed  far  inland.  On  this  continent 
the  shore  line  of  the  Atlantic  is  experiencing  a 
series  of  slow,  undulatory  movements.  Along 
the  coast  of  New  Jersev  the  sea  has  encroached 


within  sixty  years  upon  the  sites  of  former 
habitations,  and  entire  forests  have  been  pros- 
trated by  the  inundation.  In  the  harbor  of 
Nantucket  the  upright  stumps  of  trees  are 
found  eight  feet  below  the  lowest  tide  with 
their  roots  still  buried  in  their  native  soil. 
Similar  ruins  of  ancient  submarine  forests  occur 
on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
Cape  Cod,  and  again  at  Portland.  In  the  region 
of  the  St.  Croix  River,  separating  Maine  from 
New  Brunswick,  the  coast  has  been  raised, 
carrying  deposits  of  recent  shells  and  sea-weeda 
in  one  instance  to  the  hight  of  twenty-eight 
feet  above  the  present  surface  of  the  sea.  The 
island  of  Grand  Manan,  oflf  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix  River,  is  slowly  rotating  on  an  axis,  so 
that  while  the  south  side  is  gradually  dippmg 
beneath  the  waves,  the  north  is  lifted  into  high 
bluffs.  Near  the  River  St.  John  is  an  area  of 
twenty  square  miles  containing  marine  shells 
and  plants  recently  elevated  from  the  sea.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  here  the  shore 
is  experiencing  another  subsidence.  The  north 
side  of  Nova  Scotia  is  sinking  while  the  south 
is  rising,  insomuch  that  breakers  now  appear 
off  the  southern  coast  in  places  safely  navigable 
years  ago.  The  ancient  city  of  Louisburg  on 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  another  testimony 
to  the  uneasy  condition  of  the  land.  This  place 
was  once  the  stronghold  of  France  in  America, 
and  had  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world. 
It  was  well  fortified,  and  had  a  population  of 
twenty  thousand  souls  within  its  walls.  It  was 
destroyed  daring  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
and  the  inhabitants  dispersed.  But  Nature  had 
herself  ordained  its  abandonment.  The  rock  on 
which  the  brave  General  Wolfe  landed  has 
nearly  disappeared.  The  sea  now  flows  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  sites  once  inhab- 
ited have  become  the  ocean's  bed.  In  1822 
the  entire  coast  of  Chili  was  elevated  to  a 
hight  varying  from  two  to  seven  feet — an  ex- 
tent equal  to  half  the  area  of  France  having 
been  lifted  up  bodily.  In  1831  an  island — since 
called  Graham's  Island — sprang  from  the  bed 
of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Sicily  and  the 
site  of  ancient  Carthage.  This  island  is  now 
again  but  a  sunken  reef. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  records  of  conti- 
nental oscillations  are  not  confined  to  sea-coast 
lines,  but  may  be  detected  along  our  lakes  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers.  If  such  changes 
occur  in  a  lifetime,  what  may  not  a  slow  sub- 
sidence or  elevation  amount  to  in  the  course  of 
a  thousand  years?  A  depression  in  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  of  only  three  hundred 
feet  would  admit  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.     A  trifling 
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depression  of  Northern  Illinois  would  furnish  an 
outlet  to  the  Gulf  for  Lakes  Michigan,  Superior, 
and  Huron.  A  depression  of  one  thousand  feet 
would  submerge  all  the  Southern  and  Western 
States. 

How  easy,  then,  in  view  of  facts  which  every 
body  can  observe,  to  admit  the  geological  doc- 
trine of  the  former  submergence  of  all  the  conti- 
nents! The  shells  broken  from  the  wall  of  the 
gorge  at  Trenton  Falls,  though  unlike  any  fresh 
water  forms,  are  still  the  kindred  of  beings 
now  living  in  the  Atlantic,  and  with  the  evi- 
dence before  us  we  can  not  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  dominion  of  the  sea  once  extended  over 
the  Empire  State.  As  the  relics  of  Roman 
dominion  are  found  in  England,  and  France, 
and  Germany,  and  Palestine,  and  nobody  ques- 
tions the  evidence  of  these  relics,  so  the  antiq- 
uities of  old  ocean  have  been  exhumed  from 
the  soil  of  thirty-four  States;  and  who  shall 
now  perpetrate  the  folly  of  denying  to  one  em- 
pire the  universality  which  every  body  concedes 
to  the  other? 

So  reasoned  Fracastoro  when,  in  1517,  the 
exhumation  of  a  multitude  of  curious  petrifac- 
tions at  Verona,  in  Italy,  had  aroused  the  spec- 
ulations of  numerous  writers.  But  his  reason- 
able suggestion  was  too  bold  for  the  philosophy 
of  that  age,  and  Fracastoro  was  stamped  a 
heretic  by  that  Papal  orthodoxy  which  perse- 
cuted also 

"  The  starry  Galileo  with  his  woes." 

II. 

It  required  a  century  to  gain  the  credence  of 
the  world  to  the  suggestion  of  Fracastoro. 
This  point  gained  it  took  a  century  and  a  half 
to  overthrow  the  popular  belief  that  the  inhu- 
mation of  fossil  remains  was  all  effected  at  the 
time  of  the  Mosaic  deluge.  But  few  observa- 
tions of  the  nature  of  those  already  cited  had 
at  this  period  been  made,  With  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  oscillations  which  are  going 
on  in  the  comparative  level  of  continents  and 
oceans,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument 
who  can  still  deny  that  our  beautiful  prairies 
have  for  ages  instead  of  months  been  the  bed 
of  a  sea  which  rolled  its  surges  from  the  Adiron- 
dacks  on  the  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges 
on  the  west.  Admitting  the  deluge  of  Noah 
to  have  been  universal,  were  the  agencies  in 
operation  during  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  days 
of  its  continuance  sufficienly  energetic  to  accu- 
mulate sediments  twenty  miles  in  thickness  in 
that  brief  period?  This  is  a  conclusion  which 
all  our  observations  contradict  instead  of  sus- 
taining. And  then  consider  the  myriads  of 
organic  remains  entombed   in   these  sediments. 


Their  number  is  fifteen  or  twenty  times  as  great 
as  that  of  all  existing  animals,  and  no  evidence 
exists  that  the  waters  of  the  Mosaic  flood  were 
so  immensely  populous,  nor  that  they  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  sweep  from  existence  cubic 
miles  of  aquatic  forms.  And  again,  four-fifths 
of  the  fossil  species  are  now  extinct,  and  if 
they  were  exterminated  by  the  deluge  the  ob- 
jector to  theological  teaching  trips  his  own  feet, 
for  Moses  says  that  Noah  preserved  pairs  of 
"  all  flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life,  and 
of  every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth."  Finally, 
if  the  deluge  was  universal  and  "  the  mountains 
were  covered,"  how  could  a  hundred  thousand 
feet  of  sediment  be  deposited  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days — or  at  the  rate  of  one-eighth  of 
a  mile  a  day — in  the  valleys  and  along  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  and  not  a  particle  to 
be  left  upon  their  granite  summits? 

More  illogical  still  is  the  position  of  some 
modern  objectors  that  God  created  every  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust  as  we  find  it.  We 
must  thus  ignore  the  indications  of  every  one 
of  a  myriad  facts.  As  well  deny  that  human 
hands  built  the  Roman  aqueduct  or  made  the 
pottery  exhumed  from  buried  cities  or  Indian 
mounds.  As  well  avow  our  disbelief  that  Ve- 
suvius ejected  the  lavas  which  incrust  its  sides — 
that  the  lightning  has  struck  the  riven  oak — 
that  the  pebble  upon  the  sea-shore  has  been 
rounded  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  or  that  the 
vacated  shell  by  its  side  was  not  long  since  the 
home  of  an  animal  enjoying  its  existence  in  the 
brine.  Such  a  belief  is  to  contradict  all  appear- 
ances— to  reject  that  which  is  most  probable 
and  almost  demonstrable  for  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  all  our  observation.  It  would  be  but 
a  waste  of  ink  to  refute  conceits  that  have  been 
a  thousand  times  refuted. 

A  large  part  of  the  solid  crust  of  our  globe 
has,  therefore,  passed  through  an  ablution  in 
the  sea.  Particle  by  particle,  grain  by  grain, 
pebble  by  pebble  has  been  worn  from  the  pre- 
existing rocks,  and  after  being  rolled  to  and  fro 
for  ages  by  the  surges  of  the  sea,  has  found  its 
way  to  the  deep  and  quiet  ocean-bed.  There 
layers  innumerable  have  been  piled  upon  it. 
Some  of  the  agencies  of  nature  have  solidified 
the  vast  accumulations  of  sediment;  an  earth- 
quake throe  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  con- 
tinent, over  which  the  mighty  mutations  of  a 
geological  epoch  have  swept  in  grandeur  which 
no  human  eye  was  yet  created  to  contemplate ; 
then,  in  the  preappointed  order  of  Providence, 
man  came  upon  the  earth,  and  to-day,  after  the 
lapse  of  an  interval  of  time  which  to  human 
apprehension  is  infinite,  we  split  open  the  solid 
layer,  and  behold  !    the  very  pebble  or  granite 
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which  was  loosed  from  the  primitive  rock  in 
the  dim  ages  of  the  earth's  history,  which  reach 
far  back  into  the  eternity  of  God!  And  by  its 
side  is  a  form — an  animal  form — clearly  an  ani- 
mal form ;  but  if  we  search  the  world  through 
we  shall  not  find  its  like  among  existing  beings. 
It  is  a  strange  and  uncouth  form.  It  was  one 
of  the  earliest  representatives  of  organization 
upon  our  globe.  Here,  in  deep  ocean  solitudes, 
it  lived  and  sported  its  day — monarch,  perhaps, 
of  an  empire  thrice  the  extent  of  Alexander's. 
And  here  it  perished — its  entire  lineage  per- 
ished. Not  a  solitary  individual  has  survived, 
and  there  is  not  a  living  being  upon  all  the 
earth  or  in  all  the  wide  realm  of  the  ocean 
with  which  we  may  compare  this  anomalous 
vestige  and  determine  how  it  stood  related  to 
other  beings.  Not  one,  I  said;  but  the  faithful 
explorations  of  the  forgotten  zoologist  have 
brought  to  light  a  solitary  family  which  has  in- 
herited the  outr6  forms  of  this  primeval  ances- 
tor. So  do  we  find  the  mute  monarchs  of  the 
ancient  continents  and  seas  represented  in  mod- 
ern courts  by  a  few  obscure  individuals  still 
bearing  the  quaint  livery  of  their  antiquated 
ancestors.  Thus  do  we  often  witness  the  re- 
motest past  united  to  the  present  by  single 
links,  and  thus  do  we  learn  the  identity  of  that 
Intelli^'ence  whose  finger-marks  remain  upon 
the  ruins  of  past  geological  epochs,  and  whose 
wisdom  and  benevolence  have  beautified  the 
landscapes  which  we  daily  admire. 

But  water  has  not  been  the  only  purifier  of 
the  materials  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  I 
spoke  of  "preexisting  rocks"  from  which  the 
pebble  had  been  broken  by  the  violence  of  time. 
These  have  been  purified  by  fire.  Every-where 
do  we  find  these  massive  crystalline  rocks  rest- 
ing beneath  the  entire  series  of  those  which 
have  been  accumulated  in  the  form  of  sediments 
from  water,  and  which  have  buried  in  their 
common  sepulcher  the  hordes  of  earth's  pre- 
adamite  existences.  These  foundation  granites 
are  bearing  upon  their  Atlantean  shoulders  the 
weight  of  twenty  miles  of  solid  strata.  They 
contain  no  organic  remains.  They  exhibit  no 
evidence  of  having  been  produced  from  sedi- 
ment. They  bear  the  marks  of  fire.  The  de- 
vouring element  has  caused  their  stubborn  sides 
to  yield.  They  have  been  in  a  molten  condi- 
I  tion.  You  may  take  a  fragment  and  fuse  it  in 
a  furnace  and  on  suffering  it  to  cool  under  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  in  which  the  rock 
has  been  placed  it  resumes  its  rock-like  aspect. 
Marks  of  heat  are  all  about  these  granites  and 
their  associates;  wherever  they  have  come  in 
contact  with  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin,  the 
latter  are  scorched  and  reddened.     In  many  cases 


they  have  been  actually  fused.  A  sandstone 
has  been  converted  into  quartz,  a  shale  into  a 
micaceous,  semi-crystalline  bed,  a  limestone  into 
statuary  marble,  and  all  the  vestiges  of  living 
forms  which  these  strata  inclosed  have  been 
withered  up  and  dissipated  by  the  touch  of 
fire. 

These  underlying  crystalline  masses  are  not 
confined  to  the  deep-seated  regions  of  the  earth's 
crust.  We  find  them  thrusting  their  heads  up 
through  the  ruptured  strata  which  repose  upon 
their  flanks.  Higher  even  than  the  highest 
summits  formed  by  the  stratified  rocks,  these 
foundation  masses  rear  their  bold,  granitic  heads. 
From  these  cold,  serene  altitudes  they  seem  to 
look  down  with  dignified  complacence  upon  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  which  brings  consterna- 
tion to  the  landscape  below,  but  fails  to  ascend 
to  those  frigid,  breathless  summits  which  every 
living  thing  has  equally  failed  to  scale. 

Many  of  these  sublime  pinnacles  were  reared 
before  ever  a  particle  of  sediment  had  been  pro- 
duced, or  even  the  world-embracing  sea  had 
descended  from  the  regions  of  space  around  the 
earth.  From  their  high  stations  they  have 
watched  the  procession  of  all  subsequent  events, 
and  while  race  after  race  has  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared, they  have  stood  calm  spectators,  un- 
changed by  the  myriad  vicissitudes  of  eternity. 
Others  were  still  the  level  floor  of  the  ocean 
when  the  oldest  sediments  began  to  accumulate 
upon  them.  In  some  subsequent  age  a  mighty 
force  has  raised  them  with  their  load  of  sedi- 
ments above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  tempests 
of  succeeding  ages  have  stripped  them  of  their 
sedimentary  coverings,  and  they  stand  revealed 
to  the  light  of  day.  In  other  cases  the  tension 
of  the  upheaved  strata  has  caused  them  to  break 
along  the  crest  of  a  new-formed  ridge.  A 
chasm  a  mile  in  depth  has  opened  down  to  the 
molten  rock  below.  The  fiery  sea  has  risen  to 
the  lips  of  the  fissure,  and  even  escaped  in  a 
consuming  and  terrific  overflow.  In  other  cases 
such  an  eruption  has  occurred  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  an  entire  oceanic  basin 
has  been  converted  into  a  seething  caldron,  in 
which  fish  and  oysters,  sea  urchins  and  lobsters, 
corallines  and  sea-weeds  have  been  cooked 
together  into  a  Titanian  mess  of  soup.  Entire 
races  have  thus  been  exterminated,  and  when 
the  elements  subsided  again  to  a  quiet  condition 
the  waters  have  been  repeopled  with  countless 
multitudes  of  beings  exactly  adapted  to  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  earth — not  repeti- 
tions of  the  forms  just  exterminated,  but  orig- 
inal conceptions,  new  ideas  from  the  infinite 
resources  of  nature,  and  3'et  not  fundamentally 
different,   but    united    to    the   old    by   such    an 
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identity  of  fundamental  plan  as  to  convince  us 

HOME  "  ON  FURLOUGH." 

that    the    Intelligence    which    presided    in    the 
former  epoch  survived  the   catastrophes  which 
brought  death  to   all  terrestrial  existence,  and 

BY    E  L  I,  K  N     E  .     MACK. 

continued  to  prosecute  his  unchanged  purposes 
through  succeeding  epochs. 

I  WATCHED  him  'mid  the  social  throng, 

That  gallant  soldier  boy, 
Around  him  floated  laugh  and  song 

And  sparkled  smiles  of  joy; 

Thus    fire   and   water   in    their   ever-varying 

operations  have  been  the  principal  agencies  by 
which  nature  has  wrought  out  the  great  phys- 

His brow  was  thoughtful,  and  his  eye 
Seemed  looking  away  far 

ical  results   upon  which  we  daily  gaze  with  a 

To  where  the  white  tents  gleaming  lie 

familiarity  which  causes  us  to  forget  that  these 

Beneath  the  evening  star. 

safe  and   solid  foundations  on  which  we  build 

Methought  he  heard  the  clarion's  swell 

cities,  and  to  which  we   gain  a  title  with  our 

Amid  the  music's  breath  ; 

hard-earned  gold,  are  but  the  ruins  of  preexist- 

His country's  summons — who  could  tell? — 

ing  hills,  and  valleys,  and  plains  in  which  are 

To  victory  or  death! 

entombed  the  long-forgotten  relics  of  the  brute 

His  cheek  from  recent  sickness  whit 

nations   which   preceded    us    in    the   possession 

To  pity's  heart  appealed, 

of  the  earth. 

But  in  his  eyes  there  flashed  a  light 

• ^OOO-a 

Fit  for  the  battle-field. 

THE  END. 

Back  to  the  present  scene  returns 

His  spirit  traveling  fast, 
With  gaze  that  more  intensely  burns 

BV     LUELLA     CLARK. 

Since  it  may  be  his  last. 
Upon  a  sister's  face  it  rests — 

So  the  long,  sad  life  is  ended; 

Do  not  weep, 

How  tender  is  its  light! 

Do  not  grudge  the  weary  eyelids 

It  casts  on  the  assembled  guests 

Balm  of  sleep. 

A  mute,  a  sad  "  good-night." 

Hush !  and  do  not  wish  to  wake  her 

Away  from  home,  from  all  that  's  dear, 

From  her  rest; 

He  on  the  morrow  goes; 

Freer  now  than  you  could  make  her, 

0,  Father,  bless  the  volunteer, 

This  is  best. 

And  save  us  from  our  foes! 

Do  not  fret  so  at  her  stillness; 

■ oCOOo 

Dark  and  rough 

THE  "WINTER  TEMPEST. 

"Was  her  pathway — hath  she  known  not 

Toil  enough  ? 
Pale  lips — hands  forever  folded — 

BY    MARY     E.     WILCOX. 

This  is  all ; 

The  Winter  twilight  is  fading. 

Vex  her  soul  not  with  the  anguish 

And  down  from  the  frozen  North 

Of  your  call. 

The  great  invisible  tempest 
Is  rushing  mightily  forth ; 

Do  not  press  her  brow  with  kisses ; 

I  hear  afar  on  the  mountains 

What  avail 

His  terrible  monotone, 

Is  to  her  your  lavish  loving? 

As  I  sit  in  the  deepening  darkness — 

Did  you  fail 

Alone,  dear  friend,  alone. 

In  the  years  when  love  could  cheer  her? 

The  heaped-up  snows  of  the  hill-side                         / 

Do  not  weep — 

In  his  sti'ong  right  hand  he  lifts, 

If  you  helped  thus  once  to  tire  her, 

And  lightly  hurls  and  shatters 

Let  her  sleep. 

The  heavy  mountainous  drifts, 

Far  beyond,  now,, all  your  loving 

Till  the  dust  of  their  shivering  fragments 

Or  your  hate, 

Have  blotted  the  sunset's  red. 

Vain  to  mourn  your  dearth  of  kindness — 

And  the  very  stars  of  heaven 

It  is  late. 

Have  hidden  away  in  dread. 

All  your  error,  all  her  grieving. 

He  shakes  the  rattling  windows, 

Who  can  tell? 

He  calls  through  the  solemn  gloom; 

Drop  the  burden  of  your  sorrow — 

I  can  feel  his  chilling  presence 

It  is  well. 

In  this  lonely,  desolate  room ; 
But  I  think  of  the  Summer  coming, 

-OOOo 

And  of  clover-fields  unmown, 

The  good  are  better  made  by  ill, 

As  I  sit  in  the  Wint'ry  darkness — 

As  odors  crushed  are  sweeter  still —Rogers. 

Alone,  dear  friends,  alone. 
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NUMBER   VII. 

WOMANLY   DEPORTMENT. 


M 


Y  DEAR 


We  have  not  been  unmind- 


ful that  this  is  the  anniversary  of  your 
birthday.  We  have  been  with  you  in  spirit, 
blessing  in  our  hearts  our  absent  daughter,  and 
wishing  you,  with  all  the  fervor  of  parental 
affection,  every  spiritual  and  temporal  blessing. 
I  doubt  not  that  with  the  opening  day  you  lifted 
your  grateful  heart  to  God  in  unison  with  Charles 
Wesley's  joyous  strain — 

"God  of  my  life,  to  thee 

My  cheerful  voice  I  raise ; 
Thy  goodness  bade  me  be, 

And  still  prolongs  my  days; 
I  see  my  natal  hour  return, 
And  bless  the  day  that  I  was  born." 

On  this  anniversary  of  your  natal  day,  and 
amid  the  serious  meditations  in  which  I  feel 
assured  you  have  indulged,  it  has  doubtless 
occurred  to  you  that  you  should  now  begin 
earnestly  to  cultivate  the  graver  thoughts  and 
occupations  of  womanhood.  In  truth,  your  let- 
ters have  already  indicated  that  this  further 
development  of  your  character  is  in  progress. 
This  is  well,  and  I  rejoice  over  it.  I  should 
have  been  pained  had  I  seen  no  greater  earn- 
estness of  purpose,  no  fuller  appreciation  of 
your  responsibilities,  and  no  deeper  solicitude 
about  worthily  filling  your  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  active  life  as  you  grew  in  knowledge 
and  in  years. 

You  stand  now,  my  dear ,  on  the  thresh- 
old of  womanhood — at  the  door  of  a  temple 
which  Christianity  has  sanctified  to  all  virtuous 
and  ennobling  influences.  I  would  have  you 
enter,  not  with  abruptness  and  temerity,  but 
with  deliberation,  calmness,  and  dignity,  carry- 
ing with  you  at  every  step  the  truly-feminine 
virtues  of  modesty,  tenderness,  and  grace. 
Neither  vigor  of  intellect  nor  the  accomplish- 
ments of  education  will  atone  for  the  lack  of 
these.  They  are  as  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  womanhood  as  strength  is  to  the  maturity 
of  manhood.  Some  one  has  well  said  that  as 
no  amount  of  refinement  and  tenderness  in  a 
man  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  strength 
bodily,  mental,  and  moral,  so  no  amount  of 
strong-mindedness  in  a  woman  can  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  these  virtues.  They  are,  in 
fact,  your  social  life,  the  source  of  your  best  and 
most  potent  influences.  Modesty  is  woman's 
natural  safeguard,  a  sensitiveness,  an  intuition, 
which  makes  her  withdraw  herself  from   every 
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thing  that  has  danger  in  it,  warning  her  to 
shun  every  thing  that  is  hurtful,  and  ever  tend- 
ing to  keep  her  within  her  own  true  womanly 
sphere.  Tenderness  makes  a  woman  promptly 
responsive  to  all  generous  and  gentle  impulses, 
giving  "  quickness  to  her  sympathies,  softness  to 
her  judgments,  and  devotedness  to  her  love,  in- 
clining her  ever  to  charity  rather  than  to  rigor, 
to  mercy  rather  than  to  severity."  Grace  is  an 
instinctive  aptitude,  a  quick  sense  of  what  is 
becoming,  which  inspires  woman's  every  word 
and  movement  with  a  beautiful  propriety. 
These  three  are  God's  gift  to  your  sex — they 
are  native,  not  acquired — but  they  will  bear 
culture,  and  will  marvelously  repay  it,  yielding 
a  bounteous  harvest  of  sincere  admiration  and 
esteem.  They  are  the  vital  essence  of  woman- 
hood, giving  it  all  its  bloom  and  perfume,  and 
clothing  it  in  irresistible  influence. 

Bearing  these  thoughts  in  mind,  you  will  not 
find  it  difficult  to  walk  circumspectly  in  the 
path  that  is  opening  before  you.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, warn  you  that  there  is  a  spurious  mod- 
esty abroad  at  the  present  day,  an  affectation 
of  a  super-delicacy  and  super-purity,  which,  its 
high  pretensions  notwithstanding,  is  but  the 
offspring  and  evidence  of  a  mind  that  is  really 
corrupt  and  an  imagination  which  is  depraved 
and  impure.  There  is  startling  truth  in  the 
maxim — and  also  in  its  converse — "  To  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure."  It  is  a  forcible  rebuke  of 
that  affectation  of  which  I  speak,  and  which 
demonstrates  its  immodesty  by  its  too  ready  sus- 
picion or  fancied  detection  of  indelicacy  where  a 
truly-pure  mind  would  see  none.  Indeed,  these 
super-sensitive  women  overact  their  part,  and 
thereby  lay  themselves  open  to  suspicion.  In- 
nocence in  woman  needs  not  the  aid  of  ostenta- 
tion; like  integrity  in  man,  it  rests  in  its  own 
consciousness. 

A  certain  degree  of  reserve  will  now  become 
you.  An  old  divine  says,  "  A  discreet  reserve, 
like  the  distance  kept  by  royal  personages,  con- 
tributes to  maintain  the  proper  deference."  This 
is  undoubtedly  true.  Women  can  make  their 
society  too  cheap,  and  I  would  not  have  ycni 
fall  into  the  error.  Most  of  our  pleasures  are 
prized  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  we  experi- 
ence in  obtaining  them.  Never  in  society  or 
even  among  select  and  intimate  friends  so  far 
forget  yourself  as  to  drop  that  nice  decorum  of 
speech,  manners,  and  appearance  which  is  ex- 
pected from  your  sex  and  especially  at  your  age. 
Sedate  manners  and  a  cheerful  temper  should 
mark  all  your  social  intercourse.  "  Reverence 
thyself,"  though  a  heathen  maxim,  is  a  safe  rule, 
and  especially  so  for  woman.  She  who  does  not 
reverence  herself  must  not  expect  others  to  show 
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her  deference.  Be  careful  to  maintain  a  becom- 
iBg  dignity  and  reserve,  and  your  company  will 
be  sought  after  by  the  discreet  and  virtuous, 
which  is  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid 

to  any  woman.     I  do  not  mean,  my  dear , 

that  you  are  to  be  girlishly  bashful  and  shy,  or 
that  you  are  to  be  proud  or  distant  in  your  social 
intercourse.  Nor  do  I  object  to  sprightliness 
and  freedom  when  supported  by  good  sense  and 
chastened  by  decency.  On  the  contrary,  I  admit 
that  dullness  and  insipidity,  moroseness  and  rigor, 
are  dead  weights  on  every  kind  of  social  inter- 
course. But  I  would  have  you  so  deport  your- 
self with  all  gentleness  and  sobriety  as  to  win 
that  respectful  deference  which  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  your  sex  to  receive  and  the  delight  of 
ours  worthily  to  pay.  Avoid,  therefore,  the  fri- 
volities of  speech  and  manners  which  are  too  com- 
mon with  your  sex  at  the  present  day.  Levity 
of  deportment,  however  much  it  may  please  for 
a  while,  never  wins  cordial  and  permanent  esteem. 
I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  see  a  young 
woman  carry  her  bashfulness  too  far  than  that 
she  should  pique  herself  upon  the  freedom  of  her 
manners.  Unfeminine  boldness  is,  I  think,  one 
of  the  most  marked  faults  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. It  has  done  much  to  destroy  respect  for 
virtue,  and  to  weaken  that  commanding  influence 
for  good  which  those  of  your  sex  and  age  ought 
to  exert  and  were  wont  to  possess.  Men,  it  is 
true,  are  often  dazzled  for  a  while  by  youth, 
vivacity,  and  beauty,  but  they,  nevertheless, 
have  their  hours  of  sober  thought,  when  they 
look  upon  you  with  a  cooler  eye  and  a  closer  in- 
spection than  you  suppose.  At  any  rate  the 
majesty  of  your  sex  is  sure  to  suffer  by  being 
seen  too  frequently  and  too  familiarly.  "  So 
long  as  women  govern  themselves,"  says  a  lively 
writer,  "  by  the  exact  rules  of  prudence  and 
modesty,  their  luster  is  like  that  of  the  meridian 
sun  in  its  clearness,  which,  though  less  approach- 
able, is  considered  more  glorious;  but  when  they 
decline  from  this  they  are  like  that  sun  in  a 
cloud,  which,  though  safelier  gazed  upon,  is  not 
half  so  bright." 

Remember,  also,  my  dear  ,  that  to  God 

you  are  responsible  for  the  preservation  in  all  its 
power  of  that  wonderful  influence  over  our  sex 
with  which  he  has  endowed  you.  This  marvelous 
attribute  of  womanhood,  and  the  responsibilities 
it  involves,  can  not  be  overestimated.  I  fear 
they  are  seldom  sufflciently  appreciated.  No 
doubt  the  influence  of  the  sexes  is  reciprocal, 
but  yours  is  immensely  the  greatest.  Your 
power  in  this  respect  is  all  but  unlimited. 
"  How  often,"  says  one,  "  have  I  seen  a  company 
of  men  who  were  disposed  to  be  riotous,  checked 
all  at  onoe  into  decency  by  the  accidental  en- 


trance of  an  amiable  woman !"  It  is  by  the  in- 
fluence of  your  sex,  and  more  especially  when 
virtue  and  piety  have  sanctified  your  power,  that 
men's  hearts  are  molded,  habits  of  courtesy  are 
formed,  a  pleasing  urbanity  is  acquired,  and  a 
disrelish  is  felt  for  violent  passions,  coarse  jests, 
and  indelicate  language  of  all  kinds.  "Where 
you  awaken  honorable  love  your  sway  is  almost 
absolute.  You  can  guide  the  wayward,  calm 
the  restless,  and  reclaim  the  erring.  You  are, 
therefore,  as  a  Christian  woman,  under  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  avoid  every  thing  that 
would  impair  the  power  and  purity  of  that  influ- 
ence, and  to  seek  after  every  thing  that  can  in- 
crease them.  I  would  have  you  set  before  your- 
self the  best  standards  of  your  sex.  Emulate 
their  example.  Cultivate  every  amiable  and 
noble  quality  that  is  adapted  to  your  state  or 
that  can  insure  the  affection  and  preserve  the 
importance  to  which  you  were  born.  Take  no 
part  in  idle  gossip,  in  profitless  discourse  about 
dress  and  fashion,  but  let  your  conversation  be 
as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Seek  the 
society  of  women  of  cheerful  piety,  good  sense, 
and  useful  lives.  Add  every  useful  accomplish- 
ment to  those  you  already  possess,  and  especially 
be  careful  to  keep  alive  your  taste  for  domestic 
occupations.  It  will  hereafter  be  worth  more  to 
you  than  great  riches.  A  knowledge,  I  mean  a 
practical  knowledge,  of  domestic  affairs  and  their 
management  is  both  honorable  and  profitable  for 
any  woman,  I  care  not  how  great  her  wealth  or 
how  high  her  social  position. 

There  is  but  one  subject  further  that  I  need  just 
now  counsel  you  upon.  There  is  a  saying  that 
"princes  and  young  women  seldom  hear  the 
truth."  Flattery  you  have  often  heard,  possibly 
sometimes  with  a  not  unwilling  ear.  From 
henceforth  discountenance  and  frown  it  down. 
Little  of  the  adulation  to  which  young  women 
are  treated  is  worth  a  moment's  regard.  The 
blunt  candor  of  incivility  is  really  entitled  to 
more  respect  and  consideration.  The  habitual 
flatterer  is  never  to  be  trusted.  In  your  absence 
he  would  in  all  probability  not  open  his  lips  to 
defend  you  when  maligned,  or  in  your  distress 
lift  a  finger  to  aid  you.  You  can  not,  of  course, 
always  take  umbrage  at  a  graceful  or  well-turned 
compliment.  But  you  can  in  a  thousand  ways 
manifest  your  dislike  of  mere  flattery,  and  by  so 
doing  5''0U  will  raise  yourself  in  the  esteem  of  the 
honest  and  good. 

Let  me  add,  what  the  authority  of  God's  Word 
and  the  experience  of  society  both  confirm, 
"  Favor  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain ;  but  a 
woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be 
praised." 

Your  afi'ectionate  father. 
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NUMBER   V. 


Lanswood  Parsonage,  Aug.  20,  18 — . 

YESTERDAY  I  exchanged  with  brother  Sutler, 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  Oldtown.  Though 
his  people  are  extraordinarily  opposed  to  an  itin- 
erant ministry,  they  change  their  preachers 
oftener  than  their  Methodist  brethren.  Brother 
Sutler  is  the  fifth  pastor  they  have  had  during 
the  last  six  years.  I  think  I  like  our  sort  of 
itinerating  the  best,  for  it  is  a  system.  We  can 
feel  the  solid  ground  under  our  feet,  and  are  not 
expecting  earthquakes  to  break  out  in  every 
direction.  I  should  not  feel  easy  a  moment  if 
the  length  of  my  pastorate  in  a  place  depended 
on  the  caprice  of  the  people. 

Brother  Sutler  is  a  good  man  and  a  fluent 
speaker  or  reader,  but  is  not  thoroughly  educa- 
ted, if  I  may  judge  from  Mary's  report  of  the 
high-sounding  and  far-fetched  adjectives  which 
garnished  his  discourse.  A  simple-hearted  broth- 
er, who  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and 
whose  acquired  knowledge  is  of  very  limited  ex- 
tent, told  me  that  he  called  that  preacher  "  drefFul 
smart,"  but  I  have  yet  to  find  a  good  scholar  who 
is  addicted  to  the  use  of  unintelligible  language. 

Mary  was  unable  to  attend  the  morning  serv- 
ice, but  during  lunch  brother  Sutler  gave  her  a 
sketch  of  the  sermon  she  had  lost,  and  its  mani- 
fest efiect  upon  the  people.  Knowing  the  sedate, 
non-committal  character  of  our  audience,  she 
was  a  little  surprised  to  hear  of  the  sorrowful 
tears  and  joyous  smiles  which  the  discourse  had 
elicited,  and  disposed  to  think  with  the  good 
man  that,  independently  of  the  close,  sultry  air 
of  the  dog-days,  they  had  "  had  a  most  melting 
season." 

She  sympathized  in  his  apprehensions  that  he 
might  be  quite  "  shut  up  in  the  afternoon,  as  a 
reaction  generally  followed  such  extraordinary  en- 
largement." At  such  times,  when  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  express  £t  "  single  consecutive  idea," 
he  was  afraid  he  expressed  himself  "metonym- 
ically." 

Mary,  though  a  little  mystified,  agreed  with 
him,  but  she  owned  to  me  that  she  was  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  how  the  correct  reading  of  a  manu- 
script could  be  affected  by  the  reader's  frame 
of  mind.  My  little  wife  has  a  kind  heart,  but 
I  doubted  the  genuineness  of  her  sympathy  on 
this  occasion.  One  look  into  her  eyes  assured 
me  that  the  twinkling  in  them  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  tears. 

I  said  nothing.     I  never  encourage  criticism 


of  pulpit  effort.  I  think  if  it  was  my  privilege 
to  hear  the  Word  instead  of  preaching  it  I  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  crumbs  from  the  Master's 
table.  I  think  I  should  feel  that  the  least 
gifted  of  the  Lord's  embassadors  had  a  message 
for  me.  I  feel  too  truly  my  own  short-comings 
to  look  with  a  curious  eye  into  the  faults  of  ray 
brethren.  0,  that  I  had  grace  to  preach  as  I 
ought  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ!  O,  lor 
another  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
this  people!  The  young  converts  of  last  year 
hold  on  their  way,  and,  except  in  one  or  two 
cases,  are  ornaments  to  their  profession.  The 
Church  generally  seems  to  thrive,  a  hearty 
union  prevails,  and  the  meetings  are  deeply 
spiritual  and  interesting.  But  we  have  had  no 
new  trophies  for  months.  Perhaps  we  need  the 
leisure  granted  us  to  train  up  for  active  useful- 
ness these  babes  in  Christ. 

To  help  them  in  becoming  established  in  the 
faith  I  must  begin  this  afternoon  the  labor  of 
getting  subscriptions  for  our  Church  periodicals. 
Next  to  the  Bible  and  our  Sabbath  worship  I 
esteem  a  sound  religious  literature.  A  little 
effort  introduces  it,  and  when  once  a  taste  for 
it  is  formed  we  are  sure  of  stable  and  enlight- 
ened Christians. 

September  1th. — A  good  cousin  of  mine  has 
been  spending  the  last  fortnight  with  us.  When 
I  call  her  good  I  mean  very  good.  She  is  re- 
markabh''  conscientious,  and,  though  naturally 
timid,  is  as  bold  as  a  lion  in  the  performance 
of  duty.  Nothing  is  suffered  to  interfere  with 
her  stated  hours  of  devotion,  and  she  seems  to 
have  no  subject  of  interest  in  common  with 
others  except  the  one  great  theme  of  religion. 
Her  earnest  prayers  and  exhortations  in  our 
prayer  meetings  are  very  spiritual,  and  her  deep 
experience  of  the  things  of  God  makes  her  a 
valuable  counselor  for  the  young  convert. 

Yet  it  so  happens  that  my  Mary,  who  appre- 
ciates all  her  goodness,  does  not  enjoy  her  stay 
with  us. 

"  Her  strictness  and  devotion,"  said  Mary  just 
now,  as  she  came  into  the  study  to  search  for 
Hetty's  ever-missing  atlas,  "  are  a  perpetual  re- 
proach to  me.  I  feel  all  the  time  as  if  I  ought 
to  be  converted  anew." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mary,  perhaps  it  would  not 
hurt  you.     I  am  sure  /  need  more  religion." 

"Yes;  hut  I  don't  know  how  far  wrong  I 
may  be.  If  I  spent  all  my  time  in  prayer  and 
meditation  who  would  starch  and  iron  your 
shirts  and  cook  the  dinners?  You  remember 
you  had  no  dinner  the  day  cousin  kept  house 
for  you — the  day  I  went  to  take  care  of  Mrs. 
Slater.  She  read  and  meditated,  but  forgot  the 
dinner  till  her  own  hunger  reminded  her.     And 
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only  yesterday  I  asked  her  to  see  to  the  fire 
and  just  keep  the  dinner  cooking  while  I  gave 
Emma  Allen  her  drawing  lesson,  but  she  hap- 
pened to  take  up  "  Upham's  Interior  Life,"  and 
the  fire  was  forgotten  and  went  out,  and  the 
underdone  veal  made  us  all  sick." 

"Well,  Mary?" 

"  Well,  Ernest,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
when  I  was  eating  the  raw  meat  that  the  good 
Father  in  heaven,  who  had  created  us  with 
bodily  wants,  and  had  given  us  the  means  of 
supplying  them,  had  made  it  somebody's  duty 
to  cook  that  dinner.  And  I  thought,  too,  that 
if  I  had  neglected  so  plain  a  duty,  even  for 
prayer  or  reflection,  I  should  not  have  felt 
quite  clear  in  my  conscience.  But  there  cousin 
sat  as  serene  as  a  June  morning,  and  nothing 
disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  her  thoughts." 

"  Take  care,  Mary.  You  are  not  feeling  very 
kindly." 

"  I  confess  that  I  feel  provoked.  I  felt  really 
angry  yesterday,  and  did  not  get  over  it  all 
the  afternoon.  I  had  no  idea  it  required  so 
much  grace  to  live  in  the  same  family  with  a 
saint." 

"Mary,"  I  said  reproachfully,  "think  what 
you  are  saying." 

"  If  you  had  it  to  bear,  Ernest,  you  would 
agree  with  me.  I  believe  in  prayer  and  medi- 
tation, too,  and  confess  my  inability  to  live  a 
Christian  life  without  often  turning  aside  to 
commune  with  my  God;  but  there  are  active 
duties  to  perform,  and  a  pretty  confusion  would 
result  if  no  one  attended  to  them.  Do  n't  you 
think  God  meant  us  to  work  as  well  as  pray? 
to  be  '  diligent  in  business '  as  well  as  '  fervent 
in  spirit  ?' " 

"'This  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to 
have  left  the  other  undone,' "  I  said.  "  Where 
there  are  so  many  worldly-minded  Christians  I 
have  no  heart,  Mary,  to  be  severe  on  our  cousin 
for  the  strict  piety  that  we  both  believe  to  be 
sincere." 

"  But  surely,  Ernest,  you  do  not  think  it  is 
piety  that  makes  a  person  shut  himself  up  like 
an  oyster  in  its  shell.  How  can  we  do  any  real 
good  if  we  must  keep  our  eyes  shut  so  as  not 
to  suffer  our  attention  to  be  diverted  from 
spiritual  things?  There  are  other  duties  besides 
speaking  and  praying  in  meeting,  and  other 
crosses  besides  lecturing  folks  out  of  meeting. 
The  Bible  tells  us  to  do  with  our  might  what 
our  hands  find  to  do.  That  is  a  text  for  idle 
Christians." 

"  My  dear  Mary,  you  seem  really  displeased." 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  continued,  "that  I  lack 
patience  as  much  as  cousin  lacks — what  shall  I 
call  it?     Not  activity,  perhaps,  for  she  is  active 


in  her  way,  though  it  seems  to  me  a  selfish, 
lazy  way.  Only  think  of  her  gravely  preaching 
to  me  for  half  an  hour  because  I  was  finishing 
off  some  of  Hetty's  clothes  with  embroidery! 

" '  Such  a  waste  of  precious  time,'  she  said 
solemnly.  '  You  will  have  to  account,  Mary, 
for  spending  it  so  foolishly.' 

"'Well,'  I  answered,  'I  am  glad  I  have  not 
got  to  answer  for  whole  days  and  even  weeks 
spent  in  idle  meditation  when  there  is  so  much 
to  be  done  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
I  have  made  two  dresses  and  a  jacket  for  that 
destitute  Irish  family  since  you  came  here, 
besides  all  my  own  work.  I  think  that  will 
offset  the  few  hours  spent  in  fancy  work.' " 

"Why,  Mary,  what  did  cousin  say  to  you?" 

At  this  question  Mary,  who  was  just  ready 
to  cry  with  vexation,  suddenly  burst  into  an 
uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter.  It  was  so  spon- 
taneous and  hearty  that  I  joined  in  it  perforce 
without  the  least  idea  what  it  was  all  about. 

"  She  said,"  replied  Mary,  as  soon  as  she  was 
sober  enough  to  speak,  "  that  she  wished  to 
speak  to  me  on  another  subject.  She  thought 
it  wrong  for  a  Christian  woman  to  wear  hoops 
I  told  her  my  conscience  would  not  let  me 
starch  my  skirts  with  flour  that  might  be  made 
into  bread  for  the  poor  as  she  did.  Besides,  I 
added,  the  waste  of  time  in  ironing  such  stiff 
cloth  is  more  than  I  should  like  to  answer  for. 
Now,  Ernest,  do  n't  put  on  that  grave  look,  for 
I  assure  you  there  was  no  harm  done.  Cousin 
only  looked  at  me  earnestly  for  a  moment,  then 
shut  her  eyes  and  resumed  the  thread  of  her 
meditations.  I  am  sure  she  is  not  offended,  for 
she  has  commenced  running  the  breadths  of 
poor  Mrs.  Doolan's  dress  on  purpose  to  help  me. 
I  was  quite  astonished  when  she  offered  her 
services." 

"  Well,  Mary,  one  thing  is  plainly  to  be  seen. 
We  do  not  meditate  on  spiritual  things  enough 
to  injure  us.  I  fear  our  temporal  interests  too 
often  take  precedence,  if  they  do  not  altogether 
crowd  out  of  our  thoughts  our  eternal  ones. 
You  are  at  leisure  just  now,  are  n't  you?' 

"  Yes,  if  I  can  assist  you." 

"Then  let  us  read  this  beautiful  Psalm  to- 
gether commencing,  'Lord,  thou  hast  been  our 
dwelling-place  in  all  generations.'  I  was  read- 
ing it  just  before  you  came  in.  And  let  us 
unite  our  prayers  for  God's  grace  to  rest  upon 
us,  so  that,  however  others  may  come  short  of 
doing  their  duty,  we  may  not  be  found  lacking 
in  that  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  world." 

That  hour  of  prayer!  Shall  I  ever  forget  its 
sweet,  soothing  influence  upon  our  hearts? 
When  only  trifles  seem  to  disturb  us  we  can 
truly  say,  God  is  a  refuge  for  us. 
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Mary  rose  from  her  knees  strengthened  to 
bear  the  ills  that  are  unavoidable,  and  I  thank- 
ful to  God  for  a  companion  who  is  a  cheerful, 
earnest  Christian  as  well  as  an  accomplished 
and  lovable  woman. 

October  SOth. — It  is  a  fine  evening,  though 
somewhat  chilly.  The  young  moon  is  still  high 
in  the  western  sky,  and  a  blessed  quiet  pervades 
the  house — thrice  blessed  after  the  bustle  and 
toils  of  the  day.  Mary  has  gone  to  bed  com- 
pletely wearied  out,  and  Hetty  sits  in  a  little 
rocking  chair  at  my  feet,  hugging  and  soothing 
a  puny  yellow  kitten  which  has  taken  up  its 
abode  with  us  for  a  day  or  two  past.  Where  it 
belongs,  whether  it  has  strayed,  or  been  stolen, 
or  purposely  lost  are  problems  that  seem  to 
absorb  Hetty's  thoughts.  She  is  in  constant 
fear  that  the  squalid-looking  and  every-way- 
repulsive  little  beast  will  be  reclaimed  by  some 
appreciative  owner.  There  is  little  danger  of 
so  happy  a  catastrophe. 

Ah  me,  how  tired  I  am  !  Mentally  exhausted 
as  well  as  physically.  We  have  been  to  L.,  to 
do  some  necessary  shopping.  We  have  often 
been  there  before  on  such  business,  and,  after 
getting  rid  of  all  our  money,  have  returned  no 
ways  dissatisfied  with  our  excursion.  But  in 
an  evil  hour  Mary  accepted  Miss  Clara  Reed's 
offer  to  accompany  us  on  this  last  tour,  and  also 
her  proposal  to  spend  last  night  at  the  parson- 
age so  as  to  secure  an  early  start.  Mary  was 
up  betimes,  and  had  a  nice  breakfast  smoking 
on  the  table  by  sunrise.  The  bell,  according  to 
last  night's  programme,  was  rung  twice,  half  an 
hour  before  breakfast  in  order  to  give  time  for 
dressing,  and  again  when  breakfast  was  ready. 
But  at  this  point  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
lady  had  not  left  her  bed,  and  Hetty,  who  was 
sent  in  to  hurry  the  proceedings,  returned  with 
an  armful  of  nondescript  articles  of  clothing  to 
air  by  the  fire,  as  Miss  Clara  had  observed  the 
fog  in  the  valley,  and  was  sure  her  raiment  must 
be  damp.  So  the  toast  and  coffee  were  replaced 
on  the  stove,  and  a  fresh  fire  made  to  air  the 
aforesaid  rigging.  This  was  trial  number  one, 
and  we  thought  it  suflEiciently  aggravating — in 
our  innocence  imagining  that  no  inconvenience 
could  be  more  provoking  than  an  unnecessarily- 
spoiled  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  and  prayers  were  over  and  the 
kitchen  work  done  up — for  Mary  never  leaves 
greasy  dishes  and  unswept  floors  to  be  locked 
up  in  her  absence — after  Hetty  was  dressed  for 
school  and  the  active  housekeeper  had  made  her 
own  neat  and  tasteful  toilet,  I  am  afraid  to  say 
how  long  the  horse  stood  at  the  door  waiting 
for  the  final  touches  to  be  put  to  Miss  Clara's 
bonnet-strings.     But  I  know  it  will  be  no  small 


task  to-morrow  to  replace  the  gravel  in  the 
yard  where  the  impatient  animal  stamped  his 
sentiments  in  regard  to  punctuality.  However, 
we  did  start  at  last,  just  one  hour  and  forty 
minutes  after  the  hour  appointed. 

Mary  had  quite  a  list  of  articles  to  procure, 
preparing  during  the  Autumn,  as  she  always 
does,  our  clothing  for  the  Winter,  and  thus 
avoiding  the  hurry  of  many  housekeepers.  But 
her  purchases  were  soon  made,  and  we  were 
ready  to  return  before  noon.  "  Now  came  the 
tug  of  war."  Miss  Clara  had  not  commenced 
business;  she  had  thought  best  to  look  round  a 
little  first  and  see  what  goods  were  most  in 
demand.  So  we  sat  down  quietly  in  a  retired 
corner  of  a  large  store  to  watch  the  progress  of 
her  trading.  I  thought  she  was  very  hard  to 
suit.  The  clerks  took  down  and  unfolded  one 
dress  pattern  after  another  only  to  hear  its  col- 
ors depreciated,  its  texture  found  fault  with, 
and  its  price  especially  reprobated.  I  remem- 
bered just  then  the  gossip  at  Lanswood  which 
asserted  that  brother  Samuel  Perley  had  once 
been  attentive  to  Miss  Clara,  but  after  going 
with  her  to  town  to  do  some  shopping  he  had 
suddenly  ceased  his  attentions;  and  that  more 
recently,  when  a  stranger  in  the  place  had 
been  similarly  attracted,  he  had,  acting  on  a 
hint  from  the  said  Samuel,  gone  on  a  trading 
excursion  with  her,  and  returned  clothed  and  in 
his  right  mind,  with  no  disposition  to  prolong 
his  acquaintance  with  her.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  story  is  perfectly  true.  Clerks  must  be  par- 
ticularly endowed  with  patience.  Mine  was 
soon  exhausted,  for  I  have  no  feelings  of  for- 
bearance or  courtesy  on  such  occasions.  But 
Miss  Clara  was  not  satisfied  with  overhauling 

o 

and  disparaging  the  contents  of  one  large  store; 
she  seemed  to  have  a  mission  to  take  account 
of  all  the  stock  in  town,  and  we  were  dragged 
from  one  store  to  another  till  the  declining  sun 
warned  us  to  delay  no  longer  if  we  meant  to 
reach  home  in  time  for  the  evening  conference 
meeting.  Still  Miss  Clara  had  made  no  pur- 
chases, and  there  was  yet  another  store  that 
she  must  visit.  Mary  must  go  with  her  to  look 
at  the  goods.     This  I  would  not  suffer. 

"  Mary  is  already  worn  out  w'ith  trotting  up 
and  down  street  after  you.  She  is  not  your 
spaniel.  Miss  Clara.  You  can  look  over  goods 
all  night,  if  you  please,  but  we  shall  start  for 
Lanswood  in  ten  minutes." 

"  Why,  I  have  not  bought  a  thing  yet." 

"  Can't  help  it.  Y'ou  have  had  time  to  buy 
the  town.     We  shall  be  off  directly." 

Thus  hurried  Miss  Clara  at  length  bought 
some  damaged  bonnet  ribbon  for  twenty-five 
cents,  and  got  into  the  carriage  in  no  amiable 
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mood,  if  her  looks  did  not  belie  her.  We  drove 
on  for  half  a  mile  in  silence.  I  felt  no  disposi- 
tion to  talk,  and  Mary  was  too  tired. 

"I  am  sorry,"  at  last  said  Mary  in  the  gen- 
tlest tone  of  voice,  "  that  you  could  not  trade 
after  taking  so  much  pains  to  come  with  us. 
But,  indeed,  it  is  time  we  were  at  home  this 
moment." 

"  I  did  n't  want  to  trade,  I  wanted  to  see 
the  goods.  I  like  to  look  them  over  and  price 
them,  and  get  patterns  when  I  can.  I  bought 
all  I  intended  to.  But  I  wanted  particularly  to 
go  down  to  Davis's  store  and  look  at  his  plain 
delaines  and  alapacas.  I  saw  them  advertised, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  shame  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn without  seeing  them.  But  here  is  my 
uncle's,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  stop.  I  want 
to  get  out." 

"  We  can't  wait  long,"  I  remarked  as  I  re- 
luctantly stopped  the  horse. 

"  I  am  going  to  spend  a  week  here." 

"  Indeed.  So  we  have  waited  five  hours  to 
bring  you  half  a  mile,  besides  walking  half  a 
dozen  times  that  distance  in  following  you 
about.    I  think — " 

"  Do,  Ernest,  be  quiet,"  interrupted  Mary. 
"  Here  is  your  carpet-bag,  Miss  Clara.  Now  let 
us  drive  on." 

"  Well,  Mary,"  I  said,  as  we  started  again, 
"  I  must  say  your  words  and  manner  are  rather 
curt  and  peremptory,  I  would  have  given  her 
a  lecture  worth  remembering  if  you  had  not 
interrupted  me." 

"  One  that  you  would  have  remembered  with 
regret  long  after  Miss  Clara  had  forgotten  it. 
I  never  saw  you  look  so  very  angry." 

"  Well,  I  never  met  with  any  one  so  uniformly 
provoking.     I  felt  it  impossible  to  be  civil." 

"  But  a  Christian  minister  must  also  be  a 
gentleman  always.  Discourtesy  would  not  rem- 
edy the  evil,  but  it  would  injure  your  influ- 
ence." 

It  was  too  late  for  the  conference  meeting 
when  we  got  home,  and  I  was  in  no  mood  to 
go  if  we  had  been  earlier.  Hetty  had  made 
tea  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  had  also 
boiled  potatoes  and  broiled  ham  in  a  manner 
very  creditable  to  a  child  of  eight  years.  She 
was  dancing  round  the  table  perfectly  delighted 
with  her  housekeeping  achievements  when  we 
drove  up.  Our  praises  of  the  unexpected  re- 
past, which  seemed  almost  providential  to  us  in 
our  weariness  and  hunger,  did  not  tend  to 
sober  her,  and  the  permission  to  clear  the  tea 
things  away,  and  then  to  sit  up  an  hour  later 
than  usual  completed  her  satisfaction. 

December  2>0th. — It  is  a  long  time  since  I 
have  written    a   line   in    my  journal.     Sickness 


and  death  have  been  busy  all  around  us,  and 
many  families  have  been  mourning  the  loss  of 
loved  ones.  Mary  and  Hetty  have  both  been 
very  ill,  and  both  have  very  nearly  entered  the 
dark  valley.  But  God  has  spared  them  in 
answer  to  my  prayers,  and  we  shall  begin  the 
new  year  together.  There  have  been  no  new 
cases  of  fever  for  some  weeks,  and  we  hope  it 
has  claimed  its  last  victim  here.  It  seems  self- 
ish to  indulge  the  joy  and  gratitude  that  fills 
my  heart  as  I  see  the  faint  roses  again  deepen- 
ing on  the  cheek  of  my  loved  ones  while  the 
light  of  home  has  been  quenched  in  so  many 
dwellings.  But,  while  I  pity  others  and  would 
do  all  in  my  power  to  comfort  them,  my  soul 
exults  in  view  of  God's  special  goodness  to 
me. 

A  rather  unpleasant  incident  occurred  last 
Sunday.  I  had  read  the  lesson  for  the  morn- 
ing and  had  announced  my  text  when  I  was 
disturbed  by  the  noisy  whispering  of  three 
children  who  sat  by  themselves  in  one  of  the 
wing  pews  at  my  right  hand.  They  were  look- 
ing over  their  Sabbath  school  books  and  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  pictures  as  unconcern- 
edly as  if  no  one  else  had  been  in  the  house. 
I  supposed  at  once  that  there  was  no  one  pres- 
ent who  had  a  natural  right  to  restrain  them, 
and  so  I  pleasantly  asked  them  to  lay  aside 
their  books,  and  told  them  it  was  not  good 
manners  to  whisper  when  I  was  trying  to  talk 
to  them.  I  soon  forgot  them  in  my  interest  in 
the  theme  I  had  chosen,  but  on  descending  the 
pulpit  stairs  after  the  service  was  over  I  found 
myself  suddenly  confronted  by  their  mother,  a 
tall,  handsome  woman,  whose  great  black  eyes 
flashed  with  excitement. 

"The  next  time  you  undertake  to  teach  my 
children  better  manners,"  she  said  in  a  loud 
voice  that  was  heard  all  over  the  church,  "  I 
will  thank  you  not  to  do  it  in  public." 

"  If  they  had  been  properly  taught  at  home, 
madam,"  I  replied  quickly,  "they  would  not 
have  needed  it." 

Nothing  more  was  said,  but  the  trifle  so  un- 
settled my  thoughts  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  preach  the  sermon  I  had  prepared  for  the 
afternoon,  and  I  merely  gave  an  exposition  of 
the  first  Psalm.  It  was  a  foolish  nervousness, 
but  I  could  not  rise  above  it.  I  have  been 
told  to-day  that  that  family  will  attend  another 
church  till  the  close  of  my  ministry  here.  I 
regret  it  extremely,  for  they  have  much  influence 
in  the  society. 

I  have  ever  esteemed  it  an  act  of  meanness 
for  a  minister  to  whip  his  people  from  the  pul- 
pit. It  is  a  desecration  of  his  sacred  office.  It 
is  cowardlv,  too,  because  there  can  be  no  reply 
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without  bringing  contention  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  most  Church  members  will  bear 
a  great  deal  iu  this  way  before  answering  back. 
I  have  heard  some  farewell  sermons  in  which 
the  preacher  has  poured  out  the  real  or  fancied 
grievances  of  the  past  year,  and  his  own  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  them,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  disgrace  as  well  as  to  grieve  the  Church, 
while  the  enemies  of  the  cause  rejoiced  and 
strengthened  themselves  in  evil  doing.  This  is 
not  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  no  blessing 
attends  it.  "  If  thy  brother  sin  against  thee  go 
and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone."  Too  cowardly  to  obey  the  divine  man- 
date it  is  possible  to  be,  but  far  better  to  suffer 
in  silence  than  to  proclaim  the  faults  of  an 
offending  brother  upon  the  house-top. 

December  2>\st. — It  is  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year.  I  have  called  on  Mrs.  Orley  and  con- 
vinced her  that  I  meant  no  disrespect  to  her 
family  by  reproving  them  in  church.  She  was 
a  little  cool  and  distant  at  first,  but  when  we 
rose  from  our  knees  after  prayers  she  thanked 
me  with  tears  for  not  suffering  my  pride  and 
my  sense  of  innocence  in  regard  to  her  to  hinder 
my  visiting  her.  She  frankly  owned  she  had 
been  hasty  and  wrong,  and  also  culpably  care- 
less in  training  her  children.  So  the  last  sun 
of  the  new  year  goes  down,  leaving  me  at  peace 
with  all  mankind. 

It  is  very  cold,  and  the  snow  lies  deep  on  the 
ground.  Merry  sleigh-bells  are  ringing  in  all 
directions.  The  dark  firs  on  the  hill  are  loaded 
with  the  soft  white  snow,  and  in  the  distance 
seem  to  be  bearing  silver  fruit.  I  hear  Mary, 
who  is  not  yet  well  enough  to  venture  out, 
singing  a  farewell  to  the  old  year  in  the  parlor 
below.  It  is  very  sweet,  and  I  must  go  dow^n 
and  join  in  it;  but  first  I  must  look  out  of  the 
window  and  ascertain  what  has  become  of  Hetty. 
It  is  an  hour  since  I  saw  her  coasting  on  the 
hill-side  with  a  troop  of  noisy  children.  Now, 
with  her  hood  thrown  back  and  her  long  black 
curls  floating  on  the  keen  breeze,  she  is  skating 
with  all  her  might  upon  the  pond  at  the  foot 
of  the  garden.  Skating,  thanks  to  capricious 
fashion,  is  now  considered  a  proper  amusement 
for  females ;  but  I  can  not  help  wishing  that 
Hetty  would  not  try  to  out-skate  the  rough  and 
stronger  boys.  When  she  was  prostrate  with 
fever,  and  Mary  and  I  expected  to  close  those 
bright  eyes  for  their  long  sleep,  I  often  won- 
dered that  I  had  suffered  her  love  of  sport,  her 
fearlessness,  or  her  original  modes  of  enjoyment 
to  annoy  me.  I  think  I  shall  in  future  be  grate- 
ful to  keep  her  as  she  is.  God  bless  my  beauti- 
ful darling !  No  one  closes  up  the  old  year  with 
greater  reasons  for  gratitude  than  myself,  or  with 


more  cheering  prospects  for  the  future.  For 
twenty  years  the  new  year  has  found  me  on 
my  knees  before  God,  anxiously  reviewing  the 
past  and  seeking  grace  for  the  future.  The 
coming  year,  so  near,  fraught  with  unknown 
joys  and  unthought-of  sorrows,  must  also  find 
me  watching.  0,  for  a  fresh  baptism  from 
above!  I  need  it  in  order  to  spend  the  year 
in  the  service  of  God.  I  need  it  that  I  may  not 
preach  Christ  in  vain.  I  need  it  for  every-day 
life  in  my  family,  and  especially  to  fit  me  to  join 
the  unnumbered  family  in  heaven. 


— ooo<»- 
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THE  word  at  the  head  of  this  article  sprung 
from  an  ancient  stock.  Its  root  is  Roman, 
and  is,  therefore,  venerable.  And  strange  enough 
it  is  that  one  of  the  writers  in  Addison's  Specta- 
tor— a  contributor  whose  signature  was  T. — 
should  have  countenanced  the  opinion  that  the 
word  grew  out  of  the  name  of  a  certain  modern 
and  peculiar  man.  "  Cant,"  says  he,  "  is  by 
some  people  derived  from  one  Andrew  Cant, 
who,  they  say,  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
some  illiterate  part  of  Scotland,  who,  by  exer- 
cise and  use,  had  obtained  the  faculty,  alias 
gift,  of  talking  in  such  a  dialect  that,  it  is  said, 
he  was  understood  by  none  but  his  own  congre- 
gation, and  not  by  all  of  them."  That  essayist 
either  must  have  sought  to  give  some  whining 
fanatic  a  sarcastic  hit  by  assuming  that  our 
term  cant — a  term,  as  every  body  knows,  of  un- 
pleasant signification — came  from  his  name,  or 
he  must  have  been  a  very  poor  scholar  in  the 
languages.  The  word  evidently  originates  direct- 
ly from  the  Latin  canto,  to  sing,  and  indirectly 
from  the  Latin  cano,  to  sing.  You  will  readily 
see  that  there  exists  an  obvious  relation  between 
the  present  general  signification  of  the  term  and 
ther  meaning  of  either  of  the  two  Latin  words 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

Cant  is  a  sort  of  speech.  It  is  a  species  of 
shabby  mouthing.  In  its  strictest  sense  it  em- 
braces a  series  of  sounds  continually  and  hypo- 
critically repeated  for  the  sake  of  effect.  Dry- 
den  calls  it  "  a  whining  pretension  to  goodness 
in  affected  terms."  The  writer  for  the  Specta- 
tor, to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  says  it 
"signifies  all  sadden  exclamations,  whinings, 
unusual  tones,  and,  in  fine,  all  praying  and 
preaching,  like  the  unlearned  of  the  Presbyteri- 
ans." Cant,  Walker  tells  us,  "is  a  corrupt  dia- 
lect used  by  beggars  and  vagabonds,"  or  "  a 
form  of  speaking  peculiar  to  some  certain  class 
or  body  of  men."     In  Webster's  Unabridged  it 
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is  said  to  be  "  a  whining,  singing  manner  of 
speech ;  a  quaint,  affected  mode  of  uttering 
words  either  in  conversation  or  in  preaching." 
It  is  farther  said  to  include  "  the  peculiar  words 
and  phrases  of  professional  men;  phrases  often 
repeated  or  not  well  authorized;"  and,  forsooth, 
to  cover  even  "any  barbarous  jargon  in  speech." 
Cassar  once  laconically  as  well  as  keenly  ex- 
pressed to  one  who  was  using  it  in  reading  be- 
fore him  the  offensive  irregularity  of  tone  which 
is  involved  in  cant,  "Do  you  read  or  sing?" 
{Si  legis  cantasf)  he  asked.  "If  you  sing  you 
sing  very  ill" — Si  canias  male  cantas. 

You  have  heard  the  harangue  of  a  profes- 
sional auctioneer.  What  a  stereotyped  babble 
it  was!  What  a  repeated,  and  repeated,  and  still 
repeated  medley  of  "  nothings  of  much  sound !" 
But  the  auctioneer  is  only  an  adept  in  one  kind 
of  cant.  He  is  hired  to  keep  his  tongue  going 
in  the  expression  of  his  set  sing-song.  And 
this  fact  makes  his  cant  more  tolerable  than 
that  of  many  a  man  of  different  employment. 
We  may,  however,  learn  from  the  auctioneer's 
affected  mode  of  speech — which  may  be  taken 
as  the  most  positive  species  of  cant — the  truth 
that  there  is  ever  in  cant  a  sort  of  hawking  for 
effect's  sake. 

Some  persons  become  accustomed  to  a  mode 
of  utterance  which  requires  but  little  more  than 
a  machine-like  movement  of  their  mental  pow- 
ers and  their  vocal  organs.  Ideas  are  uttered 
by  them,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  ideas 
which  have  been  so  often  uttered  in  the  same 
whining  manner  as  to  have  become  wedded  to 
a  certain  set  of  paltry  tones.  This  sort  of  half- 
spoken  and  half- sung  routine  is  the  means  by 
which  a  weak  and  obtuse  mind  seeks  to  pro- 
duce an  impression.  And  the  cynical  Swift  will, 
I  am  sure,  in  view  of  the  disagreeable  nature 
of  what  we  are  considering,  be  freely  excused 
for  the  inelegance  of  one  of  the  caustic  remarks 
aimed  by  him  at  those  who  use  the  peculiar  in- 
tonations belonging  to  cant.  In  his  discourse 
on  the  "  Mechanical  Operations  of  the  Spirit," 
he  says,  "It  has  been  held  by  some  that  the 
art  of  canting  is  ever  in  greatest  perfection 
when  managed  by  ignorance,  which  is  thought 
to  be  enigmatically  meant  by  Plutarch  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  best  musical  instruments  were 
made  from  the  bones  of  an  ass."  Cant,  in  con- 
versation, in  prayer,  or  in  preaching,  ever  argues 
the  want  of  a  progressive  tendency  in  the  mind 
of  him  using  it.  It  is  a  mode  of  speech  which 
expresses  nothing  accordant  with  manly  aspira- 
tion or  the  spirit  of  intellectual  nobleness.  He 
who  continually  repeats  the  same  ideas  proves 
that  he  has  too  little  mental  force  to  increase 
his  stock  of  thoughts  by  thinking  out  new  ones; 


and  he  who  utters  what  he  knows  or  fancies  he 
knows  with  a  set  of  whining  tones  proves  that 
his  intellect  has  no  well-bred  susceptibilities. 

See  the  solitary  beggar  that  comes  lazily  to 
yonder  threshold.  Listen  to  the  plaintive,  lugu- 
brious formula  which  he  has  for  whatever  in- 
mate may  first  meet  him.  You  have  heard  simi- 
lar complaints  of  misfortune,  and  distress,  and 
ill  fare  a  hundred  times  from  similar  applicants 
for  alms.  Poor  fellow !  he  has  a  hard  lot,  as 
you  well  enough  know.  But  suppose  that  the 
same  lonely  mendicant  should  ask  alms  of  you; 
and  suppose  you  should  reflect  that  his  piteous 
story  and  all  the  tones  with  which  he  tells  it 
are  alike  stereotyped,  and  to  himself  so  old  and 
familiar  as  hardly  to  require  any  voluntary 
effort  for  their  reiteration,  would  not  this  reflec- 
tion materially  and  irresistibly  lessen  the  warmth 
of  the  pitying  impulse  which  would  at  first  rise 
in  your  heart  and  prompt  you  to  an  act  of  gen- 
erosity? Well,  cant  has  always  a  similar  effect 
on  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful.  If  a  preacher 
should  deliver  a  sermon  before  you  the  second 
time,  using  nearly  the  same  modulations,  what 
with  the  considerable  lapse  of  time  that  might 
have  intervened  between  the  two  occasions,  it 
must  surely  be  a  sermon  well  worthy  to  be  twice 
preached  and  twice  heard  in  the  same  place,  or 
your  estimate  of  the  speaker  would  unavoidably 
be  somewhat  lowered.  There  have  been  many 
instances  of  this  kind.  Some  years  ago  in  a 
certain  district  in  the  State  of  New  York  a 
clever  presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist  Church 
committed  the  huge  blunder  of  giving  a  certain 
discourse  the  second  time  to  a  certain  congrega- 
tion at  successive  quarterly  meetings.  It  is 
quite  natural  to  conclude  that  those  hearers 
could  not  have  been  disposed  to  hear  him  again, 
and  certain  it  is  that  they  were  not. 

The  spirit  of  repetition  partakes  of  the  spirit 
of  cant,  and  both  are  inconsistent  with  vigor 
and  fruitfulness  of  soul.  The  grand  salient 
peculiarity  of  the  progressive  mind  is  freshness 
of  thought  and  of  expression.  It  does  not  like 
to  travel  in  any  one  of  its  paths  till  it  shall 
have  become  an  old  rut.  It  has  an  undying 
relish  for  newness.  But  there  is  no  originality, 
no  power  of  transcendent  achievement,  no  expan- 
sion toward  full  and  glorious  bloom  in  the  man 
of  cant.  He  is  like  the  top  which  spins  round 
and  round  in  one  track  and  with  one  hum. 
Coleridge  held  it  to  be  "  a  good  gauge  or  crite- 
rion of  genius,  whether  it  progresses  and  evolves 
or  only  spins  on  itself." 

All  modes  of  utterance  designed  for  effect 
which  obviously  do  not  take  hold  of  the  soul 
of  him  from  whom  they  come,  may  properly  be 
said  to  belong  to  cant.     The  Quaker's  style  of 
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expression  is  T  cant.  His  thee's  and  thou's  are 
parts  of  a  routine  of  aflfected  quaintness.  And, 
though  beneath  his  broad-brimmed  hat  he  may- 
have  a  mind  endowed  with  many  kindly  quali- 
ties, yet  his  formal  manner  of  speech  certainly 
embraces  a  whining  pretension  to  goodness. 

Be  assured  the  word  cant  is  a  generic  name  for 
many  cases  of  offensive  affectation  in  expression. 
The  merchant's  clerk  uses  cant  in  selling  goods, 
and  the  gay  lady  of  fashion  uses  it  in  her  nice 
talk.  All  strained  modes  of  speaking  for  effect 
have  the  quality  of  cant.  The  strong  old  words 
of  Saxon  origin  which  are  ever  in  so  high 
repute  with  thinkers,  do  not  pass  well  with  the 
vain  pretenders  to  elegance.  These  have  two 
styles  of  utterance — the  one  affected  and  the 
other  unaffected.  And  the  former  is  essentially 
a  style  of  cant.  It  has  its  set  tones,  its  stereo- 
typed phrases.  It  is  a  dialect  in  which  there  is 
no  true  force,  no  real  heartiness,  no  sweet  elo- 
quence. Fashionable  cant  embraces  a  whining 
mimicry  of  the  phraseology  supposed  to  be  cur- 
rent in  circles  of  aristocratic  gayety.  It  is  a 
strain  after  effect,  appearing  in  the  use  of  garish 
epithets  and  formulas.  And  this  kind  of  mim- 
icked speech  is  conceived  by  those  who  indulge 
in  it  as  indicating  superior  culture  and  polish, 
while  the  employment  of  such  language  and 
tones  as  best  accord  with  common-sense  is  re- 
garded by  them  as  vulgar.  Hence,  they  are 
accustomed  to  talk  now  and  then  with  their 
vocal  organs  strained  for  a  mode  of  utterance, 
which,  though  they  deem  it  especially  refined, 
is,  in  reality,  falsely  elegant,  absurdly  nice. 
They  use  the  French  sound  of  a  to  the  exclusion 
as  far  as  possible  of  the  other  time-honored 
sounds  of  this  vowel,  and  adopt  weak  words  of 
Latin  origin  instead  of  terse  words  of  wholesome 
English.  They  seem  to  be  as  shy  of  using 
Anglo-Saxon  terms  as  Hudibras  was  of  using 
his  wit.  They  pronounce  Lord  as  if  it  were 
written  Lawd,  world  as  if  it  were  written  umld, 
and  aristocratic  as  if  it  were  written  awisto- 
cwatic.  They  do  not  say  breeding,  but  hweeding. 
They  call  suite  sweet,  and  catastrophe  keiestrophe. 
In  their  cant  phraseology  no  one  is  ever  said  to 
be  sick ;  they  prefer  to  say  extreviely  indisposed. 
It  would  ill  accord  with  their  effort  at  elegant 
expression  to  use  the  word  eat,  hence  they  leave 
that  word  to  kitchen  talkers  and  say  partake  of 
refreshments.  They  aim  to  call  laugh  lahf,  but 
they  sometimes  make  a  ludicrous  mistake  and 
call  it  lawf.  I  find  a  curious  instance  on  record 
of  a  fop  w^ho,  in  his  strained  mode  of  flippancy, 
undertook  to  speak  well  of  a  certain  physician. 
He  said  he  was  "a  crack  doctor,"  but  his  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  crack  was  such  that  he 
was  understood  to  call  the  physician  a  quack 


doctor,  and  was  afterward  prosecuted  for  slander. 
There  is  a  style  of  criticism  which  must  be 
placed  under  the  head  of  cant.  Let  us  consider 
this. 

Swift  says  that  the  choicer,  the  profounder, 
and  the  politer  method  of  using  books  in  his 
day  was  "  to  get  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
index,  by  which  the  whole  book  was  governed 
and  turned  like  fishes  by  the  tail."  In  our  time 
there  is  no  small  number  of  critics  who  use  books 
in  a  similar  manner.  A  new  volume  comes  out; 
how  is  it  treated?  The  autocrat  of  some  daily 
or  weekly — I  had  almost  said  weakly — news- 
paper receives  a  copy.  On  the  wrapper  he 
observes  his  address  written  in  large,  clear  char- 
acters. As  his  eye  dwells  on  the  superscription 
he  has  thrill  of  pleasure  No.  1.  He  takes  off 
the  envelope  and  inspects  the  book.  It  is  fresh 
from  the  press.  It  is  handsomely  bound.  He 
opens  it.  The  title-page  is  fair.  The  dedication 
is  neat.  The  table  of  contents  embraces  a  wide 
range  of  inviting  topics.  The  pages  are  clearly, 
beautifully  printed.  It  is  enough.  "  This  is  a 
fine  book,"  he  says  to  himself,  "  and  it  is  sent  to 
me  gratis."  Here  he  has  thrill  of  pleasure 
No.  2.  Next  day  he  takes  his  pen  and  dash- 
ingly writes  an  editorial  notice  of  the  new  book. 
And  such  notice  may  be  taken  as  representative 
of  the  kind  of  literary  cant  which  is  given  by 
most  editors  in  return  for  early  copies  of  new 
books.  They  do  not  read  the  fresh  volume.  If 
they  learn  its  real  animus  they  learn  it  from  the 
front  part.  They  determine  the  character  of  the 
book  chiefly  from  its  physical  appearance  and  its 
table  of  contents.  Using  the  binding,  the  title- 
page,  the  dedication,  the  matter  presented  be- 
tween the  dedication  and  the  real  beginning,  the 
print,  and  bo  much  of  the  style  as  is  indicated  in 
a  few  passages  carelessly  selected  and  hastily 
perused  for  their  basis,  they  jump  from  them  as 
from  a  spring-board  to  their  favorable  conclusion. 

Such  is  the  cant  of  criticism.  0,  ye  scribes, 
reviewers,  hypercritics,  how  vain  ye  are!  how 
shabbily  poor  in  thought!  Your  souls  are 
dwarfed,  ye  know  not  how  much.  Ye  have  in 
you  little  of  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made. 
How  often  have  ye  said  of  some  worthless  book, 
"This  is  readable?"  and  how  often  have  ye  said 
of  some  book  which  was  destined  to  take  a  lofty 
place  in  the  world  of  literature,  "  This  will  never 
do?"  Why  do  ye  not  read  books  before  ye 
attempt  to  tell  what  they  are  ?  Ye  are  retailers 
of  cant,  and  I  will  quote  here  from  my  odd  but 
not  unlearned  friend  Tristram  Shandy,  and  say 
that  "  of  all  the  cants  which  are  canted  in  this 
canting  world — though  the  cant  of  hypocrites 
may  be  the  worst — the  cant  of  criticism  is  the 
most  tormenting." 
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Turn  we,  now,  to  another  species  of  affected  ex- 
pression, proper  to  be  named  in  the  classification 
we  are  making.  Do  you  not  know,  reader,  that 
there  is  the  cant  of  the  nursery?  Who  can  duly 
conceive  how  far  each  one  of  us  has  come  short 
of  the  good  to  which  he  might  have  attained  but 
for  all  that  silly  sing-song  which  was  uttered 
over  him  when  he  was  a  helpless  child?  Madam, 
you  will  deem  me  cynical  here.  You  will  say  I 
vainly,  because  unreasonably,  protest  and  philoso- 
phize against  that  old  way  of  gentle  and  petting 
phraseology  by  which  the  best  men  in  the  world 
were  entertained  and  soothed  in  their  infancy. 
I  know,  madam,  the  dependence  of  the  little 
child  on  that  fund  of  cherishing  love  which  God 
made  so  deep  in  woman.  I  am  not  unmindful 
how  much  to  me  has  been  the  fondness  of  that 
dear  maternal  bosom  on  which  I  first  learned  the 
warmth  of  human  aff"ection.  Still,  madam,  I 
must  speak  against  nursery  cant.  It  is,  surely, 
something  useless,  inconsistent,  and  decidedly 
injurious.  There  is  a  way  of  pleasing  and  quiet- 
ing the  infant  equally  fond  and  far  more  accord- 
ant with  the  teachings  of  philosophy.  Woman, 
hast  thou  a  child  whom  thou  art  to-day  fostering 
with  all  that  sweet  mercy  which  is  thine?  Hear 
me.  I  would  bid  thee  speak  to  those  little  ears 
not  foolishly.  Hush  thy  infant's  cry  with  soft 
accents,  but  not  with  affected  fondness.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  that  any  body  becomes  great. 
The  wonder  is  because  parental  errors  make  the 
route  to  greatness  so  costly  to  children.  The 
mind  of  nearly  every  person  has  to  unlearn  a 
million  mispronunciations,  false  ideas  of  things, 
and  pernicious  whims  imposed  on  it  in  early  life. 
And  who  can  estimate  how  hard  a  thing  the 
attainment  of  the  power  of  noble  speech  is  made 
to  be  by  the  effect  of  that  jargon  of  soft,  whin- 
ing talk  with  which  infant  ears  have  to  become 
familiar?  All  babies  that  are  helpless  have  to 
hear  nursery  cant  till  they  become  old  enough  to 
know  that  the  retailers  of  it  are  themselves 
babies  in  adult's  clothes. 

But  there  are  other  kinds  of  cant.  In  the 
political  world  there  is  an  afi'ected  mode  of  ex- 
pression, a  whining  pretension  to  goodness. 
Political  cant  is  the  style  in  which  mediocrity 
limpingly  reiterates  the  talk  of  partisan  leaders. 
And  it  is  of  all  conceivable  things  the  most 
empty  of  significance.  It  is  a  routine  of  "stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable"  repetitions.  It  is  a  set 
story  whiningly  told.  All  parties  in  polities  have 
their  stereotyped,  hackneyed  phrases.  Each 
thinks  itself  the  best  one,  and  uses  its  own  pecu- 
liar parade  of  words  and  arguments  to  prove  the 
truth  of  what  it  thinks.  The  Republicans  of 
the  North  state  their  principles  and  purposes, 
appeal   to   the   fathers   of  the  Republic,  profess 


that  they  are  the  only  patriotic  party  in  the 
nation,  and  declare  that  they  hope  to  triumph 
because  there  is  a  God  in  Israel.  Their  oppo- 
nents of  the  South  state  with  equal  clearness 
their  principles  and  purposes,  appeal  with  equal 
enthusiasm  to  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  pro- 
fess with  no  less  assurance  that  they  are  the 
only  patriotic  party  in  the  Union,  and  declare 
with  the  same  kind  of  affected  solemnity  that 
they  may  trust  their  cause  to  the  Supreme  Dis- 
poser.    Such  is  political  cant. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  introduce 
that  species  of  whining  pretension  to  goodness 
which  has  in  all  ages  sadly  interrupted  the 
progress  of  genuine  religion.  Sanctimonious 
cant — what  is  it? 

See  that  person  who  seems  so  zealously  pious, 
so  earnestly  devout.  Behold  his  countenance. 
It  wears  a  look  of  intense  seriousness.  His 
eyes  are  now  closed  as  if  he  were  absorbed  in 
saintly  meditation,  and  now  open  and  directed 
upward  as  if  he  were  communing  with  God, 
silently,  yet  with  mighty  faith.  He  kneels,  and 
begins  to  utter  words  of  supplication.  Hear 
him  now.  His  prayer  consists  of  phrases  and 
interjections,  all  of  which  you  have  a  hundred 
times  heard  in  previous  instances.  But  you 
could,  nevertheless,  easily  endure  his  nse  of 
hackneyed  expressions  could  you  see  any  evi- 
dence of  spiritual  freshness  and  fervor  in  the 
man  as  he  utters  them.  But,  though  he  prays 
vociferously  and  with  grave  intonations,  yet  he 
prays  with  an  obvious  want  of  pious  emotion. 
His  petition  is  loud,  but  emptily  so.  His  solemn 
manner  of  speaking  is  evidently  an  affectation. 
In  short,  his  phraseology  seems  to  you  utterly 
barren  of  true  devotional  feeling,  and  you  can 
not  help  thinking  that  his  prayer  is  one  of  the 
kind  which  Jesus  condemned  in  the  sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Forcibly  enough  comes  to  your 
mind  that  passage  of  the  Master  in  which  he 
cautioned  his  hearers  against  the  use  of  "  vain 
repetitions"  in  their  prayers,  telling  them  it 
was  the  way  of  the  heathen,  who  thought  they 
should  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking. 
"  Vain  repetitions !"  How  vividly  descriptive 
is  this  phrase  of  every  prayer  like  the  one  we 
are  considering !  It  expresses  all  but  the  whin- 
ing tones  with  which  such  prayers  are  made. 
These  two  words,  vain  repetitions,  were  adopted 
by  the  translator  as  best  showing  the  meaning 
of  the  single  Greek  term  used  in  the  text.  And 
that  Greek  term  is  very  peculiar.  It  is  a  verb 
in  the  second  person.  Put  in  English  letters  it 
is  Battologcsete.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
from  the  name  of  Battus,  a  certain  babbler,  of 
whom  Suidas  says  that  he  made  long  hymns 
consisting  of  many  lines,  all  of  which  were  full 
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of  repetitions.  How  fitting  the  word  thus 
formed  to  express  the  character  of  a  prayer 
consisting  of  cant  phrases  and  cant  tones — a 
prayer  which  is  a  sort  of  babble  abounding  with 
tautologies ! 

But  by  and  by  the  man  before  you  rises  and 
stands  on  his  feet.  You  observe  that  he  has 
already  begun  to  utter  words.  You  listen  to 
him.  He  uses  language  freely,  but  you  clearly 
see  that  it  has  no  Christian  force.  Nothing  the 
man  says  is  fervent.  All  he  says  he  has  evi- 
dently long  been  accustomed  to  say.  You  would 
lay  a  wager  that  his  soul  hardly  knows  what 
his  lips  are  speaking.  His  voice  ascends  and 
descends  in  a  lugubrious  sing-song.  He  has  a 
whine,  but  you  observe  no  reason  for  calling  it 
holy.  You  could,  however,  patiently  hear  him 
if  you  could  feel  that  any  of  his  utterances  are 
outspeakings  of  earnest  thoughts  or  of  pious 
desire.  But  you  can  too  plainly  see  that  all 
this  noise  from  the  man's  mouth  is  only  a 
hypocritical  parade  of  stereotyped  vrords  and 
tones — a  sort  of  pretentious,  profitless  hawk- 
ing— is  speech,  it  is  true,  but  speech  unimbued 
with  spirituality,  and  uttered  with  an  obvious 
afi'ectation  of  old-fashioned,  solemn  sounds. 

Now,  permit  me  to  ajS&rm  that  every  instance 
of  grave  mouthing,  like  the  one  that  has  been 
sketched,  is  an  instance  of  sanctimonious  cant. 
This  is  a  grievous  evil  in  the  Church.  It  is 
the  style  in  which  conceited  mediocrity  and 
obtuse,  stubborn  ignorance  make  their  profes- 
sions of  devotedness.  It  is  a  strain  after  effect 
exhibited  in  the  expression  of  purposes  that  the 
mind  has  never  formed,  and  of  a  zeal  that  the 
heart  has  never  felt.  It  embraces  a  loudness 
which  has  no  accompanying  earnestness  to  make 
it  justifiable.  He  who  uses  this  kind  of  cant 
assumes  "rueful  looks  of  affected  concern."  He 
is  unspiritually  serious;  he  is  dolefully  shallow. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  well-known  and 
venerable  Methodist  elder  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
Conferences — a  man  who  likes  to  deal  out  a 
withering  hit  now  and  then  at  sanctimonious 
cant — that  once  when  he  heard  at  a  prayer 
meeting  in  his  district  the  phrase,  "  Lend  me 
your  prayers  that  I  may,"  etc.,  he  responded 
with  a  quaint,  Cromwellian  sternness,  "  No,  no 
lending  of  prayers  here,  it  will  never  do !"  And 
it  is  also  said  that  on  another  occasion  when 
one  individual  with  an  affectation  of  great  anx- 
iety spoke  of  a  friend  who  was  straying  far  in 
the  way  of  sin  and  ruin,  and  asked  that  the 
brethren  might  put  forth  efibrts  to  save  him, 
the  same  wise  though  very  eccentric  old  preacher 
exclaimed,  "Go  after  him!  go  after  him!  Go 
yourself!" 

The  subject  which  has  thus  far  been  discussed 


is  far  from  being  exhausted,  but  it  is  needful 
that  at  this  point  the  pen  of  the  writer  stop  in 
its  track. 

THE  OPEN  POIiAR  SEA. 
IN   lIEXAMETEi;  VERSE. 


BY    CHARLES     H.     HABRON. 


This  is  the  ice-fettered  North.     Here  it  seema  as  the 

monarch  of  Winter 
Did  hold  a  perpetual  court  'mid  the  glaciers,  the  bergs, 

and  the  ice-floes. 
Nothing  there  is  before  and  nothing  behind  but  the 

ice-fields ; 
Nothing  to  right  nor  left  but  the  frozen  expanse  of  the 

waters. 
Nor  is  it  level  and  smooth  like  an  inland  lake  frozen 

over, 
As  falls  a  child  to  sleep  in  death  with  a  smile  on  its 

features ; 
But  it  is  hummocked  and  heaped  in  the  utmost  chaotic 

confusion. 

Over  this  dreary  waste,  higher  north  than  their  fellows 

had  ever 
Wandered  for  science  or  gain,  two  lonely  men  toiled 

on  their  journey — 
One  had  the  stoical  face  of  an  Esquimaux,  the  other  a 

Saxon. 
Forth  to  the  North  they  had  gona  by  command  of  the 

Arctic  explorer 
In  search  of  the  open  sea  that  bounded  the  Ultima  Thnle. 

Weary  and  worn  though  they  were,  and  burdened  by 

sorrow  and  sickness. 
Still  on  their  monotonous  way,  impelled  by  both  duty 

and  pleasure. 
Over  the  hummocks  of  ice  and   over  the  chasms  of 

glaciers 
They  went  with  nnmurmuring  toil,  intent  on  the  end 

set  before  them. 

Their  path  now  became  insecure,  for  the  ice  was  botlt 

broken  and  drifting, 
While  through  the  air  flitted  birds — a  strange  sight  in 

those  boreal  regions — 
Eiders,  and  dovekies,  and  gulls  that  dwell  where  the 

waters  are  open. 
And  at  last  by  the  coast  of  that  sea  on  which  human 

eye  had  ne'er  rested 
They  stood  and  beheld  its  clear  waters  that  lay  stretched 

out  far  to  the  northward — 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach — unobstructed  by  iceberg 

or  island. 

There  on  the  shore  have  they  planted  the  glorions  flag 
of  our  Union, 

Farther  by  miles  to  the  north  than  had  e'er  floated 
banner  before  it. 

With  the  open  sea  by  their  side,  and  the  Stars  and  the 
Stripes  waving  o'er  them, 

They  kneel  on  the  icy  beach,  undisturbed  in  their  earn- 
est devotion 

Save  by  the  cries  of  the  birds  and  the  low,  sullen  roar 
of  the  ocean. 
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"W^HAT  SHALL  IT  PROFIT?' 


BY    MRS.     N.     M'CONAUGHT. 


""ITTHY,  Archie  Allen,  you  are  not  ready  for 

YY  Church  yet;  we  shall  surely  be  late," 
said  the  young  wife  as  she  entered  the  elegant 
library  where  her  husband  sat  reading  a  choice 
volume  of  poetry.  It  was  Clara's  first  Sabbath 
in  her  new  home.  She  had  but  lately  left  the 
sheltering  roof  of  a  kind  great-uncle,  who  had 
taken  her  to  his  home  when  a  lonely  orphan, 
and  reared  her  very  tenderly,  surrounding  her 
with  every  comfort  and  many  of  the  elegancies 
of  life.  A  gentleman  some  years  her  senior  had 
won  her  heart's  affections,  and  now  she  was 
installed  as  mistress  of  his  beautiful  city  home. 
Six  months  before  she  had  publicly  professed 
her  love  to  the  Savior,  but  she  was  yet  in  the 
morning  of  her  religious  life.  She  needed  the 
fostering  care  of  an  experienced,  devoted  Chris- 
tian. Would  she  meet  with  such  aid  from  him 
who  was  to  be  her  future  companion  and  pro- 
tector? "Marry  only  in  the  Lord,"  was  the 
advice  of  an  aged  friend  to  the  young  girl. 

"Archie  is  not  a  professor  of  religion,"  she 
reasoned  with  herself;  "but  he  respects  religion, 
I  know,  and  who  can  tell  what  influence  I  may 
exert  over  him?" 

*'  You  are  not  really  going  to  Church  to-day, 
Clara,  dear,  cold  as  it  is?"  said  the  young  man, 
dropping  his  book  and  looking  up  with  a  smile. 

"  Why,  who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  aa 
staying  at  home  from  Church  unless  one  was 
ill!" 

"I  think  I  am  not  very  well,  Clara.  Won't 
5'"ou  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  me?  Read 
me  some  poetry  and  sing  a  few  of  your  sweet 
songs," 

Clara  looked  at  him  a  moment  a  little  in- 
credulously and  then  replied,  "  You  are  very  well, 
I  know  by  your  laughing.  I  think  it  is  very 
wrong  to  stay  at  home  from  Church,  indeed  I 
do,  Archie.     Won't  you  go  with  me?" 

"But  where  shall  we  go,  my  good  little 
wife?" 

"  Wherever  you  are  accustomed  to." 

"  I  am  a<;customed  to  attend  that  cozy  little 
brick  church  down  by  your  uncle's,  and  I  thought 
I  had  done  duty  so  well  there  I  should  be  con- 
sidered religious  enough  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
But  do  n't  look  so  sad,  Clara.  I  will  go  any 
where  to  please  you.  I  know  of  a  splendid 
marble  church  on  the  Avenue.  We  will  drive 
there  if  you  like,  though  I  really  have  no  idea 
of  what  persuasion  it  is." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  a  Catholic  church.  I  would 
not  go  there  for  any  thing." 


"  I  am  sure  it  is  not  a  Catholic  church.  So 
if  you  will  order  the  carriage  I  will  be  ready  in 
a  few  minutes,"  and  he  left  the  room  gayly 
humming  the  fragment  of  an  opera  air. 

It  was  an  elegant,  stately  church.  The  brill- 
iant light  which  flowed  through  the  stained 
windows  almost  dazzled  the  sight  of  the  young 
girl  accustomed  only  to  the  plain  green  shades 
of  the  humble  village  church.  The  voice  of  the 
deep-toned  organ  rolled  through  the  marble 
hall  and  then  burst  forth  into  a  light,  gay  air, 
which,  to  her  unaccustomed  ears,  sounded 
strangely  in  a  house  of  worship.  God  seemed 
nearer  in  the  little  church  at  home,  which, 
nestled  down  among  the  grassy  mounds  and 
moss-grown  head-stones,  seemed  always  point- 
ing to  a  life  beyond. 

When  the  minister  arose  she  marked  well  his 
graceful  air,  the  polished  words  and  sentences 
which  flowed  so  smoothly  from  his  lips  as  he 
read  them  from  the  page  before  him.  But, 
alas! 

*'  So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 
"We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there." 

Clara  felt  that  her  soul  had  not  been  fed  as 
she  sadly  rolled  away  from  the  marble  church ; 
but  there  was  much  around  her  to  attract  the 
gaze  of  one  who  had  never  before  spent  a  Sab- 
bath in  the  city.  Her  husband  was  glad  to  be 
released  from  the  sound  of  "  the  prosy  old  doc- 
tor's essay,"  and  was  in  quite  a  good  humor 
with  himself  for  his  act  of  self-denial  in  going 
to  Church.  So  the  drive  home  was  quite  a 
pleasant  one,  though  considerably  longer  than 
the  one  to  Church. 

When  they  reached  home  a  note  was  brought 
in  containing  an  invitation  from  a  fashionable 
friend  of  Mr.  Allen's  to  take  a  little  drive  out 
to  the  new  park  grounds  that  afternoon.  The 
carriage  would  call  at  three  o'clock. 

Clara  was  shocked  at  such  a  disregard  of  the 
sanctity  of  God's  holy  day,  and  her  husband 
employed  a  great  deal  of  skillful  rhetoric  and 
much  more  subtile  sophistry  before  she  could 
be  brought  even  to  entertain  such  a  project. 

"  You  know  I  went  to  Church  to  please  you 
this  morning.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  oblige  me  by  accepting  my  friend's 
invitation.  I  know  he  would  be  seriously  of- 
fended if  we  did  not." 

Alas  for  youth  when  the  counselors  it  relies 
on  "  counsel  to  do  wickedly !"  Clara  yielded, 
though  with  sad  misgivings,  and  dressed  herself 
for  the  ride. 

The  lady  beside  her  was  very  courteous  and 
attentive,  and  the  gay  conversation  turned  on 
various   frivolous   worldly   subjects,   till   in   the 
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pleasant  excitement  of  the  drive  Clara  almost 
forgot  the  day.  When  they  turned  back  again 
Mrs.  Harvey  insisted  that  they  should  dine  with 
her,  and  the  carriage  stopped  at  their  residence. 
A  gay  evening  was  spent,  Clara  being  prevailed 
upon  to  play  some  of  her  choicest  music  and 
join  her  new  acquaintance  in  singing  some 
popular  songs,  which  she  did  with  most  exqui- 
site grace  and  expression.  Her  dark  eye  grew 
brighter  and  her  fair  cheek  flushed  softly  as  she 
felt  the  proud,  admiring  glance  of  her  husband 
bent  upon  her.  But  underneath  all  her  pleas- 
ure was  a  dull  sense  of  pain  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  wrong-doing,  which  was  a  very  serpent 
trail  among  her  fragrant  flowers.  When  she 
reached  her  home  again  a  flood  of  regretful  sor- 
row overwhelmed  her  heart,  and  she  wept  bit- 
terly. Her  husband  sought  most  tenderly  to 
soothe  her  grief,  and  secretly  resolved  to  under- 
mine the  "  superstition  which  caused  the  dear 
girl  so  much  unhappiness." 

"  You  have  done  nothing  wrong,  dear  Clara, 
that  you  need  reproach  yourself  so  bitterly. 
You  have  only  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  and 
evening  with  a  friend.  We  must  have  dined 
somewhere,  and  what  difference  whether  at  their 
house  or  our  own !  What  is  life  given  us  for 
except  to  make  it  just  as  full  of  happiness  as 
we  can,  and  to  make  others  around  us  happy ! 
Just  think  how  much  pleasure  your  sweet  sing- 
ing gave  my  friends  and  me.  Harvey  said  it 
was  better  than  the  finest  opera  he  ever  heard. 
So  do  n't  spoil  your  bright  eyes  crying,  darling. 
Religion  ought  to  make  people  happy.  I  am 
afraid  yours  has  not  to-day,  Clara,  so  I  can  not 
think  it  is  just  the  right  sort  for  you.  Now, 
really,  did  not  the  drive  to  and  from  Church  do 
you  more  good  than  the  sermon  ?  I  am  quite 
sure  it  did;  so  I  always  intend  to  take  a  good 
long  road  to  Church  in  future." 

It  was  some  consolation  to  know  that  her 
husband  intended  to  go  to  Church  with  her  in 
the  future;  so  Clara  dried  her  eyes  and  listened 
to  a  little  gem  of  poetry  he  had  selected  to 
read  to  her  that  morning. 

Little  by  little  the  rock  of  her  faith  was  worn 
away,  and  she  was  fast  learning  to  look  on 
happiness  as  the  true  end  of  existence  instead 
of  holiness,  "  without  which  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord."  And,  alas !  many  whose  associations 
are  far  less  worldly  make  this  mistake,  and  look 
mainly  for  a  great  deal  of  joy  and  exalted  hap- 
piness in  their  religious  life.  Because  they  do 
not  attain  it  they  go  mourning  all  their  days, 
looking  with  weeping  eyes  on  those  whom  they 
regard  as  more  favored  of  God,  because  the  light 
of  gladness  shines  upon  their  pathway.  De- 
sponding heart!   there  is  no  true  happiness  in 


religion  where  that  alone  is  the  end  you  seek. 
Holiness  must  be  the  end  and  aim  of  your  whole 
course,  or  your  joy  will  be  like  the  "  hope  of  the 
hypocrite,  but  for  a  moment."  "Be  ye  holy, 
for  I  am  holy,"  is  the  Divine  command. 

How  strange  that  a  truly-loving  heart  could 
enter  upon  such  a  task  as  that  which  Mr.  Allen 
now  commenced — the  work  of  loosing  a  trusting 
nature  from  its  only  safe  moorings,  leaving  it 
to  drift  without  a  compass  or  a  guiding-star 
upon  a  sea  abounding  with  fearful  rocks  and 
angry  breakers.  But  such  is  the  hatred  of  the 
natural  heart  to  the  humbling  doctrine  of  the 
Cross  and  salvation  alone  through  Him  who  was 
crucified  upon  it. 

Clara  was  fond  of  reading,  and  her  husband 
took  care  to  place  in  her  way  certain  fascina- 
ting writers  then  quite  popular,  whose  frequent 
merry  flashes  and  sarcastic  allusions  to  the 
"orthodoxy"  tended  more  surely  than  serious 
reasoning  would  have  done  to  make  her  think 
lightly  of  the  faith  in  which  she  had  been 
trained.  The  old-fashioned  Bible  was  skillfully 
tortured  out  of  its  plainest  meanings  by  these 
so-called  reformers,  or  utterly  ignored  where  it 
could  not  be  distorted  to  suit  their  views. 
What  their  opinions  of  its  inspiration  were  could 
never  be  clearly  seen  by  others,  if,  indeed,  they 
had  ever  given  such  a  trifling  matter  any  con- 
sideration whatever.  Instead  of  the  sure  foun- 
dation which  has  Jesus  Christ  for  its  corner- 
stone, and  a  religion  which  teaches  faith,  humil- 
ity, self-denial,  earnest  labor  for  souls,  and  all 
lowly  virtues,  they  profess  to  throw  wide  open 
the  doors  of  a  "broad  church,"  which  should 
gather  in  all  mankind  as  brothers,  which  should 
teach  them  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  human- 
ity, and  give  every  one  a  free  pass  at  last  on 
the  swift  train  over  the  celestial  railway.  In 
their  great  harvest  field  they  claimed  the  tares 
to  be  as  valuable  as  the  wheat,  and  never  gave 
thought  to  the  "harvest  day."  But,  alas!  call- 
ing the  tares  wheat  will  not  avail  when  "  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest"  comes  and  the  command 
is  given,  "  Bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn 
them." 

But  the  form  in  which  the  fatal  error  was 
clothed  was  fair  and  pleasing,  especially  so  when 
her  husband  would 

"  Lend  to  the  charm  of  the  poet 
The  music  of  his  voice." 

There  was  one  favorite  writer  who  seemed  to 
possess  a  magic  power  in  painting  every  shady 
nook  and  mossy  wayside  spring  of  the  human 
heart.  No  old,  gray  rock  or  fathomless  shadow 
of  feeling  seemed  to  escape  that  observing  eye. 
And  there  were  clear,  bold  strokes  sometimes 
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which  showed  a  strength  not  often  given  to  a 
woman's  hand.  Through  all  her  writings  ran  a 
thread  of  light  reflected  from  God's  Word,  though 
bent  out  of  its  own  right  line  by  the  prism 
through  which  it  flowed.  Much  was  said  of  the 
love  and  tender  mercy  of  God,  but  the  fact  that 
he  is  also  a  just  God,  and  "  will  in  no  wise  clear 
the  guilty,"  was  set  aside  as  a  hard  doctrine. 
The  gay  scoffer,  the  one  who  despises  Christ's 
tender  offers  of  love  and  pardon,  provided  he 
is  amiable  and  pleasant  among  his  friends  and 
associates,  must  not  be  given  over  to  a  just 
retribution.  God  is  too  loving  a  father  to  see 
such  a  lovely  scorner  perish.  It  is  "so  incon- 
gruous" to  think  of  one  with  whom  we  have 
had  such  pleasant  converse  here  being  shut  up 
forever  in  the  abode  of  the  lost.  The  sophistry 
gradually  wrought  its  work;  the  more  readily, 
as  poor  Clara,  in  the  whirl  of  fashion  and  gay- 
ety,  failed  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  "  the  word 
and  the  testimony." 

Five  years  had  rolled  away,  and  there  were 
maturer  shadows  on  Clara's  thoughtful  brow. 
The  world  without  had  grown  to  be  a  dull, 
monotonous  song. 

"The  day  comes  up  above  the  roofs 
All  sallow  from  a  uight  of  rain; 
The  sound  of  feet,  of  wheels,  of  hoofs 
In  the  blurred  streets  begins  again ; 

The  same  dull  sound,  the  same  dull  lack 

Of  luster  in  the  level  gray ; 
It  seems  like  yesterday  come  back 

With  his  old  things,  and  not  to-day." 

Such  is  the  world  to  one  who  lives  within  it 
without  an  end  and  aim.  In  her  own  home 
circle,  though,  her  heart  had  room  to  expand  its 
choicest  tendrils.  A  noble  boy  three  Summers 
old  was  prattling  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  de- 
mands of  fashion  could  not  make  her  forget  a 
mother's  duties.  Still  they  were  only  the  duties 
that  pertained  to  his  temporal  welfare,  for  the 
flame  of  devotion  had  long  since  smoldered  to 
ashes  on  the  hearth-stone  of  her  heart.  Alas! 
it  is  easy  for  the  heart  to  forget  God.  No  one 
is  so  holy  he  has  not  constant  need  to  "keep 
his  heart  with  all  diligence,"  and  where  such 
"watch  and  ward"  is  utterly  neglected,  no 
wonder  the  Spirit  of  God  soon  departs. 

Clara  was  becoming  more  thoughtful  and 
studious.  Various  philosophical  works  which 
her  husband  admired,  and  which  he  often  read 
and  discussed  with  her,  were  becoming  favorite 
volumes.  There  was  something  grand  in  the 
old  philosopher's  views  of  life  and  its  little  ills 
and  joys.  There  was  something  wonderful  in 
their  curious  speculations   respecting   the  mys- 


teries of  the  world  beyond.  Her  husband  de- 
lighted in  leading  her  mind  through  all  their 
fantastic  windings  as  they  groped  for  the  truth 
so  clearly  revealed  to  us.  He  praised  his  little 
wife  for  her  appreciation  of  such  intellectual 
food,  and  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  so  success- 
ful in  winning  the  affection  of  a  truly-intel- 
lectual woman.  Her  self-love  was  gratified, 
and  her  diligence  in  diving  deeper  into  his 
favorite  works  daily  increased.  She  felt  that 
she  breathed  a  higher  atmosphere  than  the 
throng  around,  yet  her  lovely,  pleasing  manners 
made  her  ever  a  favorite  even  among  those  who 
envied  her  superior  talents. 

The  rain  was  dashing  against  the  closed  shut- 
ters one  November  night  as  an  anxious  group 
gathered  in  Mrs.  Allen's  chamber.  They  were 
standing  on  either  side  of  a  beautiful  rose-wood 
crib,  whose  hangings  of  azure  gauze  were  closely 
drawn  aside.  There  lay  a  little  form  tossing 
and  restless,  that  fearful  fever  which  yearly 
reaps  its  harvest  of  Spring  blossoms  drinking 
up  the  blood  in  his  sweet  young  veins.  The 
little  face  and  throat  seemed  scarlet  as  they 
rested  on  the  snowy  pillow,  and  the  little  hand 
moved  restlessly  to  and  fro,  as  if  vainly  striv- 
ing to  cool  the  burning  heat.  It  was  the  moth- 
er's hand  that  tirelessly  bathed  the  scarlet  brow 
and  burning  limbs.  Servants  were  constantly 
in  waiting,  but  no  hand  but  her  husband's  was 
allowed  to  take  her  place. 

"Do  you  think  there  is  hope,  doctor?"  was  the 
question  she  longed  to  ask,  but  could  not  frame 
it  into  words.  It  came  at  length  from  her 
husband's  lips.  The  answer  was  only  a  straw 
to  grasp  at. 

"  He  is  in  a  very  critical  state,  indeed.  If  I 
had  been  at  home  when  he  was  first  taken  I 
think  the  fever  would  not  have  reached  such  a 
hight.  But  every  thing  almost  depends  on  first 
steps.  We  must  do  what  we  can  now  to  make 
up  for  lost  hours." 

But  all  that  the  best  medical  skill  could  do 
proved  useless.  The  little  sufi'erer  lingered 
through  the  long  night  watch,  and  when  the 
morning  dawned  seemed  once  more  to  know 
them  all.  "My  mamma,"  was  the  first  word 
which  fell  from  his  lips,  sending  a  thrill  of  joy 
to  all  their  hearts.  It  was  bliss  to  see  the 
smile  of  recognition  light  once  more  those  sweet 
blue  eyes,  and  the  parents  grasped  each  other's 
hand  in  silent  joy.  The  old  physician  alone 
looked  grave  and  sorrowful.  The  little  light 
was  fast  fading  out,  and  this  was  its  dying 
flicker. 

"  Mamma,  please  take  Bertie,"  said  the  little 
one,  holding  up  the  dimpled  hands.     Very  ten- 
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derly  was  he  lifted  up  and  laid  in  her  bosom. 
The  golden  sunlight  was  just  beginning  to  fill 
the  room  with  its  glory,  but  the  twilight  of 
eternity  was  fast  closing  about  him. 

"  Good-night,  papa,  it 's  'most  dark  now;  Ber- 
tie is  going  to  sleep." 

His  mother's  tearful  face  bent  over  him,  and 
as  the  strange  hand  of  Death  was  laid  upon  his 
heart-strings  he  clasped  her  closely  about  the 
neck,  as  if  she  were  a  refuge  from  every  danger. 
And  then  the  little  pulse  beat  with  a  feebler 
stroke,  the  eyelids  drooped  as  if  heavy  with 
slumber,  a  short,  quick  sob  or  two  broke  from 
his  bosom,  and  then  a  bright  company  of  "  shin- 
ing ones  "  stooped  down  and  bore  him  on  arms 
of  love  "  the  nearest  way  to  the  Celestial  gate," 
A  tenderer  bosom  than  even  his  mother's  was  to 
be  his  resting-place  forever  more. 

They  took  the  little  one  gently  from  her  arms 
and  laid  him  on  his  couch  again.  Her  husband 
could  not  even  strive  to  comfort  her.  He  saw 
the  joy  and  pride  of  his  existence,  the  heir  of  his 
name  and  fortune,  around  whom  so  many  fair 
hopes  clustered,  "  taken  away  by  a  stroke,"  and 
his  soul  seemed  crushed  within  hira.  He  bowed 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  and,  regardless  of  other 
eyes,  the  proud  man  groaned,  and  sobbed,  and 
wept  as  never  in  his  life  he  hac^  done  before. 
Both  were  too  deeply  stricken  to  utter  words 
of  comfort.  Clara  felt  her  bleeding  heart  torn 
from  her  bosom.  Yet  no  tears  came  to  her 
relief.  Her  brain  seemed  bursting  with  the 
pressure  upon  it.  Where  was  the  sustaining 
power  of  boasted  philosophy  in  this  Lour  of 
darkness  ? 

Ah,  when  the  afflictions  of  life  come  home  to 
"the  bone  and  marrow  of  our  own  households" 
they  are  far  different  to  us  from  those  which 
concern  only  our  neighbors.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  look  on  pleasure  philosophically,  or  even  the 
afflictions  of  others,  but  when  our  turn  to  suffer 
comes  we  shall  feel  our  need  of  a  strong  staff 
to  lean  upon,  a  sure  support  that  can  keep  us 
in  perfect,  peace,  even  in  the  furnace,  Clara 
had  sought  to  pray  when  the  agony  of  fear 
was  upon  her,  but  God  seemed  too  far  away  to 
listen, 

"I  can  not  give  him  up,  my  husband!"  was 
the  agonized  cry  of  the  mother  as  they  stood 
for  the  last  time  by  his  side  before  he  was  to 
be  taken  forever  from  their  chamber.  His  dark 
locks  mingled  with  her  auburn  hair,  but  there 
was  no  answer,  except  a  closer  pressure  of  that 
slender  form  to  his  bosom.  "  I  can  not  give 
him  up,"  was  the  despairing  language  of  both 
their  hearts.  There  can  be  no  true  resignation 
where  a  loving  Father's  hand  is  not  recognized 
in  the  afliiction ;    where  this  poor  world  is  al- 


lowed to  bound  the  spirit's  vision.  But  at  last 
the  precious  dust  was  borne  away  to  be  seen  no 
more  by  mortal  eye  till  the  resurrection  morning. 

Time,  the  great  healer,  wore  away  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  first  bereavement,  but  Clara  could 
never  again  delight  in  her  former  pursuits. 
How  like  very  dust  and  ashes  seemed  the  food 
she  had  been  seeking  to  nourish  her  soul  upon ! 
A  softened  melancholy  rested  upon  her  heart, 
and  she  loved  to  wander  about  her  house  look- 
ing at  the  relics  of  her  lost  one.  The  little 
wardrobe  was  often  opened,  and  she  loved  to 
lay  out  one  by  one  the  delicate  cambric  robes 
he  had  worn  in  infancy,  to  hold  on  her  hand 
the  tiny  silken  cap  with  its  soft  blue  tassels, 
and  through  his  cast-off  clothing  to  trace  the 
development  of  her  beautiful  boy  from  his  cra- 
dle down  to  his  last  resting-place.  How  full 
of  history  that  little  three  years'  span  seemed 
to  her  a  mother's  tongue  alone  can  tell. 

Day  by  day  the  roses  faded  from  her  cheek, 
and  her  step  grew  lighter  on  the  stair,  and 
every  added  day  made  the  loving  heart  that 
cherished  her  now  as  its  only  remaining  treas- 
ure grow  more  anxious  and  fearful.  The  physi- 
cian insisted  on  traveling  and  change  of  scene. 
It  was  tried  for  a  time,  but,  though  she  was 
ever  patient  and  gentle,  it  was  plain  that  a 
feeling  of  restlessness  followed  her  every-where, 
and  she  pined  for  the  rest  and  quiet  of  her  own 
dear  home  again. 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  get  back !"  she  said  as 
they  entered  their  own  dwelling  after  a  four 
months'  absence.  There  was  more  of  joy  in  her 
manner  than  she  had  known  for  many  a  long 
day.  "  Now  we  will  settle  down  quietly  here 
and  have  no  more  rambling.  Home  is  the 
sweetest  spot,  after  all." 

"  Yet  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  journey- 
ing, Clara,  to  have  you  glad  to  get  home — to 
see  a  little  of  the  old  light  in  your  eyes  and 
ever  so  famt  a  flush  on  your  pale  cheeks,  my 
precious,  drooping  flower." 

When  Spring  made  glad  again  the  earth  a 
little  daughter  rested  her  fair  head  upon  her 
bosom,  and  a  new  fount  of  joy  and  blessedness 
was  opened  in  her  soul.  But  even  the  sweet 
infoldings  of  those  tiny  hands  could  not  detain 
her.  She  rapidly  declined  as  the  Summer  wore 
away,  and  at  length  even  she  was  startled  at 
the  shadowy  form  and  face  her  mirror  revealed 
to  her.  Must  she  die  so  young,  when  life  was 
just  beginning  to  bud  with  joy?  0,  how  eagerly 
she  begged  the  physician  to  save  her!  She 
would  do  any  thing,  make  any  sacrifice,  only  she 
must  not  die.  And  then  as  she  thought  of  the 
future,  of  the  long,  long  eternity  before  her,  dark 
horror   settled    over    her    soul.     Her    long-neg- 
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lected  Bible  was  once  more  sought  for,  and  she 
read  with  all  the  desperate  eagerness  of  a 
drowning  man,  who  catches  at  every  chance  of 
safety.  It  was  her  mother's  Bible,  and  all 
along  the  margin  were  delicate  pencil  tracings, 
pointing  to  many  precious  passages.  IIow 
eagerly  she  read  them  over!  and  when  she  was 
too  weary  herself  she  gave  the  book  into  her 
husband's  hand.  Still  he  could  give  her  no 
advice  in  her  spiritual  distress,  and  looked  upon 
it  with  compassion  as  the  result  of  her  disease. 
He  gave  her  the  tenderest  worldly  consolation, 
but  it  brought  no  peace  to  her  anxious  soul. 
"Was  there  no  one  to  offer  a  word  of  true  coun- 
sel? From  a  very  humble  source  came  the 
advice  she  so  much  needed.  The  kind  nurse, 
Margaret,  whom  little  Bertie  had  loved  next  to 
his  parents,  was  an  earnest,  humble  Christian. 
It  was  from  her  lips  he  had  learned  to  lisp  his 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  her  low,  gen- 
tle voice  that  told  him  over  and  over  the  sweet 
story  he  never  tired  of  hearing — the  story  of 
the  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 

Plainly  and  simply  she  pointed  Clara's  mind 
to  the  Lamb  of  God  as  the  only  Savior,  pray- 
ing hourly  in  her  heart  that  God  would  bring 
home  the  truth  with  power  to  her  heart. 

At  length  a  little  light  broke  in  upon  her 
mind.  "  It  may  be  he  will  receive  even  such  a 
wandering  sheep  as  I,"  she  said.  "  0,  I  will  cast 
myself  upon  his  mercy  only,  for  I  can  do  noth- 
ing to  make  myself  better!" 

The  thin  hands  were  folded  over  the  little 
Bible,  and  the  eyes  closed  wearily.  But  a  faint 
motion  of  the  lips  told  of  the  silent  prayer  her 
heart  was  offering.  Suddenly  arousing  herself 
she  said,  "  You  will  be  faithful  to  my  poor  little 
snow-drop,  Margaret.  I  want  you  always  to 
stay  with  her  if  you  can  while  you  both  live. 
I  want  you  to  tell  her  what  a  precious  Savior 
Jesus  is  as  soon  as  she  can  understand  your 
words.  You  will  see,  Archie,  that  Margaret 
always  stays  by  little  Alice  whoever  else  has 
charge  of  her." 

The  voice  which  gave  the  promise  was  low 
and  broken  as  her  husband  rose  to  support  her 
to  her  couch.  But  as  he  laid  her  gently  down 
there  was  a  hollow  rattle  in  her  throat;  she 
struggled  once  to  rise,  and  then  the  crimson  tide 
flowed  forth  from  her  lips,  dying  the  snowy  robe 
folded  above  her  bosom,  and  with  that  current 
ebbed  away  her  gentle  life.   • 

A  few  months  later  and  Mr.  Allen  became  a 
wanderer  in  many  lands.  Plis  little  daughter 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his  sister,  a  kindly 
woman  in  her  way,  but  one  whose  time  and 
attention  was  mostly  engrossed  by  the  world  of 
fashion.     As  the  little  Alice  grew  in  years  she 


was  trained  in  all  the  frivolities  of  fashionable 
life.  Margaret  was  faithful  to  the  dying  trust 
committed  to  her  hand,  and  the  warm-hearted 
girl  repaid  with  true  affection  her  devoted  kind- 
ness. But  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  admit 
the  necessity  of  "good  nursy's"  anxiety  about 
her  future  welfare.  Now,  while  she  was  well 
and  strong  she  must  enjoy  the  world,  and  when 
she  was  older  or  grew  ill  she  would  think  about 
religion.  Her  precious  mother  was  her  ideal. 
She  was  never  so  proud  and  happy  as  when  she 
was  told  her  face  or  manners  resembled  hers. 

"  My  mother  was  the  life  of  the  circle  in 
which  she  moved.  She  enjoyed  the  gayeties  of 
life,  and  yet  you  know,  nursy,  that  when  she  was 
sick  she  gave  her  heart  to  God  and  he  received 
her." 

0,  what  a  blessing  to  a  child  is  the  memory 
of  a  consistent  Christian  mother!  The  good  in- 
fluence which  Margaret  might  have  exerted 
upon  the  young  girl's  mind  was  counteracted  by 
the  remembrance  of  her  mother's  worldly  life. 
She  grew  up  fair  and  graceful,  the  pride  of  her 
father  and  his  friends,  with  every  earthly  luxury 
about  her,  but  with  a  heart  afar  from  God,  a 
stranger  to  the  love  of  Jesus;  no  prospect  be- 
yond this  little  hour  of  time  but  of  a  dark  eter- 
nity. Think  you  that  mother  with  the  light  of 
the  eternal  world  resting  upon  her  soul  would 
not  have  preferred  the  lowliest  earthly  lot  for 
her  cherished  one  if  there  she  might  have  learned 
to  love  the  Savior?  The  worldly  distinctions 
we  think  so  much  of  here  will  appear  very 
different  to  us  in  eternity. 

Do  you  ever  sigh  and  disquiet  your  heart. 
Christian  pilgrim,  because  God  has  not  given 
you  wealth  and  worldly  ease?  Remember  the 
words  of  One  who  never  gave  a  needless  caution 
nor  spoke  an  untruthful  word — "  How  hardly 
shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven !" 

It  is  a  dangerous  step  indeed  for  a  young 
heart  to  form  a  life-long  union  with  one  who  is 
a  stranger  to  its  hopes  of  heaven.  "  Be  not 
unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers,"  is  a  com- 
mand which  may  not  be  lightly  broken.  Where 
all  of  this  world,  and  very  probably  the  world 
to  come,  are  at  stake  the  cost  should  be  well 
counted.  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
Even  the  most  devoted  affection  the  world  can 
bestow  will  be  no  substitute  for  God's  loving 
favor.     "  What  shall   a   man   give  in  exchange 

for  his  soul?" 

»ooo« 

Since  men  generally  act  from  impulse  more 
than  from  principle,  they  are  neither  so  good  nor 
so  bad  as  we  are  apt  to  think  them. 


FAITH    AND   HEROISM, 
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BY     a  K  V  . 


I,  E  0  N  A  K  D  . 


FAITH  is  the  great  source  from  which  men 
derive  the  ability  to  perform  noble  acts. 
Without  it  they  are  weaker  than  bruised  reeds, 
while  with  it  they  pass  through  earth  with  tre- 
mendous power.  Correct  views  of  the  character 
of  God,  and  of  the  relations  that  he  holds  toward 
him,  can  not  fail  to  nerve  him  who  possesses 
them  for  the  conflicts  of  life.  But  how  shall 
such  views  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  be 
obtained?  If  we  trust  to  the  discoveries  that 
unassisted  reason  can  make  in  regard  to  this 
subject,  we  shall  soon  have  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  man  by  searching 
can  not  find  out  God.  How  shall  we  know 
whether  there  is  one  God  or  a  million?  And 
even  if  we  had  discovered  his  unity,  would 
reason  ever  teach  us  whether  he  loves  or  hates 
our  race?  But  while  >aason  fails  here,  faith 
answers  these  questions  clearly  and  distinctly. 
She  proclaims  the  unity  of  God.  She  makes 
manifest  his  love  to  man,  by  leading  us  to  the 
cross,  and  there  teaching  us  that  God  so  loved 
us  as  to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  us. 

And  are  not  such  revelations  calculated  to  fit 
him  to  whom  they  are  made  for  the  perform- 
ance of  great  deeds?  Shall  he  fear  any  creature 
who  has  the  Creator  for  his  friend  and  protector? 
It  has  been  eloquently  said,  that  "God  and  one 
man  always  make  a  majority."  Most  of  the 
master  minds  of  past  ages  derived  much  of  their 
power  from  the  idea  which  they  entertained  of 
their  being  urged  forward  by  God,  Attila 
called  himself  the  Scourge  of  God,  and  his  fol- 
lowers believed  that  he  had  received  his  sword 
directly  from  Heaven.  Had  not  Cromwell  be- 
lieved that  he  and  his  soldiers  were  fighting 
under  the  special  direction  of  God,  it  is  likely 
that  they  would  not  have  been  victors  at  Naseby 
and  Dunbar.  They  moVed  forward  to  the  con- 
flict at  the  last  of  these  battles  singing,  "  Let 
the  Lord  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered." 
But  the  battle  field  is  not  the  only  place  where 
heroes  have  been  found.  There  was  more  true 
heroism  in  the  life  of  Wilberforce  than  in  that  of 
Wellington,  Reformers  have  generally  thought 
themselves  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  perform 
the  work  in  which  they  have  been  engaged. 
Would  Luther  ever  have  stood  unmoved  before 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  if  he  had  not  felt  that  God 
called  him  to  stand  there?  It  was  his  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  protection  of  God  that  sus- 
tained him  in  all  his  attacks  upon  error.  And 
did  not  Wesley  draw  his  strength  from  the 
same  source?     He  never  wavered  in  his  convic- 
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tions  that  God  had  called  him  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  great  work ;  and  had  the  doctrine  of  a 
special  Providence  been  struck  from  his  creed, 
he  would  have  been  robbed  of  his  power.  He 
would  never  have  ventured  among  the  colliers 
of  Kingswood,  had  he  not  fully  believed  that 
God  watched  over  his  interests. 

Faith  nourishes  heroism  by  unvailing  to  us 
man's  immortality  and  his  destiny  beyond  the 
grave.  Whether  we  know  ourselves  to  be  im- 
mortal or  look  upon  the  tomb  as  the  termina- 
tion of  our  existence,  has  much  to  do  with  our 
conduct  in  this  life.  And  if  we  are  immortal, 
the  character  we  ascribe  to  our  future  state  of 
existence  can  not  fail  to  influence  our  present 
actions.  But  where  shall  we  find  a  solution  of 
these  problems?  Reason  can  not  cast  light 
upon  them,  but  faith  illuminates  the  tomb.  She 
bids  us  listen  to  Christ  as  he  says,  "I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live. 
And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall 
never  die."  The  wisest  of  the  philosophers  of 
old  Greece,  when  condemned  to  drink  the  hem- 
lock on  account  of  his  virtues,  concluded  his 
plea  before  his  judges  with  these  words:  "And 
now,  0  judges,  ye  are  going  hence  to  live,  and 
I  am  going  hence  to  die;  which  of  these  is  best 
the  gods  know ;  but  I  suppose  no  man  does." 
This  is  the  farthest  that  reason  ever  carried  any 
man;  but  how  different  is  it  from  the  language 
of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles!  He  could  say, 
"  I  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which 
is  far  better." 

AVhere  this  knowledge  of  immortality  is  want- 
ing, man  sinks  under  the  sorrows  of  life.     It  is 
not    strange    that    the    death    of   his    daughter 
caused  Cicero  to  curse   the   gods.     To  him  faith 
did  not  illuminate  the  tomb,  and  all  his  philos- 
ophy could  not  answer  the  question,  "  If  a  man 
die  shall  he  live  again?"     How  different  would 
have  been  his  feelings  at  that  hour  had  he  pos- 
sessed Christian  faith !     She  would  have  bid  him 
read  God's  dealings  with  him  in  the  light  that 
the  immortality   of  the   soul   shed   upon   them. 
She   would    not   have   enabled    him    to    appre- 
hend  the   divine    government,    but    she   would 
have  written  upon  the  darkest  cloud  that  gath- 
ered over  his  path,  "All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God."     Can  a  person 
possess  such  views  of  his  future  destiny  without 
being  converted  into  a  hero?     Even  when  per- 
verted,  the   doctrine   of  immortality  has   often 
exerted    a   powerful   influence   over   those   who 
have  embraced  it.     Mohammedism  never  would 
have  spread   as  rapidly  as   it   did,  had  not  its 
founder    promised    an    immortality    of   sensual 
indulgence   to   those  who   died   fighting   in   his 
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cause.     But   if  we  would   behold   its   strongest 
and  purest  influence  we  must  look  to  the  lives 
of  those  who  have  possessed  saving  faith.     Had 
St.  Paul  believed  that  the  grave  is  man's  final 
resting-place,  his  life  would  have  been  different 
from  what  it  was.     He  would  not,  as  he  looked 
back  upon  his  past  conflicts,  and  then  thought 
of  the  trials  that  awaited  him  in   the   future, 
have    exclaimed,    "But   none    of   these    things 
move   me,   neither  count  I   my   life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy, 
and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God."     Judson   and   his  noble   wives  would 
never  have  torn  themselves  from  the  homes  and 
friends  of  their  youth,  if  they  had  not  believed 
in   the   immortality  of  the   soul.     They  would 
have  thought  it  folly  to  spend  their  lives  in  ef- 
forts to  evangelize   Burmah.     Nothing   but  the 
hope  of  a  blissful  immortality  could   have  sus- 
tained him  and  his  second  wife,  when  undergo- 
ing the  sufferings  that  they  endured  at  Ava  and 
Orongpen-la.     Is  not  the  same  hope  now  nerv- 
ing the  thousands  of  missionaries  who  are  labor- 
ing in  heathen  lands?     Go  and  convince  every 
missionary  in  the  world  that  "  death  is  an  eter- 
nal  sleep,"  and   nine-tenths   of  the   missionary 
posts  in  heathenism  would  be  speedily  deserted. 
If  what  has  been  written  be  true,  it  will  go 
far  to  explain  the  fact  that  atheism  has  num- 
bered   among   its   votaries    so    few  heroes.      A 
thousand  fears  are  likely  to  seize  the  mind  the 
moment  it  denies  the  existence  of  a  God.     What 
assurance  has  the  atheist   that  all  nature  will 
not  conspire  against  him?    Then  he  is  surround- 
ed by  men  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  his  happi- 
ness whenever  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  his   designs.     Where   shall   he 
look  for  protection?     He  can  not  know  what 
the  Psalmist  means  when  he  cries  out,  "What 
time  I   am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  thee,"     And 
while  he  cowers  before  the  dangers   that  sur- 
round him,  he  has  no  motive  for  sacrificing  the 
present  gratification  of  his  passions  and   appe- 
tites for  the  attainment  of  some  noble  object  at 
some  future  time.     If  his  creed  be  true,  he  may 
at  any  moment  cease   to   exist.     As  might  be 
expected,  the  history  of  atheism  affords  but  few 
instances  of  heroism.     Atheists  never  found  in 
their  ranks   a   Napoleon  or   a  Washington,   or 
such  moral  heroes  as  Howard  and  Clarkson. 


THE  DREAD  FOREVER. 


Every  increase  of  knowledge  may  possibly 
render  depravity  more  depraved,  as  well  as  it 
may  increase  the  strength  of  virtue.  It  is  in 
itself  only  power,  and  its  value  depends  on  its 
application. 


BT    MRS,    ELLEN    C.     HOWAETH. 


God  breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  the  clay, 

And  binds  the  soul  to  earth  till  death  shall  sever, 
Then  will  the  dust  drop  from  its  wings  away 

And  leave  the  spirit  joy  or  pain  forever; 
And  yet  we  idle  on  the  shores  of  time, 

Where  death's  dark  angels  evermore  are  flying; 
Lift  up,  0  Christian  souls,  the  voice  sublime, 

And  sound  in  thunders  o'er  the  nations  dying 
The  dread  forever. 

Few  are  the  workers,  broad  the  harvest  fields. 

And  idle  reapers  on  soft  couches  dreaming. 
0,  bard,  arouse  them !  say  the  vineyard  yields 

But  this  for  God — while  Satan's  press  is  teeming. 
And  ask  the  faithless  shepherd  for  the  sheep 

That  God  hath  given  to  his  earthly  keeping, 
That  he  might  lead  them  up  the  stony  steep; 

0  thunder  in  his  ear  with  zeal  unsleeping 
The  dread  forever. 

Strong  was  the  faith  that  He,  the  crucified, 

Left  to  the  earth  when  he  to  heaven  ascended; 
Pure  was  the  spirit  that  should  be  the  guide 

Of  his  loved  Church,  till  time  and  earth  were  ended; 
Strong  faith,  pure  spirit,  ye  that  yet  remain 

Exhorting  human  hearts  'mid  earthly  pleasures. 
Light  the  fervent  fires  of  sacrifice  again. 

Lest  earth  forget,  amid  her  fleeting  treasures, 
The  dread  forever. 

Arise,  arise,  priests  of  the  Lord,  and  wake 

The  theme  of  judgment  till  the  slothful  quiver. 
Hark!  on  the  air  eternal  murmurs  break, 

And  life  is  shrouded  with  the  dread  forever. 
How  can  we  idle  on  the  shores  of  time, 

Where  Death's  dark  angels  evermore  are  flying! 
Lift  up,  0  Christian  souls,  the  voice  sublime, 

And  sound  in  thunders  o'er  the  nations  dying 
The  dread  forever. 


TO  MY   FRIEND. 


ES.     MARION     A.     BIGELOW. 


When  my  soul  shall  soar  away 
To  the  realms  of  endless  day. 
Basking  in  the  Savior's  smile. 
Will  it  think  of  earth  the  while? 

Ah!  the  ties  which  here  we  form — 
Ties  which  live  through  many  a  storm, 
Can  not  wither  when  we  die; 
I  shall  love  thee  in  the  sky, 

And,  methinks,  shall  love  to  come 
Often  from  my  spirit  home, 
With  sweet  promises  to  cheer 
Thy  forsaken  path\yay  here. 

If  thou  first  shouldst  reach  the  goal, 
Come  to  my  beclouded  soul; 
Come  and  wipe  my  tearful  eye; 
Come  and  lead  me  to  the  sky. 
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THE   THREEFOLD   SONSHIP  OF  CHRIST 
TYPICAL  OF  THE  BELIEVER'S  LIFE/' 


BT    THE    EDITOB. 


THERE  is  a  threefold  sense  in  which  Christ 
is  said  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  and  in  each  one  of  them  we  are  deeply  in- 
terested, each  being  the  type  and  the  source  of 
distinct  Gospel  blessings  to  the  believer.  In 
the  first  place  Christ  Jesus,  in  some  mysterious 
yet  real  sense,  sustained  in  heaven  and  from  all 
eternity  the  actual  relation  of  Son  to  the  Fa- 
ther— "the  only  begotten  of  the  Father;"  for 
the  Son  is  not  represented  as  being  created  at 
the  time  of  the  advent,  but  "the  Father  sent 
the  Son" — already  existing — "to  be  the  Savior 
of  the  world."  The  Son  also  was  the  partaker 
of  the  Father's  glory  "before  the  world  was." 
Then,  again,  in  his  incarnation  the  title  of  Son 
is  gained  in  a  new  and  actual  sense.  For,  said 
the  angel  to  Mary,  "the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  thee;  therefore  also  that  holy 
thing  that  shall  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God."  In  this  act  Christ  not  only 
became  the  Son  of  God  in  a  new  sense,  but  also 
the  son  of  an  earthly  parent — thus  allying  him 
to  the  human  race,  as  he  was  before  allied  to 
God.  Again :  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead 
Christ  Jesus  acquired  a  third  title  to  the  divine 
Sonship.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist — "  thou  art 
my  Son;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee" — 
quoted  by  the  apostle  Paul  as  relating  to  Christ's 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  show  that  in  a  new 
and  expressive  sense  he  became  by  that  resur- 
rection the  Son  of  God. 

In  each  of  these  three  forms  is  the  believer's 
life  typified.  The  fiisi  is  the  Divine  model  after 
which  we  are  made  "  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature."  Thus  our  Savior  speaks  of  the  one- 
ness between  him  and  the  Father,  and  of  the 
glory  which  he  had  before  the  world  was;  then 
he  prays  for  those  which  shall  believe  on  his 
name,  "that  they  may  all  be  one;  as  thou,  Fa- 
ther, art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us  " — "  one  even  as  ive  are  one." 
How  unspeakably  glorious  is  the  believer's  re- 
lationship to  God,  as  here  typified  in,  or,  rather, 
modeled  after  the  relationship  of  Christ  to  the 
Father!  Did  the  Son  repose  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father  from  all  eternity?  He  would  now 
make  us  partakers  of  the  same  unspeakable 
glory!  Here  is  shadowed  forth  to  our  faith 
what  is  implied  in  being  heirs  of  God  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Jesus  Christ. 

The  second  was  Christ's  Sonship  by  his  incar- 

*  Butler's  "  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Incarnation." 


nation.  The  believer's  life  is  not  only  connected 
with  this,  but  dependent  upon  it.  In  his  Divine 
nature  Christ  was  connected  with  the  Father 
from  all  eternity;  but  in  his  incarnation  he  en- 
tered into  filial  relations  with  man — became  his 
brother.  He  shared  not  only  our  state,  but  also 
our  essence — our  nature.  Thus  is  he  the  con- 
necting link  between  God  and  our  humanity. 
For,  "  forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers 
of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took 
part  of  the  same."  Thus  Christ  is  not  only  the 
type  of  our  filial  relation  to  God,  but  he  is  also 
the  source,  and  the  only  source,  through  which 
that  relation  can  be  formed.  Through  this 
channel  the  divine  graces  are  poured  down  into 
the  human  heart,  and  it  becomes  the  temple  of 
the  living  God.  As  he  has  become  a  partaker 
of  the  human  nature,  so  we  through  him  be- 
come partakers  of  the  Divine.  Thus  is  Christ 
not  only  the  type,  but  he  is  the  cause,  the 
source,  and  the  principle  of  the  believer's  rela- 
tion to  God. 

Then,  too,  Christ  will  sustain  this  relation 
forever.  To  him  has  been  given  an  unchanging 
priesthood.  And  that  he  may  retain  this  priest- 
hood he  will  never  lay  aside  his  humanity.  As 
he  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  so  will  he  ever  remain  the  eternal 
son  of  man.  Never  will  he  part  with  that  glo- 
rified humanity  which  he  bore  away  from  earth, 
and  with  which  he  entered  the  portal  of  the 
skies.  Were  he  to  relinquish  his  humanity  we 
should  lose  our  Savior.  There  would  be  no 
longer  an  Intercessor,  a  Daysman  between  God 
and  us.  All  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  then,  is 
suspended  upon  the  incarnate  God.  His  glori- 
fied body  is  the  first  fruit  of  redemption,  and  it 
will  remain  the  model  and  the  life  of  all  the 
rest.  With  unceasing  rapture  shall  the  ransom- 
ed of  Zion  behold  the  divine  Model!  And  as 
they  gaze  upon  it,  and  wonder,  and  adore 
through  all  the  long  ages  of  eternity,  will  they 
become  more  and  more  like  the  Divine  original. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  form  in  which  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ — his 
Sonship  by  the  resurrection.  In  this  form  the 
believer  has  also  a  deep  and  abiding  interest. 
There  is  in  it  prefigured  for  him  also  a  glorious 
sonship  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
When  Christ  came  forth  from  the  grave,  and 
because  he  came  forth,  it  was  said  to  him,  "  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  So 
believers  are  also  called  "  the  children  of  God, 
being  the  children  of  the  resurrection."  And  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  resurrection  itself  as  being 
"a  manifestation  of  the  so^is  of  God."  It  is  an 
unvailing  and  a  public  recognition,  before  all 
worlds  and  all  creatures,  of  their  sonship.     Both 
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are  wrought  by  the  same  spirit.  "  If  the  Spirit 
of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell 
in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his 
Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  The  regeneration 
of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  are 
the  work  of  the  same  Divine  energy ;  and  the 
former  is  at  once  the  pledge  and  the  precursor  of 
the  latter.  The  one  is  adoption  here,  the  other 
is  the  consummation  of  that  adoption  in  glory. 

Then,  too,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  at  once 
the  pledge  and  the  cause  of  the  believer's.  In 
his  resurrection  you  behold  the  demonstration 
of  his  mysterious  yet  invincible  power  over 
death.  As  a  man  he  was  truly  dead;  but  as  a 
God  he  was  inextinguishably  alive;  and  the 
divine  within  him  had  power  to  bring  back  the 
mortal  to  life,  and  to  clothe  it  with  immortality. 
He  rose,  quickened  not  by  a  power  from  without, 
but  by  a  power  within.  Surely,  then,  he  hath 
power  to  "quicken  whom  he  will."  "Why 
should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you, 
that  God  should  raise  the  dead?"  Is  it  because 
of  its  mystery  ?  The  resurrection  of  the  dust  of 
a  thousand  generations,  wonderful  as  it  may  be, 
is  not  so  mysterious  or  wonderful  as  the  attested 
fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  himself 
from  the  dead.  ...  Is  it  because  you  see  not  the 
element  of  power  which  is  to  bring  back  the 
dead  to  life?  Have  we  not  the  pledge  that  "He 
that  raised  up  Jesus  shall  raise  us  up  also  by 
Jesus?"  Thanks  be  to  God,  "Christ  hath  abol- 
ished death,"  and  by  him  "  came  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead."  Thus  are  we  "begotten  again 
unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead."  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,"  saith  our  risen  Lord;  and  then  he 
gives  to  us  the  abiding  pledge,  "As  I  live  ye 
shall  live  also" — implying  not  that  any  man, 
however  righteous,  shall  be  exempt  from  death, 
but  presenting  his  own  life  as  the  pledge  and 
surety  of  the  Christian's  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  His  victory  over  death,  then,  is  not  a  sol- 
itary victory.  He  conquered  death  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  us,  "  that  we  might  not  perish  but 
have  everlasting  life."  But  upon  a  broader, 
grander  scale  shall  he  repeat  that  miracle  yet 
once  more.  Christian,  forget  not  that  Death 
himself  shall  erelong  die.  He  who  holds  in  his 
hands  the  keys  of  death  and  hell,  shall  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  grave  and  demand  back  his  ran- 
somed dead.  For  "if  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 
even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God 
bring  with  him." 

Then,  again,  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  we 
have  also  the  type  and  pattern  of  our  own. 
"  We  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrec- 
tion."    We  shall  be  "  fashioned  like  unto  his  glo- 


rious body."  Thanks  be  unto  God,  whatever  of 
transcendent  brightness  and  glory  there  was  in 
the  risen  body  of  our  adorable  Lord,  the  same 
shall  mark  and  distinguish  that  of  the  believer. 
"  We  shall  be  like  him."  He  is  "  the  first  fruits." 
But  the  fruit  of  the  ripening  harvest  to  come 
after,  is  borne  upon  the  branches  of  the  same 
Tree  of  Life,  and  is  of  the  same  kind.  We  shall 
come  forth  from  the  grave,  not  as  we  entered  its 
dark  portals.  The  pale  countenance  marbleized 
in  death,  the  form  emaciated  and  wasted  by  dis- 
ease, the  furrowed  and  ghastly  features  of  age, 
the  crippled  and  mangled  victim  of  war  will  be 
seen  no  more.  "  This  mortal  shall  put  on  im- 
mortality." The  resurrection  body  shall  be  fash- 
ioned after  the  pattern  of  that  glorious  body, 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  brought  with  him  from  the 
dead,  and  with  which  he  ascended  into  heaven 
itself.  One  star  may  differ  from  another  star  in 
glory,  and  each  star  in  itself  may  fall  infinitely 
below  the  great  sun  in  the  heavens.  But  even 
the  smallest  star  that  twinkles  in  the  remotest 
boundaries  of  the  universe  of  God,  partakes  of 
the  same  nature  and  shines  in  the  same  light. 

Finally,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  to  an 
undying  life — "I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was 
dead;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore." 
This  eternal  life  of  Christ  in  heaven  is  the  sure 
warrant  of  eternal  life  to  the  believer.  For  "  we 
are  saved  by  his  life."  The  destruction  of  sin  is 
the  overthrow  of  death.  Naturalists  have  ever 
been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  in  all  the  infinite 
variety  of  organized  life  upon  the  earth,  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  to  be  found  where  the  pro- 
duction of  pain  or  misery  was  the  original  pur- 
pose. Hence,  in  our  unfallen  state,  when  the 
Almighty  Creator  pronounced  all  the  work  of  his 
hands  "  good,"  "  life "  and  happiness  were  sy- 
nonymous terms.  Hence  the  Scriptures  so  often 
use  the  word  "life"  as  expressing  felicity,  and 
"  eternal  life "  as  implying  eternal  felicity.  So 
shall  it  be  once  more  and  forever.  Around  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  in  the  celestial  world  shall 
be  clustered  every  orb  of  righteousness,  to  be 
illuminated  by  his  beams  and  irradiated  by  his 
heat — a  light  and  a  heat  inexhaustible — and 
which  quickens  into  life  all  it  touches. 

Thus  we  see  how  it  is  that  in  Christ  the 
believer  has  everlasting  life.  In  every  stage 
and  form  of  our  life,  except  its  sinfulness,  he  has 
shared  and  thus  paved  our  way  to  immortality. 
He  was  born  as  we  are  born,  and  thus  became 
brother  to  our  clay ;  he  died  as  we  must  die,  lay 
down  in  the  cold  grave,  entered  the  region  of 
disembodied  souls,  and  thus 

"The  graves  of  fill  his  saints  he  blest, 
And  sofUMi'd  evei-y  befl." 


FIRST    LOVE, 
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And  then,  again,  as  our  Forerunner,  he  hath  en- 
tered into  heaven  itself  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  such  a 
blessed  pledge  of  immortality!  In  his  darkest 
night  of  gloom  and  sorrow  the  believer  may  still 
discern  the  footprints  of  the  Great  Deliverer  in 
his  path.  In  life  he  calls  us  to  share  with  him 
the  burden  and  the  dishonor  of  the  Cross;  in 
death  he  calls  us  to  be  the  partners  of  his  tomb; 
and  in  heaven  he  invites  us  to  share  with  him 
the  glory  of  his  eternal  throne. 

And  then,  too,  in  our  immortal  state  shall  be 
realized  the  fulfillment  of  that  divine  petition,  in 
which  even  we  were  not  forgotten  by  our  blessed 
Lord — "  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou 
hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they 
may  behold  my  glory,"  and  "  that  they  may  he 
one  even  as  we  are  one." 


FIRST    LOVE. 


BT     LIZZIE     MACE     M'FARLAND. 


MISS  WINIFRED  LEE  was  an  important 
personage  in  the  little  town  of  Rodney. 
I  never  went  to  see  a  sick  playmate,  or  a  play- 
mate's little  baby  sister,  without  finding  Aunt 
Winnie  near  the  bedside;  and  I  can  recall  no 
instance  of  sickness  in  my  father's  family,  when 
she  was  not  present.  She  was  an  old  maid,  it 
is  true,  but  she  was  too  old  to  be  ashamed  of 
it,  and  rather  seemed  to  pride  herself  in  the 
universal  appellation  of  Aunt  Winnie.  Rumor 
said  she  had  refused  several  splendid  offers, 
merely  because  she  wished  to  live  single.  I 
have  heard  my  grandfather  say  she  was  a  pretty, 
rosy-cheeked  girl  when  he  moved  to  Rodney, 
and  the  best  singer  he  ever  heard.  At  the  time 
my  story  commences  she  still  maintained  her 
place  in  the  choir,  at  the  head  of  the  treble,  and 
I  remember  how  clearly  her  voice  rang  out, 
high  above  all  the  rest,  though  she  was  then 
perhaps  fifty  years  old. 

In  a  little  brown  cottage,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  on  the  main  road,  lived  old  Reuben  Strong, 
a  Revolutionary  soldier.  He  had  lost  both  his 
hands  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  was  nearly 
blind,  and  very  "hard  of  hearing,"  but  he  was 
a  cheerful  old  man,  living  in  the  past,  and  would 
sit  for  hours  whispering  his  thoughts,  laughing 
or  weeping  as  the  subject  required.  My  mother 
often  sent  me  with  some  delicacy  which  she  had 
prepared  for  the  old  people,  and  while  grandma 
Strong  was  bustling  about — she  was  the  second 
wife,  and  ten  years  younger  than  her  husband — 
I  would  sit  upon  the  little  stool  in  the  corner 
and  try  to  hear  what  grandpa  was  whispering. 


On  one  of  these  occasions  I  found  Aunt  Winnie 
chatting  with  both  the  old  people  together,  while 
grandma  Strong  sat  busily  knitting  in  her  little, 
low  rocking-chair. 

"Yes,  Jacob  was  always  good  to  me.  I  sot  a 
good  deal  by  Jacob,"  said  the  old  lady,  wiping 
her  spectacles.  "  I  should  like  to  know  how  he 
died;  whether  he  was  killed  or  no.  I  hope  he 
was  prepared." 

"  You  know  Mr.  Brown  says  his  brother-in- 
law  down  in  Lubec  saw  a  man  who  said  it  was 
his  brother  that  was  killed  in  the  tavern  that 
time,  and  if  it  was,  it  was  n't  Jacob,"  said  Aunt 
Winnie  in  her  comforting  way. 

"I  know  it.  We  've  heard  a  good  many 
stories,  and  I  do  n't  expect  to  know  the  truth 
on  't  till  the  judgment-day." 

"There'll  be  a  good  many  secrets  revealed 
then,"  said  Aunt  Winnie  with  a  sigh. 

I  had  often  heard  the  name  of  Jacob  Strong 
mentioned,  but  this  conversation  awakened  my 
curiosity  to  know  more  of  him.  So  the  next 
time  Aunt  Winnie  came  to  our  house  and 
brought  her  work,  I  took  my  knitting — Aunt 
Winnie  never  would  tell  me  a  story  unless  I 
would  work  while  she  was  telling  it — and  sitting 
down  by  her  side,  begged  she  would  tell  me  all 
she  knew  about  Jacob  Strong. 

"  You  have  the  most  curiosity,  Maggie,  of  any 
child  I  know  of.  You  never  hear  a  word  said 
but  you  want  to  know  all  about  it." 

Yet  notwithstanding  Aunt  Winnie  invariably 
reproved  my  inquisitiveness,  she  was  evidently 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  talk  of  old  times,  and 
I  had  not  long  to  wait  before  she  began. 

"I  have  known  Jacob  Strong  ever  since  my 
remembrance.  He  was  a  young  man  almost 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  He  was  one  of  the 
oldest  children.  Mr.  Strong  had  nine  children 
by  his  first  wife." 

"Why,  is  n't  grandma  Strong  his  mother?" 

"0  no,  child.  His  mother  died  before  I  can 
remember.  She 's  only  his  step-mother.  But 
the  children  were  all  young  when  she  was  mar- 
ried, and  I  always  thought  she  humored  'em 
more  than  she  did  her  own." 

"Jacob  was  an  excellent  singer — an  excellent 
singer  he  was.  I  remember  when  he  used  to 
come  to  our  house  nearly  every  night  in  the 
week,  to  try  to  teach  me  to  sing.  How  pleased 
I  used  to  be  when  he  praised  my  voice!  He 
was  a  handsome  young  man,  too — had  bright, 
black  eyes.  The  young  folks  never  could  have 
a  party  without  Jacob.  They  would  n't  think 
they  had  a  good  time  if  he  was  n't  there.  I 
remember  when  they  had  a  party  at  Mr.  Hush- 
kin's,  the  girls  invited  Jacob  the  first  one,  and 
told  him  they  wanted  to  have  a  'sing'  in  the 
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evening.  He  told  them  be  would  come  on  one 
condition,  and  that  was  that  they  'd  let  him  in- 
vite his  girl.  They  told  him  he  might  bring 
whom  he  was  a  mind  to.  So  the  next  day  he 
came  over  to  our  house  and  asked  me  to  go 
with  him.  I  told  him  I  had  no  invitation — 
never  thought  of  going.  I  was  only  fourteen 
years  old;  didn't  expect  to  be  invited  to  par- 
ties, because  I  was  nothing  but  a  little  girl. 
But  he  insisted  upon  my  going  with  him,  and 
finally  mother  said  I  might  go  if  I  wanted  to. 
So  we  went  to  the  party,  and  I  never  shall  for- 
get it.  I  thought  I  never  had  such  a  good  time 
in  my  life.  'T  was  n't  long  after  that,  that  Ja- 
cob began  to  wait  on  Betsey  Hillman.  'Squire 
Hillman  was  called  the  richest  man  in  Rodney 
in  those  days.  And  Betsey  was  an  excellent 
girl.  I  suppose  there  never  was  two  persons  that 
loved  each  other  more  than  she  and  Jacob  did; 
but  as  soon  as  the  'Squire  found  out  they  were 
engaged,  then  he  and  Mrs.  Hillman  set  in 
against  it  and  would  n't  let  her  marry  him. 
And  so  Jacob  went  off  down  East,  and  was 
gone  two  or  three  years.  And  he  married  a 
girl  down  there  by  the  name  of  Kate  Wilson. 
She  was  a  great  deal  handsomer  than  Betsey 
Hillman,  but,  la!  she  was  n't  worth  a  rye-straw 
for  a  housekeeper.  She  'd  always  been  brought 
up  to  be  a  lady  and  be  waited  on,  and  she 
did  n't  know  how  to  do  any  thing  scarcely. 
And  she  thought  she  was  sick  all  the  time,  but 
it  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  laziness.  She 
lived  here  in  Rodney  about  four  years,  and  she 
had  two  pretty  boys  as  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on. 
I  staid  with  her  seven  weeks  when  George  was 
a  baby,  and  I  thought  if  any  woman  ought  to 
be  happy  she  ought ;  for  Jacob  would  wait  upon 
her,  and  do  any  thing  in  the  world  for  her,  and 
was  just  as  kind  and  pleasant  as  could  be;  and 
if  she  found  fault  with  him  he  never  'd  say  a 
word  in  return,  but  't  was  always  '  Katy,  dear,' 
when  he  spoke  to  her.  Well,  her  folks  took  a 
notion  to  move  to  New  Brunswick,  and  nothing 
would  do  but  she  must  go,  too.  So  they  sold 
off  whgut  little  they  had,  and  started  for  Mada- 
waska.  They  wrote  back  after  they  got  there, 
and  I  suppose  they  wrote  once  or  twice  a  year, 
for  three  or  four  years ;  but  now  it 's  been  about 
twenty  years  since  Mr.  Strong  has  heard  any 
thing  from  them.  I  expect  they  're  all  dead,  or 
we  should  hear  from  them  some  way.  We  heard 
once  about  a  man  that  was  murdered  in  a  tav- 
ern, where  he  stopped  for  the  night;  and  most 
every  body  thought,  from  the  description  of  him, 
that  it  was  Jacob.  Then  we  heard  that  several 
families  in  one  neighborhood  all  died  with  a 
fever  they  have  there.  And  then,  when  we 
heard   about   the  great  fire  in   Miramachi,  we 


did  n't  know  but  he  might  have  been  in  that, 
and  got  killed  somehow.  But  I  suppose  he  's 
dead,  and  that  's  all  we  shall  know  about  it. 
It  seems  as  though  old  Mr.  Strong  would  out- 
live all  his  children.  He  '11  be  ninety,  if  he  lives 
till  next  Christmas." 

I  was  much  interested  in  Aunt  Winnie's  nar- 
ration, and  spent  many  an  hour  in  meditating 
upon  his  unfavored  love,  his  probable  murder  in 
that  lonely,  wayside  inn,  and  the  possibility  of 
his  being  yet  alive.  And  then  I  would  imagine 
myself  a  woman  grown,  married,  and  traveling 
with  my  husband  through  New  Brunswick,  and 
we  would  call  at  a  large,  two-story  house,  and 
learn  that  the  man  who  lived  there  was  Jacob 
Strong.  He  would  be  pleased  to  hear  I  was 
from  Maine,  and  would  ask  if  I  had  ever  been 
in  Rodney.  And  then  I  would  tell  him  I  had 
always  lived  there,  and  knew  all  his  relatives; 
and  then,  before  the  day-dream  ended,  perhaps 
I  would  be  visiting  Queen  Victoria,  or  some 
other  dignitary. 

But  ray  fancies  were  not  stranger  than  the 
reality.  Not  many  months  after,  Jacob  Strong 
actually  came  to  Rodney,  It  was  a  bright, 
moonlight  night  in  February,  when  an  old  man 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Reuben  Strong.  Phcebe 
Benson,  the  woman  who  lived  with  the  old  peo- 
ple and  did  their  housework,  went  to  the  door 
and  looked  with  surprise  on  the  stranger  who 
modestly  asked  accommodations  for  the  night. 
She  told  him  there  were  only  two  old  people  and 
herself  in  the  house,  and  they  never  kept  stran- 
gers; but  she  would  ask  grandma  Strong.  The 
old  lady  came  to  the  door  and  repeated  what 
Miss  Phoebe  had  said,  but  the  man  showed  no  in- 
clination to  leave.  In  reply  to  her  excuses  for 
not  keeping  him,  he  looked  her  steadily  in  the 
face  and  said,  "  But  you  would  not  turn  away  a 
stranger,  would  you,  madam  ?  What  if  it  should 
be  your  own  son?" 

The  old  woman  scanned  him  closely  and  mur- 
mured irresolutely,  "  I  have  no  son,  but " — 

"  I  am  your  son,  Jacob  Strong.  0,  my 
mother !" 

"  Lord  have  mercy  on  us !  Father,  father,  here 
is  Jacob  come  to  life  again,  or  else  it 's  a  spirit." 

"  Jacob  come  to  life  again !"  said  the  old  man 
feebly,  "  how  you  talk,  mother !  Do  let  me  get 
hold  of  him!  I  knew  it;  I  never  believed  he 
was  dead;  I  always  thought  I  should  see  him 
again  before  I  died." 

Poor  Reuben  Strong  was  past  seeing  any  thing 
with  his  bodily  eyes,  but  the  consciousness  that 
Jacob  was  there  was  satisfaction  enough  for  him. 
Phoebe  ran  to  inform  the  minister  and  some  of 
the  nearest  neighbors,  and  the  house  was  throng- 
ed with  congratulating  friends  till  near  midnight. 
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The  news  did  not  reach  our  family  till  breakfast- 
time  next  morning.  I  was  impatient  as  any  one 
to  see  Jacob  Strong,  and  immediately  after  break- 
fast our  whole  family  went  to  greet  him.  Aunt 
Winnie  was  there  before  us,  but  how  unlike  the 
ideal  she  had  pictured  for  me  was  the  little,  old 
man  with  round  shoulders  and  a  brogue  like  an 
Irishman !  "  Jacob  has  changed  a  great  deal," 
said  Aunt  Winnie,  noticing  my  disappointed 
look,  "  his  voice  do  n't  sound  natural." 

"  Yes,"  said  uncle  Jacob — for  we  must  now 
call  him  uncle — "  thirty  years  ha\i»6  made  a  great 
change  in  all  of  us.  I  had  not  the  least  expect- 
ation of  finding  father  and  mother  alive;  but  I 
did  expect  to  see  Lucy,  and  William,  and  Maria, 
and  they  're  gone.  It  seems  Death  has  taken  the 
youngest  out  of  the  family  and  left  the  oldest." 

"  Yes,"  said  grandma  Strong,  drawing  a  deep 
sigh,  "  they  're  'most  all  gone  now,  and  I  expect 
our  turn  '11  come  soon.  It 's  a  great  thing  to  be 
prepared  to  die." 

And  now  new  detachments  arrived  from  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  neighborhood,  old  men 
and  old  women  who  had  known  him  in  boyhood; 
for  to  see  Jacob  come  back  to  life  was  almost  as 
good  as  a  ghost.  Again  and  again  uncle  Jacob 
began  the  story  of  his  wanderings,  till  I  grew 
thoroughly  indignant  at  the  interruption  of  new- 
comers. He  had  parted  from  his  first  wife  and 
married  another,  whom  he  had  left  with  their 
four  children  in  the  town  of  St.  Francis.  They 
had  long  been  talking  of  moving  to  the  States, 
and  he  had  finally  come  to  see  if  any  of  his 
friends  were  alive. 

"  And  now,  neighbors,  I  suppose  you  all  want 
to  know  why  I  left  my  wife.  It 's  very  natural 
you  should,  and  I  'm  willing  to  tell  it.  You 
know  when  we  went  to  New  Brunswick,  Mr. 
Wilson,  my  wife's  father,  and  I  went  together. 
We  stopped  in  the  city  of  St.  Johns  at  first.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  some  money  and  he  soon  got  into 
business.  I  lived  in  the  house  with  him  about 
two  months,  and  then  I  hired  a  little  cottage  out 
in  the  suburbs.  Well,  he  took  a  great  fancy  to 
my  two  little  boys,  and  thought  if  he  could  only 
have  them  he  'd  be  satisfied.  And  he  kept  talk- 
ing to  me  about  it  day  after  day,  and  finally  I 
told  him  one  day,  says  I, '  Mr.  Wilson,  it 's  no  use 
to  say  any  more  about  it;  I  can't  give  my  boys 
to  any  man.'  Well,  then,  he  and  the  old  woman 
got  at  my  wife,  and  they  made  her  think  they 
could  do  a  great  deal  better  by  the  boys  than  I 
could.  So  she  began  to  tease  me  to  let  her  father 
have  the  boys.  Says  I,  '  Katy,  it 's  no  use  for 
you  to  ask  me  to  give  away  my  children.  I  'm 
not  a  goin'  to  do  it.'  Well,  that  seemed  to  settle 
the  matter,  and  I  heard  no  more  about  it.  Not 
long  after  that  we  moved  down  to  the  Mada- 


waska  settlement,  and  I  built  a  log-house  for  my 
family,  so  as  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  then 
I  hired  out  to  work  in  the  woods  with  some 
French  lumbermen.     Their  camp  was  eight  miles 
off,  and  I  used  to  come  home  generally  about 
twice  a  month.     Mr.  Hill's  family  lived  next  to 
us.     We  'd  built  our  houses  close  together  with 
only  one  partition  of  logs  between,  and  I  'd  got 
him  to  look   after  my  family  a  little,  if   they 
wanted  any  thing  when  I  was  away.     I  remem- 
ber very  well  the  last  time  I  saw  my  little  family 
together.     I  came  home  Saturday  night  as  usual. 
Well,  every  thing  seemed  as  pleasant  as  could 
be.     1  recollect  Katy  had  apple  dumplings  for 
dinner  Sunday,  and  I  told  her  I  believed  they 
were   the  best  she  ever  made  in  her  life.     Well, 
after  dinner  I  took  down  my  Bible,  the  one  my 
mother  left  for  me,  and  read  aloud  several  chap- 
ters.    Along  in  the  afternoon  it  began  to  snow, 
and  when  I  got  up  Monday  morning  I  thought 
we  were  completely  blocked  in.     Well,  I  built  a 
fire,  put  on  the  tea-kettle,  washed  the  potatoes, 
and  got  them  on  to  boil  before  she  got  up.    Then 
I  shoveled  a  path  to  the  spring  and  a  path  to  the 
cow-house,  and  milked  the  cow,  and  by  that  time 
Katy  had  breakfast  ready.     We  ate  our  break- 
fast and  then  I  packed  up  and  started  for  the 
woods;  but  w^hen  I  got  to  the  door  I   turned 
'round,  and  says  I,  '  Katy,  sha'  n't  I  bring  you  a 
couple  buckets  of  water  before  I  go?'     Says  she, 
'  I  do  n't  care  if  you  do.'     So  I  threw  down  my 
pack  and  brought  her  a  couple  buckets  of  water; 
and  then  I  remember  I  kissed  both  the  children 
again,  and  says  I,  'Good  morning,  Katy;    take 
care  of  yourself.'     Well,  it  was  three  weeks  be- 
fore I  went  home  again.     I  remember  't  was  just 
about  dusk  when  I  came  in  sight  of  the  house. 
I  could  see  a  light  in  Mr.  Hill's  part,  but  our 
side  of  the  house  was  dark.     I  thought  to  my- 
self, 'Katy  do  n't  expect  me  to-night  and  she  's 
in  with  Miss  Hill,  or  else  she  's  out  of  candles.' 
Well,  I  went  up  to  the  door  and  went  in.    'T  was 
as  cold  as  an  iceberg !     Not  a  spark  of  fire  on 
the  hearth.     I  groped  round  and  tried  to  find  a 
candle,  but  could  n't  get  hold  of  one,  so  I  started 
into  Mr.  Hill's.     I  could  see  through  the  window 
that  there  was  nobody  there  but  Mr.  Hill  and 
his  wife.     I  opened  the  door;  I  didn't  stop  to 
knock,  and  says   I,  'For  Heaven's   sake  what 
does  this  mean,  do  tell  me?'     They  both  looked 
at  me  as  if  they  were  frightened,  and  Miss  Hill 
spoke  up,  and  says  she,  '  Mr.  Strong,  I  '11  tell 
you  all  I  know  about  it;  but  that  an't  much. 
'T  was  a  week  ago  last  Wednesday  that  a  man 
drove  up  to  your  door  with  a  large  double  sled 
and  a  span  of  horses.     About  half  an  hour  after 
I  thought  I  heard  a  strange  noise  in  your  room, 
and  thinks  I,  "  I  '11  go  in  at  any  rate  and  see 
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what  it  all  means."  So  I  went  in,  and  there  was 
this  man  packing  up  the  things,  and  your  wife 
was  walking  the  floor,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Says  I, 
"Miss  Strong,  what  is  the  matter?"  Says  she, 
"  Do  n't  ask  me  any  questions !"  And  so  I 
turned  and  came  back  to  my  room,  for  't  was 
none  of  my  business.  About  noon  they  started 
off,  and  I  guess  they  took  every  thing  with  them 
of  any  account ;  for  I  went  in  after  they  'd  gone, 
and  I  thought  the  room  looked  pretty  empty.' 
Miss  Hill  described  the  man  to  me  so  that  I 
knew  't  was  my  wife's  father.  Well,  I  asked 
Miss  Hill  if  she  'd  be  so  good  as  to  lend  me  a 
candle,  and  I  went  back  to  my  house;  and  it 
looked  desolate  enough,  you  may  depend.  But  I 
built  a  fire,  and  presently  Mr.  Hill  came  in  and 
asked  me  to  go  in  to  supper.  I  told  him  I  did  n't 
want  any  supper.  He  urged  me  a  good  while 
and  then  went  back  and  got  his  wife,  and  she  in- 
sisted that  I  should  go  in  and  drink  a  cup  of  tea ; 
but  I  told  her  I  should  n't  eat  nor  drink  any 
thing  that  night.  'But,'  says  she,  'what  have 
you  made  a  fire  here  for?  You  've  no  bed  nor 
bedding.  Come  in  and  sleep  with  us  at  least. 
I  've  a  good  spare  bed,  and  you  're  just  as  wel- 
come to  it  as  if  you  was  ray  brother.'  I  told 
her  no,  I  was  very  much  obliged  to  her,  but  I 
was  going  to  camp  down  there  before  the  fire.  I 
did  n't  sleep  very  much  that  night  I  assure 
you. 

"  Next  morning  I  went  into  Mr.  Hill's  and  got 
breakfast,  and  then  I  started  back  for  the  woods. 
I  did  not  come  back  again  till  I  had  worked  out 
my  three  months  and  got  my  pay.  Then  I 
thought  I  'd  try  to  find  my  wife  and  children. 
So  I  started  and  went  afoot  nearly  all  the  way 
to  St.  Johns.  I  went  right  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
house,  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  if  I  could 
see  my  wife.  He  ordered  me  away;  said  I  'd 
no  wife  there,  and  told  me  never  to  come  near 
his  door  again.  I  went  away  and  said  nothing, 
but  I  thought  I  must  contrive  some  way  to  see 
Katy  alone  and  find  out  whether  she  was  will- 
ing to  live  with  me;  and  if  she  was,  I  was  de- 
termined to  have  her  if  there  was  any  law  in 
New  Brunswick.  But  if  she  did  n't  want  to 
live  with  me  again,  I  thought  I  would  n't  make 
any  fuss  about  it;  she  might  stay  and  keep  the 
children,  if  they  'd  only  let  me  come  and  see 
them  once  in  a  while.  I  thought  I  'd  wait  till 
dark  and  then  go  'round  the  back  way — I 
knew  the  house  well  enough — and  try  to  get 
into  her  room  without  any  of  'em  seeing  me. 
So  I  went  to  a  store  and  bought  some  clothing 
for  the  children,  and  some  other  little  trinkets 
for  'em,  and  just  about  dark  I  started  with  my 
bundle.     I  was  just   turning  the   corner  to  go 


into  the  back  yard  when  somebody  knocked  me 
down,  and  the  things  I  had  for  the  children 
went  I  never  knew  where.  I  do  n't  know  how 
long  I  laid  there,  but  when  I  come  to  myself 
the  patrol  officer  had  got  hold  of  me.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  could  recollect  myself  enough 
to  tell  where  I  was,  or  who  I  was.  Well,  I  went 
back  to  the  Madawaska  country  and  I  lived  sin- 
gle about  three  years.  And  then  I  heard  Katy 
was  married  again.  A  man  told  me  that  come 
from  St.  Johns;  he  saw  it  in  the  paper.  Well, 
not  very  long  after  I  went  to  St.  Francis,  and 
there  I  married  my  present  wife." 

Uncle  Jacob's  stories  were  often  tedious,  yet  I 
was  always  glad  to  see  him  coming,  though 
many  a  time  I  lost  my  place  in  the  class  by 
staying  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  some  of  his 
adventures.  There  was  one  of  his  shorter  tales 
which  possessed  unusual  interest  for  me,  and  he 
told  it  in  my  hearing  at  least  three  times  in 
one  week. 

"  About  sixteen  years  ago,"  said  uncle  Jacob, 
"  soon  after  I  married  my  second  wife,  I  engaged 
to  work  in  the  woods  again  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. Well,  Christiana  said  if  I  'd  put  up  some 
kind  of  a  hovel,  just  so  she  could  live  in  it 
through  the  Winter,  she  'd  go  with  me  and  do 
my  cooking  and  washing,  and  make  it  more 
comfortable  for  me  than  to  camp  with  a  set  of 
Frenchmen.  Well,  you  know  I  'd  lost  one  wo- 
man by  going  into  the  woods  and  leaving  her 
alone,  so  I  thought  I  'd  make  sure  of  this  one 
by  taking  her  with  me.  We  lived  quite  com- 
fortably there  in  the  woods;  no  neighbors,  to  be 
sure,  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles;  but  we  got 
along  very  well.  I  drove  team  that  Winter; 
had  six  oxen  to  take  care  of;  had  to  get  up 
and  feed  them  before  daylight  every  morning. 
Well,  one  morning  I  went  out  to  feed  them  the 
second  time;  't  was  just  beginning  to  grow  light 
then :  I  did  n't  take  a  lantern.  Well,  I  fed  my 
oxen,  and  just  as  I  'd  got  started  for  the  house 
I  happened  to  look  around,  and  there,  not  more 
than  twenty  yards  from  me,  was  the  strangest 
creature  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on.  It  was  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  a  New  Foundland  dog,  and 
just  as  white  as  the  snow  itself.  It  was  stand- 
ing on  its  hind  legs  and  watching  me.  I  stood 
and  looked  at  it  awliile  and  then  I  thought  I  'd 
go  'round  the  other  way  and  look  at  it.  I 
started  to  go,  but  when  I  started  it  started  and 
walked  along  toward  the  spring.  I  began  to 
feel  a  little  afraid  then  and  made  my  way  into 
the  cabin  as  quick  as  possible.  I  do  n't  know 
how  it  was  that  I  did  n't  happen  to  speak ;  but 
I  did  n't  say  a  word.  -Well,  they  tell  me  that 
must  have  been  what  they  call  an  Indian  devil; 
and  they  say  if  I  'd  just   spoken   one  word  it 
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would    have   sprung   upon    me   like   a   cat  and 
killed  me  in  a  moment." 

"  Have  you  never  seen  or  heard  any  thing 
from  your  two  oldest  boys?"  said  I  at  the  close 
of  one  of  these  narratives. 

"  0,  yes,"  said  uncle  Jacob ;  "  I  came  by  v^ay 
of  St.  Johns  on  purpose  to  try  to  find  them.     I 
knew  they  would  be  men  grown  if  they  were 
alive,  but  ray  greatest  fear  was  that  their  names 
had  been  changed.     But  the  very  day  I  reached 
the  city  I  was  walking  along  one  of  the  streets, 
and  passing  a  shoemaker's  I  looked  up  at  the 
sign  and  read  John  W.  Strong.     I  thought  to 
myself,  'John  Wilson   Strong   was   the   name   I 
gave  my  oldest  boy.     Who  knows  but  this  may 
be   he?'     I   looked  down   to   my  feet  and  saw 
that   one   of   my   boots    needed    tapping,    so    I 
walked  into  the  shop  and  asked  for  Mr.  Strong. 
The  man  called  to  him,  and  I  hardly  knew  what 
to  say  when  he  came  in,  for  I  was  sure  't  was 
my  son.     I  could  see  my  father's  looks  in  him. 
I  told  him  my  errand — I  wanted  my  boot  tap- 
ped— and  while  the  man  was  doing  it,  I  drew 
him   into   conversation.     He   told    me    he    had 
lived  in. the  city  nearly  all  his  life,  but  said  he, 
'  I  was   born  in   the  State   of  Maine.'     Then   I 
asked    him    about    his    parents.     He    said    his 
mother  was  dead,  and  he  did  n't  know  whether 
his  father  was  living  or  not;  he  had  n't  seen  him 
since  he  was  six  years  old;  but  said  he,  'I  be- 
lieve I  should  know  him !     I  remember,  just  as 
if  it  were  yesterday,  how   he  looked  when   he 
came   back   to   kiss   me   and   my   little  brother 
George,   before   he   went   away   the   last    time.' 
Well,  this  completely  broke  me  down.     'John,' 
says  I,  '  I  'm  your  father !'     He  looked  at  me  as 
much  as  five  minutes  without  saying  a  word.     I 
could  see  the  tears  coming  in  his  eyes.     'Yes,' 
said  he, '  I  believe  you  are — but  you  've  changed.' 
Well,  as  soon  as  we  got  so  we  could  talk  again,  I 
asked  him  about  his  mother.     He  said  she  had 
been  dead  seven  years.     And  said  he,  '  I  always 
thought  till  that  time  that  you  ran  off  and  left 
her.     The  day  before  she  died  she  called  me  to 
j    her  bedside  and  told  me  all  about  it,  and  told  me 
I    if  I  ever  saw  you,  to  tell  you  how  much  she  re- 
■    gretted  yielding  to  her  father's  wishes.     But  she 
I    said  she  expected  you  would  come  for  her,  and 
^he  said  if  you  had  only  done  it  she  'd  been  glad 
enough  to  go  back  with  you.'     I  asked  him  if 
;    she  was  married  again.     He  told  me  she  was, 
I    but  said  she  led  a  very  unhappy  life.     He  told 
I    me  George  was  in  Quebec;  doing  well  when  he 
i    heard  from  him." 

I        Uncle  Jacob  said  he  was  going  right  back  for 

j    his  family,  and  coming  to  Rodney  to  spend  the 

I    rest  of  his  days.     But  his  return  was  delayed 

week   after  week   by  the   illness  of   his   father. 


Poor  old  Reuben  Strong  never  sat  up  a  day  after 
Jacob's  return.  Early  in  April,  when  the  snow 
was  fast  melting  from  the  most  concealed  hol- 
lows, and  the  little  May  flowers  were  opening 
their  perfumed  petals  to  the  breath  of  morning, 
the  two  oldest  people  in  Rodney  fell  asleep. 
Grandma  Strong  died  of  apoplexy  one  Monday 
morning,  and  when  the  sun  went  down  the  old 
soldier  had  fought  his  last  battle  and  was  con- 
quered. 

About  midsummer  uncle  Jacob  brought  his 
family  to  Rodney.  We  were  all  pleased  with 
aunt  Christie.  She  was  tall  and  dignified,  as  un- 
like as  possible  her  little  crooked  husband,  who 
talked  more  like  a  foreigner  than  she  did. 
She  had  a  warm,  kindly  heart,  and  we  found  a 
peculiar  charm  in  her  quaint  expressions.  I  said 
we  all  liked  aunt  Christie,  but  perhaps  1  ought  to 
except  Aunt  Winnie.  She  never  thought  Kate 
Wilson  fit  for  a  wife  for  Jacob  Strong — that  she 
ran  off  and  left  him  was  "just  as  she  expected," 
and  now  she  was  almost  daily  discovering  some 
new  defect  in  the  second  wife.  But  aunt  Christie 
was  not  long  a  friend  or  foe  to  any  body  in  Rod- 
ney. Only  three  Summers  passed  away  before 
they  laid  her  in  the  crowded  graveyard. 

Uncle  Jacob  had  rented  a  small  farm,  and  was 
"  carrying  it  on  "  to  the  best  of  his  poor  ability. 
His  son  Joseph  went  to  California;  Lucy  and 
Maria  went  to  Lowell  to  the  factory,  and  Han- 
nah, the  youngest,  about  twelve  years  old,  be- 
came housekeeper  for  her  father. 

Time  passed  on,  and  many  good-natured  let- 
ters were  received  from  the  factory  girls.  They 
were  boarding  with  a  widow  lady,  Mrs.  Rowe, 
who  kept  a  small  private  boarding-house.  She 
was  just  like  a  mother  to  them ;  the  best  woman 
they  ever  saw.  Every  letter  brought  some  new 
encomium  on  the  charming  widow,  and  yet  it  is 
true  she  was  a  grandmother.  At  length  they 
came  out  boldly  and  began  to  tease  father  to  come 
on  and  see  her,  and  marry  her.  Jacob  Strong 
was  thoroughly  vexed  at  the  girls'  presumption 
in  selecting  a  wife  for  him  and  even  urging  her 
upon  him,  and  wrote  in  reply  a  request  that  they 
would  not  trouble  him  with  their  nonsense. 

Early  next  Summer  Lucy  came  home  on  a 
visit,  and  she  was  constantly  talking  to  Hannah, 
in  Jacob's  hearing,  about  Mrs.  Rowe.  At  length 
he  condescended  to  ask  some  question  about  her, 
which  Lucy  was  only  too  glad  to  answer,  and 
concluded  with,  "  I  do  wish  you  could  see  her, 
father,  I  know  you  would  like  her." 

"Well,  who  was  she?  where  did  she  come 
from  ?" 

"Why,  she  says  she  used  to  live  'down  east.' 
Her  name  was  Betsey  Hillman  before  she  was 
married." 
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"  Betsey  Hillman !  Betsey  Hillman  !  Are  you 
sure  she  said  her  name  was  Betsey  Hillman? 
Why,  she  used  to  live  here  in  Rodney.  I  know 
her." 

Uncle  Jacob  sat  down  and  smoked  an  hour 
without  speaking.  What  he  was  thinking  about 
nobody  knew,  but  had  Aunt  Winnie  been  there 
she  could  surely  have  guessed.  When  Lucy 
went  back  to  Lowell,  her  father  went  with  her. 
He  wanted  to  see  how  Maria  was  getting  along. 
His  paternal  solicitude  soon  evaporated,  for  in 
consequence  of  his  visit  the  girls  lost  their  good 
boarding  place,  and  Mrs.  Rowe  came  back  to 
Rodney  the  wife  of  Jacob  Strong.  Many  were 
the  jokes  among  the  old  people  who  remembered 
the  early  courtship,  when  they  saw  the  bride  of 
sixty.  Even  Aunt  Winnie  could  find  no  fault, 
for  she  said  she  always  believed  that  matches 
were  made  in  heaven,  and  she  knew  Jacob  used 
to  love  Betsey  as  he  did  the  eyes  in  his  head. 

As  for  uncle  Jacob,  he  was  free  to  declare 
that  though  he  had  had  two  excellent  women 
for  wives,  he  never  got  the  right  one  till  now. 
And  a  great  change  was  visible  in  him.  He 
seemed  to  grow  younger  and  sprightlier,  and 
every  body  observed  the  neatness  of  his  dress 
and  the  improvement  in  his  manners.  Joseph 
sent  him  some  gold  from  California,  his  wife 
brought  him  quite  a  competency,  and  the  rented 
farm  was  exchanged  for  a  neat  little  cottage, 
which  soon  became  one  of  the  pleasantest  homes 
in  Rodney.  Six  happy  years  of  wedded  love 
glided  away,  and  then  uncle  Jacob  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers. 

Every  body  attended  the  funeral.  The  widow 
bowed  her  head  in  submission  to  the  stroke,  for 
she  said  their  separation  would  not  be  long. 
The  minister  read  words  of  comfort  from  the 
Holy  Book,  and  a  solemn  silence  reigned  in  the 
congregation  while  he  exhorted  the  old  and  the 
young  to  be  also  ready. 

In  one  corner  sat  Aunt  Winnie,  her  face  al- 
most concealed  by  her  large  old-fashioned  bon- 
net, the  tears  coursing  down  her  furrowed 
cheeks.  It  was  very  common  for  Aunt  Winnie 
to  sigh  and  groan  at  a  funeral,  but  we  did  not 
often  see  her  weep.  When  she  looked  at  the 
corpse  she  betrayed  more  emotion  than  the 
widow  herself.  And  then  first  I  learned  why 
Aunt  Winnie  never  married.  She  had  learned 
to  love  the  handsome  young  man  who  taught 
her  to  sing  when  a  little  girl,  and  her  first  love 
was  never  reciprocated. 

He  who  prorogues  the  honesty  of  to-day  till 
to-morrow,  will  probably  prorogue  his  to-mor- 
rows to  eternity. 


THE  PRAYEK,  THE  TEAR,  THE  YOUNG 
MISSIONARIES. 


BT     AN    INTERESTED     8UBSCEIBEB. 


THREE  MOTHERS  PRATING  FOR  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

IT  was  communion  season  in church — not 
Methodist — in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Three 
good  women  made  a  covenant  with  their  Heav- 
enly Father  and  among  themselves,  that  every 
day  at  a  stated  hour  they  would  retire  to  their 
closets  and  pray  for  that  which  pressed  most 
heavily  upon  their  hearts;  namely,  the  salva- 
tion of  their  children.  They  were  faithful ;  daily 
they  were  found  in  the  secret  chamber  of  prayer; 
weeks  passed  on;  at  length  their  prayers  were 
answered,  and  at  the  next  communion  each  one 
had  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of 
their  children  united  with  the  Church. 

THE  TEAR-DROP. 

The  tear-drop !  how  silently  it  speaks,  and 
yet  how  eloquently !  Its  spring  is  far  down  in 
the  heart,  and  welling  up  it  will  o'erflow  and 
force  its  way  to  tell  of  struggling  fears  and 
fightings  in  the  inmost  nature.  Ah !  what  tells 
so  plainly  of  a  wounded  spirit  as  the  crystal 
drops  trickling  from  eyes  that  once  were  "laugh- 
ing in  their  glee,"  now  moist  with  sorrow ;  and 
as  one  chases  the  other  in  silent  swiftness 
down  the  care-worn  cheeks,  they  speak  strongly, 
eloquently,  what  the  lips  would  keep  forever 
from  the  loved  ones  near, 

BAD  BOY  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL   MISSIONARIES. 

W.  B.,  of  Brooklyn,  was  a  bad  boy — stub- 
born, disobedient,  given  to  swearing,  and  so  in- 
corrigible and  unmanageable  that  his  mother 
could  not  control  him.  His  father  was  a  poor 
drunkard,  and  thus  with  bad  example  and  pre- 
cept his  heart  often  tempted  him  to  sin. 

His  mother  applied  to  the  'squire,  but  he  could 
do  nothing  with  him;  the  mayor  was  applied  to, 
but  it  availed  nothing.  At  last  two  little  girls 
belonging  to  the  Lee  Avenue  Sabbath  school, 
hearing  of  this  bad  boy,  resolved  to  reclaim  him 
if  possible.  So  one  morning  they  started  out 
after  him,  to  persuade  him  to  come  to  Sunday 
school.  These  little  missionaries  had  truly  their 
hands  full,  but  their  hearts  were  as  full  of  hope 
and  joy,  and  love  for  the  Sabbath  school,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  this  poor  boy.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  their  endeavors.  The  next  Sabbath 
he  was  present  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  as  docile,  obedient,  and  cleanly 
as  any  boy  there;  and  he  is  grateful  that  any  j 
one  ever  felt  interest  enough  in  him  to  speak  to 
him  of  salvation. 


LOOK  NOT  UPON  THE  WINE. 
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LOOK  NOT  UPON  THE  WINE. 


BY     MRS.     ANN    M, 


.N  U  KKSON, 


"  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giv- 
eth  his  color  in  tlie  cui),  when  it  nioveth  itself  aright.  At 
the  ItMt  it  bitetb  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

raov.  mil,  31,  32. 


0  sire!  thy  locks  are  frosted  white, 

Thy  limbs  'neath  age  are  bending — 
Touch  not  thy  lip,  though  foaming  high, 

The  draught  the  cup  is  lending; 
A  bitter  deep  of  poisoned  dyes 

Lies  where  the  red  drops  shine  ; 
Let  it  not  stain  life's  Winter  wane — 

Look  not  upon  the  wine. 

Son,  is  thy  brow  with  promise  high ; 

Is  hope  thy  young  cheek  flushing; 
In  bright  perspective  yet  before 

Fame's  harvest  richly  blushing? 
Shall  youth's  sweet  glow  to  redness  turn — 

Heaven's  impress  fair  resign — 
The  adder  spring  with  venomed  sting? 

Look  not  upon  the  wine. 

He  who  has  proud  Ambition's  all 

Into  thy  keeping  given ; 
And  she  whose  loving  hopes  of  thee 

Take  anchor  but  in  heaven ; 
Shall  sorrow  strew  the  silver  hairs, 

Their  fading  temples  line, 
Hope's  cherished  light  go  down  in  night? 

Look  not  upon  the  wine. 

Thou  who  hast  clasped  the  trembling  hand, 

Beside  the  blushing  altar, 
And  sealed  the  troth  but  death  can  break — 

The  love  that  should  not  falter; 
The  lily  and  the  roses,  'neath 

Time's  withering  suns,  must  pine; 
Let  no  gross  flame  the  fair  spoils  claim — 

Look  not  upon  the  wine. 

Man,  God  himself  thy  prototype, 

E'en  now  the  lofty  bearing, 
Is  stricken  with  the  drunkard's  curse — 

The  foul  red  brand  is  wearing. 
0  by  the  love  of  one — a  love 

That  like  a  clinging  vine. 
Though  rude  storms  sweep,  its  clasp  would  keep — 

Look  not  upon  the  wine. 

Once  she  was  fair,  but  formed  for  love. 

Like  lilies  in  a  shower. 
The  laughing  cheek  now  droops  with  tears — 

Thus  with  thy  cherished  flowers! 
And  little  arms  arouad  thee  thrown. 

As  loving  tendrils  twine; 
Should  the  serpent's  bite  life's  sweetness  blight, 

0  look  not  on  the  wine ! 

A  voice  not  lost  midst  rushing  jeers. 

Comes  with  its  gentle  pleading, 
"My  child,  0  shun  the  maddening  cup!" 

And  art  thou  still  unheeding? 
By  Him  who  erst  the  spirit  made 

Forever  fair  to  shine. 
Go  cleanse  thy  soul  from  the  damning  bowl — 

Look  not  upon  the  wine. 


For  e'en  the  heavens  within  His  sight 

Are  not  of  purest  seeming; 
His  angels  are  with  folly  cliarged, 

In  their  resplendent  gleaming; 
Then  bow  shall  man,  with  breath  impure, 

Impugn  God's  holy  shrine? 
Heaven  can  not  claim  a  drunkard's  name- 

0  look  not  on  the  wine! 


A  HOPE  OF  HEAVEN. 


BY     LAVINIA     CEECKAFT. 


A  HOPE  of  heaven  illumes  the  path 

Bedewed  with  silent  tears. 
And  bids  us  look  to  Christ  by  faith. 

And  on  him  cast  our  cares. 
A  hope  of  heaven,  it  cheers  the  soul, 

Oppressed  with  grief  and  care, 
And  bids  us  live  by  God's  control. 

And  never  more  despair. 
A  hope  of  heaven,  it  soothes  the  mind, 

When  earthly  joys  are  fled. 
And  tells  that  we  may  comfort  find 

In  Christ  our  living  head. 

A  hope  of  heaven  and  endless  rest, 

It  fills  the  soul  with  love ; 
It  calms  the  tumult  of  the  breast, 

And  bids  us  look  above. 

A  hope  of  heaven,  0  joyful  thought! 

Oppressed  no  more  with  sin. 
The  ransomed  by  the  Savior  bought 

Shall  there  his  praises  sing. 

A  hope  of  heaven,  to  join  the  throng 
Redeemed  by  saving  grace ; 

To  shout  the  never-ending  song, 
And  see  God's  smiling  face. 

A  hope  of  heaven,  to  dwell  with  Him 

Who  all  our  sorrows  bore. 
And  there  his  endless  praises  sing. 

Where  we  shall  part  no  more. 


ASLEEP  IN  THE  SUNSHINE. 


BY    JENNIE     L.     EOGLESTON, 


Asleep  in  the  sunshine!  0  dear  little  child, 
What  dreamings  are  they  in  thy  bosom  so  mild  ? 
While  the  sunbeams  play  o'er  thee,  so  light  and  so  fair. 
They  are  chasing  the  shadows  all  out  of  thy  hair. 

Asleep  in  the  sunshine !  0  innocent  one. 
Do  thy  dreams  take  a  hue  from  the  light  of  the  sun  ? 
Like  the  bow  in  the  cloud  are  these  brilliant  hues  given 
By  the  beams  of  the  sun,  to  thy  visions  of  heaven? 

Asleep  in  the  sunshine!  nor  sorrow  nor  care 
Throws  a  shade  o'er  thy  brow  in  the  sunlight  so  fair ; 
But  thoughtless  of  danger,  thou  liest  at  rest 
As  calm  as  when  pillowed  on  mother's  soft  breast. 

Asleep  in  the  sunshine!  0  may  thy  young  heart 
From  the  light  of  religion  and  truth  ne'er  depart; 
But  as  trusting  as  now  on  the  beautiful  sod. 

Lie  safelv  reposed  on  the  bosom  of  God ! 
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GEORGE  MULIiER-A  LIFE  OF  FAITH. 


BT    MARIA    KING, 


THIS  is  the  name  of  a  humble,  unpretending 
individual,  the  history  of  whose  life  of  faith 
and  prayer  can  not  fail  to  do  good  wherever 
known  or  read.  Weak,  half-hearted  Christians 
are  so  often  heard  saying  that  there  are  no  such 
Christians  now  as  in  the  days  of  their  fathers, 
that  those  who  would  maintain  the  honor  of 
the  Redeemer's  cause  can  not  be  too  grateful 
for  such  a  noble  witness  of  a  life  of  unwavering 
trust  and  confidence  in  God  as  Miiller's,  to  prove 
that  God  is  the  same  unchangeable  being  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever.  The  fullness  of  the 
blessings  which  the  Gospel  promises  are  not 
more  generally  realized,  because  the  conditions 
upon  which  they  are  bestowed  are  not  met.  Its 
power  to  remedy  the  ills  of  humanity  has  never 
been  tested,  except  in  individual  cases :  as  a 
remedial  agent  against  great  national  evils  it 
has  hardly  been  applied,  never  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  its  power  might  be  fully  seen.  Miiller 
has  carried  out  the  principles  and  teachings  of 
the  Gospel  as  far  as  he  has  seen  them,  and  with 
most  blessed  results.  It  is  a  cause  for  gratitude 
that  an  account  of  his  life  and  labors  has  been 
published,  while  its  truthfulness  can  be  proved 
by  actual  observation  and  reliable  testimony  if 
at  all  doubted. 

His  home,  and  the  center  of  his  labors,  is  at 
Ashley  Down,  Bristol,  England.  Here  he  has 
founded  and  maintains  a  noble  institution  for 
the  support  and  education  of  orphan  children, 
and  does  it  entirely  by  means  granted  in  an- 
swer to  earnest,  believing  prayer.  His  life  and 
labors  have  not  been  extensively  known,  espe- 
cially not  in  this  country.  It  is  only  recently 
that  his  yearly  reports  and  narrative  have  been 
collected  and  published  in  England,  and  not 
much  over  a  year  since  Mr.  Wayland  abridged 
and  republished  a  much  cheaper  edition  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  work  well  adapted  for  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  deserves  an  extensive  circulation. 

There  have  always  been  a  few  faithful  follow- 
ers of  Christ,  whose  lives  have  exemplified  the 
same  faith,  but  they  have  not  been  extensively 
known,  and  infidelity  in  regard  to  God's  prom- 
ises respecting  our  temporal  affairs  has  prevailed 
to  the  exclusion  of  like  precious  faith  in  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  Christ. 

Miiller's  orphan  houses,  his  greatest  work,  are 
modeled  after  Francke's  orphan  house  at  Halle, 
in  Germany.  There  are  now  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  orphans  clothed,  lodged,  fed,  and  edu- 
cated in  them  by  means  sent  to  him  in  answer 
to  believing  prayer.     He  has  neither  endowment 


nor  yearly  allowance,  but  day  by  day  he  prays, 
not  only  for  daily  food  and  raiment  for  himself 
and  family,  but  for  a  supply  for  all  these  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  his  own  and  their 
wants  are  abundantly  supplied. 

He  not  only  chooses  to  live  in  this  way  now, 
but  for  the  future,  and  will  receive  nothing  to- 
ward endowing  his  orphan  houses;  neither  will 
he  receive  any  thing  toward  creating  a  fund  for 
his  own  support  in  old  age,  believing  that  the 
same  Hand  that  supplies  his  present  will  sup- 
ply his  future  wants  if  he  but  trust  to  it  alone. 

His  orphan  houses,  though  his  greatest,  are 
not  his  only  important  works.  Previous  to  es- 
tablishing them,  he  had  formed  a  society  called 
"  The  Scriptural  Knowledge  Society,"  for  the 
support  of  missionaries  who  go  out  to  their 
fields  of  labor  without  salaries  or  means  of  sup- 
port, but  trusting  Him  to  supply  all  their  need, 
who  hath  called  them  to  labor  for  him,  and 
whose  promise  is,  "Lo  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world:"  also  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  Bibles  and  tracts,  and 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  Sunday 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This 
Society  was  established  in  1834,  and  from  its 
establishment  to  May,  1860,  there  had  been  ex- 
pended over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  car- 
rying out  its  various  objects,  besides  nearly 
forty  thousand  dollars  expended  for  Bibles  and 
tracts.  For  the  support  of  his  orphan  houses, 
which  were  begun  in  1836,  up  to  the  same  date, 
there  had  been  expended  about  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars — making  in  all  nearly  a  million 
of  dollars  received  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  ex- 
pended for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom  on  the  earth. 

Miiller  is  a  German  by  birth  and  education. 
His  father  educated  him  for  the  Lutheran  min- 
istry, but  in  the  providence  o*f  God  becoming 
acquainted  with  a  few  truly-spiritual  Christians, 
his  eyes  were  opened  to  see  the  sinfulness  of 
attempting  to  minister  in  holy  things  while  ex- 
perimentally ignorant  of  them. 

He  afterward  sought  and  found  that  there  was 
a  blessed  reality  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  which 
had  hitherto  been  a  dead  letter  to  him.  He  was 
now  eager  to  proclaim  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
the  Gospel,  and  after  some  delay  placed  himself 
under  the  direction  of  the  London  Continental 
Society,  hoping  to  be  sent  as  a  missionary  to  his 
own  countrymen  who  were  scattered  in  Bucha- 
rest. He  afterward  became  much  interested  in 
Jews,  and  labored  for  a  time  among  them  in  Lon- 
don, and  would  gladly  have  gone  as  a  missionary 
among  them.  There  was  some  delay  with  the 
Society  in  appointing  him  to  any  field  of  labor, 
and  while  waiting  their  movements  he  was  led  to 
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question  the  righteousness  of  placing  himself  so 
entirely  under  their  direction,  especially  as  he 
could  not  approve  of  some  of  their  regulations. 
He  finally  withdrew  and  went  to  preaching 
wherever  the  way  was  opened.  After  a  short 
time  he  became  a  settled  pastor,  with  a  salary  ; 
but  not  feeling  that  his  confidence  was  wholly  in 
God,  he  gave  up  his  salary  and  commenced  a  life 
of  trust  for  both  temporal  and  spiritual  supplies, 
which  in  its  results  has  been  truly  wonderful, 
proving,  as  has  often  been  done  before,  the  faith- 
fulness of  His  promises,  who  knows  We  have  need 
of  food  and  raiment,  and  who  will  not  let  us  lack 
aught  that  it  may  be  best  for  us  to  have,  if  we 
trust  in  him  and  are  "  diligent  in  business,  fer- 
vent in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 

In  all  the  time  he  has  been  trusting  in  God 
alone,  he  has  never  made  his  wants  known  to 
any  person  with  a  view  of  obtaining  aid.  Even 
when  asked  if  in  need,  and  so  destitute  that  he 
had  not  a  supply  of  food  for  the  next  meal,  he 
did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  it, 
realizing  that  by  so  doing  he  should  remove  his 
confidence  from  Him  in  whom  he  professed  to 
trust.  Such  perfect  faith  in  the  loving,  watchful 
care  of  our  Heavenly  Father  was  not  without  its 
reward. 

In  all  the  time  he  has  had  the  care  of  orphans, 
which  was  at  first  in  a  small  way,  from  1836  to 
1845,  when  in  answer  to  prayer  he  was  enabled 
to  make  arrangements  for  accommodating  three 
hundred,  up  to  1857,  when,  in  the  same  way,  he 
was  enabled  to  accommodate  seven  hundred,  up 
to  the  present  time,  when  he  has  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty,  they  have  never  had  to  go  without  a 
single  meal  at  the  usual  time,  neither  have  they 
removed  their  trust  nor  in  any  way  been  con- 
founded. 

When  in  the  providence  of  God  it  seemed  his 
duty  to  enlarge  his  orphan  houses,  as  there  were 
many  more  applications  for  admittance  than  he 
could  receive,  he  would  not  advance  with  the 
building  till  he  had  received  what,  upon  careful 
estimation,  he  deemed  he  should  need  to  com- 
mence and  complete  it  without  in  any  way  run- 
ning in  debt.  It  was  the  same  again  when  the 
way  seemed  opened  to  him  for  still  greater  en- 
largement. 

When  once  convinced  that  he  was  in  the  way 
of  duty  and  would  be  approved,  he  commenced 
praying  daily  for  means  to  go  forward  with  his 
great  work,  as  confident  that  he  would  receive  it 
as  if  it  was  actually  in  his  possession. 

He  believed  it  against  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
which  says,  "Owe  no  man  any  thing  but  love," 
to  plunge  into  debt,  and  has  not  done  it  in  any 
case,  though  he  knew  the  Lord's  promises  would 
not  fail ;  but  he  could  not  retain  this  blessed  con- 


fidence unless  he  was  in  all  things  obedient  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God. 

He  says  he  received  fifteen  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  as  quietly  as  if  but  so  many  pence, 
because  they  were  all  direct  answers,  and  he 
knew  that  with  Him,  "  whose  is  the  earth  and 
the  fullness  thereof,"  it  was  as  easy  to  send  large 
as  small  sums.  He  was  unwilling  to  have  any 
gifts  in  any  way  solicited,  because  he  wished  all 
he  received  to  be  a  free-will  offering  of  those 
who  have  only  been  influenced  to  give  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  operating  upon  their  hearts.  He 
deprecates  the  frequent  mode  of  obtaining  means 
for  building  churches  and  supporting  charitable 
institutions,  etc.,  by  appealing  to  the  uncon- 
verted as  well  as  the  Christian.  He  thinks  it 
unscriptural,  and  that  it  is  a  fearful  source  of 
pride  and  self-righteousness.  To  Him  who  look- 
eth  upon  the  heart  a  gift  can  not  be  acceptable 
unless  cheerfully  given,  "heartily  as  unto  the 
Lord."  When  unconverted  persons  wish  to  aid 
in  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  he  would  have  them 
allowed  the  privilege,  but  never  to  claim  control 
over  the  Church  because  of  the  support  they  had 
given.  When  a  Church  in  any  place,  or  any  in- 
stitution of  the  Gospel,  can  not  be  sustained 
without  calling  for  assistance  from  those  who  do 
not  love  the  cause  of  Christ,  it  would  better  go 
down;  we  have  no  authority  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come.  If  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  were 
always  adhered  to,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
such  support.  The  duty  of  aiding  in  the  support 
and  spread  of  the  Gospel  is  not  always  under- 
stood, even  by  Christians,  and  often  when  per- 
ceived is  neglected  from  lack  of  confidence  in 
God. 

Miiller  in  stating  his  object  in  establishing  an 
orphan  house  upon  Francke's  plan  was  to  show 
the  Christian  world  that  God's  promises  in  regard 
to  our  temporal  affairs  were  not  a  dead  letter; 
but  that  if  we  will  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  all  things  else  shall  be 
added  unto  us"  that  are  needed  for  our  best 
good. 

GOD   THROUGH  CHRIST. 


Theee  are  some  persons  whose  eyes  are  so 
weak  that  the  light  seems  to  be  injurious  to 
them,  especially  the  red  rays  of  the  sun,  and  a 
glass  has  been  invented,  which  rejects  the  rays 
that  are  injurious,  and  allows  only  those  to  pass 
which  are  softened  and  modified  to  the  weakness 
of  the  eye.  It  seems  as  if  the  Lord  Jesus  were 
some  such  a  glass  as  this.  The  grace  of  God  the 
Trinity,  shining  through  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
becomes  a  mellow,  soft  light,  so  that  mortal  eye 
can  bear  it. 
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MANY   BOOKS. 


B.    M  'falls. 


"  Better  to  read  little  with  thought,  than  much  with 
levity  and  quickness." — Tupper. 
"  Every  advance  into  knowledge  opens  new  prospects, 
and  produces  an  incitement  to  further  progress." 

Johnson. 


OF  making  many  books  there  is  no  end." 
So  said  Solomon  at  a  time  when  the  art 
of  making  paper  was  not  known,  and  printing 
was  not  dreamed  of.  Now  there  are  books 
enough  in  the  world  with  which  might  be  built 
walls  much  more  extensive  than  those  which 
surrounded  Jerusalem ;  and  yet  of  making  many 
books  there  is  no  end.  This  is  emphatically  an 
age  of  reading,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  with 
all  the  modern  appliances  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing, the  demand  for  new  books  can  hardly  be 
met.  Every  body  reads.  And  judging  from 
this  fact,  we  would  conclude  that  the  standard 
of  mind  and  intelligence  was  considerably  ele- 
vated among  the  masses;  that  men  no  longer 
played  on  the  shore  with  pebbles  and  shells, 
but  that  they  ventured  out  on  the  wide,  expans- 
ive ocean  of  knowledge  and  truth.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  very  character  of  the 
books  which  are  in  the  greatest  demand  is  an 
index  to  the  low  standard  of  mind.  There  are 
too  many  books,  or,  rather,  men  read  too  many 
books  and  study  too  few;  and  this  error  is  not 
confined  to  the  vulgar,  but,  unhappily,  our  col- 
leges and  universities  encourage  or  sanction  it. 
Take  a  catalogue  of  any  of  our  institutions  of 
learning  and  look  over  the  number  of  books  in 
the  different  languages  which  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  read,  besides  mathematics,  the  natural 
and  moral  sciences,  and  you  will  see  that  a  pu- 
pil, to  read  and  study  all  these  in  the  time 
allotted,  must  either  do  it  very  superficially,  or 
break  down  his  or  her  health  by  over-taxing  the 
mind  and  energies.  The  colleges  and  seminaries 
are  doing  more  toward  lowering  the  standard 
of  mind  than  is  generally  supposed,  by  "push- 
ing the  students  through,"  and  sending  them  out 
into  the  world  with  a  diploma  of  scholarship, 
when,  the  truth  is,  not  one-half  of  them  could 
pass  a  moderate  examination  in  the  rudiments 
of  a  good  English  education.  The  reader  will 
pardon  this  digression. 

The  great  error  is  too  much  reading  and  too 
little  thinking.  It  is  not  the  number  of  books 
read,  but  the  number  studied,  mastered,  and  en- 
shrined in  the  memory  that  is  of  any  real,  prac- 
tical benefit.  And  even  here  too  much  care 
can  not  be  had,  lest  the  labors  and  achieve- 
ments of  other  men's  minds  become  the  super- 


structure instead  of  the  scaffolding.     Those  who 
give  a  passive  submission  to  the  productions  of 
other  men's  minds  without  making  any  effort 
to  search  out  truth  for  themselves,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  own  intellectual  powers  or  facul- 
ties, surrender  themselves  wholly  to  the  preju- 
dices and  idiosyncracies  of  strangers.     There  are 
many  of  this  class.     Under  the  guise  of  industry 
they  indolently  consume  their  time  by  reading 
many  books — books  which  require  no  continuous 
thought  or  continued  application,  but  light  and 
trifling,  which  temporarily  excite  the  mind  and 
leave  it  with  a  few  vague  and  futile  ideas.    "  You 
might  as  well  expect  to  grow  stronger  by  always 
eating  as  wiser  by  always  reading.     Too  much 
overcharges  nature,  and  turns  more  into  disease 
than  nourishment."     This  mental  intemperance 
can  not  be  too  carefully  guarded  against.     After 
the  habit  has  been  formed,  the  mind  seems  inca- 
pable of  receiving  pleasure  or  enjoyment  in  any 
other  way :  and  the  appetite  for  this  stimulant  is 
the  same  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  as  that  of  the 
poor  inebriate.     Books  of  great  worth  for  their 
close  and  masterly  reasoning,  and  which  require 
attention  to  their  right  understanding,  must  re- 
main sealed  to  those  who  have  habituated  them- 
selves to  reading  for  mere  mental  excitement. 
Such  persons  are  utterly  incapable  of  thinking  or 
speaking  consecutively  on  any  one  subject  for  the 
space  of  ten  minutes.     They  fly  from  one  topic 
to  another,  somewhat  like  the  parlor-talking  of 
the  so-called  beaux  and  belles.     They  learn  the 
mere  outlines  of  some  subjects,  which  they  are 
unable  to  master,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  semblance 
of  knowledge.     They  investigate  nothing;   they 
discover   nothing.     A   new   idea   would    be    as 
startling  to  them   as   the   discovery  of  a  new 
planet  to  a  philosopher.     Reasoning  from  effect 
to  cause,  and  from  cause  to  effect,  is  not  a  part 
of  their  logic.     The  thing  is  true  because  some 
author  in  high  repute  with  them  says  so,  is  the 
sum  total  of  their  reasoning.     Such  persons  may 
engage  in   the   common  business  affairs  of  life, 
but  they  pursue  the   same  treadmill-like  plan 
day  after  day,  or  change  their  course  according 
to  the  notions  of  every  new  treatise  they  read, 
without    allowing   any   one   of  them    sufficient 
time  in  which  to   test  it.     "Such   an   intellect 
moves  upon  no  principle;  it  is  the  mere  bubble 
and  plaything  of  chance;  all  that  it  gains  is  by 
accident  and  to  its  own   surprise.     Fortune  is 
the  master  and  not  the  follower  of  these  minds." 
The  minds  of  such  persons  are  dormant,  and  if 
there    are    moments    when    their    own    native 
thoughts  arise,  they  are  as  the  wild,  distorted 
dreams   of  a   disarranged   and   morbid   system. 
Instead   of   making   other    men's    opinions    the 
helps,  or  even  the  adjuncts  of  their  own,  they 
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adopt  them  to  the  entire  abnegation  of  their 
own  minds.  They  read  to  get  ideas  rather  than 
to  strengthen  and  direct  their  own.  Reading 
becomes  a  fascination  to  them.  They  read  just 
as  others  attend  a  theater,  not  for  any  benefit, 
but  for  the  excitement.  It  supplies  them 
thoughts  which,  however  useless  otherwise,  serve 
to  keep  them  from  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
vapidness  and  inanity.  An  observing  and  dis- 
criminating writer  says:  "If,  at  the  close  of  any 
given  year,  you  will  examine  the  register  of  the 
librarian  of  any  of  the  literary  societies  in  col- 
lege, you  will  find,  almost  without  exception, 
that  those  who  have  taken  out  most  books,  have 
accomplished  the  least  in  preparing  the  mind 
for  future  usefulness.  It  is  a  good  maxim,  in 
regard  to  your  reading — non  multa,  sed  mul- 
tum." 

What  the  crucible  is  to  gold,  education  is  to 
the  mind.  The  refining  process  adds  nothing  to 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  metal;  it  only  takes 
away  the  dross  and  utilizes  it.  All  the  chem- 
ical and  refining  processes  in  the  world  w^ould 
fail  to  make  gold  of  any  of  the  baser  metals, 
and  we  may  as  confidently  affirm,  that  all  the 
educational  systems  in  the  world  are  incompe- 
tent to  make  a  wise  man  of  a  simpleton.  But 
this  class  of  mankind  is  small.  The  great  mass 
of  mankind  who  are  ignorant,  remain  so  because 
they  have  no  regular  system  of  training  their 
minds,  but  spend  their  time  idly  in  desultory 
reading.  They  read  to  no  purpose.  They  have 
no  clearly-defined  aim  in  view  to  which  their 
reading  may  be  subservient.  Many  persons, 
possessed  of  great  natural  strength  of  intellect, 
trifle  away  their  time  in  this  manner,  which  is 
unbecoming  their  powers.  They  have  the  abil- 
ity to  do  better,  but  they  give  a  weak  submis- 
sion of  their  understandings  to  a  faint-hearted 
love  of  ease. 

There  is  within  reach  of  almost  every  one 
who  is  not  destitute  of  mind  the  marble  block 
upon  which  he  may  chisel  in  imperishable  char- 
acters his  name  and  his  fame.  Most  of  the 
great  men  who  have  lived  and  exerted  a  world- 
wide influence  were  men  w^ho  made  themselves 
great  by  their  own  eff"orts.  The  arts  and  scien- 
ces have  been  advanced  to  their  present  perfec- 
tion by  the  aid  of  men  who  made  the  best  use 
of  the  helps  they  had,  and  accustomed  their 
minds  to  methodical  thinking.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  great  philosopher  and  statesman,  was  a 
printer's  boy,  but  he  faithfully  improved  the 
time  that  was  not  devoted  to  his  employer's 
business  in  self-education.  So  careful  was  he  in 
reading  books  that  what  he  read  one  day  he 
tried  to  reproduce  on  paper  the  next.  Dr.  Her- 
schel,   the   astronomer,  w^as   a  fifer-boy   in   the 


army ;  Simpson,  the  Scotch  mathematician,  was 
a  poor  weaver,  and  Shakspeare  was  a  scene- 
shifter  and  candle-snuff'er  in  a  theater. 

"Be  great  in  act  as  you  have  been  in  thought, 

Be  stirring  as  the  time, 

and  put  on 

The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution." 

Without  this  "dauntless  spirit  of  resolution" 
you  will  never  be  more  than  a  superficial 
scholar,  skirting  the  shores  of  some  topics  far 
too  deep  for  you,  though  you  had  the  latent 
powers  of  a  Newton  or  a  Leibnitz.  All  men,  it 
is  true,  have  not  the  vigor,  and  energy,  and, 
perhaps,  not  the  capacity  of  such  men  as  those 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  but  their  manner  of 
improving  every  hour,  their  example  of  activity, 
their  "dauntless  spirit  of  resolution"  should 
teach  all  to  use  their  time  profitably.  How  many 
hours  in  every  day  which  might  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  some  of  the  sciences  or  languages 
are  spent  in  foolish  talking,  or,  which  is  worse, 
in  reading  the  wild  and  unnatural  productions 
of  diseased  imaginations  I  Time  is  not  so  much 
wanting  as  inclination  to  improve  it.  Sallust 
very  justly  remarks  that  "mankind  complain 
without  reason  of  their  nature,  that,  being  weak 
and  of  short  duration,  it  is  influenced  more  by 
chance  than  by  the  exertion  of  intellect.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  that  active  exer- 
tion is  more  wanting  to  the  nature  of  men  than 
additional  power  or  an  enlarged  period  of  exist- 
ence. The  mind  is  the  director  and  ruler  of 
human  life;  it  controls  every  thing  and  is  con- 
trolled by  none."  The  truth  of  this  is  grandly 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  those  men  whose 
minds  have  forced  their  way  through  a  thou- 
sand hostile  appearances,  overcome  innumerable 
obstacles,  and  pressed  to  the  very  pinnacle  of 
fame,  whence  the  flood  of  their  glory  gushed  and 
gleamed  upon  the  minds  of  men.  They  have 
weighed  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and 
marked  out  their  orbits.  They  have  determined 
the  laws  according  to  which  all  worlds  and  all 
atoms  move — according  to  which  the  very  spheres 
sing  together. 

The  great  majority  undertake  no  literary  pur- 
suits because  there  are  only  a  few  hours  in  the 
day  when  they  are  released  from  their  business 
engagements.  And  these  few  hours,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  year  make  weeks  and  months, 
for  the  want  of  energy  and  decision  are  permit- 
ted to  pass  unimproved,  or  which,  as  we  have 
said  before,  is  worse,  are  spent  in  reading  some 
sickly,  sentimental  story,  which  produces  a 
dreamy,  deranged  raind,  and  entirely  unfits 
them  for  the  real  and  active  duties  of  life.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  says :   "  I   might  safely  promise  a 
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good  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  most 
men  of  this  sort  if  they  would  diligently  improve 
the  time  that  they  now  absolutely  throw  away 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years.  While  one 
man  is  deliberating  whether  he  would  better 
study  a  language  another  man  has  obtained  it. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  decisive,  energetic 
action,  and  a  timid,  hesitating,  indolent  manner 
of  pursuing  literary  acquirements."  Let  all,  then, 
improve  these  moments  as  they  pass,  and  get 
wisdom,  get  understanding,  "  for  the  merchandise 
of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and 
the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.  She  is  more 
precious  than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  thou 
canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her. 
Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her 
left  hand  riches  and  honor.  Her  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 
She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon 
her,  and  happy  is  every  one  that  retaineth  her." 
Time  is  the  most  precious  of  earthly  inheritances, 
and  these  moments  are  gems  sparkling  on  its 
brow,  richer  than  all  the  jewels  of  Ind.  What 
may  not  by  the  resolute  will  be  accomplished  in 
them?  What  languages  may  be  acquired?  what 
sciences  mastered?  But  it  is  said  that  these 
spare  hours  are  necessary  to  mental  as  well  as 
physical  relaxation.  True,  the  mind  and  body 
act  upon  each  other  and  sympathize  one  with 
the  other;  if  the  body  be  wearied  with  severe 
labor  the  mind  will  also  be  inactive,  and  severe 
mental  exertion  will  weary  the  flesh.  Reason 
and  nature  will  teach  you  not  to  undermine 
your  health  by  the  over-exertion  of  either.  But 
mankind  generally  are  too  much  disposed  to  take 
their  ease  and  remit  all  effort;  the  lethargy  of 
their  nature  is  a  sufl6.cient  guarantee  that  they 
will  do  themselves  no  harm;  the  difficulty  and 
labor  of  concentrating  the  mind  on  any  one 
literary  acquirement  and  intently  pursuing  it 
precludes  the  idea  that  they  will  unnecessarily 
tax  their  powers  and  renders  the  caution  useless, 
"  Mankind,"  says  Johnson,  "  have  a  great  aver- 
sion to  intellectual  labor;  but  even  supposing 
knowledge  to  be  easily  attainable,  more  people 
would  be  content  to  be  ignorant  than  would 
take  even  a  little  trouble  to  acquire  it."  Be- 
sides, what  we  have  written  does  not  apply  to 
those  who  rightly  employ  their  time,  but  to 
those  who  waste  it  in  desultory  reading.  Our 
whole  object  is  to  show  the  importance  of  giving 
the  mind  to  study;  to  dissuade  from  aimless 
reading;  and  to  point  out  the  practicability  of 
laying  up  a  large  amount  of  acquirement,  and 
giving  to  age  that  proudest  and  most  cheering 
of  all  feelings,  a  happy  retrospect. 

The  reason  assigned  by  these  book-cormorants 
ifl,  that  by  reading  novels  and  other  light  liter- 


ature, they  not  only  derive  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  but  acquire  the  use  of  chaste  and 
beautiful  language;  but  what  signifies  language 
without  ideas !  and  this  class  of  reading  certainly 
requires  no  exercise  of  mind.  The  reader's  cu- 
riosity is  aroused,  and  he  hurriedly  turns  leaf 
after  leaf  to  ascertain  the  end  of  the  hero  or 
the  fate  of  the  heroine:  this  done,  then  a  lounge 
on  the  sofa  and  a  dreamy  sleep ;  in  which  some 
Desdemona,  with  flowing  tresses,  dark,  piercing 
eyes,  angelic  smile,  silvery  voice,  and  with  queen- 
like step,  glides  beneath  the  green  foliage  of  the 
arbor,  through  a  winding  path  to  the  bank  of  a 
beautiful,  placid  lake:  her  foot  trips,  and  she 
falls  into  the  water;  springing  with  terror  and 
excitement  he  finds  himself  grasping  firmly  his 
own  left  arm ;  or  some  Lothario  breathes  into 
her  ear  the  deep  feelings  of  his  heart;  he  can 
not  live  if  excluded  from  her  charms,  and  pro- 
poses to  run  away :  she  mounts  a  gay  and  spir- 
ited charger;  across  the  lawns  and  through  the 
woods  they  fly;  a  deer  starts  up;  her  horse 
takes  fright — with  a  scream  she  awakes  and 
finds  herself  on  the  floor !  Away  with  such 
trash !  Addison  will  give  you  more  chaste  lan- 
guage; Burke,  Sheridan,  or  Curran  more  beau- 
tiful imagery;  and  Niebuhr,  Grote,  or  Hume 
more  enduring  pleasure  and  information. 

What  we  have  written  may  be  supposed,  by 
some,  to  refer  exclusively  to  the  "lords  of  crea- 
tion." But  not  so:  we  are  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  wo- 
man. God  made  man  from  the  rough,  coarse 
earth ;  but  woman  he  made  from  a  more  refined 
material.  There  is  a  difference  between  them, 
but  it  is  the  difference  between  fineness  and 
coarseness — between  delicacy  and  roughness. 
History  gives  us  many  examples  which  serve  to 
illustrate  the  intellectual  equality  of  the  sexes. 
Pericles  had  his  counterpart  in  his  wife,  and  so 
had  Caesar.  Peter  the  Great  had  his  Catherine, 
and  Napoleon  quailed  under  the  terrible  denun- 
ciations of  Madame  de  Stael.  Maria  Theresa  is 
another  example.  England  and  our  own  coun- 
try have  produced  numerous  female  writers  of  a 
high  grade. 

John  Adams  paid  woman  a  high  compliment, 
when  he  said  that  he  owed  all  that  he  was  to 
the  influence  and  teachings  of  his  mother.  This, 
no  doubt,  would  be  the  acknowledgment  of  most 
men  of  prominence.  Woman,  therefore,  moves 
in  an  important  sphere.  She  has  the  molding 
and  fashioning  of  the  minds  which  are  to  gov- 
ern the  world.  She  is  the  power  behind  the 
throne.  How  essential,  then,  to  her  is  a  good 
judgment  and  a  well-cultivated  intellect !  How 
can  she  meet  the  responsibilities  of  her  position 
if  she   "consigns   her   mind   to   the   destructive 
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bondage  of  sloth,"  or  permits  it  to  decay  through 
want  of  culture,  or  vitiates  it  by  reading  those 
books  which  present  false  views  of  life? 

In  conclusion,  let  all  be  assured  that  they 
will  always  derive  the  most  profit,  as  well  as 
the  most  pleasure,  from  the  books  which  make 
them  think  the  most;  and  when  the  difficulties 
have  been  overcome  these  are  the  books  which 
will  strike  the  deepest  root,  not  only  in  the 
memory  and  understanding,  but  also  in  the 
affections. 


OUR  TOILS  AND  OUR  REWARDS. 


BY     LIZZIE     CONWKI,  L    SMITH, 


IDLENESS  is  ignoble  in  this  world  of  busy 
hands,  and  working  brains,  and  eager  aspira- 
tions. A  man  may  fold  Ease  to  his  bosom  and 
call  her  dear,  but  she  will,  like  the  subtile  lotus- 
blossom,  steal  away  the  energies  of  his  manhood 
with  her  opiate  breath,  and  leave  him  mentally 
and  morally  weak.  We  must  not  sit  with  folded 
hands  idly  dreaming  in  the  wide  fields  of  life, 
whose  very  mold  is  alive  and  bursting  with  the 
germs  of  mighty  deeds  and  rapid  revolutions. 
We  must  work,  and  we  must  work  with  steadfast 
minds  and  willing  hands;  and  verily  we  shall 
have  our  reward. 

Toil  is  not  a  suppliant ;  labor  is  not  beggarly ; 
no!  to  honest  toil  and  patient  labor  belongs  a 
rightful  heirship  to  honor  and  exaltation ;  and  to 
him  who  labors  fearlessly  and  perseveringly  is 
given  generous  guerdons  of  success.  But  there 
are  endless  varieties  and  grades  of  labor — -the 
physical,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual;  and  to 
each  belong  adequate  rewards. 

To  the  physical  laborer — he  who  tills  the 
ground,  or  hews  the  wood,  or  with  strong  arm 
and  skillful  hand  shapes  the  massive  iron  to  his 
will — is  given  the  power  of  limb,  the  strength  of 
nerve,  and  the  glorious  development  of  form, 
which  was  bestowed  by  God  upon  the  original 
creature,  man.  And  besides  these  the  grateful 
earth  yields  to  his  hand  abundant  harvests  of 
flowers  and  fruit — the  hewn  w^ood  lights  his  fire- 
side and  warms  his  hearth  or  roofs  him  from  the 
chill  blasts  of  Winter — the  iron  is  converted  into 
cunning  wheels  and  magic  springs,  w^hose  com- 
bined and  harmonious  operations  are  made  sub- 
servient to  his  wants,  and  add  greatly  to  his 
comfort  and  pleasure.  Truly  the  physical  laborer 
has  his  reward. 

And  the  intellectual  laborer — he  also  has  full 
recompense.  To  him  is  given  a  glorious  dower 
of  intellectual  strength  and  power  as  requital  for 
his  unfaltering  patience  in  toiling  to  make  rich 
the  beautiful  and  fruitful  regions  of  the  mind. 
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For  him  do  the  unfailing  springs  of  knowledge 
open;  for  him  do  the  large  harvests  of  wisdom 
ripen ;  and  for  him  do  life's  overhanging  boughs 
of  beauty  and  poetry  droop,  full  of  fair  flowers 
and  fruits.  It  is  not  for  him  to  sit  in  idle  ease — 
to  live  as  an  automaton;  it  is  for  no  one  to  do 
this.  We  are  bound  to  exercise  and  develop,  as 
far  as  we  have  power,  the  intellect  God  has 
given  to  us,  whether  it  be  great  or  small,  and  we 
are  generously  recompensed  for  our  labor  in  con- 
tinually-new, continually-increasing  draughts  of 
intellectual  enjoyment. 

But  there  shall  come  a  day  when  our  aspira- 
tions shall  be  lost  in  the  full  glory  of  accomplish- 
ment— a  day  when  all  God's  children  shall  be 
taken  home  to  live  in  him.  Let  us  "learn  to 
labor  and  to  wait"  for  that  blessed  day  which 
can  not  be  afar  off. 

To  the  moral  laborer  is  given  a  higher  reward 
in  proportion  as  his  labors  are  of  a  more  elevated 
character;  and  what  labor  is  more  holy,  more 
ennobling  than  that  which  has  for  its  object  the 
eternal  welfare  of  souls;  that  which  seeks  out 
earth-erring  ones,  and  leads  them  with  brotherly 
hands  and  loving  counsel  into  the  wide  shelter 
of  God's  infinite  love? 

Such  is  peculiarly  the  task  of  the  faithful,  self- 
denying  laborer  in  the  moral  vineyard  of  life,  and 
it  is  meet  that  his  reward  should  far  exceed  that 
of  one  who  labors  merely  for  his  own  temporal 
advantages.  To  him  who  sows  in  the  Spring- 
time, the  harvest-time  will  bring  a  visible  re- 
ward; he  doubts  it  not;  he  knows  because  he 
has  seen;  and  he  is  not  troubled  nor  cast  down 
because  of  uncertainty  of  delay.  But  to  him 
who  BOWS  the  seeds  of  truth  and  virtue  in  the 
soul — it  may  be  among  weeds  or  in  stony  places — 
is  given  a  recompense  only  in  trust  while  here. 
He  looks  not  for  earthly  requitals;  his  lot  is 
generally  one  of  privations,  and  disappointments, 
and  sacrifices  on  earth,  but  0,  how  exceedingly 
great  is  his  heavenly  reward  I  Then  to  all  such 
let  us  reach  forth  helping  hands  and  whisper 
words  of  encouragement,  that  they  may  faint 
not,  neither  grow  wearied  in  their  hallowed  work. 

Toil  on,  then,  faithful  teacher,  prayerful  minis- 
ter— toil  and  trust  till 

"  Unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit, 
In  such  great  offices  as  suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven." 


It  is  the  property  of  all  true  knowledge,  es- 
pecially spiritual,  to  enlarge  the  soul  by  filling 
it;  to  enlarge  it  without  swelling  it;  to  make 
it  more  capable,  and  more  earnest  to  know,  the 
more  it  knows. 
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RICH,  BUT  NOT  TO"WARD  GOD. 


Recently  there  died  in  London  a  Scotchman 
worth  some  eight  millions  of  our  money.  His 
uniform  answer,  when  solicited  for  charity,  was, 
"I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  give  any  thing." 
He  is  gone  where  he  could  take  nothing  with 
him.  Some  accounts  intimate  that  he  had  a 
premonition  of  his  reception  in  the  unseen  world. 
One  who  knew  him  well,  says  that  he  fell  down 
in  his  dressing-room;  that  he  had  just  time  to 
ring  his  bell  and  creep  on  to  the  bed;  his  serv- 
ant found  him  dead.  But  he  had  been  con- 
scious; he  had  felt  he  was  in  a  moment  to  stand 
before  the  living  God;  and  the  look  of  inde- 
scribable, unutterable  fear  and  horror  fixed  and 
settled  in  his  glazed  eye,  was  something  fearful 
to  behold. 


OUR  VOLUNTEER. 


BY    LUELLA     CLARK, 


L 


You  know  I  wrote  to  tell  you  how,  in  June, 

When  rose  about  us  such  great  rallying  shout, 
The  hidden  minor  in  the  quiet  tune 

Of  my  glad  life  rose,  and  struck  sudden  out 
All  sweeter  notes;  for  in  the  "Ninth"  went  one — 

My  friend — you  know,  I  never  write  his  name 
Now  any  more.     Brave  work  was  to  be  done; 

And  who  but  him  to  do  it?     Could  I  blame? 

Could  I  have  held  him  back  and  hoped  to  find 

Thenceforth  in  his  soul's  royalty  my  rest? 
Boast  of  his  blameless  honor  and  still  bind 

With  my  weak  woman's  wish  his  brave  behest? 
Nay,  could  I  love,  if  I  could  bend  his  will? 

And  so,  one  morning,  when  the  sky  was  gay 
With  crimson  banners,  and  the  dew  lay  still 

On  all  the  Summer's  robes,  he  went  away. 

"I  shall  return,"  he  said  with  his  last  look. 

But  truer  spoke  my  heart,  "  Nay,  never  yet 
Has  life  restored  to  me  a  joy  she  took." 

I  waited,  standing,  till  I  heard,  afar, 

The  parting  signal — all  was  over  now — 
How  still  and  large  the  world  seemed  when  the  jar 

Of  cannon  died — a  fresh  breeze  struck  my  brow — 
The  scattered  flame-flakes  of  a  damask  rose 

Strewed  all  the  dewy  grass  where  he  had  stood — 
"How  over-bright,"  I  thought,  "the  sunshine  glows!" 

The  while  a  robin  fed  her  noisy  brood. 

How  hot  and  stifling  after  that  the  breath 

Of  Summer  seemed— how  drear  and  still  the  days 
Stung  with  resistless  certainty  of  death ! 

How  strange  the  cheer  of  friends!     What  cruel  lays 
The  bright  birds  sang  to  mock  my  haunting  fear! 

The  while  my  soul  leaned,  listening,  from  the  fire 
Of  her  slow  agony — intense  to  hear 

The  death-beats  pulse  along  the  throbbing  wire. 

At  last,  one  night  before  the  sun  had  set, 

I  heard—"  At  Leesburg!  Battle!"— ah,  how  slow— 


A  pause — a  pulseless  dread — a  name — the  rest 

I  never  knew  .  .  . 
...  It  seems  an  age  ago 

That  darkened  sun  went  down  the  bloody  west. 

A  flash — a  darkness — from  your  little  heaven 

The  light  is  out — no  matter,  smile  the  same: 
Let  life  go  on.     The  blasting  bolt  has  riven 

More   hearts   than   yours,  and  who   shall   bear   the 
blame  ? 
What  if,  in  all  the  world,  the  only  soul 

That  answered  yours  is  struck  beyond  your  sphere  ? 
What  need  for  this  to  make  complaint  or  dole  ? 

"  !T  was  for  your  country's  honor — let  no  tear 

Stain,  then,  the  sacrifice."     0,  there  's  the  pain  ! 

For  calmly  could  we  give  thus  more  than  life, 
If  from  our  countless  loss  some  smallest  gain 

Grew  to  our  country's  honor — earth  is  rife 
With  such  brave  deeds — but  when  you  vainly  strew 

Such  treasure  in  destruction's  deadly  way, 
'T  is  pitiful  for  us.  '  We  gave,  't  is  true. 

For  use,  not  wanton  waste,  some  luckless  day. 

"It  will  not  do  to  grieve.     So  many  die 

In  battle,  what  is  one,  that  you  should  dare 
To  cherish  selfish  sorrow  ?     Better  try 

To  bear  it  bravely — smile  and  breathe  fresh  air, 
And  time  will  bring  you  cheer."     Ah,  yes,  we  all 

Can  smile.     How  easy  't  is  to  smile — 't  is  well 
We  can  be  gay,  for  light  words  come  at  call, 

The  while  we  hide  a  grief  no  speech  could  tell. 

"  Be  calm,  and  trust.     Some  blessing  crowns  all  loss." 

Or  doubly  poor  are  all  the  words  ye  speak. 
'T  is  hard  to  feel  we  bear  a  hallowed  cross, 

In  such  deep  suffering.     We,  so  helpless  weak, 
To  feel  life  grow  so  cheap  in  such  brief  time ; 

To  grope  so  darkly  for  our  old-time  trust ; 
To  hear,  despairing,  sweet  Hope's  silver  chime 

Change  into  tolling  o'er  its  buried  dust. 

They  say — would  it  were  true — that,  somewhere,  wrong 

Shall  all  be  righted — all  harsh  discords  swell 
Into  the  richness  of  harmonious  song. 

Grow  to  strange  joy  the  griefs  no  tongue  can  tell; 
And  great  mistakes  that  parted  kindred  souls 

Shall  prove,  somehow,  God's  purposes  for  good. 
The  time  seems  long,  the  while  the  mad  tide  rolls 

Across  the  pleasant  land  where  once  we  stood. 

Ah.  me,  how  long,  seeing  no  sign  of  calm — 

No  rainbow  bending  o'er  our  rayless  grief! 
To  bear  a  bleeding  wound,  knowing  no  balm 

Of  surest  healing  e'er  can  bring  relief ! 
To  feel  the  ceaseless  throbbing  of  the  brain — 

Longing  for  quiet  rest — to  sleep — and  wake, 
To  take  again  the  burden  of  our  pain. 

And  cry,  "0,  heart,  be  brave  and  do  not  break!" 

Could  we  believe  that  some  time  pain  would  cease. 

Dead    hope    be    raised    and    crowned    in    some   fair 
sphere. 
And  life  renewed  in  plenitude  of  peace. 

We  might  wait  brave  and  patient,  suffering  here. 
But  faith  dawns  slowly  on  the  starless  dark 

Of  such  deep  desolation  —can  we  dare. 
Seeing  no  buried  joys  return — to  hark. 

Hoping  to  hear  their  voices  other  where? 
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Mental  Misery  in  Connection  with  Material 
Wealth. — "  And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them,  saying, 
The  ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  forth  plenti- 
fully :  and  he  thought  within  himself,  saying,  What  shall 
I  do,  because  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  fruits  f 
and  he  said,  This  will  I  do:  J  will  pull  doivn  my  barns, 
and  build  greater ;  and  there  will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits 
and  my  goods.  And  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul,  thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years;  take  thine  ease, 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  But  God  said  unto  him,  thou 
fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee:  then 
whose  shall  those  things  be,  which  thou  hast  provided  f  So 
is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich 
toward  God."     Luke  xii,  16-21. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  wherever  there 
was  "the  abundance  of  the  things  of  this  life,"  there 
would  invariably  be  joy  and  gladness.  Indeed,  this 
seems  to  be  the  practical  belief  of  the  world.  Hence 
men  labor  for  wealth  in  order  to  get  happiness;  they 
consider  happiness  to  be  in  what  they  have,  rather 
than  what  they  are.  This  is  the  error  that  our  Savior 
here  exposes  in  two  ways — by  a  full  declaration,  and 
by  a  striking  parable.  The  picture  he  gives  is  that 
of  a  rich  man  very  unhappy. 

There  are  four  things  in  connection  with  this  man's 
history  that  will  show  his  miserable  folly : 

I.  Making  his  own  gratification  the  grand 
PURPOSE  of  his  life.  "What  shall  I  do?"  For 
what? — to  promote  the  culture  of  my  soul — to  extend 
the  empire  of  truth  in  the  world?  No.  What  shall  I 
do  to  hoard  up  my  property?  Observe,  1.  He  does  not 
consult  any  one;  he  keeps  his  affairs  to  himself;  a  self- 
ish man  is  ever  suspicious  of  others.  Observe,  2.  I{e 
does  not  think  of  others;  his  social  sympathies  are  dead  : 
he  might  have  found  barns  for  his  goods  in  many  an 
empty  cupboard,  store-houses  in  many  a  pauper's 
home.  A  man  who  is  thus  selfish  must  always  be  un- 
happy. But  are  we  not  to  take  care  of  ourselves?  you 
will  say — Is  not  this  the  first  law  of  life?  There  are 
three  principles  in  our  nature — self-love,  social  love, 
and  religious  love.  The  first  is  the  lowest  impulse, 
the  second  next  to  it  in  importance,  the  third  is  the 
highest.  The  first  should  be  subordinate  to  the  second, 
the  second  to  the  third,  the  third  should  be  under  the 
control  of  God.  In  other  words,  man  should  promote 
his  own  personal  interests  in  promoting  the  good  of 
others;  and  promote  the  good  of  others  by  promoting 
the  will  of  God. 

II.  Living  in  a  practical  disregard  of  him,  in 
WHOM  he  lived  and  HAD  HIS  BEING.  There  is  no 
recognition  of  God  in  the  man's  calculations.  "My 
fruits,"  "  my  goods."     It  seemed  never  to  occur  to  him 


that  all  his  industry  was  dependent  on  the  blessing  of 
God.  He  did  not  feel  that  it  was  God's  earth,  God's 
sun,  God's  shower — "God  was  not  in  all  his  thoughts." 
The  idea  of  God  is  the  sun  of  the  soul.  Where  this 
practical  atheism  is  there  can  be,  1.  No  spiritual  life ; 
2.  No  spiritual  resting-place ;  3.  No  spiritual  hope ;  4. 
No  spiritual  communion.  A  practical  atheist  is  a  fool 
indeed. 

III.  Seeking  human  happiness  in  material  pos- 
sessions. "  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
many  years."  I  have  now.  What?  A  noble  selection 
of  books,  which  treat  of  the  ways  of  God,  which  I  in- 
tend to  peruse?  No!  Goods!  Carnal  gratification  can 
not  yield  happiness  to  man — it  kills  the  soul.  In- 
stances have  come  under  the  attention  of  many  ob- 
servers, where  men  who  have  amassed  wealth,  and 
pampered  their  appetites,  have  only  rendered  them- 
selves intensely  miserable.  Take  Solomon  as  an  exam- 
ple.    Eccl.  ii,  1-11. 

IV.  Overlooking  the  greatest  facts  of  hi.s  ex- 
istence. 1.  The  accountableness  of  his  soul  to  God. 
"  Thy  soul  will  be  required  of  thee."  Thy  soul  is 
not  thine.  "  All  souls  are  mine,"  etc.  It  will  be  re- 
quired. 2.  The  proximity  of  the  soul  to  eternity.  "This 
night."  Thou  art  calculating  for  years — but  "this 
night,"  etc.  3.  The  separableness  of  the  soul  from  all 
material  possessions.  "Whose  shall  these  things  be?" 
They  will  not  be  thine,  etc.  "His  sons  come  to  honor," 
etc.  Whose  shall  these  things  be?  These  worldly 
things,  for  which  thou  hast  been  laboring  all  thy  life, 
which  thou  dost  so  supremely  prize,  and  in  which  thou 
dost  seek  thy  happiness,  are  not  essential  to  thy  being. 
Thou  wilt  be  when  thou  hast  left  them.  They  were  in 
the  possession  of  others  before  thou  hadst  any  exist- 
ence, and  they  will  be  in  the  hands  of  others  when 
thou  art  gone.  Others  will  occupy  thy  house,  culti- 
vate thy  fields,  hold  thy  property  when  thou  art  away 
in  the  spiritual  districts  of  eternity.  "  Whose  shall 
these  things  be?"  Terribly  suggestive  and  solemn 
question  this. 

An  Awful  Death  of  the  Wicked. — "  The  wicked 
is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness."     Prov.  xiv,  32. 

Three  things  implied  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  are 
here  set  forth. 

I.  A  VERY  SOLEMN  CHANGE.  He  is  "  driven  away." 
1.  Whence?  (1.)  From  all  existing  enjoyments — the 
beauties  of  nature,  the  circles  of  friendship,  the  pleas- 
ures of  literature,  etc.  (2.)  From  all  secular  engage- 
ments. The  farmer,  lawyer,  statesman,  etc.  (3.)  From 
all  means  of  moral  improvement — churches,  Bibles, 
teachers.     2.  Whither?     To  the  grave  as  to  his  body, 
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to  eternal  retribution  as  to  his  soul.  The  death  of  the 
wicked  implies: 

II.    A  GREAT   PERSONAL   RELUCTANCE.      He   doeS   not 

go  away,  he  is  not  drawn  away;  he  is  "driven  away." 
1.  All  the  sympathies  of  his  nature  are  centered  in  this 
life.  They  are  all  twined  around  earthly  objects,  as 
the  ivy  around  the  old  castle.  They  are  all  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  earth  than  the  oak  of  centuries. 
He  is  in  the  world,  and  the  world  is  every  thing  to 
him.  2.  The  future  world  is  terribly  repulsive  to  him. 
Not  a  ray  of  hope  breaks  through  its  tren^endous 
gloom;  it  is  one  dense  mass  of  starless  thunder-cloud. 
This  being  the  case,  with  what  tenacity  he  clings  to 
life!  He  will  not  go,  he  can  not  go,  he  must  be 
"driven."  His  death  is  not  like  the  gentle  fall  of  the 
ripened  fruit  from  its  old  branch  in  Autumn,  but  like 
the  oak,  uprooted,  and  dashed  into  the  air,  by  a  mighty 
whirlwind.  It  is  not  like  a  vessel  gliding  to  its  chosen 
haven,  but  like  a  bark  driven  by  a  furious  wind  to  a 
shore  it  shrinks  from  with  horror.  "Driven  away!" 
The  death  of  the  wicked,  as  here  indicated,  implies: 

III.    A  TERRIBLE  RETENTION  OF  CHARACTER.      He  is 

"driven  away"  in  his  wickedness.  He  carries  his 
wickedness  with  him.  This  is  the  worst  part  of  the 
whole.  He  carries  his  vile  thoughts,  his  corrupt  pas- 
sions, his  sinful  purposes,  his  depraved  habits,  his  ac- 
cumulated guilt,  with  him.  He  will  leave  every  thing 
else  behind  but  this — this  adheres  to  him.  He  can  no 
more  flee  from  it  than  from  himself.  This  wickedness 
will  be  the  millstone  to  press  him  downward  into 
deeper,  darker  depths  forever;  the  poison  that  will 
rankle  in  the  veins  forever;  the  fuel  that  will  feed  the 
flames  forever.  0  sinner,  lay  down  this  wickedness  a»t 
the  foot  of  the  atoning  and  soul-renovating  cross! 

To-MoRRCW. — "  Ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the 
morrow."     James  iv,  14. 

Who  says  to-morrow  when  a  fortune  is  to  be  made 
to-day?  Surely  not  the  man  of  this  world,  who  longs 
for  its  coveted  riches  and  treasures.  To-morrow  may 
be  too  late  to  win  the  tempting  prize;  hence  noiv  is  the 
motto  of  his  resolute  spirit,  and  earnest  action  the  law 
of  the  present  hour.  So  with  the  man  who  pursues 
the  pleasures  of  this  life,  or  whose  spirit  yearns  for 
place  and  power.  There  are  no  to-morrows  in  his  phi- 
losophy—now is  the  time  to  quafi"  the  chalice  of  pleas- 
ure ;  now  is  the  hour  to  strike  for  power  and  place ! 
well  were  it  for  such  in  only  too  many  sad  instances, 
if  there  were  fewer  nows  and  more  to-morrows  in  their 
mode  of  life! 

But  how  different  is  it  with  men  in  reference  to  the 
highest  interests  of  life?  What  fearful  responsibility 
are  they  willing  to  assume  on  the  subject  of  their  sal- 
vation ?  Heaven  presses  upon  their  attention  the  sol- 
emn duty  of  present  action  in  religion;  and  yet  they 
say,  to-morrow  we  will  attend  to  this  matter.  God, 
who  sees  all  the  fearful  possibilities  in  the  sinner's 
future,  and  because  he  does  see  them,  says,  now;  while 
he  who  "knows  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow," 
says,  not  now,  but  to-morrow.  Strange,  passing  strange, 
is  it  that  that  which  makes  all  heaven  anxious  with 
concern  for  a  present  result,  should  be  to  him  a  matter 
of  indifference,  and,  as  such,  postponed  to  the  future. 
Terrible  beyond  all  description  is  that  spiritual  blind- 
ness which  shuts  the  eyes  of  the  impenitent  to  the  un- 
certainties  of  time   and   the   realities   of  eternity  ;  and 


which  yet  insanely  hopes  by  some  means  to  secure 
heaven  in  the  end!  And  yet  thousands  are  looking  to 
these  to-morrows  as  the  convenient  season  in  which 
they  propose  to  repent;  yes, 

"  On  this  '  perhaps,' 
This  'peradventure,'  infamous  for  lies, 
As  on  a  I'ock  of  adamant  they  build 
Their  mountain  hopes ;  spiu  out  eternal  schenaes, 
As  they  the  fatal  system  could  outspin, 
And,  big  with  life's  futurities,  expire." 

Say  not  to-morrow,  reader,  for  "ye  know  not  what 
shall  be  on  the  morrow."  These  to-morrows  are  fraught 
with  danger;  they  never  come.  Illusions  are  they, 
and  not  realities.  They  promise  only  to  deceive ;  they 
lure  only  to  destroy.  Trust  them  not.  Immortal  souls 
are  imperiled  by  them;  ay,  more,  immortal  souls 
have  been  hopelessly  wrecked  and  ruined  by  them! 
Infinite  Mercy  yearns  to  save  you  when  it  says  on  the 
one  hand,  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,"  and  utters 
on  the  other,  "Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time,  and 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  F.  S.  C. 

We  Carry  nothing  Away  when  we  Die. — "  When 
he  dieth  he  shall  carry  nothing  away."     Psa.  xlix,  17. 

Dean  Trench  commences  a  sermon  on  this  subject 
with  the  following  appropriate  and  striking  passage : 
"Cyrus  the  Great,  being  on  his  death-bed,  commanded 
that  when  he  was  carried  forth  to  the  grave,  his  hands 
should  not  be  wrapped,  as  was  usual,  in  the  cere-clothes 
but  should  be  left  outside  the  bier,  so  that  all  men 
might  see  that  they  were  empty." 

That  I  may  Praise  thy  Name. — "  Bring  my  soul 
out  of  prison,  that  I  may  praise  thy  name"    Fsa.  cxlii,  7. 

A  man  once  complained  to  his  minister  that  he  had 
prayed  a  whole  year  that  he  might  enjoy  the  comforts 
of  religion,  but  found  no  answer  to  his  prayers.  The 
minister  replied,  "No  wonder  God  has  refused  to  hear 
your  selfish  prayers.  Go  home  now  and  pray,  '  Father, 
glorify  thyself;'  'bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  that  I 
rnay  praise  thy  name.'  "  The  spirit  of  the  man's  prayer 
was  forthwith  changed,  and  soon  his  heart  was  changed 
also.  From  this  we  learn  that  as  the  glory  of  God 
should  ever  be  the  chief  end  of  all  our  actions,  so  is 
it  one  of  the  most  potent  pleas  we  can  make  in  prayer. 

Did  the  Hebrews  Borrow  of  the  Egyptians? — 
"  But  every  woman  shall  borrow  of  her  neighbor,"  etc. 
Exodus  Hi,  22. 

The  Hebrew  term  shaal  signifies  properly,  to  ask  or 
demand.  Here,  it  means  no  more  than  to  demand  or 
ask.  The  Septuagint  renders  it,  she  shall  a^k,  and  the 
Vulgate  translates  it,  she  shall  demand.  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
says  "the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Samaritan  version,  Coptic, 
and  Persian,  are  the  same  as  the  Hebrew."  The  Doc- 
tor also  says  that  in  Beck's  Bible,  published  in  1549, 
and  the  Geneva  and  Barker's  of  1615,  translate  the  fore- 
mentioned  word  into  borrow.  We  know  from  a  copy 
we  own  of  Barker's,  that  shaal  is  rendered  borrowed, 
but  not  correctly.  We  can  not  suppose  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  would  command  the  Hebrews  to  use  the 
pretense  of  borrowing  from  the  Egyptians,  when  he 
knew  they  could  never  return  the  articles  again.  It  is 
positively  true,  that  the  Egyptians  never  had  any  just 
claim  on  the  Hebrews  for  their  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years'  servitude  in  Egypt.  The  Hebrews  were  only 
getting  a  tithe  of  what  was  justly  their  due.         A.  C. 
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DisCEDE,  MoRATOR. — The  excavations  at  the  buried 
cities  of  Pompeii,  Uerculaneum,  Pozzerol,  and  Capau, 
are  going  on  with  renewed  vigor,  under  the  stimulus 
of  an  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose  from  the 
Italian  Government.  Heretofore  Naples  had  the  work 
under  its  exclusive  care  and  control.  At  Pompeii 
new  frescoes  have  been  discovered,  and  there  is  an  in- 
scription on  the  wall  of  what  was  probably  a  work- 
shop of  some  kind,  as  follows:  "  Otiosis  hie  locus  non 
est.  jyiscede,  Morator."  This  may  be  translated,  "  Thi.s 
place  is  not  for  the  lazy.  Loafer,  depart."  The  in- 
scription is  as  good  for  industrial  establishments  of 
modern  times,  as  it  was  for  those  of  ancient  Pompeii. 
Its  discovery  is  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  it  shows 
that  human  nature  was  the  same  eighteen  centuries 
ago  in  Italy  as  it  is  now  in  America;  that  there  were 
lazy  folks  and  loafers,  who  would  intrude  into  work- 
shops, and  waste  the  time  or  divert  the  attention  of 
the  workmen ;  and  that  it  became  necessary  to  put  up 
inscriptions,  giving  a  general  warning  to  all  such  to 
depart. 

The  Mayflower  Compact. — The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  compact  signed  on  board  the  Mayflower,  in  1620: 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are 
vnderwritten,  the  loyall  Subjects  of  our  dread  sover- 
aigne  Lord  King  lames,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great 
Britaine,  France,  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c. 

"  Having  vndertaken  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  ad- 
vancemente  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  honor  of  our 
King  and  Countrey,  a  Voyage  to  plant  the  first  Colony 
in  the  Northern  parts  of  Virginia,  doe  by  these  pres- 
ents solemnly  &  mutually  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
of  one  another,  covenant,  and  combine  ourselves  to- 
gether into  a  civill  body  politike,  for  our  better  order- 
ing and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends 
aforesaid;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute, 
and  frame  such  just  and  equall  Lawes,  Ordinances, 
acts,  constitutions,  offices  from  time  to  time  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  generall 
good  of  the  Colony;  vnto  which  we  promise  all  due 
submission  and  obedience.  In  witness  whereof  we  have 
here-vnder  subscribed  our  names.  Cape  Cod  11th,  of 
November,  (Old  style)  in  the  year  of  the  reigne  of  our 
soveraigne  Lord  King  lames,  of  England,  France  and 
Ireland  18,  and  of  Scotland  54.     Anno  Domini  1620." 

"  Good-Bt." — In  Shropshire,  England,  the  usual 
valediction  among  the  poor  is,  "I  wish  you  good  luck," 
instead  of  the  more  common,  "I  wish  you  good  day," 
or  "good-by."  This  brings  to  mind  Psalm  cxxix,  8: 
"So  that  they  who  go  by  say  not  so  much  as  'the 
Lord  prosper  you:  we  wish  you  good  luck  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.'  "  The  valediction  "good  day,"  was  orig- 
inally "God  give  you  good  day;"  it  is  now  lost  in  the 
inane  "Good  morning"  of  the  present  day. 

Authorship  of  a  Hymn.— The  author  of  the  hymn 
lust  as  I  Am  is  Miss  Charlotte  Elliott,  who  is  the  sister 


of  the  author  of  Horoe  Apocalypticce,  and  grandchild  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Venn,  of  Hereford,  England,  author 
of  The  Complete  Duty  oj  Man. 

Old  Age — Source  of  a  Quotation. — You  will  look 
long  to  find  a  better  description  of  extreme  age  than 
the  following,  which  is  taken  from  a  play  written  in 
the  year  1680,  by  Nathaniel  Lee: 

"Of  no  distemjier,  of  no  blast  he  died, 
But  fell  like  Autumn  fruit  that  mellowed  long- 
Even  wondered  at  because  he  dropt  no  sooner; 
Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years, 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  Winters  more, 
Till,  like  a  clock,  viorn  out  with  eating  time, 
Tlie  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still.'* 

Signature  of  the  Cross. — The  mark  which  per- 
sons, who  are  unable  to  write,  are  required  to  make 
instead  of  their  signature,  is  the  sign  of  a  cross,  and 
this  practice  having  formerly  been  followed  by  kings 
and  nobles,  is  constantly  referred  to  as  an  instance  of 
the  deplorable  ignorance  of  ancient  times.  This  signa- 
ture is  not,  however,  invariable  proof  of  such  igno- 
rance; anciently,  the  use  of  this  mark  was  not  confined 
to  illiterate  persons,  for  among  the  Saxons,  the  mark 
of  the  cross,  as  an  attestation  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
person  signing,  was  required  to  be  attached  to  the  sig- 
nature of  those  who  could  write,  as  well  as  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  signature  of  those  who  could  not 
write. 

In  those  times  if  a  man  could  write,  or  even  read, 
his  knowledge  was  considered  proof  positive  presump- 
tive that  he  was  in  holy  orders.  The  word  clericus, 
or  clerk,  was  synonymous  with  penman  ;  and  the  laity, 
or  people  who  were  not  clerks,  did  not  feel  any  urgent 
necessity  for  the  use  of  letters.  The  ancient  use  of 
the  cross  was  therefore  universal,  alike  by  those  who 
could  and  by  those  who  could  not  write;  it  was,  in- 
deed, the  symbol  of  an  oath,  from  its  holy  associations, 
and  generally  the  mark.  On  this  account  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  in  his  notes  to  the  Pictorial  Shakspeare,  ex- 
plains the  expression  of  "  God  save  the  mark,"  as  a 
form  of  ejaculation  approaching  to  the  character  of  an 
oath.  This  phrase  occurs  three  or  more  times  in  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare;  but  hitherto  it  has  been  left  by 
the  commentators  in  its  original  obscurity. 

Dead  as  a  Herring. — The  herring  is  a  delicate  fish. 
Whenever  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  even  though  it 
seems  to  have  received  no  hurt,  it  gives  a  squeak,  and 
immediately  expires;  and  though  it  be  thrown  in- 
stantly back  into  the  water,  it  never  recovers.  Hence 
the  proverb,  "  Dead  as  a  herring." 

George  the  Fourth's  Signature — Royal  Com- 
missioners AT  Fault. — The  means  which  George  the 
Fourth's  ministers  took  to  relieve  him  of  the  necessity 
of  writing  his  signature  so  many  thousand  times,  was 
to  affix  a  stamped  signature,  by  certain  Commission- 
ers, by  the  authority  of  Parliament.  The  act  stipula- 
ted that  the  stamp — which  was  a  fac-simile  of  the 
King's  signature — should  be  affixed  in  the  King's  pres- 
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ence.  After  the  act  was  passed  the  Commissioners 
duly  assembled  at  Windsor  Castle,  for  the  purpose  of 
stamping  the  King's  signature  to  the  immense  arrears 
of  public  documents.  None  of  the  Commissioners  had 
had  any  experience  in  using  a  stamp,  and,  innocently 
enough,  they  commenced  with  ordinary  writing  ink, 
and  made  a  mess  of  it.  Every  possible  specimen  of 
smudge  and  blotch  was  produced,  but  nothing  like  the 
King's  signature.  One  after  the  other  the  Commission- 
ers tried  their  hands,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  was  one,  making  as  great  a  mess  of  it  as  any  of 
the  others.  At  length,  with  hands  covered  with  ink, 
and  clothes  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  stained,  and  even 
faces  smeared,  the  Royal  Commissioners  were  fairly 
beaten,  and  inclined  to  give  up  the  stamping  as  im- 
practicable, when  some  one  quietly  suggested  that  per- 
haps printing  ink  would  answer  better,  and,  of  course, 
with  the  adoption  of  this  hint  ended  all  practical  diflS- 
culty. 

Curious  Epitaph. — In  a  country  church-yard  near 
Johnstown,  Licking  county,  Ohio,  is  the  following  in- 
scription on  an  old  gravestone.  We  omit  some  of 
the  names: 

"  In  memory  of 

Susan,  wife  of , 

Died    Oct.    29,    1822,    aged 
48  years,  4  mos.,  14  days. 

Four  times  five  years  she  lived  a  single  life, 
Six  times  five  years  she  lived  a  virtuous  wife, 
Six  times  five  years  she  walked  the  downward  road, 
Four  times  five  years  she  walked  the  paths  of  God." 

The  series  of  years,  as  given  in,  verse,  is  expressed 
in  round  numbers,  making  the  total  fifty,  when  the 
actual  age  was  scarcely  forty-nine*  Some  latitude 
must  be  allowed  to  the  necessities  of  meter  and  rhyme. 

J.  D.  M. 

The  Drunkard's  Conceit. — In  a  late  number  of 
The  Times,  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  that  paper 
spoke  of  the  appointment  of  Herr  v.  Mtihler  to  the 
post  of  Minister  of  Worship,  and  took  occasion  to 
speak  in  high  terms  of  his  very  amusing  song,  which 
the  above  heading  will  pretty  correctly  describe  in 
English.  I  was  so  taken  with  the  original  song  in 
German,  some  years  ago,  that  I  attempted  a  free  trans- 
lation, or  rather  imitation  of  it,  to  the  German  tune, 
which  is  as  unique,  in  its  way,  as  the  song.  Perhaps, 
as  it  has  never  been  printed,  it  may  be  allowed  a 
place  in  "  Notes  and  Queries."  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
preserve  the  original,  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  trans- 
lation: 

Straight  from  the  tavern  door 

I  am  come  here ; 
Old  road,  how  odd  to  me 

Thou  dost  appear ! 
Right  and  left  changing  sides, 

liising  and  sunk ; 
0  I  can  plainly  see — 
Boad !  thou  art  drunk! 

0  what  a  twisted  face 

Thou  hast,  0  moon ! 
One  eye  shut,  t'  other  eye 

Wide  as  a  spoon  ; 
Who  could  have  dreamt  of  this? 

Shame  on  thee,  shame  I 
Thou  hast  been  fuddling, 

Jolly  old  dame  I 


Look  at  the  lamps  again ; 

See  how  they  reel! 
Nodding  and  flickering 

Round  as  they  wheel. 
Not  one  among  them  all 

Steady  can  go ; 
Look  at  the  drunken  lamps, 

All  in  a  row. 

All  in  an  uproar  seem, 

Great  things  and  small ; 
I  am  the  only  one 

Sober  at  all ; 
But  there  's  no  safety  here 

For  sober  men. 
So  I  '11  turn  back  to 

The  tavern  again. 

Eng.  Notes  and  Queries. 

[We  have  read  an  American  translation  of  this  poem 
somewhere,  but  can  not  lay  hands  upon  it  at  present. 
The  comic  spirit  is  better  expressed  than  in  the  above 
rendering,  and  it  is  quite  as  faithful  to  the  measure  of 
the  original.     It  begins,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 

"  Out  from  the  tavern  I  've  just  stepped  to-night ; 
Street,  you  are  caught  in  a  very  bad  plight." 

Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  can  send  it  to  us.] 

Anecdote  of  George  III. — Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his 
lectures  on  "  The  Four  Georges,"  has  not  failed  to  re- 
cord that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III, 
the  king  and  queen,  with  the  royal  children,  frequently 
walked  on  the  terraces  and  slopes  of  Windsor,  in  the 
presence  of  considerable  numbers  of  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  On  an  occasion  of  that  kind  one  of  the 
princes  suddenly  bolted,  and  running  up  to  a  lady, 
wrapped  himself  in  her  dress.  The  king,  observing 
what  had  happened,  instantly  went  and  withdrew  the 
prince  from  his  hiding-place,  and  taking  oflP  his  hat, 
addressed  the  lady  in  these  words:  "Madam,  the  only 
apology  I  can  possibly  make  for  this  rude  boy  is,  that, 
in  what  he  has  done,  he  has  at  least  shown  his  good 
taste."  The  lady  was  at  that  time  young,  blooming 
and  handsome. 

I  do  not  see  how  Louis  XIV,  of  France,  could  have 
shown  greater  courtesy  on  such  an  occasion  than  was 
manifested  by  George  III  of  England. 

The  incident  was  related  to  me,  more  than  once,  by 
the  lady  herself,  some  fifty  years  ago;  and  I  am  prob- 
ably the  only  person  now  living  who  can  "tell  the 
tale  as  't  was  told  to  me." — Eng.  Notes  and  Queries. 

Clarke's  Commentary. — Will  you,  or  some  of  your 
contributors,  reconcile  the  following  statements  in  Dr. 
Clarke's  Commentaries?  In  his  notes  on  the  sixteenth 
verse,  sixth  chapter  of  1  Timothy,  he  says:  "All  be- 
ings that  are  not  eternal  must  be  mutable,  but  there 
can  be  only  one  eternal  being,  that  is  God;  and  he 
only  hath  immortality." 

At  the  close  of  the  commentaries,  in  the  "Principles 
derived  from  the  Sacred  Writings,"  twenty-seventh 
division,  he  says,  "The  soul  is  immaterial  and  immor- 
tal," etc.  Which  of  these  statements  is  correct?  or  are 
they  both  correct?  Syllabus. 

Jacobite. — What  does  the  word  Jacobite  mean? 

Syllabus. 

A  Question  for  Theologians. — Should  uncon- 
verted persons  be  admitted  to  full  membership  in  the 
Church?  t 
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Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals — The  Great  Rebell- 
ON. — "If  you  pleaso,  captain,"  said  a  young  sailor,  as  he 
stepped  on  board  the  merchant  vessel  of  which  he  was  the 
second  mate,  "we  have  a  queer  kind  of  passenger  in  the 
boat.  How  ho  got  there  we  do  not  know;  but  he  hid  him- 
self between  the  packages,  and  we  never  saw  him  till  we 
were  a  good  way  from  the  shore.  When  we  were  going  to 
heave  him  overboard,  before  he  was  too  far  to  swim  back  to 
land,  he  bent  so  humbly  to  us  that  we  had  not  the  heart  to 
turn  him  out;  so  we  liave  brought  him  to  you,  sir." 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  the  captain. 

The  mute  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  cried,  "  Haul 
up!" 

The  captain  shouted  with  laughter  when  he  saw  a  fox. 
"Poor  beast,"  he  said,  "it  is  very  odd  he  should  be  in  the 
port  of  Marseilles;  but  he  looks  half  starved,  and  as  if  he 
had  been  hunted  almost  to  death;  give  him  some  food,  and 
tie  him  up,  so  that  he  may  not  steal  any  of  the  fowls ;  as  we 
sail  directly  and  yours  is  the  last  boat  to  come  on  board, 
there  is  no  time  to  take  him  back." 

The  fox  had  a  cord  passed  round  his  neck,  a  hook  was 
fastened  to  an  empty  cask  turned  on  its  side  and  filled  with 
straw,  and  the  cord  securely  tied  to  the  hook.  In  two  or 
three  days  he  was  very  much  improved  in  appearance,  and 
was  a  beautiful  animal:  he  was  thin,  but  well  made;  his  fur 
was  long,  and  his  tail  thick  and  handsome ;  his  head  was 
thrown  back  with  rather  a  proud  and  fierce,  yet  noble  air; 
his  eyes  were  extremely  brigbtj  and  he  had  a  keen,  clever 
look,  which  was  very  remarkable.  When  any  one  ap- 
proached, he  seemed  to  bend  to  them,  and  his  movements 
were  very  graceful.  His  countenance  was  frequently  sad, 
but  at  night  he  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  to  the  length 
of  his  cord,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  together  in  the  fiercest 
manner. 

When  the  captain  reached  London  he  took  Reynard  to  his 
house,  a  little  way  out  of  town,  and  tied  him  up  in  a  yard. 
The  next  morning  his  wife  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do 
with  him. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  husband. 

"He  can  not  stay  here,"  said  the  lady;  "he  will  bite  the 
children.  Surely  you  had  better  send  him  into  the  coun- 
try." 

"  No,"  observed  the  captain ;  "  the  poor  creature  took 
refuge  in  my  boat,  he  has  behaved  very  well  upon  the  voj'- 
age;  if  I  send  him  into  the  country,  he  will  be  hunted  and 
killed,  and  that  is  not  fair." 

"Send  him  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,"  exclaimed  the  eld- 
est son,  a  lad  of  fourteen  ;  "  George  and  I  can  take  him  there 
this  afternoon,  if  jou  like,  papa." 

"  A  very  good  plan,"  said  both  father  and  mother.  And 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens  went  Reynard  the  same  day. 

At  first  the  keepers  refused  to  admit  the  fox ;  but  one  re- 
marking that  he  was  very  handsome,  with  a  peculiar  look 
about  him,  said,  "There  is  an  empty  den  close  to  that  of 
the  badger,  and  we  can  put  him  in  there  till  the  gentlemen 
of  the  council  determine  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  stay 
with  us."  The  young  lads  left  their  charge;  and  in  a  few 
days  their  papa  received  the  thanks  of  the  Zoological  Society 
for  the  present  of  a  very  handsome  fox. 

For  a  week  or  two  Reynard  was  tolerably  quiet  in  his  new 
abode ;  but  he  then  became  restless,  and  continually  walked 
up  and  down  his  small  den,  talking  to  himself. 

"  Confined  to  this  small  space,"  said  he  ;  "  no  one  to  speak 
to,  no  amusement ;  thoughts  of  the  past  rushing  upon  me, 
thoughts  of  the  future,  thoughts  of  what  I  could  do  if  I 
were  at  liberty !  What  a  terrible  life,  to  be  thus  a  prisoner ! 
Why  did  I  trust  the  English,  and  suppose,  when  I  reached 
their  country,  they  would  set  me  at  liberty  to  run  over  their 
woods  and  fields?" 


"You  are  restless,  neighbor,"  said  a  voice  close  to  him, 
which  made  him  start;  "can  I  help  you?" 

"And  who  are  you  that  thus  notices  a  poor  prisoner, 
driven  from  his  own  country  to  seek  kindness  from  strang- 
ers?" asked  Reyuard. 

"I  am  the  badger  who  lives   in   the  den   next   to  yours," 
was  the  reply.     "I   also  am  shut  up  by  those  who  pretend 
to  be  kind  to  me ;  but  I  take  my  pleasure  and  am   free  at 
night.     It  is  so  wet  just  now  that  I   liave  chosen  to  stay  at 
home,  and  that  is  why  I  hear  you  for  the  first  time." 
"  How  can  you  get  your  liberty  ?"  inquired  Reynard. 
"We  badgers,"  answered   his  neighbor,  "can  burrow  any 
where   underground,  and   even   remove   stones   which    many 
otlier  animals  of  our  size  can  not  lift;  so  that  it  was  very 
easy  for  me  to  get  out  of  this  den.     I  go  about  the  garden, 
visit  my  acquaintances,  talk  to  them,  and  come  back  before 
morning,  when  I  put  the  stone  which  I  have  taken  up  into 
its  place,  and  none  of  the  keepers  know  of  my  wanderings." 
"  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  me  to  have  such  a  happi- 
ness?" asked  the  fox;  "I  can  also  burrow." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  badger,  "and  I  will  help  yon;  it 
will  be  very  nice  for  us  to  go  out  together  ;  and  I  will  take  you 
to  see  my  friends.  At  first  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  the 
dogs,  but  now  I  have  become  so  well  acquainted  with  them, 
that  they  let  me  pass  without  taking  any  further  notice 
than  just  to  say,  *  Good  evening  to  you.'  Of  course  they  will 
let  you  pass  as  my  companion." 

The  next  night  the  two  friends  set  to  work,  made  a  pas. 
sage  through  the  fox's  den,  and  both  found  themselves  loose 
in  the  garden.  Reynard  was  presented  to  old  Badger's  ac- 
quaintances, and  they  passed  many  a  pleasant  half  hour, 
talking  first  with  one  and  then  with  another.  As  Reynard 
became  intimate,  however,  he  began  to  talk  a  great  deal 
about  himself,  and  what  he  thought  of  a  great  many  things, 
especially  of  the  other  beasts  in  the  garden.  Ho  insisted  on 
it  that  it  was  a  shame  fur  beasts,  who  were  born  to  be  free, 
to  be  shut  up  in  cages ;  that  they  were  clever  enough  to  know 
what  was  right,  and,  therefore,  to  be  ordered  by  others  was 
quite  against  their  nature;  and  to  be  under  the  rule  of  men, 
who  were  not  as  strong  or  as  powerfiil  as  they  were  in  many 
ways,  was  not  to  be  submitted  to.  He,  therefore,  advised 
them  not  to  take  it  as  calmly  as  they  did,  for  they  were 
quite  able  to  judge  for  themselves.  To  this  some  replied,  that 
the  men  were  very  kind  to  them,  that  they  lived  in  very 
good  houses,  and  had  plenty  to  eat ;  and  that  was  as  much 
as  poor  beasts  like  them  ought  to  expect,  Reynard  looked 
quite  scornfully  at  them,  and  muttering  "  Poor  wretches," 
turned  his  back  upon  them.  Others  felt  as  if  what  he  said 
were  true,  but  it  was  of  no  use  trying  to  alter  things;  while 
a,  third  set  were  of  opinion,  that  as  they  had  been  placed 
there  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  they  must  submit. 
These  made  Reynard  still  more  impatient  than  all  the  oth- 
ers, and  he  called  them  ignorant  creatures,  onlj'  fit  for  eating 
and  drinking,  who  did  not  deserve  any  thing  better.  Before 
long,  however,  he  made  some  impression;  and  his  frequent 
talking  caused  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  even  in  those  who 
had  been  the  most  quiet.  They  began  to  fancy  that  they 
really  were  ill  treated ;  that,  as  Reynard  said,  their  keepers 
were  tyrants;  that  there  was  no  reason  why  some  should 
live  in  large  dens  and  some  in  small;  that  they  were  all 
brothers,  and  ought  to  be  treated  alike. 

It  is  of  no  use  repeating  all  that  was  said,  but  only  ob- 
serve, that  there  Wiis  much  commotion  throughout  the  gar- 
den. The  monkeys  Reynard  never  could  get  at,  because  they 
were  carefully  shut  up  by  night,  for  fear  they  should  catch 
cold;  and  he  thought  this  was  of  no  consequence,  as  they 
were  so  like  men  they  would  be  sure  to  side  with  them. 
The  hedgehogs  curled  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  stuck  out 
their  spines,  and   pretended   not   to   mind   him,  "  as  long  as 
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they  had  beetles  to  eat  they  did  not  care."  The  bears  were 
quite  willing  to  join  in  any  thing,  and  said,  if  they  could 
get  outside,  they  should  be  sure  to  find  plenty  of  friends  and 
cukes,  people  were  so  fond  of  them.  The  raccoons  declared 
that  they  were  quite  ready  to  join  in  any  thing  which  could 
do  harm  to  the  keepers,  who  were  always  so  cross  and  ill- 
natured.  The  otter  had  no  objection  to  help  friends,  though 
ho  did  not  know  what  it  all  meant.  Of  course  all  the  other 
foxes  joined. 

The  wolves  hated  all  men  ;  and  never  having  enough  to 
eat,  were  ready  for  any  thing.  The  hyenas  snarled  a  con- 
sent to  Reynard's  plans.  The  tigers,  leopards,  panthers,  and 
wildcats  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  bloodshed ;  and 
thought  that  such  beautiful  creatures  as  they  were  ought  to 
be  seen  more  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  deer  thought  lib- 
erty was  the  finest  thing  on  earth,  and  gladly  joined  in  any 
scheme  which  would  procure  it.  The  gnu  said,  "  He  always 
longed  to  run  at  the  keepers,  and  the  people  who  came  to 
look  at  him  ;  and  if  he  could  but  get  out,  he  would  knock 
them  down  with  his  forehead,  and  then  tear  them  open  with 
his  horns." 

Reynard  and  Badger  tried  to  win  over  the  rats,  who  cross- 
ed the  canal  at  night;  but  they  said  they  knew  better;  they 
already  had  every  thing  at  their  own  command,  and  to  re- 
bel would  be  only  fighting  against  themselves.  The  fox 
knew  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  win  the  dogs  over ;  but  he 
tried  to  flatter  the  lions  to  join  their  party:  he  told  th«m 
that  such  majestic,  beautiful  creatures  ought  to  be  the  lords 
of  all ;  but  the  oldest  lion  said,  "  Get  along,  you  rascal !  If 
I  could  get  at  you  I  would  give  you  such  a  box  on  the  ear 
that  you  would  never  be  able  to  tempt  any  one  again ;  and 
if  I  hear  any  thing  wrong  going  on,  I  will  give  such  a  roar 
that  it  shall  awaken  every  body  in  the  neighborhood."  The 
sloth  said  it  was  too  much  trouble  even  to  listen  to  the  fox. 
All  the  elephants  turned  their  backs  upon  Reynard,  except 
the  baby  elephant,  who  said  ho  should  like  to  help  in  the 
row  for  a  little  while,  that  he  might  be  revenged  on  the 
keeper,  who  had  pricked  his  trunk  with  a  fork,  and  said  his 
long  nose  was  always  in  the  way ;  but  his  mother  told  him 
he  was  a  silly  child,  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking 
about.  The  giraffes  thanked  the  fox  for  his  kindness  in 
wishing  them  to  be  better  otf,  but  they  were  quite  satisfied, 
and  loved  their  keepers  verj'  much.  The  hippopotamus 
grunted  out  that  he  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  that  was  all  he 
cared  about.  The  rhinoceros  would  be  very  glad  to  make 
one  of  the  rebels,  if  they  would  promise  to  find  Mr.  Gordon 
Gumming  for  him,  into  whom  he  wanted  to  stick  his  horn, 
to  punish  him  for  killing  so  many  of  his  brothers. 

At  last  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  general  rising 
in  the  month  of  September,  because  the  nights  wero  then 
beginning  to  get  long,  and  yet  the  weather  would  be  still 
warm  enough  for  some  of  the  animals  to  sleep  out,  and  oth- 
ers would  not  be  as  closely  shut  up  as  they  would  be  in  the 
Winter. 

Reynard  and  Badger  made  several  underground  passages 
for  their  companions  to  run  through,  and  practiced  how  to 
withdraw  the  bolts  belonging  to  the  doors  of  others,  standing 
on  their  hind  legs  to  reach  those  at  the  top. 

At  length  the  important  night  arrived,  and  all  was  ready; 
the  two  young  dogs  who  watched  the  garden  were  strangled 
by  Reynard ;  those  who  had  underground  passages  quickly 
came  out,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  all  being  let  loose, 
helped  the  bears  to  unpave  their  pits,  and  carried  the  bricks 
to  the  path  by  which  the  keepers  and  workmen  entered  their 
part  of  the  garden,  where  they  piled  them  up  into  a  barri- 
cade. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  the  next  morning,  at  six 
o'clock,  when  the  men  came  in,  to  see  this  barricade,  with 
the  leopards  and  tigers  on  the  top,  flourishing  their  tails, 
and  ready  to  spring  upon  them.  The  bears  stood  on  their 
hind  legs,  holding  out  their  arms,  as  if  to  say.  Come  and  be 
hugged.  The  jackals  howled  ;  and  all  the  other  beasts  were 
arranged  in  proper  order.  Reynard,  who  had  found  a  red 
cap  belonging  to  one  of  the  workmen,  put  it  on  his  head, 
and  marched  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  barricade,  some- 
times on  two,  and  sometimes  on  four  legs,  occasionally  brand- 


ishing one  paw,  telling  his  friends  to  keep  firm,  and  direct- 
ing the  attack  ;  while  the  little  badger  followed  at  his  heels, 
looking  at  him  with  great  admiration. 

"This  is  droll,"  said  the  men,  and  made  a  full  stop.  They 
then  retreated,  and  the  rebels  thought  they  were  afraid. 
The  bears  lolled  out  their  tongues,  the  hyenas  laughed,  the 
leopards  crouched  down  ready  to  spring,  and  smiled  conceit- 
edly; but  Reynard  was  anxious,  he  did  not  like  the  quick 
retirement  of  the  men,  and  kept  entreating  his  friends  not 
to  flinch.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  fight  began  ; 
the  keepers  had  gone  round  by  another  path,  so  as  to  sur- 
prise the  rebels  at  the  back;  the  bull-dogs,  mastiffs,  and 
blood-hounds  were  let  loose  upon  them,  and  a  fine  old  bull, 
with  a  famous  pair  of  horns,  ran  furiously  at  them,  stuck 
one  leopard  through  the  body,  and  tossed  him  into  the  air 
before  he  could  see  who  was  behind  him ;  the  others  leaped 
away.  A  dog  seized  the  wild  boar  by  one  ear  and  dragged 
him,  squeaking,  to  his  den.  The  bear  was  thrown  down  by 
two  other  dogs  before  he  could  give  the  fatal  hug;  the  gnu 
stood  at  bay,  but  one  of  the  men  threw  a  rope  with  a  slip- 
knot over  his  head,  and,  rather  than  be  strangled,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  to  his  stable.  The  badger  slunk  home  as 
fast  as  he  could,  put  the  stone  over  the  hole,  and  buried 
himself  under  some  straw;  and  all  were  secured  with  a  short 
struggle. 

As  to  Reynard,  a  chain  was  fastened  about  his  neck  and 
another  round  one  of  his  legs;  rings  were  put  into  the  wall 
of  his  den,  and  these  chains  made  fast  to  them ;  the  unre- 
placed  stone  told  the  secret  of  his  burrowing,  and  caused  the 
other  passages  to  be  found  out;  they  weie  all  filled  up,  the 
fox  was  imprisoned  for  life,  and  the  peace  of  the  garden  was 
restored. 

Charley's  Lucky  Day. — "I  won't  tell  a  lie!  I  won't  be 
such  a  coward  !"  said  a  fine  little  fellow,  when  he  had  broken 
a  little  statuette  of  his  father's  in  showing  it  to  his  play- 
mates, and  they  wer«  telling  him  how  he  could  deceive  his 
father  and  escape  a  scolding.  He  was  right.  Cowards  tell 
lies,  while  brave  boys  tell  the  truth.  So  was  Charley  Mann 
right,  and  was  rewarded  for  it,  as  the  following  story  shows : 

A  young  oflender,  whose  name  was  Charley  Mann,  smashed 
a  large  pane  of  glass  in  a  drug-store,  and  ran  away  at  first, 
for  he  was  sadly  frightened  ;  but  he  quicklj'  began  to  think, 
"What  am  I  running  for,  it  was  an  accident?  Why  not 
turn  about  and  tell  the  truth  ?" 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  Charley  was  a  brave  boy, 
he  told  the  whole  truth;  how  the  ball  with  which  he  was 
playing  slipped  out  of  his  hand,  how  frightened  he  was,  how 
sorry,  too,  at  the  mischief  done,  and  how  willing  to  pay,  if 
he  had  the  money. 

Charley  did  not  have  the  money,  but  he  could  work,  and 
to  work  he  went  at  once,  in  the  verj'  store  where  he  broke 
the  glass.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  pay  for  the  large  and 
expensive  pane  he  had  shattered,  but  when  it  was  done  he 
had  endeared  himself  so  much  to  the  storekeeper,  by  his 
fidelity  and  truthfulness,  that  he  would  not  hear  to  his  go- 
ing away,  and  Charley  became  his  clerk. 

"Ah!  what  a  lucky  day  it  was  when  I  broke  that  win- 
dow !"  he  used  to  say. 

"No,  Charley,"  his  mother  would  respond  ;  "what  a  lucky 
day  it  was  when  you  were  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth!" 

Sitting  Down  Beside  Katy  in  Heaven. — A  little  girl  in 

A lost  a  friend  by  death — sweet  little  Katy.     "  I  'm  sorry 

Katy  is  dead,"  said  she  to  one  of  the  members  of  her  fam- 
ily, "for  now  I  can't  i)lay  with  her  any  more.  Yes  I  can!" 
continued  she  with  animation,  "when  I  get  to  heaven, 
though  they  do  n't  play  on  any  thing  but  harps  there.  At 
any  rate  I  will  go  and  sit  right  down  bv  her  side  the  first 
thing  after  I  get  thert..  0,  no  I  can't!"  continued  she  in  a 
tone  of  perceptible  regret,  "I  sliall  have  to  sit  down  beside 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  first !"  E.  E.  M. 

Dust  Wasted. — A  little  girl  watching  the  great  clouds  of 
dust  which  were  stirred  up  and  driven  before  a  high  wind, 
exclaimed  to  her  motlier,  "  See,  there  is  dust  enough  wasted 
to  make  several  people." 
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A  Collection  of  Irish  Bulls. — Do  n't  be  alarmed, 
gentle  reader.  We  are  not  speaking  of  "  Durham 
ftock,"  nor  any  other  stock  that  grazes  among  the 
fens  of  Ireland  or  upon  the  glebes  of  England.  The 
"Irish  bull"  is  sui  generis.  It  is  peculiarly  the  "Irish- 
man's own."  The  exquisitely-genteel  and  felicitous 
manner  in  which  the  genuine  Hibernian  uses  this  spe- 
cies of  trope  in  Irish  rhetoric  can  be  neither  approach- 
ed nor  imitated  by  any  other  people  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  The  "universal  Yankee"  can  do  many 
things,  but  he  fails  here.  He  can  not  blunder  with  the 
grace  and  entire  self-unconsciousness  of  the  true  vson  of 
Erin.  The  specimens  in  our  collection  may  not  be  ap- 
posite for  illustration,  nor  the  most  faultless  in 
their  construction.  But  they  are  such  as  we  had.  If 
our  readers  will  replenish  our  stock  we  may  try  our 
hand  again  in  this  department  of  literature. 

An  Old  Man  when  hin  Father  was  Born. — An  Irish  clergyman 
having  gone  to  visit  the  portraits  of  the  Scottish  kings  in 
Ilolyrood  house,  observed  one  of  the  monarchs  of  a  very 
youthful  appearance,  while  his  son  was  depicted  with  a  long 
beard,  and  wore  the  traits  of  extreme  old  ago.  "  Sancta 
Maria,"  exclaimed  the  good  Hibernian,  "is  it  possible  that 
this  gentleman  was  an  old  man  when  his  futhev  was  born  .'" 

Destroying  his  Bank  Notes. — In  the  Irish  Rebellion  a  banker, 
a  member  for  Dublin,  rendered  himself  so  verj'  obnoxious  to 
the  rebels,  in  consequence  of  his  vigilance  in  bringing  them 
to  punishment,  that  whenever  they  found  any  of  his  bank 
notes  iu  phmdering  a  house,  the  general  cry  was :  "  By  Jasus, 
we  '11  ruin  the  rascal!  we  '11  destroy  every  note  of  his  we  can 
find:"  and  they  actually  destroyed,  it  is  supposed,  upward 
of  £20,000  of  his  notes  during  the  rebellion. 

Not  Dead,  but  Speechless. — Two  Irishmen  went  a  little  way 
into  the  country  to  see  some  of  their  friends,  and  drinking 
too  freely  thej-  were  much  in  liquor.  Their  friends  would 
fain  have  persuaded  them  to  stay  all  night,  but  they  were 
determined  to  go  home.  They  set  out  accordingly ;  but  be- 
fore they  had  got  a  mile,  one  of  them  took  a  reel  ftnd  fell 
flounce  into  a  ditch.  The  other  hearing  him  fall  cried  out, 
"Patrick,  if  you  are  dead  till  me!"  "No,  honey,"  said 
Patrick,  "  I  am  not  dead,  but  I  'm  quite  speechless." 

Throwing  the  Old  Man  Overboard. — The  captain  of  a  vessel 
just  arrived  iu  the  harbor  of  New  York,  directed  one  of  the 
crew,  an  Irishman,  to  throw  the  buoy  overboard.  He  was 
then  stepping  into  his  cabin.  On  his  return  the  captain  in- 
quired if  his  order  had  been  obeyed.  The  Irishman  with 
great  simplicity  replied,  "I  could  not  catch  the  boy,  but  I 
threw  overboard  the  old  cook." 

Waked  the  Bald  Man  Instead  of  Me. — An  Irish  officer,  trav- 
eling in  company  with  a  bald  gentleman,  had  desired  the 
waiter  of  the  inn  where  they  put  up  the  first  night,  to  wake 
him  early  in  the  morning,  as  he  had  some  letters  to  write 
before  leaving  the  place.  Previous  to  his  beginning  his  jour- 
ney, he  had  got  his  head  shaved.  Forgetting  this  last  cir- 
cumstance,  when  the  waiter  aroused  him  as  ordered,  Paddy, 
scratching  his  pate,  and  feeling  it  bald,  exclaimed:  "You 
wretch  of  a  waiter,  by  the  powers!  you  have  waked  the  bald 
man  instead  of  me." 

Nothing  but  my  Fist  in  my  Hand. — An  Irish  recruit  being  re- 
buked by  the  sergeant  for  striking  one  of  his  comrades,  "  I 
thought  there  was  no  harm  in  it,"  quoth  Pat,  "  as  I  had 
nothing  in  my  hand  but  my  fist." 


Both  of  an  Age. — An  Irishman  being  a.sked  which  was  old- 
est, he  or  his  brother,  "  I  am  eldest,"  said  he,  "  but  if  my 
brother  lives  three  years  longer,  we  shall  be  both  of  au  age." 

Nor  no  Man  ever  Killed  me. — An  honest  Hibernian  tar,  a 
great  favorite  with  the  gallant  Nelson,  used  to  pray  in  these 
words  every  night  when  he  went  to  his  hammock:  "God  be 
thanked,  I  never  killed  any  man,  nor  no  man  ever  killed 
me;  God  bless  the  world,  and  success  to  the  British  navy." 

On  the  Back  of  the  Lett<fr. — An  Irish  gentleman  called  at  the 
General  Post-Offico  and  inquired  whether  there  were  any  let- 
ters for  him  ;  the  clerk  asked  for  his  address.  "0!"  said  he, 
"sure  you  will  find  it  on  the  back  of  the  letter  !" 

Nobody  Rilled  but  Yourself. — An  oflBcer  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  in  the  American 
war.  As  he  lay  on  the  field,  an  unfortunate  near  him,  who 
was  also  badly  wounded,  gave  vent  to  his  agony  in  dreadful 
howls,  which  so  irritated  the  officer,  who  bore  his  own  in 
silence,  that  he  exclaimed,  "What  do  you  make  such  a  noise 
for?     Do  you  think  nobody  is  killed  but  yourself?" 

Really  Burned  or  Not.— A  Mr,  Johnstone  having  been  lost 
in  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  the  Theater  Royal,  Covent 
Garden,  Mr.  John  Johnstone,  of  Drury  Lane,  received  a  let- 
ter from  an  Irish  friend,  requesting  to  know  by  the  return 
of  post,  if  it  was  he  that  was  really  burned  or  not. 

The  Bet  of  the  Paddy  Hod-Carriers.— Two  Irish  laboring 
brick-layers  were  working  at  some  houses  near  Russell 
Square,  and  one  of  them  was  boasting  of  the  steadiness  with 
which  he  could  carry  a  load  to  any  bight  that  might  be  re- 
quired. The  other  contested  the  point,  and  the  conversation 
ended  in  a  bet  that  he  could  not  carry  him  in  his  hod  up  a 
ladder  to  the  top  of  the  building.  The  experiment  was  made. 
Pat  placed  himself  in  the  hod,  and  his  comrade,  after  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  exertion,  succeeded  in  taking  him  up 
and  bringing  him  down  safely.  Without  any  reflection  on 
the  danger  he  had  escaped,  he  observed  to  the  winner,  "  To  be 
sure,  I  have  lost ;  but  do  n't  you  remember  about  the  third 
story  you  made  a  slip — I  was  then  in  /lopes." 

Not  a  Bit  Longer  is  it. — An  Irishman  who  was  sent  on  board 
of  ship,  and  who  believed  in  ghosts,  inquired  of  his  mess- 
mates if  the  ship  was  haunted.  "As  full  of  ghosts  as  a 
church-yard,"  replied  they,  "they  are  ten  thousand  strong 
every  night."  This  so  terrified  Pat  that  whenever  he  turned 
into  his  hammock  he  pulled  his  blanket  over  his  head  and 
face,  so  that  from  his  knees  downward  he  was  always  naked 
and  cold.  "  That  there  purser  's  a  terrible  rogue!  He  serves 
out  blankets  that  do  n't  fit  a  man;  they  are  too  long  at  top 
and  too  short  at  bottom,  for  they  cover  my  head  and  ears, 
and  my  feet  are  always  perished  with  cold.  I  have  cut  sev- 
eral slices  ofif  the  top  and  sewed  on  the  bottom,  and  yet  not 
a  bit  longer  is  it." 

How  far  Ireland  is  from  the  Sea. — A  native  of  one  of  the 
Hebrides  being  joked  about  the  smallness  of  his  island,  the 
most  central  place  not  being  four  miles  from  the  sea,  an 
Irishman  iu  company  joined  in  the  laugh,  exultingly  swear- 
ing, "that  no  part  of  old  Ireland  was  half  so  near  it." 

Botheram  at  the  Races. — An  Irish  gentleman  being  at  Epsom 
races,  and  observing  in  the  list  of  horses  that  started  fur  the 
plate  one  called  Botheram,  took  such  a  fancy  to  the  name, 
that  he  betted  considerable  odds  in  his  favor.  Toward  the 
conclusion  of  the  race,  his  favorite  was  unluckily  in  the 
rear,  on  which  he  vociferated  in  so  loud  a  key  as  to  drown 
every  other  voice,  "Ah,  my  lads,  there  he  goes — Botheram 
forever!  see  how  he  drives  them  all  before  him!  Botheram 
forever  I" 
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I  HI  Take  Two  of  them. — A  physician  at  Bath  was  lately 
coniplainiDg  in  a  coffee-house  in  that  city  that  he  had  three 
fine  daughters,  to  whom  he  should  give  ten  thousand  pounds 
each,  and  yet  that  he  could  find  nobody  to  marry  them. 
"  With  your  lave,  doctor,"  said  an  Irishman  who  was  pres- 
ent, stepping  up  and  making  a  very  respectful  bow,  "  I  'II 
take  two  of  them!" 

Covers  a  Man  with  NaTcedness. — The  proverb  says,  •'  that 
idleness  covers  a  man  with  rags."  An  Irish  schoolmaster 
thought  the  sentence  might  be  improved ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  wrote  for  his  pupil,  "Idleness  covers  a  man  with 
nakedness." 

To  See  how  I  Look  vihen  I  'm  Asleep. — An  Irishman  having 
a  looking-glass  in  his  hand  shut  his  eyes  and  placed  it  be- 
fore his  face,  another  asking  him  why  he  did  so?  "Upon 
my  soul,"  said  Teague,  "  it  is  to  see  how  I  look  when  I  am 
asleep." 

Satisfaction  for  being  Killed. — An  Irishman,  being  struck  by 
his  master,  cried  out,  "If  I  am  certain  whether  he  has  kilt 
me  or  no ;  but  if  I  am  kilt  it  will  afford  me  great  satisfaction 
to  hear  the  old  dog  was  hanged  for  killing  me." 

A  Written  Direction. — An  Irish  student  of  the  Temple  hav- 
ing occasion  to  go  to  dinner,  left  this  direction  in  the  key- 
hole: "Gone  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  where  you  shall 
find  me ;  and  if  you  can't  read  this,  carry  it  to  the  station- 
er's and  he  shall  read  it  for  you." 

Under  Leathers  of  Wood. — In  a  debate  on  the  leather-tax, 
in  1795,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer — Sir  John  P. — observed,  with  great  emphasis, 
"  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war,  every  man 
ought  to  give  his  last  guinea  to  protect  the  remainder.''^  Mr. 
Vandelure  said,  "  that  however  that  might  be,  the  tax  on 
leather  would  be  severely  felt  by  the  barefooted  peasantry  of 
Ireland."  To  which  Sir  Boyle  Roache  replied,  "  that  this 
could  be  easily  remedied,  by  making  the  under  leathers  of 
wood.''^ 

Brains  Out  of  his  Empty  Skull. — An  Irishman  and  an  En- 
glishman falling  out,  the  Hibernian  told  him  if  he  did  not 
hold  his  tongiie  he  would  break  his  impenetrable  head,  and 
let  the  brains  out  of  his  empty  skull  I 

Been  Dead  a  Tear  Ago. — An  Irishman  having  been  obliged 
to  live  with  his  master  some  time  in  Scotland,  when  he  came 
back  some  of  his  companions  asked  how  he  liked  Scotland. 
"I  will  tell  you  now,"  he  said,  "I  was  sick  all  the  while  I 
was  there ;  and  if  I  had  lived  there  till  this  time,  I  had 
been  dead  a  year  ago." 

Living  after  it  is  Dead. — An  Irishman  being  at  a,  tavern, 
where  the  cook  was  dressing  some  carp,  observed  some  of 
them  move  after  they  were  skinned  and  put  into  the  pan, 
which  much  surprised  Teague;  said  he,  "Now  of  all  the 
Christian  creatures  I  ever  saw,  this  carp  will  live  the  long- 
est after  it  is  dead  of  any  fish." 

Paddy  Blake^s  Echo. — When  Paddy  Blake  heard  an  English 
gentleman  speaking  of  the  fine  echo  at  the  Lake  of  Killar- 
ney,  which  repeats  the  sound  forty  times,  he  very  promptly 
observed,  "  Poh !  faith,  that's  nothing  at  all  at  all  to  the 
echo  in  my  father's  garden,  in  the  county  of  Galway ;  there, 
honey,  if  you  were  to  say  to  it,  How  do  you  do,  Paddy  Blake f 
it  would  answer.  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  sir." 

The  Famous  Mr.  Amner. — The  famous  Mr.  Amner  going 
through  a  street  in  Windsor,  two  boys  looked  out  of  a  one-pair- 
of-stairs  window,  and  cried,  "  There  goes  Mr.  Amner  that 
makes  so  many  bulls."  He  hearing  them,  looked  up,  say- 
ing, "You  rascals,  I  know  you  well  enough,  and  if  I  had 
you  hero  I  'd  kick  you  down  stairs." 

One  Boot  Smaller  than  the  Other. — An  Irish  gentleman  gave 
orders  for  a  pair  of  boots,  and  when  his  measure  was  taken 
ho  observed  to  the  boot-maker,  that  as  one  of  his  legs  was 
bigger  than  the  other  the  boot  must  be  made  accordingly; 
when  they  were  brought  home  he   put  the  big  boot  on  the 


small  leg,  and  after  trying  in  vain  the  small  boot  on  the 
big  leg,  he  exclaimed,  "  0,  you  thief  of  the  world,  I  ordered 
you  to  make  one  boot  bigger  than  the  other,  and  instead  of 
this  you  have  made  one  smaller  than  the  other !" 

Why  the  Moon  is  Better  than  the  Sun. — A  lady  observing  in 
company,  how  glorious  and  useful  a  body  the  sun  was — 
"Why,  yes,  madam,"  said  an  Irish  gentleman  present,  "the 
sun  is  a  very  fine  body,  to  be  sure  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
moon  is  much  more  useful ;  for  the  moon  affords  us  light  in 
the  night-time,  when  we  really  want  it ;  whereas  we  have 
the  sun  with  us  in  the  day-time,  when  we  have  no  occasion 
for  it." 

One  Twentieth. — An  Irishman,  speaking  of  the  rapacity  of 
the  clergy  in  exacting  their  tithes,  said,  "By  Jasus,  let  a 
farmer  be  ever  so  poor,  they  won't  fail  to  make  him  pay  their 
full  tenths,  whether  he  can  or  not;  nay,  they  would  instead 
of  a  tenth  take  a  twentieth,  if  the  law  permitted  them." 

See  the  Invisible  Girl. — An  Irish  gentleman,  being  asked 
some  time  since,  what  brought  him  to  London,  he  answered, 
that  he  came  to  see  the  invisible  girl. 

Advance  Bachvard. — A  worthy  alderman,  captain  of  a  vol- 
unteer corps,  at  a  field-day  before  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  or- 
dering his  company  to  fall  back  in  order  to  dress  with  the 
line,  and  gave  the  word — ^^ Advance  three  paces  backward! 
march !" 

Italian  if  Spoken  in  Irish. — Lewis  XIV  asked  Count  Mahony 
one  day  if  ho  understood  Italian?  "Yes,  please  your  maj- 
esty," answered  the  Count,  "if  it  is  spoken  in  Irish." 

Posthumous  Works. — A  young  man  having  asked  a  Hiber- 
nian, who  was  looked  up  to  as  a  scholard,  what  was  meant 
by  the  posthumous  works  of  such  a  writer?  "  Why,"  said  the 
other,  "posthumous  works  are  those  books  which  a  man 
writes  qfter  he  is  dead." 

Saw  a  Wind. — An  Irish  gentleman  was  relating  in  company 
that  he  saw  a  terrible  wind  the  other  night.  "  Saw  a  wind  !" 
said  another,  "I  never  heard  of  a  wind  being  seen.  But, 
pray,  what  was  it  like?"  "Like  to  have  blown  ray  bous* 
about  my  ears,"  replied  the  first. 

Thinner  than  Both  of  us  Put  Together. — An  Irishman  meeting 
an  acquaintance  thus  accosted  him :  "  Ah,  my  dear,  who  do 
you  think  I  have  just  been  speaking  to?  your  old  friend 
Patrick  ;  faith,  and  he  is  grown  so  thin  I  hardly  knew  him  ; 
to  be  sure,  you  are  thin,  and  I  am  thin,  but  he  is  thinner 
than  both  of  us  put  together." 

I  See  you  are  your  Brother. — An  Irish  gentleman  meeting  an 
Englishman  thus  addressed  him:  "Ah,  my  dear,  is  it  you? 
When  I  saw  you  at  the  other  end  of  the  street,  I  thought 
you  were  my  cousin ;  as  you  came  nearer,  I  thought  you  were 
yourself;  and  now  I  see  you  are  your  brother." 

Ending  his  Days  in  a  Country  where  People  do  n't  Die. — An 
officer  just  returned  from  the  West  Indies  was  invited  to 
dine  with  Dr.  Harvey,  at  Dublin,  where  several  of  the  med- 
ical tribe  were  present.  The  conversation  turned  upon  trop- 
ical climates,  and  the  officer  whose  opinion  was  asked  about 
that  of  the  West  Indies,  said  "it  was  an  infernal  place; 
and  That  if  he  had  lived  there  till  that  day  he  would  have 
been  dead  of  the  yellow  fever  two  years  ago."  Another  of 
the  physicians,  without  observing  the  bull,  gravely  added, 
"  that  the  climate  was  certainly  very  unwholesome,  and  that 
vast  numbers  died  tliere."  "Very  true,"  said  Dr.  O'Donnel, 
"but  if  you  '11  tell  me  of  any  country  where  people  do  n't 
die,  I  will  go  and  end  my  days  there." 

A  Mumter  Man. — An  uninformed  Irishman,  hearing  the 
sphinx  alluded  to  in  company,  whispered  to  a  friend,  ''Sphinx! 
who  's  ho  now?"  "A  monster  man."  "0,  a  Munster  man! 
I  thought  he  was  from  Counaught,"  replied  the  Irishman, 
determined  not  to  seem  totally  unacquainted  with  the  family. 

Too  Much  Hospitality. — An  Irish  soldier,  being  asked  if  he 
met  with  much  hospitality  in  Holland,  replied,  "D  yea,  too 
much  ;  I  was  in  the  hospital  nearly  all  the  time  I  was  there." 
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Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D. — This  eminent  minister 
closed  his  long  and  useful  career,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  2d  day  of  May  last.  He  was  born  near 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  May  2,  1778 — entered  the 
ministry  in  1801.  He  was  elected  Book  Agent  in  1820, 
and  his  connection  in  one  or  another  office  in  the  New 
York  Book  Concern  was  continued  till  1836,  when  he 
was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society.  This  office  he  held  about  six  years.  He  was 
placed  upon  the  "superannuated  list"  in  1852,  having 
rendered  effective  service  in  the  ministry  at  least  fifty 
years.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  of  books,  and 
also  wrote  much  for  the  various  periodicals  of  the 
Church.  Having  so  lately  published  a  portrait,  to- 
gether with  a  biographical  sketch,  in  the  Repository^ 
wc  need  add  no  more  here  than  to  refer  to  our  issue 
for  June,  1859.  He  was  truly  a  patriarch  in  the  Church, 
and  though  he  had  been  in  a  great  measure  removed 
from  effective  service  for  the  last  ten  years,  yet  his 
loss  will  be  widely  felt  and  deplored. 

By  the  will  of  Dr.  Bangs,  Rev.  Dr.  Stevens  has  been 
appointed  to  prepare  his  memoirs.  He  is  now  dili- 
gently collecting  and  arranging  materials  for  this  work, 
which  will,  without  doubt,  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  Methodistic  biography. 

Professor  Fletcher. — The  late  Miles  J.  Fletcher, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Indiana,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Calvin  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, and  one  of  several  brothers  who  are  all  distin- 
guished for  their  energy  and  success  in  life.  Professor 
Fletcher  was  educated  at  Brown  University,  and  soon 
after  his  graduation  was  elected  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Asbury  University.  This  position  he 
held  two  or  three  years,  and  then  entered  the  Law 
School  at  Harvard  College.  After  the  completion  of 
his  law  course,  he  returned  to  his  professorship,  in 
which  he  labored  till  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  February,  1861. 
Both  as  professor  and  superintendent  he  was  emi- 
nently successful ;  and  his  untimely  death  by  an  acci- 
dent on  a  railroad  will  be  deeply  regretted.  Professor 
S.  K.  Hoshour,  of  Indianapolis,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him. 

Dr.  Bethune. — This  eminent  divine  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  died,  April  27th,  at  Florence,  Italy, 
where  he  was  visiting  on  account  of  his  health.  He 
was  an  eminent  scholar,  an  amateur  of  literature,  a 
sound  theologian,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  forci- 
ble, and  attractive  pulpit  orators  among  American  di- 
vines. He  received  his  theological  training  at  Prince- 
ton, and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  1828,  on  receiving  a  call  to 
the  Church  at  Rhinebeck,  on  the  Hudson,  in  the  Dutch 
Reformed  connection,  he  transferred  his  relation  to 
that  body.  He  has  occupied  several  important  pastoral 
charges,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  he  was  co- 
pastor  with  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Nest,  of  the  Twenty-First- 
Street   Church,  New  York.     His   death,  which   was   in 


the   fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  will  be  a  felt  loss  to 
the  American  Church. 

Death  op  Eminent  Ministers  in  the  British 
Conference. — The  Irish  Evangelist  says :  "  The  names 
of  several  distinguished  members  of  the  British  Con- 
ference have  lately  been  added  to  the  honored  roll  of 
the  dead.     John  Stephenson,  an  indefatigable   laborer 
in  the  important  department  of  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
tingent Fund,  in  the  business  of  which  he  frequently 
wrought  in  his  study  fourteen  hours  a  day !  and  a  dil- 
igent and   faithful  minister  of  Christ.     Peter  Duncan, 
a  truly-able  man,  whose  loss  will  be  keenly  felt.     He 
was  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  we  fancy  would  not  have  indorsed  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Stevens  in  the  third  volume  of  his  '  History  of 
Methodism,'   namely — 'that   our   missionaries   did   not 
actively  engage  in   the  cause  of   negro  emancipation.' 
Wright  Shovelton,  a  most  successful   superintendent, 
and   an   able  preacher.     The  tributes  to  his   memory 
that  we  have  seen  are  very  touching  and  impressive. 
William  B.  Thornloe,  with  whose  impressive  ministra- 
tion of  the  Word  of  life  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
were  edified  during  the  recent  camp  meeting  at  Porta- 
down.     To   this  list  we  should  also   add   the  honored 
name  of  James   Nichols,  Esq.,   the  friend   of   the   late 
gifted  and  revered  Richard  Watson,  and  editor  of  the 
works  of  James  Arminius.     He  was  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  kingdom  on  the  Calvinistic  contro- 
versy, and   is  said  to  have  written  all   the  articles  en 
that  controversy  in  Watson's  Dictionary." 

Excavations  at  Herculaneum. — In  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum  the  excavations  are  carried  on  actively 
Toward  the  latter  end  of  December  last  two  lions  were 
found  in  that  town,  half  a  meter  long,  and  carved  in 
marble.  The  style  was  Grecian,  of  a  high  order  of 
art.  Other  interesting  objects  have  been  recovered, 
such  as  fragments  of  buried  wooden  furniture,  chairs, 
boxes,  coffers,  constructed  of  bamboo  or  cane,  grind- 
stones, etc. 

Shoddy. — Shoddy  is  made  of  old  carpets  and  blank- 
ets, and  is  frequently  mixed  with  long  wool  and  spun 
into  filling.  Noils  is  a  name  for  the  short  wool  which 
is  combed  from  the  long  wool  when  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed for  making  worsted  and  kerseys. 

Paper  from  Woolen  Rags. — Woolen  rags  have  at 
last  been  reduced  to  the  service  of  the  paper-maker. 
In  England  old  coats,  trowsers,  blankets,  etc.,  hitherto 
fit  for  little  else  than  manure,  are  by  some  secret  proc- 
ess bleached  and  transmuted  into  a  white  fibrous  pulp, 
which  is  freely  bought  up  by  the  paper-makers  at  the 
rate  of  £25  a  tun,  and  excellent  printing  paper  suita- 
ble for  newspapers  made  out  of  it. 

Wesletan  School  Enterprises  in  England. — 
It  is  cause  of  gratulation  that  in  addition  to  the  or- 
dinary connectional  enterprises,  the  Wesleyans  in  En- 
gland have,  within  but  a  few  years,  taken  an  educa- 
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tional  stand  in  the  nunaber  of  their  schools  second  only 
to  the  Establishment,  and  second  to  none  in  their  effi- 
ciency, attested  to  by  the  official  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment inspectors.  In  this  respect  they  can  challenge 
the  Church  of  England  itself,  for  whereas  the  Church 
of  England  has  1,092,822  pupils  in  22,236  schools— an 
average  of  49.01 — the  Wesleyans  have  453,702  pupils 
in  4,311  schools — an  average  of  105.02. 

Good  out  of  Evil. — The  Mendi  Mission  in  Africa 
grew  out  of  the  return  of  the  negroes  of  the  Amistad, 
who  were  judged  free  by  the  United  States,  and  sent 
home,  accompanied  by  two  missionaries.  There  are 
now  connected  with  the  mission  four  stations  and  one 
out-station,  eleven  missionaries,  and  five  native  assist- 
ants. 

Country  Papers  Printed  in  the  Cities. — The 
London  system  of  printing  one  side  of  country  news- 
papers in  the  city  and  then  sending  the  edition  to  the 
respective  offices  in  the  country,  to  have  the  local  news 
and  advertisements  added,  has  been  adopted  by  several 
papers  in  Wisconsin,  the  work  being  performed  in  the 
office  of  the  State  Journal  at  Madison. 

New  Mission  Fields. — The  Norwegian  Missionary 
Society  has  three  ordained  missionaries  among  the 
Zulus,  besides  several  colonists  and  missionary  helpers. 
The  Society  is  about  to  obtain  a  missionary  ship  for 
the  convenience  of  its  laborers. 

German  Immigrants. — A  large  number  of  Germans 
are  about  to  emigrate  to  this  country,  and  will  settle 
in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  This  immigra- 
ting party  consists  principally  of  wealthy  land-owners, 
and  among  them  are  several  barons.  About  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  land  have  already  been  purchased 
for  them  in  the  three  States  named,  and  it  is  expected 
they  will  arrive  by  the  middle  of  July. 

A  Profitable  Paper. — Considerably  more  than 
half  the  gross  receipts  of  the  London  Gazette  are  prof- 
its. In  the  last  financial  year  the  receipts  from  ad- 
vertisements and  sale  of  the  Gazette  were  £17,978;  the 
paper  and  printing  cost  £4,617;  and  the  management 
£1,981,  leaving  a  profit  for  that  year  of  no  less  than 
£11,380,  which  was  paid  over  to  the  public  purse.  One 
gentleman,  with  a  salary  of  £750,  fills  the  offices  of 
editor,  manager,  and  publisher;  and  three  clerks,  an 
index-maker,  and  a  warehouseman,  complete  the  es- 
tablishment. 

Maynooth  College. —  A  Parliamentary  return,  is- 
sued by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  gives  the  total 
number  of  persons  who  have  completed  their  education 
at  the  College  of  Maynooth  from  1845  to  1861  at  875. 
For  the  different  years  included  in  that  period  the 
number  varies;  for  instance,  we  find  in  1848-49  there 
were  72  persons  educated  at  the  College;  whereas  in 
1859-60  there  were  but  46;  and  again  in  1860-61  the 
number  rose  to  58. 

Bibles  in  Italy. — During  the  year  1861  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  sold  in  Italy,  through 
their  agents  and  nearly  thirty  colporteurs,  about  30,- 
000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  many 
of  them  at  reduced  prices.  The  Edinburgh  Bible  So- 
ciety, through  its  sixteen  colporteurs,  sold  nearly  3,500 
copies  more. 


Sumatra. — The  population  of  the  island  of  Sumatra 
is  estimated  at  about  eight  millions,  which  is  more 
than  double  that  of  Borneo.  The  principal  island  is 
surrounded  by  several  groups  of  smaller  islands. 
The  mountains  are  of  volcanic  origin;  the  island 
abounds  in  iron,  tin,  gold,  and  diamonds.  It  yields  all 
kinds  of  tropical  fruits — the  animal  kingdom  is  largely 
represented.  Herds  of  elephants,  tigers,  tapirs,  and 
bears,  the  rhinoceros,  and  hosts  of  apes  wander  in  the 
forests.  Birds  of  every  size  and  kind  fill  the  air,  and 
fish  and  crocodiles  swarm  in  the  streams. 

The  Seaweed  Trade  on  Long  Island. — It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  the  wealth  derived  from  the 
waters  of  Long  Island  far  exceeds  the  amount  obtained 
from  the  land  itself.  Its  fish,  clams,  scallops,  and 
whales,  etc.,  out-tower  the  hill  products  of  the  acres 
lying  between  Brooklyn  and  Montauk.  Down  the 
coast  a  new  trade  has  entered  the  lists  upon  the  water 
side,  which  promises  well.  We  refer  to  the  sale  of 
seaweed.  The  value  of  this  article  for  agricultural 
purposes  has  long  been  known,  but  probably  few  dream 
of  the  uses  to  which  "progress"  and  Yankee  ingenuity 
has  put  it  of  late  years.  Quite  an  extensive  business 
is  carried  on  from  Long  Island  in  the  seaweed  line, 
and  vessels  often  leave  the  wharves  freighted  with  this 
article  of  merchandise,  down  the  Island  for  New  York, 
where  it  is  readily  sold  to  upholsterers  and  others,  bring- 
ing a  higher  market  price  than  a  like  quantity  of  the 
very  best  hay. 

On  the  Island  shore  where  this  seaweed  is  gathered 
houses  are  erected.  Here  the  seaweed  is  spread  out 
and  dried,  and  then  pressed  and  baled  the  same  as  hay. 
In  this  condition  it  is  shipped  to  the  metropolis,  where 
it  is  at  once  converted  into  hair  mattresses,  used  for 
sofas,  chairs,  etc.  The  best  articles  of  this  kind  are 
stuffed  with  the  seaweed,  hair  sufficient  being  used  to 
conceal  the  former  and  avoid  detection. 

Sloops  are  now  constantly  en  route  with  cargoes  of 
the  veritable  "weed" — the  regular  Long  Island  coun- 
try hog-pen  bedding — for  the  ton  to  sleep  and  lounge 
upon !  This  branch  of  business  is  now  carried  on  ex- 
tensively, and  profits  accruing  therefrom  are  of  no  in- 
considerable amount  to  the  various  persons  engaged 
therein. 

The  Territory  of  Lanniwa. — The  bill  introduced 
into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  to 
create  a  new  Territory  for  the  roving  Indian  tribes,  is 
entirely  novel  in  its  character,  and  it  excites  much  at- 
tention. He  proposes  to  call  the  Territory  Lanniwa — 
the  Shawnee  for  Indian.  It  lies  between  Kansas  and 
Texas — the  Arkansas  and  Missouri  boundaries  forming 
its  eastern  line,  and  its  western  boundary  the  26th 
meridian  of  west  longitude  down  to  the  parallel  of  36° 
30',  and  then  east  to  the  twenty-third  meridian,  thence 
south  to  the  Red  River,  and  by  its  course  to  the  Ar- 
kansas line.  Mr.  Pomeroy  proposes  to  allow  the  Indi- 
ans in  this  Territory  all  the  privileges  of  white  men  in 
any  other  Territory — the  right  of  self-government,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  a  local  legislature.  The  Presi- 
dent will  appoint  the  governor  of  the  Territory  with 
the  power  of  veto.  If  the  wandering  and  scattered 
Indian  tribes  can  be  gathered  in  this  way,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  save  $175,000  annually,  which  is  now 
paid  to  Indian  agents. 
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(1.)  Last  Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing. With  a  Memorial  by  Theodore  Tilton.  New  York: 
James  Miller.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — We 
have  lately  given  in  our  columns  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  together  with  a  somewhat  careful  esti- 
mate of  her  poetic  contributions.  The  matter  is  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
now  go  over  the  ground  again.  But  we — with  thou- 
sands of  our  readers  who  heartily  appreciate  the  gen- 
ius of  the  muse  so  lately  departed — welcome  these 
"  last  lays."  Some  of  them  are  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  best  of  her  productions,  and  all  of  them  have  a 
sacred  charm.  The  Memorial  by  Mr.  Tilton  is  deli- 
cately appreciative,  and  in  the  main  the  estimate  of 
her  character  and  genius  is  just.  The  writer  skillfully 
draws  a  vail  over  her  great  life-sorrow,  yet  leaving  just 
enough  of  it  exposed  to  our  view  to  awaken  sympathy. 
He  also  sketches  with  equal  fidelity  her  early  literary 
failures  and  her  subsequent  almost  unparalleled  suc- 
cess. In  characterizing  the  several  prominent  poems 
of  Mrs.  Browning  the  memorialist  is  very  felicitous. 
The  general  reader  will  be  much  aided  to  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  author  by  first  reading  the  memo- 
rial. Yet  we  must  except  to  the  statement  that  "as  a 
religious  poet  Mrs.  Browning  is  more  devout  than 
George  Herbert,  and  more  fervid  than  Charles  Wesley," 
as  being  somewhat  extravagant.  So  also  is  the  idea 
that  "Hannah  More's  Private  Devotions  are  not  so 
devotional."  The  work  is  elegantly  published  in  "blue 
and  gold,"  and  is  uniform  with  the  three  volumes  be- 
fore published.  The  entire  set — four  volumes — is  sold 
for  $3. 

(2.)  Sagacity  of  Animals — A  Children's  Picture 
Book.  16mo.  276  pp.  lb  cents.  Illustrated  with  sixty 
engravings.  New  York:  Harper  &  Br&thers.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert  Clarke  &  Co. — The  stories  and  illustrations 
are  alike  attractive.  It  is  a  charming  book  for  boys 
and  girls. 

(3.)  Uncxe  Jabez;  or,  the  Story  of  a  Man  whose 
Boyhood  was  Spent  in  the  School  of  Adversity.  Carlton 
&  Porter,  for  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

(4.)  Jenney,  the  Crochet- Worker;  or,  the  Rath  of 
Truth.  By  the  late  Sarah  M.  Fry. — Published  as 
above. 

(5.)  My  Brother  Ben — a  story  for  boys.  Pub- 
lished as  above. 

(6.)  Sarah's  Home — the  story  of  a  poor  girl  whose 
father  was  a  drunkard,  and  whose  mother  was  unkind. 
Published  as  above. 

(7.)  Ely's  Journal  in  Richmond.  Edited  by 
Charles  Lanman.  \2mo.  360  pp.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  Rickey  &  Carroll. — This  is  a 
simple  narration  of  the  daily  incidents  of  prison  life 
in  Richmond.  Amid  the  brutes  and  brutality  of  reb- 
eldom  Mr.  Ely  found  here  and  there  one  whose  hu- 
manity had  not  entirely  forsaken  him,  and  whose  love 


of  the  old  flag,  though  concealed,  was  evidently  not 
extinct.  The  means  employed  to  kill  time  in  prison, 
the  literary  association  and  its  exercises  and  diversions, 
the  privations  sufTered,  tlie  sympathy  and  care  for  the 
sick  and  dying,  the  diversities  of  character  among  the 
prisoners,  the  daily  incidents  of  prison  life,  and  finally 
the  release,  are  among  the  things  that  enliven  these 
pages.  The  frequent  allusions  to  home  and  the  loved 
ones  there,  show  Mr.  Ely  to  be  a  man  of  heart.  He 
does  not,  in  any  respect,  attempt  to  shield  himself 
from  blame  for  the  curiosity  which  led  him  to  the  fatal 
battle-field  of  Bull  Run;  nor  does  he  attempt  to  soften 
any  of  the  more  ludicrous  scenes  in  which  he  is  made 
to  share  a  part.  Yet  the  reader  can  not  fail  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  imprisoned  Congressman.  The 
book  will  repay  perusal. 

(8.)  Bengel's  Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament. 
Vol.  II.  8vo.  980  pp.  A  New  Translation.  By 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  and  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  A.  M., 
Professors  in  the  Troy  University.  Philadelphia :  Per- 
kinpine  <&  Higgins.  New  York:  Sheldon  <£•  Co. — When 
the  first  volume  of  this  work  appeared  we  gave  it  a 
careful  examination  and  a  notice  of  explicit  and  strong 
commendation.  We  see  no  reason  to  abate  that  notice 
on  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume.  Some  of 
Bengel's  interpretations  have  been  supers-'ded  by  the 
results  of  later  investigations,  prosecuted  under  more 
favorable  auspices.  Time  has  demonstrated  some  of 
his  chronological  data  to  be  inaccurate.  But  after  all 
the  Bible  student  will  find  pith  and  point,  marrow  and 
fatness  in  the  brief  annotations  of  the  author.  The 
Christian  minister  will  find  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
his  library.  Volume  I  included  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts,  Volume  II  comprises  the  Epistles  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Though  time  has  proved  the  author's  interpret- 
ation of  the  Apocalypse  erroneous,  yet  the  study  of 
that  interpretation  will  not  be  without  its  interest  to 
the  Bible  student. 

The  work  may  be  ordered  through  either  the  East- 
ern or  Western  Book  Concerns. 

(9.)  The  City  of  Saints  ;  or,  Across  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains to  California.  By  Richard  F.  Burton,  Author  of 
the  "  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,"  etc.  With  Illus- 
trations. New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  8vo.  574 
pp.  Price,  $3.  For  sale  by  R.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati.— Having  found  time  for  only  the  most  cursory 
glance  at  this  large  volume,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
notice  of  one  of  our  city  journals:  "This  is  much  the 
fullest,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  interesting  work 
on  the  Salt  Lake  region  and  the  customs,  manners,  and 
religion  of  the  so  called  'Latter-Day  Saints'  which  we 
have  seen.  Some  of  the  author's  descriptions  of  things 
in  Salt  Lake  City  are  rich — some  perhaps  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution  and  compared  with  other  sources 
of  information.  The  descriptive  geography  of  the  work 
is  valuable  and  extensive,  and  is  improved  by  good 
illustrations.  The  author  tells  us,  in  speaking  of  the 
affairs  of  the  city  and  the  character  of  its  people,  that 
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he  has  recorded  the  opinions  of  others,  not  his  own, 
and  that  he  has  been  dealing  with  facts  and  not  with 
theories.  In  his  judgment  of  the  morals  of  the  people, 
he  has  been  guided  perhaps  by  the  saying  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  when  he  declares  them,  in  point  of 
mere  morality,  purer  perhaps  than  any  other  commu- 
nity of  equal  numbers.  This  is  in  the  face  of  all 
former  testimony.  Our  readers  in  Illinois  and  Iowa 
will  conclude  that  if  the  morality  of  the  'Saints'  is 
pure,  there  has  been  a  wondrous  reformation  since 
they  lived  neighbor  to  them.  Still  he  renounces  all 
sympathy  with  their  '  materialistic  vagaries.' 

"  There  are  things  in  this  volume  which  will  instruct, 
some  which  amuse,  and  some  which  will  gratify  curi- 
osity." 

(10.)  Considerations  on  Representative  Gov- 
ernment. By  John  Stuart  Mill.  12mo.  365  pp.  $1. 
New  York:  Harper  <&  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  <&  Co. — It  does  one  good  to  get  hold,  now  and 
then,  of  so  fine  a  specimen  of  logical  reasoning  as  that 
contained  in  this  volume.  To  the  statesman  and  poli- 
tician it  will  prove  a  work  of  rare  value.  The  general 
scholar,  and,  indeed,  every  intelligent  citizen  may 
study  it  to  great  profit.  The  essential  elements  of  a 
good  government  are  set  forth  with  great  clearness,  as 
well  as  the  difiiculties  of  its  attainment.  The  author 
strikes  at  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  assumes  that 
the  first  and  paramount  element  of  good  government 
is  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  human  beings  over 
which  it  is  exercised,  and,  therefore,  the  most  import- 
ant point  of  excellence  which  any  form  of  government 
can  possess  is  to  promote  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people  themselves.  Back  of  the  machinery  of 
the  government  lies  the  power  that  moves  that  ma- 
chinery. A  system  of  government  being  given,  the 
goodness  of  its  administration  is  in  the  compound  ratio 
of  the  worth  of  the  men  filling  its  offices,  and  the 
worth  of  the  public  opinion  which  influences  or  con- 
trols them.  These  fundamental  ideas  are  elaborated 
and  illustrated,  and  their  relations  to  the  different 
grades  of  social  and  intellectual  characters  shown  with 
great  clearness  and  force.  The  conclusion  reached  by 
the  author  from  these  premises  is,  that  ideally  the 
best  form  of  government  is  representative  government. 
If  this  is  not  always  realized  practically,  it  is  because 
of  the  unfitness  or  incapacity  of  the  human  subjects 
governed.  He  is  not  blind,  however,  to  the  weaknesses 
and  perils  of  such  a  government,  nor  does  he  hesitate 
to  poi&t  them  out.  The  last  three  topics  discussed  by 
him  are :  Of  Nationality  as  Connected  with  Represent- 
ative Government;  of  Federal  Representative  Govern- 
ment; of  the  Government  of  Dependencies  on  a  Free 
State.  These  topics  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
American  citizen  just  now.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
Extension  of  Suffrage,  Mr.  Mill  argues  that  women 
should  have  the  right  of  voting.  On  the  mode  of  voting, 
he  maintains  that  public — that  is,  viva  voce — voting  is 
preferable  to  secret  voting — that  .is,  the  ballot.  Even 
on  these  extreme  positions  Mr.  Mill  argues  with  a  calm- 
ness, candor,  and  ability  that  will  very  far  conciliate 
if  it  does  not  convince  the  reader. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  extended  review  we 
would  like  to  make  of  this  book.  It  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  our  academies  and  colleges  as  a  text-book 
upon  the  science  of  government. 


(11.)  The  Last  of  the  Mortimers.  A  Story  in  Two 
Voices.  By  the  Author  of  "Margaret  Maitland,"  "The 
House  on  the  Moor,"  "The  Days  of  my  Life,"  "The  Laird 
of  Nordlaw,"  etc.  Published  and  for  sale  as  above. 
Price,  $1. 

(12.)  The  London  Quarterly  Review.— Conf<n<5 
for  April:  Dorset;  Hymnology;  State  and  Pros- 
pects of  Turkey ;  Training  of  the  Clergy ;  Life  of  Tur- 
ner; The  Eastern  Archipelago;  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt; 
The  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor. 

(13.)  The  Westminster  Review.— Conienis  for 
April:  The  Mythology  of  the  Polynesian;  Endowed 
Schools-;  German  Life  During  the  Last  Two  Centuries ; 
Mrs.  Delany ;  Csesar's  Campaigns  in  Gaul;  The  Life  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner;  The  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy; 
Portraits  of  my  Acquaintances;  France  and  Napoleon 
III ;  Lord  Stanley ;  Cotemporary  Literature. 

(14.)  Blackwood,  for  May,  contains  A  Visit  to 
Rugby;  Sensation  Novels;  Caxtoniana,  Part  IV;  On 
the  Management  of  Money,  Part  VI;  The  Renewal  of 
Life;  Chronicles  Carlingford,  Part  IV;  The  First  Guid 
Day;  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle;  President  Andrew 
Jackson. 

Republished  by  L.  Scott,  New  York,  and  for  sale  by 
G.  N.  Lewis,  28  West  Sixth-street,  Cincinnati.  Price 
of  Blackwood  and  the  "four  Reviews,"  $10.  Black- 
wood alone,  $3. 

(15.)  A  Life's  Secret.  By  Mrs.  IT.  Wood,  Author 
of  Earl's  Heirs,  etc.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Bros.     Cincinnati:  G.  N.    Lewis,   28    West  Sixth-street. 

(16.)  The  Struggles  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Rob- 
inson, BY  One  of  the  Firm.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert 
Clarke  &  Co. 

(17.)  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan.  First  Bi- 
ennial Report  of  its  Progress,  Embracing  Observations  on 
the  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany  of  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula. By  Prof.  A.  Winchell,  State  Geologist.  8vo.  339 
pp.     Lansing :  Hosmer  &  Kerr,  Printers  to  the  State. 

(18.)  Our  Flag,  by  T.  H.  Underwood,  is  a  poem  in 
four  cantos.  Published  by  Carleton,  New  York.  It 
contains  some  dark  pictures  of  slavery — none  too  dark, 
however.  Our  readers  will  recollect  Mr.  Underwood 
as  the  author  of  that  charming  poem — "  Hazel  Val- 
ley" which  first  appeared  in  the  Repository,  and  has 

since  been  repeatedly  reproduced  and  as  often  admired. 
"Our  Flag"  contains  several  passages  that  will  remind 
the  reader  of  that  poem. 

(19.)  The  Methodist  Magazine  of  Canada  has 
reached  No.  6.  It  is  edited  by  Revs.  James  Spencer 
and  James  Hughes,  and  published  by  Anson  Green,  at 
the  W<>.sleyan  Book  Establishment,  Toronto.  Price,  $1 
per  annum. 

(20.)  Sketches  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  De- 
cline OF  Secession;  with  a  Narrative  of  Personal  Ad- 
ventures among  the  Rebels.  By  W.  G.  Brownlow.  12mo. 
458  pp.  $1.25.  Philadelphia:  G.  W.  Child^.  ancin- 
nati:  Applegate  &  Co. — A  book  of  thrilling  interest. 
Mr.  Childs  has  brought  it  out  in  excellent  style.  The 
reader  can  form  some  idea  of  it  from  our  sketch  of 
Brownlow  in  this  number. 
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Spirit  of  '76. — Just  stepping  in  at  the  door  is  a 
neighbor.  A  musket  is  upon  his  shoulder,  a  trusty 
sword  hangs  by  his  side;  his  eye  flashes  with  the  fire 
of  a  strange  inspiration.  His  step  is  quick  and  heavy. 
The  man  is  in  earnest.  We  almost  hear  him  say 
"  hurry"  to  his  more  tardy  but  not  less  resolute  friend. 
But  all  this  does  not  disturb  the  group  within. 
Thoughts  too  mighty,  feelings  too  big  to  be  easily  di- 
verted absorb  them.  The  venerable  father  examines 
the  trusty  "flint-lock"  to  see  that  it  is  "all  right." 
The  aged  mother,  with  Spartan  fire  glowing  in  her  eye, 
burning  on  her  lips,  places  the  instrument  of  death  in 
the  hands  of  her  idol  son  and  bids  him  "go."  The 
young  wife,  surrounded  by  her  little  ones,  looks  a 
welcome  to  the  neighbor,  for  now  she  feels  that  her 
husband  will  have  a  trusty  friend  at  his  side.  The 
spirit  is  evidently  infectious.  The  half-grown  girl  as- 
sists with  cheerful  fingers  in  girding  on  the  trappings  of 
war,  and  the  little  boy  "smells  gunpowder,"  as  he  pours 
it  from  the  old-fashioned  powder-horn.  What  does  it  all 
symbolize?  we  were  just  about  to  inquire,  when  the 
eye  fell  upon  the  head-lines  of  the  newspaper, 

July  4,  1776. 
That  tells  the  story.  Nearly  a  century  has  passed  away, 
yet  the  present  is  in  wonderful  harmony  with  the  past. 
The  same  sacrifices  are  now  made  by  fathers,  mothers, 
wives,  and  children,  to  sustain  the  Republic,  which 
were  then  made  to  establish  it.  The  very  atmosphere 
is  electric  with  the  same  spirit  among  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  public  weal.  The 
picture  of  the  former  time,  which  we  here  produce,  is 
also  a  picture  of  to-day.  Its  lessons  are  in  every  re- 
spect appropriate  to  the  hour. 

The  Revival  of  Patriotism. — The  decay  of  pub- 
lic morals  has  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  our  purest- 
minded  statesmen  for  many  years.  The  late  and  emi- 
nent Judge  M'Lean  mourned  over  it  in  all  his  later 
years,  and  carried  it  with  him  as  a  burden  of  sorrow 
down  to  the  grave.  On  this  ground,  and  on  this  alone, 
he  really  despaired  of  the  Republic.  Where  public 
virtue  fails,  no  soil  is  left  in  which  patriotism  can  take 
root. 

While  the  thunder-storm  convulses  the  elements, 
frightens  the  timid,  and,  here  and  there,  shivers  and 
blasts  a  tree  of  the  forest,  or  sends  death,  sudden  and 
terrible,  to  the  hapless  victims  of  its  fury,  it  also  puri- 
fies the  atmosphere,  disperses  the  noxious  vapors,  and 
brings  life  and  health  to  untold  thousands.  In  this 
respect  the  thunder-storm  of  war,  though  it  has  blasted 
some  fair  portions  of  our  land  and  carried  desolation 
to  many  homes,  is  not  without  its  compensating  uses. 
A  more  earnest  patriotism,  a  truer  and  heartier  love 
of  country  is  evoked  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  same  spirit  will  reach  up  to  those  filling  the  high- 
!  est  oSices  in  the  nation.  The  swagger  of  arrogant  dis- 
loyalty will  no  longer  find  tolerance.  Fealty— not  to 
the  South,  but  to  the  nation — will  be  demanded.  The 
tide  is  turned.     The  sentiment  of  the  nation  is  under- 


going  a  change.  The  leaven  is  working.  It  may  be 
hard  to  reach  and  to  renovate  portions  of  the  lump, 
but  the  whole  shall  yet  be  leavened.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  this. 

The  boys  of  this  generation  have  caught  the  spirit, 
and  among  the  men  of  the  coming  generation  it  will  be 
a  living  and  powerful  element.  This  war  will  save 
the  nation. 

Guerrilla  War  and  what  will  Come  from  it.— 
The  word  guerrilla  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  signifies  a 
"little  war."  It  was  the  system  of  warfare  waged  so 
relentlessly  by  the  savages  in  our  earlier  history.  It 
is  adapted  to  a  half-civilized  race,  thirsting  for  blood 
and  rapine,  and  without  resources  or  skill  to  mass 
armies  or  discipline  to  control  them.  It  is  essentially 
barbaric,  and  none  but  those  barbarized  by  malign  in- 
fluences will  engage  in  it. 

It  now  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Southern  rebellion,  defeated  and  scattered  as  their 
great  armies  have  been,  to  wage  a  war  of  this  kind. 
It  is  well,  then,  to  inquire  what  may  be  expected  from 
such  a  war?  and  what  light  may  we  glean  from  history 
as  to  its  national  results? 

It  is  certain  that  no  great  national  good  has  ever 
been  accomplished  by  such  a  war.  When  employed  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Peninsular  war  it  did  not  avail 
them,  and  deliverance  was  effected  only  by  the  massed 
legions  of  Great  Britain.  The  "border  wars"  between 
England  and  Scotland  only  desolated  the  border  coun- 
try and  raised  up  a  legion  of  genuine  "border  ruf- 
fians," while  they  never  even  approached  the  settlement 
of  any  great  national  question.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion guerrilla  wars  were  waged  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
country.  In  Westchester  county  and  the  counties  lying 
north,  in  New  York,  it  was  waged  in  its  most  relent- 
less forms.  For  a  long  time  after  the  war  the  citizens 
used  to  relate,  with  horror,  the  dark  and  bloody 
scenes  of  that  period.  It  was  the  work  of  tories  and 
robbers,  and  only  desolated  without  subduing  the 
country.  It  was  more  recently  employed  by  Scharayl 
in  Circassia  against  Russia.  But  the  same  results  were 
produced  when  employed  for  the  defense  as  when  em- 
ployed for  the  subjugation  of  a  country.  That  great 
chief,  Schamyl,  subsequently  acknowledged  that  it  was 
prolific  of  evil  only,  and  regretted  that  he  had  ever 
employed  it.  Upon  an  external  foe  it  may  inflict  injury 
by  temporary  raids,  but  nothing  more. 

It  lacks  the  breadth  of  plan  and  the  strength  of 
combination  necessary  to  encompass  great  results.  The 
guerrillas  themselves  degenerate  in  the  end  into  mere 
robbers,  and  prey  alike  upon  friend  and  foe.  The 
very  foundations  of  society  are  shaken;  confidence  in 
society  and  in  government  is  destroyed;  the  arts  of 
industry  fail ;  the  people  become  demoralized ;  their 
resources  are  wasted,  and  the  country  is  ruined. 

The  South  threatens  such  a  war.  It  will  be  preying 
upon  its  own  vitals,  and  aff"ord  another  illustration  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  old  heathen  maxim  that  whom  the 
gods  woxdd  destroy  they  first  make  mad. 
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Articles  Declined. — Prose.  Sunshine;  Intemper- 
ance; Sunset;  Life;  Memories;  Little  Children — anon- 
ymous; A  Dream;  Midnight  Musings;  A  Fragment; 
Athens  and  Mars'  Hill;  Poets  of  the  Bible;  Where  is 
Beauty? 

Foetry.  Not  Here — published  before  ;  The  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus;  Moonlight  Hour;  To  my  Brother;  Char- 
lotte Bronte;  Only  Two;  On  the  Death  of  a  Brother; 
Professor  Espy;  Twilight;  Friendship;  Weep  not  for 
Thy  Little  Ones;  The  Heart  Knoweth  its  Own  Bitter- 
ness; Baby  is  Dying;  The  Face  in  the  Glass;  The  First 
Snow  of  Winter;  My  Mother's  Grave;  A  Village  Girl's 
Unrest — right  pretty,  but  scarcely  up  to  our  standard ; 
The  Chipping  Bird;  Hope  Deferred;  My  Wife;  The 
Death  of  a  Soldier;  May  God  be  Praised;  The  By  and 
By;  Make  Me  Meek;  Up  the  Sky;  The  Bundle  of 
Sheaves;  I  Wait  for  Thee. 

Professor  Winchell. — This  eminent  scholar  and 
well-known  naturalist  commences  a  series  of  articles  in 
his  favorite  department  of  science  in  this  Number. 
They  will  convey  information  of  sterling  value  in  a 
most  attractive  style.  Not  one  of  the  series  should  be 
overlooked  by  our  readers. 

The  Irish  Evangelist  sends  a  circular  addressed 
"  to  our  friends  in  America."  It  is  publishing  a  series 
of  articles,  vindicating  our  Government  in  this  war, 
and  exposing  the  treachery  and  fraud  of  the  rebels. 
We  are  glad  to  see  one  Wesleyan  organ  across  the 
ocean  expressing  unmistakable  sympathy  with  our  na- 
tional cause.  We  take  pleasure  in  commending  this 
enterprise  of  Irish  Methodism  to  all  our  friends. 
The  agent  of  the  paper  in  this  country  is  John  M'Kil- 
lop,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city.  In  their  circular  the 
publishers  say : 

Dear  Friends, — We  feel  truly  grateful  for  your  kind  patron- 
age in  the  past.  Nevertheless,  we  are  confident  that,  with  a 
slight  effort,  you  could  more  than  treble  our  present  circula- 
tion throughout  your  Churches.  Ours  is  the  only  paper  in 
Ireland  having  a  distinctly  Methodist  character.  It  is  also 
almost  alone  in  its  defense  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States — bjised  upon  its  hatred  to  slavery.  To  those  who  may 
not  be  connected  with  the  Metliodist  Church,  but  may  de- 
sire to  have  an  epitome  of  the  religious  news  of  each  month — 
embracing  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  world — the  pa- 
per, we  trust,  would  be  found  generally  acceptable.  The 
profits  will  be  devoted  to  the  home  missionary  work  in  Ire- 
land— an  object  which,  surely,  commends  itself  to  every 
Christian. 

Two  Lead-Pencils. — A  large  manufacturer  has  sent 
us  two  lead-pencils.  One  of  them  was  in  order,  the 
other  was  out.  Such  liberality  requires  a  brilliant  no- 
tice, and  here  it  is. 

Morton's  Gold  Pens. — Long  ago  we  eschewed  and 
utterly  desisted  from  the  use  of  the  gold  pen.  We 
could  not  find  one  that  would  "work  well."  The  vex- 
ations of  the  steel  pen  we  could  get  along  with;  for 
when  they  became  too  troublesome  all  we  had  to  do  was 
to  throw  one  aside  and  take  another.  Accustomed  to 
the  "cold  steel,"  we  bad  entirely  sunk  all  ambition  to 
rise  again  to  the  dignity  of  "a  gold  pen."  The  agent 
of  "Morton's  gold  pen"  insisted  that  we  had  only  to 
try  that  and  we  would  be  ever  alter  satisfied.  Besides 
that,  it  was  advertised  in  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate, North-Wostern,  etc.,  and  kept  on  sale  by  the 
Agents.     We  looked,  and  lo,  there  were  the  advertise- 


ments. The  result  of  all  was,  we  concluded  to  accept 
of  a  fine  gold  pen,  and  are  now  so  well  satisfied  with 
its  working  that  we  can  recommend  it  with  great  con- 
fidence to  our  readers.  Morton's  gold  pen  is  certainly 
the  best  of  any  thing  in  this  line  we  have  ever  used. 

Incidents  of  the  War. — The  first  of  the  following 
incidents  is  from  an  interesting  letter  of  Rev.  W.  H. 
Gilder,  Chaplain  of  the  Fortieth  Regiment  N.  Y.  V.,  to 
The  Methodist.  His  regiment  participated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Williamsburg.  The  morning  after  the  battle  he 
visited  the  field.  The  second  is  from  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent of  the  press  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Each  of 
them  has  its  lesson  : 

The  Slain  upon  the  Battle-field — The  Beautiful  Young  Man. — 
The  next  morning  I  started  off,  though  not  without  a  shud- 
der, in  view  of  what  I  expected  to  witness  on  the  battle- 
field, to  look  up  the  wounded  of  our  own  regiment  who  had 
not  been  already  brought  off.  Our  men  had  fought  in  a  spot 
incumbered  by  fallen  trees,  and  it  was  necessary  to  clamber 
over  them  to  get  at  the  dead  and  wounded.  Most  of  the 
latter  had  been  already  removed,  but  the  former  lay  every- 
where, friend  and  foe  often  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other. 
Some  had  been  killed  at  once,  others  had  evidently  lingered 
for  hours  before  death  came  to  their  relief.  I  will  not  de- 
scribe the  individual  cases,  as  I  prefer  to  forget  as  much  as 
possible  the  details  of  the  scene.  There  was  one  case,  how- 
ever, that  affected  me  so  deeply  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
wipe  out  the  strong  impression  it  made  upon  my  memory. 
It  was  that  of  a  young  man  apparently  about  nineteen  years 
of  age.  His  complexion  was  unusually  fair  for  a  soldier's* 
and  it  was  surmounted  by  flowing  locks  of  dark  brown  hair. 
Even  in  death  he  was  beautiful,  and  there  was  an  expression 
of  innocence  and  intelligence  in  his  countenance  that,  under 
the  strange  and  exciting  ciijpumstances  by  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded, fairly  startled  me.  He  was  wounded  in  the  breast. 
He  had  crawled  toward  a  log,  and  was  leaning  against  it. 
His  left  elbow  was  upon  the  top  of  the  log,  and  his  head 
rested  upon  his  arm.  His  right  hand  was  pressed  upon  his 
wound,  yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  8ufferin.g  in  the  lines 
of  his  countenance.  The  expression  was  that  of  one  who  had 
sunk  into  a  quiet  slumber,  and  it  was  difificult  for  me  to  re- 
alize that  the  vital  spark  had  fled.  The  unmistakably  gray 
uniform  marked  him  as  a  "  rebel  soldier,"  while  the  scru- 
pulous neatness  of  his  dress  and  the  delicate  whiteness  of  his 
complexion  showed  evidently  that  he  was  of  the  better  class 
of  society.  lor  very  evident  reasons  I  did  not  search  him 
to  ascertain  his  name  and  residence.  There  was  a  small 
Testament  by  his  side,  which  he  had  perhaps  been  trying 
to  read  in  the  dim  light  of  the  morning,  and  I  took  pos- 
session of  it,  supposing  it  might  contain  some  clew  to  the 
history  of  the  owner.  There  was  a  sort  of  fascination  in  the 
presence  of  this  youth,  which  made  it  dilficult  for  me  to 
tear  myself  away.  However,  looking  around  to  see  that  I 
was  alone,  I  kneeled  down  at  his  side,  pressed  my  hand  upon 
his  fine,  open  forehead,  still  warm,  and  dropping  a  tear  of 
sympathy  with  some  bereaved  friend,  perhaps  a  widowed 
mother  or  only  sister,  far  away  in  the  "sunny  South,"  hast- 
ened on  to  complete  my  errand  of  mercy.  0  war !  war !  how 
dreadful  is  thy  work!  How  terrible  the  sin  of  those  who 
have  brought  this  fearful  calamity  upon  a  land  so  lately  the 
abode  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  domestic  happiness ! 

Wounded  Combatants  Side  by  Side  Conversing. — Colonel  Brat- 
ton,  of  South  Carolina,  was  brought  down  on  the  Vanderbilt 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  a  wounded  prisoner.  During  the  trip 
down  he  saw  a  wounded  South  Carolinian  and  a  Massachu- 
setts boy  Buttering  side  by  side  engaged  in  an  animated  con- 
versation. "My  God!"  exclaimed  the  rebel  Colonel,  burst- 
ing into  tears  as  he  witnessed  the  scene,  "do  you  call  this 
war?  But  a  few  hours  ago,"  continued  he,  "these  two 
brave  lads  were  engaged  in  mortal  conflict  together,  and  now 
they  are  the  best  of  friends."  Such  scenes  are  not  uncom- 
mon— the  rebels  being  always  surprised  to  observe  that  their 
wounded  are  so  well  taken  caro  of. 
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JOHN  FLAVEL  WRIGHT  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  July  30,  1795,  and  spent  his  early 
years  near  the  northern  boundary  of  that  State, 
and  within  sight  of  its  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
His  parents  and  their  ancestors  were  Presbyteri- 
ans— a  people  who  rarely  neglect  the  religious 
training  of  their  children,  to  their  praise  be  it- 
said.  From  infancy  John  Flavel  was  taught  the 
important  principles  of  practical  and  experiment- 
al godliness.  And,  as  may  be  readily  inferred, 
such  tuition,  in  connection  with  parental  re- 
straint and  example,  saved  him  in  j'-outh  from 
those  excesses  of  folly  and  wickedness  into  which 
the  young  are  so  apt  to  run.  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  narrowly  escaped  the  danger  of  resting 
contentedly  in  a  mere  outward  morality;  for  in 
those  days  of  abounding  wickedness,  a  compara- 
tively-pure exterior  life  would  be  easily  con- 
founded with  a  life  of  piety. 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  father 
having  become  a  Methodist,  the  ministers  of  that 
denomination  were  invited  to  visit  and  preach  in 
the  house.  The  early  Methodist  preachers,  as  is 
well  knowm,  were  men  of  singular  devotion  to 
their  one  work,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  in 
private  and  social  intercourse  with  the  people  to 
speak  "  a  word  in  season."  By  the  conversation 
and  preaching  of  these  good  men  John  F.  soon 
found  that  the  seeds  of  sin's  disease  were  incor- 
porated with  his  very  nature,  and  that  his 
boasted  morality  was  radically  defective,  being 
grafted  into  a  carnal  stock.  He  became  indeed 
^thoroughly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  and 
danger  as  a  sinner;  and  had  he  then  yielded  to 
the  gracious  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  he 
might  soon  have  found  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

Unfortunately,  however,  he  stifled  his  convic- 
tions and  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit.     Yet  he  was 
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not  suffered  to  lose  all  his  good  impressions — at 
intervals,  for  four  years,  he  passed  through  sea- 
sons of  awakening,  but  always  turning  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  calls  of  mercy.  This  he  always  es- 
teemed the  great  sin  of  his  rebellious  life;  and 
when,  in  1813,  he  resolved  to  submit  to  God, 
these  repeated  and  aggravated  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  appeared  so  heinous  that  he  was  well- 
nigh  driven  to  despair.  Still,  in  humble  hope 
and  in  the  depth  of  self-abasement,  he  prayed 
earnestly  and  used  the  means  of  grace  within  hia 
reach.  For  six  weeks,  with  a  burdened  con- 
science and  a  stricken  spirit,  he  appeared  as  a 
suppliant  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  pleading  for 
mercy.  Finally,  at  a  camp  meeting,  surrounded 
by  a  praying  multitude,  the  vast  and  accumu- 
lated load  of  guilt  was  rolled  from  his  soul, 
and  pardon  and  regeneration  experienced,  accom- 
panied by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  filling  his 
heart  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  He  soon 
connected  himself  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ;  and  it  was  not  long  till  his  brethren, 
impressed  with  his  "gifts  and  graces"  for  useful- 
ness, brought  him  before  the  public  in  prayer 
meetings. 

In  a  few  months  he  received  a  clear  and  pow- 
erful conviction  that  God  had  called  him  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  This  was  as 
clear  to  his  mind  as  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in 
his  pardon ;  but  it  produced  indescribable  agony 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  and  timid  disciple. 
Those  who  have  the  happiness  to  know  him  now 
will  not  doubt  that  he  was  a  most  diffident  boy, 
such  as  w^ould  tremble  at  the  thought  of  appear- 
ing before  the  public.  His  own  consciousness  of 
unfitness  for  so  great  a  work,  added  to  his  natu- 
ral modesty  of  character,  made  the  struggle  a 
very  severe  one,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  came  near  losing  all  religious  com- 
fort. At  last,  however,  under  the  conviction  that 
his  ow^n  soul  would  be  lost  if  he  refused  to  enter 
upon  the  work,   he  yielded;   wisely  concluding 
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that  no  sacrifice  was  too  great,  no  cross  too  heavy, 
no  suffering  too  intense  in  the  service  of  One  who 
had  done  so  much  for  him. 

He  believed,  furthermore,  that  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  could  and  would  so  assist  and 
bless  his  labors  as  to  make  them  a  blessing  to 
others.  He  soon  received  permission  from  Rev. 
R.  Thompson,  preacher  in  charge  of  Gadkin  cir- 
cuit, to  exhort.  His  first  efibrt  was  in  August, 
1814.  However  much  others  may  have  been 
pleased  with  his  performance,  the  young  exhorter 
himself,  as  is  quite  usual  in  such  cases,  was  very 
much  dissatisfied — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
enemy  took  occasion  to  tempt  him  to  desist  from 
all  further  labors  in  public.  But  he  had  suffered 
too  much  in  arriving  at  a  fixed  purpose  to  be 
easily  turned  aside  from  what  he  firmly  believed 
to  be  the  path  of  duty. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1814,  Rev.  Waldell  John- 
son, the  junior  preacher  on  the  Gadkin  circuit — 
which  was  three  hundred  miles  round — was  dis- 
abled by  sickness,  and  it  was  proposed  that  John 
F.  Wright,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen  years,  ac- 
company and  assist  the  invalid  preacher.  Though 
he  had  not  then  attempted  the  regular  exposition 
of  a  text,  it  was  doubtless  considered  that  no 
better  opportunity  would  offer  for  testing  his 
abilities  as  a  preacher,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
constituted  authorities  he  started  out  on  his  first 
mission,  but  with  great  fear  and  trembling.  His 
first  text  was,  "  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neg- 
lect so  great  salvation?"  The  sermon  was  well 
received,  and  produced  considerable  effect.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  encouraged  the  young  man  by 
assuring  him  that  with  a  good  deal  of  practice 
he  would  probably  make  a  preacher.  A  tender 
regard  for  Mr.  Wright's  humility  probably  pre- 
vented a  very  strong  expression  from  his  travel- 
ing companion.  The  second  preaching  effort  was 
at  Elkhorn,  on  the  text,  "  But  one  tiling  is  need- 
ful," etc. 

The  circuit  was  principally  in  a  mountainous  re- 
gion and  very  thinly  populated.  The  preacher — 
Johnson — gave  young  Wright  some  instructions 
about  the  appointments,  how  to  find  them,  what 
to  do  at  them,  etc.,  and  then  proposed  to  go 
across  the  circuit,  and  meet  him  in  about  ten 
days.  This  arrangement,  while  it  evinced  much 
confidence  in  the  youthful  preacher,  must  nev- 
ertheless have  been  somewhat  embarrassing,  as 
it  left  him  entirely  among  strangers,  with  no 
one  to  introduce  him.  The  rides  were  long  and 
tiresome,  and  the  habitations  "few  and  far  be- 
tween." In  attempting  to  reach  a  given  point 
one  afternoon,  in  order  that  he  might  reach  his 
appointment  next  day,  he  became  confused  and 
lost  the  way.  As  the  darkness  of  night  was 
gathering  over  his  head,  he  determined  to  beg 


for  quarters  at  the  first  house  he  could  find. 
He  was  soon  made  glad  by  the  sight  of  a  hum- 
ble dwelling,  and  was  cordially  received  by  a 
poor  family,  who  seemed -to  have  scarce  room 
in  their  small  house  for  their  own  accommoda- 
tion. When  he  explained  the  cause  of  his  wan- 
dering astray  among  the  hills  in  which  dwelt 
this  rustic  household,  the  old  lady  exclaimed 
with  great  earnestness,  "  Surely  heaven  and 
earth  are  coming  together ;  a  Methodist  preacher 
has  come  to  our  house !" 

He  read  the  Word  of  God  and  prayed  with 
the  family,  after  which  a  portion  of  a  small  bed 
was  assigned  him,  and  was  gratefully  accepted — 
the  accommodations  being  infinitely  better  than 
a  night's  lodging  in  the  wilderness,  the  only 
alternative.  Early  next  morning  he  set  off  for 
his  preaching-place,  still  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, but  having  daylight  got  along  without 
further  trouble  and  reached  the  place  in  time. 
Here  he  was  cordially  received  and  generously 
entertained  by  a  local  preacher,  Fletcher  by 
name,  who,  with  his  excellent  lady,  made  the 
young  itinerant  feel  quite  at  home.  The  next 
day  being  Sabbath  he  preached  at  Union  Church, 
where  the  congregation  was  much  larger  than 
he  had  ever  attempted  to  address  before,  but 
the  Word  found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  he  set  off  with 
a  view  to  reach  an  appointment  eighteen  miles 
distant.  There  were  but  few  houses  on  or  near 
the  road,  and  he  missed  the  way  again,  and 
wandered  among  the  hills  till  some  time  after 
dark.  Finding  himself  lost  in  the  woods,  and 
fearing  to  travel  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
lest  his  horse  should  stumble  and  fall,  owing  to 
the  uneven  surface  of  the  country,  he  dis- 
mounted and  hitched  his  horse;  but  before 
making  up  his  mind  to  bivouac  in  the  woods, 
he  hallooed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  but  received 
no  answer.  At  last  he  began  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  night.  His  saddle-bags  made  a 
very  good  pillow,  and  the  night  being  exceed- 
ingly cold,  he  wrapped  a  bear-skin  about  his 
feet  and  threw  his  saddle  over  his  knees,  being 
the  only  available  coverlet  for  the  occasion  ex- 
cept his  overcoat,  which  he  kept  on.  His  plan 
was  to  lie  down  and  sleep  as  long  as  the  cold 
would  allow  and  then  jump  up  and  take  exer- 
cise awhile.  Fortunately  he  never  got  asleep 
during  the  whole  night — if  he  had  it  might 
have  been  his  last.  Under  the  circumstances 
he  naturally  felt  unhappy  and  anxious,  and  the 
long  night  wore  away  very  slowly.  The  still- 
ness was  broken  only  by  the  bowlings  of  wild 
beasts,  a  music  to  which  the  benighted  traveler 
had  never  listened  before,  and  which   he  sup- 
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posed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  wild-cat  and 
panther. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  discomforts  of  the 
occasion  his  mind  now  became  agitated  and 
confused,  "  was  thrown  into  scattering  fragments 
of  broken  thoughts,"  and  the  worst  feature  of 
the  sad  case  was  "  a  hard  heart  and  no  spirit  to 
pray."  This  night  thoroughly  tried  his  faith,  as 
well  as  his  fixed  purpose  to  be  an  itinerant 
preacher.  The  thoughts  of  his  father's  house, 
with  all  the  charms  of  home,  rushed  upon  him 
in  striking  and  painful  contrast  with  the  incon- 
veniences and  deprivations  of  an  itinerant  life. 
That  the  young  preacher  in  the  wilderness  was 
terribly  tempted  on  this  occasion  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  nor  should  it  be  thought  at  all 
strange.  Finally,  after  a  tedious,  w^eary  night 
of  "waiting  for  the  morning,"  he  beheld  with 
joy  the  dawn  of  day,  and  having  no  path 
started  toward  sunrise,  and  kept  on  in  straight 
course.  After  having  traveled  about  five  miles, 
the  tinkling  of  a  cow-bell  indicated  the  proxim- 
ity of  a  human  habitation.  He  was  not  long 
in  finding  a  rude  log-cabin.  The  honest  Ger- 
man woman,  who  met  him  at  the  door,  ex- 
pressed great  astonishuient  at  seeing  a  stranger 
in  that  unfrequented  place  at  so  early  an  hour; 
but  her  sympathies  were  soon  enlisted  for  the 
lost  and  exposed  young  traveler,  and  the  hospi- 
talities of  her  humble  home  were  cordially  ex- 
tended. Under  her  care  and  direction  he  avoid- 
ed the  fire,  being  now  almost  in  a  freezing 
condition,  and  repairing  to  the  spring  thrust  his 
hands  into  the  cold  water.  The  good  housewife 
thinking  that  they  were  not  deep  enough  in  the 
water,  pushed  him  on  the  shoulders  violently 
and  came  near  immersing  her  guest,  hands, 
head,  and  feet,  forgetting  that  his  stiffened  limbs 
could  hardly  resist  the  power  of  her  brawny 
arm.  Being  at  last  thawed  out  completely,  and 
getting  no  information  in  regard  to  his  route 
from  the  cottagers,  he  pushed  on  and  by  good 
fortune  reached  his  appointment  in  time  for  the 
service. 

Here  Mr,  Johnson,  the  sick  preacher,  was 
awaiting  him,  being  still  too  unwell  to  preach. 
From  this  point  they  passed  on  together  round 
the  circuit  till  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  young 
Wright's  home.  He  felt  some  solicitude  that 
the  mountain  adventure  might  not  reach  the 
ears  of  his  father's  family,  but  in  this  was  dis- 
appointed— the  circumstance  was  soon  "noised 
abroad." 

He  now  preached  occasionally  till  the  last 
quarterly  meeting  for  the  Conference  year,  when 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  recommended  for 
admission  on  trial  in  the  traveling  connection 
to  the  Virginia  Conference,  to  be  held  at  Lynch- 


burg, February  20,  1815.  Here  he  was  received 
and  appointed  to  Hanover  circuit,  between  the 
James  and  Rappahannock  Rivers,  including  the 
birthplace  of  Henry  Clay. 

His  second  appointment — 1816 — was  alone  on 
Black  River  circuit,  in  the  low-lands  and  sandy 
pine  regions  of  North  Carolina,  where  the  ac- 
commodations were  not  of  the  best  order.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  an  occasional  good  dwelling  in 
the  better  portions  of  the  circuit;  but  the  houses 
were  for  the  most  part  log-cabins  of  one  room 
only,  which  must  needs  be  parlor,  sitting-room, 
dining-room,  kitchen,  and  chamber,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  It  must  have 
been  very  difficult  to  read,  and  study,  and  med- 
itate, and  attend  to  the  duty  of  secret  prayer 
under  such  untoward  circumstances.  And  to 
retire  to  the  "leafy  grove"  would  not  greatly 
improve  the  case,  in  a  cofintry  celebrated  for 
the  size  and  number  of  its  musketoes. 

In  1817  Mr.  Wright  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
returned  to  Black  River  circuit.  During  both 
years  on  this  large  field  of  labor,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  extensive  revivals  of  re- 
ligion under  his  ministry.  His  next  appoint- 
ment was  to  Guilford  circuit,  North  Carolina,  a 
year  of  which  we  are  in  possession  of  no  facts 
of  special  interest.  In  1819  he  was  ordained 
elder  by  Bishop  Roberts  and  appointed  to  Prin- 
cess Ann  circuit,  near  Norfolk,  Virginia.  In 
1820  he  was  stationed  at  Newbern,  North  Car- 
olina. 

In  1821  he  obtained  a  transfer  to  Ohio,  but 
was  appointed  to  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  North 
Carolina,  where  he  labored  efiiciently  and  accept- 
ably till  the  next  session  of  the  Ohio  Conference, 
which  was  held  in  Lebanon,  September  6th,  where 
he  was  duly  and  cordially  received  by  his  West- 
ern brethren  and  stationed  in  Lebanon.  By 
this  Conference  he  was  sent,  in  the  Fall  of  1822, 
to  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  not  then,  as  now, 
"the  Queen  City  of  the  West."  In  1823  he 
was  appointed  to  Madison,  Indiana,  which  was 
then  a  six  weeks'  circuit.  Although  the  terri- 
tory then  embraced  in  that  large  circuit  is  now 
adorned  with  fine  towns,  splendid  dwellings,  and 
beautiful  farms,  it  was  very  different  forty  years 
ago.  On  this  circuit  he  was  obliged  to  experi- 
ence many  of  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in 
the  West.  His  predecessor  having  neglected  to 
publish  his  first  round  of  appointments,  Mr. 
Wright  was  under  the  necessity  of  visiting  some 
neighborhoods  unexpectedly,  and  calling  the 
people  together  as  best  he  could.  On  one  occa- 
sion, at  a  small  log  school-house,  the  preacher 
announced  as  his  text,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
His  object  was  to  inculcate  Christian  humility. 
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and  he  urged  his  hearers  to  be  clothed  with 
that  grace  which  adorns  the  life  of  the  pious 
and  wins  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  irre- 
ligious. 

After  service  he  received  an  invitation  from 
a  man  in  the  neighborhood  to  lodge  in  his 
house,  which  he  accepted.  He  entered  the  cabin, 
and  being  seated  by  the  fire — for  it  was  a  cool 
night  in  the  Autumn — was  accosted  by  his  host 
with  the  remark,  "  Your  bed  to-night  will  agree 
well  with  your  sermon.''  The  wife  added,  "It 
is  like  Lorenzo  Low's  bed."  The  point  of  these 
remarks  became  visible  when  Mr.  Wright  pre- 
pared to  retire,  and  was  pointed  to  a  little  straw 
"pallet"  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  near  the  fire, 
the  principal  covering  being  a  blanket  doubled 
lengthwise,  which  might  answer  for  a  very  thin 
man,  but  was  not  quite  the  thing  for  the  occu- 
pant of  that  night.  *  Still,  the  bed  was  grate- 
fully accepted,  and  the  application  of  the  sermon 
rendered  far  more  practical  than  is  usual  in 
such  cases. 

In  Allen  Wiley's  neighborhood  he  preached 
in  quite  a  large  log-house,  in  which  there  was 
no  window.  When  the  door  was  shut  there 
was  just  about  light  enough — admitted  through 
cracks  in  the  logs — to  enable  the  preacher  to 
read  his  text.  It  was  found  necessary  to  keep 
the  door  closed,  on  account  of  a  very  large 
number  of  dogs  assembled  in  the  yard  evincing 
a  disposition  to  mingle  with  the  people  inside. 
During  the  sermon  the  dogs  seemed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  promiscuous  and  free  fight,  which 
greatly  divided  the  attention  of  the  congrega- 
tion, many  of  whom  seemed  more  interested  in 
the  display  of  canine  depravity  than  in  the 
discourse.  The  preacher  finally  remarked  in  a 
somewhat  subdued  tone,  "I  invite  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood  to  attend  our  meetings, 
but  hope  when  they  come  to  worship  God  that 
the  dogs  will  be  left  at  home."  Mr.  Clark,  the 
father  of  Kev.  John  Clark,  a  minister  of  consid- 
erable reputation,  added,  in  a  loud  and  some- 
what startling  voice,  "  I  second  that  motion  !" 
The  question  was  not  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote,  but  thereafter  the  dogs  were  not  brought 
to  service. 

In  1824  he  was  stationed  at  Chillicothe,  where 
a  glorious  revival  of  religion  attended  his  la- 
bors. Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  added 
to  the  Church,  and  more  than  that  number  con- 
verted to  God.  On  the  31st  of  March  he  was 
married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Judge  Reynolds, 
of  Urbana,  after  having  been  ten  years  in  the 
itinerant  ranks.  He  remained  at  Chillicothe  two 
years,  and  was  then  appointed  to  Mad  River 
circuit. 

In  1827  Mr.  Wriorht  was  stationed  in  Cincin- 


nati for  the  second  time.  During  this  year  the 
great  secession  from  the  Church  took  place, 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church.  Many  seceded  in  Cin- 
cinnati; but  such  was  the  great  ingathering  of 
souls,  that  the  net  increase  of  the  year  was  a 
hundred  souls.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  pre- 
siding elder  of  Lebanon  district.  This  field  of 
labor  was  very  extensive,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Maumee  River,  on  the  west  by  the  Indi- 
ana line,  on  the  east  by  the  Scioto  River,  and 
reaching  southward  somewhat  indefinitely.  At 
that  time  Greenville  was  a  small  village,  with  a 
little  wooden  court-house,  and  not  a  Methodist 
in  the  town.  Visiting  Joseph  A.  Reeder's  cir- 
cuit at  his  first  quarterly  meeting,  Mr.  Wright 
stopped  at  an  inn  in  Greenville  and  asked  the 
proprietor  if  he  thought  the  people  would  come 
out  to  hear  preaching.  The  landlord  thought 
some  would  very  likely,  and  made  an  effort  to 
notify  the  Greenville  public  accordingly.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  publican  lighted  one 
candle  and  took  the  lead  to  the  appointed  place 
of  worship,  where  about  twenty  persons  were 
assembled,  whose  faces  were  dimly  visible  by 
the  light  of  the  solitary  tallow  dip.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  by  the  unfavorable  surround- 
ings, the  preacher  dispensed  the  truth  and  went 
on  his  way,  leaving  the  seed  to  germinate  and 
grow. 

After  having  served  as  presiding  elder  on 
Lebanon  district  for  four  years,  Mr.  Wright  was, 
in  May,  1832,  elected  Book  Agent  at  Cincinnati. 
This  very  arduous  and  responsible  position  he 
filled  ably  and  acceptably  for  twelve  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  Cincinnati  Book  Concern 
grew  from  comparatively  small  beginnings  into 
an  immense  business.  At  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1844,  Mr.  Wright  was  brought  forward 
by  his  friends  as  a  suitable  person  for  the  Epis- 
copacy, and  lacked  very  few  votes  of  an  elec- 
tion. For  the  highest  ofiice  in  the  Church  he 
possesses  many  of  the  best  qualifications,  and 
had  he  been  elected,  his  administration  would 
no  doubt  have  been  characterized  b)^  the  wis- 
dom, prudence,  and  sound  judgment  which  have 
distinguished  him  in  all  his  official  relations. 

From  1844  to  the  present  time  he  has  filled 
various  appointments  in  his  Conference,  as  that 
of  presiding  elder,  pastor,  agent  of  Wilberforce 
University,  etc.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
wicked  rebellion  of  some  of  the  slaveholding 
States  against  the  authority  and  Government  . 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wright  was  appoint- 
ed Chaplain  of  the  First  Kentucky  Regiment. 
Through  all  the  severe  campaign  of  the  Union 
army  in  Western  Virginia  he  accompanied  it — 
ministering  to  the  sick,  wounded,  and  dying  of     j 
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not  only  his  own  regiment,  but  also  of  others, 
which  were  without  chaplains,  or  whose  chap- 
lains were  absent.  From  Western  Virginia  he 
passed  with  the  conquering  army  into  Kentucky, 
and  finally  into  Tennessee.  Lately  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  appointment  of  Chaplain  to  the  military  hos- 
pitals in  Cincinnati.  To  this  appointment  he 
was  recommended  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
city  without  distinction  of  religious  sect  or  po- 
litical party.  For  this  work  he  has  eminent 
adaptation,  and  he  has  entered  upon  it  with  all 
the  ardor  and  vigor  of  early  manhood.  The 
sick  and  wounded  look  up  to  him  as  to  a  father. 
They  have  not  only  his  official  care,  but  his 
deep  and  heart-felt  Christian  sympathy.  His 
labor  among  them  is  eminently  a  labor  of  love. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Wright  is 
held  by  his  ministerial  brethren  is  shown  by 
the  great  number  of  times  he  has  occupied,  by 
their  suffrages,  a  seat  in  the  General  Conference. 
Seven  times  in  succession  they  have  elected  him 
to  represent  them  in  part  in  that  high  ecclesi- 
astical body,  of  which  he  was  never  a  silent  or 
uninfluential  member. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  an  analysis  of 
the  character  of  a  man  so  well  known  as  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Few  men  have  been 
honored  with  more  important  positions  in  the 
Church — no  man  ever  discharged  his  duties  more 
faithfully  and  conscientiously.  The  portrait 
which  accompanies  this  paper  is  a  faithful  lim- 
ning of  the  physical  man,  and  will  be  welcomed 
in  thousands  of  Methodist  households  where  the 
name  has  long  been  known  and  loved.  He 
looks  none  the  less  a  patriarch  in  his  uniform  as 
chaplain,  than  in  his  ordinary  ministerial  cos- 
tume. Having  devoted  the  prime  and  vigor  of 
his  manhood  to  the  founding  of  free,  Christian 
institutions  in  the  great  North- West,  it  is  beau- 
tiful, when  those  institutions  are  assailed,  to  see 
him  standing  forth  in  his  old  age  for  their  de- 
fense. 

THE  PROMISED  LAND. 


BY    MARY     E.     WILCOX, 


There  shall  be  no  more  night 

In  that  far  clime  of  unimagined  splendor; 
But  there  will  be  the  sunset's  fair  delight, 
And  the  meek  dawn,  with  vesture  saintly  white, 

And  the  soft  twilight,  beautiful  and  tender. 
But  Night  no  more  shall  spread  her  darkening  pinions: 
So  saith  the  King  of  those  serene  dominions. 
There  shall  be  no  more  snow; 

Ko  drifting  storms  upon  those  valleys  vernal 
No  weary  Winter  days  to  come  and  go — 
Bat  Summer  shining  in  perpetual  flow, 

On  fields  and  forests  fair  with  bloom  eternal 


No  bitter  winds  with  haunting  sounds  and  lonely, 
No  frost  nor  cold,  but  warmth  and  gladness  only. 

There  shall  be  no  more  war; 

No  noise  of  violence  and  fierce  disorders. 
The  embattled  strife  and  carnage  we  abhor — 
Tlie  woe  and  wrong  our  iiearts  are  aching  for 

Shall  not  be  known  in  all  those  peaceful  borders; 
But  sweetly,  in  that  holy  habitation, 
With  clasped  hands  shall  nation  walk  with  nation. 
There  shall  be  no  more  fears; 

No  disappointed  hope — no  vain  endeavor — 
No  dread  of  trials  in  the  coming  years — 
The  Lamb  of  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears — 

We  shall  be  done  with  sorrow  then  forever. 
Then  shall  his  love  be  fully  comprehended, 
And  Death's  long  tyranny  at  last  be  ended. 
Lord  of  those  regions  bright! 

When  hopes  and  joys  around  our  path  are  thronging 
We  hardly  see  thee  for  their  nearer  light; 
But  in  the  gloomy  dark  of  sorrow's  night 

We  look  to  thee  with  eyes  of  weary  longing. 
Pity  our  weaknesses — our  wanderings  pardon  ! 
And  lead  us  safe  to  thy  celestial  garden. 


EEVERIE. 


BY     LIZZIE     MACE     m'tAELAND, 


On  the  rough-wrought  wooden  pier, 
Lashed  by  billows  half  a  year. 
Kissed  by  wavelets  now  more  clear, 
While  the  wild  bird  flutters  near, 

Sits  our  merry  May. 
Just  a  minute  now  for  rest, 
She  has  run  with  eager  zest. 
Far  outstripping  e'en  the  best, 

Eager,  mirthful  May. 
Cheeks  aglow — the  goal  is  won. 
Yonder  see  the  setting  sun ! 
Even  May  forgets  her  fun, 
And  restrains  the  shout  begun, 

Wild  and  thoughtless  May. 
Golden  pinnacles  of  light, 
Crimson  banners  on  their  hight, 
Floating  wreaths  of  amber  bright, 

These  have  silenced  May. 
Softens  now  the  brilliant  sky, 
And  the  purple  shadows  lie. 
On  the  sandy  shore  so  high, 
Where  the  bending  branches  sigh — 

Sigh  to  thoughtless  May. 
Softer  light  the  ripples  take, 
Softer  light  infolds  the  lake, 
And  the  pulsing  wavelets  break 

Close  by  thinking  May. 
Grayer  now  the  shadows  fall, 
Silence  broodeth  over  all, 
Night  lets  down  her  sable  pall. 
Hears  no  more  her  playmate's  call. 

Earnest,  thoughtful  May. 
Silence  claims  this  calm  retreat, 
Only  waves,  with  muffled  beat, 
Crave  a  hearing  at  her  feet. 

Merry,  moodful  May. 
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TEEES,  TREES,  TBEES! 


BY     ISAAC    SMUCKBE. 


"  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.' 


THE    TEEES   OF   THE    BIBLE. 

HOW  frequently  trees  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures !  How  very  often  reference  is 
made  to  them  by  way  of  instruction,  of  para- 
ble, of  illustration,  of  comparison ! 

We  are  told  of  the  tree  of  Eden,  which  bore 
the  "forbidden  fruit,"  and  of  the  trees  among 
which  Adam  and  Eve  hid  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord;  also  of  the  tree  of  Life  in 
Paradise,  which  was  protected  by  cherubim, 
who,  with  flaming  sword,  guarded  every  way 
thereto.  We  have  also  the  parable  of  the  "  trees 
of  the  wood,"  and  of  the  fig-tree. 

The  righteous  are  compared  to  "a  tree  plant- 
ed by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth 
his  fruit  in  his  season,  and  whose  leaves  also 
shall  not  wither."  The  Psalmist  also  represents 
the  fruit  of  the  righteous  to  be  a  "  tree  of  life," 
while  the  wicked  are  said  to  spread  themselves 
like  a  green  bay-tree,  but  only  to  pass  soon 
away,  so  that  they  could  not  be  found.  An- 
other Scripture  writer  characterizes  the  wicked 
as  "trees  whose  fruit  withereth,  without  fruit, 
twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots."  The 
righteous  are  represented  as  having  "a  right  to 
the  tree  of  life;"  and  those  that  mourn  in  Zion 
are  called  "trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting 
of  the  Lord." 

The  Scriptures  declare  Judah  and  Israel  to 
be  dwelling  safely,  every  man  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 
Again,  the  stars  of  heaven  are  represented  as 
falling  unto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth 
her  untimely  figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty 
wind.  The  Psalmist  represents  the  righteous  as 
flourishing  like  a  palm-tree,  and  growing  like  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon." 

"  And  Bethany's  palm-trees  in  beauty  still  throw 
Their  shadows  at  noon." 

The  prophet  Amos  speaks  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Amorites,  whose  "hight  was  like  the 
higlit  of  the  cedar,  and  whose  strength  was  as 
the  strength  of  the  oaks." 

"A  glorious  tree  is  the  old  gray  oak 
Who  has  stood  for  a  thousand  years 
Like  a  king  among  his  peers." 

How  very  often  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are 
mentioned  by  the  Bible  writers!  With  what  in- 
terest we  read  of  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  and  of  the  olive-trees  on  Mount  Olivet; 
and    how   tender   the   associations   that   cluster 


around  those  sacred  trees — those  hallowed  spots ! 
How  indissolubly  are  they  associated  by  religion 
and  truth,  with  the  Redeemer's  life,  his  suffer- 
ings, his  agony  and  death ! 

"Sacred  tree  of  Olivet!  in  thy  branches  lie 
Far  deeper  spells  than  prophet-grove  of  old 
Might  e'er  enshrine:  I  could  not  hear  thee  sigh 

To  the  wind's  faintest  whisper,  nor  behold 
One  shiver  of  thy  leaves'  dim  silvery  green, 
Without  high  thoughts  and  solemn  of  that  scene 
When,  in  the  garden,  the  Redeemer  prayed — 
When  pale  stars  looked  upon  his  tainting  head, 
And  angels,  ministering  in  silent  dread, 
Trembled  perchance  within  thy  trembling  shade." 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  says  that  "  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord 
is,  is  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  that 
spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  river,  whose  leaf 
shall  be  green,  and  that  shall  not  cease  from 
yielding  fruit."  St.  John  the  revelator  speaks 
of  "  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of 
fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month,  whose 
leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
Also,  "to  him  that  overcometh,"  he  writes,  "will 
be  given  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  on 
either  side  of  the  river  of  life,  in  the  paradise  of 
God !"  Such  are  a  very  few  of  the  numerous 
Bible  allusions  to  trees. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  AMEEICAN  TEEES. 

How  enchanting  the  scenes  presented  in  Spring 
by  American  fruit  orchards,  when  seen,  tastefully 
intermingled,  in  all  their  great  varieties,  indigen- 
ous and  exotic!  And  our  American  forests, 
when  clothed  in  vernal  bloom  and  silvan  beauty, 
are  only  equaled  in  splendor  and  gorgeousness 
by  the  wild  dreams  of  Eastern  romance!  When 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  are  bright  in  all  the  va- 
riegated hues  of  beauty,  how  magnificent  the 
trees  appear,  thus  arrayed  in  their  flowery  robes — 
how  rich  the  exhibition  of  their  splendid  adorn- 
ments— how  brilliant  their  floral  beauties ! 

In  Summer,  too,  how  beautiful,  how  grand  the 
century-growing,  heaven-reaching  giants  of  the 
forest,  of  the  numerous  varieties,  with  their  wide- 
spreading  branches,  heavily  laden  with  their 
dark-green,  exuberant  foliage ! 

And'in  Autumn,  "when  the  solar  rays  of  the 
declining  sun  are  gathering  over  field  and  forest, 
what  gorgeous  colors  have  been  flung  over  the 
woodlands,  crowning  the  hills  that  swell  up  and 
sweep  away,  blue  and  indistinct  in  the  distance; 
with  the  hues  that  nature  only  can  produce, 
bright  and  varied  as  those  that  overarch  the 
heavens,  when  God  hangs  out  upon  the  clouds 
that  symbol  of  mercy  and  peace,  the  rainbow !" 
We  may  well  become  enraptured  on  viewing  the 
beautiful    dyes   imprinted    by    Autumn   on    the 
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foliage  of  our  American  forests.  "  How  rich  the 
golden  yellow  of  the  linden — the  bright  red  of 
the  soft  maple  and  the  dogwood — the  deep 
crimson  of  the  sugar — the  pale  yellow  of  the 
elm — the  brown  of  the  oak  and  the  beech,  and 
the  dark  green  of  the  towering  evergreen  fam- 
ily, all  blended  into  one  splendid  picture  of  a 
thousand  shades  and  shadows!" 

"God  of  the.  forest's  solemn  shade! 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree, 
That  wrestles  singly  with  the  gale, 

Lifts  up  admiring  eyes  to  thee; 
But  more  majestic  far  they  stand, 

When  side  by  side  their  ranks  they  form, 
To  wave  on  high  their  plumes  of  green, 

And  fight  their  battles  with  the  storm." 

THE  VALUE  OF  TREES. 

However  desirable  trees  may  be  for  ornament, 
and  valuable,  as  mere  "  things  of  beauty,"  they 
possess  greater  value  to  us  for  the  purposes  of 
fuel,  furniture,  ships,  houses,  and  for  the  fruits 
they  bear.  All  are  aware  of  the  extensive  use 
made  of  cherry,  walnut,  maple,  and  other  trees 
abounding  in  our  own  forests  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture.  Less  is  probably  known  of 
the  mahogany-tree  growing  in  the  tropical  cli- 
niai>es  of  America,  and  of  the  rosewood-tree  of 
Brazil,  both  being  of  large  growth,  very  hard, 
and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  which  are 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  best  cab- 
inet furniture.  The  live-oak,  growing  in  the 
southern  portion  of  our  country,  is  principally 
used  in  ship-building,  because  of  its  great  dura- 
bility. The  value  of  trees  for  economical  pur- 
poses is  inestimable;  and  the  bare  allusion  to 
the  numerous  berry-yielding,  nut-producing, 
fruit-bearing  trees,  with  which  we  are  all  famil- 
iar, is  sufficient  to  suggest  their  immense  value — 
not  the  least  valuable  of  which  are  the  sugar 
and  maple,  that  have  supplied  us  with  so  much 
of  our  sugar,  an  article  of  such  extensive,  uni- 
versal use. 

The  orange-tree  grows  in  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands and  other  warm  climates,  generally  to  the 
hight  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  produces  a  well- 
known,  delicious  fruit.  The  cacao  or  chocolate- 
tree  is  also  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
grows  about  twenty  feet  high,  bearing  pods 
which  are  oval  and  pointed.  From  the  nuts  of 
this  tree  chocolate  is  made.  The  nutmeg-tree 
grows  principally  in  the  islands  of  Banda,  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  reaches  the  hight  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  producing  numerous  branches,  and 
supplies  us  with  the  nutmeg  which  is  in  such 
general  use.  The  cinnamon-tree  grows  chiefly 
in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  is,  in  size,  about 
equal  to  the  nutmeg-tree,  and  furnishes  us  with 


the  grateful  aromatic  of  that  name.  The  almond- 
tree  is  generally  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high, 
and  is  found  in  Spain,  Southern  Europe,  and  in 
the  Levant.  The  banana-tree  grows  in  all  hot 
countries,  principally  within  the  tropics,  where 
its  fruit  is  said  to  form  the  principal  article  of 
food  for  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Its 
hight  is  usually  about  fifteen  feet.  The  date 
palm-tree  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  Persia,  Pal- 
estine, and  Northern  Africa,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  trees,  yielding  annually  great 
crops  of  fine  rich  fruit,  which  forms  not  only  a 
large  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  in  those  coun- 
tries, but  also  a  vast  surplus  for  exportation. 
The  date-tree  has  been  known  to  reach  the 
hight  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet.  The 
palm,  or  leaf  of  this  tree,  is  an  emblem  of  vic- 
tory, and  it  was  the  branches  of  this  tree  that 
were  strewed  in  the  way,  by  the  multitude,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Savior's  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem, 

The  tea-tree  of  China,  Japan,  and  Tonquin  is 
so  well  known,  furnishing  as  it  does  a  beverage 
of  almost  universal  use  in  all  civilized  countries, 
that  it  need  only  be  named  to  obtain  a  general 
acknowledgment  of  its  great  value.  The  tea- 
tree  of  Paraguay,  whose  product  is  as  much  in 
general  use  and  demand  throughout  all  the 
provinces  of  La  Plata,  Chili,  and  many  parts  of 
Peru  as  the  teas  of  China  are  elsewhere  among 
civilized  people.  It  is  an  evergreen,  growing 
spontaneously  in  the  dense  forests  of  Paraguay, 
and  is  generally  about  ten  feet  high. 

The  coffee-tree  grows  in  Arabia,  Persia,  Java, 
Brazil,  the  West  India  Islands,  and  in  other 
warm  climates  of  Asia  and  America.  It  will 
grow  to  the  hight  of  eighteen  feet,  but  its 
growth,  when  cultivated,  is  generally  limited  to 
six  or  seven  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  gather- 
ing the  fruit.  The  bread-fruit-tree  grows  on 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  usually  about 
the  size  of  a  large  apple-tree,  and  produces  a 
fruit  of  a  round  or  oval  shape,  nearly  as  large 
as  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  which  is  eaten  as  food. 
The  fruit  grows  on  the  boughs  like  apples,  and 
when  ripe  it  is  yellow  and  soft,  and  the  taste  is 
sweet  and  pleasant,  and  is  the  principal  food  of 
the  natives, 

"The  bread  tree  wliich,  without  the  plowshare,  yields 
The  unreaped  harvest  of  unfurrowed  fields, 
And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 
Without  a  furnace,  in  unpurchased  groves, 
And  flings  off  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 
A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest." 

How  bountiful  the  provisions  of  a  beneficent 
Creator!  How  great  would  be  our  destitution 
had  a  benignant  Providence  given  us  no  trees! 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  trees ! 
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CURIOUS   TREES. 

The  tallow-tree  grows  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
nara,  in  India.  It  bears  a  fruit  which,  when 
boiled,  is  manufactured  into  candles,  and  which 
M.  Bracconot  says  give  as  bright  a  light  as  tal- 
low, and  are  free  from  unpleasant  odor. 

The  tallipot-tree  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  leaves,  which  are  of  such  a  size  as 
to  cover  ten  men  and  keep  them  dry  in  a  rain, 
and  are  moreover  so  very  light  as  to  admit  of 
being  carried  by  travelers  from  place  to  place, 
and  used  for  huts. 

Baron  Humboldt  found  a  tree  in  South  Amer- 
ica which  produced  milk,  called  the  cow-tree, 
from  which  the  surrounding  mhabitants  regularly 
obtained  their  supplies  of  that  delicious  liquid. 

There  is  an  enormous  dragon-tree  in  the  Isl- 
and of  Teneriffe,  also  described  by  Humboldt, 
who  says  it  is  forty-eight  feet  in  circumference 
and  sixty  feet  high,  and  that  proof  exists  that  it 
had  attained  to  its  present  size  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  trunk  of  this  remarkable  tree  di- 
vides, at  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  into 
fourteen  branches,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  can- 
delabra. Humboldt  thinks  that  this  tree  is  one 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  globe — the  spe- 
cies being  of  slow  growth — and  that  a  thousand 
years  must  have  elapsed  before  it  attained  its 
maturity. 

The  banian-tree  grows  in  thr  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  Cochin  China  and  India,  and  is  a  great 
curiosity.  The  branches,  after  they  have  ex- 
tended themselves  some  distance  from  the  trunk, 
shoot  down  toward  the  earth  and  take  root,  thus 
forming  new  stems  or  trunks,  so  that  each  tree 
does  in  fact  form  a  complete  grove.  Strabo  men- 
tions the  banana-tree  as  propagating  as  above 
described,  till  it  became  like  a  tent,  supported  by 
many  columns.  One  tree  in  Bengal  spread  over 
a  diameter  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet, 
supported  by  sixty  branches  that  had  taken  root. 
One  of  these  trees,  says  a  late  writer — Roswell 
C.  Smith — on  an  island  in  the  Nerbuddah  River, 
near  Baroach,  has  three  thousand  trunks  of  stems, 
many  of  them  quite  large,  and  the  whole  afford- 
ing room  for  three  thousand  persons  to  repose 
under  its  shade — 

"  Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bending  twigs  take  root;  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother-tree ;  a  pillared  shade, 
High  overarched,  with  echoing  walks  between." 

AGE   OF  TREES. 

Adanson  and  De  Condolle,  whose  laborious 
and  learned  researches,  and  high  character  entitle 
their  statements  to  great  consideration,  give  the 


following  as  the  probable  age  of  the  trees  named, 
being  ascertained  with  as  much  exactness  as  his- 
torical date  on  the  principles  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  actual  admeasurement  and 
counting  the  circles  of  trees  of  like  kind  afford : 

A  date-tree  in  Egypt Age   300  years. 

Apricot-tree  in  Damascus "  324  " 

An  elm-tree  in  America "  335  " 

A  red-oak  of  Mount  Etna "  400  " 

A  walnut-tree  of  Baalbec "  400  " 

An  almond-tree  of  Damascus "  640  " 

A  fig-tree  in  Damascus "  648  " 

An  olive-tree  in  Palestine "  719  " 

A  fig-tree  of  Palestine "  780  " 

An  oak-tree  on  Grave  Creek  Mound,.,.  "  800  " 

An  olive-tree  of  Asia  Minor "  850  " 

A  live-oak  in  Louisiana "  1,000  " 

A  sycamore  or  plane-tree  in  Palestine...  "  1,050  " 

An  oak  on  ancient  works  in  Ohio "  1,050  " 

Yew-trees  of  Fountain  Abbey,  England.  "  1.200  " 

Yew-trees  in  Surrey,  England "  1.400  " 

A  sycamore  of  Heliopolis "  1,805  " 

A  cedar-tree  of  Mount  Lebanon "  1,824  " 

A  peletin— terebinthus — of  Asia  Minor.  "  1,890  " 

A  cedar-tree  of  Mount  Lebanon "  2,112  " 

A  yew-tree  of  Fotheringgall,  Scotland...  "  2,500  " 

A  chestnut-tree  of  Mount  Etna "  3.660  " 

A  yew-tree  of  Braburn  in  Kent,  Eng...  "  3,000  " 

Some  of  the  mammoth  trees  of  Califor'a.  "  3,000  " 

A  dragon-tree  of  the  Island  of  Teneriffe.  "  3,500  " 

A  baobab-tree  in  Africa "  3,800  " 

A  cypress-tree — taxodium — in  Mexico...  "  4,000  " 

"How  few  and  fleeting  do  our  short  days  ap- 
pear, when  we  think  of  these  medals  of  distant 
ages!  How  fitly,  and  with  what  a  salutary  ap- 
peal to  the  heart  are  they  planted  around  a  fam- 
ily home,  to  link  one  generation  of  those  who 
dwell  there  with  another,  for  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  years !  How  beautiful,  how  appropri- 
ate, how  easily  adapted  to  our  wishes  and  made 
to  utter  their  solemn,  their  soothing,  their  im- 
pressive lessons  .according  to  our  will,  are  these 
materials  that  God  hath  provided,  wherewith 
to  erect  for  ourselves  a  living  monument. 

MAMMOTH   TREES. 

Our  pioneer  fathers  found  a  hollow  sycamore- 
tree  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  with  a  large  opening 
on  one  side,  which  was  so  large  as  to  afford  shel- 
ter, during  a  rain-storm,  to  four  mounted  men 
and  their  horses,  having  a  circumference  of  nearly 
forty  feet. 

The  cypress-tree — taxodium — in  Mexico,  is  de- 
scribed as  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  ten 
inches  in  circumference!  What  might,  majesty, 
power  are  represented  by  this  brave  old  cypress! 
Hoary  with  millennial  years,  he  stands,  in  all  the 
majesty  of  his  strength, 

"Like  some  rude  tower  of  old, 

With  massive  trunk  and  rugged  form. 
And  limbs  of  giant  mold." 

There  is  a  large  grove  of  mammoth  trees — se- 
quoia gigantea — in  Calaveras  county,  California, 
which  range  in  circumference  between  sixty  feet 
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and  ninety-throe  feet,  and  many  of  them  have 
reached  the  enormous  hight  of  more  than  three 
hundred  feet! 

There  is  a  similar  grove  in  Mariposa  county, 
California,  on  a  plateau  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  are  more  than  six  hundred  of 
these  giant  trees  within  less  than  one  mile  square, 
a  number  of  which  are  one  hundred  feet  and 
upward  in  circumference  and  three  hundred  feet 
high,  seeming  almost  like  props  supporting  the 
vault  of  heaven.  One  of  these  trees  has  been 
burnt  out  and  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  lodge 
twenty-three  men.  The  greatest  circumference 
of  any  of  these  living  trees  is  one  hundred  and 
two  feet,  and  the  greatest  hight  is  three  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  feet;  but  the  ruins  of  one  now 
lie  on  the  ground,  in  this  grove,  which  was  more 
than  four  hundred  feet  in  hight! 

"  Father,  thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns,  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.     Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and  forthwith  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.     They  in  thy  suns 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy  breeze, 
And  shot  toward  heaven.     The  century-living  crow, 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  branches ;  till  at  last  they  stood. 
As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  dark. 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshiper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker." 

A  GIGANTIC  PETRIFIED  TEEE. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  trees  of  which 
the  annals  of  the  world  furnish  any  account,  is 
found  lying  on  the  ground  near  Honey  Lake,  on 
a  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  a  petrified  cedar-tree,  having  a  di- 
ameter of  forty-two  feet  at  the  but,  or  a  circum- 
ference of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  is  six 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length  to  the  point 
where  its  diameter  is  four  feet.  The  remaining 
portion  of  this  monster  tree  is  covered  with  sand, 
and  has,  therefore,  never  been  measured  in  its 
entire  length  ;  but  if  it  maintains  its  symmetrical 
I  proportions  to  the  top,  as  it  probably  does,  forty 
or  fifty  feet  of  it  must  be  hidden  in  the  earth — 
thus  making  its  entire  length  more  than  seven 
hundred  feet ! 

What  a  monster  tree  to  be  reared  from  a  sin- 
gle seed  or  sprout,  and  then  turned  to  solid  stone ! 
"Is  the  Greek  fable  of  Proteus,  who  changed 
from  shape  to  escape  his  pursuers,  a  mere  fan- 
tasy? And  the  conception  of  the  Medusa's 
head — how  does  it  read  by  the  side  of  this  solid 
tree  upon  which  the  Gorgon  face  of  nature  has 
been  turned?"  Under  the  action  of  the  oft- 
returning  centennial  cycles,  this  monarch  tree  of 
the  forest  has  become  almost  snow-white.  0 
could  this  dumb  stone-tree  onlv  relate  to  us  his 


history,  how  gratefully  would  we  receive,  over 
the  lofty  swells  of  the  Sierra,  the  story  of  his 
lives — vegetable  and  mineral  I  He  would  tell  us 
whether  the  infancy  of  his  vegetable  life  per- 
tained to  the  Noachic,  Abrahamic,  or  Homeric 
period — whether  the  whole  of  his  mineral  life 
belongs  to  the  Christian  centuries,  or  whether  we 
must  write  B.  C.  to  the  infancy  of  his  stone- 
life  or  not.  This  noble  patriarchal  occupant  of 
the  Sierra  hights  could  tell,  perhaps,  if  endowed 
with  speech,  of  being  in  his  infancy  at  the  time 
of  the  dispersion  on  the  Plains  of  Shinar,  or 
when  the  shepherd  kings  effected  the  conquest 
of  Egypt — of  having  reached  his  heyday  season 
of  childhood  when  the  Olympic  games  were  in- 
stituted— when  iEneas  was  flying  from  burning 
Troy — when  Theseus  was  ruler  in  Greece — when 
David  was  dancing  before  the  ark,  or  Solomon 
was  dedicating  the  Temple ;  of  passing  through 
the  period  of  youth  while  the  foundations  of 
Rome  were  being  laid — while  Pericles  was  as- 
tounding Athenian  assemblies  by  his  eloquent 
harangues — while  Socrates  was  drinking  the  fatal 
hemlock !  He  might,  perchance,  tell  us  of  being 
in  vigorous  maturity  during  the  Punic  Wars, 
and  when  Cicero  obtained  the  glorious  title  of 
Pater  Patriae  for  detecting  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  against  the  Commonwealth — when  Cag- 
sar  was  crossing  the  Rubicon,  and  when  Brutus 
became  his  assassin,  and  Antony  declaimed  over 
his  dead  body.  Peradventure  we  might  learn 
from  him  that  he  had  reached  the  old  age  of 
his  vegetable  existence  and  was  passing  into  the 
infancy  of  his  mineral  life,  while  the  angel  choirs 
were  announcing  the  Redeemer's  advent  to  shep- 
herds on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem — while  the 
Savior  was  preaching  through  the  "hill  country 
of  Judea"  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and 
atoning  for  the  sins  of  a  fallen  world  upon  the 
cross;  and  that  he  has  been  a  giant  stone-tree 
throughout  all  the  intervening  centuries  to  the 
present  epoch !  Most  certain  it  is  that  he  ante- 
dates, in  wood  or  stone,  the  destruction  of  the 
Holy  City  and  Temple  by  Titus — that  he  was 
cotemporary  with  the  first  Christian  emperor  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  imperial  Charlemagne — that 
he  had  reached  his  meridian  before  the  time  of 
the  great  Hildebrand,  the  Norman  conquest, 
and  the  Crusades,  and  that  he  had  passed  into 
the  period  of  his  old  age  before  the  world 
emerged  from  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages — be- 
fore Luther  enunciated  his  Theses,  or  the  bard 
of  Avon  was  known  as  the  great  poet  of  na- 
ture— before  the  Puritans  of  Cromwell  were  led 
to  victory,  or  Milton  sang  of  a  lost  Paradise. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  age  of  this 
monster  tree  as  above  suggested ;  and  who  does 
not  feel  that  it  is  one  of   the  most  remarkable 
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exhibitions  of  Nature's  mighty  works!  How 
grand !  how  majestic !  Upon  v:hat  a  magnificent, 
gigantic  scale  are  the  operations  of  Nature  con- 
ducted on  these  far-off  western  mountain  hights ! 
What  a  monument  of  the  immensity  of  Nature's 
operations  does  this  gigantic  tree  present!  And 
how  curious  the  processes  wrought  in  Nature's 
alembic  which  converted  this  mighty  cedar  into 
solid  stone — that  changed  this  giant  of  the  veg- 
etable kingdom  into  mineral ! 

0   Lord!  how   marvelous  are  thy  works — in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ! 


PICTUKES  FROM   THE   LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 


BY    BEV.    B.    T.    CHART,    D.    D. 


GENERAL  BONAPARTE. 

BONAPARTE,  as  we  have  just  said,  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  artillery 
in  the  army  of  Nice,  as  a  reward  for  services 
rendered  to  the  Republic  before  Toulon.  It 
was  there  that  he  became  intimate  with  Robes- 
pierre the  younger,  who  was  representative  of 
the  people  in  that  army.  Recalled  to  Paris 
some  time  before  the  9th  Thermidor — 28th  July — 
the  latter  did  all  that  he  could  to  induce  the 
young  general  to  follow  him,  promising  him  the 
direct  protection  of  his  brother;  but  Bonaparte 
steadfastly  declined:  the  time  had  ijot  yet  come 
for  him  to  take  part. 

While  this  was  going  on  the  representatives 
of  the  people  with  the  army  of  Italy  made  the 
following  order : 

"  General  Bonaparte  will  repair  to  Genoa  to  confer 
conjointly  with  the  Charge  d' Affaires  cf  the  French 
Republic,  with  the  Government  of  Genoa  on  the  subject 
contained  in  his  instructions. 

"  The  Charge  d' Affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Genoa  will 
introduce  him  to  the  Governnient  of  Genoa. 

"Loand,  2oth  Messidor,  [July  lith,]  2d  year  of  the  Republic.^^ 

The  true  object  of  that  mission  was  to  enable 
the  young  general  to  see  for  himself  the  fortresses 
of  Savonne  and  Genoa,  and  to  give  him  the 
means  of  gaining  all  possible  information  con- 
cerning the  artillery  and  other  military  matters, 
and  to  collect  all  the  facts  that  could  disclose 
the  intentions  of  the  Genoese  Government  rela- 
tive to  the  coalition.  While  Bonaparte  accom- 
plished that  mission,  Robespierre  went  to  the 
scaffold ;  the  terrorist  deputies  were  succeeded 
by  Albitte  and  Salicetti.  Their  arrival  at  Bar- 
cellonnette  was  signalized  by  the  following  order. 
It  was  the  reward  which  awaited  Bonaparte  on 
his  return: 


"  The  representatives  of  the  people  with  the  army  of 
the  Alps  and  of  Italy :  Since  General  Bonaparte,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy,  has 
totally  lost  their  confidence  by  most  suspicious  con- 
duct, and  especially  by  the  journey  which  he  has  lately 
made  to  Genoa,  order  as  follows: 

"  Brigadier-General  Bonaparte,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy,  is  provisionally 
suspended  from  his  functions.  The  commander-in-chief 
of  said  army  will  take  care  and  be  responsible  for  his 
arrest,  and  will  send  him  to  the  committee  of  public 
safety  in  Paris  under  a  good  and  sure  escort.  Seals 
will  be  afiixed  to  all  of  his  papers  and  effects,  of  which 
an  inventory  will  be  made  by  the  commissioners,  who 
will  be  nominated  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
Salicetti  and  Albttti,  and  all  the  said  papers  which  are 
found  to  be  suspicious  will  be  sent  to  the  committee 
of  public  safety. 

"Done  at  Barcelonnette,  19th  Thermidor,  [7th  Au- 
gust,] 2d  year  of  the  French  Republic,  one,  indivisi- 
ble, and  democratic. 

"Signed,  Albetti,  Salicetti,  Laportb. 

"  An  exact  copy, 

"  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy. 

"Damerbion." 

The  order  was  executed;  Bonaparte  taken  to 
the  prison  of  Nice,  remained  there  fourteen  days, 
after  which,  by  a  second  order  of  the  same  men, 
he  was  conditionally  set  at  liberty. 

Bonaparte  escaped  danger  but  to  fall  into  dis- 
gust. The  events  of  Thermidor  had  led  to  a 
reorganization  of  the  committees  of  the  conven- 
tion. An  old  captain  of  the  name  of  Aubry 
was  intrusted  with  the  war  department,  and 
made  a  new  division  of  the  army,  in  which  he 
himself  assumed  the  post  of  general  of  artillery : 
to  Bonaparte  was  given  the  grade  of  general  of 
infantry  in  La  Vendee,  in  exchange  for  the 
rank  of  which  he  was  deprived,  Bonaparte, 
who  thought  a  civil  war  in  one  corner  of  France 
too  narrow  a  theater,  refused  to  go  to  his  post, 
and  was,  by  order  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  stricken  from  the  list  of  general  officers 
on  duty, 

Bonaparte  already  believed  himself  too  neces- 
sary to  France  not  to  be  profoundly  struck  with 
such  injustice;  meanwhile  he  had  not  arrived 
at  one  of  those  summits  of  life  where  he  could 
see  all  the  horizon  around  him.  He  had  hopes, 
it  is  true,  but  not  yet  certainties. 

These  hopes  were  broken.  He  thought  that 
he,  inspired  by  genius  and  destined  to  a  splen- 
did future,  was  condemned  to  a  long,  if  not 
eternal  activity,  and  that,  too,  an  epoch  where 
every  one  was  running  for  the  goal. 

He  hired,  conditionally,  a  room  in  a  hotel  of 
the  street  du  Mail,  sold  for  six  thousand  francs 
his  horses  and  carriage,  gathered  the  small 
amount  of  money  of  which  he  found  himself  the 
possessor,  and  resolved  to  retire  to  the  country. 
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Exalted  imaginations  bound  from  extremes  to 
extremes.  Exiled  from  the  camps  Bonaparte 
could  see  nothing  more  desirable  than  a  rural 
life;  not  able  to  be  Caesar,  he  would  be  Cincin- 
natus. 

At  this  time  he  returned  to  Valencia,  where 
he  had  passed  three  years  so  ob^;curely  and  so 
happily,  and  from  that  place  he  directed  his  re- 
searches, accompanied  by  his  brother  Joseph, 
who  was  returning  to  Marseilles. 

In  passing  Montelimart  the  two  travelers 
stopped.  Bonaparte  found  the  site  and  the  cli- 
mate of  the  town  to  suit  him,  and  asked  if 
there  was  in  the  vicinity  any  property  for  sale 
at  a  small  price. 

He  was  directed  to  M.  Grasson,  an  attorney, 
with  whom  he  made  an  appointment  for  the 
next  day.  Bonaparte  was  induced  to  visit  a 
small  country  seat  called  Beauserret,  and  of 
which  the  name  alone,  in  the  Patois  of  the 
country,  signifies  an  agreeable  situation.  Bona- 
parte and  Joseph  visited  this  place;  it  seemed 
in  all  points  to  suit  them.  They  fear  only,  in 
seeing  its  extent  and  its  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, that  the  price  will  be  too  high.  They  ven- 
ture to  ask — thirty  thousand  francs;  that  is 
nothing. 

Bonaparte  and  Joseph  return  to  Montelimart 
consulting  about  the  matter.  Their  little  for- 
tune united  will  permit  them  to  consecrate  that 
sum  to  the  acquisition  of  their  hermitage.  They 
take  lodgings  for  two  days;  they  determine  to 
stop  there,  so  much  are  they  pleased  with  Beau- 
serret. M.  Grasson  accompanied  them  again. 
They  visited  the  property  more  in  detail  than 
the  first  time.  At  last  Bonaparte,  astonished 
that  one  should  give  such  a  charming  country 
seat  for  so  small  a  sum,  asked  if  there  was  any 
secret  cause  for  making  the  price  so  low. 

"Yes,"  replied  M.  Grasson,  "but  it  is  without 
any  importance  to  you." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Bonaparte,  "  I  would  like 
to  know  it." 

"There  was  an  assassination  committed  here." 

"And  by  whom?" 

"  By  a  son  on  his  father." 

"A  parricide!"  cried  Bonaparte,  becoming 
paler  than  usual.  "Joseph,  let  us  go."  And 
seizing  his  brother  by  the  arm  he  hurried  out 
of  the  apartments,  mounted  his  chaise,  and  ar- 
riving at  Montelimart  demanded  post-horses 
and  departed  instantly  for  Paris,  while  Joseph 
continued  his  journey  to  Marseilles,  there  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  named 
Clary,  who  afterward  became  the  father-in-law 
of  Bernadotte. 

As  to  Bonaparte,  driven  another  time  by  des- 
tiny toward    Paris,  that  grand   center  of  grand 


events,  he  betook  himself  to  that  obscure  and 
hidden  life  which  weighed  upon  him  so  heavily. 
At  that  time,  unable  to  support  his  inaction,  he 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Government,  in  which 
he  explained  that  it  was  the  interest  of  France 
to  do  all  she  could  to  increase  the  military 
power  of  Turkey,  since  the  Empress  of  Russia 
had  just  confirmed  her  alliance  with  Austria. 
To  eflect  this  he  offered  himself  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  pass  to  Constantinople,  with  six  or 
seven  officers  of  different  corps,  who  would  be 
able  to  train,  in  military  science,  the  numerous 
and  brave,  but  unwarlike  militia  of  the  Sultan. 
The  Government  did  not  deign  even  to  reply  to 
that  note,  and  Bonaparte  remained  at  Paris. 
What  would  have  happened  to  the  world  if  a 
clerk  had  placed  under  that  request  the  word 
accordef  God  only  knows.  In  the  mean  time 
the  constitution  of  the  third  year  of  the  Repub- 
lic had  been  adopted. 

The  legislators  who  had  drawn  it  up  had 
provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  who 
compose  the  National  Convention  should  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  new  legislative  corps. 

This  was  the  downfall  of  the  hopes  of  the 
opposition,  who  thought  that  by  an  entirely 
new  election  there  would  be  the  introduction  of 
a  new  majority  representing  its  opinions.  This 
opposition,  too,  was  sustained  by  the  sections 
of  Paris,  who  declared  that  they  would  not  ac- 
cept the  constitution  unless  the  provision  requir- 
ing the  election  of  two-thirds  of  the  Convention 
was  annulled.  The  Convention  maintained  the  ■■ 
decree  in  its  integrity:  the  sections  began  to 
murmur.  On  the  25th  of  September  some  pre- 
cursory troubles  manifested  themselves.  Finally 
on  the  4th  of  October — 12  Vendemiaire — the 
danger  became  so  pressing  that  the  Convention 
thought  that  it  was  time  to  begin  seriously  its 
work.  Consequently  it  addressed  to  General 
Alexander  Dumas,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  and  then  on  furlough,  the 
following  letter,  the  brevity  of  which  demon- 
strated its  urgency: 

"General  Alexander  Dumas  will  report  himself  im- 
mediately in  Paris  to  take  command  of  the  forces  of 
the  army." 

The  order  of  the  Convention  was  borne  to  the 
Hotel  Mirabeau,  but  General  Dumas  had  gone 
away  three  days  before  to  Villers-Colerets,  where 
he  received  the  letter  on  the  13th  in  the  morn- 
ing. During  this  time  the  danger  increased 
from  hour  to  hour.  It  was  impossible  to  await 
for  the  arrival  of  him  for  whom  they  had  sent; 
consequently,  during  the  night  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  Barras,  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  the  interior.  An 
adjutant    was    necessary — he    cast    his   eyes   on 
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Bonaparte.  Destiny,  as  we  see,  had  cleared  his 
way ;  that  hour  of  fate,  which  they  say  sounds 
once  in  the  life  of  every  man,  had  come  for 
him.  The  cannon  of  the  13th  Vendemiaire  re- 
sounded in  the  capital. 

The  sections,  whom  he  had  just  destroyed, 
gave  him  the  name  of  Mitrailleur — grape-shoot- 
er; and  the  Convention  which  he  had  just 
saved,  the  title  of  genefal-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  Italy. 

But  that  great  day  not  only  influenced  the 
political  life  of  Bonaparte — his  private  life  de- 
pended upon  it,  and  was  controlled  by  it.  The 
disarming  of  the  sections  operated  with  a  rigor, 
which  the  circumstances  demanded.  When,  one 
day,  a  child  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  pre- 
sented himself  to  General  Bonaparte's  head- 
quarters, begging  that  the  sword  of  his  father, 
who  had  been  a  general  of  the  Republic,  might 
be  restored,  Bonaparte,  touched  with  the  re- 
quest and  the  juvenile  grace  with  which  it  was 
made,  ordered  search  to  be  made  for  the  sword, 
and  when  it  was  found  gave  it  back  to  him. 
The  child  at  the  sight  of  the  sacred  arm,  which 
he  believed  lost,  weeping,  kissed  the  hilt  which 
the  fraternal  hand  had  so  often  touched.  The 
General  was  affected  by  this  filial  love,  and 
manifested  so  much  kindness  to  the  child  that 
his  mother  felt  herself  obliged  to  come  the  next 
day  to  render  him  thanks. 

That  child  was  Eugene,  and  the  mother  Jo- 
sephine. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1796,  Bonaparte  left 
for  the  army  of  Italy,  bearing  in  his  carriage 
two  thousand  Louis  d'or.  It  was  all  that  he  had 
been  able  to  collect,  by  uniting  to  his  own  for- 
tune that  of  his  friends  and  the  subsidies  of  the 
Directory.  With  that  sum  he  set  out  to  conquer 
Italy.  It  was  seven  times  less  than  Alexander 
bore  when  marching  to  conquer  India. 

On  arriving  at  Nice  he  found  an  army  without 
discipline,  without  munitions,  without  provisions, 
without  clothes.  As  soon  as  he  was  at  head- 
quarters he  distributed  to  the  generals,  to  aid 
them  in  entering  the  campaign,  the  sum  of  four 
Louis;  then  pointing  to  Italy  he  said  to  the  sol- 
diers: "  Comrades,  you  need  everything  in  the 
midst  of  these  rocks.  Cast  your  eyes  on  the 
rich  plains  which  spread  out  at  your  feet;  they 
belong  to  us;  let  us  go  and  take  them." 

It  was  about  the  speech  which  Hannibal  had 
made  to  his  soldiers  nineteen  centuries  before; 
and  for  nineteen  hundred  years  there  had  been 
but  a  single  man  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
these — that  was  Csesar. 

The  soldiers  to  whom  Bonaparte  Addressed 
these  words  were  the  remains  of  an  army  which, 
for  two  years,  had  remained  amid  sterile  rocks 


painfully  holding  themselves  on  the  defensive, 
and  who  had  before  them  two  hundred  thousand 
men  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  from  the  Em- 
pire and  Piedmont.  Bonaparte  attacked  that 
mass  with  scarcely  thirty  thousand  men,  and  in 
eleven  days  he  beat  it  five  times,  at  Montenotte, 
at  Millesimo,  at  Dego,  at  Vico,  at  Mondovi.  Then 
opening  the  gates  of  cities  with  one  hand,  while 
he  gained  battles  with  the  other,  he  seized  the 
fortresses  of  Coni,  Tortone,  Alexandria,  and  Ceva. 
In  eleven  days  the  Austrians  were  separated 
from,  the  Piedmontese;  Provera  was  taken,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia  obliged  to  sign  a  capitula- 
tion in  his  own  capital.  Then  Bonaparte  ad- 
vanced to  Upper  Italy,  and  divining  the  success 
to  come  by  the  past,  he  wrote  to  the  Directory  : 

"To-morrow  I  march  on  Beaulien.  I  shall 
oblige  him  to  repass  the  Po.  I  will  cross  imme- 
diately after  him ;  will  seize  Lombardy,  and  be- 
fore a  month  1  hope  to  be  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Tyrol,  make  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  with  it  to  carry  the  war  into  Ba- 
varia." 

Beaulien  is  pursued;  he  turns  back  in  vain  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  the  Po.  The  passage  is 
effected:  he  places  himself  under  shelter  behind 
the  walls  of  Lodi ;  a  combat  of  three  hours 
chases  him  from  it.  He  draws  up  in  battle  array 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adda,  defending  with  all 
his  artillery  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  which  he 
has  not  had  time  to  destroy.  The  French  army, 
in  serried  column,  precipitates  itself  upon  the 
bridge,  overturns  all  that  opposes  its  progress, 
scatters  the  Austrian  army,  and  continues  its 
march  on  the  way  over  its  body. 

Then  Pavia  submits,  Pizzighitone  and  Cre- 
mona falls,  the  Castle  of  Milan  opens  its  gates, 
the  King  of  Sardinia  signs  a  treaty  of  peace,  the 
Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena  follow  his  example, 
and  Beaulien  has  only  time  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Mantua. 

It  was  in  that  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena that  Bonaparte  gave  the  first  proof  of  his 
disinterestedness  in  refusing  four  millions  in 
gold,  which  the  commander  of  Est  offered  him 
in  the  name  of  his  brother,  and  which  Salicetti, 
commissary  of  the  Government  near  the  army, 
pressed  him  to  accept.  It  was  in  this  campaign 
that  he  received  the  popular  name,  which  in 
1815  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  France.  Be- 
hold the  occasion !  His  youth,  when  he  came 
to  take  command  of  the  army,  had  excited  some 
astonishment  in  the  minds  of  the  old  soldiers, 
so  much  so  that  they  resolved  to  confer  on  him 
themselves  the  inferior  titles  with  which  it  seemed 
to  them  the  Government  had  dispensed;  conse- 
quently, they  united,  after  each  battle,  in  giving 
him  a  title,  and  when  he  entered  the  camp  he 
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was  received  by  the  oldest  soldiers,  who  saluted 
him  by  his  new  title.  It  was  thus  that  he  was 
made  corporal  at  Lodi ;  hence  the  surname  little 
corporal,  which  remained  always  with  Napo- 
leon. 

In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte  halted  but  for 
an  instant,  and  in  that  halt  envy  attacked  him. 
The  Directory,  who  had  seen  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  a  soldier  the  revelation  of  a  statesman, 
feared  that  the  conqueror  would  constitute 
himself  the  arbiter  of  Italy,  and  prepared  to 
unite  Kellerman  with  him  in  command.  Bo- 
naparte learned  it  and  wrote:  "To  unite  Kel- 
lerman with  me  is  to  wish  every  thing  lost.  I 
can  not  willingly  serve  with  a  man  who  be- 
lieves himself  the  best  tactician  of  Europe;  be- 
sides, I  believe  that  one  bad  general  is  worth 
more  than  two  good  ones.  War  is  like  govern- 
ment— a  matter  of  tact." 


THE  TEARS  OF  GENIUS. 


BY    S  .     ADAMS     LEE, 


"Tliey  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song." 


GENIUS  seems  to  be  something  which  re- 
quires from  its  possessor  the  greatest  possi- 
ble sacrifice.  It  is  a  gift  which  Nature  bestows 
but  rarely  on  her  children  ;  and  when  she  does, 
she  frequently  withdraws  all  other  blessings. 
The  heart  endowed  with  this  inestimable  treas- 
ure must  too  often  beat  to  the  measure  of  sad- 
ness ;  and  the  spirit  lighted  by  this  divine  fire 
must  too  often  bend  to  the  burden  of  woe. 

Of  the  many  brilliant  characters  who,  meteor- 
like, have  illumined  the  world,  few  have  tasted 
the  real  sweets  of  existence  or  known  the  en- 
joyments commonly  meted  out  to  humbler  in- 
dividuals. 'T  is  true,  genius  creates  a  world  of 
its  own,  where  it  reigns  and  rules  with  unlimited 
power;  but  the  heart  is  so  constituted  that  fairy 
pleasures  of  this  ideal  world  will  not  long  sat- 
isfy its  cravings.  For  a  time  it  may  roam  in 
the  region-s  of  fancy  and  revel  in  the  delights 
of  imagination ;  but  it  will  return  from  its  wan- 
derings like  a  wearied  bird  from  a  long  flight, 
and  seek  a  repose  in  the  resting-place  of  earth. 
The  greatest  minds  that  can  exist  are  but  a 
mixed  essence — "  half  dust,  half  deity." 

Sometimes,  guided  and  governed  by  the  di- 
viner portion  of  their  nature,  they  soar  away 
into  the  loftiest  realms  of  thought,  and,  like  the 
lark,  breathe  out  their  soul's  music  at  the  very 
portals  of  heaven.  But,  alas !  the  meaner  im- 
pulses of  humanity  soon  lure  them  back  to  earth 
to  seek,  amid  its  lowly  scenes,  humbler  and  less 
holy  joys.     Thus,  with    a  strange  inconsistency 


of  character,  the  gifted  ofttimes  turn  from  their 
ennobling  visions  and  pursuits  to  fix  every 
thought  and  every  hope  upon  some  frail  and 
fleeting  treasure  of  the  heart,  which,  if  perchance 
they  lose,  they  mourn  with  a  bitterness  peculiar 
to  the  in.^pired  and  elevated  soul. 

But  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  sensitive  minds 
have  the  foible — if  foible  it  be — of  clinging  too 
fondly  to  earthly  blessings,  and  mourning  too 
deeply  over  their  loss;  for  many  a  noble  spirit 
would  else  slumber  on  unconscious  of  its  power, 
and  many  a  heart  beat  to  its  latest  day,  igno- 
rant of  the  inestimable  jewel  it  enshrined.  Ad- 
versity is  the  ordeal  which  tests  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  mind,  and  renders  all  its  shin- 
ing properties  more  brilliant  and  pure.  Genius, 
which  sometimes  sleeps  forgetful  of  its  high  des- 
tiny, is  ever  awakened  by  the  touch  of  sorrow, 
and  guided  by  the  same  power  to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  glorious  tasks. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  the  world  there 
have  been  many  instances  recorded  of  the  influ- 
ence misfortune  has  had  in  awakening  the  ener- 
gies of  the  human  mind.  This  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  regard  to  the  worshipers 
of  the  muse.  With  many  of  the  greatest  poets 
who  have  ever  existed  grief,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  has  been  the  hidden  but  powerful  agency 
that  urged  them  on  to  fame.  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  lives  of  some  of  these  and  see  if 
this  be  not  true. 

Dante,  the  brightest  luminary  in  the  heaven 
of  Italian  poetry,  furnishes  an  example.  His 
heart  was  early  touched  by  the  rude  hand  of  sor- 
row, and  the  response  was  a  strain  of  music  that 
win  linger  on  earth  forever !  In  his  boyish  days 
he  fixed  his  affections  on  the  fair  Beatrice,  whose 
name  he  has  rendered  as  immortal  as  his  works. 
That  love  colored  his  whole  existence,  for  death 
snatched  his  beautiful  away  in  the  Spring-time 
of  her  loveliness,  and  the  poet  was  ever  after  a 
mourner  for  her  loss.  But  he  bewailed  her  not 
with  tears — his  imperishable  lays  were  the  offer- 
ings he  laid  upon  her  tomb ;  and  though  she  had 
gone  to  the  grave  she  was  recalled  again  to  life, 
to  dwell  forever  in  the  fairy  and  beautiful  world 
of  her  boy-lover's  sublime  poetry.  Her  memory 
became  the  spirit  of  his  inspiration — the  subject 
of  his  daily  thoughts,  and  the  star  of  his  after- 
life. His  imagination  invested  the  loved  and  lost 
one  witli  the  attributes  of  divinity,  and  this 
apotheosis  was  approved  by  the  world.  Not 
only  in  his  own  mind,  but  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  bend  over  his  glowing  pages,  she  became  an 
immortal  goddess — the  holy  and  beautiful  spirit 
of  his  works!  Dante  had  other  troubles  besides 
the  loss  of  his  early  love.  The  party  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself,  and  with  which  he  had 
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performed  many  a  good  deed  for  his  country,  was 
conquered  by  an  opposing  power,  and  the  poet 
was  stripped  of  the  honors  he  had  gained,  ban- 
ished from  his  native  city,  and  condemned,  if  he 
ventured  within  its  bounds,  to  an  ignominious 
and  fearful  death.  Thus  deprived  of  domestic 
happiness,  deserted  by  fortune,  and  doomed  to 
wander  an  exile  from  his  native  city,  his  "  beloved 
and  beautiful  Florence,"  he  sought  in  his  divine 
art  that  consolation  denied  by  every  thing  else, 
and  gave  his  undivided  soul  to  the  spirit  of 
poesy.  It  was  then  that  he  produced  works 
which  surpassed  the  promise  of  his  happier  years, 
and  won  for  him  the  unfading  chaplet  of  fame. 

Milton,  the  bard  of  high  and  holy  themes,  is 
another  example.  While  the  light  of  prosperity 
beamed  around  him  his  mind,  though  towering 
high  above  its  fellows,  took  not  that  eagle  flight 
into  the  regions  of  thought  that  it  did  in  after- 
years  of  gloom.  When  misfortune  came  upon 
him  in  many  forms;  when  his  house  was  desola- 
ted by  repeated  losses  and  darkened  by  repeated 
troubles;  when  infirmity,  sickness,  and  blindness 
showered  their  accumulated  evils  upon  his  devot- 
ed head,  his  genius  then  shook  off  all  earthly 
trammels  and  soared  to  an  amazing  and  un- 
equaled  hight.  When  the  visible  world,  with  all 
its  beauties,  was  forever  shut  out  from  his  view, 
his  mental  vision  lifted  itself  from  earth  and 
sought  the  glories  of  heaven.  That  a  glimpse  of 
those  blessed  regions  was  granted  to  his  view  we 
may  not  doubt,  for  the  light  that  beams  upon  his 
page  is  surely  a  ray  from  celestial  worlds,  and 
the  holy  strains  that  vibrate  from  his  lyre  Bfre 
surely  borrowed  from  the  harmony  of  an  angel 
choir ! 

Another,  and  a  melancholy  example,  is  found 
in  the  singular  career  of  Byron.  His  first  lesson 
in  the  school  of  adversity  was  the  knowledge  of 
a  personal  defect,  which,  slight  as  it  was,  engen- 
dered a  morbid  sensibility  that  was  near  akin  to 
grief.  This  first  taught  him  to  rely  on  the  re- 
sources of  his  mind,  and  to  plume  his  spirit  for  a 
flight  into  the  realms  of  poetry.  But  not  till  he 
was  assailed  by  criticism,  and  his  haughty  spirit 
withered  beneath  the  lash  of  sarcastic  reproof, 
did  the  Promethean  spark  that  slumbered  in 
his  soul  kindle  into  a  flame  of  startling  and 
scorching  brilliancy.  But  even  then  the  deepest 
fountain  of  poetic  feeling  was  unruffled  and  un- 
awakened,  till  a  colder  and  keener  blast  of  sor- 
row swept  over  its  surface.  Not  till  his  home 
was  deserted,  hie  hearth  desolate,  and  his  heart 
the  ruined  receptacle  of  blighted  hopes  and  buried 
joys  did  he  breathe  forth  that  music  which  awed 
and  enchanted  the  world.  When  friends  forsook 
and  kindred  frowned ;  when 

"  Hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast;" 


when  the  deep,  passionate  love  of  his  noble  but 
erring  nature  was  cast  back  upon  his  aching 
heart;  when  the  cup  of  life  had  lost  every  sweet, 
then  did  he  strike  the  lyre  with  magic  power  and 
produce  that  melody  which  resounds  in  every 
land,  and  awakens  an  echo  in  every  heart. 

Shelley,    the   deeply-erring    but   highly-gifted 
child  of  song,  is  also  an  example.     He,  too,  was 
early  taught  in  the  severe  school  of  affliction,  and 
his  otherwise  tender  and  gentle  nature  borrowed 
from  grief  a  strength  and  elevation  of  thought 
which  gave  his  words  at  once  a  character  beauti- 
ful and  subHme.     With  a  heart  warmed  with  the 
kindest  feelings,  a  soul  alive  to  the  purest  senti- 
ments, and  a  mind  imbued  with  the  true  spirit 
of  genius,  he  was  indeed  worthy  to  be  loved  and 
admired  in  life,  and  honored  and  lamented  in 
death.     But,  alas !  he  had  a  dangerous  and,  as 
many  thought,  a  demoralizing  belief,  which  caused 
him  to  be  frowned  upon  by  the  good  and  persecu- 
ted by  the  bad,  till  he  who  loved  all  living  things, 
and  who  would  not  harm  the  lowliest  of  God's 
creatures,  was  looked  upon  as  a  monster  of  guilt 
and  wickedness.     Had   the  mistaken   and   mis- 
guided world  granted  him  that  clemency  which 
bis  sensitive  and  gentle  nature  required  and  de- 
served, might  he  not  have  been  won  from  the 
erring  creed  into  which  he  had  fallen  to  a  better 
and  juster  view  of  Divine  things?     His  false  be- 
lief was  the  only  shadow  which  rested  upon  the 
brightness  and  beauty  of  his  character,  and  that 
was  a  fault  to  be  punished  by  his  Creator  and 
not  by  his  fellow-men.     None  but  the  all-seeing 
Eye  could  penetrate  the  depths  of  that  strangely- 
constituted  heart  and  learn  what  was  in  truth  its 
feelings   and   belief;    and  none   but    the    Being 
of  infinite  wisdom   was  fitted  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  errors  he  alone  could  understand.     Do 
we  turn  from  the  light  and  warmth  of  the'sun, 
and  despise  its  genial  influence  because  there  are 
spots  upon  its  surface  ?    No,  we  forget  the  shadow 
that  rests  upon  its  brightness,  and  reverence  with 
cheerful  hearts  its  cheering  and  life-giving  power. 
Thus  should  the  world  have  forgotten  the  blem- 
ishes that  was  thought  to  sully  the  character  of 
Shelley,  and  remembered  only  the  better   and 
brighter  attributes  of  his  heart.     But  instead  of 
this,  he  was  censured  by  those  who  mistook  his 
principles,  and  condemned  by  those  who  knew 
him  not.    Banished  from  the  society  he  was  fitted 
to  adorn,  deserted  by  fortune,  whose  favors  his 
genius  should  have  won,  and  depressed  by  bodily 
pain  and  sickness,  he  was  well  prepared  to  "teach 
in  song"  what  he  had  learned  in  suiTering,  and 
to  decorate  his  lays  with  the  gems  of  thought 
which  he  had  gathered  from  the  stormy  waves 
of  grief.     Weary  of  scenes  where  he  had  known 
but  care  and  sorrow,  and  sick  of  the  world  that 
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had  used  him  so  ill,  he  retired,  with  one  fond  and 
faithful  friend,  to  a  calm  retreat  in  a  brighter  and 
more  genial  clime.  There,  with  her  whom  he  so 
beautifully  styles  his  "own  heart's  home,"  he 
passed  his  few  remaining  days,  and  devoted  his 
mind  to  the  pursuits  he  loved.  There,  beneath 
the  bright  sky  and  balmy  atmosphere — amid  the 
breath  of  flowers  and  the  music  of  the  gently- 
murmuring  Mediterranean,  he  gathered  those 
bright  fancies  and  beautiful  images  which  are  the 
true  attributes  of  poesy,  and  which  constitute  its 
greatest  charm.  There  he  wooed  and  worshiped 
the  muse,  who  disdained  not  to  lavish  upon  her 
zealous  votary  her  highest  and  most  precious 
favors;  and  there  he  penned  those  productions 
which  will  be  admired  so  long  as  one  spark  of 
poetic  feeling  lingers  in  human  hearts— produc- 
tions which  the  world  will  yet  learn  to  read,  as  a 
skillful  flower-gatherer  would  cull  his  fragrant 
treasures  from  a  wild  and  luxurious  garden,  se- 
lecting only  those  which  are  beautiful  in  hue  and 
grateful  in  perfume;  and  loving  them  not  the 
less  that  they  grow  amid  rank  and  pernicious 
weeds.  Ages  may  pass  away  before  the  works 
of  this  poet  are  fairly  and  fully  appreciated ;  but 
so  surely  as  the  morning  sun  dispels  the  shadows 
of  night,  the  step  of  advancing  time  will  dis- 
solve the  mist  of  prejudice  that  now  lingers 
around  his  name. 

Felicia  Hemans,  "the  sweet  song-bird  of  En- 
gland," also  claims  attention.  And  here  it  may 
be  as  well  to  remark  that  to  woman,  in  particu- 
lar, the  endowments  of  genius  have  too  often 
been  an  inheritance  of  pain.  Her  heart  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  love — so  formed  and  fashioned  for 
all  the  pure  and  gentle  delights  of  affection  that 
nothing  else  can  offer  it  the  same  amount  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  genius,  though  it  may  win  many 
other  things  besides — admiration,  praise,  friends, 
fame,  and  fortune,  it  can  never  by  its  own  power 
subdue  that  master  passion  to  its  will.  This  is 
the  reason  why  women  of  splendid  abilities  have 
so  often  turned  from  the  plaudits  of  a  multitude 
and  sighed  for  the  lot  of  some  lowly  but  well- 
loved  maiden.  Thus  Sappho,  whose  lays,  rich 
and  glowing  as  her  own  sunny  clime,  had  won 
for  her  such  wealth  of  fame,  cast  away  or  counted 
as  naught  all  the  honors  she  had  gained,  and  de- 
stroyed herself  because  she  could  not  command 
the  love  of  one  coveted  heart.  Thus  Prosperzia 
Rossi,  the  celebrated  female  sculptor  of  Bologna, 
slighted  and  despised  the  lofty  triumphs  acquired 
by  her  art,  and  died  in  consequence  of  an  unre- 
quited attachment.  Thus  Madame  de  Stael,  with 
her  great  endowments  of  mind,  was  heard  to  say 
she  would  willingly  resign  all  her  shining  talents, 
and  all  the  undying  fame  they  had  brought  her, 
for  the  poor  and  perishing  gift  of  personal  beauty. 


And  thus  highly-gifted  women,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  have  generally  been  the  least  successful 
in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  But  like  illustrious 
men,  they  travel  with  a  surer  step  to  fame  when 
their  way  lies  over  rugged  and  lovely  scenes. 
Adversity  is  to  their  hearts  what  a  stormy  blast 
is  to  a  bed  of  flowers — it  may  bend  and  bruise, 
and  sometimes  break  the  fragile  things,  but  it  is 
sure  to  call  out  all  the  sweet  and  delicate  perfume 
that  lies  hidden  in  their  depths  I 

Mrs.  Hemans  is  a  striking  proof  that 

"That  strength  is  born 
lu  the  deep  silence  of  long-suffering  hearts," 

and  her  tuneful  lays  tell  us  that  her  mind  must 
have  been  tried  in  the  fiery  ordeal  of  woe  ere  it 
could  have  produced  such  pure  and  unalloyed 
treasures.  We  know  not  the  exact  motive  of 
her  griefs,  yet  we  feel  that  she  sufi"ered  much,  for 
we  hear  in  every  tone  of  the  sacred  melody  she 
awakens  the  voice  of  a  sorrowful  though  resigned 
spirit.  In  all  her  productions  there  is  the  evi- 
dence of  a  heart  formed  for  happiness  and  de- 
serving the  highest  allotment  of  earthly  bliss, 
and  yet  how  difierent  was  her  lot  I  How  pecu- 
liarly sad  her  fate !  We  have  only  to  listen  to  a 
few  strains  of  her  heart-touching  music  to  know 
that  her  path  was  ever  darkened  by 

"A  shadow-tinging  thought 
"With  hues  too  deep  for  joy." 

Her  songs  are  like  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean 
shell,  pining  for  its  lost  home;  or  like  the  war- 
blings  of  the  prisoned  bird,  mourning  for  its  na- 
tive heaven.  Her  poetry  hallows  every  thing  it 
touches  with  beauty,  but  it  is  the  pensive  and 
almost  painful  beauty  of  an  Autumn  landscape. 
One  of  the  clouds,  and,  of  course,  one  of  the 
darkest  that  ever  lowered  upon  her  spirit,  was 
the  estrangement  of  her  husband  and  their  con- 
sequent separation.  Such  a  trial  would  almost 
wring  the  heart-blood  from  any  female  heart; 
then  how  severely  must  ?t  have  tortured  one  so 
sensitive,  so  gentle,  so  loving  as  hers?  It  was 
after  this  painful  event,  when  her  beloved  chil- 
dren were  worse  than  fatherless  and  she  more 
wretched  than  a  widow,  that  she  wedded  her 
soul  to  the  muse,  and  became  the  enchantress  of 
the  world.  Then,  when  the  sun  of  happiness  had 
set  forever — when  earthly  hopes  were  all  blighted 
and  earthly  aspirations  all  forgotten — the  eff"orts 
of  her  genius  acquired  a  character  more  lofty 
and  lovely,  and  her  music  caught  a  "wandering 
breath  of  that  high  melody,  whose  source  is  in 
heaven  and  whose  vibrations  are  eternal." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  examples 
that  could  be  given  to  show  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence which  misfortune  sometimes  exercises  over 
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the  human  heart;  and  now  the  question  arises, 
whether  these  gifted  beings  would  have  attained 
the  same  degree  of  excellence  in  their  vocation 
if  their  respective  careers  had  not  been  so  strik- 
ingly marked  by  the  desolating  effects  of  grief. 
It  appears  that  they  would  not,  for  we  have 
seen  that  not  one  of  these  persons  gave  the  en- 
tire energies  of  their  mind  to  the  divinity  they 
worshiped  till  the  ties  which  bound  them  to 
earth  and  its  enjoyments  were  nearly  all  sev- 
ered. Thus  they  merited  and  obtained  the  loft- 
iest triumphs  of  their  art.  This  will  induce  us 
to  believe,  what  is  really  the  case,  that  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  are  only  visible  in  the  season 
of  darkness,  the  best  and  brightest  attributes 
of  humanity  are  unseen  and  unknown  till  the 
hour  of  gloom.  The  pages  of  history  are  re- 
plete with  instances  which  prove  this  fact,  for 
we  there  learn  that  it  has  ever  been  in  disor- 
dered and  dangerous  eras  of  time  that  the  mas- 
ter-spirits of  the  world  have  arisen  to  perform 
their  glorious  deeds.  x\s  in  the  actual  world,  it 
is  even  from  lands  startled  by  the  loudest  din 
of  war,  that  the  voice  of  heroism  peals  forth  its 
loudest  tones,  so  in  the  moral  universe,  it  is 
even  from  hearts  shaken  by  the  severest  storm 
of  grief  that  the  voice  of  poesy  pours  forth  its 
highest  and  holiest  strains.  Were  it  not  so,  we 
might  be  disposed  to  imagine  that  the  gifted  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  have  been  too  severely 
tried;  but  as  it  is  we  almost  feel  that  "He  who 
ordereth  all  things  aright,"  has  in  this  particu- 
lar also  manifested  the  unerring  wisdom  of  his 
ways. 

LITTLE  BESSIE. 


BY     MARGARET    L.     LINPSAT. 


0  LITTLE,  darling,  dimpled  feet, 

To  tread  life's  path  you  've  just  begun, 

What  rough  and  thorny  ways  you  '11  meet, 
Ere  you  can  say  "the  race  is  won!" 

What  tears  will  fill  those  hazel  eyes, 

What  lines  of  care  will  mark  that  brow, 

What  bitter,  heart-felt  sighs  will  rise 
From  heart  that  knows  no  sorrow  now  ! 

0  pretty,  precious,  little  one, 

Could  I  but  take  you  in  my  arms 

And  wrap  you  up,  all  soft  and  warm, 
Shielding  you  there  from  rude  alarms, 

From  foes  without,  and  foes  within — 
For  worse  than  all  seem- these  to  me — 

From  every  thing  that  sbould  be  sin, 
How  proud  and  happy  would  I  be  ! 

But  no,  alone  life's  path  we  try, 

Though  it  be  lonely,  dark,  and  drear; 

"Alone!"  dear  child.     "Alone!"  say  I; 
No,  not  alone,  our  Savior  's  near. 


COLUMBIA. 


M.     ANDEB30N. 


Harp  of  Columbia,  proudly  wake — 

Sweet  lyre  of  freedom,  loose  thy  strings, 
Till  all  thy  hills  and  valleys  shake, 

And  all  the  broad,  blue  welkin  rings; 
Atlantic's  solemn,  surging  moan, 

Pacific's  blue,  responsive  lee, 
Blend  in  majestic  baritone, 

To  swell  the  psean  of  the  free. 
Chorus:  Wake,  wake,  wake. 

Unloose  tliy  trembling  stringa, 

Sweet  lyre  of  Liberty, 
Till  all  the  broad,  blue  welkin  rings 
The  pcean  of  the  free. 
Afloat  from  our  White  Mountain  steeps, 

And  o'er  Nevada's  golden  chains, 
The  ensign  of  our  glory  sweeps, 

The  eagle  of  our  country  reigns; 
Proud  bird,  bright  stripes,  and  stars  of  flame! 

At  home  the  guerdon  of  the  brave — 
Blest  Eegis  of  our  country's  name, 

By  every  shore,  on  every  wave. 
Chorus  :  Wake,  etc. 
Great  God !  who  hast  our  prowess  led, 

Still  may  our  white  sails  cloud  the  seas; 
Our  girdling  banner  still  o'erspread 

Our  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  leas; 
Undimmed  its  loved  stars  shining  o'er, 

On  Ashland  and  on  Marshfield  rest — 
Our  eagle-warder,  guard  the  shore 

That  keeps  the  sod  of  Vernon's  breast. 

Chorus:  Wake,  wake,  wake,  etc. 


TO  ANNIE. 


BY    JOHN    N.    IRISH, 


Sweet  pilgrim,  if  ever  the  brightness 

Should  fade  from  thy  passionless  skies, 
And  all  thy  heart-callings  for  Friendship 

Elicit  but  sullen  replies;. 
The  prize  that  thy  etforts  are  winning. 

Should  it  never  be  wholly  thy  own, 
And  near  ones  and  dear  ones  earth-weary 

Have  left  thee  to  struggle  alone: 

If  ever  thy  footsteps  should  falter 

In  climbing  life's  diSicult  hills, 
And  all  thy  worn  spirit  be  longing 

For  the  cold,  silent  current  that  chills, 
Remember  the  Being  who  loves  thee, 

With  a  love  that  is  "better  than  wine;" 
Reflect  that  beyond  the  dull  shadows 

Shines  a  light  that  shall  never  decline. 

There  's  balm  for  woe-wounded  immortals, 

Rich  draughts  for  the  thirsty  of  souls; 
Love  died  not  when  Eden's  leaves  withered; 

It  spans  the  weird  midnights  that  roll 
Their  mystical  burdens  upon  us; 

Peace  pipes  from  earth-clouds  evermore; 
A  calmness,  unbrokeji  forever, 

Awaits  when  the  battle  is  o'er. 
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THE  BIBLE  OF  THE  BASTILE. 
FROM  THE  FllENCII  OF  FELIX  BUNGENEB. 


BY     MKS.    JUIilA    M.    OLIN, 


[concluded.] 

BUT  Julian  was  already  beyond  these  pictures; 
he  had  changed  them  into  a  lamentable  alle- 
gory. The  captive  was  himself,  but  not  in  the 
walls  of  the  Bastile :  did  he  ever  remember  that 
he  was  there?  It  was  he,  the  eager  soul,  the  en- 
ergetic mind,  inclosed  in  this  world  in  the  midst 
of  obscurities,  to  be  dashing  at  each  step  against 
some  impassable  barrier.  It  was  he,  renouncing 
his  last  hopes ;  it  was  he,  not  thinking  but  to 
doubt,  not  feeling  but  to  suffer,  not  sleeping  for 
a  few  moments  but  to  find  in  waking  the  chain 
heavier  and  shorter.  It  was  he,  turning  in  the 
same  circle  like  the  prisoner  in  his  prison,  like 
the  animal  in  his  cage.  It  was  he,  ignorant  of 
the  fate  of  those  whom  he  saw  no  more  on  this 
earth,  and  not  even  knowing  whether  he  ought 
to  believe  them  far  or  near,  living  or  dead.  It 
was  he,  condemned  to  go  out  only  by  death  of 
this  earthly  prison,  and  to  find,  perhaps,  in  place 
of  another  sun  the  eternal  night  of  nothingness. 
And  not  to  have  after  all  between  the  sun  and 
one's  self  but  the  good  pleasure  of  a  single 
being !  And  to  say  and  to  repeat  to  one's  self 
during  a  whole  life  that  that  being  could  have 
with  a  word  spared  us  these  devouring  struggles; 
and  to  know  him  happy,  eternally  happy,  while 
we  fed  upon  our  miseries;  and — .  But  Julian 
paused ;  he  was  afraid  of  blaspheming  if  he 
accused  God  of  being  pleased  to  surround  us 
with  darkness,  and  he  feared  if  he  invoked  him 
to  invoke  only  a  word. 

Two  days  had  passed  in  these  thoughts  when 
Julian  suddenly  recollected  the  hiding-place  that 
he  had  been  told  by  Mirabeau  he  should  find 
in  his  room  near  the  door  behind  a  stone. 

He  looked  for  it.  All  the  stones  seemed  ex- 
actly joined  together.  No  one  rendered  a  hollower 
sound  than  the  others.  The  wall  was  covered 
with  inscriptions — inscriptions  of  every  kind. 
Resignation,  despair,  faith,  incredulity,  love,  hate 
had  marked  their  passage  under  these  vaults. 
But  the  names  were  every-where  effaced;  the 
prisoner  must  know  nothing  of  his  predecessors 
but  their  sufferings.  The  dates  had  also  disap- 
peared, as  if  time  even  itself  had  ceased  to  be, 
and  that  eternity  ought  alone  to  exist  in  this 
place.  An  inscription  engraved  with  a  firm 
hand — Hie  lacet  Anima  Mea — retained  Julian 
a  long  time.  Here  lies  my  soul!  A  soul 
killed — buried !  What  suffering  in  these  four 
words !  And  what  a  history,  he  thought,  that  a 
man  can  thus  sum  up! 
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But  an  idea  crossed  his  mind.  Perhaps  these 
words  signified  something  else.  He  remembered 
having  read  that  they  were  once  placed  upon 
the  stone  that  covered  the  treasure  of  a  miser. 
Here  in  this  hiding-place  it  was  scarcely  proba- 
ble that  it  could  be  a  jest^  but  the  sense  could 
be  analogous;  a  treasure,  no  matter  what,  might 
be  hidden  in  the  wall.  The  stone  offered  him 
no  hold.  In  vain  he  pushed  and  struck  it. 
At  last  he  observed  that  the  inscription  placed 
near  the  lower  edge  rather  designated  the  stone 
below.  This  in  effect,  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
push  it,  he  perceived  was  not  immovable,  but 
the  movement  was  weak,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  greatest  efforts,  did  not  increase.  Julian, 
feeling  that  the  resistance  was  in  the  center, 
applied  his  strength  only  to  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties. Then  the  stone  turned  on  itself.  A  sort 
of  hinge  held  it  by  the  middle  to  the  stone 
above  and  to  that  below. 

The  hiding-place  was  not  deep.  Julian  could 
see  forthwith  all  that  it  contained — a  book  and 
a  pencil  beside  it.  He  took  the  book.  It  was 
an  old  Bible  of  Saumur,  the  heritage,  without 
doubt,  of  a  Huguenot  prisoner.  The  pencil  had 
not  been  useless.  The  margins,  the  white  pages, 
often  even  the  interlines,  all  were  covered  with 
writing.  The  author  had  thrown  pell-mell  pious 
reflections,  theological  observations,  controver- 
sial, philological,  and  historical  remarks. 

But  Julian  perceived  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  that  the  first  pages  contained  a  sort  of 
journal.  It  was  at  first  a  family  record,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  Protestant  usage.  The  first 
lines  were  written  with  ink: 

"To-day,  June  16,  1680,  in  the  Church  of 
Charenton,  my  marriage  has  been  blessed  by 
Jean  Claude,  minister  in  said  Church,  who  has 
given  me  this  book,  admonishing  me  to  keep  it 
in  good  and  bad  fortune  in  remembrance  of 
this  day,  which  I  shall  do  by  the  grace  of  God. 

"  This  day,  August  18th,  of  the  same  year, 
has  been  my  installation  as  minister  in  the 
Church  of  Meaux,  which  I  have  promised  before 
my  Savior  faithfully  to  instruct  and  keep  in  all 
good  doctrine  and  holiness  of  life  as  long  as  the 
Savior  gives  me  to  do  it. 

"This  day,  August  27,  1681,  is  born  to  me  a 
daughter,  whom  may  God  bless! 

"This  day,  September  1,  1683,  is  born  to  me 
a  son,  whom  may  God  bless!  The  times  are 
hard.  They  say  that  the  king  is  still  more  rag- 
ing against  us.     May  God  turn  him  aside! 

"This  day,  July  5,  1684,  my  well-beloved 
mother  is  dead,  whom  God  would  receive  in 
peace  with  my  father !  I  take  to  my  home  my 
young  brother,  who  has  only  me  in  the  world. 

"  Yesterday   October  15,  1685,  was  given  the 
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edict  by  which  the  king  revokes  that  of  Nantes. 
The  ministers  must  leave  the  kingdom.  The 
Lord  will  teach  us  whether  we  ought  to  obey 
him. 

"  To-day,  May  7,  1686,  a  second  daughter  is 
born  to  me,  whom  may  God  bless !  The  Church 
is  under  the  cross.  There  is  pain  of  death  for 
those  ministers  who  shall  be  found  in  France. 
I  am  not  gone,  and  I  shall  not  go.  God  wishes 
me  in  his  field.  He  keeps  me  here  even  by  the 
voice  of  my  brother,  a  child  who  says  he  has 
no  fear,  and  that  he  wishes  to  devote  himself  to 
the  same  holy  ministry." 

Here  finishes  the  writing  of  the  pen.  The 
rest  was  less  laconic,  but  in  closely-written 
lines.  The  author  seemed  to  be  resigned  from 
the  beginning  never  to  have  other  paper. 

"  This  day,  July  13,  1688,  having  been  in  the 
Bastile  fourteen  months,  I  have  received  by  the 
goodness  of  God  this  book  by  a  jailer  whom 
they  had  won  over.  But  this  man  would  tell 
me  nothing.  I  have  been  all  day  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  book  to  see  if  there  is  noth- 
ing written  in  it,  and  I  am  sad  because  I  have 
foand  nothing.  As  if  there  was  not,  and  all  at 
length  the  good  Word  of  God.  Read,  to  begin, 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  where  there 
is,  '  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans.' 

"  May  15,  1689. — It  is  to-day  two  j^ears  since 
I  was  arrested.  I  thought  they  were  going  to 
condemn  me  as  they  had  done  several  others, 
who  have  had  the  joy  of  dying  for  the  Lord. 
But  it  appears  that  they  do  not  wish  these  ex- 
ecutions in  or  near  the  capital,  and  this  is  why 
they  put  me  in  this  castle,  telling  me  that  I 
should  go  out  when  I  would,  provided  that  I 
abjure.     Therefore  I  shall  die  here. 

"  If  I  could  only  have  some  news  of  my  wife, 
my  children,  and  my  brother!  But  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  them,  not  even  that  they 
are  living. 

"August  20th. — Found  in  my  room  a  hiding- 
place  that  one  of  my  predecessors  apparently 
had  begun  to  make;  he  had  even  procured  a 
piece  of  iron  which  makes  the  pivot.  For  two 
months  I  have  worked  to  enlarge  the  cavity, 
and  in  it  I  have  placed  my  Bible,  which  takes 
from  me  a  great  care,  as  I  was  always  trem- 
bling lest  it  should  be  discovered.  These  enemies 
of  God  know  not  that  I  am  no  longer  alone. 
Found  one  of  those  days  the  mark  that  my 
wife  had  -made  on  a  page  the  last  evening  that 
we  read  together.  I  have  wept  much,  but  the 
good  God  has  sustained  me. 

•"  NQvember  15th. — There  came  to  me  a  priest, 
whom  I  believed  to  be  a  bishop,  who  has  strong- 
ly and  subtilely  pressed  me  on  the  things  of 
faith.     He  spoke  with  great  authority  and  elo- 


quence of  words,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  sermon 
before  a  great  concourse  of  people  of  his  Church. 
God  enabled  me  to  answer  him  in  all  modesty 
and  yet  with  assurance,  so  that  he  could  not 
but  by  an  egregious  falsehood  say  that  I  had 
been  put  to  the  stand.  He  wished  always  to 
push  me  on  the  ground  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  which  is  a  device  of  Satan  to  bring 
poor  souls  to  receive  in  the  lump  all  that  it 
pleases  the  Church  to  teach ;  but  I  stopped  him 
always  on  the  things  in  which  she  has  violated 
or  set  aside  the  Word  of  God,  and  I  said  to 
him  that  he  must  begin  by  proving  to  me  that 
she  did  not,  without  which  his  great  demonstra- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  Church  would  be 
always  weak,  skillfully  as  he  might  arrange  it. 

"November  25th. — I  have  learned  that  this 
priest  was  the  famous  Bossuet.  God  be  praised 
that  I  did  not  know  it  the  day  that  he  came, 
for  I  would  have  been  in  a  fright  to  find  my- 
self with  so  great  a  prelate,  and  I  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  discoursed  as  I  had  done. 

"April  30,  1691. — It  seems  as  if  the  Church 
of  God  was  more  than  ever  under  the  cross. 
Those  who  remain  faithful  are  in  great  anguish 
and  persecution.  They  are  pillaged,  slain,  and 
sent  to  the  galleys.  Our  poor  provinces  of  the 
South  are  given  up  to  fire  and  sword.  Pagans 
could  not  do  more. 

"  May  20th. — M.  Bossuet  came  again,  but  God 
enabled  me  to  speak  to  him  even  more  reso- 
lutely than  the  first  time,  two  years  ago.  As 
he  wished  to  attack  me  once  more  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  I  told  him  that  there 
was  but  little  occasion  for  disputing  with  words, 
it  seemed  to  me,  when  they  were  resolved  as 
they  are  to  be  right  by  the  sword;  and  that 
I  knew  what  they  were  doing  to  our  poor 
flocks;  and  that  a  number  of  my  brethren  had 
already  perished  on  the  gallows  or  the  wheel; 
and  that  it  was  a  thing  very  cruel,  very  shame- 
ful, and  one  that  cried  aloud  to  God  that  Chris- 
tians, or  those  who  called  themselves  such, 
should  inflict  such  evils  upon  Christians.  I 
added  that  he  for  his  own  part  would  have 
to  answer  for  it  before  God,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  contributed  more  than  any  other  one  to 
enrage  the  king  against  us,  and  to  make  him 
believe  that  our  extermination  was  a  pious 
work.  He  left  greatly  confounded  and  in  anger, 
but  what  matters  that  to  me?  I  trust  in  this 
Word  which  he  would  give  me  as  proving  that 
his  is  the  true  Church,  and  which  has  only 
been  said  of  that  of  the  k'ue  worshipers  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  '  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.' 

"  November  \2th. — They  have  sent  me  another, 
so  gentle  and  winning  that  I  asked  him  at  once 
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if  he  were  not  M,  F6nelon,  which  seemed  to 
give  iiim  pleasure,  for  it  was  he.  He  began 
again  to  speak  to  me  more  gently  still,  so  that 
I  began  to  fear  that  I  would  not  have  the 
desire  to  reply,  and  I  went  at  once  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  Here  he  found  himself  as  much 
a  Papist  as  another.  All  that  he  had  said  till 
then  were  vain  phrases  from  a  charity  which 
came  from  the  depths  of  his  own  heart,  not 
from  his  Church.  A  Catholic,  however  charita- 
ble he  may  be,  can  yield  nothing  in  conscience; 
if  he  spare  us  severity  he  disobeys  the  Church, 
councils,  popes,  who  have  always  commanded 
that  rebels  like  us  should  know  neither  peace 
nor  truce,  and  who  have  always  approved  all 
the  cruelty  of  the  kings.  I  saw  that  M.  Fene- 
lon  winced  in  his  heart  at  this  hard  policy. 
He  showed  himself  touched  with  the  constancy 
that  God  has  given  me  in  this  captivity,  and  as 
he  went  out  of  my  cell  I  saw  that  he  was  going 
to  embrace  me.  But  he  restrained  himself,  and 
I  do  not  believe  he  will  come  again. 

"  October  13,  1702. — For  eleven  years  I  have 
written  nothing,  I  have  read  nothing.  They 
lodged  me  in  another  room,  and  the  book  re- 
mained here,  happily  hidden  away, 

"  I  thought  well  that  after  soft  words  would 
come  harsh  things.  When  they  saw  that  I 
would  not  submit  to  their  arguments  they  shut 
me  up  at  first  in  a  dungeon  so  horrible  and 
unwholesome  that  I  thought  no  man  could  live 
in  if  two  months.  I  was  there  six  weeks  or 
thereabouts ;  then  they  took  me  up  into  a  cell 
so  dark  and  small  that  it  was  almost  the  same 
thing,  except  that  one  could  live  in  it.  There 
I  remained  eleven  years  without  once  going  out 
of  it.  They  had  taken  me  out  before  to  go  to 
mass,  but  as  I  said  I  would  not  go  there  any 
more,  they  declared  that  I  should  go  out  no 
more  for  the  walk  in  the  court. 

"  No  one  in  these  eleven  years  has  come  to 
visit  me,  and  I  have  often  been  in  great  anguish, 
even  asking  God  to  take  me  out  of  the  world, 
which  is  a  great  sin.  But  he  has  given  me 
back  his  Word,  and  I  shall  be  strengthened. 

"I  know  nothing  of  my  wife  nor  of  my  poor 
children.  I  always  see  them  as  the  little  ones, 
and  I  have,  perhaps,  a  daughter  of  twenty 
years,  nay,  of  twenty-one.  Do  they  think  of 
me  and  pray  for  me  as  I  do  for  them?  If  I 
were  not  very  sure  to  find  them  again  in  para- 
dise I  should  have  w'ithered  away  with  regret. 
Every  time  that  I  have  spoken  of  them  they 
have  replied,  'Recant,'  for  Satan  knows  well 
that  if  I  could  have  been  tempted  it  would 
have  been  by  that.  Alas,  my  God!  they  have, 
perhaps,  been  educated,  my  poor  children,  in 
that  religion  the  enemy  of  the  Gospel  and  the 


persecutor  of  the  saints.  They  have,  perhaps, 
taught  them  to  curse  their  father.  .  .  ,  May 
God  take  away  from  me  this  thought,  for  it 
gives  me  too  much  pain!  And  my  brother,  my 
poor  brother,  who  wished  to  become  a  minister, 
what  have  they  done  with  him? 

"  May  10,  1704. — It  seems  that  our  poor  peo- 
ple have  tried  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  that 
they  are  fighting  in  the  Cevennes.  I  have 
always  preached  for  my  own  part  submission  to 
the  powers  that  be,  but  I  would  not  condemn 
my  brethren  under  the  cross,  for  it  may  be  that 
God  has  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  withstand 
tyrann3^  They  say  that  the  king  has  also  a 
great  war  in  Spain  and  elsewhere  with  the  En- 
glish. The  will  of  God  be  done!  I  would  not 
wish  evil  to  my  country,  and  yet  I  can  not 
help  wishing  the  deliverance  of  the  Church 
oppressed  by  the  wicked.  All  this  has  been 
going  on  for  two  years,  but  I  knew  nothing 
of  it. 

"April  12,  1709. — The  weather  has  been  ter- 
ribly cold,  of  which  I  thought  I  w^ould  die, 
although  they  gave  me  a  little  fire.  They  say 
that  many  people  are  dead,  and  that  the  crops 
are  lost.  The  hand  of  God  is  heavy  upon  this 
unhappy  kingdom.  This  Winter  I  have  grown 
very  old,  and,  in  fact,  I  shall  soon  be  fifty-four. 
Twenty-two  j'ears  have  I  been  in  the  Bastile. 

"  December,  1712. — They  say  that  the  king 
has  seen  almost  all  his  family  die.  God  avenges 
the  blood  and  the  tears  of  our  people.  But  I 
should  not  have  written  this  line.  God  alone 
knows  the  wherefore  of  his  designs. 

"July,  1714. — Blessed  be  God!  I  begin  to 
die  to  the  world.  If  they  should  come  to  tell 
me  that  they  were  going  to  release  me  I  should 
bQ  but  moderately  affected.  I  would  like  as 
Well  to  remain  here  a  little,  and  only  to  see 
in  the  heavens  those  who  were  my  family  on 
the  earth. 

"September,  1715. — The  king  is  dead.  Sev- 
entj'-two  years  he  has  reigned.  He  would 
wish,  perhaps,  now  to  exchange  his  burden  for 
mine.  They  say  that  the  new  king  is  only  five 
years  old,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is 
regent.  That  may  well  bring  changes.  .  .  . 
But  see  the  poor  human  heart.  I  said  I  was 
dead  to  the  world,  and  I  begin  to  talk  again 
of  hope. 

"January,  1716. — Hope  is  vain,  but,  thank 
God,  I  do  not  need  it.  Eesignation  has  com.e 
back  to  me,  and  more  entire  than  before.  I 
put  myself  again  body  and  soul  in  the  hands 
of  God.  They  tell  me  that  our  poor  Churches 
are  a  little  less  tormented  than  in  the  time  of 
the  late  king. 

"March,  1717. — A   young  man  came  to  see 
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me,  who  is  said  to  be  in  the  Bastile  for  some 
blunder  of  youth  and  authorship.  He  seemed 
to  have  great  pity  for  me,  but  not  so  much  for 
what  I  have  suffered  in  this  captivity  as  because 
I  am  decided  to  remain  in  it,  all  these  opinions, 
he  said,  being  vain  and  equally  indifferent  to 
men  of  intelligence.  But  he  soon  saw  that  I 
would  not  listen  to  such  words,  and  that  before 
confessing  that  error  and  truth  are  things  in- 
different, I  would  sooner  confess  that  light  and 
darkness  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  He 
showed  me  some  verses  of  a  book  that  he  had 
made  on  Henry  IV  and  the  Protestants  of  his 
time,  who  have  in  the  book,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
the  finest  part.  Although  it  is  only  justice,  I 
thanked  him  for  his  good-will  toward  lis  and 
our  fathers.  I  said  to  him  that  I  should  pray 
earnestly  to  God  for  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prise, and  that  he  should  not  himself  remain  in 
this  damnable  unbelief.  He  told  me  his  name; 
I  have  forgotten  it.  How  differently  they  write 
and  speak  from  my  time !  I  had  not  thought 
of  such  a  change.  I  have  kept  the  old  French 
of  my  Bible,  not  having  seen  nor  read  any 
thing  else  since  I  have  been  here.  I  saw  that 
I  made  the  impression  on  this  young  man  of 
a  man  of  another  age  and  almost  of  another 
world. 

"March,  1720. — I  have  been  several  times  ill, 
and  I  am  much  weakened.  Is  it  that  the  hour 
of  my  departure  is  at  hand?  I  have  scarcely 
strength  to  open  and  to  close  the  hiding-place, 
and  what  would  become  of  me  without  my 
book?  They  say  that  our  Churches  are  recov- 
ering strength  and  life.  I  know  well  that  God 
will  not  forsake  us  forever. 

"July,  1724. — I  do  not  know  how  I  still  live. 
Here  are  four  years  that  I  have  been  growing 
weaker,  and  the  lamp  is  ever  burning.  Oif^t 
would  say  that  the  prison  has  taught  me  to  live 
with  little  air  and  to  economize  life.  But  I  do 
not  believe,  notwithstanding,  that  it  will  be 
long. 

"  December,  1724. — Persecution  is  beginning 
again.  A  terrible  edict  has  been  published, 
that  the  governor  had  the  cruelty  to  bring  me. 
I  will  not  have  the  consolation  of  dying  know- 
ing my  brethren  to  be  in  peace.  The  will  of 
God  be  done ! 

"  May,  1725.— This  is  the  last  time,  probably, 
that  1  shall  write;  also,  there  is  no  more  space. 
My  hand  trembles,  and  I  c.an  scarcely  see.  I 
would  not  wish,  however,  not  to  have  been 
here.  God  has  kept  me  during  thirty-eight 
years  sheltered  from  the  dangers  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world;,  he  has  given  me  almost 
two-thirds  of  my  life  to  prepare  to  meet  his 
Christ.      I    feel   that   I   ought   to   pardon    more 


fully  than  I  have  done  those  who  have  been 
through  hate  of  the  Gospel  the  instruments  of 
his  mercy  toward  me.  But  I  ardently  desire  to 
pardon  them,  and  I  hope  that  God  will  not  call 
me  to  himself  without  having  taken  from  my 
heart  the  last  remains  of  gall  and  bitterness. 

"  May  God  be  with  my  children  and  my 
brother  if  they  live;  with  my  poor  wife  if  she 
does  not  already  await  me  near  him  !  It  is  now 
that  I  can  say  either  that  I  go  unto  her  or  that 
I  shall  not  await  her  a  long  time,  for  she  was 
nearly  my  own  age. 

"  May  God  pardon  me  finally,  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  all  my  sins,  for  I  know  well 
that  I  have  often  offended  him  1  It  has  taken 
me  a  long  t  me  to  learn  to  submit,  and  it  re- 
quired but  little  to  recall  the  old  man.  May 
God  of  his  great  goodness  keep  me  to  the  end, 
and  may  my  Savior  receive  me  1     Amen  I 

"June,  1725. — I  have  wished  to  see  my  Bible 
again.  But  I  can  no  longer  read  it,  and  I  can 
not  see  what  I  write.  Shall  I  have  strength  to 
conceal  it?  I  do  not  know.  To  whosoever  may 
find  it  peace  and  the  benediction  of  God  our 
Father  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior!  Here 
it  is — I  kiss  it — I  kiss  it  again — adieu — adieu — 
I  shall  no  more  read  the  Word — I  shall  hear 
it  even  from  the  mouth  of  God." 

These  last  words  were  scarcely  legible.  Tears 
had  flowed  on  the  trembling  and  badly-formed 
writing — the  last  regret  for  a  happiness  lost  by 
the  cruelty  of  men,  last  tears  of  the  just  in  the 
first  light  of  heaven. 

Those  of  Julian  had  also  bedewed  the  old 
book.  He  regretted  that  the  history  was  ended, 
and  he  had  sighed  after  the  end.  He  would  have 
begun  it  again,  but  he  dared  not,  as  if  he  feared 
to  condemn  to  thirty-eight  more  years  of  agony 
him  whom  he   had  just  seen  die  in  such  holy 

Then  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul  he  had  almost 
a  feeling  of  jealousy.  He,  floating  at  every 
breeze  on  the  waves  of  an  age  that  tormented 
him,  seemed  pitiful  before  these  thirty-eight 
3'ears  of  constancy  and  of  faith.  It  was  not  that 
he  felt  himself  incapable  of  encountering  if  need 
be  persecution  and  martyrdom;  but,  thought  he, 
and  that  was  the  great  want,  one  can  not  be  a 
martyr  at  will.  Martyr!  Of  what  should  he 
be?  He  had  tried  every  thing,  and  every  t^ing 
had  broken  in  his  hand.  Where  should  he  take 
a  cause  to  defend,  a  master  to  follow,  a  God 
who  should  become  his  life? 

What  completed  his  humiliation  was  the 
very  humility  of  the  man  whom  chance  had 
just  made  to  live  again  for  him.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  noisy  splendors  of  the  virtue  and 
the  wisdom    of   the   day!     Not   a   word    in    all 
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this  history  in  which  was  lurking  the  thought  of 
a  eulogy,  of  a  remembrance  even,  to  be  looked 
for  from  men.  The  author  had  written,  had 
suffered,  had  died  only  for  his  faith  and  his  God. 
He  had  not  written  even  his  name.  Was  it 
not  enough  that  God  knew  it?  Perhaps  he  had 
had  to  strengthen  himself  more  than  once  against 
the  harrowing  temptation  to  be  weak  and  to  be 
free;  but  of  all  these  struggles  and  of  all  these 
victories  not  one  word.  Victor,  he  gave  to  God 
all  the  glory  ;  vanquished,  he  would  have  believed 
himself  the  last  of  traitors.  It  was  the  faithful 
servant  who,  in  devoting  himself  even  unto 
death,  thought  he  was  doing  nothing  more  ex- 
traordinary than  if  he  were  attending  to  peace- 
able duties;  it  was  the  traveler,  who  walks  over 
the  thorns  as  over  the  flowers  straight  to  the 
end  of  his  journey. 

And  who  had  told  the  prisoner  of  the  Bastile 
of  this  goal?  Who  had  taught  him  not  to 
doubt  it  in  his  heart,  to  see  it  as  before  his 
eyes,  to  hold  it  as  a  prize  under  this  powerful 
and  imperturbable  gaze?  A  book,  that  which 
had  received  his  confidence,  that  which  he  still 
kissed  when  his  eyes  refused  to  read,  and  could^' 
only  weep;  that,  in  fine,  which  Julian  had  just 
found  under  this  epitaph  so  mysterious  and  so 
true. 

But  Julian  had  only  seen  the  Bible  till  then 
through  Catholic  superstitions,  the  mocking  laugh 
of  Voltaire,  or  the  \\m^  homage  of  Rousseau. 
This  book  that  the  unknown  martyr  had  called 
????/  soul,  the  man  of  1778  had  not  had  even  the 
thought  of  opening  beyond  several  pages  which 
related  to  him  the  Divine  power.  He  admired 
this  touching  history,  but  he  was  yet  incapable 
of  comprehending  that  it  could  become  his  own. 
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SOCIAL   INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE  OTHER  SEX. 


M 


Y  DEAR ,  Y'^our  excessive  care  to  make 


vour  mention  of  Mr. 


appear  accidental 


only,  while  it  provoked  a  smile,  also  warned 
me  that  your  parents  must  not  expect  always 
to  have  your  undivided  love.  It  suggested  to 
me,  too,  the  propriety  of  promptly  performing  a 
duty  that,  from  its  delicate  nature,  I  would  fain 
have  postponed,  but  which  involves  a  subject 
too  vitally  affecting  your  future  happiness  and 
welfare  to  be  omitted  from  a  father's  confiden- 
tial correspondence  with  his  daughter. 

To  say  that  it  will  cost  us  no  pang  to  feel 
that  we  have  a  rival  in  vour  affections  would 


be  to  profess  a  stoicism  we  do  not  feel.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  complain  of  aught  that  promotes 
our  child's  happiness  would  indicate  a  selfish- 
ness of  which  I  trust  we  are  both  incapable. 
All  that  we  ask  of  you  is,  that  in  such  an  im- 
portant matter  as  an  engagement  you  will  make 
no  decision  without  the  soberest  reflection,  de- 
vout and  earnest  prayer  for  Providential  guid- 
ance, and  frank  communication  and  consultation 
with  us.  You  will  not  find  that  either  of  us 
has  grown  skeptical  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  while 
we  can  give  you  the  benefit  of  some  knowledge 
of  men  gained  by  experience  and  observation. 
I  am  sure  I  need  not  say  that  the  tenderest 
regard  for  your  happiness  will  prompt  whatever 
counsels  we  may  give  you.  The  question  of 
parental  authority  and  filial  duty  in  such  mat- 
ters need  not  be  raised  between  us.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  would  countenance  the  atten- 
tions of  any  one  against  whom  we  could  urge 
reasonable  and  serious  objections,  and  I  am  sure 
we  should  not  force  upon  you  an  engagement  at 
variance  with  your  inclinations. 

You  have  too  much  good  sense  to  take  it  for 
granted,  as  many  young  women  seem  to  do,  that 
a  pleasant  acquaintance  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  other  sex  must  of  necessity  lead  to 
courtship  and  marriage.  This  mixing  up  of  love 
with  the  ordinary  associations  of  life  has  wrought 
serious  injury  to  young  people  of  both  sexes,  for 
it  has  in  a  great  degree  closed  up  the  avenues  to 
that  fuller  knowledge  of  each  other  so  important 
to  the  wise  choice  of  a  companion  for  life.  But 
it  is  especially  disadvantageous  to  your  owm  sex. 
It  is  certainly  as  important  to  a  woman  that 
she  marry  happily  as  it  is  to  a  man,  and  she 
should  have  no' less  favorable  opportunities  than 
he  of  judging  of  mental,  moral,  and  religious 
qualifications,  and  all  the  more  that  the  privilege 
of  choice  is  denied  to  her.  But  a  knowledge 
of  men  can  only  be  obtained  by  association  with 
them.  In  one  particular,  however,  you  have  an 
advantage  which,  discreetly  used,  may  increase 
your  opportunities  of  estimating  character  right- 
\y.  No  matter  how  marked  a  gentleman's  atten- 
tions to  you  may  be,  till  he  makes  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  love  you  have  a  right  to  consider 
them  only  as  the  ordinary  civilities  of  society, 
and  you  should  so  consider  them.  But  your 
quick  perception  in  such  matters  may  have  told 
you  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Y^'ou  can,  there- 
fore, set  about  the  careful  study  of  his  qualities 
and  inform  yourself  of  his  character.  Let  me, 
my  dear ,  impress  upon  you  that  no  true- 
hearted  woman  will  abuse  the  power  that  this 
advantage  gives  her.  When  she  detects  the 
rising  attachment  she  will  examine  closelv  her 
own  heart,  and  if  that  tells  her  that  she  can  not 
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reciprocate  such  an  aifection  she  will  endeavor 
by  her  carriage  toward  the  gentleman  to  save 
him  the  pain  and  mortification  of  a  refusal  of 
his  suit.  She  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
woman  who  would  lure  a  man  to  an  avowal  of 
a  love  that  she  could  not  reciprocate.  But  on 
such  points  your  own  goodness  of  heart,  and  the 
tact  natural  to  your  sex,  will  be  better  guides 
than  any  counsels  of  mine. 

Supposing  my  conjecture  about  Mr.  to 

be  correct,  I  assume  the  matter  to  be  just  this: 
You  suspect  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  make 
you  an  offer  of  his  hand,  but  the  grounds  of 
your  suspicion  are  yet  so  indefinite  that  you  do 
not  like  to  acknowledge  it  even  to  me,  I  will 
take  the  hint,  however,  and  act  upon  it.  My 
first  counsel  to  you  is,  that  you  closely  and 
deliberately  canvass  his  merits  before  your  affec- 
tions become  entangled  and  your  judgment  is 
warped  by  the  compliment  of  a  proposal.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  thoroughly  analyzing  all  the 
elements  of  his  character.  Ask  some  friend  in 
whom  you  have  confidence  to  institute  inquiries 
respecting  his  habits,  temper,  eto-.  Put  your 
feelings  and  prospects  aside,  and  make  your 
decision  on  the  merits  alone.  You  would  better 
never  marry  than  marry  unhappily.  Keep  this 
in  memory,  for  it  is  true.  And  it  is  also  true 
that  the  less  solicitude  you  encourage  in  that 
direction  the  more  likely  is  your  path  to  be 
opened  happily  before  you. 

I  know  but  little  of  Mr.  ,  but  shall  seek 

an  early  opportunity  of  knowing  more.  But 
mutually  dismissing  him  or  any  other  individual 
gentleman  from  our  thoughts,  let  me  ask  of  you, 
my  dear  daughter,  to  ponder  well  upon  the  step 
you  may  be  urged  to  take.  Whenever  a  gen- 
tleman asks  you  to  receive  him  as  an  accepted 
lover,  he  asks  you  to  live  with  him  till  death 
parts  you.  You  have,  then,  to  do  mainly  not 
with  his  public  character,  not  with  the  reputa- 
tion he  has  in  the  world,  but  with  what  he 
really  is,  with  w^hat  he  shows  himself  to  be  in 
the  privacy  of  home.  It  is  there  and  not  in 
society  that  you  have  to  live  with  him.  Need 
I  tell  you  that  no  amount  of  outward  show  or 
of  polite  attention  toward  yourself  in  public 
would  compensate  you  for  the  absence  of  innate 
worth,  for  the  lack  of  integrity  and  the  want 
of  that  loving  tenderness  that  finds  its  choicest 
field  in  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  hearth  ?  In 
my  judgment  the  question  ''what  has  he?"  is 
of  immeasurably  less  importance  than  the  one 
"whatt's  he?"  Wealth  can  not  make  a  fire- 
side happy  in  the  absence  of  love  and  virtue. 
But  these  can  make  home  an  Eden  where  there 
are  no  riches.  Money  may  augment  but  it  can 
not  create  happiness,  and  especially  the  happi- 


ness of  wedded  life.  That  rests  upon  another 
basis  altogether.  The  man  spoke  by  inspiration 
who  said,  "  Better  is  a  little  with  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  than  great  treasure  and  trouble  therewith. 
Better  a  dinner  of  herhs  where  love  is  than  a 
stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith." 

The  man  to  whom  you  could  happily  unite 
yourself  in  marriage  should  have  such  strong 
sense  as  to  secure  your  respect.  In  the  element 
of  mental  strength  he  should  be  at  least  your 
equal.  It  were  better  that  he  were  your  superior. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  no  happy  wedded  life  where  this  is  not  the 
case.  But  unquestionably  the  instances  are  rare. 
God's  order  is  that  the  wife  shall  have  the 
stronger  sense  of  the  husband  to  lean  upon  for 
counsel  and  guidance  as  she  has  his  stronger 
arm  to  look  to  for  protection  and  defense.  He 
should  also  have  good  moral  principles,  so  as 
to  command  your  confidence.  It  is  he  who  has 
to  mingle  with  the  w^orld,  to  defy  its  allure- 
ments, to  grapple  with  its  trials,  and  to  triumph 
over  its  temptations.  You  can  readily  conceive 
how  3^our  happiness  as  his  wife  would  be  marred 
could  you  not  send  him  forth  every  morning 
assured  that  whatever  misfortune  befall  him  he 
will  return  to  you  at  eventide  with  a  spotless 
soul  and  an  unstained  reputation.  He  should 
be  a  man,  too,  of  refined  tastes.  I  would  not 
lay  so  much  stress  upon  similarity  as  upon 
refinement  or  elevation  of  taste.  The  man  who 
possesses  this  is  a  gentleman  every-where  and 
at  all  times,  and  his  presence  will  make  home 
pleasant  and  recreative.  He  should  have  a 
naturally  good  temper.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  "  temper  is  every  thing,"  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  next  to  personal  religion  it  is  not 
the  best  guarantee  for  wedded  happiness.  Some 
have  placed  it  even  foremost  as  among  the 
qualities  desirable  in  a  husband.  This  I  can 
not  do.  I  could  not  advise  you  to  marry  even 
a  religious  man  whose  temper  was  naturally 
bad,  but  neither  could  I  counsel  you  to  link 
your  life  with  one  who,  possessing  all  the  qual- 
ities I  have  named,  yet  lacked  that  fear  of  the 
Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

You  will  notice,  my  dear  ,  that  I  have 

said  little  or  nothing  about  the  worldly  circum- 
stances of  the  man  who  may  seek  you  in  mar- 
riage. In  truth,  I  think  that  an  entirely  minor 
matter.  Let  him  be  a  man  of  good  common- 
sense,  of  sound  principles  and  industrious  habits, 
of  correct  and  pure  taste,  and  blessed  with  a 
good  temper  and  a  renewed  heart,  and  I  could 
unhesitatingly  trust  you  to  his  care  and  proteC' 
tion.  Encouraged  by  your  sympathy  and  co- 
operation, such  a  man  would  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and  command  a 
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respect  which   riches   could   not   gain    for  him. 
He    would    bring    happiness    home    with    him. 

Safer  far  would   iny  dear  's   welfare   be  in 

such  keeping  than  in  that  of  the  wealthiest 
man  living  without  those  qualities  which  I  have 
commended  to  you.  In  this  as  in  all  other 
matters  let  me  say,  "  Lean  not  to  tliinc  own 
understanding;  in  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him  and  lie  shall  direct  thy  steps." 
Your  affectionate  father. 


^aa^ 
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WHAT  mean  these  strange  foreshadowings, 
these  premonitions  of  pain  or  of  peace — 
the  deep  depressions  that  fall  on  our  soul,  we 
know  not  why — or,  more  wonderful  still,  the 
radiant  hours  of  rapturous  calm  that  compass 
us  sometimes  like  the  unexpected  breaking  on 
the  gray  horizon  of  a  dazzling  aurora? 

What  mean  they,  unless  it  be  that  the  sensi- 
tive soul  in  its  instinctive  outlookings  sees 
from  afar  the  waving  of  its  incoming  harvests 
of  sorrow  and  of  joy? 

Are  not  the  tides  of  gladness  that  set  in  on 
our  souls  now  and  then,  but  for  which  we  can 
not  account,  really  because  of  some  good  that  is 
being  wrought  for  us,  we  know  not  how  or 
where,  but  of  which  the  far-seeing  spirit  takes 
subtile  cognizance  and  lifts  itself  in  rejoicings  at 
which  we,  perhaps,  only  wonder? 

Do  we  not  sometimes  in  the  long,  still  after- 
noons of  the  half-sunny,  half-shadowy  days  that 
look  toward  the  Spring,  hear,  or  fancy  we  hear, 
breaking  from  the  silence  the  far  note  of  a  timid 
bird-song,  or  the  almost  undistinguishable  rip- 
ple of  running  water;  and  this,  though  we  know 
that  Winter  still  holds  all  the  streams,  and  that 
yet  through  the  frosty  air  has  come  no  waft  of 
adventurous  wing?  But  weeks  afterward  we 
wake  some  bright  morning  wishing  Spring  would 
come,  and  distinct,  as  we  listen,  comes  the  glad 
gurgle  of  a  free  mountain  stream,  and  in  the 
bare  apple-boughs  near  our  window  a  radiant 
robin  is  singing. 

Do  we  not  often  in  the  early  mornings,  long 
before  the  first  violets  have  ventured  to  unfold 
their  frail  purple  to  the  uninviting  air,  fancy 
that  we  catch  from  far  the  faint  breath  of  their 
fragrance,  and  go  searching,  perhaps,  the  moist 
banks  of  the  swollen  meadow  streams,  hoping, 
at  least,  some  bursting  buds  of  beauty,  though 
we  know  it  is  yet  many  days  too  early? 

But  by  and  by,  floating  up  from  the  meadow- 
land,  comes  the  breath  of  the  sweet  Mav  blooms. 


and  lo !  the  old  vision  of  the  violets  has  come 
real.  And  may  not  the  vigilant,  sensitive  soul 
secure  thus  the  certain  earnest  of  its  fate  and 
shrink  in  the  shadow  of  an  approaching  puin, 
or  grow  strangely  glad  before,  to  our  slower 
senses,  are  given  yet  any  tokens  of  its  dawning 
Summer? 

You  have  felt  this  in  the  progress  of  some 
friendships — the  most  beautiful  and  spiritual  of 
your  life,  doubtless — those  in  which  your  soul 
came  nearest  to  some  other,  where  mutual  trust 
was  most  perfect,  where  the  recognition  of  each 
other's  aims  and  interests  was  most  clear  and 
unmistakable.  Have  you  not,  after  some  of  the 
rarest  hours  in  the  life  of  such  a  friendship, 
when  you  have  been  most  fully  aware  of  its 
depth  and  richness,  been  burdened  with  an  un- 
accountable feeling  of  sadness  that  you  could 
not  be  rid  of,  that,  indeed,  never  in  all  the  joy 
of  your  communion  entirely  left  you?  Nothing 
more,  it  may  be,  than  the  dimness  of  a  shadow 
haunting  the  most  distant  border  of  your  radi- 
ant valley-land  of  peace;  yet  you  were  aware 
of  it  always,  less  palpable,  perhaps,  but  some- 
thing like  the  half-wakeful  consciousness — the 
faint  suspicion  of  evanescence  that  attends  oft- 
times  the  most  enraptured  visions  of  our  mid- 
night dreaming — the  imperceptible  mingling  of 
the  half-conscious  dread  of  waking  with  the 
clear  delight  of  the  dream.  And  this  dim,  un- 
recognized reality  was  the  soul's  warning  to 
you.     But  did  you  heed  it? 

Can  we  deliberately  put  away  from  us  that 
which  seems  dearest,  truest,  and  best  because 
of  the  burden  of  pain  that  we  know  we  must 
take  up  afterward?  Can  we  make  ourselves 
feel  thus  early  the  necessity  of  so  strange  a  self- 
denial?  Nay,  we  wait  for  the  agony.  The  law 
may  be  plain,  the  penalty  sure,  but  we  will  not 
escape  it  by  giving  up  the  very  life  and  riches 
of  the  soul  we  seek  to  save. 

While  there  is  still  sunshine  on  the  path  we 
will  wander  on,  even  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
yawning  darkness.  For  the  sake  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  few  drops  that  remain,  we  are  con- 
tent to  drain  all  the  depths  of  bitterness  that 
lie  beneath. 

And  so  there  comes  a  time  when,  in  the  in- 
terchange of  the  most  sacred  thoughts  you  ever 
trust  to  the  rudenesses  of  speech,  you  are  star- 
tled by  a  word  or  a  look,  even  less,  perhaps — a 
shadow  of  a  word  or  a  look — but,  whatever  itr 
be,  it  comes  to  you  like  a  new  revelation — a- 
note  of  irremediable  dissonance — and,  though' 
you  say  to  yourself  it  is  nothing,  and  you  feel 
that  it  is  nothing,  yet  from  the  imperceptible 
point  of  separation  the  divergence  of  two  souls 
so  closely  united  is  so  rapid  and  so  sure  that 
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before  you  acknowledge  to  yourself  the  possibil- 
ity of  distrust  the  chasm  between  you  is  too 
broad  even  to  be  bridged  over,  and  at  last  the 
midnight  truth,  dark,  inevitable,  descends  upon 
you,  that  your  friendship  is  dead,  and  well  you 
know  that  for  such  as  this  once  dead  there  can 
be  no  resurrection.  And  all  this  time  your 
soul  was  true  to  you.  Were  you  true  to  your 
soul?  Perhaps  so.  Knowing  all,  would  you 
choose  to  have  plucked  too  early  the  rare  re- 
splendence of  the  unblemished  flower  to  save 
yourself  now  the  mortal  bitterness  of  the  per- 
fected fruit? 

Is  there  not  sometimes  a  strange  sense  of 
fatality  attending  even  the  success  of  our  most 
cherished  plans,  but  which  in  our  ardor  we  fail 
to  recognize  as  the  foreshadowing  of  an  unpro- 
pitious  result?  Afterward  when  we  learn  the 
true  worth  of  what  we  so  eagerly  sought,  when 
the  coveted  treasure  turns  to  dust  in  our  grasp, 
we  see  what  it  all  meant,  but  only  too  late  to 
avail  us. 

In  some  of  our  deepest  disappointments  has 
there  not  been  a  secret  sense  of  joy,  a  some- 
thing that  lifted  us  above  despondency  and 
made'us  brave  to  bear  what  we  were  sure  could 
be  only  adverse  to  our  dearest  interests?  Why 
this  but  that  the  soul,  feeling  farther  into  the 
future,  and  looking  straight  on  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  blind  reason,  saw  more  truly  what 
was  best  for  us,  and  so,  catching  a  note  of  the 
joy  we  could  not  divine,  brought  back  this 
feeling  of  content  to  mingle  with  the  bitterness 
of  the  pain. 

You  know  how  often  your  soul  has  cried  out 
against  you  when  you  have  disregarded  your 
finer  impulses,  because  of  some  preestablished 
theory  or  the  restraint  of  some  barbarous  social 
custom,  when  you  have  satisfied  yourself  with 
unworthy  attainments  and  unworthy  utterances, 
and  when  you  have  cramped  and  fettered  your 
noblest  powers  under  the  suspicion  of  moral  im- 
provement. 

When  you  dared  not  obey  your  marvelous 
intuitions,  preferring  a  path  clearly  prescribed 
for  you  m  uncontradicted  creeds,  you  know  with 
what  Bad  reluctance  you  did  your  self-appointed 
worK,  ana,  very  IiKeiy,  blamed  yourself  in  that 
you  so  utterly  failed  to  find  delight  in  duty. 
But  afterward,  when  you  had  grown  in  the 
knowledge  of  yourself,  and  learned  to  be  truer 
to  your  highest  instincts,  yau  saw  clearly  how 
your  doubts  and  dearth  of  joy  were  but  the 
soul's  anticipation  of  its  own  mutilation  and  loss. 

Subtile,  sensitive,  far-seeing,  divinely-appointed 
as  our  informer  and  leader,  what  wonder  that 
the  far-reaching  shadows  of  on-coming  sufferings 
should  envelop  it,  or  that  it  should  take  up  so 


early  sometimes  the  paean  of  its  triumph,  while 
we  are  climbing  still  uncertainly,  heedful  only 
of  the  dull  voices  of  complaining  or  despondency 
rising  close  about  us? 

You  know  the  story  of  the  white-winged  bird 
that  went  before  the  bewildered  pilgrim  in  his 
desert  journey,  fluttering  backward  to  warn 
him  of  the  coming  of  every  deadly  blast,  and 
leading  with  unerring  instinct  to  every  oasis  of 
refreshing  and  rest.  So,  left  unblinded  and  un- 
fettered, is  to  us  our  unmistaking  soul  a  very 
white-winged  herald,  faithfully  guiding  into 
safest  and  serenest  pathways ;  obediently  fol- 
lowed, leading  unerringly  on  to  the  long-sought 
peaceful  Mecca  of  our  worship  and  repose. 


BECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  DEAF  AND 
DUMB  TEACHER. 


BT    JOE,    THE    JERSEY    MtTTE, 


MY  boy,  Charles  Royal,  now  that  he  is  dead 
and  gone,  I  feel  justified  in  taking  liber- 
ties with  his  name  in  the  story  I  am  now 
about  to  recount.  This  boy,  I  say,  was,  in 
truth,  the  most  remarkable  pupil  I  ever  had. 
He  was  a  semi-mute,  having  lost  his  hearing  in 
his  fourth  year,  and  could  utter  a  number  of 
words.  Before  he  came  to  my  school  he  had 
for  several  years  worked  in  a  factory,  and, 
"poor  dummy"  as  he  was,  had  always  sent  his 
earnings  to  his  poor  widowed  mother.  Well- 
formed,  intelligent,  and  generous  to  a  fault,  he 
was  a  favorite  with  all  the  school.  To  see  the 
boys,  little  and  big,  huddling  about  him,  one 
would  imagine  that  he  reigned  "sole  and  undis- 
puted "  master  of  their  hearts. 

He  was  a  wag  in  his  little  way.  He  pos- 
sessed a  vein  of  humor  rich,  luxurious,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  dull  wits,  quite  edifying.  He  used 
to  shake  my  sides  with  laughter  by  portraying 
on  his  fingers  the  foibles  and  vices  of  the  world, 
to  which  his  eye  instead  of  his  ear  was  alive. 
His  wit  was  ardent,  insatiable,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  often  troublesome;  but  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection  were  prodigious  for  a 
boy.  Can  not  some  publisher  issue  the  say- 
ings of  my  young  friend  in  book  form  for  the 
benefit  of  boys  of  a  larger  growth?  It  is  for 
the  good  of  "  Young  America "  in  particular 
that  I  record  the  sayings  of  my  boy  Charles: 

"The  Christians  of  our  day,  I  regret  to  state, 
constitute  the  largest  proportion  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  desperate  attempts  to  accumu- 
late property.  Why  do  so  many  Christians 
object  to  giving  their  children  in  marriage  to 
the  children  of  God  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  poor  in  purse?     I  think  it  strange  that 
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so  large  a  proportion  of  Christians  should  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  become  brokers  and 
bankers,  seeing  that  the  Bible  declares  the  '  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.'  One  of  the 
most  grievous  results  of  the  employment  in 
which  they  are  engaged  is  indili'erence  to  the 
suflerings  of  the  poverty-stricken  ones  of  earth. 
"  I  have  seen  many  a  Christian  pass  by  a 
pale-looking,  diseased  man  without  so  much  as 
speaking  to  him  or  taking  the  least  interest  in 
his  case.  All  they  did  was  simply  to  look  upon 
him  and  then  pass  on.  What  causes  so  much 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  pray? 
White  slavery — I  mean  the  slavery  of  girls 
who  ply  the  needle  from  morning  till  night  for 
a  scanty  pittance — this  kind  of  slavery,  I  say, 
is  entirely  overlooked  in  a  community  of  Chris- 
tian men  and  wom.en  created  equal.  What  puts 
60  many  Christians  out  of  humor  with  their 
worldly  neighbors?  Can  not  they  forgive  and 
forget  the  past?  Can  not  they  so  live  that  their 
enemies  may  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
superior  purity  of  their  religion?  I  have  known 
some  instances  of  Christians  refusing  to  come 
over  and  make  up  with  their  enemies  on  their 
death-bed.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  From 
what  I  have  seen  in  the  moral  world  it  would 
seem  that  the  '  pure  religion  and  nndefiled '  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  understood  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  Christians  of  the  present  clay.  The 
Christian,  as  I,  poor  school-boy,  understand  by 
the  term,  is  one  who  always  strives  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world,  and  also  to 
conform  to  the  nature  of  a  little  child.  No  man, 
I  declare  upon  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  can 
hope  to  go  to  heaven  except  when  he  becomes 
like  a  child.  Little  children  can  not  devilize 
themselves,  for  they  know  no  evil.  'Of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  To  be  a  Christian 
only  in  name  is  worse  than  blasphemy.  If  any 
person  wishes  to  be  a  Christian  he  must  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  Let  both  saint  and  sin- 
ner have  a  babv.  A  babv  is  but  a  mepsen2:er 
of  the  hidden  glories  of  heaven.  Bv  lookinsf  at 
the  smiles  vrhich  play  hide  and  seek  about  its 
innocent  face,  we  can  learn  to  love  our  Heavenly 
Father.  '  Yerily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be 
converted  and  become  as  little  children  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whoso- 
ever, therefore,  shall  humble  himself  as  this  lit- 
tle child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  I 
of  heaven.  And  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  j 
little  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me.  But  \ 
whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  i 
believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  i 
millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  that 
he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.' 
St.   Matthew,    chapter   xviii,  verses   3,  4,   5,   6.  ' 


Let,  then,  every  Christian  become  a  parent, 
and  learn  of  his  ofl'spring  to  be  humble  and 
harmless. 

"  Many  a  Christian  family  refuses  to  take 
religious  newspapers,  yet  take  Sunday  ones. 
The  first-day  papers,  generally  speaking,  con- 
tain matter  which  to  read  is  to  destroy  the 
soul.  AVhy  do  not  the  publishers  of  religious 
papers  pervert  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
first-day  ones  by  dating  their  own  papers  Sun- 
day instead  of  week-day,  and  publishing  them 
on  Saturday  afternoon  in  time  for  circulation, 
so  as  to  enable  both  saint  and  sinner  to  i^ad 
them  on  the  Lord's  day?  If  I  were  to  publish 
a  religious  newspaper,  which  I  greatly  fear  I 
never  shall  do,  my  plan  would  be  tliis: 

THE  SUNDAY  READER: 

A  SUNDAY  PAPER,  DESIGNED    FOR  SABBATH    READING. 
StNDAT,   HA¥  6,  1863. 

Published  every  Saturday  Afternoon  for  circulation. 

"Such  a  step  would,  no  doubt,  result  in  im- 
mense good  to  the  community.  Who  will  take 
the  matter  in  hand?  ^Vhy  is  it  that  the  relig- 
ious papers  are  published  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  instead  of  Saturday,  on  which  latter 
day  the  latest  news  would  be  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  so  counteract  the  influence  Sun- 
day papers  exert  for  evil?  If  a  religious  or,  if 
you  please,  Christian  paper  were  published  and 
circulated  on  Saturday  evening  instead  of 
Wednesday  or  Thursday,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  depriving  Sunday  papers  of  the  patron- 
age of  a  news-loving  people,  and  elevating  the 
public  taste  to  the  standard  of  purity.  Many 
persons — such  is  the  force  of  character — buy 
Sunday  papers  as  they  go  to  church  in  their 
desire  to  know  the  latest  news.  The  publishers 
of  Sunday  papers  make  their  account  of  the 
public  taste  in  such  matters — they  hiow  their 
business.  If  religious  papers,  though  they  are 
dated  Sunday  the  same  as  first-day  papers,  are 
published  on  Saturday  evening  in  time  for  cir- 
culation they  will  prevent  people  from  taking 
Sunday  papers  at  second  hand.  Religious  papers 
to  be  published  on  Saturday  evening  must  nec- 
essarily contain  all  the  news  upon  which  first- 
day  papers  depend  for  their  subsistence,  and  the 
plan  here  recommended,  if  carried  out,  would 
drive  all  the  first-day  journals  from  the  land." 

Here  are  the  ideas  of  my  extraordinary  pupil, 
as  expressed  in  signs  by  himself  I  scarcely 
need  say  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  word- 
ing of  them.  The  sign  language  is,  of  necessity, 
independent  of  words  and  of  their  grammatical 
arrangement.  The  passages  which  my  scholar 
quoted  from  the  Bible  he  remembered,  not  word 
for  word,  for   he  had   then  but  recently  com- 
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menced  learning  the  vocabulary,  but  from  a 
certain  association  of  ideas. 

His  reflections  upon  men  I  may  be  permitted 
to  record  by  way  of  illustrating  his  insight  into 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature :  A  rich  boy, 
said  he,  can  afford  to  ride  instead  of  walking;  a 
poor  boy  is  obliged  to  walk.  A  rich  girl  is 
famous  at  the  shortest  notice;  a  poor  one  is 
scarcely  known  beyond  the  circle  of  her  rela- 
tives, A  rich  man  can  afford  to  go  all  over  the 
globe;  a  poor  one  can  not  see  beyond  his  coun- 
try. A  rich  woman  can  marry  whomsoever  she 
likes,  and  can  also  marry  when  she  pleases ;  a 
poor  woman  must  wait.  A  rich  baby  can  afford 
to  ride  in  a  coach  and  four;  a  poor  infant  must 
be  confined  to  the  kitchen.  A  rich  old  man  can 
marry  a  young  beauty ;  it  is  difficult  for  a  poor 
old  man  to  marry  a  young  girl.  Rich  people 
command  every  thing;  poor  folks  want  many 
things.  Rich  rogues  are  respected  and  their 
society  is  courted ;  poor  rogues  are  despised  and 
cut  off  from  society.  Rich  women  are  wor- 
shiped, let  them  be  ever  so  ugly;  ugly  poor 
women  are  subject  to  the  sneers  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Rich  persons  sin  in  certain  particulars 
with  impunity ;  poor  persons  can  not  sin  in 
those  particulars  with  impunity.  The  rich  could 
excel  in  morality  with  a  little  effort;  the  poor 
can  not  attain  to  purity  of  heart  without  daily 
prayer  and  close  watching.  The  rich  could  do 
an  immense  amount  of  good  in  this  world;  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  poor  is  necessarily 
limited.  The  rich  can  fill,  if  they  please,  the 
world  with  villages  and  cities;  the  poor  are 
obliged  to  work  for  the  poor. 

Charles  Royal  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  magic,  having  acquired  the  art  from 
the  celebrated  Anderson.  Scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  his  entertaining  his  school-mates  with 
exhibitions  of  his  skill  in  sorcery.  Neither 
teacher  nor  pupil  could  make  out  his  tricks. 

He  used  frequently  to  tell  his  companions  in 
a  jesting  manner  that  he  was  death-proof — a 
word  which  he  invented.  0,  how  little  he  im- 
agined that  the  grim  monster  had  already 
marked  him  for  his  victim!  In  the  Winter  of 
1860  he  was  making  preparations  to  celebrate 
Christmas  at  the  school.  He  went  home,  as  he 
said,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  holiday's  en- 
tertainment. He  did  not,  however,  return  to 
the  school  for  two  weeks.  One  morning  my 
scholars  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  any  thing  of 
Charles  Royal.  On  my  answering  in  the  nega- 
tive they  handed  me  a  morning  newspaper, 
pointing  to  the  column  on  "  Died,"  in  which  I 
read:  "  Died,  yesterday  morning,  at  the  residence 
of  his  mother,  Charles  Ro/al,  of  typhoid  fever, 
aged years." 


COMFORT. 


BT     MBS.     EMILY     HUNTINGTON     MILLEB. 


Now  drop  the  curtain,  tender  heart, 
The  night  is  gray  and  chill; 

The  little  grave  is  bare  to  see 
Upon  the  wind-swept  hill. 

All  day  your  eyes  have  lingered  there. 
With  grief  no  tear  might  tell; 

Now  leave  the  darling  to  her  rest — 
The  angels  guard  it  well. 

Do  you  remember  one  sweet  day, 
When  daisies  last  were  white. 

And  cowslips  held  their  cups  of  gold 
Wide  open  to  the  light. 

We  wandered  to  the  dim  old  woods, 

Close  folding  in  our  grasp 
Those  little  hands  that  even  then 

Were  slipping  from  our  clasp ; 

Trusting  the  odors  from  the  pines 

And  pale  arbutus  flowers 
Might  wake  some  pulse  of  fresher  life 

In  that  frail  bud  of  ours? 

0,  rare  it  was  along  the  slope 

To  watch  the  shadows  run 
O'er  young  grass  leaning  to  the  wind 

And  bright'ning  in  the  sun; 
And  sweet  to  see  above  our  heads 

The  sunny  breaks  of  blue, 
A  shifting  vault  of  cloud  and  light 

With  bird-songs  dropping  through. 

But  sweeter  far  to  watch  the  child 

With  softly-radiant  eyes. 
As  if  her  soul  looked  forth  to  view 

The  sunshine  and  the  skies. 
And  folding  oft  her  waxen  palms. 

We  heard  her  murmur  low, 
"  I  thank  thee,  God,  for  this  sweet  day 

That  makes  the  blossoms  blow." 

I  think,  dear  love,  that  God,  who  knew 

How  sad  our  hearts  would  be, 
Had  whispered  to  the  little  child 

To  comfort  you  and  me. 
Let  's  lift  to  him  our  empty  hands 

Since  he  hath  made  them  so, 
And  thank  him  for  the  few  sweet  days 

That  made  our  blossoms  blow. 

And  in  our  dreams  perchance  our  souls 

Will  see  the  child  we  love. 
Where  heaven's  eternal  sunshine  gilds 

The  meadow-lands  above. 


ON"  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MINISTER. 


BY     B  E  V  .     W  .     T,  E  A  S  K  . 


LiviNa,  his  tongue  was  eloquent  to  win 

The  thoughtless  sinner  to  the  Christian  faith 

And  now  at  rest,  the  sacred  vail  within. 
All  but  himself  lament  his  early  death. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  EDITH  STEARNS, 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  EDITH  STEARNS. 
A  STOKY  OF  THE  TIMES. 


BY     VIKOINIA     Y  .    T0WN8END. 


SHE  looks  pretty  this  morning,  Ben,  does  n't 
she?" 

"As  the  roses  she  's  just  gathered.  I  wish  I 
had  such  a  sister,  Marston." 

"  She  's  a  treasure,"  added  the  first  speaker, 
breaking  a  branch  of  honeysuckle  from  the  vine 
which  circled  the  front  pillars  of  the  veranda 
where  the  two  young  men  stood  talking  in  the 
light  and  fragrance  of  the  new  June  morning. 

"  I  always  look  at  Edith  with  a  wonder 
whether  the  life  before  her  will  be  as  fair  and 
free  from  storms  as  it  has  been  thus  far.     She  's 

'  Lain  in  the  roses  and  fed  on  the  lilies  of  life,' 

Ben,  and  she  do  n't  know  the  meaning  of  sor- 
row, or  discipline,  or  trial,  and  could  n't  bear 
them  any  better  than  birds  or  flowers  can 
Winter  storms.  Poor  child !  I  hope  they  '11 
never  fall  on  her,"  and  the  speaker  shook  daint- 
ily the  drops  of  dew  from  the  flagons  of  honey- 
suckle. 

"  I  hope  not,  Marston,  and  yet — " 

The  speaker  paused,  and  a  sudden  thought- 
fulness  and  gravity  fell  upon  his  face. 

"What?" 

"  I  was  thinking  how  often  these  fine,  sensi- 
tive natures  like  your  sister's,  tenderly  sheltered 
from  every  storm,  and  nurtured  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  luxury  and  human  love,  prove  their 
moral  fiber  when  the  real  trials  of  life  come 
down  on  them ;  how  bravely  they  can  bend 
without  breaking;  how  they  can  bear,  and  do, 
and  suffer  for  duty's  sake." 

The  young  brother  looked  with  tender  solici- 
tude on  his  sister  as  she  came  up  the  morning 
walk  with  a  cluster  of  rare  blossoms  in  her 
hands — crimson  tulips  and  white  roses,  with  a 
little  spray  of  mignonette. 

"  Little  Edith,  I  'm  afraid  she  'd  break  before 
she  'd  bend.  She  has  n't  any  more  notion  than 
a  baby  of  the  dark,  hard  side  of  life,  and  con- 
sequently no  resistance  to  offer  to  it." 

"The  power  comes  with  the  need." 

"  What  's  that  you  're  saying  about  me?" 
asked  a  fine,  sweet  voice,  adding  itself  to  the 
speakers. 

"  Nothing  bad,  Edith,"  said  her  brother,  pull- 
ing a  stray  lock  of  the  brown  hair  which  had 
escaped  from  the  coil  at  the  back  of  the  girl's 
head.  "  What  have  you  been  out  among  the 
flowers  so  early  for?" 

"  I  wanted  some  specimens  for  analyzing." 

"What   a   little    botanist    you    always   were. 


Edith !  Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to 
wheedle  and  coax  me  off  into  the  meadows  to 
find  you  the  first  May  flowers  and  dandelions?" 

"  I  remember,"  the  light  of  the  old  memory 
making  sweeter  the  smile.  "And  how  sadly 
you  used  to  bother  me  chasing  squirrels  and 
butterflies  instead  of  searching  diligently  for  the 
specimens  I  wanted  to  gather  for  my  herba- 
rium." 

"  If  I  had  been  there  I  should  certainly  never 
have  allowed  you  to  be  treated  in  such  fash- 
ion," and  Benjamin  Hurst  looked  at  the  fair 
sister  of  his  friend  with  a  new  interest. 

"  Thank  you.  But  my  curiosity  has  n't  been 
appeased  yet.  You  have  n't  told  me  what  you 
were  saying  about  me." 

"Nothing,  little  Edith,"  said  her  brother, 
unconsciously  using  the  adjective  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  in  her  childhood  and  his, 
"  only  Ben  and  I  were  wondering  whether  you  'd 
ever  have  any  thing  harder  to  do  than  pick  flow- 
ers and  chase  singing  birds  through  all  your 
life." 

"And  you  thought,  I  know  you  did,  both  of 
you,  that  I  was  good  for  nothing  higher  or  bet- 
ter than  this,"  and  over  the  bright  sweetness 
of  the  speaker's  face  there  came  a  little  shadow 
of  thonghtfulness. 

"  Not  exactly  that.  Ben  here  took  your  part, 
and  insisted  there  was  real  tough  moral  fiber  in 
such  fine,  sensitive  natures  as  yours,  and  that 
when  the  storms  beat  and  the  winds  blow  over 
you — which  Heaven  forbid  they  ever  should! — 
you  'd  meet  them  like  a  true  woman — brave  and 
hopeful  to  the  end." 

The  girl  turned  her  face,  touched  and  radiant, 
toward  the  young  man. 

"  I  thank  you,"  she  said,  "  for  believing  that 
which  is  best  and  truest  of  me;  and  when  the 
trial  comes,  if  it  ever  does,  I  shall  remember 
your  prophecy  and  try  to  live  it." 

"  Come,"  said  Marston  Stearns,  "  I  shall  grow 
superstitious,  and  fancy  some  evil  fate  is  going 
to  befall  us  if  you  go  on  in  this  fashion.  Let 's 
have  a  row  out  on  the  river  before  dinner, 
Ben." 

"  I  am  ready  for  it,"  taking  up  the  straw  hat 
which  lay  on  the  window-sill. 

"Edith,  won't  you  go?"  said  her  brother. 
"Ben  and  I  will  help  you  analyze  the  flowers, 
and  as  for  future  troubles  let  them  go,  little 
sister.  You  've  got  a  brother's  right  arm  to 
shield  you,  and  a  brother's  strong  heart  to 
nestle  into  when  they  come." 

Speaking  these  words,  Marston  Stearns  slipped 
his  arm  around  his  sister's  waist  and  looked 
down  with  proud  fondness  upon  her. 

And    Edith   Stearns    answered    her  brother's 
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look  with  one  equally  fond,  but  one  that  touched 
on  several  feelings. 

"  I  shall  come  and  nestle  there,  Marston ;  but 
for  all  that  I  'm  braver  and  stronger  than  j^ou 
think  for." 

He  laughed,  and  shook  his  head,  and  pinched 
the  girl's  cheek. 

"  May  you  never  have  the  chance  to  prove 
your  words  true  nor  mine  false!"  he  said,  and 
she  ran  off  for  her  bonnet. 

Marston  and  Edith  were  the  only  son  and 
daughter  of  Geoffrey  Stearns.  He  was  now  an 
old,  retired  merchant,  a  stately,  urbane  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  the  fondest  and  most  in- 
dulgent of  fathers. 

Edith  was  his  idol.  Her  mother  had  died 
before  she  could  remember,  but  the  golden-haired 
child  had  the  sweet  face  which  lay  under  the 
Summer  violets,  and  therefore  it  was  that  Geof- 
frey  Stearns  saw  not  only  in  it  the  face  of  the 
child  of  his  old  age,  but  the  face  of  the  love 
of  his  youth. 

With  Marston,  too,  Edith  had  been  little  less 
than  an  idol.  He  was  a  fine,  generous  nature, 
full  of  the  impulse  and  ardor  of  youth.  He  had 
just  graduated  at  college,  and  was  now  at  home 
to  pass  the  remainder  of.  the  Summer,  and  his 
friend  and  class-mate,  Benjamin  Hurst,  was 
making  him  at  this  time  a  brief  visit. 

The  two  young  men  made  a  complete  antithe- 
sis in  looks  and  character.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
very  thing  which  drew  them  close  together. 
Benjamin  Hurst's  character  was  "drawn  on  a 
grave  reserve."  He  was  thoughtful,  observant, 
reticent,  but  those  who  knew  him  much  and  well 
knew  that  his  heart  was  loyal  to  all  good  and 
truth,  tender  as  a  woman's,  and  that  he  was  a 
man  in  whom  all  weakness  and  sorrow  would 
find  a  friend  and  helper,  true  and  faithful,  for 
Benjamin  Hurst  aimed  ever  to  embody  in  his 
daily  life  his  ideal  of  Christian  manhood — the 
only  true,  eternal  one.  So  they  three,  Marston 
and  Edith  Stearns  and  Benjamin  Hurst,  went 
together  with  light  words  and  laughter  in  the 
pleasant  June  morning  down  to  the  little  river 
that  wound  the  blue  garment  of  its  waters  at 
the  end  of  the  grounds,  and  the  morning  waved 
its  banners  of  sunshine  about  them,  and  the 
sweet  spices  of  sassafras  and  pine  filled  the 
great  temple  of  the  day — incense  swung  by  the 
unseen  hands  of  the  winds. 

A  year  had  passed.  The  call  to  battle  had 
sounded  its  mighty  tocsin  through  the  land, 
arousing  the  slothful  and  luxurious,  calling 
every-where  on  the  sons  and  daughters  for  the 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  fathers  and 
the  mothers;  awakening  every-where,  in  high 
and  low  places,  that  love  of  country  to  whose 


claims  all  other  human  love  should  be  subordin- 
ate, for  which  neither  loss,  nor  sacrifice,  nor  life 
itself  should  be  counted  dear. 

And  the  time  had  found  men  and  women 
equal  to  it.  The  spirits  of  the  fathers  blazed 
up  anew  in  the  hearts  of  the  children.  Endur- 
ance, suffering,  sacrifice — all  the  old  heroisms 
that  had  been  sung  in  song  or  told  in  story 
were  enacted  in  this  year  and  this  present  that 
men  sneered  at  as  so  practical  and  money  rid- 
den. So  the  old  faith  and  the  old  heroisms 
were  made  real  again. 

And  the  time  to  try  Edith  Stearns  came,  as 
sooner  or  later  it  must  come  to  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men.  One  day  Marston  came  to 
his  sister  and  said  what  she  knew  had  been  for 
months  in  his  heart,  and  overshadowed  his 
brow  with  brooding  and  anxiety,  and  given  the 
gi^eater  tenderness  to  his  manner  whenever  he 
spoke  to  her,  the  doubt,  and  fear,  and  yearning 
to  his  eyes  whenever  he  looked  at  her. 

"  Edith,  if  it  were  not  for  your  sake — yours 
and  father's — I  should  be  off  this  day  on  the 
battle-field.  It  seems  a  sin  and  a  shame  for 
me  to  be  here  lounging  and  idling  away  the  slow 
days  when  so  many  men  better  than  I  are  off 
on  that  battle-field.  A  sin  and  a  shame,  I  say, 
when  my  country  needs  me,  to  stay  here  squan- 
dering away  my  youth,  my  time,  my  energies; 
and  yet  when  I  look  at  my  father's  gray  hairs, 
when  I  look  in  your  sweet  face,  pretty  sister,  I 
have  n't  the  heart  to  go,  I  have  n't  the  strength 
to  tear  myself  away  unless  I  can  carry  your 
'  Godspeed '  with  me." 

The  time  had  come,  I  said,  for  Edith  Stearns. 
She  thought  of  the  last  June,  and  the  words, 
half-grave,  half-gay,  which  had  been  uttered  on 
the  veranda  a  year  ago. 

She  went  to  her  room.  Marston  was  her 
only  brother,  her  best  beloved  on  earth.  It 
cost  her  a  day  and  a  night  of  such  bitter  strug- 
gle as  makes  life  never  wear  the  same  face  after- 
ward. And  then  Edith  Stearns  went  to  her 
brother  and  put  her  soft  arms  about  his  neck 
and  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  so  that  he 
should  not  see  what  was  there,  not  knowing 
that  her  voice  bore  faithful  witness  to  it  all  the 
while. 

"  Do  not  stay  for  my  sake,  Marston,"  she 
said.  "  If  your  country  and  duty  call  you,  go, 
and  I  will  give  you  my  '  Godspeed.'  " 

Marston  took  his  sister  in  his  arms.  "  Edith," 
he  said,  "little  Edith — "  and  i?he  knew  why  his 
voice  stopped  here. 

In  a  little  while  he  broke  the  silence.  "But 
my  father — how  can  I  leave  him!" 

"  I  shall  be  here;  I  can  comfort  him,"  answered 
the  ffirl. 
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"Edith,"  aaid  her  V>rotlier,  putting  her  away 
from  liiin,  and  looking  at  his  sister  with  eyes  in 
which  a  new  love  and  reverence  struggled  to- 
gether, "I  believe  now  all  that  Ben  Hurst  said 
of  you.  The  time  has  come  in  a  way  that  w^e 
looked  not  for,  and  you  stand  up  steadily  and 
meet  the  tempest  with  a  brave,  strong  heart. 
Edith,  my  little  noble  sister  Edith." 

They  were  precious  words,  and  the  girl  car- 
ried them  in  her  heart,  and  they  were  like  sweet 
ointment,  filling  it  with  fragrance.  The  next 
week  Marston  Stearns  started  off  to  join  the 
army,  and  the  blessing  of  his  gray-haired  father 
and  the  "  Godspeed "  of  his  fair  young  sister 
went  with  him. 

And  all  over  the  land  had  silent  heroisms  like 
that  of  Edith  Stearns  been  enacted — all  over 
the  land  had  women  bowed  their  heads,  and 
pressed  back  the  bitter  agony  into  their  hearts, 
and  given  to  God  and  to  their  country  what 
was  dearer  to  them  than  life. 

It  was  in  the  early  Spring,  and  the  calm, 
reproachful  stars  looked  down  on  a  battle-field — 
no  matter  what  one  now,  for  they  have  looked 
on  many  such  during  the  last  year.  There  had 
been  a  fight  and  a  victory,  w'on  after  long  and 
desperate  resistance,  and  over  the  battle-field 
waved  that  fair  flag  whose  stars  are  the  witness 
of  justice  and  liberty  wherever  they  unfurl 
themselves — the  flag  which  the  fathers  bought 
with  their  blood,  and  bequeathed  to  us  a  legacy 
of  unutterable  price  to  guard  and  cherish  with 
ours.  Ghastly  forms  of  the  dead  and  dying  lay 
under  both  these  stars  and  those  in  the  heavens. 
The  air  was  full  of  the  sickly  smell  of  powder; 
the  tramping  to  and  fro  of  horses,  the  groans 
of  the  suffering,  made  the  night  "  unholy,"  and 
the  tender,  springing  grass  was  daggled  with 
blood  and  trampled  with  feet. 

Under  a  tree  a  short  distance  from  the  field 
lay  a  young  ofl&cer  wounded  unto  death,  and 
another  officer  bent  tenderly  over  him.  That 
white,  ghastly  face  w^as  a  year  ago  the  proud 
and  gallant  one  of  Marston  Stearns.  It  rests 
on  a  knapsack  now.  The  life-blood  flows  slowly 
in  a  small  red  skim  from  his  side,  and  daggles 
the  grass. 

His  mind  wanders,  and  he  mutters  to  himself. 
And  the  young  officer  bends  over  him  and 
thinks  of  the  gray  old  father  afar  off,  and  the 
sweet-faced  sister  that  never  "knew  the  mean- 
ing of  sorrow." 

The  dying  man's  thoughts  are  away  off  in  the 
green  fields  of  his  childhood  with  his  young 
sister.  "Edith,"  he  mutters — "little  sister,  it 
was  such  a  pretty  butterfly,  with  great  crimson 
wings,  that  I  could  n't  help  starting  off  for  it ; 


but  I  '11  come  back  now  and  gather  the  basket 
full  of  buttercups  and  dandelions.  Kiss  me, 
little  Edith.  There,  do  n't  cry,  I  won't  go  off 
again." 

For  the  tears  of  the  young  officer  who  bent 
over  him  were  dropping  like  rain  on  his  face. 

Suddenly  the  dying  man  started  up  and  glared 
about  him.  He  saw  the  far  watching  stars  and 
the  ghastly  battle-field  near  at  hand.  The  truth 
flashed  over  him. 

"Ben,"  he  said  faintly,  "true  comrade  and 
faithful,  am  I  going?" 

"  It  is  the  will  of  God,  Marston,"  answered 
Benjamin  Hurst,  a  strife  of  tenderness  and 
anguish  in  his  voice. 

"His  will  be  done,"  said  the  dying  man. 
"I  'm  not  afraid  to  go  to  him.  Give  my  last 
love  to  father  and  Edith— little  Edith.  Tell  her 
not  to  mourn  for  me." 

There  was  a  low  gurgle  in  the  throat,  the 
features  settled  down  into  that  ghastly  stillness 
from  which  there  is  no  awakening,  and  Marston 
Stearns  had  gone  to  Him  of  whom  he  had 
borne  his  last  testimony  that  he  "  was  not 
afraid." 

A  week  passed  by.  It  was  just  after  night- 
fall, and  Edith  Stearns  came  slowly  into  the 
large  and  luxurious  sitting-room,  suiting  her 
young  steps  to  the  slow  ones  beside  her,  for  her 
arm  was  in  her  father's.  He  was  a  stately- 
looking  old  man,  with  a  kindly  face,  above 
which  lay  the  white  crown  of  his  silver  hairs. 

"Papa,"  said  Edith  in  a  voice  which  none 
would  have  guessed  was  made  bright  and  cheer- 
ful by  a  hard  struggle,  "  sit  down  in  the  easy 
chair  by  the  grate  while  I  sing  and  play  some 
of  the  old  songs  you  like — the  songs  which  you 
say  my  mother  used  to  sing  to  you." 

"Yes,  daughter,  yes,"  said  the  old  man.  "I 
shall  enjoy  them  much,  only  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  evening  paper  has  come  yet.  I 
begin  to  be  a  little  uneasy  because  I  do  n't  hear 
from  my  boy," 

"  0,  well,  I  dare  say  you  '11  have  a  letter 
to-morrow.  It 's  difficult  to  catch  time  to  write 
in  camp." 

At  that  moment  a  domestic  brought  the  paper 
in.  Edith  seized  it,  unfolded  the  damp  sheet, 
and  ran  her  eyes  over  the  columns.  They  fell 
on  the  list  of  "  killed  and  wounded." 

"0,  father!"  cried  Edith  Stearns,  and  that 
cry  told  the  whole.  It  was  a  cry  that,  hearing 
once,  you  would  pray  God  you  might  never 
hear  again. 

"My  boy  is  dead!"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
and  his  head  dropped  on  his  breast. 

Of  the  night  that  followed  what  pen  could 
write!     Have  there  not  been  just  such  nights 
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in  homes  all  over  the  land  during  the  past 
year?  Happy  are  you,  0  reader,  if  just  such  a 
blow  has  not  fallen  on  your  home,  on  your 
heart!     Thank  God  and  be  humble. 

A  month  later,  just  at  the  fall  of  evening, 
Benjamin  Hurst  entered  the  dwelling  where  he 
had  so  often  "  made  merry "  with  Marston 
Stearns,  It  was  a  silent,  sad  dwelling  now,  for 
the  shadow  of  death  had  fallen  upon  it. 

The  father  and  daughter  sat  together  in  the 
sitting-room,  Edith  was  brushing  her  father's 
gray  hair,  for  since  his  son's  death  the  old  man 
had  grown  almost  childish,  and  could  not  bear 
to  have  his  daughter  out  of  his  sight,  and  for  her 
father's  sake  had  Edith  Stearns  borne  down  the 
agony  that  was  in  her  own  soul,  and  comforted 
the  old  man  in  all  those  thousand  ways  that 
woman's  care  and  tenderness  suggest  in  the 
tin]e  of  great  trial.  She  had  been  true  to 
Benjamin  Hurst's  prophecy  of  her.  The  young 
officer  saw  that  in  her  face  as  she  came  for- 
ward to  meet  him. 

Seeing  him  was  the  next  best  thing  to  seeing 
Marston.  She  sat  down  and  after  awhile  they 
were  able  to  hear  and  he  to  tell  them  of  the 
death  on  the  battle-field.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
them  to  hear.  Benjamin  Hurst  knew  that  it 
would  be,  and  so  he  had  risen  up  from  a  bed 
of  sickness  and  hastened  from  camp,  having 
obtained  a  furlough  of  three  weeks  to  recruit 
his  health,  and  tell  the  father  and  sister  all  he 
had  to  tell. 

And  that  night  after  the  old  gentleman  had 
retired,  sitting  alone  with  Edith  Stearns,  Ben- 
jamin Hurst  said  to  her,  "Do  you  remember 
what  I  prophesied  of  you  that  Summer  day  as 
we  stood  on  the  veranda.  Miss  Edith?" 

She  looked  up,  and  a  faint,  faint  smile  found 
its  way  through  the  shadows  and  tears  on  her 
face. 

"  I  remember,"  she  said, 

"You  have  more  than  fulfilled  it  in  a  way 
that  we  looked  not  for." 

She  answered  this  time  with  her  tears.  The 
young  officer  drew  nearer  the  weeping  girl. 

"  Edith,"  he  said,  "  I  was  Marston's  dearest 
friend.  I  want  to  take  his  place  to  his  sister; 
may  I  try?" 

She  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  knew  what  he 
meant — a  place  nearer  and  tenderer  than  ever 
Marston's,  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  her  heart, 
and  in  the  native  simplicity  and  truth  of  her 
character,  Edith  Marston  said,  "  Yes." 


The  prayer  of  a  soldier  going  to  battle :  "  0 
God,  if  in  the  day  of  battle  I  forget  thee,  do  not 
thou  forget  me." 
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No  more  I  shrink  from  thee, 

Nor  wildly  quiver  at  thy  icy  breath. 
For  bright  and  beautiful  art  thou  to  me, 

0,  white-robed  angel,  Death! 
My  sinless  babe  is  on  thy  bosom  laid, 

And  thou  hast  clo.sed  her  azure  eyes  in  sleep 
So  lovingly;  why  should  I  be  afraid? 

Or  wherefore  should  I  weep? 
Once  did  I  shrink  from  thee, 

And  wildly  quiver  at  th}^  icy  breath ; 
Now  bright  and  beautiful  art  thou  to  me, 

0,  white-robed  angel,  Death! 

Oft  hast  thou  sought  my  home 

To  take  the  infant  from  my  loving  breast; 
0,  mercy's  messenger,  when  wilt  thou  come 

To  give  the  mother  rest? 
This  world  is  but  a  waste  of  tears  and  sighs, 

And  I  am  weary,  weak,  and  tempest  tossed ; 
0,  bear  me  to  the  kingdom  of  the  skies, 

Where  dwell  my  loved  and  lost; 
I  will  not  shrink  from  thee, 

Nor  quiver  when  I  feel  thy  icy  breath, 
For  fair  and  beautiful  art  thou  to  me, 

0,  white-robed  angel,  Death! 

Yet  can  I  leave  the  earth 

So  gladly,  willingly  with  thee  alone? 
Leave,  dark  and  desolate,  the  household  hearth. 

And  he  the  sorrowing  one — 
Leave  the  young  children  who  around  me  yet 

Cling  like  Spring  blossoms  to  a  withered  stem  ; 
How  could  I  in  my  selfish  grief  forget 

And  turn  away  from  them  ? 
Alas!  I  am  not  free ; 

The  world  still  binds  me  with  affection's  breath. 
Though  bright  and  beautiful  art  thou  to  me, 

0  white-robed  angel,  Death! 

The  nurslings  sweet  and  fair 

Whom  thou  hast  taken  to  their  blissful  home 
Need  not  a  mother's  tender,  watchful  care. 

To  them  no  harm  can  come; 
And  their  baptismal  robes  all  pure  and  white 

From  touch  of  earth  thy  snowy  wings  shall  hide 
While  mine,  all  stained  with  sin  and  passion  blight, 

Must  yet  be  purified; 
Then  let  me  bend  the  knee, 

Nor  tempt  kind  heaven  with  my  complaining  breath, 
Though  bright  and  beautiful  art  thou  to  me, 

0  white-robed  angel,  Death. 

Now  will  I  rise  and  make 

My  garments  clean,  and  on  the  hill-tops  set 
My  little  taper  for  the  dear  one's  sake 

Whom  God  hath  left  me  yet; 
Let  me  a  pilgrim  tread  life's  devious  ways, 

And  learn  to  keep  my  sandals  free  from  dust; 
Mine  eye  turned  steady  through  the  shadowy  maze 

To  Him  in  whom  I  trust, 
And  calmly  wait  for  thee, 

Till  thou  art  sent  to  loose  the  struggling  breath, 
For  bright  and  beautiful  art  thou  to  me, 

0,  white-robed  angel.  Death. 
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BY     MISS     H  ATT  IK     6T0NE. 


AY,  give  it  away.  Did  a  sunbeam  just  thrill 
the  chill  atmosphere  with  its  golden  pulse 
of  life,  waking  your  heart  out  of  its  drear 
apathy,  anointing  them  to  gladness,  baptizing 
them  to  beauty?  Give  it  away  in  brightness 
of  word,  in  radiance  of  smile,  or  shining  deed 
of  charity.  Did  a  bird-song  just  float  down 
through  the  branches  of  the  elm-tree,  crown- 
ing the  circling  waves  of  air?  Did  a  bud, 
thrilled  by  a  sudden  zephyr,  or  inspired  by 
some  rich  robin-song,  unfold  its  eager  petals 
beneath  your  very  eye  when  loitering  in  the 
garden  a  moment  ago?  Ah!  give  it  away  if 
only  in  the  kindly  smile  shining  out  upon  the 
little  pauper — who  never  breathed  its  perfume 
or  knew  of  its  rosy,  enchanted  existence — whom 
you  meet  daily  in  your  walk.  So  sunned,  her 
little  heart  may  blossom  out  into  its  prototype, 
and  wonders  of  velvet-leafed  charities  and  fra- 
grant joys  bloom  from  the  one  seed  carried  from 
the  garden-flower  to  the  moral  waste  by  your 
careless  smile,  as  winds,  and  birds,  and  bees 
carry  and  scatter  the  golden  pollen.  Has  any 
great  joy,  any  rich  blessing  dawned  upon  you? 
Let  the  world  know  it,  be  better  by  your  glad- 
ness. Let  your  joys  be  the  world's  musicians; 
playing  upon  the  keys  of  social  life  and  influ- 
ence, let  them  reproduce  and  prolong  them- 
selves in  endless  and  growing  harmonies  forever. 
Did  the  All-Father  bestow  a  talent  upon  you? 
Give  it  away,  enrich  others  by  it.  If  all  would 
do  this  with  their  varied  talents,  then  might 
each  one  of  us  be  as  rich  through  the  riches  of 
others  as  though  the  gifts  were  originally  our 
own.  Have  you  temporal  wealth?  Give  it  to 
the  poor.  Have  yow.  moral  wealth?  Give  it 
to  society  to  strengthen  the  pillars  of  truth. 
Have  you  mental  wealth?  Give  it  to  those 
who  are  impoverished  therein.  Have  you  spirit- 
ual wealth?  Gather  your  Roses  of  Sharon  and 
your  Lilies  of  the  Vale  and  go  forth  into  the 
lanes  and  by-ways  and  give  them  by  prayer, 
labor,  and  faith  to  those  in  whose  moral  gar- 
dens these  graces  never  blossomed. 

How  did  the  world  ever  become  what  it  is 
in  art,  science,  and  civilization  but  by  this  glori- 
ous system  of  giving?  Let  us  see.  One,  in 
dreams  by  day  and  night,  fondly  cherishes  a 
persistent  hope.  He  gives  it  to  the  world,  and 
lo !  our  fair  America  starts  in  her  virgin  love- 
liness, and  from  her  primeval  solitudes  rises  the 
most  glorious  nation  upon  which  the  sun  ever 
shone.  Another  conceives  an  idea,  ponders  it, 
and  gives  it  to  the  world,  and  behold !  space  is 


annihilated,  and  upon  the  wings  of  steam  we 
can  offer  our  evening  song  hundreds  of  miles 
from  our  morning  sacrifice.  Another  brood- 
ing thought  takes  shape,  and  lo!  our  w^hole 
world  is  linked  together,  under  seas,  over 
mountains,  through  forests,  skimming  prairies 
by  electric  nerves  as  one  great  heart,  one  vibra- 
tion, one  emotion  thrilling  the  whole.  Out  in  the 
June  sunshine  under  an  apple-tree  another  idea 
slowly  dawns  into  being.  That,  too,  in  time,  is 
bestowed  upon  the  world  a  royal  gift,  and  the 
stars  give  up  the  secrets  of  their  march,  and  we 
behold  the  pillars  of  the  universe  and  hold  the 
key  to  sublimest  mysteries.  Another  gives  to 
the  world  an  unpretending  gift,  a  rough,  round 
tube  with  glasses  fixed  at  either  end,  and  the 
very  heavens  unfold  themselves  like  scrolls  for 
us  to  read,  and  are  made  to  declare  unto  us 
unutterable  things  concerning  the  glory  of  God. 
"Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  showeth  knowledge." 

God  was  the  first  giver.  The  source  and 
spring  of  all  things  himself,  he  was  not  willing 
to  enjoy  them  alone,  but  created  worlds  on 
worlds,  systems  on  systems,  circles  on  circles 
filled  with  glorious  intelligence,  that  he  might 
bestow  himself  upon  others,  lavishing  his  gifts 
upon  the  objects  of  his  own  creation.  Ah,  what 
shall  we  give?  what  shall  we  subscribe  to  this 
glorious  and  divine  fund?  Have  we  molded  a 
statue?  It  belongs  by  divine  right  to  the  world. 
Thus  must  we  render  back  the  improved  talent 
to  our  Lord;  through  this  ordained  channel 
receives  he  them  all.  Have  we  a  beautiful 
thought?  Let  us  give  it  to  the  world  and  in 
its  path  a  thousand  others  shall  spring.  Have 
we  the  gift  of  song?  Then  let  us  set  the 
world  to  music,  bringing  sweetest  harmonies  out 
of  its  jarring  discords  by  lifting  upon  the  voice- 
wings  of  our  song  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  sor- 
rowing away  from  their  strugglings,  their  weari- 
ness, their  hopelessness,  into  the  region  of  hope, 
of  peace,  of  love.  Let  our  voice,  our  song  be 
to  them  as  the  dialect  of  angels — cheering,  en- 
couraging, and  lifting  them  by  the  richest  heart- 
strains.  Well  may  the  seraph  intermit  his  glo- 
rious paean  of  praise  and  listen  to  such  a  song 
only  .to  retune  it  upon  his  golden  harp  in 
brighter  numbers  among  the  heavenly  choir. 

But  in  still  humbler  ways  we  may  exercise 
this  daily  common  system  of  benevolence.  Open 
the  window-blinds  at  night  that  the  glow  of 
your  fireside  cheer  may  light  and  gladden  the 
pathway  of  the  wayfarer,  and  suggest,  per- 
chance, to  the  poor  prodigal  his  own  far-away 
home.  Set  your  plants  in  the  windows  that 
their  rich  bloom  may  rejoice  other  hearts  than 
your  own.     Hang  your  rare  canary  in  the  side 
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porch  that  his  sweet,  gushing  songs  may  cheer 
your  poor  seamstress  neighbor  or  the  little  crip- 
ple-boy next  door.  Plant  a  tree  in  your  door- 
yard  to  shade  the  stranger  that  may  dwell  in 
your  homestead  years  after  you  are  dead.  Ah, 
give,  give,  not  grudgingly,  but  freely.  Remem- 
ber that  your  life-mission  is  to  be  a  giver.  0, 
steward,  hoard  not  your  wealth,  whether  it  be 
mental,  temporal,  or  spiritual.  Hoard  not  the 
sunshine,  the  beauty,  the  joy  of  your  life  from 
others ;  hide  nothing  in  a  napkin,  but  give  your- 
self away — away  in  holiest  consecration  to  God, 
and  away  in  all  loving  ministries  to  his  crea- 
tures. It  is  "  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." And  incalculable,  though  we  take  the 
stars,  the  leaves,  the  sands  to  aid  in  the  count- 
ing, will  be  the  interest  reaped  from  your  tiny 
principal. 

THE  MONUMENT  OF  PHOPHECY. 


BY    MABY    C.    MORGAN. 


THE  pillar  of  prophecy  was  built  up  and  com- 
pleted by  the  hand  of  God  himself.  It 
marked  the  different  eras  of  his  dispensation 
to  mankind.  It  was  erected  in  honor  of  one 
great  event  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  namely, 
the  redemption — to  celebrate  the  glory  of  one 
great  personage — the  Redeemer.  Its  broad  and 
permanent  foundation  was  laid  by  the  In- 
finite Wisdom  in  the  first  promise  to  our  apos- 
tate race.  Clouds  and  mysteries  rested  upon  it 
for  centuries.  For  many  ages  it  lay  neglected 
and  desolate.  It  was  of  the  most  profound  in- 
terest to  all ;  but  few,  however,  turned  aside  to 
look  upon  its  symmetry  or  to  investigate  its 
design.  So  entirely  had  it  passed  away  from 
the  thoughts  of  men  that  only  one  family 
guarded  the  solemnities  and  cherished  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  laid  out.  The  deluge 
came,  the  world  was  drowned,  the  pious  family 
alone  escaped.  Omnipotence  perpetuated  the 
foundation  amid  the  desolating  sweep  of  judg- 
ments, and  when  the  heaven  smiled  again  there 
it  stood  as  when  first  hewn  out  by  the  hand  of 
God — the  sacred  altar  before  which  the  bending 
heart  of  the  obedient  Noah  offered  its  earliest 
sacrifice.  Upon  it  the  faithful  began  seriously 
to  build.  Its  mottoes  assumed  first  the  form  of 
covenant  and  symbol  understood  by  few.  Pol- 
ished stones  and  diamonds  were  successively 
brought  by  kings  and  prophets  to  adorn  and 
beautify  its  shaft,  bearing  obscure  inscriptions 
and  concealed  mysteries  that  even  those  who 
brought  them  did  not  understand.  As  the  ages 
passed  forward  this  monument,  instead  of  wast- 
ing, became  stronger  and  more  resistful  of  the 


attempts  to  dissolve  it  into  dust.     Its  diamonds 
multiplied   each   one,    from    those   of   Isaiah  to 
Malachi,  bearing  hieroglyphics  that  baffled  alike 
the  wisdom   of  men    and   the   skill   of  science; 
but   all   sufficiently  distinct   to   assure   us   that 
they  were   fitted   to   theii    places  in  the  grand 
column   by  God  himself.     At  last  the  builders 
were   called   off   from   its    scaffolding,   and    the 
night-clouds  of  four  centuries   settled  upon  its 
top.     At   the   expiration   of    those   centuries   it 
was  discovered  that  the  clouds  were   breaking 
and  slowly  dissipating  as  morning  vapors  aban- 
don reluctantly  their  mountain  hights  beneath 
the  sunbeam  fires.     All  was  expectancy,  for  the 
period  had  arrived   to  prove   true  or  false  the 
pillar  of  prophecy,  and   with   an   unmistakable 
accuracy  to  announce  its  interpretation.     High- 
priests   of  a  noble  line  extending  from   Aaron 
down   were   there,    with   Urim    and    Thummim 
upon  their  breast.     Crowned  and  sceptered  kings 
thickened   around    the   mystic   shaft.     Prophets 
glowing   with   a   seraph's    love,   gazed   intently 
along  the  inscriptions  that  could  now  be  dimly 
seen  even  to  the  top,  and  waited  with  burning 
anxiety  for  the  outbursting  light   that  was  to 
banish    all    doubt    from    their   testimony.     The 
humble  shepherds,  hearing  the  angel-song  ring- 
ing over  the  hills   of  Judea,  broke   away  from 
flocks   and  herds   and   quickly  mingled   in    the 
throng    of   Messiah's    expectants.     It   was    the 
concourse    of    ages — the    congregation    of    four 
thousand  years.     Suddenly  one  of  lofty  bearing, 
of  commanding  countenance,  more  beautiful  than 
all  the  sons  of  men,  whose  garments  were  red  and 
his  apparel  like  unto  him  that  treadeth  in  the 
wine-press,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  anxious 
and  astonished  synod,  and  with  a  voice  sweet 
as  the  melody  of  heaven,  calmly  said,  "  This  day 
are  all  these   things  fulfilled   before  your  eyes, 
for  the   desire   of  all   nations   has   come."     He 
stretched  forth  his  hand  and  touched  the  founda- 
tion— it  flamed  like  the  topaz  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, every  line  of  its  hieroglyphics  gave  prom- 
ise and  hope  through  the  seed  of  the  woman. 
He  ascended  step  by  step  its  bold  outline,  giv- 
ing each  covenant   its  stamp,  each   symbol  its 
substance,    each    prophecy    its    fulfillment — all 
answering  in  living  light  to  his  name,  his  work. 
He  mounted  to  its  summit,  and,  impersonating 
in   himself   the   wonders   of    the   mystic   pillar, 
rolled  off  the  clouds  that  from  ages  and  genera- 
tions had  enveloped  its  teachings.     The  entire 
structure  was  ablaze  with  celestial  glories.     The 
enraptured  multitude  witnessing  the  verification 
of  all   they  had   seen,  heard,  or  spoken  during 
their   long    and    dreary   night,    lifted    up   their 
voices  with  shoutings  of  "Grace!   grace!"  and 
sang,  "  Lo,  the  Son  of  God  is  come." 
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BY     RKV.     O.     HAVEN. 


LoDORR  House,  near  the  Falls  or  Lodore,  I 

May  15,  1862.      J 

THE   LAKE   DISTRICT  AND  THE  LAKE  POETS. 

LET  me  transport  you  to  this  spot  and  hour. 
It  is  a  lovely  evening  of  an  English  May. 
The  sun  has  just  made  a  golden  set.  But  his 
light  lingers  longingly  in  the  sky,  as  loth  to 
follow  him  to  his  bed  in  the  cold  and  restless 
ocean.  Though  it  is  after  nine  o'clock,  one  can 
easily  read  by  the  twilight,  so  high  are  these 
English  latitudes.  Before  the  neat  and  quiet 
hostlery  where  we  sit  the  Derwentwater  lies 
"silent  as  a  stone"  under  the  mountains  that 
rise  near  her  shores  black  and  grand,  and  hardly 
more  stonily  silent.  We  are  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict, famed  in  the  verse  of  England's  latest 
laureates  and  in  the  prose  of  multitudinous 
tourists.  Southey's  spirited  little  poem  on  the 
Falls  of  Lodore  made  us  walk  three  miles  to 
see  if  poetry  and  fact  agree.  They  might,  per- 
haps, in  a  rainier  season.  The  rocks  are  here, 
but  most  of  the  water  is  gone.  Like  all  great 
scenic  affairs  in  this  land,  it  is  small  beside  the 
great  scenes  of  America.  But  the  rocks  and 
the  water  have  a  wild  and  romantic  look.  The 
lake  is  more  beautiful  and  the  mountains  around 
it  more  sublime. 

Shall  I  take  you  on  the  tour  I  have  for  the 
last  three  days  been  pursuing,  and  that  has  led 
us  hither?  I  trust  you  will  not  be  as  weary  in 
walking  with  your  eyes  through  the  description 
as  I  have  been  with  my  feet  in  acquiring  the 
materials  for  it.  You  may  be  more.  If  so,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  knowledge  always  re- 
quires some  sacrifices  of  those  who  would  secure 
it,  and  if  you  escape  with  such  small  charges 
as  a  tired  brain  imposes,  pay  your  bill  without 
grumbling. 

The  Lake  District,  geographically  speaking, 
comprises  some  eight  or  ten  lakes,  from  a  mile 
to  thirty  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  situated  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  England,  near  the  ocean, 
and  is  not  over  forty-five  miles  in  extreme 
length  and  breadth.  I  started  on  my  tour  of 
inspection  from  Kendall,  a  queer  old  town  five 
miles  from  the  lower  edge  of  Windermere,  the 
lowest  and  most  famous  of  the  series.  Like  the 
chief  personage  in  the  chief  poem  that  is  con- 
nected with  this  region — "  The  excursion  " — I 
was  a  solitary.  Like  him  I  was  afoot,  and  had 
a  pack  slung  on  my  shoulder,  and,  though  not 
a  peddler,  was  picking  up  what  I  should  after- 
ward sell  if  I  could  find  any  body  foolish  enough 
to  buy.     And  so  I  concluded  to  follow  him  to 
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the  end  and  relieve  my  solitude  as  well  as  in- 
crease my  information  by  conversations  with 
travelers  or  dwellers  on  the  route. 

It  was  a  pure  English  Spring  morning.  The 
air  was  soft  and  sweet  and  full  of  the  music  of 
birds.  Clouds  and  mists  hung  along  the  sky, 
not  dense  enough  to  betoken  rain,  and  yet 
enough  to  subdue  the  force  of  the  sun.  No 
wonder  that  this  is  so  great  a  country  for  pedes- 
trinating.  It  is  perfectly  fitted  for  that  busi- 
ness, which  is  most  unpleasurable  in  hot  and 
dusty  America.  The  road,  hard,  dustless,  and 
smooth  almost  as  polished  granite,  wound  be- 
tween hedges  and  walls,  the  last  predominating 
in  this  hilly  district.  Yet  these  walls  have  a 
finished  and  agreeable  aspect,  such  as  they 
rarely  exhibit  in  our  country.  They  are  as 
carefully  built  in  the  wildest  and  most  mount- 
ainous places  as  well  as  in  the  roadside  and 
around  the  homestead,  as  if  they  were  intended 
for  both  ornament  and  duration.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  climb  them,  and  you  are 
compelled  to  follow  the  old  paths  here  despite 
your  Yankee  cravings  for  new  explorations  and 
Yankee  dislike  to  enforced  restraints.  I  made 
some  attempts  to  break  away  from  these  straight 
though  very  circuitous  ways,  but,  like  the 
Southern  rebels,  ignominiously  failed. 

The  reason  of  this  uniform  excellence  is  not, 
as  is  often  said,  because  of  the  English  notion 
of  building  for  wear,  but  because  nearly  all 
these  places  are  owned  by  a  few  wealthy  and 
titled  persons,  and  they  enwall  the  whole  land 
as  carefully  as  an  American  farmer  of  wealth, 
taste,  and  good  sense  enwalls  his  acres.  They 
do  this  also  as  much  to  keep  men  out  as  to 
keep  sheep  in.  Did  the  poor  renters  own  their 
farms  there  would  undoubtedly  be  some  varia- 
tion to  the  elegant  monotony,  for  freedom, 
whether  social,  civil,  or  religious,  has  its  shady 
as  well  as  sunny  side. 

Climbing  the  hill  from  the  town  we  halted 
to  rest  on  the  gate  of  a  garden  where  a  man 
was  at  work.  On  inquiring  we  learned  that  he 
was  under  an  overseer,  who  carried  on  the  farm 
for  the  gentleman  that  resided  there,  who  him- 
self leased  it  of  the  corporation  of  Cambridge 
University.  It  struck  us  oddly  that  the  first 
spot  of  land  which  we  should  talk  about  should 
belong  to  a  university  that  we  had  always  heard 
of,  and  that  spot,  too,  far  away  from  the  col- 
leges, and  in  an  out-of-the-way  locality.  It 
shows  that  there  are  no  out-of-the-way  locali- 
ties in  England.  She  is  as  small  and  as  well 
known  as  one  of  her  old  and  famous  mansions. 
It  also  showed  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  poor 
to  rise  here  or  even  to  get  their  living.  He 
was  the  fourth  who  was  making  a  living  out 
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of  this  soil.  Now,  however  rich  that  soil  may 
be,  its  fourth  root  when  extracted  will  hardly 
amount  to  much.  Yet  he  had  a  family  of  thir- 
teen children,  nearly  all  depending  upon  him. 
I  advised  him  to  send  his  grown-up  boys  to 
America  and  follow  himself  as  soon  as  possible. 
His  eyes  brightened  as  I  described  the  beauty, 
fertility,  and,  above  all,  cheapness  of  that  goodly 
land.  How  like  a  Paradise  it  looks  for  the 
crowded  poor  of  the  world ! 

A  moldy,  monumental  pillar  next  attracted 
my  attention.  I  asked  a  passer-by  its  object. 
"  It  is  not  known,"  he  replied.  "  Some  suppose 
it  to  have  been  erected  by  Oliver  Cromwell." 
Another  stirring  up  of  historic  memories.  The 
past  flies  up  in  your  face  at  every  step.  So 
the  great  regicide  has  planted  his  name  in  this 
soft  landscape.  Well,  the  principles  for  which 
he  contended,  but  which  he  practically  aban- 
doned, like  Napoleon,  shall  yet  prevail  over  all 
this  land,  brought  hither  from  America  and 
from  Washington,  a  far  greater  than  Cromwell 
or  Napoleon,  for  he  knew  how  to  rule  his  own 
spirit  as  well  as  to  subdue  one  proud  and  pow- 
erful nation  and  mold  another  more  proud  and 
more  powerful. 

A  mile  toward  Lake  Windermere,  whither  we 
are  tending,  we  hurried  off  to  visit  a  peak  from 
which  an  admirable  view  of  the  lake  district,  it 
was  said,  could  be  obtained.  The  beauty  of 
walking  in  England  is  in  these  private  foot  and 
wagon  paths  through  the  fields.  A  pleasant 
stroll  through  the  grass  and  we  halt  for  direc- 
tions at  a  little  stone  hut  hidden  in  a  grove  of 
magnificent  sycamores — a  tree  much  resembling 
our  maples.  Among  its  tops  great  flocks  of 
daws  or  crows  were  keeping  up  a  screeching 
music,  such  as  I  have  heard  some  choirs  achieve. 
These  birds  are  probably  praising  God  to  the 
best  of  their  poor  ability,  and  so  are  free  from 
blame.  I  wish  the  same  excuse  protected  the 
choir.  We  found  the  estate  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  whose  residence  is  twenty-five 
miles  above  us.  We  climbed  to  the  top  of 
Ouderbarrow  Scar — a  precipitous  cliff  several 
hundred  feet  high  and  several  miles  long.  The 
prospect  was  well  worthy  of  the  effort — a 
broad  valley  rolling  up  often  into  mountains 
that  were  really  majestic.  Every  inch  of  the 
vale  and  far  up  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  often 
over  their  tops,  it  was  turned  up  as  with  the 
spade  or  sheared  with  the  knife.  All  through 
it  were  scattered  little  cottages,  looking  white 
and  comely  at  this  distance,  and  had  they  been 
lords  of  their  little  farms  the  beauty  would 
have  been  perfect.  But  not  one  probably  of 
all  these  owned  a  foot  of  the  soil  he  wrought. 
And  vast  spaces  miles  square  were  unoccupied 


by  man.  Laid  out  as  carefully  as  a  garden, 
looking  unspeakably  lovely  in  their  coats  of 
green  and  brown  and  girdles  of  green  or  gray, 
they  were  desolate  and  without  inhabitant.  The 
lords  of  the  land  are  shrewd  Yankees.  They 
only  wish  for  tenants  enough  to  carry  on  the 
farm,  and  the  rents  are  so  high  that  but  few 
can  command  the  means  for  leasing  any  of  the 
land.  I  asked  a  stout-looking  man  on  my  way 
hither,  plowing  in  a  field,  if  he  rented  that  lot? 

"Ay,"  he  replied. 

"For  how  much?" 

"Two  poonds  an  acre,  sir." 

"How  many  acres  are  there?" 

"  Aboot  five." 

Fifty  dollars  rent  for  that  patch  of  ground ! 
No  wonder  that  he  grumbled  at  the  hard  times. 
And  that  was  cheap  to  Avhat  many  pay.  Twenty- 
five  and  even  fifty  dollars  per  acre  are  some- 
times paid. 

While  on  this  Scar  I  fell  into  a  very  natural 
blunder  for  an  American.  Seeing  a  moderate 
sheet  of  water  on  my  left  I  supposed  I  was 
gazing  on  Windermere.  I  went  into  the  raptures 
appropriated  for  such  occasions,  and  then  set 
out  along  the  top  of  the  ledge  toward  it.  Walk- 
ing a  couple  of  miles,  and  finding  a  path  into 
the  valley,  I  descended,  and  inquired  at  a  little 
stone  cottage  for  Bowness — the  town  on  the 
lake  which  I  was  seeking.  The  old  lady  looked 
surprised,  and  said  I  was  nowhere  near  that 
place.  The  water  I  had  seen  was  an  inlet  of 
the  ocean,  and  I  had  a  long  and  tedious  tramp 
to  the  road  from  which  I  had  strayed.  Reach- 
ing it  and  pursuing  it  for  several  miles  I  over- 
took a  wagoner,  such  a  one  as  Wordsworth 
celebrates — a  simple  but  most  honest  man — 
who  kindly  showed  me  a  cross  path  to  the  vil- 
lage. So,  walking  a  mile  through  the  fields,  I 
struck  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  Windermere 
lay  before  me.  Some  very  eminent  names  in 
English  literature  have  swelled  in  enthusiasm 
over  this  lake.  So  you  must  not  call  my  talk 
"  high-falutin  "  if  I  follow  suit.  I  shall  fall  far 
short  of  them.  Nestling  beneath  majestic  crags 
lies  a  little  sheet  of  water  a  mile  wide  and 
about  ten  miles  long.  It  is  the  perfection  of 
quiet  beauty.  Not  a  ripple  on  its  surface  ex- 
cept a  few  cut  by  the  oars  of  dainty-looking 
boats.  An  island  is  in  the  center,  of  thirty  or 
forty  acres,  laid  out  in  parks  and  walks,  for 
hundreds  of  j^ears  the  residence  of  a  titled  fam- 
ily. The  whole  scene  but  for  the  hills  Avould 
be  petite,  lovely  as  a  babe,  yet  but  a  babe. 
They  give  it  character.  Some  of  them  are  over 
three  thousand  feet  high,  and  they  roll  and  rise 
in  true  mountain  glory.  I  did  not  look  for  this. 
1  expected  but  moderate  hills.     But  apart  from 
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the  White  Mountain  district  there  are  no  hills 
in  the  Atlantic  States  that  will  surpass  thorn. 
The  lake  is  but  a  pond,  the  hills  are  really 
mountains. 

But  the  real  object  of  our  visit  was  not  so 
much  to  see  the  liills  and  waters  as  to  walk 
through  the  region  that  had  been  clothed 
with  the  garments  of  imagination.  Here  had 
lived  poets,  wits,  and  scholars  of  the  last  gen- 
eration. Their  eyes  had  seen,  their  feet  had 
trodden,  their  voices  of  wit,  pathos,  philosophy, 
and  fancy  had  filled  the  region.  That  hill  some 
lines  of  Wordsworth  consecrates.  That  scene 
Kit  North  has  glorified.  Scott  has  sailed  this 
lake,  and  Coleridge  mumbled  philosophy  and 
poetry  along  these  paths.  What  is  earth  with- 
out man  ?  How  memories  of  past  genius  drape 
a  landscape  in  richer  robes!  Aptly  and  admi- 
rably does  Ruskin  set  this  forth  in  his  Lamp 
of  Memory  in  the  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 
Go  and  read  it,  you  who  only  admire  a  forest 
primeval  and  the  savage  life  that  has  roamed 
beneath  it. 

Our  untrained  feet  were  thoroughly  tired 
with  their  long  walk  of  a  dozen  miles.  The 
rest  of  the  body  and  the  spiritus  inter  sympa- 
thizing with  their  weariness,  we  "  turned  into  " 
the  couch  Nature  had  provided,  and  under  the 
trees,  hedges,  and  cloudy  skies  with  which  she 
had  so  pleasantly  covered  it.  "Truly  our  bed 
was  green."  Let  me  give  a  piece  of  advice  to 
all  pedestrians.  When  you  rest  yourselves  take 
off  your  shoes,  for  the  feet  are  the  hardest 
worked  and  the  most  tired  part  of  you.  We 
have  not  the  Oriental  custom  of  giving  our  feet 
full  play  by  using  sandals  merely,  but  bandage 
them  up  in  woolen  and  leather  in  as  foolish  a 
fashion  as  the  Chinese.  We  are  as  ashamed  of 
exposing  them  as  the  Oriental  ladies  are  of  ex- 
posing their  faces,  and  with  just  as  good  reason. 
However,  what  you  may  do  or  not  do  in  good 
society,  when  in  "our  best  society,"  that  of 
nature,  and,  weary  with  walking,  take  your  feet 
out  of  their  prison-house.  So  did  I;  and,  as 
Dr.  Holmes  told  Charles  Mackay  he  would  soon 
do,  I  planted  my  "feet  among  the  English  dai- 
sies," and  very  kindly  they  greeted  and  com- 
forted them. 

After  a  sleep  which,  Coleridge  says,  probably 
in  this  very  region  first,  "  is  blessed  from  pole 
to  pole,"  we  put  our  feet  in  their  fetters  and 
entered  the  village  of  Bowness.  This  is  comely 
for  an  English  town,  but  bears  no  approach  to 
the  beauty  of  an  American  village.  The  houses 
are  of  stone  or  clay,  usually  of  the  latter,  one 
story,  dirty,  treeless,  grassless,  yardless,  blind- 
less,  paintless.  This  being  a  watering-place, 
there  were  some  of   a  better  style  of  cottages 


for  lease  and  lodgings,  new  and  of  stone,  with 
occasional  bits  of  shrubbery.  But  most  of  the 
people  live  here  as  elsewhere — in  the  humblest 
of  conditions.  Passing  through  the  busy  little 
spot  we  enter  the  road  to  Ambleside.  It  winds 
through  thick  woods  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  lake  that  shows  the  lofty  peaks  springing 
from  the  opposite  shore.  It  soon  ascends  a 
hill,  the  view  of  which  Prof.  Wilson  thus  ecsta- 
sizes :  "  There  is  the  widest  breadth  of  water,  the 
richest  foreground  of  wood,  and  the  most  mag- 
nificent background  of  mountains  not  only  in 
Westmoreland,  but,  believe  us,  in  all  the  world." 
Let  no  one  accuse  Americans  of  extravagance 
of  expression  after  this.  I  loitered  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  and  gazed  upon  the  most  perfect  land- 
scape "in  all  the  world."  It  was  charming  in- 
deed. The  land  rolled  dov/n  from  our  feet  rich 
with  verdure.  Trees,  scattered  or  combined  into 
thickets,  sprinkled  it.  Beautiful  cattle  and 
sheep  sauntered  over  it.  The  sweet  waters  of 
the  lake  kissed  its  shore,  and  beyond  the  up- 
lifted heads  of  England's  loftiest  hills  stood 
stern  and  calm  as  couchant  lions.  But  that  it 
touched  the  top  of  earthly  realities  was  simply 
absurd.  There  are  more  perfect  views  on  Lake 
George,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  on  the 
Hudson.  Far  grander  ones  there  must  be  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  unless  their  describers 
are  equally  wild.  There  was  a  lack  of  sweep 
and  breadth  to  the  picture.  This  "  widest  breadth 
of  water  in  the  world "  was  less  than  a  mile 
across.  It  seemed  as  if  you  could  take  all  -the 
mountains  into  your  eye  as  well  as  all  the  lake. 
The  sense  of  completeness  gave  it  a  sense  of 
smallness.  That  stretch  of  view  which  our 
landscape  affords  gives  it  that  feeling  of  great- 
ness, as  a  marching  army  whose  rear  lines  are 
invisible  wonderfully  increases  its  power. 

We  drank  in  the  delightful  spectacle,  and 
gave  it  credit  for  all  it  deserved.  Being  near 
the  early  and  long  home  of  the  enthusiastic 
professor,  we  turned  aside  to  see  it.  'T  was  on  a 
high  hill  overlooking  the  lake.  His  old  garden- 
er, who  lived  with  him  for  over  twenty  years, 
was  there  still,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
talk  with  him.  He  showed  us  the  cottage 
where  he  wrote  most  of  his  brilliant  editorials. 
'T  was  a  humble  house  of  two  low  stories,  nest- 
ling under  great  trees.  A  wide-spreading,  full- 
leafed  sycamore  stood  just  before  it.  This  was 
a  great  favorite  with  him,  and  under  it  he  sat 
many  a  night  all  night  long  meditating  his 
Noctes.  No  wonder  his  Noctes  were  ambrosial. 
He  undertook  to  build  a  better  house  on  a 
knoll  in  front  of  this  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  lake  and  mountains,  but  he  was 
thirteen  years  in  completing  it,  for  he  was  like 
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one  that  began  to  build  but  was  not  able  to 
finish.  His  early  habits  were  far  from  econom- 
ical, and  his  means,  liberal  as  was  his  income, 
were  not  equal  to  his  ways.  So  he  staid  in 
the  little  cottage  till  his  children  were  grown 
up.  He  occupied  the  new  house  but  a  few 
years,  leaving  it  for  the  Edinburgh  University. 
This  house  was  neat  but  not  spacious.  It  was 
set  on  an  open  brow  under  overhanging  hills, 
but  in  itself  would  only  pass  in  America  for  a 
moderate  affair.  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  his 
later  habits  were  strictly  moral,  temperate,  and 
religious,  and  the  great-hearted,  whole-souled 
Christopher  is,  we  trust,  among  those  who  are 
seeing  and  enjoying  with  raptures  that  need  no 
speech  for  their  revelation  the  glory  which  their 
Savior  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was. 

Another  mile  or  two  of  pleasant  walk  beside 
the  lake  and  we  pass  "Dove's  Nest,"  a  Sum- 
mer home  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  Look  up  on  your 
right.  Under  yon  high  hill  in  that  snug  recess, 
half  hidden  from  the  eye  is  a  plain,  dingy  two- 
story  dwelling,  looking  neglected  in  itself  and 
its  grounds.  That  is  the  spot  out  of  which 
with  sad  eyes  she  often  gazed  down  on  this 
road  and  across  the  lake,  closing  her  vision  with 
the  Furness  Fells — a  high  range  that  were  as 
the  walls  of  her  prison.  She  was  very  unhappy 
when  here  on  account  of  domestic  troubles,  and 
I  fancied  her  in  this  mountain  solitude  like 
Tennyson's  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange. 
That  doleful  scene  is  laid  upon  a  flat,  desolate 
moor.  Yet  the  hearts  of  the  deserted  maiden 
and  the  deserted  wife  were  not  unlike,  and  the 
most  gifted,  save  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  of  all 
the  poetesses  in  our  language,  as  she  gazed  on 
this  lovely  yet  lonely  picture,  felt  the  force  of 
those  doleful  words — 

'"He  Cometh  not,'  she  said; 

She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary — 
0  God,  that  I  were  dead!'" 

A  mile  of  wooded  walk  and  we  are  in  Amble- 
side. The  hills  get  nearer  and  the  little  hamlet 
climbs  their  sides  and  nestles  in  a  very  narrow 
valley  between  them.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Lake  Poets,  for  the 
consecrated  spots  rarely  occurring  below  begin 
to  increase  rapidly  here.  We  pause  at  the 
threshold,  and  weary  with  walking,  we  seek  a 
home  in  one  of  these  pleasant  dwellings  hidden 
in  shrubbery,  out  of  whose  window  peeps  mod- 
estly the  word  "  lodgings."  This  was  meant 
for  permanent  boarders,  for  the  whole  region  is 
a  Summer  resort.  We  find  access,  and  delight- 
ful ease,  and  abandon.  Whoever  wants  the 
true   relish   of    an    English   home   let    him   try 


such  quarters  as  these.  The  inn,  especially  if 
temperance,  is  pleasant,  but  this  is  restful. 

Up  rose  the  sun,  still  hiding  his  face  in  Ori- 
ental style,  but  very  glorious  in  this  cloudy 
apparel.  The  great  hills  stood  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  little  hills  rejoiced  on  every  side. 
The  memorials  of  Wordsworth  begin  here  and 
stretch  about  three  miles  north.  In  that  space 
all  his  adult  life  was  passed.  Thirty  miles 
further,  near  the  Northern  Ocean,  was  his  birth- 
place, but  here  the  children  of  his  soul  were 
born.  An  elegant  Gothic  church  close  by  has 
four  memorial  windows  dedicated  to  him,  his 
wife,  sister,  and  daughter.  The  chief  is  to 
Wordsworth,  It  has  three  central  figures  of 
Moses  with  the  law  in  his  hands,  David  with 
crown  and  harp,  and  Aaron  with  priestly  robes 
and  the  lights  and  perfections,  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  upon  his  breast.  Around  these  are 
Miriam  with  her  tabret,  the  willows  of  Babylon 
with  the  harps  and  the  wallers,  Elijah  fed  by 
the  divinely -prepared  food  for  his  wilderness 
wanderings,  angels  with  trumpets  and  other 
emblems  of  Scripture  and  song.  It  struck  us 
that  Peter's  vision  would  have  been  better  than 
Elijah's  smoking  table,  for  if  any  poet  has  ever 
taught  us  to  call  nothing  in  nature  common  or 
unclean  it  is  Wordsworth.  Far  above  Milton, 
Shakspeare,  Scott,  Homer,  and  all,  did  he  see 
and  say  what  God  had  created  and  cleansed 
that  we  should  not  call  common.  But  I  sup- 
pose they  shrank  from  painting  the  great  sheet 
full  of  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things  on 
their  handsome  window.  And  so  the  author  of 
the  Idiot  Boy,  Peter  Bell,  Goody  Blake,  and 
The  Cumberland  Beggar — he  who  made  a  ped- 
dler with  his  staff  and  pack  the  hero  of  his 
chief  poem — lacks  his  most  fitting  representa- 
tion in  this  memorial  window.  Veritas  is  over 
all  of  the  pannels  of  each  window,  and,  whether 
the  family  coat-of-arms,  or  the  motto  of  the 
donors,  is  the  best  word  that  could  be  used,  for 
truth  was  his  whole  being's  end  and  aim. 
Leaving  the  church  and  striking  a  foot-path 
we  cross  the  narrow  meadows,  having  the  ivy- 
covered,  modest  dwelling  of  Miss  Martineau  on 
our  right.  A  little  further  on  and  you  pass  Fox 
How,  the  Summer  residence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
now  occupied  by  his  widow.  This  is  a  spacious 
mansion,  hidden  in  a  dense  park,  with  a  lawn 
gliding  down  from  its  front — that  is,  its  rear — 
to  the  brook  that  babbles  through  the  mead- 
ows. This  brook  is  dignified  with  a  name,  and 
the  surname  of  river,  for  here  almost  every 
brook  is  a  river  and  every  river  a  brook. 

Wind  round  under  the  hills  half  a  mile 
further,  and  a  gorge  opens  on  your  left.  High 
and   rocky,  bare   of   trees,  but  covered   with   a 
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thin  robe  of  greenness  to  their  summits,  they 
rise  before  you,  behind  you,  on  every  side. 
Enter  this  gorge,  walk  a  few  rods,  turn  up  the 
hill  on  your  right — remember  that  we  are  look- 
ing north — go  up  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile, 
enter  a  gate  on  your  left,  and  you  are  in  the 
modest  grounds  of  Rydal  Mount — the  long  and 
last  abode  of  Wordsworth.  It  is  an  old  house, 
plastered  and  yellow-washed,  two-storied,  with 
diamond  windows,  roomy  though  not  spacious, 
and  has  a  very  comfortable  and  snug  aspect. 
The  walks  wind  round  it,  lined  with  laurel,  in- 
termingled with  trees  and  flowers,  A  lawn 
opens  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a  neat  old  man 
is  raking  the  grass  and  sweeping  the  walks. 
We  approach  and  address  him,  and  are  made 
welcome.  He  was  his  personal  servant  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  is  kept  here  by  the  pres- 
ent proprietor  for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  He 
takes  us  a  few  score  of  feet  to  the  front  edge 
of  the  lawn,  where  it  slopes  off  rapidly.  There 
are  some  old  seats  of  the  poet,  where  he  sat, 
and  looked,  and  mused.  These  seats  are  char- 
acteristic of  him.  They  are  simply  round  blocks 
set  in  the  ground.  He  would  have  no  settees, 
rustic  or  iron.  Nature,  or  as  near  as  he  could 
get  to  it,  was  his  motto. 

The  outlook  from  this  slope  was  very  im- 
pressive. The  Laughrigg  Fells  rose  up  immedi- 
ately before.  They  call  mountains  fells  here. 
It  is  a  new  word  to  me,  except  in  a  line,  I  can 
not  remember  whose — "  I  sat  me  down  and 
mused  o'er  rock  and  fell."  Behind,  rough  and 
precipitous,  was  Knab  Scar.  Down  the  valley 
was  Ambleside  and  its  mountainous  background, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  vision  was  the  northern 
edge  of  Windermere.  It  was  certainly  a  poetic 
spot,  and  I  did  not  wonder  that  these  hills  had 
affected  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  with 
which  he  was  so  largely  endowed.  The  grounds 
cover  several  acres,  and  are  plainly  yet  artistic- 
ally laid  out.  Most  of  it  is  deep-shaded  and  it 
ends  in  a  path  to  Grasmere,  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain.  Other  wooden  blocks  are  placed 
where  the  best  prospects  open.  The  servant  said, 
"  Master  used  to  pace  up  and  down  these  walks, 
talking  to  himself  and  rubbing  his  hand  upon 
his  breast  inside  of  his  shirt."  That  was  his 
habit  when  composing.  He  said  his  death  was 
calm  and  confident,  his  last  request  being  that 
no  parade  should  attend  his  burial.  The  walk 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  Grasmere  was 
one  he  was  fond  of  taking,  and  where  he  always 
carried  his  special  friends.  So  I  pursued  it. 
As  I  passed  out  of  his  grounds  I  spied  some 
violets  blossoming  under  a  large  tree  near  a 
mossy  stone.  Probabl}''  by  that  same  stone  the 
parent  of  this   little   flower   might   have   been 


blooming  when  he  passed  by  and  turned  it  to 
poetic  use  in  the  well-known  lines — 

"  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye, 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky." 

Pursuing  the  mountain  path  we  soon  pass 
the  rear  of  the  farm  where  De  Quincey  married 
and  spent  many  days,  and  where  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge lived  and  died.  It  ran  up  the  steep  hill- 
side, and  looked  wonderfully  green  and  lovely. 
At  its  foot,  not  many  rods  off,  stood  the  house 
where  these  famous  oddities  lived.  A  smallish 
cottage  embowered  in  ivy,  and  before  it  lay  in 
exceeding  peace  the  little  but  lovely  Rydal 
water,  A  farmer  named  Simpson  dwelt  here 
when  these  young  geniuses  flew  into  the  vale 
and  perched  on  his  roof- tree.  His  daughter 
Mary  was  a  very  handsome  girl,  and  soon  the 
Opium  Eater  was  troubled  with  other  suspiria 
de  profundis  than  those  created  by  that  drug. 
I  did  not  learn  whether  he  was  cured  of  this 
heart-sickness  by  getting  possession  of  the  fas- 
cinating cause  or  whether  the  disease  of  an  in- 
flammatory imagination  like  the  other  was  only 
increased  by  indulgence.  I  have  no  doubt  she 
was  of  less  injury  to  him  than  the  opium.  All 
her  old  neighbors  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  her  beauty  and  amiability.  Her  home  was 
certainly  enough  to  make  her 

"  The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door." 

In  such  a  bower,  with  such  exquisite  verdure 
around  it,  and  great  woods  beside  it,  and  sweet 
Rydal  mere  before  it,  and  solemn  hills  suddenly 
closing  in  the  vision  on  every  side,  how  could 
she  be  aught  but  lovely?  A  happy  marriage 
it  was,  despite  his  eccentricities  and  poverty, 
Mrs.  Wordsworth,  I  learned,  was  not  so  hand- 
some. Having  often  read  that  tenderest  of  his 
madrigals,  the  only  one  in  which  he  seemed  to 
reveal  his  whole  soul,  commencing,  "She  was  a 
phantom  of  delight,"  I  was  a  little  curious  to 
know  if  others  saw  the  beauty  in  her  which  he 
beheld.  So,  overtaking  on  this  walk  above  Mary 
De  Quincey's  home  an  oldish  woman  whose  hut, 
like  Goody  Blake's,  was  "  on  the  cold  hill-side," 
and  who,  for  aught  I  know,  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  that  successful  pray-er,  she  told 
me  of  the  beauty  of  Mary  Simpson.  I  asked 
her  if  Mrs.  Wordsworth  was  handsome.  "  Very 
or'nary,  sir."  And  Mr.  Wordsworth?  "Very 
or'nary,  too,  sir."  His  servant,  on  my  saying 
he  thought  her  handsome,  quietly  answered, 
"She  might  have  been  to  his  eyes,  sir."  So 
"the  perfect  woman"  was  all  in  his  eye.  He 
would  probably  say  that  his  was  a  poet's  eye, 
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that  could  detect  what  never  was  on  sea  and 
land,  and  as  all  join  in  commending  her  good 
sense  and  kind  heart,  perhaps  her  real  beauty- 
was  none  the  less  than  that  of  her  outwardly 
lovelier  neighbor. 

Before  we  reached  the  end  of  that  path  a 
shepherd  boy  stood  in  the  pasture,  and  by  vari- 
ous phrases  was  directing  his  dog  far  up  on  the 
mountain  to  gather  up  his  sheep.  It  suggested 
the  storms  and  the  sufferings  of  the  shepherds 
and  the  flocks  that  he  so  simply  yet  feelingly 
described.  A  mile  or  more  and  we  come  down 
from  our  mountain  path  and  enter  the  vale  of 
Grasmere.  This  is  the  most  rural  of  all  the 
lake  hamlets.  It  is  in  many  respects  the  finest, 
and  it  is  more  than  other  associated  with  the 
poets.  Imagine  a  valley  nearly  round,  about  a 
mile  in  diameter.  Very  high  hills  inclose  it  on 
every  side.  The  only  visible  outlet  is  toward 
the  north,  and  this  is  through  a  narrow  pass 
and  up  a  high  road,  whose  summit  is  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  valley.  At  its  lowest 
part  nestles  a  bit  of  a  lake — a  quiet  pond;  a 
little  too  genteel,  perhaps,  for  such  a  name,  but 
worthy  of  nothing  greater.  In  this  narrow  area, 
shut  in  on  every  side,  stand  three  houses,  oc- 
cupied at  various  times  by  the  poet,  and  others 
occupied  or  frequented  by  his  associates,  Cole- 
ridge and  De  Quincey.  As  soon  as  we  enter  it 
from  Rydal  we  come  to  the  place  he  first  lived 
in.  It  is  a  little  story-and-a-half  cottage, 
mortared  and  whitewashed,  looking  no  better, 
except  for  whitewash,  than  many  of  the  rude 
huts  around  it.  A  little  room  used  as  his  study 
is  now  a  little  huckster's  shop.  Here  he  lived 
with  his  sister  before  he  was  married,  and  here 
he  brought  his 

"Perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  to  command." 

Behind  this  cottage  he  had  contrived  to  secure 
a  little  plat  of  rising  ground,  with  shrubbery, 
grass,  tiny  rocks  and  trees,  and  from  its  top- 
most point  an  outlook  to  the  grand  scenery 
that  surrounded  it.  Here  were  penned  or  rather 
uttered  some  of  his  sweetest  ballads  and  sub- 
limest  musings  of  philosophy  divine.  He  re- 
moved hence  to  the  rectory,  a  comfortable  house 
near  the  church,  and  thence  to  an  elegant  resi- 
dence called  Allan  Bank,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley,  and  on  a  high  slope  under 
nestling  crags,  and  taking  in  all  the  sweep  of 
the  hills  from  its  windows.  A  little  above  the 
center  of  the  vale  stands  the  old  church  of 
Grasmere,  a  most  venerable  pile,  having  been 
built  many  centuries — a  quaint,  homely  struc- 
ture, with  rough  pillars,  and  blackened  roof, 
and  old,  unpainted  square  pews  and  stone  flags. 


Here  he  long  worshiped.  A  tablet  and  medal- 
lion head  are  set  up  over  the  old  pew  where  he 
so  often  bent  in  adoration.  Its  touching  sim- 
plicity, and  honesty,  and  neighborly  region 
make  it  worth  transcribing: 

To  the  memory  of 
WILLIAM  WOKDSWORTH, 

The  true  philosopher  and  poet. 

Who,  by   the   especial   calhng   of 

Almighty  God, 

"Whether  he  discoursed  on  man  or  nature, 

Failed  not  to  lift  the  heart 

To  Holy  Things. 

Tired  not  of  maintaining  the  cause 

Of  the  poor  and  the  simple, 

And  so  in  perilous  times  was  raised  up 

To  be  a  chief  minister 

Not  only  of  noblest  poesy. 

But  of  high  and  sacred  truth. 

This  memorial 

Is  placed  here  by  his  friends  and  neighbors 

In  testimony  of 

Respect,  Affection,  and  Gratitude, 

ANNO  MDCCCLI. 

Behind  this  gray  old  pile  is  a  little  graveyard, 
and  a  well-worn  path  leads  you  to  three  simple 
slate  slabs,  which  mark  the  spot  where  his  and 
her  sisters  sleep  and  Wordsworth  and  his  wife. 
Close  by  is  the  grave  of  his  daughter  and  of 
two  young  children,  one  of  Avhom  has  some 
memorial  lines  of  his  father's  on  his  head-stone. 
As  they  express  something  of  his  religious  as 
well  as  parental  love,  and  are  not  found  in  any 
of  his  books,  we  transcribe  them.  The  lad's 
name  was  Thomas,  and  he  died  Dec.  5,  1812: 

"Six  months  to  six  years  added  he  remained 
Upon  this  sinful  earth  by  sin  unstained. 
0,  blessed  Lord,  whose  mercy  then  removed 
A  child  whom  every  eye  that  looked  on  loved 
Support  us,  teach  us  calmly  to  resign 
What  we  possessed  and  now  is  wholly  thine." 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  grave  of  the 
poet-laureate.  His  own  name  and  his  wife's — 
for  they  sleep  in  the  same  grave — without 
date  of  birth  or  death,  on  a  low  head-stone 
not  two  feet  high.  How  like  the  man !  He 
hated  all  pretension,  said  one  of  his  old  friends 
and  neighbors  talking  with  me  as  we  stood  beside 
the  grave;  he  disliked  all  fuss.  Once  when 
they  were  burying  some  one  here,  and  were 
making  a  great  parade  around  the  grave,  he 
drew  near,  paused  a  moment,  and  turned  away, 
saying  petulantly,  "  Why  do  n't  they  bury  him 
and  have  done  with  it?"  Some  yew-trees  which 
he  assisted  in  planting  are  near  his  grave.  A 
brook  murmurs  in  the  meadow  close  beside  it, 
and  the  mountains,  grand  and  peaceful,  with 
"the  most  ancient  heavens,"  look  down  upon 
him  who  loved  them  with  so  sincere  a  love,  not 
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for  themselves,  but  for  Hirn  who  made  thera 
and  filled  them  with  sacred  influences  to  every 
seeing  eye.  Near  him  sleeps  his  friend  Hartley 
Coleridge.  Early  and  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  life,  he  dragged  his  ruined  body 
and  almost  ruined  soul  painfully  through  its 
long  and,  to  all  outward  sense,  useless  pilgrim- 
age. May  it  be  hoped  that  the  affecting  prayer 
upon  his  gravestone  was  his  own  Publican 
prayer  that  brought  him  justified  to  his  Fa- 
ther's house — "  By  thy  cross  and  passion,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us !" 

It  was  a  delicious  evening  as  we  left  the 
sweet  vale  of  Grasmere.  We  climbed  the  hill 
that  led  northward,  often  looking  back  to  catch 
closing  gleams  of  its  exquisite  beauty.  The 
cuckoo  sent  his  soft  notes  through  the  heavens, 
and  his  words  oft  recurred  to  us — 

"  0,  listen,  for  the  vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound." 

Our  last  glimpse  was  on  a  spot  that  pain- 
fully smote  upon  its  tender  beauty.  A  huge 
heap  of  stones  crowned  the  summit  of  the  high- 
way, said  to  have  been  cast  up  by  Edmund,  the 
Saxon  King,  on  defeating  Herr  Dunmail,  King 
of  Cumberland,  A.  D.  945.  It  took  us  back  to 
savage  times  and  men,  nine  hundred  years  ago. 
As  the  eye  can  in  a  moment  look  from  earth 
to  the  stars,  so  does  the  soul  leap  through  time 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Terrible  war  then  had  raged  through  this 
region,  and  the  hills  and  heavens  had  not  only 
seen  great-thoughted  men  looking  up  to  the 
abyss  where  the  everlasting  stars  abide,  but 
man  raging  against  his  brother  in  deadly  feroc- 
ity. Storms  beat  upon  mountains  and  rage 
through  the  heavens.  Perhaps  this  human 
storm,  like  those  elemental  ones,  was  a  needful 
prerequisite  to  this  present  peace.  So  we  bid 
good-by  to  Grasmere  and  the  region  especially 
appropriated  to  Wordsworth's  life  and  labors. 
We  mount  a  coach  fortunately  approaching  and 
ride  along  the  base  of  Helvellyn  and  the  side 
of  Thrilmere  about  ten  miles,  and  enter  the 
ancient  and  crowded  town  of  Eeswich.  It  is 
in  the  broadest  valley  of  the  district,  looking 
unspeakably  beautiful  with  its  mountain  bor- 
der. Here  Southey  lived  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
here  he  died,  and  here  he  lies  under  the  lofty 
Skiddan.  His  house  was  a  spacious  dwelling, 
surrounded  with  trees  and  lawns.  Two  of 
the  trees  in  front  of  his  house  were  sent 
from  America  and  planted  with  his  own  hands. 
A  thick  grove  of  a  hundred  feet  deep  covers  the 
east  side  of  his  house,  running  down  a  steep  hill 
to  the  Greta.  At  its  base  near  the  river  his 
Beat  is   still   shown,  where   he  sat  in   pleasant 


weather  and  had  his  books  brought  him.  The 
mountains  sprang  up  close  to  the  bank  opposite, 
but  the  scholar  dwelt  more  upon  his  books  than 
the  trees,  waters,  and  mountains,  and  here  Wes- 
ley, Nelson,  and  other  well-told  tales  in  prose 
and  verse  were  sketched  or  elaborated.  Not  far 
off  is  another  country  church-yard,  where  he 
sleeps  in  a  plain  marble  tomb,  while  inside  the 
church  a  marble  statue  keeps  him  in  memory. 

Twelve  miles  from  Reswich  is  Cockermouth, 
the  birthplace  of  Wordsworth.  Having  fol- 
lowed him  so  far  I  thought  it  no  more  than 
right  to  follow  him  unto  the  end,  for  the  begin- 
ning was  the  end  to  him.  The  child  is  father 
of  the  man,  so  I  would  see  what  childhood's 
scenery  had  to  do  with  manhood's  verse.  Our 
walk  was  on  the  usual  perfection  of  British 
roads  through  the  usual  perfection  of  British 
landscapes,  increased  in  this  instance  by  the 
lofty  range  of  the  Skiddan  that  skirted  the  east 
and  like  tall  towers  on  the  west.  For  four 
miles  Bassenthwait,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
lakes,  accompanied  us.  And  thick  native  woods, 
through  which  the  road  passed  for  miles,  gave 
an  additional  and  almost  an  American  beauty 
to  the  scenery. 

A  carrier  finally  gave  us  a  "  lift,"  and  we 
entered  Cockermouth  on  a  bag  of  potatoes  in 
an  open  cart.  Nobody  seemed  aflfronted  at  our 
style,  and  an  hour's  talk  with  the  carrier  gave 
us  a  chance  to  exchange  knowledges,  which  we 
did,  I  think,  to  mutual  profit.  This  is  a  large 
town  near  the  western  ocean.  An  old  castle, 
built  near  the  times  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  often  a  center  of  bloody  strife,  stands  in  its 
center.  A  broad  street  runs  through  the  place, 
on  which,  in  a  plain  stone  house  of  fair  propor- 
tions, Wordsworth  was  born.  Narrow  and  mis- 
erable alleys  run  into  this  avenue,  and  gin- 
shops  by  scores  deface  it.  But  the  Derwent 
flows  gently  behind  the  town,  hills  lift  them- 
selves green  and  graceful  above  it,  and  below 
it  rise  the  dark  mountains  that  inclose  Butter- 
mere.  His  life  begun  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lake  district  and  ended  near  its  end.  It  was 
an  ap;^ropriate  beginning,  and  one  could  easily 
see  that  means  of  the  spirit's  culture  were 
afforded  in  the  surroundings  and  supernals  of 
the  odd  old  town.  A  memorial  window  in  the 
church  here  preserves  his  memory. 

We  may  have  wearied  you  with  this  talk  on 
the  most  famous  landscape  of  England,  and  es- 
pecially of  its  most  famous  resident.  The  region 
has  grown  popular  and  populous  through  his 
revelations.  Staring  hotels,  gaudy  and  costly 
mansions  are  destroying  its  rurality.  But  they 
can  not  mar  its  hills  and  waters.  They  can  not 
mar  its  history.     It  is  a  monument  now  of  van- 
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ished  greatness.  No  man  of  genius  now  mar- 
ries with  it  his  higher  life.  They  lie  entombed 
here  or  in  not  far  distant  vales.  In  noisy  cities 
lie  Coleridge,  Wilson,  and  De  Quincey.  In  a  like 
inclosed  vale  the  wondrous  Scott;  but  here  their 
truest  and  longest  friends  sleep  till  the  earth  and 
heavens  be  no  more.  Then  shall  they  vanish 
who  seem  so  stable,  and  these  shall  appear  in- 
corruptible who  have  here  crumbled  to  naught. 

If  you  dislike  Wordsworth  you  will  exceed- 
ingly dislike  this  itinerary.  But  if  you  see  in 
him  among  much  which  was  prosy  and  per- 
ishable, much  which  shall  live  to  the  end 
of  time,  then  you  will  endure  to  read  for  a  few 
moments  what  we  found  worth  four  days'  walk- 
ing and  talking  to  accumulate.  And  you  may 
be  led  by  it  to  a  reperusal  of  the  most  feeling 
ballads  of  any  land,  the  most  profound  percep- 
tion of  the  moral  being  of  nature  and  of  man. 

We  began  this  at  Lodore,  within  sound  of 
Sou  they 's  waterfall,  and  in  sight  of  St.  Her- 
bert's green  island,  whence  he  fled  to  heaven 
eleven  hundred  years  ago.  We  finish  it  close 
by  Ep worth  Rectory,  where  he  passed  his  early 
years,  whose  life  Southey  sought  to  delineate, 
and  who  carried  far  forward  toward  its  consum- 
mation the  holy  work  of  which  St.  Herbert 
assisted  in  laying  the  foundations.  So,  having 
proved  the  unity  of  our  work  in  one  respect, 
if  in  no  other,  we  shall  call  it  done. 


-oCOOo- 


VOICES  FROM  NATURE. 
THE  REIGN  OF  FIRE:   THE  REIGN  OF  WATER. 


BY    PROF.    ALEXANDER    WINCHELL. 


III. 

HAVING  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  vast 
field  which  lies  before  the  geological  ob- 
server, let  us  ascertain  what  degree  of  interest 
may  be  derived  from  a  more  attentive  survey. 
We  go  back,  then,  to  the  molten  period  of  the 
earth.  We  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  past 
eternity  and  behold  the  terrestrial  globe  glow- 
ing with  a  fervent  heat.  What  a  history  to 
trace  from  that  point  of  time  to  this !  Conti- 
nents clothed  with  verdure  and  diversified  with 
mountain,  hill,  and  dale — continents  spread  out 
upon  a  thousand  courses  of  solid  masonry — are 
to  be  derived  from  this  germinal,  incandescent 
mass.  It  requires  an  unusual  effort  of  the  im- 
agination to  leap  from  the  scenes  of  a  modern 
landscape  to  an  adequate  conception  of  a  naked, 
tenantless,  and  molten  orb  enveloped  in  an 
atmosphere  of  deadly  elements,  and  totally  un- 
like the  present  earth  save  in  its  spherical  form 
and  its  yearly  journey  round  the  sun.     To  the 


eye  of  imagination  the  forests  must  vanish  in 
smoke,  the  "  cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous 
palaces"  of  man  must  crumble  to  clay,  and 
sand,  and  loam ;  man  and  all  living  things  must 
desert  the  earth  and  leave  it  in  the  motionless 
and  stagnant  silence  of  death;  the  rivers  must 
dry  up  in  their  channels;  the  ocean  must  change 
itself  to  vapor  and  flee  to  the  upper  limits  of 
the  air;  the  rock-ribbed  mountains  must  yield 
to  the  melting  touch  of  fire,  and  the  rigid  crust 
of  the  earth  must  dissolve  into  a  yielding  and 
obedient  fluid. 

Can  we  place  ourselves  in  view  of  the  scenes 
which  then  existed?  Creation  is  in  its  incipi- 
ent stages.  The  long  line  of  events  which  is  to 
end  in  placing  man  in  possession  of  the  earth 
lies  before  us.  Methods  and  plans  are  now  to 
be  adopted  whose  carrying  out  is  to  be  extend- 
ed into  the  distant  future,  and  which  shall  com- 
prehend and  provide  for  the  endless  variety  of 
exigencies  which  are  to  grow  out  of  the  grad- 
ual development  of  the  destined  order  of  things. 
How  inadequate  would  be  a  human  intelligence 
to  an  occasion  like  this !  But  to  the  mind  of 
the  Infinite  Intelligence  the  whole  creation 
already  existed,  and  not  a  feature  of  the  original 
plan  has  been  departed  from  in  the  long  proc- 
ess of  its  actualization. 

What  may  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
earth  anterior  to  its  molten  state  we  will  not 
stop  here  to  inquire.  Whether  it  was  origin- 
ally struck  off  from  the  sun  as  a  melted  mass, 
and  whether  it  ever  existed  in  the  state  of  an 
incandescent  vapor,  are  questions  which  may 
engage  the  speculation  of  the  cosmogonist,  but 
are  not  sufiiciently  illuminated  by  well-estab- 
lished facts  to  fall  within  the  province  of  geo- 
logical inquiry.* 


*A  period  anterior  to  any  definite  arrangement  of 
the  materials  of  the  earth  seems  to  be  mentioned  in 
Genesis  i,  1,  2:  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  ;  and  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep."  Tliis  primordial  condition  of  things  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  favorite  conception  of  the  poets. 
What  a  consistent  picture  is  given  by  Ovid  in  the 
Metamorphoses! 

"Ante,  mare  et  tellus,  et  quod  tegit  omnia  coelura, 
TJnus  erat  toto  Naturas  vnltus  in  orbe, 
Quern  dixere  chaos;  rudis  indigestaque  rooles ; 
Nee  quidquam,  nisi  pondus  iners ;  congestaque  eodem 
Noil  bene  junctaruni  discordia  semina  rerum. 
Nullus  adhuc  niundo  prscbob.'^t  lumina  Titan  ; 
Nee  nova  crescendo  reparabat  cornua  Phoebe ; 
Nee  ciroumfiiso  pendebat  in  aere  tellus 
Ponderibus  librata  suis ;  nee  brachia  longo 
Margine  terrarum  porrexerat  Anipliitrite. 
Quaque  fuit  tellus,  illic  et  pontus  et  aer; 
Sic  orat  instabilla  tellus,  innabtlls  unda, 
Luois  egens  aer ;  nulli  Bua  forma  manebat." 
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Geological  facts,  however,  establish  a  former 
molten  condition  of  the  world.  At  the  temper- 
ature which  would  fuse  the  mass  of  the  rocks, 
all  the  more  volatile  substances  could  only  exist 
in  the  form  of  an  elastic  vapor  surrounding  the 
earth.  All  the  carbon  in  the  world  must  have 
existed  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  all  the 
sulphur  as  sulphurous  acid,  all  the  chlorids  as 
chlorhydric  acid,  all  the  water  as  an  invisible 
elastic  vapor  extending  out  beyond  the  present 
limits  of  the  atmosphere.  There  could  hence 
be  upon  the  earth  no  vegetation,  no  animals, 
no  limestone,  no  salt,  no  gypsum,  no  water. 
All  that  we  now  behold  must  have  been  repre- 
sented by  a  glowing  liquid  nucleus  enveloped 
in  a  dense  atmosphere  of  burning  acrid  vapors. 
This  orb,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  physics, 
must  have  revolved  upon  its  axis  and  per- 
formed its  revolutions  around  the  sun.  The 
sun  and  moon — if  the  latter  existed — must  have 
raised  the  fiery  ocean  to  a  burning  tidal  wave 
which  rolled  around  the  globe — the  type  of  an 
action  which  has  continued  to  the  present 
period.  There  were  also  day  and  night.  The 
sun  rose  in  the  morning  and  sent  a  lurid  ray 
through  the  dense  refractive  atmosphere,  and  at 
night  sank  into  the  smoke  that  ascended  from 
a  burning  world.  The  morning  and  evening 
twilight  almost  met  each  other  in  the  midnight 
zenith,  so  high  and  so  refractive  was  the  hete- 
rogeneous atmosphere.  But  there  was  no  need 
of  twilight.  An  ocean  of  fire  sent  up  to  the 
nocturnal  heavens  a  glare  that  was  more  fearful 
than  the  poisoned  ray  of  the  feebly-shining  sun. 
Here  was  chaos.  Here  was  the  death,  and 
silence,  and  solitude  of  the  primeval  ages,  when 
the  Uncreated  alone  looked  on  and  saw  order, 
and  beauty,  and  life  springing  from  universal 
discord. 

In  obedience  to  the  law  of  thermal  equilib- 
rium, which  was  more  ancient  even  than  this 
primal  state  of  things,  the  high  temperature  of 
the  earth  would  subside  through  radiation  into 
external  space.  A  crystallization  of  the  least 
fusible  elements  would  eventually  take  place  in 
the  superficial  portions  of  the  molten  mass. 
This  process  w^ould  continue  till  a  crystalline 
crust  had  been  formed  resting  upon  the  liquid 
center. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  the 
solidified  materials  would  possess  superior  dens- 
ity, and  would  accordingly  sink  into  the  liquid 
portions.  If  this  were  so  the  solidification  of 
such  a  molten  mass  would  either  commence  at 
the  center  or  a  uniform  refrigeration  would  pro- 
ceed till  the  whole  would  suddenlj'-  be  consoli- 
dated. It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  central 
portions  of  the  earth  still  remain  in  a  molten 


condition,  while  the  habitable  exterior  is  but  a 
comparatively  thin  crust.  If  this  belief  is  well 
founded,  the  first  solidified  portions  did  not 
descend  toward  the  center.  Moreover,  we  know 
that  in  the  case  of  water  and  several  other  sub- 
stances the  newly-solidified  parts  are  less  dense 
and  float  upon  the  liquid  portions.  This  appar- 
ent exception  to  the  law  of  expansion  by  heat 
is  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  when  the 
molecules  of  the  solidifying  fluid  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  regular  crystalline  manner  they  in- 
close certain  minute  spaces,  so  that  the  result- 
ing crystal  is  a  little  more  bulky  than  the  un- 
arranged  molecules  from  which  it  was  con- 
structed. And  this  may  be  the  case  even 
though  a  cooler  temperature  has  caused  them  to 
shrink  into  closer  proximity — for  they  are  never 
in  contact — than  before  crystallization.  If  this 
law  applies  to  the  refrigeration  of  water,  type- 
metal,  iron,  and  other  substances  we  may  rea- 
sonably infer  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  matter. 
We  should  expect,  then,  that  crystals  of  quartz 
would  float  upon  molten  quartz  or  solid  trap 
upon  molten  trap  just  as  solid  iron  floats  upon 
molten  iron  or  solid  ice  upon  molten  ice.  We 
have,  therefore,  not  only  evidences  of  the  fact 
of  a  forming  crust,  but  also  a  probable  means 
of  accounting  for  it. 

A  crust  thus  forming  would  be  daily  rup- 
tured by  the  tide-wave  following  the  sun  and 
moon  around  the  earth.  A  mixed  conglomer- 
ate of  crystalline  fragments  would  result.  Gran- 
ite is  such  a  rock — an  aggregation  of  broken 
crystals  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  which 
have  been  cemented  together  by  subsequent  semi- 
fusion.  Other  crystals  are  embraced  in  the  difier- 
ent  varieties  of  granitoid  rocks.  We  have  other 
rocks,  as  dolerite,  which  consists  of  all  the  ordi- 
nary minerals  cooled  in  a  promiscuous  mass.  It 
seems,  then,  that  when  we  trace  a  certain  succes- 
sion of  events  which  must  occur  in  accordance 
with  the  established  laws  of  physics,  we  have  dis- 
covered a  series  of  sequents  confirmed  by  the  facts 
of  the  rocks  themselves.  This  must  always  be 
the  case  when  we  reason  correctly;  and  it  makes 
no  diff'erence  whether  we  discover  this  order  from 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  themselves  or  pred- 
icate the  phenomena  on  the  study  of  the  laws 
which  involve  them.  The  lowest  and  oldest  por- 
tions of  the  crust  present  us  with  exactly  the 
characters  which  we  should  expect. 

In  the  process  of  refrigeration  the  stiffening 
crust  would  become  too  large  for  the  nucleus 
within.  This  would  necessarily  result  from  the 
more  rapid  contraction  of  the  highly-heated 
portions.  The  crust,  therefore,  must  wrinkle  to 
fit  the  shrinking  nucleus.  Thus  incipient  in- 
equalities of  the  surface  would  appear.     From 
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a  new-born  wrinkle  grew  the  lofty  Cordillera. 
A  scene  of  terrific  sublimity  approaches.  As 
yet  no  sea  existed.  No  rain  had  fallen  upon 
the  parched  and  blackened  crust.  The  ocean 
rested  as  an  elastic  vapor  upon  the  earth,  and 
extended  out  an  unknown  distance  into  sur- 
rounding space.  This  vapor  was  not  cloud-like, 
but  intensely  hot  and  invisible.  It  was  a  gas. 
The  time  had  now  arrived,  however,  when  the 
regions  surrounding  the  earth  were  sufficiently 
cooled  to  permit  the  condensation  of  this  vapor. 
Clouds  began  to  form ;  a  vail  was  drawn  over 
the  sun;  rain  for  the  first  time  descended,  and 
when  an  ocean  had  to  be  poured  from  the 
clouds  such  a  scene  arose  as  could  never  be 
repeated.  The  crust  was  at  first  too  hot  to  re- 
ceive the  waters.  The  torrent  as  it  struck  the 
earth  was  exploded  into  vapor  which  darted 
back  to  the  clouds.  The  clouds  were  thus  un- 
relieved of  their  burden,  and,  though  they  con- 
tinually poured  the  ocean  forth,  they  continued 
to  darken  and  condense  till  the  light  of  day 
was  shut  out,  and  an  age  of  midnight  en- 
shrouded the  earth.  But  what  further  would 
result  from  the  friction  of  descending  rain  and 
ascending  vapor?  The  electricity  of  the  ele- 
ments would  be  excited.  Lightnings  darted 
through  the  Cimmerian  gloom,  and  world-con- 
vulsing thunders  created  echoes  through  the 
universe. 

"The  sky  is  changed!  and  such  a  change!  0,  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness  1" 

IV. 

A  thousand  years  of  storm  and  lightning 
have  passed,  and  the  primeval  tempest  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  The  waters  are  now  permitted 
to  rest  upon  the  surface;  the  clouds  are  ex- 
hausted, and  the  sun  breaks  through  the  vail 
in  a  more  natural  and  healthful  ray.  Return- 
ing light  makes  known  the  change  of  scene. 
The  surface,  which  in  the  preceding  age  was 
scorched  and  arid,  is  now  a  universal  sea  of 
tepid  waters.  The  earliest  ocean  enveloped  the 
earth  on  every  hand.  A  few  isolated  granite 
summits,  perhaps,  protruded  above  the  watery 
waste.  Around  their  bases  careered  the  surges 
which  gnawed  at  their  foundations.  Geology  is 
unable  to  aver  that  any  of  them  survived  the 
denudations  of  this  first  detrital  period.  Per- 
haps the  nuclei  of  some  of  our  oldest  mountain 
summits,  though  subsequently  elevated  to  their 
present  altitudes,  may  be  regarded  as  the  rem- 
nant of  the  granite  knobs  that  reared  their 
frowning  and  angular  visages  above  the  pri- 
mordial deep.  If  so,  the  erosion  of  the  waves 
and  the  battering  of  the  tempests  have  given 
to   their   sides   and    heads    a   smooth    and   bald 


rotundity.  But  more  and  perhaps  all  of  the 
original  pinnacles  of  the  earth's  crust  have  been 
leveled  to  the  water's  edge  and  spread  upon 
the  floor  of  the  sea.  To-day  we  may  gather  up 
the  fragments,  not  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
but  raised  again  mountain  high  and  incorpora- 
ted into  the  fabric  of  new-built  continents. 
Sublime  ruins !  What  are  the  marbles  of  Nin- 
eveh or  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  in  com- 
parison with  these  hoary  relics  of  nature's  pri- 
meval structures? 

We  said  that  the  fury  of  the  waves  strewed 
the  bed  of  the  sea  with  the  ruins  of  these 
ancient  islands.  This  is  no  fancy.  We  behold 
the  demonstration  with  our  own  eyes.  The 
ocean's  bed  was  at  first  composed  of  rocks  that 
had  cooled  from  a  state  of  fusion.  They  were 
the  base  of  the  first-formed  islands.  The  debris 
scattered  over  this  foundation  would  be  arranged 
in  layers,  as  water  always  arranges  such  sedi- 
ments. The  coarser  particles  would  be  in  lay- 
ers by  themselves  and  the  finer  by  themselves; 
but  the  whole  would  be  of  the  same  kind  of 
materials  as  the  rocky  islands  from  which  it 
was  derived — the  same  as  the  underlying  foun- 
dation of  which  those  islands  were  only  pro- 
truding points.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  we  find  every-where  reposing  upon  the 
rocks  of  igneous  origin  a  bed  of  assorted  or 
stratified  materials  composed  of  the  same  min- 
erals as  the  rocks  they  lie  upon.  Granite  or 
granitoid  rocks  usually  form  the  foundation^ 
and  gneiss  or  gneissoid  rocks  the  overlying 
strata.  Gneiss  is  composed  of  the  same  mine- 
rals as  granite,  and  diflfers  only  in  having  those 
materials  broken  up  and  then  assorted  or  strati- 
fied by  water  and  again  solidified.  This  occur- 
rence of  gneiss,  every-where  reposing  upon 
granite,  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
fact,  and  confirms  all  that  we  have  said  of  the 
denudation  of  the  primitive  islands  and  the 
universality  of  the  primitive  sea. 

The  erosion  of  the  igneous  or  crystalline  rocks 
was  not  the  only  source  of  the  materials  which 
entered  into  the  constitution  of  the  oldest  strati- 
fied rocks.  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  an 
important  portion  of  these  older  strata  must 
have  been  derived  from  chemical  reactions  in 
the  waters  of  the  primeval  sea.  The  limestone 
of  this  early  period  could  have  had  no  other 
origin.  Common  limestone  is  composed,  as  every 
one  knows,  of  carbonic  acid  and  li7ne.  Heat,  as 
the  manufacturer  of  lime  illustrates,  expels  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  Under  the 
high  temperatures  of  the  earliest  periods,  there- 
fore, limestone  could  not  exist.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  all  the  carbon,  sulphur,  and 
chlorine    in    existence   must,   in    those    periods. 
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have  been  represented  by  carbonic,  sulphuric, 
and  chlorhydric  acids,  existing  in  a  volatile  state, 
mingled  with  the  other  gaseous  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere,  while  all  the  silica  of  the  globe 
playing  the  part  of  an  acid  would  unite  with 
the  fixed  elements,  producing  silicates  of  com- 
plex constitution — just  such  silicates  as  we  act- 
ually find  entering  into  the  structure  of  the 
oldest  portions  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  first 
rains  which  descended  would  be  charged  with 
the  atmospheric  acids  just  mentioned,  which, 
attacking  the  solid  silicates  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, would,  as  every  analytical  chemist  knows, 
produce  reactions,  resulting  in  the  chlorids  of 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium  mingled  with 
sulphates  of  these  bases.  The  liberated  silica 
would  separate,  and  would  be  chemically  pre- 
cipitated during  the  subsequent  cooling  of  the 
Avaters  in  the  form  of  beds  of  quartz.  Such 
beds  we  actually  find  among  the  very  oldest 
strata,  but  no  where  else. 

Among  the  other  silicates  originally  formed 
is  one  caWed  feldspar — very  abundant — and  con- 
taining, besides  alumina,  a  large  per  centage  of 
potash  and  soda.  The  decomposition  of  this 
mineral,  which  must  have  taken  place  on  an 
extensive  scale,  would  result  in  a  clayey  hydrate 
called  kaolin — which  became  the  basis  of  many 
clays  and  other  argillaceous  rocks — and  soluble 
silicates  of  potash  and  soda.  The  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  atmosphere  would  decompose 
these  silicates,  liberating  the  silica,  which  could 
thus  be  added  to  the  quartz  of  the  globe,  and 
giving  rise  to  bicarbonates  of  potash  and  soda. 
These,  transported  to  the  ocean,  would  come  in 
contact  with  the  chlorid  of  calcium  as  well  as 
other  chlorids,  and  immediately  there  would 
result  chlorids  of  sodium,  and  potassium,  and 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  chlorid  of  sodium  is  the 
salt  which  gives  the  characteristic  salinity  to 
sea-water.  Chlorid  of  potassium  likewise  exists 
in  it  in  smaller  quantity.  The  carbonate  of 
lime  being  less  soluble  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
precipitated  during  the  reaction,  and  thus  gave 
rise  to  those  extensive  beds  of  marble  which 
are  known  to  exist  in  company  with  the  gneiss- 
oid  and  quartzose  rocks  constituting  the  most 
ancient  series  of  strata. 

There  seems  to  be  little  poetry  in  the  attempt 
to  unravel  the  thread  of  chemical  reactions 
which  followed  each  other  upon  the  earth  in 
those  dim  and  twilight  ages,  but  it  is  certainly 
an  inspiring  development  of  the  latest  researches 
that  the  scepter  which  chemistry  sways  over 
the  modern  world  is  the  same  which  she  wielded 
upon  the  mute  atoms  of  the  forming  crust. 

It  seems,  then,  that  a  portion  of  those  ancient 
strata   originated   from   sediments  mechanically 


deposited,  and  another  portion  from  chemical 
precipitates  thrown  down  while  the  elements 
were  adjusting  themselves  according  to  their 
strongest  affinities. 

The  reader  should  not  imagine  that  the  proofs 
of  these  things  are  afar  off.  They  lie  within 
the  scope  of  his  own  observation  and  verifica- 
tion. If  you  can  not  gaze  upon  the  frowning 
summit  of  Katahdin  or  the  dark  and  lichen- 
covered  sides  of  the  Adirondacs,  nor  the  op- 
turned  piles  of  stony  lumber  which  make  the 
ridges  of  the  Appalachians,  nor  the  acres  of 
rocky  floor  torn  up  for  your  inspection  along 
the  shores  of  the  upper  lakes,  examine  some  of 
the  specimens  which  nature  has  brought  from 
those  northern  regions  to  your  very  doors. 
Scattered  over  your  fields  may  be  found  frag- 
ments of  the  underlying  unstratified  granite. 
Here,  too,  are  fragments  of  gneiss  having  the 
same  appearance,  except  that  the  mica  scales 
are  arranged  in  layers  across  the  stone.  These 
came  from  the  strata  resting  upon  the  granite. 
They  are  the  ruins — a  second  time  ruined — of 
some  ancient  rocky  shore  which  the  fury  of  the 
elements  has  reduced  to  sand.  Here  are  bowl- 
ders of  quartz,  liberated  from  its  ancient  com- 
binations and  precipitated  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Here  are  bowlders  of  sandstone — vitreous 
sandstone — better  known  as  "hard-heads,"  which 
consist  of  grains  of  quartz  produced  by  the  grind- 
ing up  of  some  more  ancient  quartz  rock.  These 
grains  have  been  again  cemented  together,  and  a 
convulsion  of  nature  has  sent  them  a  second  time 
vagrants  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Here,  too, 
are  fragments  of  those  ancient  marbles  precipita- 
ted at  the  time  when  the  partners  of  the  ancient 
chlorids  and  carbonates  formed  new  copartner- 
ships for  life.  These  all  have  come  from  their 
homes  in  those  northern  regions  where  our  con- 
tinent first  raised  its  head  to  scowl  defiance  at 
the  supremacy  of  tempest  and  flood.  They  con- 
stitute with  numberless  specimens  of  rocks  of 
every  other  age  a  grand  museum,  where  every 
student  of  nature  may  roam  and  study  at  his 
pleasure. 

The  chemical  reactions  and  precipitations  and 
sedimentary  accumulations  to  which  we  have 
referred  extended  over  an  immense  interval  of 
time.  During  this  long  period  materials  accu- 
mulated at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  thick- 
ness of  twenty-five  thousand  feet.  Their  geo- 
graphical extent  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
primeval  sea.  We  find  these  rocks  on  every 
side  of  the  globe. 

Here  and  there  the  original  granitic  summits 
interrupt  their  continuity,  and  show  ns  the 
sites  of  the  oldest  islands.  During  this  long 
period   no   animals   or  plants  existed.     The  at- 
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mosphere  was  unfit  for  respiration ;  the  waters, 
if  not  too  highly  heated,  were  nevertheless 
charged  with  impurities  destructive  to  the  life 
of  organized  existences.  It  was  a  dreary  and 
monotonous  age,  with  nothing  of  that  which 
now  beautifies  and  diversifies  the  face  of  nature. 
The  same  sunlight  fell  upon  the  heaving  waters 
of  that  tenantless  and  gloomy  sea,  and  the  same 
tide-wave  was  performing  its  everlasting  circuit 
round  the  globe.  There  was  little  diversity  of 
weather  or  climate.  The  continents  and  mount- 
ain ridges  which  give  birth  to  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  currents  had  not  yet  appeared 
above  the  wave.  But  there  must  have  been  a 
succession  of  seasons,  and  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  trade  winds  must  even  then  have 
been  active.  Evaporation  must  have  proceeded 
at  a  rapid  rate,  and  condensation  and  precipita- 
tion must  have  been  correspondingly  copious. 
It  was  probably  a  stormy  period,  like  the  show- 
ery season  which  succeeds  the  protracted  storm 
of  the  vernal  equinox.  This  was  the  Azoic 
Period. 

"The  curtain  falls  and  the  scene  is  changed." 
Th^  crust  now  becoming  too  large  for  the  ever- 
shrinking  nucleus,  settles  down  to  a  closer 
fitting  around  it.  The  envelope,  of  course,  must 
wrinkle,  and  the  wrinkles  must  protrude  their 
ridges  in  some  cases  above  the  waters.  The 
horizontality  of  the  primeval  strata  is  thus 
broken.  In  some  instances  they  are  burst  asun- 
der, and  the  molten  granite  is  poured  out 
through  the  fissure.  In  other  cases  a  huge 
back  ia  simply  elevated  a  moderate  distance 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Weary  of  his  old 
position  the  giant  in  adjusting  himself  in  his 
new  one  leaves  his  elbows  protruding.  Indeed, 
if  we  may  carry  out  this  ugly  figure,  we  would 
say  that  he  settled  himself  with  an  entire  arm 
protruding  above  the  waters  which  swept  over 
North  America.  Beginning  at  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador, the  arm — or  ancient  ridge  of  land — ex- 
tends south-west  to  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Huron.  Here  is  the  elbow.  The  forearm  and 
hand  extend  thence  north-westerly  toward  the 
Arctic  Ocean.     So  it  seems  to  be  an  arrange- 
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ment  of  nature  that  Johnny  Bull  shall  continue 
to  thrust  hifi  elbows  into  the  sides  of  Young 
America!  We  acquiesce  for  the  present  in  this 
arrangement.  Meanwhile  spirits  will  be  called 
from  the  "  vasty  deep,"  and  life  will  appear  upon 
the  stage  in  the  next  act  of  the  drama. 


No  man's  body  is  as  strong  as  his  appetites, 
but  Heaven  has  corrected  the  boundlessness  of 
his  voluptuous  desire  by  stinting  his  strength 
and  contracting  hie  capacities. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  CHRISTIAN  AND  PATRI- 
OTIC WOMEN  UPON  THEIR  DUTIES 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  WAR. 


BY     THE     EDITOR. 


MY  countrywomen,  am  I  entitled  to  your  ear 
and  your  confidence?  Then  let  me  speak 
to  you  of  this  war  and  of  your  duties  in  rela- 
tion to  it. 

Its  origin  was  marked  by  the  most  stupen- 
dous fraud  and  by  the  most  heaven-daring  per- 
jury that  ever  stained  the  annals  of  crime.  Its 
design  is  to  strike  down  the  best  government 
that  ever  blessed  our  race — a  government  to 
which,  under  God,  we  owe  our  all — and  to 
establish  in  its  place  an  aristocracy  or  despot- 
ism founded  upon  the  degradation  and  enslave- 
ment of  our  fellow-men.  It  would  bhght  our 
civilization  and  supersede  it  with  a  system  of 
essential  barbarism.  Its  progress  has  been 
marked  with  a  cold-blooded  and  diabolical  cru- 
elty that  shames  our  civilization  and  shocks  our 
humanity.  Quiet  and  unoffending  citizens  in 
the  border  States  have  been  maltreated  and 
murdered,  their  property  has  been  destroyed 
and  their  homes  wasted,  and  all  because  they 
refused  to  forswear  their  country  and  join 
those  striving  for  its  destruction.  The  princi- 
ples of  civilized  warfare  have  been  discarded  by 
the  rebels  and  a  relentless  barbarism  inaugura- 
ted worthy  of  the  savages  of  the  forest.  Your 
sons  have  been  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Wound- 
ed and  bleeding  upon  the  field  of  carnage,  their 
bodies  have  been  pierced  with  bayonets  and 
their  throats  cut  by  fiends  in  human  form. 
Struggling  for  life  in  the  watery  element,  they 
have  been  showered  with  grape  from  rebel 
cannon  or  used  as  a  target  for  the  sharp- 
shooter. Dead  upon  the  battle-field,  their  bodies 
have  been  mutilated,  their  flesh  thrown  to  dogs, 
and  their  bones  made  into  trinkets  for  worse 
than  savage  show  and  exultation.  Amid  such 
barbarism,  and  against  such  barbarians,  are  we 
waging  this  war. 

You  have  a  direct  interest  in  its  progress  and 
its  every  conflict.  In  the  person  of  your  sons 
you  stand  amid  the  battle-shout,  the  clash  of 
steel,  and  the  "garments  rolled  in  blood"  upon 
every  field  of  carnage.  The  heart  of  some 
mother  writhes  in  the  dying  agony  of  every 
patriot  soldier.  And  every  soldier  grave  speaks 
not  only  of  the  warrior  fallen,  but  of  the  heart 
riven  and  crushed. 

You  have  an  interest  in  all  its  issues.  It  is 
to  determine  whether  the  Godlike  heritage  re- 
ceived from  our  forefathers  is  to  be  desolated 
and  destroyed,  or  whether,  when  the  storm  shall 
have  spent  its  fury  and  passed  by,  it  is  to  rise 
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in  sterner  and  mightier  grandeur.  It  involves 
the  great,  the  vital  questions  of  civilization,  of 
humanity,  and  of  religion. 

We  appeal,  then,  to  the  patriot  and  Chris- 
tian women  of  the  land  to  lend  your  aid  in 
carrying  on  this  war.  We  do  not  ask  you  to 
mingle  in  the  strife  of  the  ensanguined  field. 
The  condition  of  public  affairs  does  not  now  require 
this.  But  there  are  moral  and  religious  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  the  contest,  giving  to  it 
not  only  its  moral  grandeur  and  power,  but  not 
a  small  portion  even  of  its  material  resources. 
Over  all  these  Heaven  has  given  you  a  power- 
ful control.  They  are  worth  more  than  armies 
and  navies,  for  without  these  armies  and  navies 
are  powerless. 

Give  to  the  Government  your  earnest  moral 
support,  and  in  order  to  this  grasp  in  your 
minds  the  moral  elements  involved  in  this  con- 
flict, so  that  your  own  moral  and  religious  con- 
victions may  be  well-founded,  clear,  and  strong. 

The  South  had  suffered  no  injustice  from  the 
Government  that  would  justify  its  rehellion.  This 
is  evident  from  the  simple  fact  that  while  the 
white  population  of  the  North  has  always  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  South,  and  while  the  North 
has  never  lacked  suitable  men  for  public  trust, 
the  Southern  and  the  weaker  section  has  always 
furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  national 
officers.  The  free  population  of  the  North  is 
19,128,418;  that  of  the  South,  8,361,848.  The 
North  is  entitled  to  183  electoral  votes;  the 
South  to  only  120.  Yet  the  Presidential  office 
has  been  filled  forty-eight  years  by  Southern 
men  and  only  twenty-four  by  Northern.  And 
then  again  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  least  two 
of  our  Presidents,  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  were 
mere  tools  of  the  South ;  so  that  practically  we 
may  transfer  to  its  credit  eight  more  years  of 
Presidential  office.  The  South  has  also  predom- 
inated in  nearly  the  same  ratio  in  the  cabinet 
offices  at  Washington,  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  more  important  diplomatic  offices 
to  foreign  nations,  and  also  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  Government  at  home,  especially  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  navy.  In  addition  to  all 
this  the  North  has  submitted  •  to  a  variety  of 
unequal  burdens  for  the  benefit  of  the  South. 
We  instance  the  support  of  the  mail-routes 
and  of  the  post-office  system  in  the  slave 
States  borne  by  the  Government  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  the  postal  system  to  the  sparse 
and  comparatively-unintelligent  population  of 
the  South.  All  these  things  indicate  that  the 
rebellion  was  unprovoked  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Indeed,  we  might  refer  to  specific 
instances  of  national  legislation  like  that  which 


inaugurated  the  dark  and  bloody  scenes  of 
Kansas  to  show  how  far  and  how  often  justice 
and  right  have  been  overslaughed  at  the  de- 
mands of  the  South.  In  fact,  in  almost  every 
particular  the  Government  has  yielded,  and  yet 
yielded,  to  avoid  giving  offense  to  the  South 
and  to  conciliate  its  prejudices  and  feelings. 
Just  as  in  family  discipline,  this  perpetual  yield- 
ing to  exorbitant  demands  and  this  sacrifice 
of  principle  in  order  to  conciliate  have  produced 
their  natural  results.  The  South  has  become  a 
spoiled  if  not  ruined  child. 

Then  again  the  same  immunities  and  privi- 
leges have  been  guaranteed  to  individual  citi- 
zens, communities,  and  States  in  the  South  as 
in  the  North.  This  rebellion,  then,  can  have 
no  possible  justification  or  excuse  from  any  act, 
policy,  or  principle  of  the  Government. 

The  treachery  of  its  origin  was  stupendous. 
Men  occupying  the  highest  offices  in  the  nation, 
receiving  their  emoluments  from  its  treasury 
and  sworn  to  its  support,  meeting  in  midnight 
conclaves  and  plotting  for  its  destruction.  Thus, 
every  thing  is  prepared.  The  treasury  is  deple- 
ted. The  navy  is  scattered,  so  as  to  be  cap- 
tured or  rendered  comparatively  useless  for 
months.  The  troops  are  stationed  at  remote 
and  unserviceable  points,  or  in  places  where 
escape  from  rebel  power  would  be  impossible. 
The  armories  of  the  North  were  emptied  to  fill 
those  of  the  South.  The  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  were  tampered  with  and  corrupted, 
and  every  department  and  almost  every  clerkship 
in  Washington  filled  with  sworn  traitors  to  the 
Government.  Has  earth  ever  witnessed  a  fouler 
conspiracy?  No  element  of  nobleness  is  found 
in  the  origin  of  this  rebellion,  but  treachery — 
foul,   false,  and   dishonorable. 

Do  not  fear,  then,  to  assert  at  all  times  and 
every-where  this  baseness,  treachery,  and  dis- 
honor. 

The  assumption  of  the  right  to  secede  was  as 
false  as  the  manner  of  it  was  treacherous.  The 
Federal  Government  is  a  compact  of  "the  peo- 
ple" of  the  United  States  and  not  of  the  indi- 
vidual States.  That  insidious  and  false  doctrine 
of  State's  rights  comprises  the  logic  of  this 
rebellion.  It  assumes  that  the  allegiance  of  the 
citizen  is  due  first  to  the  State,  and  that  his 
allegiance  to  the  General  Government  is  subor- 
dinate to  this  and  may  be  revoked  at  will.  No 
doctrine  is  more  false,  none  more  pernicious. 
Instead  of  a  government  it  leaves  us  only  a 
shadow  of  one,  and  that  may  be  dissolved  at  any 
moment.  You  have  reason  to  suspect  the  man 
who  now  asserts  the  Hght  of  a  State  to  secede 
of  being  at  heart  a  secessionist  and  an  enemy 
to  the  Government. 
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Detect  and  expose  the  covert  traitors  in  your 
neighborhood.  It  is  indeed  mortifying  to  know 
that  there  are  such  all  over  the  North.  No 
city,  or  village,  or  neighborhood  is  without  them. 
It  is  hard  to  define  the  motives  by  which  they 
are  influenced.  But  whatever  it  may  be  you 
may  be  assured  that  this  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  the  rebels  exists  only  where  love  of 
country  has  become  extinct,  or  is  subordinated 
to  selfish  or  party  ends.  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  their  professions  of  attachment  to  the  Union. 
Put  those  professions  to  the  test.  Ask  them 
what  kind  of  a  Union  they  would  have — if  it 
is  not  practically  such  a  Union  as  would  grant 
to  the  rebels  all  they  demand;  such  as  would 
restore  the  foulest  traitor  among  them  to  place 
and  power.  See  if  that  Shibboleth  of  Southern 
sympathizers — "the  Union  as  it  ivas" — does 
not  hiss  upon  their  tongues.  Ask  them  what 
they  will  do  to  destroy  the  rebels  and  to  put  down 
the  rebellion ;  what  to  punish  treason.  You  will 
not  fail  to  find  them  weak,  prevaricating,  and 
false.  Mark  with  what  zeal  they  plead  "  the 
agitation  of  ultras  in  the  North"  as  an  excuse 
for  the  rebels;  how  they  hunt  up  a  thousand 
other  pretexts  without  ever  once  charging  crime 
upon  the  authors  of  this  foulest  rebellion  that 
ever  disgraced  humanity.  Mark  with  what 
gusto  they  magnify  Federal  defeats  and  rebel 
triumphs,  always  receiving  the  rebel  apocryphas 
as  the  true  revelation.  Notice  with  what  em- 
phasis they  declare,  "  You  can  not  conquer  the 
South."  The  hiss  does  not  more  certainly  betray 
the  presence  and  the  animus  of  the  serpent. 

Do  not  spare  this  class  of  men.  Hunt  them 
out.  Make  the  place,  the  society,  the  neighbor- 
hood too  hot  for  them.  Let  them  know  that 
you  have  taken  the  precise  gauge  of  their  patri- 
otism and  honesty,  and  that  it  is  about  time  for 
them  to  go  and  join  the  rebels.  Tell  them  that 
they  are  needed  there  but  not  here.  Do  not 
imitate  the  bad  manners  of  the  women  of  the 
South,  but  let  their  zeal  in  a  bad  cause  provoke 
yours  in  a  good. 

Bo  not  shut  your  eyes  to  the  crime  of  this  re- 
hellion.  That  crime  is  seen  not  only  in  the 
causelessness  and  treachery  of  its  origin  and  the 
essential  wickedness  of  its  designs,  but  also  in 
its  terrible  results.  The  waste  and  destruction 
of  public  and  private  property  is  incalculable. 
Whole  sections  of  the  country  have  been 
devastated  and  ruined.  Authentic  documents 
prove  that  during  the  past  sixteen  months  more 
than  one-tenth  of  our  noble  army — or  more  than 
sixty  thousarid  soldiers — have  been  killed  upon 
the  battle-field,  or  have  died  in  the  hospitals. 
We  do  not  include  here  the  maimed  and  man- 
gled who  have  been  dismissed  from  the  service  as 


unfit  for  duty,  and  many  of  whom  have  since 
died  at  home.  This  is  a  fearful  mortality — sixty 
thousand  lives  I  But  the  loss  of  life  among  the 
rebels  has  been  far  greater.  Probably  not  less 
than  eighty  or  one  hundred  thousand.  The  vic- 
tims of  this  unholy  rebellion  even  now  fail 
scarcely  below  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand! 
One  year  and  a  half  ago  they  were  happy  and 
prosperous  at  home.  Now,  having  suffered 
death  in  its  most  dreadful  forms,  their  homes 
shall  know  them  no  more.  Their  blood  must 
rest  upon  the  authors  of  this  rebellion.  The 
blood  of  one  hundred  arid  fifty  thousand  men  / 
What  in  time  or  m  eternity  can  wash  away  the 
foul  stains? 

Then,  too,  the  corruption  of  the  morals,  the 
depravation  and  ruin  of  multitudes  of  our  young 
men.  Such  will  escape  the  perils  of  the  battle- 
field only  to  be  a  curse  to  themselves  and  to 
society.  This  is  an  element  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  estimating  the  crime  of  the  rebellion. 

Then,  again,  there  comes  up  the  wasting  of  re- 
sources that  might  have  been  employed  in  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  God  is  robbed.  Hu- 
manity is  defrauded  of  her  right.  Our  only 
hope  is  that  God  may  make  even  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him.  This,  while  it  does  not  miti- 
gate guilt,  leaves  hope.  But  the  pen  has  not 
power  to  depict  an  enormity  of  guilt  that  eter- 
nity only  can  unvail. 

Strive  to  kindle  anew  the  spirit  of  patriotism. 
The  decay  of  patriotism  in  the  nation  during  the 
past  thirty  years  has  been  seen  and  deplored  by 
our  wisest  and  best  statesmen.  Judge  M'Lean 
went  down  to  his  grave  mourning  over  it.  This, 
and  this  only,  made  him  despair  of  the  republic. 
This  is  a  disease  in  the  body-politic  undermining 
its  very  foundation.  It  must  be  cured  or  we  are 
ruined.  Victories  can  not  save  us  without  moral 
renovation.  It  is  unfortunate  for  us  that  the 
disease  is  most  deeply  seated  in  the  political  and 
official  circles — "the  old  functionaries" — of  the 
nation.  The  very  atmosphere  of  Washington 
has  been  impregnated  with  it  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion. Under  the  influence  of  this  the  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  Government  and  the  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  honor  and  serve  it  have,  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  died  out.  Hence  it  is  so  difiicult  to 
make  men  feel  the  enormity  and  the  dishonor  of 
the  crime  of  treason.  In  their  eyes  Southern 
rebellion  is  as  honorable  as  national  patriotism. 
The  man  who  has  no  patriotism  in  his  soul  is  in- 
capable of  recognizing  and  feeling  the  dislionor 
and  the  crime  of  disloyalty.  Set  your  face  as  a 
flint  upon  the  subject;  let  your  voice  be  heard, 
let  your  acts  tell;  teach  your  sons  and  your 
daughters.  Implant  a  genuine  patriotism  in 
their  hearts.     Let  the  love  of  country  and  of 
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God  grow  up  side  by  side  within  them.  The 
leaven  will  work.  It  may  be  slow  in  reaching 
the  places  where  the  disease  has  festered  and 
corrupted  so  long;  but  if  a  spirit  of  lofty  patri- 
otism can  be  awakened  in  the  women  of  the 
land  the  influence  of  it  may  be  felt;  it  will 
acquire  a  wider  scope,  a  more  resistless  power. 
The  whole  lump  will  be  leavened. 

Contribute  to  the  right  formation  of  public 
sentiment.     This  unholy  rebellion   sprung   from 
slavery,  and  the  barbarism   with  which  it  has 
been  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  rebels  is  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  same   system.     Yet 
there  is  a  strange  leaning  in  certain  social  circles 
to  ostracize  antislaveryism  as  "  low  bred,"  and 
to   regard    the   slaveholder   with   special    favor. 
It  is  a  corrupt  social  feeling   that  will  regard 
the  ownership  of  "  the  pound  of  flesh,"  and  the 
privilege  of  fattening  upon  the  unrequited  toil 
of   the   downtrodden    slave,   a    reason   for   con- 
ferring social  immunities  and  distinctions  instead 
of  branding  such  with  dishonor.     The  pernicious 
influence  of  the  above  sentiment  is  seen  in  our 
exaggerated    estimate    of    Southern    character, 
chivalry,  and  civilization.     Of  this  the  war  itself 
will  be  the  best  and  most  effectual  corrective. 
Northern  sentiment  on  this  subject  has  already 
undergone    a    remarkable    and    radical    change. 
Pretension  and  assumption,  which  so  long  passed 
unquestioned,  have  now  been  stripped  of  their 
mask,   and    are    displayed    in    all    their   naked 
deformity.      Its    pernicious    influence    has    also 
been  sadly  manifested  hitherto  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  especially  in  the  consideration 
given  to  the  persons  of  rebels  and  the  protec- 
tion   given    to    their  property.     Rectify   public 
sentiment,  and  you  will  at  the  same  time  rectify 
Government  action.     Demand  that  this  war  shall 
be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  that  all  the  en- 
ginery of  the  Government  shall  be  employed  to 
crush  out  the  rebellion   without  regard  to  the 
fate  and  fortune  of  slavery  or  any  other  insti- 
tution leagued  in  the  unholy  conspiracy.     De- 
mand   that,   if   you   consent    for  your  sons   to 
enter  the   field,  they  shall   not  be  humbled   in 
their  manhood  and  shamed  in  their  patriotism 
by  being  compelled   to  guard  the  property  of 
rebels  and  traitors,  or  to  hunt  up   and  return 
their   fugitive   slaves;    but   that   they  shall   be 
permitted  to  go  forth  and  hurl  destruction  upon 
the  enemies  of  their  country.     Demand  that  our 
ill-timed    leniency   to   rebel    bushwhackers   and 
murderers  shall  cease;   that  our  men  shall  not 
go  hungry  when   rebel   storehouses   are  within 
reach;    that  our  veneration  for  slavery  shall  be 
superseded  by  a  just  appreciation  of  its  essen- 
tial barbarism.     Nay,  demand,  if  need  be,  the 
utter  overthrow  of  slavery  itself  as   a  system 


utterly  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  self- 
government  among  men. 

Listen  to  no  words  of  compromise.  It  would 
only  prove  a  snare.  Be  not  deceived  with  the 
cry  of  "peace."  There  is  no  peace;  there  can 
be  none  till  victory  perches  upon  our  banners 
and  our  flag  waves  in  triumph  over  every  re- 
deemed State.  Do  not  dream  of  peace  till  then. 
Do  not  let  others  dream  of  it.  It  is  a  craven 
or  a  traitor  heart  that  would  purchase  peace 
with  dishonor.  A  peace  so  purchased  would 
be  only  the  deceptive  prelude  of  a  more  fearful 
ruin.  No,  let  the  sentiment  be  written  upon 
every  heart,  uttered  by  every  tongue,  and  acted 
in  every  life — "  no  compromise  with  rebels.  The 
Government,  it  must  and  shall  be  preserved." 

Do  not  shrink  at  the  sacrifices  to  be  made. 
We  can  not  reasonably  expect  to  have  unvary- 
ing success  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Disas- 
ter and  defeat  will  sometimes  come.  How  shall 
we  meet  them?  The  timid  will  say,  "Better 
give  up;  better  let  the  South  go."  If  it  was 
merely  to  "let  the  South  go,"  and  that  was  to 
be  the  end  of  it,  we  would  join  in  the  exclama- 
tion and  say,  "let  them  go."  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  South  would  come  back  to  plague  us. 
Our  Government  once  broken  up,  who  shall  re- 
store it?  Its  disintegration  once  successfully 
commenced,  who  can  tell  where  it  will  end? 
You  desire  peace,  and  therefore  cry  out,  "let 
the  war  stop."  How  long  would  a  peace  es- 
tablished upon  false  principles  last?  Scarcely 
till  the  ink  with  which  it  was  recorded  was 
dry.  You  stand  appalled  at  the  sacrifice  of 
life;  the  dark  shadow  crosses  your  own  thresh- 
old, and  you  cry  out,  "let  the  war  stop  to 
save  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  blood."  Has 
it  never  occurred  to  you  that  the  attempt 
to  save  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  nationality 
is  vain?  Our  only  security  for  life  and  prop- 
erty is  in  a  good  Government,  firm  and  firmly 
established.  Destroy  the  Government  and  blood 
will  then  begin  to  flow  in  a  thousand  rivulets; 
and  it  will  continue  to  flow — without  purpose, 
without  aim,  without  result,  save  that  the  whole 
land  would  be  desolated  and  ruined.  No,  we 
must  prosecute  the  war  to  save  life. 

Then,  again,  when  we  not  only  have  the 
power  but  are  clearly  in  the  right  before  the 
world  and  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  espe- 
cially when  we  are  charged  with  the  grand  mis- 
sion of  humanity,  would  it  not  be  pusillanimous 
to  give  up  because  we  were  called  to  sacrifice 
and  suflFer?  During  the  war  of  1812  General 
Hull  was  defeated  near  Detroit  with  great  loss. 
In  North-Westem  Ohio,  while  mothers  were 
bewailing  their  lost  sons,  a  noble,  patriotic 
woman  rose  up  in  their  midst  and  exclaimed, 
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"Why  are  you  here  weeping?  Every  thing  is 
at  stake.  Bring  forth  the  rest  of  your  sons. 
If  they  fall  we  will  fight  ourselves.  We  must 
never  give  up  the  conflict,"  That  patriot  mother 
has  probably  been  gathered  long  since  to  her 
fathers.  But  she  lived  to  see  the  banners  of 
her  country  waving  in  triumph.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  spirit  of  her  patriotism  even  now  glows 
in  the  hearts  of  her  descendants,  and  several  of 
her  grandsons  have  been  distinguished  for  gal- 
lantry upon  our  hard-fought  battle-fields  in  the 
present  war.  Where  is  the  patriotic  Christian 
woman  who  is  not  ready,  even  though  it  crush 
her  own  heart,  to  make  the  same  sacrifice  in 
her  country's  cause? 

Our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  are  entitled  to 
your  kind  offices.  For  us  they  have  left  home; 
for  us  they  endure  the  fatigues  and  brave  the 
perils  of  war.  Not  only  are  they  imperiled 
upon  the  battle-field,  but  danger,  exposure,  and 
privation  attend  them  every-where.  The  most 
ample  provision  of  the  Government  under  the 
direction  of  officers  both  honest  and  competent 
can  not  always  secure  comfort  for  the  men;  but, 
alas !  it  too  often  happens  that  their  discomfort 
is  aggravated  by  the  control  of  officers  who,  if 
they  comprehend  their  duty,  yet  lack  the  capac- 
ity to  execute  it.  Many  of  them  are  wasted  by 
long  and  toilsome  marches,  often  destitute  of 
needed  food,  with  garments  tattered  and  soiled, 
and  with  feet  shoeless  and  bloody.  You  may 
find  them  in  hospitals,  in  tents,  and  sometimes 
with  no  other  protection  than  the  broad  canopy 
of  heaven;  sick  in  body,  sick  at  heart,  home- 
sick; attenuated,  wasted  to  a  thinness  and  a 
ghastliness  seen  no  where  save  in  those  places 
where  sick  soldiers  are  found.  Your  son  may 
not  be  there,  but  it  is  soinehody's  son,  some- 
body's husband,  somebody's  father  or  brother. 
Their  homes,  perhaps,  are  homes  of  plenty,  of 
beauty;  and  of  love.  They  can  not  get  there 
now.  They  must  die  and  drop  into  a  stran- 
ger's grave.  But  why  are  they  not  where  lov- 
ing hearts  and  willing  hands  would  minister  to 
them?  Because  they  went  forth  to  suffer  and 
to  die  that  we  might  not  be  despoiled  of  our 
glorious  heritage.  The  homes  that  would  open 
wide  for  their  reception,  the  hearts  that  would 
yearn  over  them  in  tenderest  sympathy,  and 
the  hands  that  would  minister  to  them  joyfully, 
are  far  away.  Who  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
distant  mother?  Shall  it  not  be  you?  If  you 
can  not  do  it  in  person  you  may  do  it  by  the 
ministration  of  some  little  article  of  food,  of 
clothing,  or  of  delicacy,  such  as  will  at  once 
nourish  and  comfort  the  sick  soldier  and  cheer 
his  heart. 

Have    you    been    awake   to   this   obligation? 


Have  you  considered  how  much  even  by  these 
silent  acts  of  beneficence  you  may  contribute  to 
the  success  of  our  country's  cause?  Remote  as 
you  may  be  from  the  field  of  strife,  you  are  not 
so  remote  but  that  your  benefactions  may 
reach  their  destined  end  and  accomplish  their 
desired  object.  Let  your  benevolence,  then,  be 
practically  exercised  in  behalf  of  our  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers. 

Care  for  the  family  the  soldier  has  left  behind 
him..  In  all  our  land  there  is  not  a  neighbor- 
hood where  such  families  may  not  be  found. 
In  our  large  cities  and  villages  they  may  be 
numbered  by  scores.  Many  a  mother  is  com- 
pelled to  toil  day  and  night,  and  yet  her  little 
children  are  half-naked  and  too  often  are  sup- 
perless  and  hungry.  Many  an  aged  widow  who 
has  given  her  only  son  to  the  service  of  the 
country  is  left  penniless  and  too  often  destitute 
of  food. 

But  some  will  inquire,  are  not  the  soldiers 
paid?  Why  do  they  not  send  home  their  wages 
and  support  their  own  families?  My  friend, 
with  little  better  opportunities  for  information, 
and  with  a  little  more  generosity  of  heart,  I 
am  persuaded  you  would  never  have  asked  that 
question.  Look  at  the  facts.  The  soldier's  pay 
is  only  $13  per  month.  Besides  that  he  is 
yearly  furnished  with  a  military  suit,  renewed 
on  special  emergencies,  and  also  with  his  "ra- 
tions"— hard  biscuit,  salt  pork,  and  coff"ee.  In 
his  long  and  rapid  marches  his  clothes  often 
give  out,  and  repairs  or  new  supplies  are  not 
unfrequently  made  at  his  own  expense.  The 
quarter-master  is  often  unable  to  provide  his 
rations,  and  the  soldier  must  resort  to  the  sut- 
ler to  avoid  starvation.  Exorbitant  prices  are 
necessarily  paid  for  every  extra  thus  purchased, 
and  a  month's  salary  is  often  consumed  in  a 
single  week.  But  suppose  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  soldier  amount  only  to  one  dol- 
lar per  week,  that  will  leave  but  two  dollars 
for  his  family — scarcely  enough  to  pay  their 
rent,  and  leaving  the  heavy  expenses  of  food 
and  clothing  wholly  unprovided  for.  Yet  this 
is  the  way  thousands  of  the  families  of  our 
soldiers  get  along.  Then  there  is  another  thing 
to  be  considered.  Payments  are  not  made  reg- 
ularly. Some  regiments  have  gone  month  after 
month  unpaid.  Then  many  of  our  soldiers  are 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  South,  and  have  no 
means  of  communication  with  their  families. 
Others  are  sick  in  distant  hospitals,  and  not  a 
few  are  dead  and  buried,  while  their  families, 
pining  in  want,  are  still  ignorant  of  their  sad 
fate. 

Here  is  an  incident  vouched  for  by  a  cotem- 
porary,  and  it  is  only  one  of  a  thousand:    An 
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old  lady  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  joined  the 
army.  They  were  poor.  The  sons,  however, 
remitted  all  their  pay  to  their  beloved  mother, 
and  by  this  means  slie  lived  very  well.  One 
was  killed  in  battle.  Soon  after  the  other  was 
stricken  down  with  fever,  and  lay  in  a  hospital 
far  away.  For  months  this  good  old  woman 
attempted  to  support  herself  with  the  needle. 
The  son  in  the  hospital  recovering  managed  to 
receive  his  pay,  and  he  sent  it  all,  not  reserving 
a  single  cent  for  himself.  Who  is  there  in  the 
community  that  would  have  seen  that  old  lady 
suffer  ?  Yet,  night  after  night,  mourning  over  the 
death  of  her  dear  boy,  she  went  to  bed  hungry. 

We  should  remember  that  the  families  of 
volunteers  are  a  sacred  charge  to  those  of  us 
who  remain  at  home.  The  faith  of  every  man 
in  the  community  is  pledged  against  their  suf- 
fering, and  the  citizen,  and  especially  the  Chris- 
tian woman,  who  does  not  remember  this  fact 
and  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  destitute 
is  derelict  in  a  high  and  solemn  duty.  The 
soldiers  are  fighting  our  battles,  they  are  sus- 
taining all  that  is  precious  to  us.  To  do  this 
they  sacrifice  home  and  endure  untold  hardships. 
Will  we  add  to  their  tortures  the  knowledge 
that  their  wives,  or  their  little  children,  or  their 
helpless  parents  are  suffering  for  bread? 

Finally,  pray  for  our  country.  God  is  the 
same  God  that  heard  the  prayers  of  his  ancient 
people  in  the  day  of  their  calamity,  and  turned 
away  from  them  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath. 
"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem."  Pray  earn- 
estly, pray  fervently,  pray  constantly.  If  we 
need  more  of  the  fighting  quality  in  some  of 
our  generals,  we  also  need  more  of  the  praying 
quality  among  many  of  our  Christians.  Good 
praying  has  sometimes  been  as  efficient  as  good 
fighting  in  achieving  victories.  Indeed,  in  a 
good  cause  good  praying  is  but  the  prelude  of 
good  fighting.  Ye  praying  souls,  who  have 
power  to  prevail  with  God,  the  God  of  battles 
may,  in  a  thousand  hidden  ways,  grant  an- 
swers to  your  prayers.  Could  we  only  stir  up 
the  heart  of  every  sincere  Christian  to  make 
daily  special  and  earnest  prayer  for  our  conn- 
try,  we  should  expect  speedy  deliverance  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  God.  From  the  reading  of  these 
pages,  then,  0  Christian,  enter  thy  closet.  En- 
ter to  wrestle  with  thy  God. 


To  cure  us  of  our  immoderate  love  of  gain 
we  should  seriously  consider  how  many  goods 
there  are  that  money  will  not  purchase,  and 
these  the  best,  and  how  many  evils  there  are 
that  money  will  not  remedy,  and  these  the 
worst. 

Voi,.  XXII.— 32 


WORDS  AND  THEIR  PO"WER. 

LEAVING  the  lofty  notions  of  words,  and 
coming  down  to  the  every-day  world  of 
books  and  men,  we  observe  many  queer  develop- 
ments of  the  cozenage  of  language.  The  most 
fluent  men  seem  the  most  influential.  All 
classes  seem  to  depend  upon  words.  Principles 
are  nothing  in  comparison  with  speech,  A  poli- 
tician is  accused  of  corruption,  inconsistency, 
and  loving  number  one  more  than  number  ten 
thousand.  Straightway  he  floods  the  country 
with  words,  and  is  honorably  acquitted.  A  gen- 
tleman of  far-reaching  and  purse-reaching  intel- 
ligence concocts  twenty  millions  of  pills  and 
"  works "  them  off  to  agents,  and,  in  the  end, 
transfers  the  whole  from  his  laboratory  to  the 
stomachs  of  an  injured  and  oppressed  people  by 
means  of — words.  Miss  A,  stabs  the  spotless 
name  of  Mrs,  P,  with  a  word-stiletto.  The 
poisonous  breath  of  a  venomous  fanatic  molds 
itself  into  syllables,  and  lo  I  a  sect  of  Christians 
is  struck  with  leprosy. 

An  author  wishes  to  be  sublime,  but  has  no 
fire  in  him  to  give  sparkle  and  heat  to  his  com- 
positions. His  ideas  are  milk  and  water-logged, 
feeble,  commonplace,  nerveless,  witless,  and  soul- 
less; or  his  thoughts  are  ballasted  with  lead  in- 
stead of  being  winged  with  inspiration.  "  What 
shall  I  do?"  he  cries  in  the  most  plaintive 
terms  of  aspiring  stupidity.  Poor  poetaster!  do 
not  despair;  take  to  thy  dictionary — drench  thy 
thin  blood  with  gin — learn  the  power  of  words. 
Pile  the  Ossa  of  Rant  on  the  Pelion  of  Hyper- 
bole, and  thy  small  fraction  of  the  Trite  shall 
be  exalted  to  the  hights  of  the  sublime,  and 
the  admiring  gaze  of  many  people  shall  be  fixed 
upon  it,  and  the  coin  shall  jingle  in  thy  pocket, 
and  thou  shalt  be  denominated  great.  But  if 
thy  poor  pate  be  incapable  of  the  daring  even 
in  expression,  then  grope  dubiously  in  the  dis- 
mal swamps  of  verbiage,  and  let  thy  mind's 
fingers  feel  after  spongy  and  dropsical  words,  out 
of  which  little  sense  can  be  squeezed,  and  ar- 
range the  oozy  epithets  and  unsubstantial  sub- 
stantives into  lines,  and  out  of  the  very  depths 
of  Bathos  thou  shalt  arise  a  sort  of  mud-Venus, 
and  men  shall  mistake  thee  for  her  that  rose 
from  the  sea,  and  the  coin  shall  still  clink  in 
thy  fob,  and  thou  shalt  be  called  beautiful. 
Such  is  the  omnipotence  of  words.  They  can 
exalt  the  little;  they  can  depress  the  high;  a 
ponderous  polysyllable  will  break  the  chain  of 
an  argument  or  crack  the  pate  of  a  thought,  as 
a  mace  or  a  battle-ax  could  split  the  crown  of 
a  soldier  in  the  elder  time. 

"  The  brave  man's  courage  and  the  student's  lore 
Are  but  as  tools  his  secret  ends  to  work." 
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THE  DIM  AND  DISTANT. 


BY     DKLL     A.     HIGGINS. 


Across  the  dismal  reaches  of  plain  that  round  me  lie 
I  see  the  far,  gray  mountains  relieved  against  the  sky; 
The  sifted   sunlight  brightens,  the  west  winds   softer 

blow, 
And  flowers  fade  not  so  quickly  in  those  distant  fields 

I  know. 

The  rocks,  whose  dark,  gray  masses  rise  beetling  o'er 

the  way. 
Are  crowned  with  golden  glories  as  the  sunbeams  round 

them  play; 
Even  the  deep'ning  shadows  that  the  grassy  hollows 

bear 
Are  seen   but  as   new   beauties   that   their  dew-damp 

sides  may  wear. 

I  can  not  see  the  thorns  that  amid  the  roses  hide, 
Nor  the  rank  and  pois'nous  weeds  upspringing  by  their 

side; 
That  dim  and  distant  region  more  blest  than  this  must 

be. 
With  its  sunlight  and  its  shadow,  its  roses'  fragrancy. 

And  so  it  is  with  life;  the  slow  incoming  years. 
Because  so  dim  and   distant,  seem   all  too  bright  for 

tears ; 
The  joys    that    sometime   blessed    us   and   those   that 

crown  us  now, 
Can  ne'er  be  bright  as  those  that  crown  the  Future's 

brow. 

The  grie/fs  that  now  surround  us  look  darker  nearer 
by; 

Shadows  are  pale  that  ever  upon  the  future  lie; 

Forever  dim  the  sunshine  that  the  gray-hued  present 
wears. 

And  bright  the  darkening  shadows  the  dim  and  dis- 
tant bears. 

BABY  BURK. 


BY     6AI-LIB     CRAVEN. 


Softly  falls  the  Summer  sunlight, 

And  the  birds  are  full  of  glee. 
But  the  world  is  dark  as  midnight 

And  as  still  as  still  can  be; 
For  a  brighter  light  has  left  us 

And  a  sweeter  music  fled ; 
0,  our  hearts  are  bowed  within  us 

Since  our  baby  Burr  is  dead. 

Dead !  9,  word  of  awful  meaning, 

Can  it  be  that  he  is  dead  ? 
He  on  whom  our  hopes  were  centered, 

Who  such  gladness  round  us  shed? 
Little  opening  snowy  blossom, 

Ne'er,  we  thoiTght,  was. one  so  rare; 
Was  it  strange  that  Death  should  envy 

Earth  a  flower  so  strangely  fair? 

How  he  kissed  the  little  forehead 
Till  it  changed  to  marble  white, 

And  the  rosy  lips  grew  silent. 
And  the  blue  eyes  lost  their  light! 


Now  he  's  in  a  tiny  cofiin  ; 

On  his  fair,  unheaving  breast 
Dimpled  hands  are  meekly  folded, 

Snowy  rosebuds  in  them  pressed. 

But  his  little  sinless  spirit 

Is  not  in  the  lonely  tomb, 
For  the  loving  Savior's  bosom 

Wears  its  radiant,  fadeless  bloom. 
Cease,  fond  hearts,  then,  cease  repining, 

Soon  these  partings  will  be  o'er; 
Soon  again  we  '11  clasp  our  darling 

On  the  bright  eternal  shore. 


DAY   AND   NIGHT. 


BY    AMANDA    T.     JONES. 


One  evening  my  Margery  and  I 
Sat  watching — blissfully  alone — ■ 

The  splendor  creeping  down  the  sky, 
The  darkne.ss  climbing  to  its  throne. 

The  sun  was  somewhere  in  the  west, 
We  knew  it  by  the  jets  of  light 

That  leaped  against  the  evening's  breast ; 
But  he  was  sunken  out  of  sight. 

And  as  we  marked  the  gleams  that  gave 
To  twilight  transient  hues  of  dawn, 

The  night,  that  painter  pale  and  grave. 
Brushed  out  the  lines  that  day  had  drawn 

On  lake  and  landscape,  cloud  and  sky, 
With  purple  shades  blurred  all  the  parts; 

Until  we  felt — my  love  and  I — 
An  evening  in  our  very  hearts. 

And  so  I  said — her  hand  in  mine, 
Her  head  against  my  shoulder  laid — 

"  In  all  things,  Margery,  lurks  some  sign 
Which  to  interpret  makes  afraid; 

And  while  the  sunlight,  always  fair, 
Is  symbol,  sweet,  of  what  thou  art, 

This  hour  that  darkens  all  the  air 
Reveals  my  own  sad  counterpart. 

Day  dies  with  the  approach  of  night; 

Thus  do  I  read  the  fatal  sign  : 
Thy  life,  with  its  irradiate  light, 

Will  perish  if  't  is  linked  with  mine." 

Straightway  she  answered,  while  a  glance 
Of  lustrous  meaning  lit  her  eye, 

"  The  shades  of  life  its  lights  enhance, 
And  I  for  love  of  thee  would  die. 

Yet  day  dies  not,  but  being  drawn 
Beyond  itself — so  love  is  given- 
Makes  for  the  night  a  silver  dawn 

And  gains — a  twilight  glimpse  of  heaven." 
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When  gratitude  o'erflows  the  swelling  heart, 
And  breathes  in  free  and  uncorrupted  praise, 
For  benefits  received,  propitious  Heaven 
Takes  such  acknowledgment  as  fragrant  incense, 
And  doubles  all  its  blessings. 


The  Editor's  Repository. 


rrijiltir?    ^aHnfi. 


The  Barren  FigTree;  or,  a  Fruitless  Life. — 
"  He  also  spoke  this  parable:  A  certain  man  had  a  Jig- 
tree  planted  in  his  vineyard,  and  he  came  and  sought  Jruit 
thereon,"  etc.     I/nke  xiii,  5-10. 

Tliis  is  a  pictorial  representation  of  tbree  objects: 
the  Jewish  nation ;  the  great  G-od ;  and  the  merciful 
Redeemer  of  man.  The  first  is  represented  by  the 
barren  fig-tree ;  the  second,  by  the  owner  of  the  vine- 
yard in  which  it  grew;  the  third,  by  the  vine-dresser, 
who  intercedes  for  its  continuance,  and  resolves  on 
special  efforts  for  its  improvement.  We  shall  look 
upon  the  parable  in  a  wider  application,  and  seek  to 
derive  from  it  practical  instructions  for  ourselves.  The 
great  idea  I  wish  to  bring  out  before  you  and  impress 
upon  your  hearts  is,  that  of  a  fruitless  human  life.  Let 
us  notice — 

1.  The  unreasonable  character  of  a  fruitless 
LIFE.  There  are  three  facts  connected  with  this  fig- 
tree  which  justified  the  owner  in  expecting  fruit — a 
good  position,  a  cultivating  agent,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
time.  1.  It  had  a  good  position.  It  was  planted  not  in 
a  barren  desert,  not  in  a  wild  wilderness,  not  on  an 
unprotected  common,  but  in  a  "vineyard."  The  Jew- 
ish nation  had  a  splendid  position  :  "Thou  hast  brought 
a  vine  out  of  Egypt,"  etc.  Psalm  Ixxx,  1-11.  "  He 
planted  it  with  the  choicest  vines,  and  built  a  tower  in 
the  midst  of  it,  also  a  vine-press  thereon,"  etc.  Isaiah 
v,  2.  Palestine,  the  land  in  which  they  lived,  was  full 
of  moral  significance;  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  of  God 
overhung  its  mountains  and  breathed  through  its 
valleys. 

2.  It  had  a  cidtivating  agent.  "The  dresser  of  his 
vineyard."  This  vine-dresser  may  represent  the  whole 
machinery  of  spiritual  means;  the  temple  that  stood  in 
Palestine  for  ages,  with  its  gleaming  Shekinah  and 
suggestive  ceremonies;  the  priests  that  offered  sacri- 
fices; the  prophets  that  thundered  their  warnings;  and 
the  bards  that  sung  of  "  the  good  things  to  come." 
The  tree  was  not  left  in  a  good  soil  without  any  at- 
tendants: it  had  every  attention. 

3.  It  had  a  sufficiency  of  time.  "  Three  years  he  came 
seeking  fruit,"  etc.  It  is  said  that  the  Jew  gave  up 
the  tree  as  barren,  if  it  did  not  bear  fruit  in  three 
years;  sufficient  time,  therefore,  was  allowed  it.  How 
long  did  God  bear  with  the  Jewish  nation?  He  came 
to  them  year  after  year,  century  after  century,  till 
they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  and  their 
case  became  hopeless.  He  came  to  them  in  three  ways — 
by  Mose.s,  their  great  lawgiver ;  by  the  prophets ;  and 
by  Christ.  The  unfruitfulness  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
therefore,  was  most  unreasonable.  God  had  a  right  to 
expect  fruit  from  them.     But  how  much  more  so  with 


you,  seeing  the  good  position  you  are  placed  in  for 
fruitfulness!  A  land  of  light  and  liberty,  of  temples, 
ministers,  and  Bibles;  a  land  filled  with  the  stirring 
memories  of  millions  of  sainted  souls!  What  cultiva- 
ting agencies  are  brought  to  bear  on  you  every  day, 
and  how  long  have  you  been  allowed  to  continue  on 
trial !  How  much  more  than  three  years !  Ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  years! 
God  expects  fruit  from  yon— fruit :  not  talk,  not  pro- 
fession, but,  fruit,  the  organic  produce  of  a  holy  in- 
ward life.     How  unreasonable  is  your  fruitless  life! 

II.  The    THREATENED    DOOM   OF   A   FRUITLESS   LIFE. 

"Cut  it  down;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground?"  But 
why  cut  it  down? 

1.  Because  it  occupies  the  position  which  others  might 
occupy  with  greater  advantage.  Look  at  that  tree  in 
your  garden;  year  after  year  it  remains  fruitless — it 
occupies  a  position  in  which  another  tree  might  pro- 
duce abundant  fruit.  So  with  a  fruitless  man.  Were 
other  men  in  your  position,  how  holy  and  useful  they 
might  be! — you  are  in  the  way — you  are  cumberers  of 
the  ground.  Had  your  children  some  one  else  to  guide 
them,  your  servants  some  one  else  to  employ  them, 
your  minister  some  one  else  to  preach  to,  what  good 
might  be  accomplished !     You  are  in  the  way. 

2.  Because  it  appropriates  blessing  which  might  be  bet- 
ter used  by  others.  Not  only  does  the  barren  tree  oc- 
cupy a  position  which  a  faithful  one  might  occupy  with 
greater  advantage,  but  it  drinks  up  the  nourishment 
from  the  soil  which  would  go  to  support  the  fruit- 
bearing  tree.  How  u.'^eful  might  the  business  you  con- 
duct be  in  other  hands!  What  good  the  money  you 
are  expending  might  do  were  it  in  the  hands  of  others ! 
and  the  books  that  you  are  monopolizing  were  they  in 
the  possession  of  others!  You  are  an  injury;  you 
must  be  cut  down. 

3.  Because  it  prevents  the  genial  influences  of  heaven 
falling  on  other  life.  See  the  barren  tree  in  the  garden  ; 
its  wide  branches,  covered  perhaps  with  luxuriant  fo- 
liage, catch  the  dew,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  on  the 
plants  below  and  shade  them  from  the  quickening  sun. 
It  throws  a  chilling  shadow  over  all  beneath  it;  it  is 
so  with  you.  Divine  light  falls  on  you,  but  you  do  not 
reflect  it ;  you  spread  a  moral  shadow  over  all  within 
your  reach.  It  is  just,  therefore,  you  should  be  cut 
down.  You  are  an  injury  to  the  universe;  you  are 
like 

"The  noijome  woods  that  without  profit  snclc 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholeeome  flowers." 

III.  The  iNTERPosiTioir  of  mercy  on  behalf  of 
A  FRUITLESS  LIFE.  "Lord  let  it  alone  this  year  also, 
till   I  shall   dig   about   it,  and   dung   it:   and  if  it  bear 
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fruit,  well ;  and  if  not,  then  after  that  thou  shalt  cut  it 
down."     Here  is  a  picture  of  redeeming  mercy. 

1.  Here  is  a  picture  of  redeeming  mercy  interceding  for 
its  continuation.  Mercy  interceded  through  Abraham 
for  Sodom ;  mercy  interceded  through  Moses  for  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness;  mercy  interceded  through 
the  prayer  of  the  Church  for  the  wicked.  But  Christ 
is  the  great  organ  of  interceding  mercy — "  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us."  Because  of  his 
intercession  wicked  men  are  allowed  to  live  on  this 
earth ;  he  wards  off  the  blow  of  Justice.  "  The  earth 
and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  resolved,  I  bear  up 
the  pillars  of  it." 

2.  Here  is  a  picture  of  redeeming  mercy  resolving  on 
special  efforts  for  improvement.  "  I  shall  dig  about  it 
and  dung  it" — put  forth  special  efforts  for  its  im- 
provement. Mercy  made  special  efforts  for  the  antedi- 
luvians by  the  preaching  of  Noah ;  special  efforts  for 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  the  warning  of  angels ;  special 
efforts  for  Jerusalem  by  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  before  its  final  overthrow.  And  now  you  are 
constantly  favored  with  special  efforts  made  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners. 

3.  Here  is  a  picture  of  redeeming  mercy,  agreeing  to 
yield  it  up  to  justice  in  case  of  a  failure.  "If  it  bear 
fruit,  well."  Well  for  it — it  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  nature ;  well  for  the  owner — he  shall 
realize  his  expectations;  well  for  me — it  shall  gratify 
my  heart;  well  for  the  universe — it  shall  be  an  in- 
strument of  good.  "  But  if  not,  then  thou  shalt  cut  it 
down."  Then  let  thy  blow  descend;  then  remove  it 
from  the  garden  as  a  cumberer  of  the  ground ;  then 
consign  it  to  the  flames.  When  the  year  is  up,  and  no 
improvement  has  taken  place,  mercy  bids  a  reluctant 
adieu,  and  leaves  the  fruitless  life  to  justice. 

How  many  of  you,  my  readers,  are  fruitless,  so  far 
as  good  works  are  concerned !  "  What  have  you  done  ?" 
etc.  Let  me  urge  you  to  consider  your  ways.  Life  is 
passing  away.  The  end  of  your  existence,  and  all  the 
means  and  blessings  therewith,  is  usefulness. 

"  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  M'e  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  ourselves  ;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  noifc  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  uot." 

The  Persecutions  of  an  Enemy  Beneficial  to 
THE  Soul. — "Thou  liftest  me  up  above  those  thai  rise  up 
against  me."     JPsa.  xviii,  48. 

A  man  was  often  complaining  of  the  annoyance  of  an 
enemy,  plainly  showing  that  his  heart  was  filled  with 
hatred.,  and  that,  were  opportunity  to  offer,  he  would 
not  neglect  to  retaliate  the  hostility.  This  person  Gott- 
hold  took  aside  and  thus  admonished:  You  are  always 
talking  of  your  enemy,  but  be  assured  that  he  to 
whom  you  give  the  name  can  do  you  no  harm,  so  long 
as  you  trust  in  God  and  follow  after  that  which  is 
good.  Be  upon  your  guard  against  yourself.  Open 
enemies  are  far  less  dangerous  than  secret  ones.  The 
carnal  man  is  really  hostile  to  himself,  when  he  in- 
dulges  hatred,  and  meditates  revenge  against  those  of 
whose  hostility  he  complains,  inasmuch  as  he  thereby 
Makes  an  enemy  of  God,  who  hates  all  implacable  and 
malevolent  dispositions.  With  due  consideration,  your 
supposed  enemy  may  become  the  means  of  doing  you 
80  much  good,  that  you  will  have  reason  to  esteem  him 
as  your   friond,  and  thank  God   on   his   account.     An 


enemy  is  often  like  a  medicine,  which  at  first  sickens 
and  disorders  the  stomach,  but  afterward  removes  the 
malady  and  restores  the  health.  An  enemy  teaches  us 
to  walk  circumspectly;  we  must  always  be  afraid  of 
his  sharp  and  hostile  observation,  and  know  that  he 
will  mark  our  halting,  and  publish  it  abroad  to  our 
shame  and  injury.  An  enemy  impels  us  to  prayer, 
and  teaches  us  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  God.  An  enemy  exercises  us  in  patience,  con- 
firms our  faith,  tests  our  charity,  implants  meekness, 
crushes  pride,  weans  us  from  the  world,  and  sweetens 
to  us  the  prospect  of  heaven.  Unless  the  fire  and 
hammer  do  their  part,  the  shapeless  lump  of  gold  can 
never  become  the  goblet  which  graces  a  monarch's 
table;  and  just  as  little,  without  tribulation,  can  car- 
nal men  be  converted  into  pious  Christians.  Look 
less,  then,  at  the  hammer  than  at  the  hand  which 
wields  it  for  your  good.  My  God  !  how  shall  I  thank 
thee  for  having  made  even  the  wrath  and  bitterness, 
the  slander  and  envy,  of  my  enemies  subservient  to 
my  best  interests!  They  thought  it  for  evil  against 
me,  but  thou  hast  turned  their  malice  into  the  means 
of  my  edification.  The  world's  enmity  has  made  thee 
and  me  the  best  of  friends. 

The  Antidote  to  Melancholy. — "  Could  ye  not 
watch  with  me  one  hourf"     Matt,  xxvi,  10. 

Gotthold  proceeded :  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  I 
will  suggest  to  you  an  excellent  antidote  to  despond- 
ency and  care.  Choose  some  pious  and  familiax  friend, 
to  whom  you  can  boldly  disclose  your  trouble,  and 
thereby  relieve  your  burdened  heart.  The  man  who 
has  a  heavy  load  to  bear,  and  far  to  go,  and  none  to 
help  him,  soon  tires  and  sinks;  but  if  he  share  the 
load  with  a  kind-hearted  comrade,  he  can  proceed  a 
greater  distance.  It  is  the  same  with  the  sorrows  of 
this  troubled  life.  Our  Savior  himself,  in  the  depths 
of  his  agony,  sought  comfort  from  his  disciples,  and 
repeatedly  came  to  them,  saying,  Could  ye  not  watch 
with  me  one  hourf  Matt,  xxvi,  10.  Lord  Jesus,  well 
dost  thou  know  the  feelings  of  a  disconsolate  heart. 
For  thy  sorrow's  sake,  help  all  the  sorrowful,  and 
lighten  all  hearts  oppressed  with  care. 

Premonitions  by  Dreams. — "Nebuchadnezzar  dream- 
ed dreams,  wherewith  his  spirit  was  troubled,  and  his  sleep 
brake  from  him."     Daniel  ii,  1. 

In  February,  1786,  Professor  Meyer  of  Halle  was  sent 
for  by  one  of  his  pupils,  a  medical  student,  who  lay 
dangerously  ill.  The  patient  told  him  that  he  should 
certainly  die,  having  had  a  warning  dream  to  that  effect. 
"I  wrote  it  down,"  he  added,  "the  morning  after  it 
happened  and  laid  it  in  a  drawer,  of  which  this  is  the 
key ;  when  I  am  gone  read  it  over."  On  the  4th  of 
March  the  student  died.  Professor  Meyer  opened  the 
drawer  of  the  writing-desk,  in  which  he  found  this  nar- 
ration: "I  thought  I  was  walking  in  the  church-yard 
of  Halle,  and  admiring  the  number  of  excellent  epitaphs 
which  are  cut  on  the  gravestones  there.  Passing  from 
one  to  another,  I  was  struck  by  a  plain  tombstone,  of 
which  I  went  to  read  the  inscription.  With  surprise  I 
found  upon  it  my  fore-names  and  surname,  and  that  I 
died  on  the  4th  of  March.  With  progressive  anxiety  I 
tried  to  read  the  date  of  the  year;  but  I  thought  there 
was  moss  over  the  fourth  cipher  of  178-.  I  picked  up 
a  stone  to  scrape  the  figures  clean,  and  just  as  I  began 
to  distinguish  a  6,  with  fearful  palpitation  I  awoke." 
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Divisions  of  Time. — It  is  our  present  purpose  to 
exhibit  briefly  the  various  ideas  and  terms  generally 
used  in  the  division  of  time.  Duration  has  been 
marked  by  motion  and  action  by  all  nations  and  peo- 
ples. An  instant  is  really  no  time.  It  is  from  the 
Latin  insians,  present,  and  properly  has  no  length 
whatever,  as  motion  and  action  require  time,  and  can 
not  strictly  be  instantaneous.  The  term  moment  is 
from  the  Latin  momentum,  a  moment.  One  has  cor- 
rectly said,  "  An  infinite  number  of  instants  amounts 
to  nothing."  A  period  is  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
a  circuit  of  the  sun  or  moon,  etc. — a  portion  of  time 
limited  in  any  way.  From  this  word  we  have  period- 
ical, recurring  at  regular  intervals. 

We  have  solar  and  sidereal  days.  Solar  is  from  the 
Latin  sol,  the  sun,  and  sidereal,  from  the  Latin  sidus,  a 
star.  Such  a  day  "is  a  period  equivalent  to  the  inter- 
val between  two  successive  'southings'  of  the  same 
fixed  star."  From  the  Latin  dies,  a  day,  we  have 
diary,  a  book  in  which  we  record  the  events  of  the 
day.  We  have  also  diurnal,  performed  in  the  period 
of  a  day.  From  the  Greek  word  for  day,  we  have  the 
term  ephemeral,  during  a  day.  We  also  use  another 
word  meaning  day,  from  the  French  terra  jo^cr.  Hence 
journal,  journey,  journeyman,  etc. 

The  day  we  divide  into  morning  and  evening.  Morn- 
ing begins  at  midnight  and  ends  at  midday,  or  noon. 
From  the  French  we  have  matin,  the  morning,  and  the 
Latin  vesper,  the  evening.  We  have  meridian  from  the 
Latin  meridies,  noon.  Then  the  antemeridian,  pertain- 
ing to  the  forenoon,  and  postmeridian,  pertaining  to  the 
afternoon. 

There  is  also  the  space  called  night,  in  the  Latin 
nox,  the  night.  Then  comes  nocturnal,  as  the  nightly 
or  nocturnal  shades.  A  year  is  the  period  in  which  the 
earth  makes  her  journey  around  the  sun.  From  the 
Latin  term  for  year,  annus,  we  get  the  word  annually; 
that  is,  during  every  year., 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  term  Olympiad  was  a 
period  of  four  years,  called  after  the  ancient  city  of 
Olympia.  This  computation  commenced  776  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  twenty-three  years  before 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome.  A  cycle  is  a  cir- 
cle of  years,  and  the  word  is  from  the  Greek,  signify- 
ing a  circle.  The  cycle  of  the  moon  is  nineteen  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  new  and  full  moons  return  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month.  The  cycle  of  the  sun  is  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
letters  by  which  Sunday  is  marked  in  the  almanac  re- 
turn to  their  former  order.  The  first  seven  days  of 
January  are  marked  by  the  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet;  that  is,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G.  If  the  first 
day  of  January  should  be  Sunday,  A  would  be  the 
Dominical,  or  Sunday,  letter  for  that  year.  If  the 
second  day  should  be  Sunday,  then  B  would  be  the 
Dominical  letter,  and  so  on.  An  epoch  is  a  point  from 
which  dates  are  numerated.  The  birth  of  the  Savior 
is  the  epoch  from  which  we  date  our  time.  An  era  is 
an  account  of  time   from   some  epoch.     A   month   is   a 


period  from  one^  moon  to  another,  which  is  twenty- 
nine  days,  twelve  hours,  and  forty-four  minutes,  and 
three  seconds.  This  period  is  called  lunar,  from  the 
Latin  term  Ixma,  the  moon.  A  calendar  is  a  register 
of  the  months,  weeks,  and  days  of  the  year,  as  found 
in  the  calendar.  These  months  are  called  and  defined 
as  follows:  January,  the  first,  has  its  name  from  the 
god  Janus,  to  whom  the  Romans  dedicated  it;  Febru- 
ary, called  from  the  Latin  Februo,  to  purify  by  sacri- 
fices, as  in  this  month  the  people  were  thus  purified. 
March  had  its  name  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war;  April, 
from  the  Latin  aperio,  to  open,  an  allusion  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  buds;  May,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  god- 
dess Maia;  June,  in  honor  of  Junius  Brutus.  July 
was  named  in  honor  of  Julius  Caesar ;  August,  in 
honor  of  Augustus  Caesar;  September,  from  the  Latin 
Septem,  seven,  because  this  was  the  seventh  month  of 
the  old  Roman  year;  October,  from  octo,  eight;  No- 
vember, from  novem,  nine ;  and  December,  from  decern 
ten.  The  calends,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  first 
day  of  each  month.  The  nones,  in  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, were  the  fifth  days  of  the  months  January,  Feb- 
ruary, April,  June,  August,  September,  November,  and 
December,  and  the  seventh  days  of  March,  May,  July, 
and  October.  The  nones  preceded  the  ides  by  nine 
days;  hence  the  name  nonus,  ninth.  The  ides,  in  the 
Roman  calendar,  were  the  fifteenth  days  of  March,  May, 
July,  and  October,  and  the  thirteenth  of  the  other 
months. 

In  our  week  we  have  seven  days;  the  first  is  called 
Sunday,  because  anciently  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  ;  Monday,  or  moonday,  because  it 
was  also  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  moon  ;  Tues- 
day, from  the  god  Tuisco,  the  Mars  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans ;  Wednesday,  from  Woden  or  Odin,  a  deity  of 
the  ancient  nations  of  Northern  Europe;  Thursday,  so 
called  by  being  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Thor,  the 
god  of  thunder  ;  Friday,  from  the  goddess  Friga,  the 
Venus  of  the  ancient  Germans;  Saturday,  from  being 
dedicated  to  the  god  Seator,  corresponding  to  the  Ro- 
man Saturn.  A.  C. 

"  First  Newspaper  in  America." — Repository  vs. 
Bancroft!  "  Who  is  right?"  As  your  correspondent 
in  the  Repository,  for  June,  shows  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  statement  of  our  "great  historian"  and  that 
of  the  Repository  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  "  first 
newspaper  on  the  continent,"  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  the  following  extract  from  the  new  American 
Cyclopedia:  "The  first  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
was  issued  at  Boston,  September  25,  1690.  It  imme- 
diately attracted  the  attention  of  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
ture, which  declared  that  its  publication  was  contrary 
to  law,  and  that  it  contained  'reflections  of  a  very  high 
nature.'  The  authorities  probably  prohibited  the  fur- 
ther publication,  for  a  second  number  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  issued,  and  only  one  copy  of  No.  I  is  known 
to  be  in  existence,  which  is  in  the  State  paper  oflSce  at 
London,  and  is  a  small  sheet  of  four  quarto  pages,  one 
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of  them  blank.  Its  contents  record  passing  occurren- 
ces, foreign  and  domestic.  Richard  Pierce  was  the 
printer,  and  Benjamin  Harris  the  publisher.  In  the 
same  year  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  caused  a 
London  Gazette,  containing  intelligence  of  an  engage- 
ment with  the  French,  to  be  reprinted.  On  Monday, 
April  24,  1704,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  'Bos- 
ton NeWs-Letter,'  a  half  sheet  of  paper  twelve  inches 
by  eight,  with  two  columns  on  each  page.  It  was  pub- 
lished and  edited  apparently  by  John  Campbell,  post- 
master of  Bcston,  a  Scotchman  and  a  bookseller.  This 
journal  continued  to  be  issued  weekly  till  1776."  See 
Appleton's  New  American  Cyclopedia;  article.  News- 
papers. Vol.  XII,  315.  This  confirms  the  statement 
of  the  "Queen  of  Monthlies,"  and  will,  doubtless,  be 
satisfactory  to  your  querist  as  to  who  is  right. 

Orwell. 

The  Magical  Mirrors. — Aristotle  was  a  Greek 
philosopher,  born  at  Stagira,  B.  C.  384,  educated  at 
Athens,  tutor  to  Alexander  the  Great.  He  employed 
more  than  a  thousand  naturalists  in  collections  and 
experiments  for  his  studies  in  natural  history,  and  his 
metaphysical  philosophy  obtained  a  wider  and  more 
permanent  empire  than  the  armies  of  his  pupil.  In 
the  dark  ages  he  was  called  a  magician  with  the  om- 
nipotent wand  which  lecturers  tell  of — at  Morristown  i 
Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa,  of  a  noble  family  at  Cologne, 
born  1486,  was  a  man  of  various  learning,  and  passed 
for  a  magician,  with  a  mirror  in  which  he  could  see 
distant  or  future  events.  See  a  fine  example  in  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  where  we  are  told  how  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  took  advantage  of  his  magic  glass  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  home. 

C.  H. 

A  Relic  of  the  Past. — The  Patterson  (N.  J.)  Guard- 
ian says:  Mr.  Jefferson  Gauntt,  of  Haledon,  in  this 
county,  presents  us  with  an  original  copy  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's "Poor  Richard  Almanac,"  which  was  bought  of 
Dr.  Franklin  himself,  by  Mr.  Gauntfs  grandfather,  at 
Franklin's  printing  office  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1753.  It  is  consequently  one  hundred 
and  nine  years  old.  It  has  been  preserved  in  the 
family  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  advertisement  appears  in  the  back 
part  of  the  book — the  pages  are  not  numbered— of  the 
then  recent  invention  of  lightning  rods: 

How  to  secure  Houses,  etc.,  from  Lightning. 

TT  has  pleased  God  in  his  Goodness  to  Mankind,  at 
■*-  length  to  discover  to  them  the  Means  of  securing 
their  Habitations  and  other  Buildings  from  Mischief 
by  Thunder  and  Liglitning.  The  Method  is  this:  Pro- 
vide a  small  Iron  Rod— it  may  be  made  of  the  Rod- 
iron  used  by  the  Nailers — but  of  such  a  Length,  that 
one  End  being  three  or  four  Feet  in  the  moist  Ground, 
the  other  may  be  six  or  eight  Feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  Building.  To  the  upper  End  of  the  Rod 
fasten  about  a  foot  of  Brass  Wire,  the  Size  of  a  com- 
mon Knitting-needle,  Sharpened  to  a  fine  Point;  the 
Rod  may  be  secured  to  the  House  by  a  few  small  Sta- 
ples. If  the  House  or  Barn  be  long,  there  may  be  a 
Rod  and  Point  at  each  End,  and  a  middling  Wire 
along  the  Ridge  from  one  to  the  other.  A  House 
thus  furnished  will  not  be  damaged   by  Lightning,  it 


being  attracted  by  the  Points,  and  passing  thro'  the 
Metal  into  the  Ground  without  hurting  any  Thing. 
Vessels  also  having  a  sharp-pointed  Rod  fix'd  on  the 
top  of  their  Masts,  with  a  Wire  from  the  Foot  of  the 
Rod  reaching  down,  round  one  of  the  Shrouds,  to  the 
Water,  will  not  be  hurt  by  Lightning. 

Old  Capitol  Inscriptions — The  South  Front. — 
In  the  April  number  of  the  Repository,  under  the 
head  of  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  a  correspondent  asks  for 
the  inscriptions  on  the  old  State-House  at  Columbus. 
In  the  June  number  the  request  is  partially  answered, 
the  inscription  over  the  south  door  being  omitted.  A 
lady  of  Springboro  kindly  furnishes  it.  It  is  from 
Barlow's  Columbiad : 

"Here  social  man  a  second  birth  shall  find, 
And  a  new  range  of  reason  lift  his  mind, 
Feed  his  strong  intellect  with  purer  light, 
A  nobler  sense  of  duty  and  of  right, 
The  sense  of  liberty !  whose  holy  fire 
His  life  shall  temper,  and  his  laws  inspire. 
Soul-searching  freedom !  here  assume  thy  stand, 
And  radiate  hence  to  every  distant  land; 
Point  out  and  prove,  how  all  the  scenes  of  strife, 
The  shock  of  State,  the  impassioned  broils  of  life. 
Spring  from  unequal  sway  ;  and  how  they  fly 
Before  the  splendor  of  thy  peaceful  eye. 
Unfold  at  hast  the  genuine  social  plan, 
The  mind's  full  scope,  the  dignity  of  man. 
Bold  nature  bursting  through  her  long  disguise, 
And  nations  daring  to  be  just  and  wise." 

s.  w. 

The  Venus  de  Medicis. — The  Venus  de  Medicis, 
which  takes  its  name  from  having  belonged  to  the 
Medici  family,  who  found  it  in  the  Villa  Adriana,  at 
Tivoli,  and  which  claims  for  its  author  the  famous  Cle- 
omenes,  son  of  Apollodorus  of  Athens,  is  the  highest 
type  of  physical  beauty,  according  to  the  Greek  stand- 
ard, which  the  world,  since  Pheidias,  has  acknowledged 
the  maximum. 

Riddles  for  the  Month. — 

'T  was  whispered  in  heaven,  't  was  muttered  in  hell, 

And  echo  caught  faintly  the  sound  as  it  fell; 

On  tlie  confines  of  earth  't  w.'ia  permitted  to  rest, 

And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confess'd ; 

'T  will  be  found  in  the  spliere  when  it  's  riven  asunder. 

Bo  seen  in  the  lightning,  and  heard  in  the  thuuder; 

'T  was  allotted  to  man  in  his  earliest  breath. 

Attends  at  his  birth  and  awaits  him  in  death; 

Presides  o'er  his  happiness,  honor,  and  health  ; 

Is  the  prop  of  his  house  and  the  end  of  his  wealth  ; 

In  the  heaps  of  the  miser  't  is  hoarded  with  care. 

But  is  sure  to  be  lost  in  tJie  prodigal  heir. 

It  begins  ev'ry  hope,  ev'ry  wish  it  must  bound. 

With   the   husbandman   toils,    and   with   the   monarch    is 

crowned. 
Without  it  the  soldier  and  seaman  may  roam, 
But  woe  to  the  wi'etch  tliat  expels  it  from  homo. 
In  the  wliispers  of  conscience  its  voice  will  be  found. 
Nor  e'en  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  be  drown'd. 
It  will  soften  the  heart ;  tlioiigh  deaf  to  the  ear, 
'T  will  make  it  acutely  and  instantly  hear. 
But  in  shade  let  it  rest,  like  a  delicate  fiower: 
0!  breathe  on  it  softly — it  dies  in  au  hour  I 

Part  of  a  tree — if  right  transposed— 
An  insect  then  will  be  disclosed, 
Which  robs  me  of  my  precious  sleep 
And  makes  me  painful  vigils  keep. 

Three  feet  I  have,  but  ne'er  attempt  to  go, 
And  many  nails  thereon,  but  not  one  toe. 
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Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals — The  Pabrot  who  did 
NOT  Cake. — "  If  you  go  up  those  trees,  the  monkeys  will 
come  after  you  and  pull  the  feathers  out  of  your  tail,"  said 
a  grave  old  parrot  to  a  foolish  young  bird  of  the  same  kind. 
"0  no,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Poll,  •♦they  won't  touch  me; 
and  if  they  do,  I  do  n't  care." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  old  lady,  and  went  on  with  her 
dinner.  Away  flew  Poll,  and  sure  enough  the  monkeys  did 
come  after  her;  she  screamed,  thoy  chattered,  she  flew  to  a 
high  branch  and  called  out,  "  Mr.  lloUdom,  you  can't  catch 
me;  I  do  n't  care  if  you  do."  While  mocking  this  monkey, 
she  did  not  know  that  another  was  close  behind  her,  and 
bad  already  laid  hold  of  her  tail.  Out  came  some  of  the 
feathers.  And  as  she  turned  round  to  peck  at  him  with  her 
sharp  beak,  Mr.  llolldom  caught  her  and  took  some  more 
feathers.  While  the  two  monkeys  were  sucking  the  quills, 
she  mounted  to  the  highest  branch  of  the  tree,  which  would 
not  bear  their  weight,  and  scolded  them  for  being  so  rude 
and  impudent  as  to  to'ich  her.  They  only  made  faces  at 
her,  and  jumped  to  another  tree;  she  had  hardly  a  feather 
left  in  her  tail,  and  she  felt  very  uncomfortable;  besides,  she 
knew  she  was  a  great  fright,  and,  therefore,  she  waited  where 
she  was  till  it  wits  getting  dark,  hoping  she  should  get  home 
without  being  seen  by  her  neighbors. 

Poll  was  not  so  lucky  as  to  get  back  to  her  own  tree 
without  being  seen ;  for  she  met  the  old  parrot  who  had 
cautioned  her  in  the  day  against  the  monkeys.  "We  are 
going  the  same  wa}',"  said  the  good  old  lady,  "  we  can  fly 
together;"  but  Poll  backed  into  a  tree  and  replied,  "  I  thank 
yoii,  but  I  am  tired  and  shall  go  so  slowly  you  will  be  weary 
of  rae;"  and  it  was  quite  true,  she  was  tired. 

"There  is  something  the  matter,"  said  her  friend;  "why 
do  you  sit  there  in  such  an  awkward  manner? — what  has 
happened  to  you?" 
"  Nothing  of  any  consequence,"  returned  Poll. 
"You  need  not  try  to  hide  it,"  continued  the  old  lady;  "I 
saw  you  with  the  monkeys,  and  I  know  what  is  the  matter. 
I  would  have  pitied  you,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  care;  there- 
fore I  shall  wish  you  good  evening.  A  good  thing,  too," 
whispered  she  as  she  went  away.  "I  hope  it  will  bring  down 
her  pride,  and  make  her  take  good  advice." 

Poll  reached  her  tree,  and  did  not  leave  it  again,  except 
in  the  dusk  to  get  something  to  eat.  When  her  friends  knew 
of  her  misfortune,  they  paid  her  many  visits.  Parrots  are 
groat  chatterboxes;  and  this  was  a  capital  time  in  which  to 
indulge  their  love  of  talking.  In  a  few  days  the  low  tree 
where  Poll  lived  was  filled  with  other  parrots  who  lived 
near,  and  their  numbers  frightened  away  most  other  ani- 
mals; for  they  bite  very  hard,  and  scream  loud  enough  to 
make  every  body  deaf.  A  rookery  in  England,  noisy  as  it  is, 
is  nothing  to  a  company  of  parrots.  "  Do  tell  me  how  your 
trouble  came  upon  you,"  said  a  newly-arrived  bird;  and 
Poll,  for  about  the  hundredth  time,  repeated  the  story.  The 
listener  started;  Poll  stopped  and  stared.  "Dear  me,"  said 
the  parrot,  "I  thought  I  heard  the  monkeys  behind  me;  but 
it  was  nothing.  I  suppose  I  am  a  little  nervous:  go  on,  my 
dear  friend."  Poll  proceeded  with  her  story,  when  all  at 
once  a  large  cloud,  as  they  thought,  dropped  over  the  tree  in 
which  they  were  sitting,  and  covered  them  with  darkness. 

The  parrots  dared  not  speak,  but  they  felt  themselves 
seized;  their  heads  were  put  under  their  wings  in  a  moment, 
and  they  were  all  packed  into  a  basket;  they  dai-ed  not 
move  after  that;  but  they  were  sure  their  companions  were 
not  killed,  because  they  felt  they  were  warm  and  breathing. 
After  being  carried  to  a  distance,  each  was  taken  out,  a 
string  fastened  round  one  leg,  their  head  was  taken  from 
under  the  wing,  and  before  they  could  recover  their  senses, 
they  were  all  in  a  large  room,  each  fastened  to  a  peg  stuck 


into  the  ground.  As  they  began  to  know  where  they  were, 
they  were  in  great  trouble ;  some  screamed,  some  tried  to  get 
away,  some  kept  muttering  to  themselves,  and  so  they  passed 
the  next  day.  Corn  was  spread  on  the  ground  before  them, 
and  pans  of  water  placed  within  their  reach ;  but  they  could 
not  eat,  and  at  last,  worn  out  with  sorrow,  when  night 
came,  they  slept.  In  the  morning  the  old  pan-ot  peeped  in 
at  the  window  and  said  : 

"Do  you  care  now,  Poll?  Tour  frolic  with  the  monkeys 
has  not  only  brought  yourself  into  trouble,  but  many  of 
your  friends." 

"  I  do  n't  care  for  myself,"  cried  Poll,  and  would  not  say 
another  word. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  all  Poll's  companions  were 
sold  to  people  who  came  to  the  place  in  ships;  but  she  was 
left  to  the  last  because  her  tail  was  so  shabby.  Fresh  feath- 
ers, however,  began  to  grow,  and  the  steward  of  a  ship 
bought  her,  giving  for  her  an  old  pair  of  worsted  utockings. 
He  was  a  judge  of  parrots,  and  knew,  when  her  tail  was  re- 
stored, she  would  be  very  handsome;  and  he  joyfully  took 
her  on  board  his  vessel.  She  was  very  stiff",  and  thought 
even  a  cage  better  than  being  f;vstened  by  the  leg;  she 
stretched  her  wings,  jumped  up  and  down  her  perches,  and 
said  to  herself,  "I  don't  care  at  all.  I  shall  always  now 
be  free  from  monkeys." 

Poll's  master  was  going  to  give  her  to  a  lady  in  his  own 
country,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  him ;  so  he  fed  her  up 
with  all  sorts  of  good  things,  and  at  first  she  was  not  sorry 
to  have  lost  her  liberty ;  but  when  she  saw  some  of  her  for- 
mer companions  fly  over  the  ship,  she  beat  her  wings  against 
the  cage  and  hung  her  head.     As  she  was  at  one  time  stand- 
ing in   a  melancholy  way  on  her  perch,  she  felt  something 
twitch  her  tail,  and  to  her  great  surprise  she  saw  one  of  her 
old  enemies,  the  monkeys,  giving  a  pull  at  her  bright,  newly- 
grown  feathers.     She  turned  herself  round  and  gave  him  a 
peck;  and,  by  keeping  her  beak  always  opposite  to  his  face, 
she  contrived  to  escape  him.     "I  do  n't  care  for  you  at  all," 
said  she;  "you  can  not  get  at  me  here." 
"  You  'II  see  for  that,"  said  the  monkey. 
Very  early  one  morning  Poll  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
high  place,  and  was  screaming  and  eiyoying  the  air,  when 
all  at  once  she   found   herself  upset ;  her  cup  of  water  was 
overturned  upon  her,  and  she  lay  panting  on  her  back  at 
the  bottom.    Jack  had  just  reached  out  his  hand  to  give  her 
a  pull,  when  he  saw  her  piece  of  sugar;  and  thinking  that  a 
much  better  thing,  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  into  his  mouth. 
The  steward  heard  the  cage  fall,  ran  to  take  up  his  pet,  put 
her  all   right,  beat  Jack,  and   shut  him  up.     "I  don't  care 
for  3'ou  now,"  said  Poll ;  and  she  thought  she  did  not  care 
for  being  taken  into  the  steward's  little  room ;  but  she  found 
it   sometimes    very   hot,    dark,    and    stifling,    and    then    she 
longed  for  her  tall   trees  again,  even  though  they  were  ftill 
of  monkeys. 

When  the  weather  grew  colder,  she  was  glad  to  be  down 
stairs,  for  several  of  the  other  parrots  died  in  consequence  of 
the  change;  but  she  was  always  sheltered,  and  she  learned 
to  speak,  to  whistle  tunes,  and  call  all  the  people  about  her 
by  their  names — that  of  the  cabin-boy  being  most  often  re- 
peated ;  she  was  always  crying  out,  "  Bill,  come  here  ;  you  're 
wanted,"  and  brought  him  down  so  often  that  he  was  very 
angry,  and  scolded  her.  "  I  do  n't  care,"  said  she  to  herself; 
"  the  steward  will  take  care  of  me."  But  one  da}-,  quite  out 
of  patience,  he  gave  her  a  knock  upon  the  crown,  which 
caused  her  to  have  a  headache  for  many  days. 

At  last  Poll  reached  London,  and  as  It  was  Winter-time, 
she  could  hardly  persuade  herself  it  was  daylight,  and  found 
it  difficult  to  breathe.  But  at  length  the  steward  took  her 
to  her  mistress,  who  lived  in  a  fine  house  in  a  square,  had 
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flowers  in  her  rooms,  gave  Poll  a  beantiful  large  cage,  a 
handsome  china  cup  to  drink  out  of,  and  let  her  walk  about 
Bometimes.  "I  do  n't  care  for  any  thing,"  said  she,  "I  am 
80  grand."  "Don't  you?  Mighty  fine!"  said  a  voice  from 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  *'  Who  can  that 
be  laughing  at  me?"  said  Poll.  The  laugh  was  repeated, 
till  Poll  grew  very  angry,  screamed,  and  ruffled  her  feathers. 
Then  she  thought  it  might  be  a  monkey,  though  she  could 
not  see  one,  and  thought  she  would  not  care,  and  turned  her 
back  to  the  side  whence  the  laugh  came. 

Poll  improved  very  fast,  repeated  all  she  heard,  and  hav- 
ing a  great  taste  for  music,  whistled  many  tunes,  and  was 
very  much  caressed  by  her  mistress.  Whenever  the  lady 
talked  to  her,  she  heard  the  same  laugh  which  had  before 
affronted  her;  and,  as  she  was  one  day  riding  about  on  her 
mistress's  finger,  she  discovered  that  there  was  another  par- 
rot in  the  room,  and  that  it  was  he  who  had  been  so  rude. 
He  was  quite  angry  when  he  saw  her  with  their  mistress, 
called  her  ugly,  for  she  was  only  gray  and  red,  while  he 
was  green,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  fancied  himself  much 
the  handsomest.  "I  don't  care  for  him,"  said  she;  "I  am 
as  good  as  he." 

From  this  time  the  two  birds  quarreled  terribly,  for  Red- 
Top  was  very  jealous  of  Poll ;  and,  it  must  bo  owned,  it  was 
rather  hard  for  a  new-comer  to  be  thought  so  much  of.  Had 
he  been  a  good-natured  bird,  they  might  have  been  placed 
Bide  by  side,  and  enjoyed  each  other's  company ;  but  as  the 
jealousy  w'>nt  on,  it  seemed  as  if  he  recollected  all  the  bad 
words  he  haa  heard  the  sailors  say  when  thej'  quarreled  in 
the  ship  which  brought  him  over,  and  his  mistress  was 
obliged  to  keep  him  in  the  back  drawing-room.  When  she 
went  to  bed,  she  always  shut  the  doors  between  them,  so 
that  they  could  not  scream  at  each  other  in  the  morning 
before  she  came  down  stairs. 

The  lady  was  out  all  of  one  day,  and  did  not  get  home  till 
it  was  quite  late,  so  that  she  went  to  bed  directly,  without 
seeing  the  parrots;  and  supposed  that  the  housemaid  had 
closed  the  doors  as  usual.  Red-Top  thought  this  an  excel- 
lent time  to  get  rid  of  Poll,  whom  ho  so  much  disliked.  He 
worked  and  pulled  at  the  door  of  his  cage,  and  at  last  man- 
aged to  get  it  open ;  he  then  walked  up  to  that  of  Poll,  and 
before  she  was  quite  awake,  he  put  his  claws  into  the  cage, 
dragged  her  close  to  the  bars,  pulled  off  some  of  her  feathers, 
and  picked  a  piece  out  of  her  flesh.  Poll  gave  such  a  scream 
that  she  awoke  her  mistress,  who  got  up  in  haste,  ran  down 
stairs,  and  found  her  favorite  bleeding.  She  beat  Red-Top, 
and  carried  him  back  to  his  cage,  which  made  him  so  angry 
that  he  even  bit  her — his  best  friend.  Ho  did  himself  no 
good  by  this,  for  he  was  sent  into  the  kitchen,  and  out  of 
the  house,  as  soon  as  a  good  home  could  bo  found  for  him. 

After  that  time.  Poll,  who  soon  got  well,  was  treated  just 
like  a  queen,  and  grew  so  conceited  in  consequence,  that  she 
fancied  she  might  do  any  sort  of  mischief  and  not  be  even 
scolded.  One  day  she  threw  down  a  glass  which  had  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  when  the  housemaid  blamed  her, 
she  said  to  herself,  "I  do  n't  care."  Then  she  was  found 
picking  a  screen  to  pieces;  and  for  this  she  was  beaten,  put 
into  her  cage,  and  not  allowed  to  come  out  for  a  long  time. 
Still  she  was  not  cured,  and  was  as  impudent  as  ever,  and 
did  not  care  for  any  body.  But  there  is  nothing  like  trouble 
to  make  people  leave  off  their  wickedness.  Poll  was  at 
length  let  out  once  more;  and  soon  after,  the  window  being 
open,  she  perched  upon  the  outside  ledge,  and  determined  to 
see  a  little  of  the  English  world  by  flying  across  the  square. 
She  knew  she  ought  not  to  do  so,  but  she  said,  "I  do  n't 
care,  I  shan't  be  long;  I  choose  to  take  my  pleasure." 

There  was  such  an  outcry  for  Poll  all  through  the  place, 
and  at  last  she  was  seen  sitting  on  the. top  of  a  house  nearly 
opposite.  The  servants  knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  leave 
to  go  and  catch  her;  but  by  the  time  they  had  mounted  all 
the  stairs,  she  was  gone  to  another  at  some  little  distance. 
The  policemen  were  called  for,  to  see  that  no  one  stole  her 
and  keep  the  boys  in  order,  who  ran  from  all  parts,  hoping 
to  catch  Poll  and  get  a  reward.  One  of  them  from  a  corner, 
who  appeared  to  be  very  quiet,  saw  her  fly  into  a  tree  in  the 
Bquare,  threw  a  stone  at  her,  and  brought  )ier  down.     As  she 


fell,  he  picked  her  up  and  carried  her  to  her  mistress,  who 
instantly  gave  him  five  shillings. 

"0,  Poll,"  said  the  lady,  "how  could  you  play  such  a 
trick !"  and  was  going  to  scold  her ;  but  when  she  saw  how 
Poll  was  hurt,  she  quite  cried.  A  doctor  was  sent  for  directly, 
felt  her  wounded  leg,  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  was  so 
badly  broken  that  it  must  come  off.  The  lady  was  quite 
shocked,  but  it  was  necessary.  Poll  trembled,  and  was 
dreadfully  frightened;  but  her  head  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloth,  her  mistress's  maid  held  her,  the  sharp  knife  and  scis- 
sors were  taken  out  of  the  doctor's  case,  and  in  one  minute 
the  leg  was  cut  away.  Bandages  were  put  on,  a  soft  bed  was 
made  for  Poll  inside  her  cage,  where  she  might  lie  if  she 
liked.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  was  very  ill  for 
some  time;  and  then  she  thought  of  all  she  had  done,  and 
promised  to  herself  never  to  say  "I  do  n't  care"  again;  for 
now  she  was  made  to  care  all  her  life,  only  being  able  to 
hop  about  in  the  most  awkward  manner  the  rest  of  her 
d.'iys.  However,  she  lost  her  worst  faults  ;  and  that  was  bet- 
ter than  keeping  her  leg  and  remaining  naughty. 

The  Calf  of  the  Leo  vs.  the  Cow. — I  wish  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  sayings  of  the  little  folks  could  have  heard 
the  innocent  but  very  amusing  questions  of  my  little  nephew 
a  few  day^s  ago.  It  being  warm,  his  ma  had  let  him  take 
off  his  shoes  and  stockings.  Arty  was  much  pleased  with 
his  little  bare  feet,  and  pretty  soon  asked,  "Mamma,  where  'a 
the  calf  of  my  leg?"  After  she  had  told  him  he  sat  still  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  very  inquiringly  said,  "Well,  mam- 
ma, where  's  the  cow?"  L.  H.  P. 

Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  Sky. — Our  little  Mary  is  only 
five  years  old,  and  I  think  that  some  of  her  smart  sayings 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Sideboard  for  Children.  Last 
Summer,  when  the  secession  feeling  was  so  strong  in  Mis- 
souri, she  was  out  one  evening  with  her  little  brother,  Tom- 
my; looking  at  the  stars  and  pointing  up  to  the  sky  she  said, 
"Tommy,  don't  you  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  up  in  the 
sky?" 

How  to  Become  a  Lamb. — One  evening  as  I  wa.s  putting 
her  to  bed,  she  heard  some  sheep  out  in  the  road  and  she 
said,  "R.,  whose  sheep  are  them?"  I  told  her  that  they 
were  Mr.  B.'s.  "Well,"  says  she,  "I  am  going  to  ask  Mr. 
B.  to  give  me  one,  and  then  I  will  cut  its  head  off  and  puN 
it  on  my  head,  and  then  I  will  be  a  little  lamb." 

Nice  and  Smooth  up  in  the  Sky. — One  evening  as  she  and 
her  sister  were  out  walking,  after  the  stars  were  out,  she 
stopped,  and  gazing  upward  at  the  clear,  blue  sky  she  said, 
"M.,  would  n't  it  be  nice  to  play  up  in  the  sky  with  the 
stars,  it  is  so  nice  and  smooth  up  there?"  R.  S. 

the  friend  who  lives  over  the  mountains. 
Our  little  Viola  was  sad  in  her  play, 

And  said,  as  she  felt  in  the  world  quite  alone, 
"  I  do  n't  know  that  any  one  loves  me  to-day — 

Yes,  there  is  one  Friend — I  know  there  is  one." 
"And  who  is  that  Friend?"  asked  Mary,  her  mate. 
As  started  the  tears  from  pity's  quick  fountains; 
"  0,  he  is  the  man  with  a  heart  very  great. 

He  is  the  dear  Friend  who  lives  over  the  mountains." 
"Over  the  mountains,  so  far,  far  away! 

Viola,  then  say  does  he  ever  come  near?" 
••  Yes,  he  is  the  Savior ;  he  comes  when  I  pray. 

And  whenever  I  think  of  him,  then  he  is  here. 
And  when  I  sit  down  to  read  his  good  Word, 

He  speaks  to  my  heart  in  a  whisper  so  mild  ; 
And  you  too  may  hoar  the  dear  voice  of  the  Lord, 
If  you  '11  read  it,  and  pray,  and  be  a  good  child." 

I  will  tell  you  what  once  a  little  girl  said, 
Who  was  going  to  heaven  to  drink  of  its  fountains. 

She  whispered  it  softlj',  she  was  not  afraid, 

"The  strong  Man  will  carry  me  over  the  mountaina." 

Over  the  mountains!  0  there  is  his  home, 
And  there  all  his  people  forever  will  rest ; 

To  all  of  his  dying  ones  Jesiis  will  come. 

And  the  strong  Man  will  carry  his  lambs  on  his  breast! 
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A  Supplemental  Batch  of  Irish  Bulls. — We  add 
the  following  to  our  list  of  last  niontli,  and  now  won- 
der if  the  catalogue  is  not  exhausted : 

Changing  hit  Shoe$  every  Morning.— An  Irish  laborer  bought 
a  pair  of  shoes,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  the  shoeinuker 
if  he  could  tell  him  what  would  prevent  them  goiug  down 
on  the  sides?  The  shoemaker  said,  the  only  way  to  prevent 
that  was  to  change  them  every  morning.  Pat  accordingly 
returned  the  following  morning,  called  for  a  pair  of  shoes, 
fitted  them  on,  left  the  pair  ho  bought  the  day  before,  and 
was  walking  out  of  the  shop  without  further  notice,  wlien 
the  shoemaker  called  to  him  to  know  what  he  was  doing, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  forgotten  to  pay 
for  the  shoes  he  had  just  bought.  "  And  is  it  what  aui  I 
doing,  you  ask  ?  am  not  I  doing  what  you  told  me  yesterday, 
changing  my  shoes  every  morning?" 

The  Ancients  Stealing  One''s  Thoughts. — An  Irishman  telling 
what  he  called  an  excellent  story,  a  gentleman  observed,  he 
had  met  with  it  in  a  book  published  many  years  ago. 
"Confound  these  ancients,"  said  Teague,  "they  are  always 
stealing  one's  good  thoughts." 

Borrowing  a  Neighbor's  Knocker. — An  Irishman  who  lodged 
at  the  Dolfin  Inn,  Bristol,  coming  home  late  one  night,  when 
all  were  in  bed,  and  there  being  no  knocker  on  the  door,  he 
thumped  with  his  hand  for  some  time,  and  could  make  no- 
body hear.  At  length,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  ho 
found  a  house  with  a  knocker,  and  began  thumping  most 
nnniercifully,  when  the  landlord  of  the  house,  putting  his 
head  out  of  the  window,  exclaimed,  "  What  do  you  want 
here  at  this  time,  disturbing  one's  rest?"  "Arrah,  honey,'" 
cried  Pat,  "  what  did  you  disturb  yourself  for  ?  I  was  only 
borrowing  your  knocker." 

Money  in  the  Stocks. — An  Irishman  being  told  that  a  friend 
of  his  had  put  his  money  in  the  stocks,  "Well,"  said  he, 
"I  never  had  a  farthing  in  the  stocks,  but  I  have  had  my 
legs  often  enough  in  them." 

Somebody  's  Dead  that  Lives  there. — As  two  Irish  soldiers 
were  passing  through  Chippenham,  one  of  them  observing 
the  Borough  Arms — which  have  somewhat  the  appearanco 
of  a  hatchment — over  the  town-hall  door,  accosted  his  com- 
rade with,  "Arrah,  Pat,  look  up,  what  is  that  sign?" 
"Botheration,"  cries  Pat,  " 't  is  no  sign  at  all  at  all,  't  is 
only  a  sign  that  somebody  's  dead  that  lives  there." 

See  with  the  Eye  that  '«  Knocked  Out. — After  a  battle  lately 
between  two  celebrated  pugilists,  an  Irishman  made  his  way 
to  tlie  chaise,  where  the  one  who  had  lost  the  battle  had 
been  conveyed,  and  said  to  him,  "  How  are  you,  my  good 
fellow?  can  you  see  at  all  with  the  eye  that  's  knocked  out?" 

The  Duke  of  York's  Birthday. — "Susan!"  said  an  Irish  foot- 
man to  his  fellow-servant,  "what  are  the  bells  ringing  for 
again?"  "In  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York's  birthday,  Mr. 
Murphy."  "Be  aisy,  now,"  rejoined  the  Hibernian,  "none 
of  your  blarney — sure,  't  was  the  Prince  Regent's  on  Tuesday, 
and  how  can  it  be  his  brother's  to-day,  unless  indeed  they 
are  twins?" 

Expectorate. — "Does  your  husband  expectorate?"  said  an 
apothecary  to  a  poor  Irish  woman  Mho  had  long  visited  his 
shop  for  her  sick  husband.  "  Expect  to  ate,  yer  honor — no 
sure,  and  Paddy  does  not  expect  to  ate — he  's  nothing  at  all 
to  ate!"  The  humane  man  sent  a  large  basin  of  mixture 
from  a  tureen  of  soup  then  smoking  on  his  table. 

Begging  Pardon. — A  learned  Irish  judge,  among  other  pe- 
culiarities, has  a  habit  of  begging  pardon  on  every  occasion. 


On  hii  circuit,  a  short  time  since,  his  favorite  expression 
was  employed  in  a  singular  manner.  At  the  close  of  the 
assize,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  bench,  tlie  officer  of  the 
court  reminded  him  that  he  had  not  passed  sentence  on  one 
of  the  criminals,  as  he  had  intended.  "Dear  me!"  said  bis 
lordship,  "I  really  beg  his  pardon — bring  him  in." 

The  Rising  Sun  a  Moon. — An  Irishman  saw  the  sign  of  the 
Rising  Sun  near  the  Seven  Dials,  and  underneath  was  wrote, 
A.  Moon,  tlie  man's  name  who  kept  it  being  Aaron  Moon. 
The  Irishman  thinking  he  had  discovered  a  just  cause  for 
triumph,  roars  out  to  his  companion,  "Only  see,  Pcilim  !  see 
here!  they  talk  of  the  Irish  bulls:  only  do  but  .-^ee  now! 
here  'a  a  fellow  pats  up  the  Rising  San,  and  calls  it  A  Moon.'^ 

Fishes  Keeping  out  of  the  Wet. — An  Irishman,  angling  in  the 
rain,  was  observed  to  keep  his  line  under  the  arch  of  a 
bridge,  upon  being  asked  the  reason  lie  gave  th<;  following 
answer:  "To  be  sure,  the  fish  will  be  after  crowding  there, 
in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  wet." 

The  Stin  lietuming  the  Same  Way. — An  Irishman  maintained 
in  company  that  the  sun  did  not  make  his  revohition  round 
the  earth.  "But  how  then,"  said  one  to  him,  "is  it  possi- 
ble, that  having  reached  the  west,  where  he  sets,  he  be  seen 
to  rise  in  the  east,  if  he  did  not  pass  underneath  the  globe?" 
"How  puzzled  you  are,"  replied  this  obstinate  igMnrant  man, 
"he  returns  the  same  way;  and  if  it  be  not  pi-rccived,  it  is 
on  account  of  his  coming  back  by  night." 

When  I  was  a  Boy. — The  father  of  an  Irish  student  seeing 
his  son  doing  untowardly,  "  Wh}',  sirrah,"  says  ho,  '•  did  you 
ever  see  me  do  so  when  I  was  a  boy  ?" 

It's  None  of  Us. — An  Irishman,  going  down  the  High-street 
of  Glasgow,  met  a  perscm  whom  he  thought  ho  knew;  but 
Pat,  finding  his  mistake,  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  say:*  he,  "I 
thought  it  was  you,  and  you  thought  it  wa.s  mo,  but  by  St. 
Patrick  it  is  none  of  us." 

Apple- Pie  made  of  Quinces. — A  very  harmless  Irishman  eat- 
ing an  apple-pie  with  some  quinces  in  it,  "Arrah,  dear 
honey,"  said  he,  "if  a  few  of  these  quinces  give  such  a  fla- 
vor, how  would  an  apple-pie  taste  made  of  all  qninccM?" 

Pick  their  Pockets  Out  of  their  Hands. — Pat  having  paid  Lon- 
don a  visit  for  the  first  time  on  a  Sunday,  and  seeing  the 
ladies  walking  with  their  reticules  in  their  hands,  exclaimed, 
"Ah!  by  St.  Patrick,  the  English  girls  I  see  are  knowing 
ones ;  no  one,  faith  and  troth,  can  pick  their  jjuc/.'is,  except 
they  run  away  with  their  purses  out  qf  their  hand^." 

Fill  the  House  Before  any  Body  Comes. — On  a  bonotit  night 
at  the  Dublin  theater,  many  particular  friends  of  the  actor 
were  let  in  at  a  private  door,  before  the  great  doors  were 
opened,  which  when  discovered,  a  gentleman  cried  out,  in  a 
passion,  "It  is  a  shame  they  should  fill  the  house  full  of 
people  before  any  body  comes  !" 

American  "Bulls." — Mr.  Editor, — I  hnve  no  new 
Irish  bulls  to  give  you;  but  the  following,  which  are 
purely  American  stock,  may  be  interesting.  They  all 
occurred  within  my  hearing : 

A  blind  harper  arriving  in  a  country  town,  songht  a 
watchmaker  of  some  musical  celebrity.  Not  fi(idin<r  him  in 
his  sl)op,  the  hari)cr's  landlord  went  to  search  for  him.  See- 
ing him  in  a  group  of  men,  the  landlord  quilo  innocently 
exclaimed,  "Mr.  Park,  there  is  a  6/i'>»d  man  at  my  bouse 
who  wishes  to  see  you." 

A  father  was  trying  to  give  his  young  children  an  idea  of 
the  size  of  Goliath,  for  which  purpose  he  puintod  to  a  given 
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mark  on  a  house  opposite.  The  children  expressed  astonish- 
ment. "And  only  think,"  said  the  mother,  "how  big  he 
must  have  been  when  he  was  little  T^ 

A  young  boy,  seeing  a  coffin  for  the  first  time,  asked  his 
mother  what  it  was.  "That,"  said  the  parent  gravely,  hop- 
ing to  impress  the  matter  upon  the  child's  mind,  "is  the 
only  house  we  will  have  to  live  in  after  we  are  dead.''' 

W.  H.  C. 

A  Specimen  of  a  Yankee  Peddler. — "I  reckon  I  could  n't 
drive  a  trade  with  you  to-day,  square,"  said  a  "  ginooine " 
specimen  of  a  Yankee  peddler,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  of  a 
merchant  in  St.  Louis. 

"  I  reckon  you  calculate  about  right,  for  you  can't,"  was 
the  sneering  rei)ly. 

"Well,  I  guess  yon  need  n't  git  huffy  'beout  it.  Now 
here  's  a  dozen  ginooine  razor-strops — worth  two  dollars  and 
a  half:  you  may  have  'em  for  two  dollars." 

"I  tell  you  T  do  n't  want  any  of  your  traps,  so  you  may 
as  well  bo  going  along." 

"Wall,  now,  look  here,  square,  I  '11  bet  you  five  dollars 
that  if  you  make  me  an  offer  for  them  'ere  strops,  we  '11 
have  a  trade  yet." 

"  Done !"  replied  the  merchant,  placing  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  a  bystander.     The  Yankee  deposited  a  like  sum. 

"Now,"  said  the  merchant,  "I'll  give  you  a  picayune 
[sixpence]  tor  the  strops." 

"They  're  your  'n  !"  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  quietly  pock- 
eted the  stakes. 

"But,"  said  he,  after  a  little  reflection,  and  with  great 
apparent  honesty,  "  I  calculate  a  joke  's  a  joke;  and  if  you 
do  n't  want  them  strops,  I  '11  trade  back." 

The  merchant's  countenance  brightened. 

"You  are  not  so  bad  a  chap,  after  all,"  said  he.  "Here 
are  your  strops — give  me  the  money." 

"There  it  is,"  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  received  the  strops 
and  passed  over  the  sixpence. 

"  A  trade  is  a  trade ;  and  now  you  are  wide  awake,  the 
next  time  you  trade  with  that  'ere  sixpence  you  '11  do  a  lit- 
tle better  than  to  buy  razor-strops." 

And  away  walked  the  peddler  with  his  strops  and  his 
wager,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  laughing  crowd. 

The  Case  are  Decided. — A  man  by  the  name  of  Gray  had 
sued  a  neighbor  for  killing  his  dog.  The  evidence  was  clear, 
and  the  lasvyer  of  the  plaintiff  subinittod  the  case  in  a  few 
words.  The  counsel  for  the  defense  then  rose  and  spread 
himself  for  a  speech.  He  was  just  launching  into  the  merits 
of  the  case  after  the  usual  exordium,  "  May  it  please  the 
Court,  we  are  proud  to  live  in  a  land  where  justice  is  ad- 
ministered to  the  king  on  the  throne  and  the  beggar  on  his 
dunghill" — when  the  squire,  who  had  heard  enough,  inter- 
rupted him  and  said, 

"Mr.  liurd,  you  may  go  ahead  with  your  speech,  but  the 
case  are  decided." 

The  lawyer  very  wisely  reasoned  that  there  was  no  use  in 
expending  his  eloquence  under  such  discouraging  circum- 
stances, and  wound  up  with  a  few  prelixiiuary  remarks. 

CnAR«E  OF  A  Western  Judge. — A  "Western  judge,"  it  is 
said,  was  dwelling  upon  the  oft'enses  in  the  penal  code  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  jury  should  be  directed,  and  after 
dwelling  on  the  crime  of  perjury,  he  proceeds  in  the  next 
place  to  say:  "Then,  gentlemen,  thar  's  subornation  of 
perjury,  which  is  likewise  forbid  by  the  law,  and  which  I 
reckon  is  one  of  the  nieanest  crimes  that  men  get  to  do  fur 
money.  It  's  when  a  feller  's  too  smart  or  too  scary  to  swar 
to  a  lie  hisself,  and  so  gits  another  man  to  do  it  fur  him — 
one  of  ycr  mean,  dirty,  snivelin',  little-minded  fellers!  Why, 
a  whole  regiment  of  sich  souls  could  hold  a  jubilee  in  the 
middle  of  a  mustard-seed,  and  never  hear  of  one  another!" 

BiQ  Words  and  their  Use. — Big  words  pass  for  sense  with 
some  people,  and  sometimes  may  be  very  successfully  em- 
ployed when  nothing  else  will  answer — as  when  a  man,  in 
great  alarm,  ran  to  his  minister  to  tell  him  he  could  see 
spots  on  the  sun,  and  thought  the  world  must  be  coining  to 
ail  end. 


"0,  do  n't  be  afraid,"  said  tho  good  minister;  "it  's  noth- 
ing but  a  phantasmagoria." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  the  frightened  man,  and  went  away 
quite  relieved. 

A  very  sharp  lawyer  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  suit  for 
a  client  who  had  every  reason  to  expect  success.  The  client, 
a  plain  old  farmer,  was  astounded  by  the  long  bill  of  costs, 
and,  hastening  to  the  lawyer's  office,  said: 

"I  thought  you  told  me  we  should  certainly  gain  that 
suit?" 

"So  I  did,"  answered  the  lawyer;  "but  you  see,  when  I 
brought  it  up  there  before  the  judges,  they  said  it  was  quo- 
rum non  judice.'''' 

"  Well,  if  they  said  it  was  bad  as  that,"  replied  the  old 
farmer,  "  I  do  n't  wonder  we  lost  it;"  and  be  paid  the  costs 
and  a  big  fee  besides  without  another  murmur. 

Mrs.  Lawson  on  her  First  Steamboat  Excursion. — Mrs. 
Lawson  was  a  passenger  on  the  Mayflower,  running  between 
Bufl"alo  and  Detroit.  It  was  her  first  steamboat  excursion, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  furniture,  carpets,  and  curtains 
quite  confounded  her.  She  had  seen  nothing  like  it  "in  all 
this  born  world  "  before.  At  the  far  end  of  the  ladies'  cabin 
the  mirror  reached  to  the  floor,  and  showed  another  cabin 
stretching  an  unknown  length  beyond.  Mrs.  Lawson  thought 
to  extend  her  walk  of  observation  to  the  limits  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  was  speedily  confronted  by  a  lady  who  manifested 
no  disposition  to  let  her  pass.  They  courtesied  to  each  other, 
and  shot  out  the  same  way  whenever  either  attempted  to 
pass,  till  Mrs.  Lawson  gave  it  up  in  disgust,  and  returned 
to  her  friends,  who  were  laughing  at  her  blunder.  They 
told  her  there  was  a  looking-glass  which  had  deceived  her; 
but,  not  getting  into  the  sense  of  the  thing  yet,  she  said, 
"Well,  was  n't  it  lucky  that  I  met  that  stupid  woman  just 
there ;  for,  if  it  had  n't  been  for  her  I  should  have  smashed 
right  through." 

A  Britisher  on  Bunker  Hill. — A  Yankee,  conveying  an 
English  gentleman  round  Boston,  took  him  to  Bunker  Hill. 
They  stood  looking  at  the  splendid  shaft,  when  the  Yankee 
said  : 

"This  is  tho  spot  where  Warren  fell!" 

"Ah!"  replied  the  Englishman,  evidently  not  posted  up 
in  local  historical  matters,  "did  it  'urt  'im  much?" 

The  native  looked  at  him  with  the  expression  of  fourteen 
4th  of  Julys  in  his  countenance. 

"  Hurt  hiui !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  he  was  killed,  sir." 

"Ah!  'e  was,  eh?"  said  the  stranger,  still  eyeing  the  mon- 
ument, and  computing  its  hight  in  his  own  mind,  layer  by 
layer.  "  Well,  I  should  think  'e  would  'ave  been  'urt,  to  fall 
so  far." 

Orthography  and  Law  Papers.— Some  years  ago  the  Hon. 
Hiram  Kunnels,  of  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  had  quite  a 
reputation  as  a  pettifogger.  His  knowledge  of  books  was 
very  small,  and  his  main  reliance  was  upon  his  own  tact 
and  shrewdness,  which  rarely  failed  him.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  was  pitted  against  a  smart,  well-dressed  limb  of 
the  law  from  the  city,  who  made  fun  of  a  paper  which 
Kunnels  had  submitted  to  the  Court.  "All  law  papers," 
said  the  learned  counselor,  "ought  to  be  written  in  tho 
English  language,  but  I  submit  to  the  Court  that  tbero 
are  no  words  iu  the  language  spelled  as  these  in  the  docu- 
ment now  before  us.     I  insist  that  it  ought  to  be  excluded." 

Kunnels  replied:  "The  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side 
finds  fault  with  my  spellin',  as  though  the  merits  of  the 
case  depended  on  sich  outside  matters.  I  'm  agin  luggin'  in 
any  sich  fbrin'  att'airs,  but  I  will  say  that  a  man  must  be  a 
great  fool  who  can't  spell  a  word  mor(>  than  one  way." 

How  to  Determine  whether  Indigo  is  Good. — That  was 
a  very  definite  prescription  which  one  old  woman  on  Long 
Island  gave  to  another  respecting  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
whether  indigo  was  good  or  not,  "You  see,  Miss  Hopkins, 
you  must  take  tho  lumps,  and  pound  'em  up  e'en  a'mi>st  to  a 
powder,  and  then  sprinkle  the  powder  on  to  the  top  of  a  pan 
of  water;  and  if  the  indigo  is  good,  it  '11  'ither  sink  or  swim, 
and  1  do  n't  know  which." 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South. — Tlie  bish- 
ops and  General  Conference  officers  of  this  Cliurch 
recently  held  a  meeting  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The 
bishops  divided  their  work  into  districts,  and  their 
support  has  been  assessed  upon  the  Conferences.  The 
missionary  treasury  was  reported  to  have  no  funds, 
and  to  be  in  debt  for  outstanding  drafts.  The  Nash- 
ville and  Southern  Christian  Advocates  were  consoli- 
dated, and  ordered  to  be  published  under  the  joint 
direction  of  the  editors  at  Atlanta.  The  New  Orleans, 
Texas,  and  Memphis  Advocates  have  for  some  time 
been  suspended,  and  we  learn  that  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist Publishing  House  at  Nashville  has  been  confisca- 
ted to  the  Government.  The  Missionary  Secretary  was 
directed  to  travel  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Society;  and  an  urgent  call  for  six 
thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  China  mission  was 
authorized  to  be  made.  A  plan  of  Episcopal  Visitation 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  after 
leaving  the  time  of  convening  of  the  General  Con- 
ference discretionary  with  the  bishops. 

Methodist  Books  Sold. — Rev.  William  Taylor's 
books  have  had  a  most  extensive  sale.  Of  his  Street 
Preaching  27,000  copies  have  been  published;  of  Cali- 
fornia Life  Illustrated,  24,000;  of  the  Model  Preacher, 
12,000;  and  of  Young  America  and  a  AVord  to  tlie 
Old  Folks,  20,000;  total,  83,000!  Nearly  all  of  these 
copies  have  been  actually  sold. 

Saint  Croix. — Denmark  still  possesses  three  islnnds 
in  the  West  Indies:  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  in  the 
Virgin  group,  and  St.  Croix,  or  Santa  Cruz,  to  which 
Denmark  offers  to  remove  our  black  freed  men.  The 
former  is  well  known  to  American  merchants  as  a 
free  port  and  the  seat  of  an  active  trade.  In  1807, 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  England  captured  these 
three  islands  and  held  them  till  1814,  when  they  were 
restored  to  the  Danes,  who  had  abandoned  their  French 
alliance.  St.  Croix  is  a  small  island  twenty-four  miles 
in  length  and  nine  miles  in  breadth,  containing  about 
four  thousand  white  inhabitants.  It  is  higlily  cultiva- 
ted, but  its  cultivation  may  be  greatly  extended.  It 
has  little  commerce  of  its  own,  but  is  frequented  by  a 
few  foreign  vessels.  In  1853  it  was  visited  by  eight 
brigs,  three  barks,  and  two  schooners  from  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  about  the  average  annual  number. 
Their  inward  cargoes,  sold  at  Frederickstadt,  amounted 
in  value  to  only  $49,902  in  that  year,  and  the  outward 
to  $22,432,  and  at  Christianstadt  they  were  nearly  the 
same.  There  is  a  great  want  on  the  island  of  mechan- 
ics, especially  those  capable  of  constructing  vessels, 
ship-yards,  docks,  and  railways.  The  usual  wages 
given  laborers  are  $1.25  per  day.  In  all  respects  but 
size  it  is  inferior  to  St.  Thomas,  which  is  but  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference,  and  lies  a  little  further  north. 
Its  products,  like  those  of  the  adjacent  islands,  consist 
of  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  ginger,  pimento,  cocoa,  drugs, 
tobacco,  fruits,  etc.  The  sugar  production  mostly  re- 
appears abroad   in   the  shape  of   what  is  called   "  Old 


Santa  Cruz,"  and  it  is  evident  the  Danish  Government 
finds  it  profitable  enough  to  be  increased.  The  sugar 
is  also  well  known  in  our  markets.  Travelers  describe 
Frederickstadt,  the  capital,  as  being  a  very  interesting 
and  agreeable  place,  and  the  government  as  being  quite 
paternal.  No  doubt  it  requires  more  labor  to  give 
St.  Croix  its  true  value  to  the  Danish  crown. 

Old  Jewels. — The  jewels  of  the  Egyptian  Queen 
Aah-Kotep,  who  died  eighteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  and  whose  tomb  was  discovered  by  a  French 
archjoologist  in  1850,  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  in  London.  When  found  at  Gounah 
the  body  of  the  queen  was  covered  with  objects  in  gold 
and  silver,  such  as  a  diadem  of  massive  gold  incrusted 
with  precious  stones,  elaborateV  chased  with  the  heads 
of  sphinxes,  and  bound  together  with  a  cord  of  gold 
wrought  like  a  tress;  a  collar  of  gold,  having  depend- 
ing from  it  three  flies  of  solid  gold,  supposed  to  be  the 
decoration  of  the  Egyptian  honorary  Order  of  the  Fly; 
two  heads  of  lions,  and  a  boat  of  Death  mounted  on 
wheels,  and  with  little  figures  of  rowers  in  silver. 
The  sitter  is  sup})0sed  to  represent  the  deceased  queen, 
and  the  chanter  in  the  boat  is  of  gold;  his  finger  is 
placed  upon  his  lip  as  if  enjoining  silenee. 

A  Large  Foundery. — Alger's  foundery,  at  South 
Boston,  employs  four  hundred  men  day  and  night,  and 
turns  out  daily  numbers  of  brass  guns  weighing  four 
tuns  each,  and  iron  guns  that  will  throw  balls  of  four 
hundred  pounds  weight,  besides  twelve  hundred  weight 
daily  of  conical  shells,  twelve  hundred  weight  of  mor- 
tar shells,  and  a  large  amount  of  war  material.  Among 
these  last  are  some  new  engines  of  destruction,  who.se 
effects,  as  tested  by  experiments,  are  peculiarly  terrific. 

Oddfellowship. — Oddfellowship  was  established  in 
America  by  Thomas  Wildey  and  four  associates  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  on  the  2Gth  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  1819.  In  1839,  when  the  Order  had  been  estab- 
lished twenty  years,  there  were  over  70,000  Oddfel- 
lows in  the  United  States;  in  1849  the  number  had 
increased  to  139.242;  and  in  1860  the  Order,  known 
in  every  town  of  the  American  continent,  and  in  many 
of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  had  3,548  lodges,  with  173,- 
818  members  working  under  the  National  lodge.  The 
benefits  distributed  in  1860  were,  for  relief  of  brothers, 
$548,746,  and  for  charitable  purposes,  $72,450.  The 
amount  expended  for  purposes  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence between  1830  and  1860  was  about  eight  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars. 

A  Few  Words  about  Cotton. — At  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  cotton  was  not  raised  in  the  United  States 
as  a  source  of  profit.  In  1790  less  than  one  hundred 
bales  were  exported.  At  that  time  the  wonderful  in- 
ventions destined  to  give  importance  to  cotton  culture 
were  in  their  infancy.  In  Europe  the  'jenny"  of  | 
Arkwright  and  the  steam-engine  of  Vv'att  were  being 
developed.  Arkwright  died  in  1792,  and  Watt  in  1819. 
The  gin  of  Whitney  was  introduced  in  1793;  and  yet. 
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on  a  trial  for  the  infringement  of  Whitney's  patent  in 
1807,  the  cotton  gin  had  become  of  so  much  import- 
ance that  Judge  Johnson  remarked  to  the  jury  that 
"  with  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  discovery  the  court 
would  deem  it  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  long  on  the 
topic.  From  childhood  to  age  it  has  presented  to  ns  a 
lucrative  employment.  Individuals  who  were  depressed 
with  poverty  and  sunk  in  idleness  have  suddenly  risen 
to  wealth  and  respectability.  Our  debts  have  been  paid 
off,  our  capital  has  increased,  and  our  lands  trebled  in 
value.  We  can  not  express  the  weight  of  obligation 
the  country  owes  to  this  invention."  Cotton  had  not 
then  made  claim  to  royalty.  Were  it  not  for  the  in- 
ventions referred  to,  the  rule  or  ruin  element  of  the 
South  would  have  had  to  find  some  other  pretext  than 
slavery  for  the  present  rebellion. 

Death  of  Buckle,  the  Author.— Intelligence  comes 
to  us  from  Europe  of  the  unexpected  death  at  Damas- 
cus, May  31st,  of  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  "  History  of  Civilization."  His  "  His- 
tory," the  result  of  his  maturer  years,  remains  un- 
finished. Two  volumes  have  been  published,  and  a 
third,  on  Civilization  in  Germany,  was  in  preparation. 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle  was  born  at  Lee.  England, 
November  24,  1822;  received  a  good  education  and 
entered  a  commercial  house,  but  soon  gained  more 
reputation  as  a  chess-player  than  as  a  merchant.  In 
1840  his  father  died,  leaving  him  a  large  fortune,  and 
from  his  twentieth  year  Buckle,  abandoning  commerce, 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  residing  with  his 
mother  at  her  London  residence.  We  have  no  mind 
here  to  touch  on  what  are  considered  the  faults  and 
failings  of  Mr.  Buckle.'  Undoubtedly  he  had  his  own. 
He  offended  fearfully  both  the  Scotch  and  the  Scotch 
Kirk,  just  as  he  offended  the  High  Church  tories, 
aristocrats,  beaurocrats,  professors,  and  pedants.  A 
rough  and  terrible  iconoclast,  no  doubt;  but  let  that 
pass.  He  has  inaugurated  a  new  method  in  history, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  historical  com- 
position henceforth  can  escape  the  influence  of  his 
genius. 

Dr.  Wentworth. — Rev.  Erastus  Wentworth,  D.  D., 
one  of  our  missionaries  to  China,  has  returned  to  this 
country  on  account  of  continued  ill-health  in  his  fam- 
ily, and  has  taken  charge  of  the  North  Second-Street 
Church  in  Troy,  New  York. 

Professor  Marcy.— Oliver  Marcy,  of  the  Wilbra- 
ham  Seminary,  Massachusetts,  has  been  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Science  in  the  North- Western  Uni- 
versity  at  Evanston,  111. 

Death  op  Col.  PERRY.~Rev.  James  H.  Perry, 
D  D.,  a  member  of  the  New  York  East  Conference, 
and  an  officer  in  the  war  for  the  country,  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy  at  Tovt  Pulaski,  Georgia,  June  18th. 
He  was  an  admirable  preacher,  and  bis  style  was  char- 
acterized by  clearness,  compactness,  and  energy.  Hav- 
ing received  a  military  education,  he  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  service,  and  was  one  of  our  best  and 
bravest  officers. 

Portraits  op  the  Bishops— We  have  seen  a  beau- 
tiful photographic  picture  of  our  bishops  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  about  eight  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide. 
It  is  by  Hawes,  of   Boston,  of   the   large   lithographic 


picture  by  Grozelier,  thus  combining  the  merits  of  the 
two  arts,  and  more  correct  and  life-like  than  could  be 
obtained  by  either  art  alone.  It  is  published  by  F. 
Rand,  Boston,  who  will  send  it  with  entire  safety 
on  a  roller  by  mail  for  thirty  cents  to  any  address. 
A  convenient  way  of  sending  the  price  will  be  by  in- 
closing to  bis  address  ten  three-cent  stamps.  Ministers 
supplied  for  seven  three-cent  stamps.  Brother  Rand 
has  also  reduced  the  price  of  his  large  lithographic 
picture  of  the  bishops  to  one  dollar,  which  will  be  sent 
by  mail  as  above,  postage  paid,  on  the  reception  of  the 
dollar. 

Columbus  a  Half  Century  Old.— On  the  18th  of 
June,  1812,  the  plat  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  then  a 
"  deer-lick,"  was  entered  on  the  record  in  the  Record- 
er's office  of  the  county.  Columbus  is,  therefore,  just 
fifty  years  old.  About  forty-five  years  of  that  time 
Columbus  has  been  the  capital  of  the  State.  Popula- 
tion now  about  20,000. 

Soldier's  Pay, — The  Russian  soldier  receives  annu- 
ally only  thirty-six  dollars  per  year  as  pay,  and  his 
rations  consist  solely  of  black  bread.  The  soldier  in 
the  French  army  receives  fifty-six  cents  a  month.  The 
pay  of  our  soldiers  is  twenty  times  greater.  The  esti- 
mate in  the  French  budget  for  1862  was  $64,687,500 
for  an  army  on  a  war  footing  of  762,766  men,  and  in 
addition  a  reserve  militia  on  a  peace  footing  of  415,- 
746  men.  It  costs  the  United  States  nearly  three  times 
as  much  to  maintain  a  soldier  as  it  does  the  British 
Government,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
British  G6vernment  can  get  money  at  three  per  cent, 
interest,  while  it  costs  us  six  per  cent,  or  more. 

Emancipation  or  Slaves  in  the  Dutch  Colo- 
nies.— By  late  arrivals  we  learn  the  final  action  of  the 
Dutch  Government  in  respect  to  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery in  its  colonies.  No  further  importation  of  slaves 
is  to  be  allowed  at  Java  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
Those  already  there  are  being  nearly  freed  under  pro- 
gressive emancipation.  In  the  West  Indies  similar 
steps  have  been  taken.  A  Surinam  paper  says  that 
all  the  slaves  in  the  Dutch  American  possessions  are 
to  be  free  on  the  first  O'f  July,  1863. 

Public  Works  in  Italy. — A  railroad  has  recently 
been  opened  all  the  way  from  Bologna  to  Ancona,  on 
the  Adriatic,  running  along  the  ba.se  of  the  Appenines, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  old  Roman  road 
built  by  ..Emilius  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago — 
a  work  that  is  still  in  a  state  of  remarkable  preserva- 
tion. Within  twelve  months  it  is  estimated  that  a 
journev  between  Turin  and  Naples  can  be  accomplished 
within  forty  hours — twenty-four  by  rail  and  sixteen 
by  coach.  On  the  various  lines  of  the  former  35,000 
workmen  are  busily  employed. 

Mt.  Cenis  Tunnel — A  short  time  since  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  had  a  long  conversation  with  M.  Grat- 
toni,  the  chief  engineer  at  the  Mt.  Conis  tunnel,  upon 
the  progress  of  the  work.  His  Majesty  proposed  a 
new  plan  of  his  own  invention,  which  is  going  to  be 
tried.  The  present  mode  consists  in  piercing  holes  to 
a  considerable  depth,  which  are  then  filled  up  with 
gunpowder  to  a  quarter  of  the  depth  and  fired.  This 
work  has  been  in  progress  a  long  while. 
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(1.)  North  America.  J5y  Anthony  Trollope.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.  623  pp.  \2mo.  60  cents. — It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  an  Englishman  will  see  our  country  and 
our  institutions  with  an  American  eye,  but  fairness  is 
possible  even  in  English  travelers,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
demonstrates ;  though  we  have  so  few  examples  besides 
him  of  it.  Mr.  Trollope  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  but  he  shows  immeasurably  more  candor  and  jus- 
tice than  Dickens  or  Featherstonhaugh.  lie  is  no 
democrat,  and,  thei'efore,  he  hates  democracy,  but  he 
finds  in  it  still  something  to  admire.  It  is  that  feeling 
of  manhood,  of  self-respect  and  independence  which 
universal  education  has  generated,  and  which  con- 
stantly tends  to  level  up  the  lower  classes  into  the  cir- 
cles of  the  best  and  most  refined  society.  But  even 
this  is  intolerable  to  his  sensibilities,  and  the  Old  World 
distinctions  of  rank,  from  prince  to  peasant,  are  more 
accordant  with  his  tastes.  However  ranch  he  dislikes 
the  American  man,  he  has  less  conceit  of  the  American 
woman.  He  describes  her  as  "ferocious  in  her  pro- 
priety," haughty  in  her  demeanor,  imperious  and  will- 
ful, selfi.sh  and  proud,  and  attributes  this  character  to 
that  pettiness  of  thought  among  the  men  which  is  sup- 
posed by  Americans  to  be  chivalry! 

If  Mr.  Trollope  fails  to  apprehend  our  social  condi- 
tion, he  is  quite  as  much  at  fault  as  to  our  political. 
In  discussing  the  Trent  affair,  he  thinks  the  ready  ac- 
quiescence of  our  people  to  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment a  mark  of  pusillanimity;  and  finds  in  the  respect 
shown  by  us  to  the  constituted  authorities  a  sad  lack 
of  a  healthy  and  firm  tone  of  public  opinion.  Two  or 
three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  constitution  and  pol- 
ity of  our  Government,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  au- 
thor neither  likes  nor  understands  us.  He  has,  how- 
ever, made  a  very  readable  book,  and  has  shown  us  to 
ourselves  as  others  see  us — a  lesson  which  will  be  well 
if  we  amend  our  faults  and  improve  our  virtues. 

(2.)  Harper's  Hand-Book  for  Travelers  in  Eu- 
rope AND  THE  East.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  New 
York:  Harper  d  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.  VZmo.  480  pp.,  double  columns.  $2.75. — In  the 
compass  of  this  single  volume  the  American  traveler 
will  find  a  large  amount  of  information  respecting 
Europe  and  the  East.  The  best  routes,  the  speediest 
and  safest  conveyances,  the  principal  hotels,  and  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  Old  World,  are  set  forth 
with  some  minuteness ;  and  a  few  general  directions  as 
to  baggage,  money,  passports,  and  expenses  are  given. 
The  best  guide-books  for  Europe,  heretofore  published, 
are  expensive  and  bulky;  and  travelers  desirous  of 
getting  a  knowledge  of  Italy  have  been  compelled  to 
buy  five  or  six  volumes — two  for  Northern,  two  for 
Southern  and  Central  Italy,  and  one  for  Rome — and 
thus  cumber  themselves  with  extra  baggage  for  per- 
haps only  a  few  days'  sojourn  in  the  country.  W^here 
a  delay  of  some  weeks  or  months  is  intended,  the  au- 
thor advises  the  purchiise  of  these  several  works ;  but 


for  a  few  months'  tour  through  Europe  and  the  East, 
the  present  volume  contains  every  thing  of  account. 
After  all,  an  observing  eye  and  an  attentive  ear  are 
worth  more  than  any  thing  else  to  a  traveler  seeking 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  places  which  he  visits;  and 
guide-books  are  only  like  finger-boards  or  milestones 
on  our  roads — they  simply  point  out  the  way. 

(3.)  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews.  By  Seven 
Cler<jymen  of  the  Church  oj  England,  with  a  Preface  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  dc 
Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  <&  Co.  12mo.  438  p/>. — 
The  seven  essays  in  this  volume  were  written  in  entire 
independence  of  each  other,  each  author  being  request- 
ed by  the  original  publishers  to  write  an  essay  on  a 
subject  named,  with  the  especial  object  of  replying  to 
a  given  essay  in  the  volume  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews." 
Accordingly  the  present  work  was  prepared,  and  con- 
tains the  following  articles:  I.  The  Education  of  the 
World,  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Goulburn,  D.  D.,  late  Head 
Master  of  Rugby  School.  II.  Bunsen,  the  Critical 
School,  and  Dr.  Williams,  by  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  B.  D,, 
Rector  of  Houghton  Conquest.  III.  Miracles,  by  Rev 
C.  A.  Heurtley,  D.  D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford.  IV.  The  Idea  of  the 
National  Church,  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Irons,  D.  D.,  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's,  and  Vicar  of  Brompton,  Middlesex. 
V.  The  Creative  Week,  by  Rev.  G.  Rorison,  M.  A.,  In- 
cumbent of  Peterhead,  Diocese  of  Aberdeen.  VI.  Ra- 
tionalism, by  Rev.  A.  W.  Hadden,  B.  D.,  Rector  of 
Barton-on-the-Heath,  Warwickshire.  VII.  On  the  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  by  Rev.  Christopher  Words- 
worth, D.  D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  In  addition  to 
these  articles  there  is  an  Appendix,  containing  critical 
letters  from  Rev.  Robert  Main,  M.  A.,  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, and  John  Phillips,  M.  A.,  Magdalen  College. 
These  are  all  very  able  essays;  and  though  without  so 
much  show  of  learning  as  the  similar  work  entitled 
"  Aids  to  Faith,"  the  arguments  are  equally  convincing, 
and  the  logical  analysis  and  penetration  are  quite  as 
profound.  The  ingenuity  of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews" 
is  fairly  met;  and  no  spirit  of  caviling  or  assumed  lib- 
erality in  them  is  allowed  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  the  answers.  With  perfect  good  humor,  and  with 
real  charity,  the  Replies  wield  a  trenchant  blade; 
which,  though  it  cuts  like  a  razor  dipped  in  oil,  is  as 
murderous  as  a  rusty  sword,  stained  with  blood  and 
backed  into  notches  along  its  edge. 

(4.)  First  Lessons  in  Mechanics.  By  W.  E.  Wor- 
then.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  Rob- 
ert Clarke  <&  Co.  12mo.  192  pp. — We  have  examined 
this  work  quite  thoroughly,  and  judge  it  to  be  a  first- 
rate  work  for  beginners  in  mechanics.  It  is  written  in 
simple  style,  and  goes  over  the  whole  ground  briefly, 
but  with  sufficient  thoroughness  for  an  elementary 
book. 

(5.)  Learning  to  Spell,  to  Read,  to  Write,  and 
TO  Compose,  all  at  the  Same  Time.    By  J.  A.  Ja- 
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cobs,  A.  M.  In  Two  Parts.  Nno  York:  D.  Appleton 
<&  Co.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.  18mo.  332 
pp.— The  author  is  Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes,  and  the  system 
presented  in  this  little  book,  of  teaching  words  by 
signs  and  pictures,  has  been  successfully  practiced  in 
his  school.  The  picture  of  a  thing  is  given,  and  un- 
derneath it  the  word  which  it  represents ;  and  the  pu- 
pil learns  the  word  by  the  picture.  This  plan  has  also 
been  tried  in  our  primary  schools  with  good  results. 

(6.)  Abel  Drake's  Wife.  By  John  Saunders,  au- 
thor of  "The  Shadotv  in  the  House,"  etc.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
^vo.     162  pp.     Paper  covers.     25  cents. 

(7.)  The  Stolen  Mask;  or,  the  Mysterious  Cash  Box. 
By  Wilkie  Collins,  author  of  "The  Woman  vi  White," 
"The  Bead  Secret,"  etc.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers.  Cincinnati:  PJickcy  &  Carroll.  Paper  covers. 
8vo.     25  cents. 

(8.)  The  Two  Prima  Donnas.  By  George  Augustus 
Sala,  Editor  of  "Temple  Bar,"  and  author  of  "The  Seven 
Sons  of  Mammon,"  etc.  Philadelphia  :  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers.    Cincinnati :  Rickey  <£  Carroll.    8vo.     25  cents. 

(9.)  Catalogues.— 1.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware,  0.,  Rev.  F.  Merrick,  President.  Faculty,  9; 
Students,  307. 2.  Indiana  Asbury  University,  Green- 
castle,  la.,  Thomas  Bowman,  D.  D.,  President.  Fac- 
ulty, 9;  Students,  229. 3.  Iowa  Wesleyan  Univers- 
ity, Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Rev.  G.  B.  Jocelyn,  President. 

Faculty,  11;    Students,  160. 4.  Universitas  Weslei- 

ana,  Josephus  Cummings,  S.  T.  D.,  Praeses.     Ordo  Ac- 

ademicus,  7;  Numerus  Alumnorum  integer,  850. 5. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  Hetman  M.  John- 
son, D.  D.,  President.     Faculty,  8;  Students,  104. 

6.  Baldwin  University,  Berea,  0.,  John  Wheeler,  D.  D., 
President.  Faculty,  10;  Students,  324. 7.  Method- 
ist General  Biblical  Institute,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Bishop 

0.  C.  Baker,  President.     Faculty,  4 ;  Students,  60. 

8.  Mount  Union  College,  Stark  county,  0.,  0.  N.  Harts- 
horn, LL.  D.,  President.    Faculty,  6;  Students,  204.- 


9.  Farmers'  College,  College  Hill,  0.,  J.  Tuckerman, 
President.  Faculty,  7;  Students,  81. 10.  Fort  Ed- 
ward Institute,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Jos.  E.  King,  Principal. 
Teachers,  15;  Students,  529. 11.  Ohio  Female  Col- 
lege, H.  N.  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President.     Teachers, 

17;  Students,  161. 12.  Hillsboro  Female  College,  0., 

Miss  Mary  J.  Warner,  Principal.  Teachers,  5;  Stu- 
dents,  90. 13.    Battle   Ground    Institute,    la.,    Rev. 

David    Holmes,    Principal.       Teachers,     6;     Students, 

220. 14.    Western   Reserve  Seminary,  Farmington, 

0.,   Rev.   Wm.   D.   Archbold,   Principal.     Teachers,  7; 

Students,  198. 15.  Moore's  Hill  Collegiate  Institute, 

la.,  Rev.  S.  R.  Adams,  Principal.  Teachers,  7;  Stu- 
dents, 131. 16.  Valparaiso  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege; la..  Rev.   E.   H.   Staley,  Principal.     Teachers,   7; 

Students,  272. 17.  Beaver  Seminary,  Penn.,  Rev.  R. 

T.  Taylor,  Principal.     Teachers, -8;  Students,  206. 

18.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Rev.  H.  P.  Tap- 
pan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President.  Professors,  27;  Stu- 
dents,  615. 19.    Indiana    University,    Cyrus    Nutt, 

D.  D.,  President.     Faculty,  8;  Students,  152. 

(10.)  The  North  British,  for  May,  contains.  The 
Church  of  England — Respondent  -  a  Summary  of  "  Aids 


to  Faith"  and  "Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews;"  Geo- 
logical Changes  in  Scotland  in  Historic  Times;  Recent 
Homeric  Critics  and  Translators — a  Critique;  The  Com- 
memoration of  1662 — a  Sketch  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, Non-Conformity,  and  Dissent;  The  Early  Po- 
etry of  England  and  Scotland;  Present  Movements 
among  the  French  Clergy — showing  the  tendencies 
among  them  to  an  evangelical  faith;  Lunacy  Legisla- 
tion— giving  the  state  of  that  subject  in  Scotland;  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis  on  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients;  The 
Last  Poems  and  other  Works  of  Mrs.  Browning-  Our 
Colonies — a  thorough  John  Bull  article. 

(11.)  The  Edinburgh  Review,  for  April,  contains, 
Jesse's  Memoirs  of  Richard  the  Third;  Centralization; 
GussarfF's  Edition  of  Carlovingian  Romances;  Recent 
Researches  in  Buddhism ;  Modern  Domestic  Service ; 
Mommsen's  Roman  History;  Cotton  Culture  in  India; 
Sir  A.  Alison's  Lives  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  C. 
Stewart;  Public  Monuments;  David  Gray;  Clerical 
Subscription. 

(12.)  Blackwood,  for  June,  contains,  The  New  Ex- 
hibition; Mrs.  Petherick's  American  Journal;  Caxto- 
niana,  Part  V;  Six  Weeks  in  a  Tower;  The  Life  of 
Edward  Swing;  Chronicles  of  Carlingford ;  Our  An- 
nual Deficits;   Who  Planned  the  Monitor? 

These  three  periodicals  are  of  L.  Scott  &  Co.'s  re- 
prints, and  are  on  sale  by  G.  N.  Lewis,  28  West  Sixth- 
street,  Cincinnati.  $3  each,  or  the  four  Reviews  and 
Blackwood  for  $10. 

(13.)  Harper's  Magazine. — The  July  number  is  on 
our  table.  Terms,  $3  per  annum  in  advance,  or  two 
copies  for  $5.  Address  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin 
Square,  New  Yoi'k,  or  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

(14.)  Reports  OF  the  Missionary  Society,  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  Tract  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.    8vo.    232  pp. 

(15.)  Minutes  of  Conferences. — 1.  Black  River 
Conference,  1862.  Bishop  Ames,  President;  John  B. 
Foote,  Secretary.  2.  Maine  Conference.  Bishop  Ba- 
ker, President;  Asahel  Moore,  Secretary. 

(16.)  Memoir  of  John  Merrick. — We  are  indebted 
to  Hon.  John  A.  Poor  for  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet, 
prepared  for  the  Maine  Historical  Society  by  D.  R. 
Goodwin,  D.  D.,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(17.)  Missionary  Sermon,  preached  before  the  New 
York  Conference  at  Peekskill,  April  11,  1862.  By  S. 
D.  Brown.  This  sermon  was  published  in  pamphlet 
form  by  request  of  the  Conference.  It  is  well  pre- 
pared and  full  of  suggestive  thoughts. 

(18.)  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Nathan  Bangs, 
D.  D.  By  Bishop  Janes— May  6,  1862.  Printed  at  the 
Eastern  Book  Concern. 

(19.)  BiBLiOTHECA  Sacra,  for  Jtdy,  1862.  This  is 
among  the  most  valuable  of  our  quarterlies,  and  is 
published  at  Andover,  Mass.,  by  Warren  F.  Draper. 
The  contents  of  this  number  are,  1.  Church- Book  of 
the  Puritans  at  Geneva  from  1555  to  1560.  2.  Semitic 
Comparative  Philology.  3.  A  Shakspearian  Glossary 
for  our  English  Bible.  4.  The  Bible  and  Slavery.  5. 
Origin  and  Distribution  of  Mankind.  6.  Hopkinsian- 
ism.     7.  Notices  of  Now  Publications. 
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Happy  Valley. — We  have  concluded  not  to  tell 
our  readers  its  location.  Perhaps  their  eyes  have 
rested  upon  it.  Perhaps  not.  It  may  be  the  creation 
of  the  artist,  or  it  may  be  a  mere  transcript  from  a 
creation  of  the  Great  Artist.  Which  is  it?  The  work 
of  the  Great  Artist  is  not  only  grander  in  outline,  but 
it  is  more  complete  in  detail.  Yet  the  one  helps  in  the 
study  of  the  other.  A  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  whatever  form  presented  is  not  a 
mere  idle  fancy,  unproductive  of  good,  but  is  at  once  a 
source  of  enjoyment  and  improvement. 

Cincinnati  Wesleyan  Female  College. — This 
institution,  so  long  and  so  favorably  known  to  the 
public,  graduated  a  class  of  sixteen  young  ladies  at  its 
late  Commencement.  It  was  a  very  noble  class,  com- 
prising several  of  a  high  order  of  talent  and  culture. 
The  College  has  an  Alumnse  Association  of  nearly  four 
hundred  graduates.  Some  of  them  have  already  made 
their  mark  in  the  fields  of  literature. 

The  College,  we  learn,  is  to  be  reorganized.  For 
this  purpose  three  Methodist  Churches — Wesley,  Mor- 
ris, and  Trinity — have  donated  the  old  cemetery  ground 
belonging  to  them,  and  appraised  at  $32,220.  This  is 
indeed  a  "munificent  benefaction."  These  three 
Churches  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  the  friends 
of  female  education.  It  guarantees  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  College  in  this  city. 

John  Reeves,  Esq. — In  the  death  of  this  eminent 
layman  the  Church  has  suffered  a  severe  loss.  From 
the  founding  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  he  was 
the  first  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees — 
Bishop  Morris  being  President.  He  has  for  the  past 
thirty  years  been  identified  with  all  our  Church  and 
educational  enterprises.  He  possessed  a  warm  and 
generous  heart;  his  friendship  was  genial  and  lasting. 
Neither  wife  nor  child  was  left  behind  to  mourn  at 
his  death.  But  every  Cincinnati  Methodist  was  a 
mourner.  When  we  first  came  to  the  West — a  stran- 
ger, and  with  a  fluttering  heart — he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  us  by  the  hand  and  make  us  feel  at 
home.  From  that  day  we  knew  him  as  a  friend  and 
brother.  Even  now  we  feel  his  loss  every  day.  His 
memory  is  blessed. 

"  The  Blancharb  Fund." — In  looking  over  some 
business  papers  of  the  Western  Book  Concern  the 
above  heading  attracted  our  attention.  We  believe 
that  neither  personally  nor  editorially  are  we  under 
obligations  to  conceal  the  benevolent  acts  of  an  indi- 
vidual, even  though  he  should  shrink  from  any  public 
notice,  if  we  conscientiously  believe  such  notice  would 
be  the  means  of  stirring  up  others  to  benevolent 
deeds.  A  simple  but  pleasing  and  suggestive  story  is 
connected  with  this  "  Blanchard  fund."  A  father  is 
distributing  to  benevolent  objects  "  the  portion  of 
the  inheritance"  which  would  have  fallen  to  a  beloved 
and  promising  son  had  he  not  been  called  away.  The 
other  children   are  already  suitably  provided  for,  and 


now  the  father  with  his  own  heart  and  hand  conse- 
crates this  portion  to  the  Lord.  Ainong  the  objects 
remembered  are  the  Ladies'  Home  Mission  of  Cincin- 
nati, which  has  received  probably  not  less  than  $2,000; 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  London  ;  the  Western 
Book  Agents  in  trust  for  books  and  tracts  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  North-West,  and  sundry  other  benevo- 
lent causes  have  been  remembered  in  amounts  not 
varying  much  probably  from  $500  each. 

Our  object  in  adverting  to  this  matter  is  not  to 
praise  the  donor,  but  to  elicit  the  interest  of  others. 
What  more  fitting  memorial  of  a  child  "  not  lost  but 
gone  before"  than  a  Christian  benefaction?  It  is  a 
monument  that  will  outlast  the  most  costly  and  dura- 
ble marble.  God  grant  that  these  lines  may  attract 
the  attention  of  some  one  who  will  go  and  do  likewise! 

The  Doctorate  upon  our  Senior  Agent. — The 
Baldwin  University  conferred  the  honorary  D.  D.  upon 
Rev.  Adam  Poe  at  its  late  Commencement.  Mr.  Poe 
has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  clear-headed 
and  able  divine.  From  the  beginning  he  has  been  an 
earnest  co-worker  in  our  educational  enterprises.  As 
a  pioneer  minister  few  have  equaled  him  in  self-sacri- 
ficing labor.  No  man  has  more  fully  earned  or  is  more 
truly  worthy  of  any  honors  the  Church  has  to  bestow 
upon  him.  Prof.  Reubelt  also  received  the  same  honor 
from  the  same  institution. 

Substantial  Improvements  ln  our  Motive  Pow- 
er.— New  boilers,  a  new  engine,  and  new  fixtures  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  in  the  Western  Book  Con- 
cern. This  greatly  improves  the  facility  and  capacity 
of  its  mechanical  departments.  At  the  same  time  it 
gives  evidence  that,  under  the  wise  and  energetic 
measures  of  the  Agents,  the  Concern  is  pa.ssing  through 
the  perils  and  trials  of  war  safely  and  successfully. 

Brownlow's  Book. — The  sale  of  Parson  Brownlow's 
book  goes  on  wonderfully.  Seventy-five  thousand  copies 
have  been  issued.  Of  this  number  Applegate  &  Co., 
the  western  publishers,  have  ordered  forty  thousand. 
We  have  received  the  following  autograph  letter  from 
Mr.  Brownlow  addressed  to  his  "  friends,"  and  invite 
to  it  the  attention  of  our  readers — every  one  of  whom 
is  the  "friend"  of  the  brave  old  patriot: 

Having  had  numerous  inquiries  from  my  friends  through- 
out the  Union  in  regard  to  my  book,  I  will  .state  to  all  con- 
cerned that  my  friend  and  publisher,  Mr.  Childs,  of  Phila- 
delphia, allows  me  a  very  liberal  copy-right.  I  a»n  interested 
in  the  circulation  of  the  work,  and  I  am  benefited  by  every 
copy  sold.  While  I  nm  not  oflering  a  book  to  the  public 
that  is  not  worth  what  is  asked  for  it,  I  need  all  that  I  can 
realize  from  the  work,  for  the  rebels  have  possession  of  all 
my  effects,  save  my  wife  and  seven  children. 

Mount  Union  College  and  the  Fourth. — The 
citizens  of  Stark  and  the  adjoining  counties  celebrated 
the  Fourth  in  a  beautiful  grove  between  Alliance  and 
Mount  Union.  The  people  were  out  in  large  num- 
bers. The  editor  occupied  the  morning  hour.  The 
grandest  picnic  dinner  ever  witnessed  was  there  dis- 
patched.   This  was  followed  by  an  earnest  and  eloquent 
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speech  from  Prof.  Everet  of  Hiram  Institute.  The 
audience  then  adjourned  to  participate  in  the  exercises 
of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  Mount  Union  College. 
This  new  edifice  is  to  be  three  stories  above  the  base- 
ment, and  is  116  feet  in  length  by  66  in  breadth.  The 
continued  success  of  this  flourishing  institution  is 
owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  energy  and  industry 
pf  President  Hartshorn. 

The  Pulpit  of  the  Revolution  and  Politics. — 
The  following  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Jacob 
Prout  to  soldiers  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution  Sept. 
10,  1777,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
Both  Washington  and  General  Wayne  were  present. 
It  was  found  among  some  old  papers  and  forwarded 
for  publication  in  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  by 
C.  Mallohau,  from  Branton  Court-House,  Virginia,  in 
1851.  The  text  was,  "  They  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword."  It  breathes  a  spirit  not  unfit- 
ting to  the  present  time : 

Soldiers  and  Country  men, ~y>fe  have  met  this  evening  per- 
haps for  the  last  time.  We  have  shared  the  toil  of  the 
march,  the  peril  of  the  fight,  the  dismay  of  the  retreat; 
alike  we  have  endured  cold  and  hunger,  the  contumely  of 
the  internal  foe,  and  outrage  of  the  foreign  oppressor.  We 
have  sat  night  after  night  beside  the  same  camp-fire,  shared 
the  same  rough  soldier's  fare;  we  have  together  heard  the 
roll  of  the  reveille  which  called  us  to  duty,  or  the  beat  of 
the  tattoo  which  gave  the  signal  for  the  hardy  sleep  of  the 
soldier,  with  the  earth  for  his  bed,  the  knapsack  for  his  pil- 
low. And  now,  soldiers  and  brethren,  we  have  met  in  the 
peaceful  valley  on  the  eve  of  battle,  while  the  sunlight  is 
dying  away  behind  yonder  hights.  The  sunlight  to-morrow 
morning  will  glimmer  on  scenes  of  blood.  Wc  have  met 
amid  the  whitening  tents  of  our  encampment;  in  the  time 
of  terror  and  blood  have  we  gathered  together.  God  grant 
it  may  not  be  for  the  last  time ! 

It  is  a  solemn  moment.  Brethren,  does  not  the  solemn 
voice  of  nature  seem  to  echo  the  sympathies  of  the  hour  ? 
The  flag  of  our  country  droops  heavily  from  yonder  staff: 
the  breeze  has  died  away  along  the  green  plain.  Chadd's 
Ford,  the  plain  that  spreads  before  us  glistening  in  sunlight, 
the  hights  of  the  Brandywine  arise  gloomy  and  grand  beyond 
the  waters  of  yonder  stream,  and  all  nature  holds  a  pause 
of  solemn  silence  on  the  eve  of  the  uproar,  of  the  bloodshed 
and  strife  to-morrow. 

"They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  bj'  the  sword." 

And  have  they  not  taken  the  sword  ? 

Let  the  dt^solate  plain,  the  blood-soddened  valley,  the 
burned  farm-house  blackening  in  the  sun,  the  sacked  village, 
and  the  ravaged  town  answer.  Let  the  whitening  bones  of 
the  butchered  farmer,  strewed  along  tlie  fields  of  his  home- 
stead, an.swer.  Let  the  starving  mother,  with  the  babe  cling- 
ing to  the  withered  breast  that  can  afford  no  sustenance — let 
her  answer — with  the  death  rattle,  mingling  with  the  mur- 
mtiring  tones,  that  mark  the  last  struggle  for  life — let  the 
dying  niotlier  and  her  babe  answer. 

It  was  but  a  day  past,  and  our  land  slept  in  the  light  of 
peace.  War  was  not  here — wrong  was  not  heie.  Fraud,  and 
woe,  and  misery,  and  want  dwelt  not  among  ns.  From  the 
eternal  solitude  of  the  green  woods  arose  the  blue  smoke  of 
the  settlers'  cabins,  and  golden  fields  of  corn  looked  forth 
from  amid  the  vast  wilderness,  and  the  glad  music  of  human 
voices  awoke  the  silence  of  the  forest. 

Now,  God  of  mercy,  behold  the  change !  Under  the  shadow 
of  pretext,  under  the  sanctity  of  the-  name  of  God,  invoking 
the  RedeeuKsr  to  their  aid,  do  these  foreign  hirelings  slay  our 
people!  They  throng  our  towns,  they  darken  our  plains, 
and  now  they  encompass  our  posts  on  the  lonely  plains  of 
Chadd's  Ford. 

"  They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

Brethren,  think  me  not  unworthy  of  belief  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  doom  of  the  Britisher  is  near.     Think   nie  not 


vain  when  I  tell  you  that  beyond  the  cloud  that  now  en- 
shrouds I  see  gathering  thick  and  fast  the  dark  cloud  and 
the  blacker  storm  of  a  Divine  retribution. 

They  may  conquer  us  to-morrow. 

Might  and  wrong  may  prevail,  and  we  may  be  driven 
from  this  field ;  but  the  hour  of  God's  own  vengeance  will 
come.  Ay,  if  in  the  vast  solitude  of  eternal  space,  if  in  the 
heart  of  the  boundless  universe  there  throbs  the  being  of  an 
awful  God,  quick  to  avenge  and  sure  to  punish  guilt,  then 
will  the  man  George,  of  Brunswick,  called  king,  feel  in  his 
brain  and  in  his  heart  the  vengeance  of  the  eternal  Jehovah. 
A  blight  will  be  upon  his  life — a  withered  brain,  an  accursed 
intellect — a  blight  will  be  upon  his  children  and  on  his  peo- 
ple. Great  God,  how  dread  the  punishment!  A  crowded 
populace,  peopling  the  dense  towns,  where  the  man  of  money 
thrives  while  the  laborer  starves;  want  striding  among  the 
people  in  all  the  forms  of  terror;  an  ignorant  and  God-defy- 
ing priesthood  chuckling  over  the  miseries  of  millions;  a 
proud  and  merciless  nobility,  adding  wrong  and  heajiing  in- 
sult upon  robbery  and  fraud;  royalty  corrupt  to  the  very 
heart,  aristocracy  rotten  to  the  core ;  crime  and  want  linked 
hand  in  hand,  and  tempting  men  to  deeds  of  woe  and  death. 
These  are  a  part  of  the  doom  and  retribution  that  shall 
come  upon  the  English  throne  and  the  English  people. 

Soldiers,  I  look  around  upon  your  familiar  faces  with 
strange  interest.  To-morrow  morning  we  will  all  go  forth 
to  battle,  for  need  I  tell  you  your  unworthy  minister  will 
march  with  you,  invoking  God's  aid  in  the  fight?  We  will 
march  forth  to  battle;  need  I  exhort  you  to  fight  the  good 
fight,  to  fight  for  your  homesteads  and  for  your  wives  and 
children  ? 

My  friends,  I  might  urge  you  to  fight  by  the  galling 
memories  of  British  wrong.  Walton,  I  might  tell  you  of 
your  father  butchered  in  the  silence  of  midnight  on  the 
plains  of  Trenton ;  I  might  picture  his  gray  hairs  dabbled 
in  blood;  I  might  ring  his  death  shriek  in  your  ears.  Shel- 
mire,  I  might  tell  you  of  a  mother  butchered  and  a  sister 
outraged— the  lonely  farm-house,  the  night  insults,  the  roof 
in  flames,  the  shouts  of  the  troopers  as  they  dispatch  their 
victim,  the  cries  for  mercy,  the  pleading  of  innocence  for 
pity.  I  might  paint  this  all  again  in  the  terrible  colors  of 
the  vivid  reality  if  I  thought  your  courage  needed  such  wild 
excitement. 

But  I  know  you  are  strong  in  the  might  of  the  Lord. 
You  will  go  forth  to  battle  on  the  morrow  with  light  hearts, 
determined  spirits,  though  the  solemn  duty — the  duty  of 
avenging  the  dead — may  rest  heavy  on  your  souls. 

And  in  the  hour  of  battle,  when  all  around  us  is  darkness, 
lit  by  the  lurid  cannon  glare  and  the  piercing  musket 
flash — when  the  wounded  strew  the  ground  and  the  dead 
litter  your  pathway — then  remember,  soldiers,  that  God  is 
with  you.  The  eternal  God  fights  for  you — he  rides  in  the 
battle-cloud,  he  sweeps  onward  with  the  march  of  the  hur- 
ricane charge.  God,  the  awful  and  infinite,  fights  for  you, 
and  yon  will  triumph. 

"They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

You  have  taken  the  sword,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  wrong 
and  revenge.  You  have  taken  the  sword  for  your  homes,  for 
your  wives,  for  your  little  ones.  You  have  taken  the  sword 
for  truth,  for  justice  and  right,  and  to  you  the  promise  is 
to  bo  of  good  cheer,  for  your  foes  have  taken  the  sword  in 
defiance  of  all  that  man  holds  dear,  in  the  blasphemy  of  God  ; 
they  shall  perish  by  the  .sword. 

And  now,  my  brethren  and  soldiers,  I  bid  you  all  farewelL 
Many  of  us  may  fall  in  the  fight  of  to-morrow.  God  rest 
the  souls  of  the  fallen!  BTany  of  us  may  live  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  fight  to-morrow,  and  in  the  memory  of  all  will 
ever  rest  and  linger  the  quiet  scene  of  this  Autumnal  niglit. 

Solemn  twilight  advances  over  the  valley  ;  the  woods  on 
the  oppo.site  hights  fling  their  long  shadows  over  the  green 
of  the  meadow;  around  us  are  ths  touts  of  the  Continental 
host;  the  suppressed  bustle  of  the  camp,  the  luuTied  tramp 
of  the  soldiers  to  and  fro  among  the  tents  ;  the  stillness  and 
silence  that  marks  the  eve  of  battle.  When  we  meet  again 
may  the  long  shadows  of  twilight  bo  flung  over  a  peaceful 
land!     God  in  heaven  grant  it! 
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FRY. 


BY    THE     EDITOR. 


IT  is  ever  cheering  to  the  Christian  pilgrim  to 
trace  the  successive  steps  of  those  who  have 
gone  before.  In  the  study  of  the  motives  by 
which  they  were  moved,  the  embarrassments 
and  obstacles  they  encountered  and  overcame, 
and  the  elements  of  power  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  achieve  their  Godlike  mission,  he 
draws  fresh  motives  for  well-doing,  increased 
courage  for  endurance,  and  broader  faith  in  the 
final  results.  Thus  there  will  not  fail  to  be 
found  in  the  life  of  every  devoted  Christian 
something  to  instruct  others  and  to  exalt  Chris- 
tianity. Even  where  the  sphere  of  labor  has 
been  peculiar  or  the  talent  evoked  strongly 
marked  the  character  becomes  all  the  more  in- 
teresting and  instructive  as  a  subject  of  study. 
With  these  remarks  we  introduce  to  our  read- 
ers the  character  and  labors  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fry,  "a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends" — 
one  whose  name  will  be  held  in  remembrance 
so  long  as  the  noble  traits  of  Christian  heroism 
and  love  are  honored  among  men.  The  key- 
note to  all  that  was  exalted  in  her  character 
and  noble  in  her  life  is  given  in  one  sentence — 
"  My  dear,  I  can  say  one  thing,  since  my  heart 
was  touched  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  believe, 
I  never  have  awakened  from  sleep,  in  sickness 
or  in  health,  by  day  or  by  night,  without  my 
first  waking  thought  being  how  best  I  might 
serve  my  Lord."  Noble  testimony !  and  nobly 
was  it  illustrated  in  her  life. 

Elizabeth  Fry  was  the  third  daughter  of  John 
Gurney,  Esq.,  and  was  born  May  21,  1780.  Her 
mother  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Robert  Bar- 
clay, the  celebrated  "apologist"  of  the  Quakers. 
She  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  intellectual 
parts,  and  watched  over  her  children  with  un- 
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sparing  assiduity.  She  was  accustomed  to  read 
the  Bible  with  them,  and  to  teach  them  the 
necessity  of  prayer  and  personal  piety.  The 
formation  of  their  habits,  tastes,  and  general 
moral  and  religious  character  were  with  her 
matters  of  primary  concern.  The  celebrated  J. 
J.  Gurney,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Fry,  was  one  of 
the  children  whose  character  was  formed  under 
this  maternal  training.  When  Elizabeth  was 
twelve  years  of  age  this  noble  Christian  mother 
was  called  suddenly  away.  But  the  impression 
she  had  already  made  upon  the  minds  of  her 
children  was  so  deep  and  lasting  that  it  did  not 
fail  to  mature  into  the  most  pleasing  results. 

Elizabeth  was  a  mild,  timid,  and  sensitive 
child,  of  delicate  and  precarious  health.  She 
was  unusually  reserved.  Her  poor  health  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  brilliant  scholarship; 
yet  she  had  an  original  and  independent  way 
of  viewing  things  and  a  strong  disposition  to 
defend  her  views.  It  was  thus  she  acquired 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  "stupid  and 
obstinate."  Yet  her  natural  affections  were  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  and  her  sad  spirit  drank  in 
the  tender  instructions  of  a  loving  mother  to 
nurture  and  vitalize  them  anew.  So  attached 
was  she  to  her  mother  that  she  would  never 
leave  her  side  if  she  could  avoid  it.  "  I  remem- 
ber," she  says,  "  with  pleasure  my  mother's  beds 
for  wild  flowers,  which,  with  delight,  I  used  as  a 
child  to  attend  to  with  her.  It  gave  me  that 
pleasure  in  observing  their  beauties  and  varieties 
that,  though  I  have  never  had  time  to  become 
a  botanist,  few  can  imagine.  In  my  many  jour- 
neys how  have  I  been  pleased  and  refreshed  by 
observing  and  enjoying  the  wild  flowers  in  my 
way !  Again,  she  collected  shells  and  had  a 
cabinet.  She  bought  one  for  Eachel  and  myself, 
where  we  placed  our  curiosities,  and  I  may 
truly  say,  in  the  midst  even  of  deep  trouble, 
and  often  most  weighty  engagements  of  a  relig- 
ious and  philanthropic  nature,  I   have  derived 
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advantage,  refreshment,  and  pleasure  from  my 
taste  for  these  things,  making  collections  of 
them  and  various  natural  curiosities,  though,  as 
with  the  flowers,  I  have  not  studied  them  scien- 
tifically." Thus  was  Elizabeth  early  educated 
to  love  and  study  nature.  The  evil  effects  of  a 
lack  of  early  training  in  the  education  of  books 
were  by  these  means  in  a  great  measure 
obviated. 

As  Elizabeth  advanced  to  womanhood  enter- 
prise and  benevolence  became  the  two  predom- 
inant features  in  her  character.  Her  natural 
timidity  gave  way  to  the  higher  inspiration  of 
moral  courage.  Even  the  touch  of  self-will, 
which  secured  for  her  the  reputation  of  being 
an  obstinate  child,  became  that  "finely-tem- 
pered decision  and  firmness "  which  enabled  her 
to  execute  her  benevolent  plans.  Even  her 
habit  of  falling  back  upon  her  mental  resources 
developed  a  genius  and  an  aptitude  of  parts 
which  harmonized  wonderfully  with  her  life's 
great  work. 

February  4,  1798,  opened  a  new  era  in  her 
religious  experience.  With  her  six  sisters  she 
attended  the  ministry  of  William  Savery,  a 
Friend  from  this  country,  then  on  a  religious 
visit  to  the  Friends  in  England.  Her  sister, 
Richenda,  thus  describes  the  events  of  that 
day :  "  We,  seven  sisters,  sat  as  usual,  in  a  row 
under  the  gallery.  Betsey  was  rather  restless 
at  meeting;  and  on  this  day  I  remember  her 
very  smart  boots  were  a  great  amusement  to 
me.  They  were  purple,  laced  with  scarlet.  At 
last  William  Savery  began  to  preach  His 
voice  and  manner  were  arresting.  We  all  liked 
the  sound.  Her  attention  became  fixed.  She 
became  a  good  deal  agitated,  and  at  last  I  saw 
her  begin  to  weep.  As  soon  as  meeting  was 
over  I  have  a  remembrance  of  her  making  her 
way  to  the  men's  side,  and,  having  found  my 
father,  begged  him  that  she  might  dine  with 
William  Savery  at  the  grove — uncle  Joseph 
Gurney's — to  which  he  consented.  For  a  won- 
der we  attended  meeting  again  m  the  afternoon. 
On  our  return  home  Betsey  sat  in  the  middle, 
and  astonished  us  all  by  the  great  feeling  she 
showed.  She  wept  most  of  the  way  home.  The 
■next  morning  William  Savery  came  to  break- 
fast, and  preached  to  our  dear  sister  after 
breakfast,  prophesying  of  the  high  and  import- 
ant calling  she  would  be  led  into.  What  she 
went  through  in  her  own  mind  I  can  not  say, 
but  the  results  were  most  powerful  and  most 
evident.  From  that  day  her  love  of  pleasure 
and  of  the  world  seemed  gone."  In  this  expe- 
rience of  the  things  of  God  the  germs  of  many 
spiritual  struggles  in  previous  years,  young  as 
she  was,  ripened  into  maturity. 


We  quote  a  single  passage  from  her  diary  in 
September  following  this  revelation.  Our  pur- 
pose is  twofold.  First,  to  give  a  little  insight 
into  the  social  gatherings  of  the  truly-pious 
Friends  at  that  time,  and  also  to  show  the 
early  dawnings  of  the  impression  that  she  was 
to  be  a  minister  of  Christ:  "After  tea  we  went 
to  the  Darbys,  accompanied  by  my  dear  friend 
Richard  Reynolds  and  still  dearer  [cousin]  Pris- 
cilla  Gurney.  We  had  spent  a  pleasant  evening, 
when  my  heart  began  to  feel  itself  silenced  before 
God,  and  without  looking  to  others  I  found 
myself  under  the  shadow  of  his  wing,  and  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  rest  were  in  the  same  state. 
After  sitting  a  time  in  awful  silence  Rebecca 
Young  spoke  most  beautifully;  she  touched  my 
heart,  and  I  felt  melted  and  bowed  before  my 
Creator.  Deborah  Darby  then  spoke.  What 
she  said  was  excellent.  She  addressed  part  of 
it  to  me.  I  only  fear  she  says  too  much  of 
what  I  am  to  be.  A  light  to  the  blind,  speech 
to  the  dumb,  and  feet  to  the  lame — can  it  be? 
She  seems  as  if  she  thought  I  was  to  be  a 
minister  of  Christ.  Can  I  ever  be  one?  If  I 
am  obedient  I  believe  I  shall." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Earlham,  her  father's  resi- 
dence, were  many  poor,  afflicted,  and  ignorant 
families.  She  now  displayed  the  peculiar  bent 
of  her  character  in  efforts  for  their  relief,  visit- 
ing them  to  speak  words  of  comfort  and  to 
minister  to  their  wants.  She  also  established 
a  school,  superintending  it  in  person,  and  which 
soon  numbered  nearly  a  hundred  scholars. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1800,  she  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Joseph  Fry,  then  engaged  with 
his  brother  in  an  extensive  commercial  business 
in  London.  Like  her  own  family  that  of  Mr. 
Fry  was  of  an  old  Quaker  stock.  Yet,  though 
residing  in  the  very  whirl  of  splendor  and  fash- 
ion, it  had  retained  more  of  the  puritanic  sim- 
plicity and  strictness  of  the  sect  than  her  own. 
This  marriage  removed  her  to  London,  and 
opened  before  her  a  wide  field  of  usefulness, 
but  at  the  same  time  exposed  her  to  severe 
and  perilous  temptations.  In  entering  upon 
the  former  and  resisting  the  latter  she  exhibited 
the  true  strength  of  her  character.  Mr.  Fry 
was  in  every  respect  a  noble  man.  He  was  of 
kindred  spirit  with  his  wife,  and  encouraged  her 
benevolent  labors. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1809,  after  the  death  of 
her  excellent  father,  Mrs.  Fry  was  deeply  exer- 
cised in  spirit,  and  pressed  still  more  to  the 
public  exercise  of  her  gifts  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  With  trembling  she  took  up  the 
cross,  and  her  word  was  one  of  power  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  She  was  soon  recognized 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  minister  among 
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them.  Mrs.  Fry  was  one  of  those  rare  women 
who  combine  with  a  natural  courtliness  great 
simplicity  of  manner  together  with  a  certain 
depth  of  sympathy  and  spirituality  of  expres- 
sion. This  at  once  attracted  the  people  toward 
her  and  gave  her  unwonted  power  over  them. 

The  care  of  a  large  family,  with  all  its  anxie- 
ties and  labors,  was  upon  her.  She  was  the 
mother  of  eleven  children.  Though  surrounded 
with  all  the  appliances  of  wealth,  she  never  ex- 
cused herself  from  personal  attention  to  her 
children.  She  attended  to  their  minutest  ail- 
ments, and  watched  over  them  by  night  and  by 
day.  Her  power  over  children  was  very  great. 
She  would  win  their  hearts  even  if  they  had 
never  seen  her  before,  almost  at  the  first  glance 
and  at  the  sound  of  her  musical  voice.  Yet 
her  biographer  records  of  her  that  after  all  she 
was  "  too  indulgent  as  a  mother,"  and  intimates 
that  her  children  did  not  wholly  escape  from 
the  bad  effects  of  this  indulgence. 

The  varied  religious  exercises  of  Mrs.  Fry  are 
narrated  in  her  journal  with  great  simplicity 
and  faithfulness.  The  little  perplexities  she  ex- 
perienced, the  crosses  above  which  she  rose  or 
beneath  wliich  she  sunk,  the  dark  hours  of  the 
Spirit's  withdrawal  and  the  light  and  joyful 
hours  of  his  presence,  the  various  questionings 
of  her  mind  with  regard  to  her  calling  to  the 
ministry,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  every  deep- 
ly-experienced Christian.  At  any  rate  enough 
like  the  common  experiences  of  Christian  life 
to  show  a  common  kindredship,  but  at  the 
same  time  so  far  surpassing  them  as  to  be  pecu- 
liar, suggestive,  and  instructing. 

As  early  as  1813  Mrs.  Fry  began  to  cooper- 
ate with  her  two  brothers-in-law,  Samuel  Hoare, 
Esq.,  and  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  moral  and  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  prisons,  and  especially  to 
reform  juvenile  delinquents.  These  labors,  in- 
terrupted for  a  time  by  family  and  other  cares, 
were  recommenced  about  Christmas,  1816.  The 
condition  of  the  females  in  Newgate  at  this 
time  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Ignorant, 
brutalized,  squalid  in  dress,  ferocious  in  counte- 
nance, they  were  herded  together  like  wild 
beasts.  Their  conduct  and  language  were  ob- 
scene and  revolting  to  the  last  degree.  Some 
of  them  were  yet  young  women — the  sad, 
appalling  wrecks  of  youth  and  beauty.  Many 
of  them  were  mothers,  and,  sad  to  tell,  their 
children  were  along  with  them — breathing  the 
putrid  air  and  witnessing  all  these  loathsome 
and  demoralizing  scenes.  Such  were  the  prisons 
of  England,  even  at  so  late  a  day  as  1816. 
One  hundred  and  seven  thousand  persons  were 
committed  in   a  single  year.     In   one   hundred 


jails,  capable  of  containing  only  8,546  prisoners, 
they  found  13,057  confined.  In  many  instances 
the  males  and  females  were  crowded  together 
promiscuously,  without  work,  in  the  deepest 
destitution  and  want,  and  without  restraint. 
These  prisons  were  aptly  described  as  "  hells 
upon  earth."  The  teachings  and  the  spirit  of 
Howard  had  seemingly  both  become  extinct. 

Mrs.  Fry,  by  the  majesty  of  her  person,  awed 
them  into  respect;  by  the  force  of  her  intellect 
she  controlled  them,  and  by  the  depth  and 
strength  of  her  sympathy  subdued  them.  On 
her  second  visit,  after  she  had  fully  committed 
herself  to  the  work  of  reforming  the  inmates 
and  the  management  of  these  prisons,  she  re- 
quested to  be  left  alone  several  hours  with 
them.  She  read  to  them  the  parable  of  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard — Matthew  xx.  She  then 
followed  with  an  account  of  Christ's  mission  to 
save  sinners,  and  closed  with  showing  his  will- 
ingness to  save,  and  that  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  the  sinner  might  come  to  him.  Her  word 
was  with  power.  The  most  hardened  were 
arrested ;  the  most  degraded  were  inspired  with 
hope. 

At  her  next  meeting  she  opened  a  school  in 
one  of  the  cells  of  Newgate.  It  was  at  first 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  con- 
fined there  with  their  wretched  and  abandoned 
mothers.  But  the  women  themselves  crowded 
into  the  room,  and  upon  their  dark  minds  the 
light  of  her  instruction  fell  like  rays  from 
heaven.  She  bade  the  convicts  to  select  from 
among  themselves  a  schoolmistress.  A  young 
woman,  Mary  Connor,  who  had  been  committed 
for  stealing  a  watch,  was  chosen  and  duly  in- 
stalled in  her  work.  This  young  lady,  under 
the  benign,  lifting-up  influence  of  Mrs.  Fry, 
entered  upon  her  work  with  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness. She  proved  eminently  competent,  and 
became  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  Christian  labor 
in  the  prison.  About  fifteen  months  after  she 
received  a  free  pardon,  and  subsequently  lived 
and  died  in  the  Lord. 

The  sheriffs  of  London  and  the  officers  of 
Newgate  gave  their  earnest  approval  to  these 
Christian  efforts.  In  the  month  of  April,  1817, 
was  formed  "  An  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Female  Prisoners  in  Newgate."  It 
comprised  twelve  members.  This  was  the  rill 
which  was  to  become  a  river. 

Two  objects  were  sought — nurture  and  em- 
ployment. The  results  v/ere  so  manifest  that 
disbelief  was  disarmed  and  skepticism  banished. 
The  labors  of  these  Christian  women  received 
the  approval  of  the  city  authorities  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  nation.  Ministers, 
philanthropists,  and   statesmen   came  from   dis- 
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tant  places  to  witness  the  change.  Each  ob- 
tained new  ideas  about  the  possibility  of  re- 
forming Newgate  criminals.  The  final  result 
was  the  radical  modification  of  the  British 
criminal  code.  The  most  degraded  and  the 
most  criminal  were  invested  with  a  new  ele- 
ment. They  were  regarded  not  merely  as  sub- 
jects of  punishment,  but  candidates  for  reforma- 
tion. Mrs.  Fry's  system  required  solitude  at 
night,  complete  classification  of  individuals,  com- 
pulsory occupation,  unceasing  superintendence, 
regular  instruction,  and  religious  influence.  To 
obtain  these  advantages,  larger  prisons,  better 
lighted,  more  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  with 
rooms  suitable  for  instruction  and  work  were 
needed.  Three  years  of  labor  and  success  com- 
pletely demonstrated  how  much  could  be  ac- 
complished upon  her  plan  of  operations,  even 
under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 

At  this  time  large  numbers  of  the  Newgate 
female  convicts  were  transported  to  New  South 
Wales.  It  was  their  practice  to  have  a  regular 
riot  previous  to  their  departure,  breaking  win- 
dows, furniture,  and  whatever  else  came  within 
their  reach.  They  were  generally  carried  in  open 
wagons  to  the  water-side,  shouting  and  acting 
like  very  bedlams  on  the  way.  All  this  was 
now  changed.  Those  who  were  condemned  to 
transportation  went  in  an  orderly  manner. 
They  were  supplied  with  Bibles  and  books  for 
reading,  and  also  with  knitting  and  sewing  with 
which  to  occupy  themselves  on  the  voyage. 
Provision  was  made  for  their  comfort,  super- 
vision, and  instruction.  Then,  too,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  industry  secured  them  against 
immediate  want  on  their  arrival,  or  provi- 
ded for  them  till  they  obtained  situations 
or  homes.  The  leave-taking  of  the  first  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  sent 
out  under  these  arrangements  is  thus  described: 
Mrs.  Fry  stood  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  at- 
tended by  her  friends  and  the  captain;  the 
women  on  the  quarter  deck  stood  facing  them. 
The  sailors,  anxious  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
clambered  into  the  rigging,  upon  the  capstan, 
or  mingled  in  the  outskirts  of  the  group.  The 
silence  was  profound.  Mrs.  Fry  opened  her 
Bible,  and  in  a  clear,  audible  voice  read  a  por- 
tion from  it.  The  crews  of  the  other  vessels  in 
the  tier,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene, 
leaned  over  the  ships  on  either  side,  and  listened 
apparently  with  great  attention.  She  closed 
the  Bible,  and  after  a  short  pause  kneeled  down 
upon  the  deck  and  implored  a  blessing  upon 
this  Christian  charity  from  that  God  who, 
though  one  may  sow  and  another  till,  can  alone 
give  the  increase.  Many  of  the  women  wept 
bitterly.     They  felt    that    they  would    see    the 


face  of  their  benefactress  no  more,  and  as  she 
departed  they  followed  her  with  their  eyes  and 
their  blessings.  Numerous  letters  from  these 
poor  convicts  from  the  far,  far-off  land,  give 
assurances  that  these  labors  were  not  lost. 

To  give  suitable  response  to  pressing  demands 
made  upon  her,  Mrs.  Fry  undertook  a  journey 
to  the  more  populous  districts  of  England  to 
lay  her  plans  of  labor  and  the  results  that  had 
accrued  from  them  before  the  people.  These 
labors  resulted  in  a  still  more  extensive  awaken- 
ing of  interest  in  prison  reform.  In  fact,  ladies' 
associations  for  cooperation  in  this  great  work 
were  formed  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  fame  of 
these  benevolent  movements  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  Britain,  and  associations  of  a 
kindred  character  were  formed  in  Petersburg 
and  in  other  places  on  the  continent. 

Mrs.  Fry's  labors  often  exposed  her  to  severe 
trials,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  real  dan- 
gers. Nor  was  her  life  all  sunshine.  Amid  the 
financial  troubles  of  1828  her  husband  sufiered 
severely.  The  failure  of  a  business  house  of 
which  he  was  a  partner,  though  not  the  one 
which  he  conducted  in  person,  involved  him  in 
great  losses,  drawing  after  them  perplexities 
and  sorrows  which  tinged  all  the  remaining 
years  of  their  lives.  Beneath  this  blow  nature 
staggered,  but  the  recoil  of  faith  was  triumph- 
ant. Why  is  it  that  eminent  Christians  are  so 
often  called  to  suffer  affliction?  Is  it  not  the 
friction  by  which  the  precious  diamond  is  pol- 
ished for  its  nobler  uses?  "Plashet,"  with  its 
expanse  of  verdure  and  its  grand  old  mansion, 
was  sorrowfully  yet  submissively  given  up,  and 
arrangements  made  for  a  temporary  home  in 
narrower  limits. 

For  a  time  she  found  it  necessary  to  seclude 
herself  from  her  accustomed  public  labors.  Let- 
ters of  sympathy  poured  in  upon  her  from 
every  quarter.  Nor  was  it  long  before  we  find 
her  once  more  pressed  into  the  field  of  active 
labor.  Though  her  personal  means  were  more 
restricted,  yet  was  she,  by  the  marriage  and 
settlement  ol  her  children,  left  more  free  to 
journey  and  labor.  She  repeatedly  visited  the 
continent.  The  king  and  queen  of  Prussia  hon- 
ored her  with  their  friendship  and  concurrence 
in  her  labors.  She  also  received  distinguished 
consideration  from  the  courts  of  France  and 
Denmark.  Queen  Victoria,  at  the  beginning  of 
her  reign,  honored  herself  by  becoming  the 
patron  and  friend  of  these  noble  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  religion. 

Her  health  began  to  fail  early  in  1843,  and 
she  was  called  to  endure  much  suffering;  but 
in  all   her  mind  was  singularly  collected,  calm, 
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and  reliant  upon  the  blood  of  atonement.  To 
her  much-loved  son,  William,  she  said,  "  My 
life  has  been  a  remarkable  one;  much  have  I 
had  to  go  through,  more  than  mortal  knows  or 
ever  can  know.  My  sorrows  at  times  have 
been  bitter,  but  my  consolations  sweet.  In  my 
lowest  estates,  through  grace  my  love  to  my 
Master  has  never  failed.  This  illness  may  be 
unto  death,  or  it  may  not,  according  to  his  will. 
But  he  will  never  forsake  me,  even  should  he 
be  pleased  to  take  me  this  night."  On  another 
occasion  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  of  the  same  mind 
as  Paul ;  I  can  say,  '  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  but 
to  die  is  gain.' " 

At  this  time  her  family  afflictions  seemed  to 
multiply.  Among  the  number  tenderly  allied 
to  her  who  were  stricken  down  by  death  were 
her  brother-in-law  and  early  coadjutor.  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  But  above  all  the 
sudden  death  of  her  son  William,  to  whom  she 
was  most  tenderly  allied  in  sympathy  and  love, 
was  the  most  afflictive.  Still  her  faith  triumphed. 
She  could  no  longer  pursue  her  accustomed 
rounds  of  benevolence.  That  work  had  been 
committed  to  other  hands.  Yet  her  labors  did 
not  cease.  Even  when  she  had  become  too 
infirm  to  walk  or  even  to  stand  alone  she  was 
accustomed  to  be  taken  on  her  wheeled  chair 
into  the  Quaker  meeting,  where  "her  ministry 
was  often  very  beautiful,  not  at  all  partaking 
of  the  sort  of  infirmity  which  clouded  all  earthly 
matters." 

She  had  now  one  earthly  desire  resting  upon 
her  mind.  It  was  to  visit  Norfolk  and  spend 
some  time  at  Earlham.  The  journey  was  ac- 
complished with  great  difficulty,  her  husband 
and  one  of  her  daughters  accompanying  her, 
and  taking  care  of  her  by  the  way.  Here  the 
friends  of  her  childhood,  high  and  low,  who  yet 
remained,  crowded  to  see  her.  She  was  taken 
to  the  old  church,  and  there,  seated  in  her  chair, 
ministered  with  extraordinary  life  and  power. 
What  a  wonderful  history  hers  had  been  since 
the  time  she  sat  and  wept  under  the  ministry 
of  William  Savery  !  Her  ardent  aspirations  had 
been  strangely  granted;  she  had  passed  a  long 
life  of  blessing  to  others,  but  by  a  path  of  sin- 
gular sorrow  to  herself.  She  had  been  eyes  to 
the  blind  and  feet  to  the  lame;  when  the  ear 
heard  her  then  it  blessed  her.  She  had  trodden 
royal  halls  to  plead  for  the  afflicted  and  desti- 
tute; she  had  not  withheld  unpalatable  truth 
when  the  language  of  punishment  was  called 
for  at  her  lips.  She  had  penetrated,  nothing 
daunted,  the  gloom  of  the  felon's  dungeon;  nor 
had  she  shrunk  from  the  touch  of  the  un- 
clothed maniac.  She  had  nourished  and  brought 
up  children,  and  they  had  risen   up  and  called 


her  blessed.  And  now,  helpless  and  suffering 
in  body,  enfeebled  in  memory,  all  that  could 
be  shaken  tottering  to  its  base,  she  came  again 
to  take  a  last  look  at  the  home  and  haunts 
of  her  childhood. 

After  her  return  home  her  health  continued 
to  decline.  Yet  she  was  ever  cheerful,  ever 
hopeful.  Her  zeal  for  those  works  of  benevo- 
lence and  reform,  to  which  she  had  devoted  her 
life,  was  unabated.  Physical  inability  only  re- 
strained her  Christian  activity.  Her  death  oc- 
curred on  the  13th  of  October,  1845.  It  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation,  and  was  every- 
where regarded  as  a  public  calamity.  Her 
burial,  after  the  simple  form  of  the  Quakers, 
occurred  on  the  20th,  attended  by  an  immense 
concourse,  all  feeling  that  they  had  lost  a  friend. 
The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal. 

"When  the  fleet  vanities  of  fife's  brief  day 
Obfivion's  hurrying  wing  shall  sweep  away, 
Each  act  by  charity  and  mercy  done, 
High  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time,  shall  live  alone, 
Immortal  as  the  heavens,  and  beauteous  bloom 
In  other  worlds  and  realms  beyond  the  tomb." 


YE  ARE  GONE. 
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Ye  are  gone!  ye  are  gone!  but  ye  come  to  me 

With  the  somber  shades  of  even, 
And  in  soft,  angel  accents  ye  tell  to  me 

Sweet  tales  of  yon  glory-bright  heaven; 
Ye  bear  to  me  on  your  seraph  wings 

From  heaven's  unfading  bowers 
Sweet  fragrance-fraught  breezes  too  pure  for  earth, 

Breathed  forth  from  perennial  flowers. 

Ye  are  gone !  ye  are  gone !  but  ye  come  to  me 

With  memories  pure  and  sweet 
That  steal  o'er  my  heart,  and  the  forms  I  love 

In  spirit  again  I  greet. 
Ye  throw  round  my  heart  a  halo  of  light 

Like  to  the  pure  light  above. 
And  softly  falls  on  my  listening  ear 

Your  sweet  spirit  song  of  love. 

Ye  are  gone!  ye  are  gone!  but  I  know  ye  will  come 

When  my  heart  beats  slowly  in  death ; 
Ye  '11  hover  near  and  watch  o'er  my  couch 

As  I  yield  my  parting  breath; 
And  ye  '11  sing  to  me  of  the  "better  land" 

Where  the  hours  move  on  in  love, 
Then  softly  and  gently  ye  '11  bear  me  up        ^ 

To  your  own  bright  home  above. 

Then  no  more  shall  I  say.  Ye  are  gone!  ye  are  gone! 

For  together  we  '11  cull  the  bright  flowers 
That  bloom  on  the  banks  of  life's  glorious  stream, 

Or  wander  'mid  glory-wreathed  bowers. 
Or  quaff  the  pure  nectar  of  bliss  from  founts 

Over  which  there  are  golden  harps  hung. 
And  when  kissed  by  the  breezes  they  send  forth  a  lay 

As  sweet  as  the  angels  e'er  sung. 
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VOICES  FROM  NATURE. 

FIRST  GLIMMER  OF  LIFE— PROGRAMME  OF 
CREATION. 


BY     PEOF.     ALEXANDER    W  I  N  C  H  E  L  I. , 


The  spirits  have  come  forth.  The  life-giving 
afflatus  has  been  breathed  into  multitudes  of 
organic  forms  which  now  teem  in  the  Protozoic 
Sea. 

The  long  period  of  lifelessness — the  Azoic  pe- 
riod— it  will  be  remembered,  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  upheaval  of  a  long  ridge  of  land, 
extending  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  great  lakes,  and  thence 
north-west,  toward  the  Arctic  Sea.  Correspond- 
ing upheavals  took  place  on  other  continents, 
but  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  North 
America.  This  germinal  ridge  consists  of  an 
axis  or  nucleus  of  granitic  material,  and  on  each 
side  of  a  series  of  gneissoid  and  other  azoic 
strata,  sloping  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  from  the 
central  and  highest  part.  We  know  that  this 
upheaval  took  place  after  the  deposition  of  the 
azoic  strata,  because  those  strata  could  not  have 
been  deposited  in  their  present  tilted  position. 
"We  know  that  it  took  place  before  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  next  series  of  strata,  because  these 
strata  were  not  tilted  by  the  upheaval,  but  con- 
tinue to  present  their  horizontal  edges  against 
the  inclined  faces  of  the  azoic  beds.  Thus  the 
precise  relative  period  of  this  upheaval  is  fixed. 

Consider  the  geography  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  at  this  date.  An  angular  ridge 
of  land  is  all  that  then  existed.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Alleghanies  were  not  yet 
born  from  the  deep.  Where  were  the  United 
States?  Where  the  broad  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  wide-extended  plains  of  the  far 
West?  Beneath  the  wave,  and  receiving  the 
sediments  of  the  same  sea  which  rolled  over  the 
future  sites  of  BabyloU;  and  Tyre,  and  Athens, 
and  the  seven  hills  of  the  "Eternal  City."  The 
generations  of  men  yet  slumbered  in  the  cham- 
bers of  futurity.  The  order  of  Providence  had 
assigned  them  their  position  in  the  grand  pro- 
cession of  life  which  was  now  beginning  to  move, 
but  a  long  succession  of  strange  and  outre  forms 
must  first  pass  before  our  view. 

The  van  of  this  procession  was  led  by  some 
of  the  lowest  and  simplest  "of  God's  creatures. 
Soil  there  was  none,  and  hence  no  terrestrial 
plant  could  find  a  root-hold.  Moreover,  the  at- 
mosphere was  laden  with  a  great  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  perhaps  other  impurities,  so  that 
neither  plant  nor  animal  would  find  it  a  vital- 
izing element.     Nevertheless,  the  time  had  ar- 


rived when  the  condition  of  the  waters  was  such 
as  to  sustain  the  lives  of  some  of  the  simplest 
of  organic  forms.  Theoretically,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  plants  must  have  had  an  existence  for 
a  considerable  time  anterior  to  the  appearance 
of  animals.  The  belief  has  been  ventured  that 
vegetation  may  have  flourished  during  some 
portion  of  the  Azoic  period,  but  the  actual  rec- 
ords of  the  rocks  do  not  permit  us  to  carry 
the  history  of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom  any  further 
back  than  that  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Ani- 
mals subsist  upon  vegetables  or  other  animals 
which  are  themselves  vegetable  feeders.  Plants 
only  elaborate  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the 
earth,  air  and  water — to  say  nothing  of  the 
mutual  dependency  of  the  two  kingdoms  through 
their  action  upon  the  atmosphere.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  animals  could  not  have 
existed  before  plants — although  plants,  by  feed- 
ing upon  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  at- 
mosphere, might  have  existed  a  long  time  before 
animals  made  their  appearance. 

Adhering  closely,  however,  to  the  observed 
facts  of  geology,  we  have  to  state  that  plants 
and  animals  made  their  advent  upon  the  earth 
simultaneously,  in  the  Lower  Silurian  pe- 
riod— an  age  which  has  also  been  designated 
the  Cambrian,  the  Taconic,  the  Huronian,  and 
the  Primordial  period,  though  in  the  present 
papers  we  shall  consider  the  Silurian  as  reach- 
ing down  to  the  lowest  zone  of  animal  life.  On 
this  continent,  and  probably  on  all  others  where 
the  rocks  of  this  period  have  been  brought  to 
light,  the  evidences  are,  that  the  waters  in  which 
these  primitive  existences  flourished  were  com- 
paratively shallow.  Not  far  from  the  lowest 
horizon  of  the  primeval  cemeteries  which  hold 
the  dust  of  the  first  denizens  of  our  planet,  is 
found  every-where  reposing  upon  the  upturned 
edges  of  the  azoic  rocks  a  sandstone,  sometimes 
whitish  or  grayish,  but  often  of  a  dull-red  color, 
and  sometimes  slaty.  Now,  we  know  that  in 
the  waters  of  the  present  day  sands  are  accu- 
mulated only  in  comparatively-turbulent  and 
shallow  regions.  In  calmer  and  deeper  waters, 
the  sediments  are  necessarily  finer,  as  only  the 
finest  particles  can  be  transported  by  the  slow- 
est-moving currents.  Moreover,  many  a  layer 
of  this  ancient  sandstone  when  uncovered  to  the 
light,  presents  us  with  veritable  ripple  marks — 
such  as  the  waves  are  making  to-day  in  the 
fine  sand  of  the  shallow  water  near  the  beach — 
sand-ripples  which  have  been  preserved  un- 
marred  for  millions  of  years,  and  unite  with 
other  proofs  that  the  bottom  of  the  Protozoic 
Sea  was  not  beneath  the  reach  of  the  agitations 
of  its  surface.  This  interesting  sandstone  was 
first  attentively  studied  at  Potsdam,  and  Kees- 
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ville,  in  Northern  New  York ;  and  the  geologists 
of  the   Natural    History   Purvey   of  that   State 
named  it,  accordingly,  the  "  Fotsdam  sandsione." 
It  was  burst  through  at  some  subsequent  period, 
by  some  of  the  granitic  rocks  now  constituting  the 
region  of  the  Adirondac  Mountains,     It  extends 
southward  into  Pennsylvania,  where  at  a  still 
later  period  it  was  upheaved  by  the  convulsion 
which   brought  the  AUeghanies   to  light.     Still 
further  south,  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama, this  ancient  sea-bottom  has  been  brought 
up   at   intervals   along   the   dislocations   of  the 
Apalachian   range;    while   on    the    west    of  the 
Mississippi,  it  comes  up  again  in  the  highlands 
of  Texas  and    Arkansas,   in   Eastern    Missouri, 
and  the  North -Western  States.     From  Northern 
New  York  it  tends  down  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  crosses 
over   to   the   northern    shore    of   Lake    Huron, 
forms  the  falls  at  Sault  St.  Mary,  and  stretches 
along   the   south   shore   of   Lake  Superior  into 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  whence  its  main  out- 
crop sets  out  for  the  region  of  Behring's  Straits. 
What  of  the  beings  that  first  of  all  enjoyed 
the  throb  of  life  in  those  ancient  waters?     The 
New   York   geologists  acquainted   us   with   but 
two  distinct  creatures,  which  they  named  Zm- 
gula  prima,  and   Lingula   antiqua — two   little 
bivalve  shells  belonging  at  the  bottom  of  the 
class  Brachiopoda,  which  is  low  among  mollusca. 
As   destitute   of  the   senses   as   an   oyster,  they 
were  equally  incapable  of  locomotion — being  an- 
chored to  the  bottom  by  a  fleshy  stem  or  pe- 
duncle, which   issued   through   the  hinder  part 
of  the  shell — and  had  an  internal  organization 
which   was   even   more   rudimentary   than  that 
of  the  "bivalve,"  which   has   become  the   type 
of  stupidity.     The  same  little  shells  have  been 
observed  at  nearly  every  exposure  of  this  for- 
mation in  the  United  States;   and  though  two 
or  three  species  completed  in  many  regions  the 
entire  list  of  mollusca   of  the  Potsdam  period, 
the  multiplication  of  individuals  was  so  incred- 
ible, that  entire  strata  are  sometimes  made  up 
of  their  remains.     Down   the   St.  Lawrence,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  the  Canadian  geologists 
have  opened  the  catacombs  of  this  twilight  pe- 
riod  of  animal  existence,   and   brought   to  the 
light  of  day  the  remains  of  a  varied  population. 
Here,  as  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Wisconsin 
and   Minnesota,  and   many   other  parts   of  the 
world,  are  found  some  curious  and   interesting 
forms,    known    as    trilobites.     These    beings    are 
much  higher  in  rank  than  the  lingula,  or  any 
other  brachiopods.     Varying  in  size  from  a  pea 
to    a    foot    or    more    in    length,    they   had   the 
jointed   external   shell  of  a  lobster,  with   large 
compound   eves   set   in    the   sides   of  the   head. 


studded  with  multiple  lenses,  which  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  the  similar  eyes  of  the  do- 
mestic fly,  when  seen  under  a  microscope.  So 
perfectly  are  their  eyes  sometimes  preserved 
that  we  can  still  count  the  number  of  lenses 
which  they  contained.  These  animals  were  tri- 
lobed  in  two  respects.  Longitudinally,  the  oval 
form  was  divided  into  head,  body,  and  tail  ; 
while  in  the  other  direction  a  couple  of  length- 
wise grooves  divided  the  animal  into  middle, 
right,  and  left  lobes  or  regions.  No  where  in 
America  have  been  found  any  undoubted  re- 
mains of  corals  or  other  radiated  animals  in  the 
rocks  of  this  age;  though  Mr.  Billings,  the  emi- 
nent palaeontologist  of  Canada,  has  lately  dis- 
covered some  fossils  which  belong  either  to 
corals  or  sponges.  In  Wales,  however,  are 
found  some  graceful  and  singular  forms  which 
seem  related  to  the  humblest  types  of  coralline 
existence.  In  those  little  creatures,  frail  almost 
as  gossamer,  but  protected  by  the  care  of  Na- 
ture through  all  the  measureless  periods  of  an- 
imal history,  we  have  presented  to  us  at  once 
the  most  humble  and  most  ancient  of  the 
forms  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  with  life 
and  sensibility. 

Many  extensive  regions  of  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone have  been  explored  without  finding  any 
trace  of  organic  existence.  On  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  we  find  nothing  but  the  im- 
prints of  soft  sea-weed — things  like  films  of 
jelly,  which  have  left  their  impress  upon  the 
coarse  rock,  and  have  transmitted  to  us  a 
knowledge  of  their  existence  and  nature,  while 
the  traces  of  an  army's  march  are  obliterated 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  single  season.  Here 
the  sandstone  has  been  injected  by  streams  of 
fiery  rock,  which  have  reduced  the  copper  ores 
through  which  they  passed  and  brought  the 
native  metal  into  the  surface  stratum  in  quanti- 
ties which  are  enriching  the  nation. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  primal  sand- 
stone has  been  traced  all  around  the  circuit  of 
the  central  United  States.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  underlies  all  the  region  embraced  within 
the  circuit  of  its  outcrop.  Indeed,  at  Colum- 
bus, in  Ohio,  and  apparently  at  St.  Louis,  in 
Missouri,  and  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  artesian 
borings  have  probed  the  crust  2,000  feet  and 
more,  and  found  this  sandstone  in  its  proper 
place.  As  the  same  rock  has  been  upheaved  at 
intervals  along  the  whole  distance  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  geologists  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  entire  area  of  the  northern  United 
States  and  Territories  was  the  bed  of  a  com- 
paratively-shallow sea. 

Observe  now  what  flows  from  this  conclusion. 
How  came  the  central  area  of  the  North  Amer- 
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ican  continent  a  basin  of  shallow  water?  We 
can  only  infer  that  at  this  early  period  the  Al- 
leghanies  on  the  east,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  west,  had  already  begun  to  be  lifted 
above  the  general  floor  of  the  ocean.  The 
United  States  were  an  immense  continental  la- 
goon— a  submarine  plateau,  such  as  now  exists 
in  the  north  Atlantic,  upon  which  the  tele- 
graphic cable  was  laid.  The  outline  of  the  con- 
tinent was  marked  out  then,  while  yet  in  em- 
bryo. The  foundation  of  the  Alleghanies  was 
laid  ages  before  the  superstructure  rose  above 
the  waves,  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  the 
predestined  trend  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  our 
country.  But  we  trace  the  development  of  this 
idea  back  to  a  still  remoter  period.  Note  the 
trends  of  the  primeval  ridge  which  still  lies  thrust- 
ing its  angle  down  into  the  northern  notch  of 
the  "great  lakes,"  "North-east  and  north- 
west" was  the  language  of  that  early-uttered 
decree,  which  foretold  the  shape  of  the  conti- 
nent which  was  to  become  "  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave."  That  primal  ridge 
was  its  earliest  germ.  Successive  annexations 
to  this  germinal  continent  have  been  uniformly 
toward  the  south-east  and  south-west.  This 
primitive  ridge  was  not  alone  an  early  prophecy 
of  the  trends  of  our  present  coast  lines.  In  its 
upper  angle  lies  Hudson's  Bay,  whose  place  was 
designated  as  soon  as  it  became  the  bottom  of 
a  submarine  valley.  The  southern  slope  of  the 
ridge  became  the  water-shed  which  was  to  sup- 
ply the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
St.  Lawrence  finds  its  outlet  to  the  ocean  in  a 
valley  parallel  with  the  ancient  ridge.  The 
peculiar  notch  from  Georgian  Bay  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  to  the  Niagara  River, 
is  conformed  to  the  salient  angle  of  the  same 
ridge.  The  "great  lakes"  themselves  are  but 
links  in  a  vast  chain  of  lakes,  extending;  to  the 
Northern  Ocean,  accumulated  in  a  valley  formed 
by  the  embrace  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
continental  nucleus.  The  Mississippi  pursues 
its  course  along  the  bottom  of  the  depression 
between  the  Appalachian  and  Rocky  Mountain 
ridges,  which  are  but  duplicates  of  the  primal 
ridges.  Innumerable  topographical  and  hydro- 
graphical  features  of  our  continent  have  taken 
their  point  of  departure  from  this  initial  and 
germinal  area.  And  finally,  the  trend  and  con- 
formation of  our  eastern  coast  are  what  has 
turned  our  "Gulf  Stream"'  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe,  to  mitigate  the  climate  of  a 
little  inhospitable  island  in  the  latitude  of  Lab- 
rador, and  nurture  its  people  to  become  the 
"  guardians  of  civilization." 

It   is    wonderful    to    behold   one    of   nature's 
great  plots  worked  out  with  such  undeviating 


unity  of  purpose.  Though  incalculable  ages 
have  elapsed  since  the  nucleus  of  the  American 
continent  was  lifted  above  the  waves,  we  find 
the  announcement  then  made  to  have  been  faith- 
fully prosecuted  to  the  end.  What  convincing 
proofs  of  the  unity  of  the  Creative  Intelligence! 
The  plastic  rocks  have  always  been  molded  by 
the  hands  of  the  same  all-providing  Artificer, 
How  it  exalts  our  apprehensions  of  his  infinite 
attributes,  to  behold  him  bringing  into  existence 
a  series  of  secondary  causes,  so  simple  in  them- 
selves, but  working  out  a  succession  of  results 
so  complex  in  their  details,  and  presenting  a 
history  stamped  with  such  uniformity  of  plan, 
such  harmony  of  parts,  and  such  wisdom  of 
design!  But  these  are  only  his  doings  in  the 
material  world.  When  we  contemplate  the  man- 
ifestation of  his  attributes  presented  to  us  by 
animated  nature,  every  one  imbued  with  the 
spirit  and  love  of  truth  is  compelled  with  the 
poet  to  exclaim, 

"  An  undevout  philosopher  is  mad," 

VI. 

Who  has  not  been  amazed  at  the  endless  va- 
riety of  animal  forms  existing  upon  the  earth  ? 
There  seems  to  be  no  conceivable  conformation, 
no  possible  situation,  no  circumstances  of  ele- 
ment, climate,  food,  or  condition,  that  have  not 
been  made  the  fitting  and  essential  conditions 
of  some  type  of  conscious  existence.  One  ani- 
mal dwells  on  the  land,  another  in  the  soil,  a 
third  in  the  air,  a  fourth  in  salt  water,  a  fifth 
in  fresh.  One  burrows  in  a  log,  another  in  a 
rock,  a  third  in  the  mud,  a  fourth  in  the  flesh, 
or  brain,  or  liver,  or  even  the  eyes  of  another 
animal.  Ponderous  quadrupeds  move  through 
the  jungle,  wily  serpents  glide  among  the  reeds, 
the  centipede  crouches  under  a  stone,  the  min- 
now darts  beneath  the  sedgy  bank,  and  the 
lazy  oyster  sleeps  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay.  We  place  beneath  the  microscope 
a  specimen  of  the  mud  in  which  the  oyster 
spends  his  drowsy  life,  or  even  a  sample  of  the 
water  in  which  the  familiar  frog  delights,  and 
lo,  another  world  is  revealed  to  our  vision — veg- 
etation and  animal  life  in  forms  as  original  and 
varied  as  all  that  the  unassisted  eye  has  seen  in 
the  greater  world. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Every  one  has  read  of  forms 
long  since  extinct — of  strange  and  monstrous 
forms  that  sported  upon  the  earth  before  the 
empires  of  the  brute  creation  had  been  subju- 
gated by  the  intellect  of  man.  A  stone  mason 
of  Cromarty  has  introduced  to  the  world  the 
Asterolepis  of  Stromness,  and  the  Cephalaspis 
and  Pterichthys  of  the  "old  red  sandstone" — 
fishes  which  the  most  learned  had  at  one  time 
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almost  decided  to  throw  into  the  company  of 
turtles.  Mantell  has  amazed  us  with  stories  of 
the  Iguanodon — an  immense  lizard,  sixty  feel 
in  length,  which  crawled  over  the  slime  of  the 
earliest  part  of  the  chalk  period.  These  all 
were  forms  of  the  middle  ages  of  the  world's 
history.  As  we  run  back  through  the  aeons 
preceding,  we  tread  upon  the  graves  of  myriads 
of  beings  which  in  their  day  swarmed  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  but  whose  lineage  and  like- 
ness are  now  known  only  in  history.  We  push 
back  through  the  dim  dawn  of  being,  and  stand 
upon  the  sandy  shore  of  that  uneasy  sea  in 
which  creative  Power  first  essayed  to  mold  the 
plastic  clay  into  animal  forms,  and  plant  in 
them  ethereal  fire.  How  reverently  do  we  turn 
up  the  cleaving-stone,  and  gaze  upon  a  little 
coral,  a  lingula,  or  a  trilobite,  and  think  that 
these  were  the  forms  which  God  first  exerted 
his  skill  upon,  and  placed  first  in  possession  of 
our  round  and  verdant  planet!  And  how  differ- 
ent those  beings  from  all  we  know  upon  the 
earth  to-day !  What  an  infinite  range  of  apti- 
tudes between  that  humble  lingula,  and  the 
majestic  mien  of  man !  Such  is  the  exhausj^ess 
fertility  of  God's  conception. 

We  place  ourselves  then  upon  the  threshold 
of  animal  existence,  and  inquire  what  course 
creative  Power  will  pursue.  Shall  we  witness 
a  series  of  experiments  for  the  slow  perfection 
of  a  plan — models  and  methods  tried  and  aban- 
doned— detached  essays  having  no  intelligent 
connection  with  an  ultimate  or  central  scheme? 
With  a  finite  intelligence,  such  experiments 
would  have  been  unavoidable;  but  nature  has 
served  no  apprenticeships — the  end  has  been 
contemplated  from  the  beginning. 

There  are  two  things  which  strike  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one  who  studies  the  history  of  the 
ancient  populations  of  our  globe.  First,  their 
forms  and  features,  their  habits,  and  the  details 
of  their  living  are  often  in  wide  contrast  with 
any  thing  we  behold  at  the  present  day.  Sec- 
ondly, while  so  peculiar  in  ih.Q\v  ^details,  their 
fundamental  features  are  identical  with  those 
of  existing  animals — so  that  we  call  them  b}' 
the  same  generic  titles — corals,  shells,  crustace- 
ans. And  if  we  scan  the  long  line  of  being, 
from  the  Potsdam  period  to  the  present,  we 
shall  find  nothing  which  may  not  be  embraced 
under  the  general  designations  which  we  apply 
to  existing  animals. 

Now,  which  of  these  two  features  of  the 
fossil  world  is  most  instructive?  Their  wild 
and  extravagant  forms  astonish  us,  and  attract 
the  curiosity  of  the  marvel-loving  public.  Their 
identity  of  fundamental  plan  impresses  us  with 
awe  and  reverence,  and  breathes  the  thoughts 


of  a  world-embracing  scope  of  intelligence.  The 
first  converts  the  animal  creation  into  a  vast 
menagerie,  for  the  curious  to  wonder  at — the 
latter  shows  it  to  be  a  lesson  of  wisdom,  traced 
by  the  finger  of  the  Omniscient  himself. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
identity  of  plan  which  runs  through  all  existence 
and  all  time.  It  is  a  wonderful  fact  in  nature. 
From  the  epoch  of  the  Potsdam  trilobites, 
through  all  the  dreary  ages  of  the  earth's  prep- 
aration for  man,  no  less  than  throughout  the 
range  of  countless  forms  which  populate  our 
globe  to-day,  four  fundamental  plans  of  animalic 
structure,  like  the  seven  fundamental  intervals 
of  the  gamut,  have  furnished  the  endless  varia- 
tions and  combinations  which  daily  greet  our 
senses  with  never-ceasing  novelty  and  delight. 
The  characteristics  of  these  four  fundamental  plans 
may  be  learned  from  any  elementary  work  on 
zoology,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  directing 
attention  to  the  magnificent  generahzation.  All 
animals  are  either  vertebrated — possessed  of  a 
backbone — articulated,  with  an  external  horny 
crust,  composed  of  rings,  like  insects,  lobsters, 
and  worms;  molluscous,  with  soft  bodies  like 
slugs,  very  often  covered  by  a  shell,  like  snails 
and  oysters,  or  radiated,  with  bodies  composed 
of  parts,  which  are  symmetrically  arranged  on  all 
sides  with  reference  to  the  center,  like  the  star- fish 
and  corals.  We  have  named  the  most  striking 
character  which  distinguishes  each  of  these  great 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom.  All  the  other 
parts  conform  to  these ;  indeed,  the  basis  of  each 
peculiar  plan  is  laid  in  the  nervous  system,  at 
a  very  early  period  of  embryonic  development, 
and  the  hard  parts — the  bones  and  external 
crust — are  molded  to  this,  so  that,  though  the 
real  basis  of  these  distinctions  is  hidden  from 
view,  the  external  form  and  proportions  become 
almost  always  an  infallible  exponent  of  the 
fundamental  plan. 

Three  of  these  fundamental  plans  were  called 
into  requisition  in  the  constitution  of  the  very 
first  population  of  our  globe.  The  coral  was  a 
radiate,  the  lingula  was  a  mollusc,  the  trilobite 
was  an  articulate.  The  fourth  plan  was  drawn 
upon  before  the  close  of  the  first  great  period 
of  the  world's  history,  and  was  first  realized  in 
the  form  of  a  fish. 

In  the  very  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  na- 
ture, then,  we  read  the  announcement  of  a  pro- 
gramme which  is  still  in  process  of  execution. 
The  type  of  the  primeval  coral  has  sprouted 
into  the  sea  anemone,  the  sea  nettle,  and  the 
star-fish.  The  type  of  the  lingula  has  been 
degraded  into  the  bryozoan  and  nummulite,  and 
expanded  into  the  clam,  the  snail,  and  the  cut- 
tle-fish.    The   type   of  the   trilobite   has   varied 
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into  the  worm  below,  and  the  insect  above; 
while  the  vertebrate  type,  beginning  with  the 
fish,  has  developed  into  the  reptile,  the  bird, 
the  quadruped,  and  man.  We  restrain  our  pen 
from  any  further  comments  in  this  connection 
at  this  time,  and  close  the  present  paper  with 
the  enunciation  of  a  few  further  grand  principles, 
drawn  from  the  patient  study  of  our  petrified 
predecessors  in  the  occupancy  of  the  earth. 

Each  of  the  above-named  branches  of  the  an- 
imal kingdom  is  found  divisible  into  three  or 
more  classes,  and  each  class  into  two  or  more 
orders.  Now,  while  each  branch  is  characterized 
by  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  plan  of  the 
animals  which  it  comprises,  each  class  is  distin- 
guished by  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
details  of  the  plan  are  carried  out;  that  is, 
whether  the  animal  is  to  walk,  fly,  or  swim ; 
breathe  air  or  water;  maintain  an  active  exist- 
ence, or  a  sluggish  one;  while  the  orders  of  a 
class  designate  only  so  many  grades  of  ranh, 
which  depends  on  the  variety  of  an  animal's 
adaptations  to  the  external  world — or,  in  other 
words,  how  many  different  things  it  can  do. 

Now,  the  different  beings  which  have  been 
called  into  existence  upon  the  earth  have  not 
succeeded  each  other  without  definite  order. 
Their  marshaling  upon  the  stage  of  being  has 
been  no  less  methodical  than  the  plan  of  each 
individual's  structure.  This  order  of  succession 
may  be  expressed  in  general  terms  by  the  fol- 
lowing four  propositions. 

1.  The  earliest  animals  possessed,  on  the  whole, 
a  low  organization,  and  were  followed  by  suc- 
cessively higher  forms. 

2.  The  four  great  branches  of  the  animal  king- 
dom existed  simultaneously  during  the  first  great 
period  of  animalization. 

3.  The  first  classes  of  animals  represented 
upon  the  earth  were  high  in  their  respective 
branches. 

4.  The  first  orders  of  animals  represented  upon 
the  earth  were  low  in  their  respective  classes. 

The  grand  importance  of  these  principles  will 
be  better  seen  hereafter;  and  it  will  also  appear 
that  the  very  exceptions  to  them  as  general 
principles  have  served  the  cause  of  truth  no  less 
efl'ectively  than  the  rule  itself. 

HOW  MEN  PASS  THEIK  LIVES. 


One-half  of  mankind  pass  their  lives  in 
thinking  how  they  shall  get  a  dinner,  and  the 
other  in  thinking  what  dinner  they  shall  get; 
and  the  first  are  much  less  injured  by  occa- 
sional fasts,  than  are  the  latter  by  constant 
feasts. 


LIFE'S  CUP  OP  BLISS. 


BY     ANNIE     M.     BKACH. 


Know  this,  that  when  thou  deem'st  the  cup 

Of  bUss  can  hold  no  more, 
Some  unseen  hand  will  surely  shake 

The  shining  goblet  o'er, 
And  the  bright  drops  be  gone  for  aye, 
That  brought  the  heart  to  rapture  nigh. 

'T  was  never  meant,  that  here  the  heart 

Should  reach  its  perfect  rest ; 
'T  was  never  meant  with  tasting  joy 

On  eartli  we  should  be  blest. 
There  is  another  world  than  this, 
Where  Fate  ne'er  shakes  the  cup  of  bliss. 

It  may  be  that  the  pure,  bright  drops, 

Which  are  denied  us  here, 
Shall  fill  our  cup  of  happiness, 

In  that  celestial  sphere, 
Where  present,  past,  and  future  meet, 
Eternally  in  bliss  complete. 
'T  is  well !  for  when  we  fondly  deem 

That  perfect  bliss  is  given, 
How  soon  our  sinful  hearts  are  turned 

From  the  sweet  dreams  of  heaven 
We  cherish  in  the  darker  days. 
When  Fortune  hides  her  genial  rays! 

Take,  then,  what  e'er  thy  Father  sends 

As  only  lent,  not  given  ; 
And  say,  these  treasures  are  not  mine, 

Till  I  have  passed  to  heaven. 
There  he  will  give  us  perfect  bliss; 
No  cloud  shall  mar  our  happiness. 


THE  SHRINE  OF  CLAY. 


BY     WATF     WOODLAND. 


Where  moss  and  violets  creep 

A  low  mound  over, 
And  purple  shadows  sleep 

On  scented  clover. 
She  lieth  with  thin  hands  prest. 

In  heavy  slumber, 
Taking  her  fill  of  rest — 

One  of  our  number. 
The*Summers  come  and  wane, 

Above  her  sleeping; 
The  stars  their  fiery  train 

Are  onward  sweeping. 
But  she,  with  the  cheek  and  lip, 

Fresh  as  Spring  roses, 
White  as  a  lily  grown, 

Meekly  reposes. 
One  tress  from  the  baby-brow, 

Ere  death  had  won  it, 
A  shoe,  with  the  tiny  prints 

Of  teeth  upon  it, 
Are  all  that  is  left  us  now, 

Of  love's  dear  token. 
For  0 !  the  beautiful  shrine 

Of  clay  has  broken. 


ELECTIVE   AFFINITIES. 
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ELECTIVE  AFFINITIES. 


BY     KEY.     W  .     I .     NICHOLS. 


THERE  is  a  curious  principle  involved  in  our 
perceptions  of  things.  Every  mind  has  what 
may  be  termed  its  "elective  affinities,"  that  is, 
it  elects  or  prefers  certain  properties  or  quali- 
ties, certain  phases  or  shades  of  distinction  in 
all  the  subjects  of  its  consideration.  Just  as 
chemicals  by  their  inherent  properties  choose 
certain  other  chemicals,  uniting  with  them 
m  preference  to  all  others,  so  the  minds  of 
different  men  select  and  absorb  different  ele- 
ments of  the  same  subject  of  thought.  The 
trite  story  of  the  two  knights  viewing  different 
sides  of  the  same  shield  and  giving  diverse 
testimony  as  to  its  color,  is  but  a  representa- 
tive picture  of  the  way  in  which  different  men 
look  at  the  same  thing. 

Minds  feed  very  much  like  trees.  Each  tree 
selects  and  takes  np  to  its  trunk  and  branches 
just  those  juices  and  elements  suited  to  its 
nature  and  growth.  So  each  mind  naturally 
selects  and  absorbs  what  is  best  suited  to  its 
peculiar  and  proper  development. 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  follow  a  half  dozen 
men  through  a  book — the  Bible,  for  example. 
The  first  one  goes  reverently  through  it  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,  comes  out  with  texts 
sticking  all  over  him,  and  each  one  pictur- 
ing God  in  his  sublime  sovereignty.  He  says 
the  Bible  is  a  solemn  book ;  is  full  of  solemn 
things.  And  it  was  all  solemnity  to  him — his 
mind  loved  that  part  and  so  absorbed  that. 
He  dwelt  long  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  crea- 
tion. He  stood  long  with  sublime  Moses  upon 
the  Mount,  and  his  mind  drank  in  the  awful 
revelations  of  glory-crowned  Sinai.  Other  pas- 
sages there  were  which  dwelt  upon  the  love 
that  gave  to  Calvary  its  bleeding  victim ;  he 
heard  the  thunder,  saw  the  lightning,  and  felt 
the  rocking  that  rent  the  solemn  graves.  No 
wonder  he  pronounced  the  Bible  a  solemn 
book. 

A  second  takes  it  up,  reads  it  with  equal 
care,  but  with  directly- opposite  impressions. 
He  finds  it  a  marvelous  book,  full  of  strange 
things.  He  will  tell  you  all  about  the  "  flood." 
about  Jonah,  about  Lot's  wife,  about  Sampson, 
how  much  he  could  lift,  how  many  foxes  he 
caught;  about  Daniel  and  the  man  who  ate 
grass  like  an  ox.  And  he  is  as  honest  as  the 
first.  He  has  an  affinity  for  the  marvelous, 
and  he  finds  it  wherever  he  goes,  be  it  in  the 
Bible  or  in  the  almanac. 

To  a  third  the  Bible  is  all  love.  He  hears  a 
father's  tenderness  even  in  the  thunder-tones  of 


Jehovah.  Every  text  is  an  Apollo's  harp  that 
will  sing  only  of  love.  The  Psalms  are  his 
delight,  and  he  goes  through  them  as  one  goes 
through  a  garden  in  the  soft  Summer-time, 
drinking  in  the  sweetness  of  the  breathing  flow- 
ers, and  the  singing  birds,  and  the  laden 
breezes. 

And  so  you  might  exhaust  the  list,  finding 
each  succeeding  man's  view  to  differ  in  some 
particular  from  the  preceding.  One  would  take 
from  it  a  code  of  laws ;  another  a  system  of 
government;  a  third  a  model  for  historians. 

Well,  now,  just  as  men  read  books,  extracting 
that  for  which  they  have  an  affinity,  so  they 
take  from  life  in  the  same  manner.  To  the 
solemn  man  every  thing  is  solemn.  His  som- 
ber aflinities  color  every  thing  the  same  hue, 
just  as  green  glasses  make  every  thing  look 
green.  He  goes  about  with  a  long,  bilious 
Sunday  face,  so  close-fitting  and  angular  that 
a  smile  would  crack  the  skin  in  a  dozen  places. 

"  Seldom  lie  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mock'd  liimself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  lo  smile  at  any  thing." 

One  glance  at  his  solemn  face  tells  the  whole 
story  of  his  life — his  solemn  home,  his  solemn 
wife  and  children,  his  solemn  religion,  and  the 
awfully-solemn  heaven  to  which  he  is  so  sol- 
emnly going;  just  as  one  look  at  the  steeple 
is  sufficient  to  tell  us  that  the  whole  house  is 
set  apart  to  solemn  sermons. 

But  to  his  successor  it  is  entirely  different. 
Amid  the  same  surroundings,  under  the  same 
influences,  he  finds  life  any  thing  but  somber. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  funny  life.  Every  thing  has  a 
ludicrous  side,  and  this  is  the  side  he  always 
sees.  He  penetrates  every  subject  for  fun  as 
determinedly  and  as  successfully  as  the  musketo 
bores  through  skin,  and  muscle,  and  artery  till 
it  finds  the  blood  it  Tcnew  was  there.  And  so 
the  solemn  man  and  the  funny  man  move  up 
and  down  in  life  in  opposite  directions,  just  as 
two  ships  upon  the  sea  pass  each  other — the 
one  going  north,  the  other  south,  get  the  sails 
of  both  filled  by  the  same  breeze. 

Again,  the  man  who  has  affinities  for  love, 
for  kindness  and  benevolence,  finds  just  what 
his  nature  craves.  He  wonders  how  people  can 
call  the  world  cold,  selfish,  heartless.  He  finds 
none  of  this.  Life  is  to  him  one  long  Summer 
day  of  glow  and  brightness,  and  the  geniality 
of  kind  words  and  loving  looks  settles  down 
upon  him  like  a  great  gladness.  The  secret  is 
he  goes  about  like  a  bee,  sucking  the  honey  of 
love  in  the  most  forbidding  places,  even  from 
the  vinegar  of  selfishness. 

To  carry  out  these  principles  and  apply  them 
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in  oar  social  relations  would  be  both  a  pleasing 
and  profitable  task.  A  single  example  must 
suffice.  In  our  influence  upon  each  other's  feel- 
ings, in  modifying  each  other's  action,  they  have 
an  important  bearing.  There  are  those  whom 
we  can  influence,  but  there  are  others  whom 
we  can  not.  Some  are  as  susceptible  to  our 
approaches  as  the  needle  is  to  the  presence  of 
its  magnet,  while  others  are  as  immovable  by 
our  efforts  as  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  would 
be.  And  yet  these  same  individuals  are  easily 
swayed  by  some  one  else.  Here  the  affinity  is 
in  mental  organism;  in  emotional  temperament; 
in  moral  susceptibility;  in  one  or  all  of  these. 

A  manifest  deduction  from  these  facts  would 
be  that  a  man,  like  money,  will  do  the  most 
good  as  he  has  the  greatest  circulation;  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  greatest  number  of 
people  whom  he  may  influence  for  good. 

AN  EAR  AT  THE  PARSONAGE  KEY- 
HOLE. 


BY     LIZZIE     GOULD. 


"QjO  you   did  not  have  the  day  of  quietness 

kJ  you  were  longing  for  this  morning,  after 
all,  Ellen?" 

"No,  indeed.  I  might  have  known  enough 
from  my  daily  experience  not  to  expect  it ;  but 
I  did  so  much  want  the  day  to  myself  that  I 
could  hardly  forbear  expressing  the  wish. 
Why,  you  had  hardly  closed  the  door  before 
the  ever-present  sister  Brown  made  her  appear- 
ance— " 

"  I  can  guess  who  followed  in  her  train.  If 
not  mistaken  I  have  heard  the  incessant  chatter 
of  sister  Blair,  with  now  and  then  a  squeaking 
discord  from  sister  S.,  in  other  words,  chief 
directress  of  the  sewing  society,  nearly  the  en- 
tire day.  I  confess  my  surprise  that  females 
should  venture  out  in  such  a  storm  unless  some 
call  of  humanity  demanded  it." 

"A  love  of  gossip,  Henry,  will  give  many  a 
weak-minded  woman  nerve  to  meet  snow  and 
tempest,  who  at  the  same  time  would  shrink 
back  from  the  wintery  blast  with  a  shudder  if 
called  upon  to  assist  a  suffering  neighbor. 
Those  who  are  first  to  meet  discouragements 
when  seeking  their  own  gratification  are  slow- 
est to  do  so  at  the  bidding  of  duty.  Had  I  or 
any  of  my  family  been  ill  to-day  and  needing 
assistance,  neither  of  these  three  women  would 
have  come  unasked  to  our  relief.  I  doubt 
whether  an  invitation  to  do  so  would  not  have 
been  met  by  some  excuse  about  the  weather. 
You  know  how  it  was  when  I  was  so  ill  last 
Summer  and  sufi"ering  day  after  day  with  that 


terrible  fever.  None  of  them  showed  their 
faces  at  the  door  till  I  was  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  entertain  them.  If  it  had  n't  been  for 
the  blacksmith's  good  little  wife  we  might  all 
have  suffered  here  among  strangers." 

"  I  recollect  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  any  one 
to  watch  by  you  a  single  night.  Sister  Brown 
was  so  afraid  of  the  fever  that  she  kept  a 
linsey-woolsey  blanket  perfumed  with  camphor 
hung  over  the  door  separating  her  apartments 
from  ours;  her  great  grandmother  had  once  kept 
the  small-pox  out  of  her  house  in  the  same 
way." 

"  What  a  pity  some  of  her  great  grandchil- 
dren would  n't  become  mortally  infected  with 
it!" 

"  The  first  time  I  met  sister  Bruce  was  at 
the  time  to  which  you  refer,  but  if  ever  the 
kindness  of  a  fellow-creature  brought  sunshine 
to  my  heart  it  was  then.  You  had  been  for 
three  days  too  sick  to  notice  me.  The  doctor 
gave  little  hope  of  your  recovery,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  constantly  crying  for  your  attention. 
I  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  quiet  them  and 
invent  some  kind  of  cookery  they  would  relish, 
and,  completely  dispirited,  I  kneeled  down  beside 
your  bed  and  implored  Heaven  to  come  to  my 
relief.  Before  I  had  risen  from  my  knees  a 
soft  step  beside  me  arrested  my  attention,  and 
as  my  eyes  met  those  of  the  woman  who  was 
bending  over  me,  I  felt  that  through  some  un- 
known friend  my  prayer  was  about  to  be 
answered.  'I  did  n't  know  till  an  hour  ago 
that  your  wife  was  ill,  but  perhaps  I  can  do 
something  yet  to  save  her,'  was  her  only  intro- 
duction. Her  gentleness  soon  won  the  little 
ones  to  her,  and  I  saw  the  big  tears  roll  down 
her  cheeks  as  she  pressed  them  to  her  bosom  and 
told  them  mamma  would  soon  be  well  again. 
Often  during  your  hallucinations  you  would  call 
her  your  guardian  angel." 

"  I  often  feel  like  calling  her  so  now.  Come 
whenever  she  will,  her  face  brings  with  it  sun- 
shin*.  I  have  not  much  recollection  what  she 
did  at  that  time;  I  only  know  that  when  I 
first  became  conscious  of  passing  events  she  sat 
bathing  my  temples  with  the  baby  in  her  arms 
and  Ruth  clinging  to  her  neck  from  behind. 
She  came  after  that  a  dozen  times  or  more  every 
day  till  I  was  able  to  be  about,  ahvays  bringing 
enough  from  day  to  day  from  her  own  larder 
to  keep  ours  well  supplied.  I  often  wonder 
how  she  contrived  to  do  so  much  for  us." 

"She  keeps  no  help,  does  she?" 

"  None  at  all,  and  her  family  is  large  and  her 
children  still  young.  Did  n't  she  relieve  you  a 
great  deal  nights?" 

"0,  yea;   we  watched   with   you   alternately 
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for  nearly  four  weoka.  She  would  come  over 
after  putting  her  children  asleep  and  stay  till 
time  for  them  to  awaken  in  the  morning,  and 
during  the  live-long  night  would  bend  over  you 
and  watch  your  every  word  and  motion  with 
an  anxiety  that  seemed  to  know  no  weariness. 
Your  mother  could  n't  have  done  more  for  you, 
Ellen,  and,  indeed,  I  almost  forgot  sometimes 
that  we  were  so  far  away  from  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  our  support  in  trouble." 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  our  washing, 
Henry?  She  took  it  all  to  her  own  washer- 
woman, and  when  I  went  to  settle  with  the 
poor  laundress  I  found  I  was  owing  her  noth- 
ing.    I  insisted  on  rewarding  her. 

"'Indade,  ma'am,'  she  replied,  'and  it  's  all 
right.  Mrs.  Bruce  is  the  woman  that  '11  never 
let  the  like  of  ye  suffer,  and  when  she  brings 
your  darlints  a  bit  of  bread  she  is  n't  the 
woman  that  '11  turn  round  and  ask  ye  for  the 
pay,  ma'am.  There  's  some  folks  that  talks  a 
great  deal  about  charity,  but  ye  '11  find  that 
when  she  talks  about  it  she  does  it  with  her 
two  hands  full.' 

"  I  did  n't  question  the  poor  creature's  asser- 
tion." 

"And  found  it  practically  true,  have  n't 
you?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  As  a  neighbor  and  a  friend 
she  is  worth  any  dozen,  yes,  thousand  of  the 
class  I  have  been  entertaining  to-day." 

"  Yet  some  of  her  sisters  in  the  Church  often 
speak  lightly  of  her.  I  have  heard  sister  S. 
say  a  number  of  times  that  she  was  only  a 
nominal  member,  and  never  did  any  thing  to 
promote  its  vital  interests." 

"  0,  that 's  nothing  for  her  to  say  of  any  one 
that  does  n't  fall  in  with  all  her  plans  and  try 
to  ape  her  ideas  and  notions  in  regard  to 
Church  and  charitable  matters.  Only  to-day 
in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Bruce  she  said  she 
could  never  ascertain  that  she  took  any  inter- 
est in  the  sufferings  of  her  fellow-creatures  or 
did  any  good  in  the  Church,  and  she  did  believe 
that  every  spark  of  vital  piety  had  died  met 
of  her  heart.  She  asked  me  if  you  had  ever 
talked  with  her  about  her  spiritual  condition, 
and  suggested  that  perhaps  some  pastoral  coun- 
sel might  benefit  her." 

"What  reply  did  you  make?  I  do  n't  recol- 
lect that  I  ever  have  conversed  with  sister 
Bruce  about  her  soul,  or  what  she  was  doing  to 
save  it.  The  truth  is,  I  have  so  sensibly  felt 
her  influence  to  be  that  of  a  true-hearted,  earn- 
est, Christian  woman  that  I  have  thought  it 
would  seem  an  idle  form  to  do  so." 

"That  is  just  what  I  told  her;  that  there 
were  cases  where   a  pastor  could  tell  without 


any  inquiries  whether  individual  members  of 
his  charge  were  the  true  disciples  of  Christ  or 
not,  while  others  kept  their  religion  so  hidden 
it  must  be  sought  after  if  ever  found.  I  told 
her  that  whatever  view  others  might  entertain 
of  Mrs.  Bruce's  worth,  she  had  proven  herself 
one  of  the  best  and  truest  friends  we  had  found 
in  the  course  of  our  itinerancy." 

"Good!  did  you  succeed  in  silencing  her?" 

"Silence  her!  did  you  ever  try  to  quiet  the 
wind?  She  only  launched  off  on  her  old  hobby, 
the  sewing  society.  She  was  impressed  that 
every  Christian  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
this  noble  auxiliary  of  the  Church,  which  was 
doing  so  much  to  rescue  the  poor  outcasts  of 
the  neighborhood  from  suffering  and  disgrace. 
She  had  often  urged  Mrs.  Bruce  to  become  a 
member  and  open  her  home  as  a  regular  place 
of  meeting,  but  she  still  withstood  all  solicita- 
tions." 

"  She  intended  it  as  a  gentle  hint  for  you, 
didn't  she?" 

"  Of  course,  but  without  discovering  to  her 
that  I  fathomed  her  object,  I  merely,  replied 
that  I  supposed  Mrs.  Bruce  had  the  same 
reasons  for  not  being  a  practical  advocate  of 
sewing  societies  that  I  had.  We  each  had  a 
husband  and  children,  and,  not  being  able  to 
hire  them  taken  care  of,  it  became  our  duty  to 
look  after  them  ourselves.  On  that  ground, 
she  said,  she  might  excuse  herself  from  attend- 
ing to  the  social  interests  of  the  Church." 

"She  has  no  children,  has  she?" 

"No  children!  you  wouldn't  need  to  count 
them  twice  to  reach  a  dozen ;  but  she  is  all  the 
same  as  though  she  had  none,  and  they  are  all 
the  same  as  if  they  had  no  mother." 

"There  are  no  children  of  that  name  in  Sab- 
bath school." 

"  Certainly  not,  she  is  too  much  engaged  sav- 
ing others  from  crime  and  misery  to  exert  any 
charity  at  home.  Do  you  remember  those  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  that  used  to  be  about  our 
gate  so  much  last  Summer  watching  for  chances 
to  steal  fruit  from  the  garden,  and  how.  you 
caught  one  of  them  with  his  pockets  full  of 
plums?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  never  shall  forget,  when  I 
threatened  to  take  him  home  and  tell  his 
mother,  with  how  much  self-complacency  he 
looked  up  in  my  face  and  said,  '  I  guess  you  '11 
go  till  you  get  tired  out  afore  you  '11  find  her 
to  hum.' " 

"Those  were  her  daughters  sitting  back  in 
the  congregation  Sunday  evening  whispering 
and  tittering  during  the  entire  service.  It  's 
not  the  first  time  you  have  been  obliged  to  re- 
prove them  for  the  same  display  of  irreverence." 
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"I  have  called  there  a  number  of  times  in  my 
pastoral  round,  but  I  have  invariably  found  the 
door  locked,  and  all  signs  indicating  not  at 
home." 

"  I  have  been  there  but  once,  but  if  her  home 
usually  presents  such  an  untidy,  comfortless 
appearance,  I  do  n't  wonder  that  both  mother 
and  children  have  no  fondness  for  it,  and  choose 
the  street  in  preference." 

"If  industrious  and  tidy,  perhaps  she  might 
do  all  she  professes  to  for  the  Church,  and  yet 
make  her  home  a  pleasant  spot.  I  have  always 
felt  like  encouraging  societies  of  this  kind.  They 
seem  to  open  a  field  of  usefulness  in  the  Church 
for  many  who  would  be  industrious,  if  they  had 
any  thing  to  do,  and  they  often  result  in  ma- 
terial benefit." 

"I  am  no  disbeliever,  so  I  can't  be  converted, 
Henry,  Many  can  be  useful  in  this  way,  but 
all  can  not.  A  woman's  first  duty  is  to  her 
own  family,  and  she  can  in  no  wise  neglect  this 
without  foregoing  her  highest  usefulness,  and 
defeating  the  good  she  would  do  elsewhere.  I 
honor  Mrs.  Bruce  in  her  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band and  children.  She  is  training  her  little 
ones  as  she  ought,  and  they  will  yet  rise  and 
pronounce  her  blessed.  Her  whole  family  are 
constant  attendants  at  church  and  Sabbath 
school.  I  venture  her  present  and  future  influ- 
ence in  the  cause  of  our  Master  would  measure 
well  with  that  of  sister  S.  and  all  her  crew. 
Her  charities,  though  unostentatious,  are  always 
timely.  She  knows  when  and  where  to  give, 
and  I  doubt  not  if  we  could  know  how  much 
she  bestows  upon  the  needy,  even  in  a  single 
year,  it  would  equal  half  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  sewing  society.  As  a  single  recipient,  I 
should  bring  a  large  item  in  her  favor.  It  's 
many  a  fresh  loaf  of  bread  and  pail  of  milk  she 
has  sent  me.  Only  yesterday,  when  those  gen- 
tlemen accompanied  you  to  dinner,  from  the 
temperance  meeting,  I  stood  in  the  kitchen  con- 
triving what  I  could  get  that  would  make  a 
sufficient  meal  for  so  many,  when  who  should 
come  in  the  back  door  but  little  Willie  Bruce, 
with  a  nice  roll  of  butter,  some  sausage,  and  a 
pudding  already  baked!  I  do  n't  know  how  she 
knew  I  needed  them." 

"I  wondered  where  so  good  a  dinner  came 
from;  but  not  wishing  to  betray  our  poverty,  I 
asked  no  questions.  I  forgot  to  inquire  about 
it  after  our  guests  were  gone," 

"  It 's  not  the  first  good  dinner  from  the  same 
source.  Yet  she  never  seems  to  notice  that  we 
have  any  lack,  and  is  n't  forever  asking  unpleas- 
ant questions  about  what  we  most  need  to  keep 
the  union  between  soul  and  body  in  an  undis- 
turbed  state,  just   as   if  we   were   the   common 


objects  of  public  beneficence.  You  do  n't  know 
how  tired  I  become  of  that  Pharisaical  charity 
which  takes  pleasure  in  prying  into  one's  flour 
barrel  and  closets,  and  saying,  '  Be  ye  filled,'  " 

"We  must  expect  such  annoyances,  Ellen;  if 
we  have  enough  to  eat  and  keep  us  from  freez- 
ing, it  will  come  mostly  through  private  aid." 

"I  know,  but  there  is  a  way  to  bestow  it 
without  wounding  our  feelings  of  delicacy  on 
this  point;  but  after  all  I  can't  see  why  we  are 
not  entitled  to  a  support.  Your  salary  is  suffi- 
ciently small  to  meet  our  expenses;  yet,  if  we 
could  calculate  upon  receiving  it,  I  could,  by 
economy,  save  a  sufficient  amount  to  replenish 
your  library  in  the  Spring,  without  the  aid  of 
donations  from  any  source," 

"I  have  a  presentiment  that  we  will  be  poorly 
paid.  Brother  Wilson,  who  traveled  here  last 
year,  told  me  some  of  the  most  able  members 
gave  but  five  dollars,  and  that  was  counted  in 
at  the  yearly  donation," 

"I  am  not  surprised,  though  I  have  not  felt 
like  passing  hasty  judgment.  By  the  way,  sis- 
ter Blair's  errand  here  to-day  was  to  give  us 
some  counsel  on  this  subject.  The  Church  have 
concluded  to  pay  us  a  charitable  visit  next  week, 
and  she  is  to  be  mistress  of  ceremonies.  She 
gave  me  hints  and  cautions  innumerable,  as  to 
what  we  should  do  and  say  in  the  mean  time, 
so  as  to  secure  a  large  attendance.  She  says 
'  we  can  calculate  upon  receiving  many  valuable 
presents,  as  they  always  delight  in  bestowing 
testimonials  of  their  affection  upon  their  minis- 
ter and  his  family.'  From  the  survey  her  op- 
tical organs  were  constantly  taking  of  my  cra- 
nium, I  concluded  one  of  those  testimonials  was 
coming  in  the  shape  of  a  new  bonnet  for  my- 
self; and  now  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  'm  going  to 
do  to  avoid  receiving  it,  I  know  I  can  never 
wear  a  hat  patterned  after  her  fantastic  taste, 
and  I  should  feel  delicate  about  refusing  it, 
unless  I  already  had  one;  so  I  shall  brush  up 
my  old  velvet,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  little  new 
trimming,  make  it  look  as  nice  as  possible,  and 
then  wear  it  to  church  next  Sunday,  If  she 
ventures  after  this  to  oflfer  me  one,  I  can  decline 
the  gift  on  the  ground  that  I  am  already  well 
supplied,  or  can  turn  it  over  to  some  less  for- 
tunate neighbor." 

"  You  've  worn  that  old  hat  ever  since  we 
were  married,  and  I  get  tired  of  seeing  it." 

"Not  so  tired  as  you  would  seeing  me  wear 
a  blue  silk,  with  red  strings  and  yellow  plume." 

"How  do  you  know  it  would  be  after  that 
sort?" 

"Know!  a  milliner's  own  head  costame  is  all 
the  show-case  she  needs.  I  have  always  felt 
particular  what  kind  of  a  hat   I   wore,  and  .so 
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long  as  I  am  a  minister's  wife,  and  center  of 
all  eyes,  and  subject  of  all  criticism  among  my 
own  sex  in  our  congregation,  I  beg  leave  to 
wear  nothing  that  would  wound  my  own  sense 
of  propriety,  or  encourage  bad  taste  in  others. 
I  do  n't  know  why  my  rights  in  this  respect 
are  not  as  sacred  as  those  of  the  most  obscure 
female." 

"  So  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  and  I  confess 
I  honor  your  independence.  I  could  never  do 
justice  to  the  simplest  text  in  the  Bible,  if  you 
sat  under  my  eyes  every  Sabbath,  dressed  as 
oddly  as  sister  Blair  and  her  maiden  cousins." 

"But  laying  donation  matters  aside,  Henry,  I 
do  wish  I  could  contrive  some  way  to  rid  myself 
of  these  daily  visitors  without  hindering  our  use- 
fulness by  so  doing.  You  have  no  idea  what  a 
bore  they  are  to  me." 

"I  thought  you  were  fond  of  society." 

"So  I  am  of  good  society,  I  positively  hunger 
for  it  sometimes;  but  they  have  no  power  to 
satisfy  my  appetite  in  that  direction.  They  are 
sufficiently  exacting  with  you,  without  making 
so  many  encroachments  upon  my  time.  They 
expect  all  your  pulpit  labors  to  be  excellent, 
you  must  attend  all  the  social  means  of  grace, 
lecture  wherever  and  whenever  called  upon, 
visit  the  sick  and  the  dying,  and — " 

"That's  all  right,  Ellen;  from  the  hour  of 
my  self-dedication  to  my  high  calling,  I  have 
not  felt  like  withdrawing  any  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice. I  am  a  servant  to  the  Church  of  my  choice, 
and  any  part  of  it  where  I  am  sent  to  labor, 
and  I  had  rather  do  too  much  than  too  little  for 
ray  Master.  When  called  to  give  an  account  of 
my  stewardship,  I  would  show  many  and  full 
sheaves  as  the  fruit  of  my  labor." 

"  Do  n't  understand  me  as  having  lost  sympa- 
thy with  the  duties  of  your  sacred  vocation.  A 
wish  to  promote  your  highest  usefulness,  by  re- 
lieving you  of  all  family  cares  and  annoyances, 
prompted  me  to  express  the  impatience  I  did 
with  the  exactions  made  upon  me  and  mine. 
They  hire  you  and  not  me,  and  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  I  need  the  same  opportunity  to  regulate 
my  home,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  my  fam- 
ily, as  do  other  wives  and  mothers.  I  know, 
without  asking  it,  that  slovenliness,  and  want  of 
attention  on  my  part  to  these  things,  would  seri- 
ously dampen  your  zeal  for  doing  good.  Very 
soon  after  we  came  here,  I  took  occasion  to  lock  the 
door  opening  from  the  hall  into  Mrs.  Brown's 
apartments.  Y^ou  know  the  arrangement  was, 
that  we  were  to  have  exclusive  right  to  the  hall, 
so  there  was  no  impropriety  in  my  securing  this 
door  and  retaining  the  key.  I  meant  she  should 
infer  from  this  that  I  considered  our  two  fami- 
lies as  by  no  means  one  and  the  same  thing." 


"Did  she  heed  the  intimation?" 

"0,  not  at  all.  Y^'ct  it  gives  me  infinite  sat- 
isfaction to  see  her  come  in  the  same  door  as  our 
other  neighbors.  She  goes  from  garret  to  cel- 
lar, with  as  much  freedom  as  I  do,  and  seems 
to  think  her  right  to  a  supervision  of  the  estab- 
lishment is  all  the  same  as  though  she  had 
rented  it  for  our  use.  She  would  make  you 
many  a  visit,  if  I  did  not  prevent  it.  I  have 
told  her  plainly  a  number  of  times,  that  your 
study  was  a  sanctum  I  never  permitted  even  the 
children  to  enter  without  your  request." 

"  After  all,  she  is  an  ignorant  woman.  I  think 
she  means  well." 

"She  is  more  unendurable  for  being  ignorant. 
If  she  took  an  intelligent  view  of  our  position, 
and  when  she  came  to  see  us,  came  actuated  by 
the  motives  that  should  inspire  all  intercourse 
between  a  pastor  and  his  people,  namely,  a  de- 
sire to  do  and  to  get  good,  she  would  always  meet 
with  a  welcome.  As  it  is,  I  feel  like  ofTendincr 
her,  rather  than  prostituting  to  her  uses  all  the 
many  hours  I  might  devote  to  intellectual  and 
religious  purposes.  I  almost  forget  sometimes 
that  I  have  a  mind  to  nourish  and  a  soul  to  fit 
for  immortality." 

"Y^ou  read  a  great  deal  last  year,  and  was 
often  a  great  assistance  to  me,  by  giving  me  a 
synopsis  of  what  you  read.  I  was  thus  enabled 
to  save  the  time  I  would  devote  to  its  perusal 
for  other  purposes;  and  I  always  found  you 
ready  for  a  little  recreation,  as  company  for  me 
on  my  pastoral  rounds,  and  I  well  remember 
many  a  pleasant  ride  with  you  and  the  children 
over  the  hills  of  R..,  when  I  always  returned  to 
my  books  with  fresh  thoughts  and  a  warmer 
heart.  Some  of  my  best  sermons  drew  their 
inspiration  from  these  hours  of  quiet  leisure.'' 

"  I  was  differently  circumstanced  then,  the 
people  respected  my  rights ;  now  I  often  do  not 
find  an  hour  during  the  week  that  I  can  call 
my  own.  I  often  wish  that  those  pleasant  sea- 
sons might  return,  but  till  the  moving  pillar  of 
cloud  leads  our  destiny  in  some  other  direction, 
we  need  not  expect  it." 

"  Well,  let  us  be  patient  under  all  our  dis- 
couragements, and  look  to  the  bright  hereafter 
for  our  reward.  We  are  not  toiling  for  an 
earthly  inheritance,  but  a  heavenly.  We  may 
be  able,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
to  gather  even  from  this  rough  and  stony  field 
many  a  bright  gem  with  which  to  set  our  crowns 
of  glory.  Even  one  soul  saved  by  our  efforts, 
will  add  to  the  value  of  our  heavenly  treasures, 
far  more  than  the  acquisition  of  a  thousand 
worlds.  Poor  and  unappreciated,  we  may  travel 
our  way  to  the  grave,  but  the  time  is  short,  and 
the  blessedness  of  eternity  is  but  just  ahead." 
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ONE  YEAR  AGO. 


BY    JENNIE     L.     EQQLESTON. 


How  changed  is  every  thing,  dear  James,  since  when  you 

went  away! 
That  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  morn,  one  year  ago  to-day; 
The  drum  and  fife  were  sounding  loud,  and  every  thing 

was  gay. 

But  ah!  my  heart  was  very  sad,  all  joy  seemed  false  to 

me; 
The  troops  in  brilliant  uniform,  a  mocking  pageantry. 
For  who  of  all  those  hearts  could  tell  what  was  the  end 

to  be? 

I  did  not  think  of  duty,  't  was  an  idle  sound  to  me; 

What  were  the  rights  of  thousands  who  were  struggling 
to  be  free  ? 

I  would  not  hear  of  wrongs  for  which  I  had  no  sym- 
pathy. 

What  was  a  mighty   nation,  with  torn  and  bleeding 

heart. 
To  my  own  poor  little  world,  of  which  you  were  the 

largest  part? 
I  said  those  bitter  words,  you  know,  and  how  they  made 

you  start! 

I  wished,  in  my  wild  agony,  some  friendly  cannon-ball 
Would  take  away  your  good  right  hand — I  wished  it — 

that  was  all. 
And  then  for  you  no  more  would  come  our  bleeding 

country's  call. 

And  thus  my  sinful  heart,  dear  James,  when  you  had 

gone  away. 
Was  cherishing  those  bitter  thoughts,  while  every  one 

would  say — 
How  quietly  she  bears  it,  she  is  even  growing  gay! 

The  world  saw  not  the  rankling  wound  which  would 

not  let  me  rest; 
It  knew  not  of  the  blighting  grief  I  bore  within  my 

breast — 
The  heart  may  slowly  fester,  while  the  tongue  will  ever 

jest. 

But  when  I  read  of  battles,  and  your  dear  name  met 

my  eye, 
While  they  spoke  of  daring  valor,  then  my  heart  beat 

proud  and  high; 
My  sad  pain  was  eased  a  moment,  I  forgot  that  you 

could  die. 

And  again  to-day  you  're  with  me,  0  how  I  've  longed 

for  this, 
To  clasp  your  hand  once  more,  and  feel  your  tender, 

loving  kiss ! 
I  've  thought  there  was  not  on  the  earth  so  pure  a  cup 

of  bliss. 

But  half  the  joy  is  gone,  dear  James,  to  see  your  hag- 
gard brow, 

And  know  the  bitter,  blighting  grief  that  has  come 
o'er  you  now; 

'T  would  easier  be  for  you  to  die,  than  thus  your  soul 
to  bow. 

My  wicked  wish  came  almost  true,  but  now  I  have  you 
back — 


The  pain  so  hard  to  bear,  and  you  so  restless  of  its 

rack, 
I  wish  that  you  were  well  again,  and  in  the  soldier's 

track. 

I  'd  gladly  give  you  back  to  war.     I  know  that  you 

were  right ; 
That  when  your  country  called  for  help,  you  should  go 

forth  and  fight ; 
Our   nation   needed   strong   young   arms  to  keep  her 

honor  bright. 

And  I  can  feel  for  others  now,  whose  hearts  are  wrung 

with  woe, 
Far  deeper  than  the  bitterest  grief  that  mine  can  ever 

know. 
0,  would  I  could  recall  the  words  I  said  a  year  ago! 


THE  SLEEPEB. 


BT    MKS.    SARAH    GOULD. 


Close  to  thy  heart,  mother. 
Press  her,  thy  treasure; 

0,  depths  of  mother-love. 
Where  find  the  measure  ! 

Close  to  thy  heart,  mother, 
Aching  and  bleeding, 

Press  the  sweet  sleeper, 
Thy  tears  all  unheeding. 

Press  the  last  kiss,  mother, 

On  this  cold  face, 
Ere  in  the  heart's  depths 

She  only  hath  place. 

Press  to  thy  heart,  mother, 

Closer — and  then 
Thy  dear  baby  Nellie 

Thou  'It  press  not  again. 

This  one  hath  gone,  mother. 
To  join  that  one  other. 

The  one  thou  hast  wept  for, 
The  lost  baby  brother. 

And  when  thy  turn  comes. 
To  yield  up  the  mortal. 

Thou  'It  find  thy  lost  jewels, 
Within  yonder  portal. 


MABY-DEAD. 


M.S.    WHEELEB, 


Quietly  rest,  in  thy  little  grave  lying, 

'Neath  the  white  roses  that  bloom  o'er  thy  head ; 

Sadly  the  willow  in  silence  is  sighing 
Over  the  early,  the  beautiful  dead. 

We  say  thou  art  dead,  but  thou  only  art  sleeping, 
And  sweet  be  thy  slumber  beneath  the  cold  sod ; 

And  though  our  lone  hearts  seek  relief  in  our  weeping, 
We  know  thy  pure  spirit  is  resting  with  God. 

Within  the  fold,  by  the  Good  Shepherd  tended. 
Led  by  his  hand,  in  the  green  pastures  fed. 

No  more  to  thirst,  for  beside  the  still  waters 
Linger  the  little  lambs  whom  we  call  dead. 
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Y  DEAR 


NUMBER   IX. 

COURTSHIP. 

— ,  Your  letter  did  not  surprise 


me,  but  it  delighted  me  by  its  tone  of  implicit 
confidence  in  your  parents,  and  by  the  combined 
delicacy  and  good  sense  with  which  you  state 
your  views  and  feelings.  Much  as  I  love  you, 
nay,  because  of  my  deep  affection  for  you,  I 
hesitate  how  to  counsel  you,  and  almost  shrink 
from  the  task  now  that  it  confronts  me,  for  I 
remember  that  the  present  and  the  future,  the 
temporal  and  probably  the  eternal  welfare  of 
my  beloved  child  may  hang  upon  the  utterances 
of  my  pen.  How  keenly  do  I  now  feel  the  vast 
superiority  of  personal  and  oral  intercourse  over 
epistolary !  But  as  we  can  not  now  speak  face 
to  face,  I  will  all  the  more  endeavor  to  counsel 
you  with  wisdom  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 

I  deeply  regret  that  it  was  necessary  so  long 
to  delay  a  full  and  explicit  answer  to  your  let- 
ter, for  I  can  well  understand  your  anxiety,  and 
the  perplexities  of  your  position,  pending  my 
reply.  You  have  borne  the  suspense  in  a  truly- 
noble  and  Christian  spirit,  and  my  regret  has 
been  relieved  by  the  heart-felt  assurance  that 
you  would  rightly  divine  the  reason  of  my  pro- 
tracted silence,  and  not  attribute  it  to  any  lack 
of  interest  in  the  subject  you  have  referred  to 
me.  I  am  glad  at  length  to  relieve  your  mind. 
I   have   no   objection   to   your   closer   intimacy 

with  Mr.  .     From  all  that  I  have  learned 

respecting  him — and  I  have  instituted  inquiries, 
as  was  my  duty,  in  other  quarters  than  those 
to  which  he  so  frankly  referred  me — I  not  only 
can  interpose  no  objection,  but  am  heartily  glad 
that  one  so  worthy  has  aspired  to  your  love. 
The  elements  of  his  character  are  good,  and  he 
has  established  a  reputation  for  honesty,  indus- 
try, manly  piety,  and  a  happy  temper,  that  few 
of  his  years  have  attained  to.  To  the  increased 
development  of  these  excellent  traits  you  may 
largely  contribute  by  your  influence  over  him 
from  the  day  that  j^ou  acknowledge  a  reciproc- 
ity of  affection.  I  like  especially  the  frankness 
with  which  he  has  explained  to  you  and  to  me 
his  circumstances,  prospects,  and  views,  and  the 
candor  with  which  he  has  told  you  what  he 
does  not  purpose  as  well  as  what  he  does ;  what 
are  the  limits  of  his  plans  and  his  ability  as 
well  as  what  he  expects  to  accomplish  immedi- 
ately and  remotely.  In  this  he  has  not  only 
shown  a  manly  honesty  and  rectitude  of  prin- 
ciple, but  has  paid  a  compliment  to  your  good 
sense  which  to  you  must  be  pleasing  and  to  me 
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is  gratifying.     Let  it   be  yours,  my   dear , 

to  reciprocate  and  to  foster,  in  every  proper 
way,  the  spirit  of  honorable  candor  in  which  he 
has  approached  you.  A  man  who  deals  thus 
frankly  with  the  woman  of  his  choice,  is  a  hund- 
red-fold more  entitled  to  her  heart's  trust  than 
he  who  seeks  to  entangle  her  into  an  engage- 
ment by  exaggerating  his  ability  to  support  her 
and  concealing  the  sterner  realities  of  the  future 
from  her.  The  honorable  and  sincere  lover  will 
never  act  upon  the  principle — 

"  What  would  offend  the  eye  in  a  good  picture. 
The  painter  casts  discreetly  into  shade." 

It  is  infinitely  better  that  at  the  outset  each 
should  know  the  worst  of  the  other,  so  that 
with  freer  acquaintance  may  come  increased  con- 
fidence and  love. 

Having  thus  disabused  your  mind  of  any 
fears  that  my  cordial  sanction  would  be  with- 
held from  your  further  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
,  let  me  give  you  such  counsels  at  this  cri- 
sis of  your  life  as  a  sincere  parental  afifection 
suggests  and  that  observation  tells  me  will  be 
of  service  to  you. 

Make  no  positive  engagement  for  the  present. 
Much  reason  as  I  have  to  admire  and  to  repose 

the  fullest  confidence  in  Mr.  ,  I  can  not  be 

blind  to  the  fact  that  your  acquaintance  with 
each  other  has  been  brief  and  comparatively 
slight.  Each  may  be  very  amiable  and  estima- 
ble, and  yet  each  may  be  an  unfit  life-compan- 
ion for  the  other.  If  such  a  disqualification  ex- 
ists mutually  or  on  the  part  of  either,  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  may  reveal  it,  and  it  had 
better  be  discovered  before  than  after  a  formal 
engagement  has  been  entered  into.  There  will 
be  less  hesitation  about  acting  on  such  discov- 
ery if  the  way  of  retreat  is  not  barred  by  an 
avowed  engagement.  Some  gentlemen  who  have 
the  mosU  honorable  intentions  have  mistaken 
views  of  what  true  honor  is,  and  in  such  cir- 
cumstances would  be  very  apt  to  reason  thus: 
"  I  am  disappointed  in  some  important  elements 
of  her  character,  and  already  perceive  that  there 
is  not  that  oneness  of  sentiment  between  us 
that  I  supposed  and  hoped.  But  our  mutual 
engagement  is  avowed.  I  can  not  honorably 
recede,  and  must  make  the  best  of  it."  You 
will  readily  understand  that  to  "make  the  best" 
of  such  a  state  of  things  is  impossible ;  and  that 
such  happiness  as  married  life  ought  to  yield 
would  elude  the  pursuit  of  any  two  persons  thus 
circumstanced.  If  an  engagement  had  not  been 
formally  entered  into,  there  would  have  been 
little  temptation  to  press  matters  to  a  marriage 
that  either  was  conscious  or  even  apprehensive 
would  be  without  unity.     Let  it  be  understood 
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between  you  that  for  at  least  three  months, 
while  you  associate  more  frequently  and  with 
somewhat  less  reserve  than  you  have  hitherto 
done,  nothing  more  serious  than  friendly  ac- 
quaintance shall  necessarily  result,  and  that  either 
shall  then,  without  offense  to  the  other,  decline 
an  affianced  relation.  I  can  not  help  thinking 
that  were  such  a  course  more  generally  pursued 
by  young  people,  many  an  unhappy  marriage 
would  be  avoided. 

At  the  same  time  I  judge  it  highly  probable 
that  your  destiny  is  to  be  blended  with  that  of 

Mr, ;  that  sooner  or  later  he  will  offer  and 

you  will  accept  a  formal  proposal  of  marriage. 
Even  were  you  not  both  as  young  as  you  are,  I 
should  advise  you  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  take  the 
next  step.  In  my  judgment  the  instances  are 
rare  in  which  courtship  can  be  dispensed  with. 
When  strangers  marry,  the  chances  for  happiness 
are  small  indeed.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  pleasures  and  the  sweet  emotions  inci- 
dent to  courtship,  and  too  little  of  its  uses.  It 
is  a  discipline,  a  schooling  for  married  life,  mold- 
ing the  hearts  of  both  into  that  mystic  union 
which,  in  marriage  is  the  bond  of  perfectness,  fos- 
tering and  sanctioning  tender  confidences,  reveal- 
ing and  modifying  the  minuter  traits  of  charac- 
ter, so  that  unity  of  soul  shall  grow  and  mature, 
and  the  neck  of  each  be  prepared  to  bear  the 
yoke  that  they  must  for  a  lifetime  carry  to- 
gether. 

With  respect  to  your  bearing  toward  Mr. 

when  you  have  formally  accepted  him  as  your 
suitor,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  you  more  than 
general  counsels.  Your  first  care  must  be  to  ac- 
quaint yourself  thoroughly  with  the  less  appar- 
ent traits  of  his  character,  and  especially  with 
the  measure  of  his  sensibility,  which  latter  must 
be  to  a  great  degree  the  regulator  of  your  own 
deportment  toward  him.  From  the  tone  of  his 
letter  to  me,  and  from  what  is  said  of  him  by 
those  who  know  him  intimately,  I  judge  him  to 
be  of  a  confiding,  sympathetic,  generous  nature, 
and  like  all  such  men  exceedingly  sensitive. 
But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  your  relation  to 
him  will  make  it  your  duty  to  generously  recip- 
rocate his  confidence,  and  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  might  tend  to  chill  the  warmth  of  his  affec- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  my  dear is  ca- 
pable of  the  heartless  vanity  and  cruelty  of 
which  some  young  women  are  guilty  during  the 
time  of  their  engagement.  If  a  man  possesses  a 
woman's  love  and  is  worthy  of  it,  it  is  neither 
wise  nor  safe  for  her  to  sport  with  his  affections. 
If  unhappily  any  misunderstanding   should   at 

any  time  arise  between  you  and  Mr. ,  do  not 

let  a  false  pride  prevent  you  from  promptly  aid- 
ing in  removing  it.     If  he  is  worthy  of  your 


love,  he  is  worthy  also  of  your  fullest  candor  and 
trust.  Be  as  ready  to  give  as  to  ask  explana- 
tions that  may  be  needful  or  seem  desirable. 
Some  people  make  light  of  "lovers'  quarrels." 
I  would  not  have  you  fall  into  that  error.  True 
love,  though  strong  and  enduring  if  wisely  fos- 
tered and  cultivated,  is,  nevertheless,  a  plant  of 
rare  delicacy  and  sensitiveness,  that  can  be  killed 
by  repeated  changes  of  temperature — by  a  series 
of  sudden  chills  as  surely  as  by  a  tornado.  As 
you  value  your  mutual  happiness  avoid  lovers' 
quarrels.  Be  as  ready  to  yield  as  to  exact  those 
small  concessions  which  prevent  disputation  and 
promote  mutual  kindness  and  affability.  Do  not 
yourself  be  quick  to  take  umbrage.     You  can 

not  suppose  that  Mr. would  intentionally 

grieve  or  offend  you.  The  moment  you  can  sup- 
pose that  of  him,  true  confidence  has  ceased,  and 
you  had  better  thenceforward  walk  in  separate 
paths.  But  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  and, 
therefore,  it  involves  no  sacrifice  of  womanly  re- 
serve, dignity,  or  independence  on  your  part  to 
assume  the  absence  of  all  intention  to  offend  and 
to  be  first,  if  need  be,  to  brush  away  every  ob- 
stacle to  the  most  perfect  mutual  good  "under- 
standing. Especially  from  the  hour  of  your  be- 
trothal avoid  every  thing  like  flirtation  or  undue 
familiarity  with  other  gentlemen.  I  can  not 
conceive  how  an  honorable  and  trustful  suitor 
can  be  more  keenly  and  deeply  wounded  than  by 
sucb  forgetfulness  or  non -appreciation  on  the 
part  of  his  betrothed  of  the  relationship  she  sus- 
tains toward  him.  But  I  need  not  say  more  on 
this  point  to  you. 

Nor,  indeed,  need  I  much  further  counsel  you 
on  the  general  subject  of  this  letter.     When  you 

have  given  Mr. your  deliberate  promise  to 

become  his  wife,  it  will  be  alike  your  duty  and 
your  pleasure  to  cultivate  esteem  and  love  for 
him  in  your  heart,  and  to  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  thought  that  your  future  destiny  is  to 
be  inseparably  linked  with  his.  In  your  inter- 
course with  him  you  will  regard  him  as  your  af- 
fianced husband,  nor  conceal  wholly  from  him 
the  love  you  bear  him.  In  all  this,  however, 
you  must  be  careful  to  maintain  a  just  maidenly 
reserve  and  a  true  feminine  delicacy,  thereby 
hightening  his  esteem  and  affection.  Nor  will 
you  forget  that  even  the  pleasurable  weeks  and 
months  of  courtship  are  to  be  sanctified  by  prayer 
and  watchfulness  and  improved  by  religious  con- 
versation. You  are  to  be  helpers  of  each  other 
in  all  righteousness  as  well  now  as  hereafter,  and 
to  act  ever  on  the  principle  that  no  intercourse 
is  so  profitable  and  so  sweet  as  that  which  is 
seasoned  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  blessed 
consciousness  of  his  approval. 
Your  affectionate  father. 
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WE  are  a  nation  of  singers,  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  song  is  interesting  to  the  masses. 
On  the  highway,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  school- 
room, around  the  hearth-stone — every-where  we 
hear  the  voice  of  singing.  Thousands  there  are 
who  never  could  sing,  and  who  never  will  sing 
vocally  on  earth,  yet  music  is  in  their  soul,  and 
a  beautiful  hymn  moves  them  as  Orpheus  moved 
the  trees.  According  to  Shakspeare,  and  accord- 
ing to  Fact,  the  man  who  has  no  music  in  his 
soul  is  fit  for  "treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils." 
We  believe  that  but  few  persons  live  who  can 
not  enjoy  a  hymn  that  is  well  sung.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  says  that  "hymns  are  the  expo- 
nents of  the  inmost  piety  of  the  Church.  They 
are  the  crystalline  tears,  or  blossoms  of  joy,  or 
holy  prayers,  or  incarnated  raptures.  They  are 
the  jewels  which  the  Church  has  worn — the 
pearls,  the  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  formed 
into  amulets  more  potent  against  sorrow  and 
sadness  than  the  most  famous  charms  of  wizard 
or  magician." 

The  public  are  much  indebted  to  the  late  Dr. 
Belcher  for  a  work  on  hymns,  which  he  barely 
lived  to  finish,  dying  July  10,  1859,  not  many 
hours  after  his  labors  had  ceased  on  the  volume 
spoken  of.  I  purpose  drawing  largely  on  this 
volume  for  the  facts  and  incidents  presented  in 
this  article,  and  shall  use  the  language  of  the 
author  whenever  it  suits  my  purpose. 

The  only  apology  I  offer  for  now  writing  is, 
that  the  theme  is  a  pleasing  and  a  profitable  one. 
Ever  since  the  morning  stars  sang  together  music 
has  exerted  a  wonderful  influence  over  all  classes, 
both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  The  poet  speaks 
of  the  time 

"  When  the  fawn  and  the  spotted  leopard, 
The  wolf  and  the  young  gazelle, 
Came  close  to  the  sound  of  the  singing 
As  Eve's  voice  rose  and  fell." 

In  the  days  of  David  singing  was  well  under- 
stood and  much  practiced,  as  four  thousand  sing- 
ers were  appointed  from  among  the  Levites,  hav- 
ing two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  leaders,  and 
the  whole  duty  of  this  immense  choir  was  to 
furnish  music  for  the  Temple  worship.  We  are 
told  by  Tacitus  that  the  early  Christians  sang 
hymns  to  one  whom  they  thought  had  died  and 
had  risen  again.     The  Jews  were  great  singers, 

*  Historical  Sketches  of  Hymns :  their  Writers  and 
their  Influence.  By  Joseph  Belcher,  D.  D.  Issued  by 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     Philadelphia.     1859. 


and  Christ  and  his  disciples  sang  together  dur- 
ing their  last  interview  before  the  crucifixion, 
and  thus  songs  were  rendered  sacred  forever. 
Martin  Luther  fully  understood  the  power  of 
song,  and  while  a  wandering  minstrel  earning 
his  bread  by  singing  at  the  doors  of  the  rich  in 
the  streets  of  Magdeburg  and  Eisenach,  he  was  as 
truly  preparing  for  the  future  reformer,  as  when, 
a  retired  monk  in  the  cloister  of  Erfurt,  he  was 
storing  his  mind  with  the  truths  of  Revelation 
with  which  to  refute  the  errors  of  Popery.  Our 
Pilgrim  fathers  sang  a  hymn  of  praise  on  Plym- 
outh Rock  to  the  God  who  had  led  them  over 
the  briny  deep.  They  raised  a  key-note  of 
praise  that  has  been  caught  by  the  Alleghanies, 
and  by  them  sent  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
thence  to  the  rolling  Pacific.  During  the  earlier 
days  of  our  colonies  the  love  of  song  was  alive, 
but  the  art  was  lost  till — according  to  our  au- 
thor— we  are  told  by  one  minister  that  the  sing- 
ing of  a  congregation  "sounded  like  five  hund- 
red tunes  roared  out  at  the  same  time,  so 
hideously  and  disorderly  as  is  bad  beyond  ex- 
pression;" and  he  declares  that  he  had  to  pause 
twice  in  one  note  to  take  breath.  As  early  as 
1723  we  find  choirs  in  use,  and  they  then,  as 
now,  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  On  one 
occasion  Dr.  Moody,  of  Maine,  called  on  his 
servant  John  to  conduct  the  singing,  but  after 
they  were  done  he  said,  "  John,  you  shall  never 
set  the  psalm  again,  for  you  are  ready  to  burst 
w'ith  pride."  Other  choristers  have  felt  the 
same  kind  of  expansion.  Dr.  Lowell  Mason, 
the  eminent  singer,  was  laughed  at  when  he 
offered  his  manuscripts  to  the  publisher,  and  he 
was  about  to  return  to  Savannah  when  he  ac- 
cidentally fell  in  with  a  gentleman  who  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  publication  of  the  work  that 
has  almost  immortalized  Mason's  name. 

We  find  some  interesting  incidents  recorded 
in  the  book  under  notice,  from  which  I  will  se- 
lect a  few.  A  gentleman  once  wrote  a  publisher 
in  Boston  for  a  copy  of  that  popular  book,  "The 
Ancient  Lyre."  His  order  ran  thus:  "Please 
send  me  the  Ancient  Liar,  well  hound."  The 
publisher  replied:  "My  dear  sir, — I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  devil  has  been  and  still  is  in 
Boston,  but  it  will  be  difl5.cult  to  comply  with 
your  request,  for  the  reason  that  Boston  influ- 
ence is  so  strong  in  his  favor  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  bind  him."  In  1853  a  Boston  publish- 
ing-house "  got  up  "  a  Quaker  hymn-book,  having 
heard  that  that  large  and  respectable  body  of 
Christians  had  no  hymn-book.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  very  good  opening,  but  one  unlucky  cir- 
cumstance spoiled  the  sale  of  the  book — that 
was,  Quakers  never  sing ! 

In  the  old  Granite  State  the  choir  of  a  certain 
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Church  became  offended  at  the  minister,  and  for 
several  Sabbaths  they  forsook  the  house  of  wor- 
ship. At  length  they  relented  and  returned, 
and  at  the  proper  time  the  minister  gave  out 
the  striking  hymn  beginning  thus: 

"And  are  ye  rebels  yet  alive? 
And  do  ye  yet  rebel?" 

That  choir  seceded  no  more. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  pleasant  to  learn  some- 
thing about  some  of  our  favorite  hymns  and 
their  authors.  All  of  us  love  to  sing  or  hear 
sung  that  beautiful  hymn  beginning, 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way." 

The  poet  Cowper  was  its  author,  and  it  was 
written  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Cowper 
was  subject  to  fits  of  mental  derangement,  and 
while  suffering  from  one  of  these  he  thought  it 
was  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  he  should  drown 
himself  in  the  River  Ouse,  in  a  particular  spot 
some  two  miles  from  his  residence  at  Olney. 
He  employed  a  coachman  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  spot,  but  in  some  way  he 
lost  the  road  and  was  compelled  to  return.  The 
spell  was  broken,  and  the  result  was  the  hymn 
alluded  to. 

Who  does  not  love  the  hymn  beginning, 

"Jerusalem,  my  happy  home?" 

It  was  written  by  Rev.  David  Dickson,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  few  years  since  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  in  New  Orleans  was  called  to 
see  a  dying  man,  who  refused  to  converse  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  religion.  At  last  the 
minister  gave  up  in  despair,  and  walking  toward 
the  window  sung  half-unconsciously, 

"  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home." 

As  soon  as  the  dying  man  heard  this,  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  remarked  that  his  mother  used 
to  sing  that  hymn,  and  he  immediately  began 
to  seek  a  preparation  for  that  happy  home. 
The  author  of 

"  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love,''" 

was  Dr.  John  Fawcett,  who  was  an  excellent 
man.  AVhile  yet  a  comparatively  young  man, 
with  a  rapidly-increasing  family,  he  had  a  call 
to  a  large  Church  in  London,  and  accepted  the 
call.  His  people  pleaded  and  begged,  but  the 
wagons  were  packed,  while  he  and  his  wife  wept 
with  the  poor  people  around  them.  At  length 
his  wife  exclaimed,  "0  John,  John,  I  can  not 
bear  this!  I  know  not  how  to  go!"  "Nor  I 
either,"  said  he,  "nor  will  we  go!  Unload  the 
wagons,  and  put  every  thing  in  its  place  as  it 
was  before!"     The  people  wept  for  joy,  and  on 


a  salary  of  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  he 
labored  among  this  people  till  his  death.  The 
hymn  alluded  to  was  written  on  this  occasion. 

Rev.  Robert  Robinson  wrote  the  well-known 
hymn, 

"  Come  thou  Fount  of  every  blessing," 

and  in  his  later  years  he  became,  to  some  extent, 
a  backslider.  One  day  while  riding  in  a  stage- 
coach with  a  strange  lady,  she  spoke  to  him 
about  this  hymn,  stating  that  she  had  received  a 
great  deal  of  benefit  from  it.  At  length  he  burst 
into  tears  and  said,  "  Madam,  I  am  the  poor,  un- 
happy man  who  composed  that  hymn  many 
years  ago,  and  I  would  give  a  thousand  worlds, 
if  I  had  them,  to  enjoy  the  feelings  I  then  had." 
I  scarcely  need  allude  to  the  Wesleys  or  Watts, 
as  their  hymns  are  so  universally  known.  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  rode  on  a  tide  of  song,  and 
their  hymns  have  left  an  indelible  impress  on  the 
hearts  of  the  world.     The  hymns, 

"  0  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing," 

"  Shrinking  from  the  cold  hand  of  death," 

"  Behold  the  Savior  of  mankind,"  etc., 

are  ringing  in  the  ears  and  touching  the  hearts 
of  all  classes,  and  millions  yet  to  be  shall  learn 
to  sing  them  and  to  love  their  authors.  For  a 
list  of  authors  of  hymns  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

A  few  incidents  illustrating  the  influence  of 
sacred  melody  on  personal  and  social  happiness 
will  be  agreeable. 

In  the  year  1755,  in  Canada,  two  little  girls 
were  stolen  from  their  parents  by  the  Indians. 
One  of  them  was  probably  killed,  but  the  other 
one  was  given  to  an  old  squaw  in  company  with 
a  little  white  girl  from  another  settlement.  The 
oldest  girl,  whose  name  was  Regina,  was  nine 
years  of  age  and  the  other  only  two.  Regina 
had  learned  a  verse  of  the  beautiful  hymn  read- 
ing thus: 

"Alone,  yet  not  alone,  am  I, 

Though  in  this  solitude  so  drear,"  etc., 

and  had  taught  it  to  her  little  companion.  These 
children  remained  in  captivity  nine  years,  and 
they  grew  to  look  like  their  captors.  Peace  hav- 
ing been  declared,  four  hundred  captive  whites 
were  taken  to  one  place,  where  their  friends 
might  find  and  receive  them.  Among  others  in 
quest  of  their  lost  children  was  the  mother  of 
Regina,  but  she  failed  to  find  her  child.  She  was 
about  to  go  away  broken-hearted,  when  she  re- 
membered that  her  child  used  to  sing  the  hymn 
referred  to.     She  began  to  sing, 

"  Alone,  but  not  alone,  am  I, 

Though  in  this  solitude  so  drear; 
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I  feel  my  Savior  always  nigh — 

He  comes  the  weary  hours  to  cheer — 
I  am  with  him  and  he  with  me, 
Even  here  alone  I  can  not  he." 

Scarcely  had  she  sung  two  lines  till  Regina  be- 
gan to  sing  with  her,  and  they  rushed  into  each 
other's  arms — the  dead  was  alive,  the  lost  was 
found. 

In  the  year  1806,  while  Rev.  James  Axley,  a 
Methodist  preacher,  was  traveling  in  Louisiana, 
he  was  at  the  point  of  starvation,  and  he  stopped 
at  a  planter's  house  and  asked  for  food  and  lodg- 
ing. The  mistress  of  the  house,  a  widow  with 
several  daughters,  and  several  negro  children 
playing  about,  saw  that  he  was  a  preacher,  and 
immediately  refused  his  request.  He  obtained 
permission,  however,  to  warm  for  a  few  minutes 
bv  the  fire.  Feeling  as  if  this  mi";ht  be  his  last 
night  on  earth,  and  that  his  troubles  were  nearly 
at  an  end,  he  began  to  sing : 

"  Peace,  troubled  soul !  thou  needst  not  fear, 
Thy  great  Provider  still  is  near." 

He  sang  the  whole  hymn,  and  when  he  looked 
around,  the  mother,  daughters,  and  negroes  were 
all  in  tears.  "Here,  Sally,"  said  the  mother, 
"get  the  preacher  a  good  supper!  Peter,  put  up 
his  horse !  he  shall  stay  a  week,  if  he  pleases." 
Such  is  the  blessed  influence  of  song.  But  some- 
times preachers  and  people  are  thoughtless,  and 
hymns  are  made  to  appear  ludicrous.  Some  time 
since  a  minister  in  a  large,  intelligent  congrega- 
tion announced,  on  a  bright  Sabbath  morning, 
this  hymn : 

"  Savior,  breathe  an  evening  blessing. 
Ere  repose  our  spirits  seal." 

He  must  have  thought  it  was  bedtime ! 

A  certain  ex-presiding  elder  in  an  Indiana 
Conference  was  about  to  leave  his  first  circuit, 
and  as  he  loved  his  people,  and  as  his  people 
loved  him,  there  was  a  large  crowd  out  to  hear 
his  farewell  sermon.  He  concluded  his  discourse 
and  sat  down  weeping  and  his  congregation  was 
weeping  also,  when  a  good  local  preacher  arose 
and  very  solemnly  read  the  hymn  beginning 
thus: 

"  Jesus,  we  lift  our  souls  to  thee ; 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  breathe, 
And  let  this  little  infant  be 
baptized  into  thy  death/" 

Comment  is  unnecessary. 

Not  long  since  the  choir  of  a  very  large  con- 
gregation in  our  countr}''  sang  with  great  gusto 
at  the  funeral  of  a  distinguished  man, 
"  Believing,  we  rejoice 

To  see  the  curse  removed." 
This  was  the  result  of  carelessness,  and  we  too 


often  see  such  carelessness  exhibited  in  all  our 
pulpits.  The  following  extract  shows  how  good 
hymns  may  be  murdered  in  cold  blood,  with 
malice  prepense.  The  writer  says,  "One  of  the 
most  singular  curiosities  of  musical  literature 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  relates  to  a  fugue 
tune  to  which  is  sung  a  version  of  the  133d 
Psalm,  in  the  prodigious  effort  of  the  perform- 
ance of  which  the  ear-splitting  combination  of 
the  several  voices  scarcely  bears  a  resemblance 
to  that  oily  current  poured  on  Aaron's  head. 
The  manner  of  singing  is  this : 

Ran  down  his  beard  and  o'er  his  robes. 
Ran  down  his  beard, 

his  robes, 
and  o'er  his  robes. 

Ran  down  his  beard — 
Ran  down  his — 
O'er  his  robes, 
His  robes,  his  robes,  ran  down  his  beard. 
Ran   down  his — o'er   his   robes — ran   down   his 
beard — his  b-e-a-r-d.     Its  costly  moist — ran  down  his 
beard — ure — beard — his — beard — his — shed — ran  down 
his    beard — his — down — his    robes — its   costly   moist — 
his    beard — ure — shed — his — cost — his    robes — robes — 
ure  shed — 

Its  costly  moist- 
ure— shed. 

"  Bishop  Seabury  was  asked  his  opinion  of  this 
composition,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  paid  no 
attention  to  the  music,  for  his  sympathies  were 
so  much  excited  for  poor  Aaron  that  he  was 
afraid  that  he  would  not  have  a  hair  left." 

I  heard  a  city  choir  not  long  since  give  a 
"voluntary"  after  that  sort,  and  I  could  hardly 
help  feeling  kind  o'  pious  under  the  unction 
that  ran  down  upon  the  heads  and  beards  of 
the  people.  It  is  true  it  sounded  like  bad  Sioux 
or  Choctaw,  but  it  was  artistic. 

Any  appropriate  hymn  well  sung  has  "power 
to  stir  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  age,  and  make  an 
infant's  sinews  strong  as  steel."  When  Saul 
was  demented  David  could  chase  away  the  de- 
mon as  he  touched  the  harp  with  skillful  fingers, 
and  sang  a  song  such  as  mortals  love  to  hear. 
Paul  and  Silas  praised  God  in  prison  though 
lacerated  by  the  cruel  scourging  just  received; 
and  thousands  of  afilicted  Christians,  while  in 
the  prison-house  of  clay,  have  sung  the  songs  of 
their  pilgrimage  preparatory  to  learning  the  song 
of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  Go  among  the  negroes 
of  the  South,  and  from  every  cotton-field  music 
is  heard  sweeter,  and  purer,  and  richer  than  was 
ever  pumped  out  of  organ  or  drummed  out  of 
piano.  Their  tuneful  voices  will  sing  "Jesus 
my  all  to  heaven  is  gone,"  till  the  hearer  is 
borne  on  the  tide  of  melody  to  the  land  where 
dwelleth   the   Lamb   that  was   slain   but  liveth 
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again.  Visit  the  hovel  of  the  peasant  and  there 
the  mother  soothes  to  gentle  sleep  her  hungry- 
child  as  she  sings,  as  only  a  mother  can  sing, 

"  I  would  not  live  alway,  I  ask  not  to  stay, 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way." 

Go  to  the  camp  of  the  soldier,  and  you  will 
hear  from  warm  hearts  and  loyal  Christian  lips 
the  stirring  notes  of  the  Christian's  war  song : 

"  Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross, 
A  follower  of  the  Lamb ;" 

and  as  they  reach  the  words,  "Since  I  must 
fight  if  I  would  reign,"  you  may  see  the  tear- 
moistened  eye  and  the  heaving  chest  proclaim- 
ing that  they  are  "soldiers  for  Jesus,  and  are 
Misted  for  the  war."  Visit  the  widow  in  her 
lonely  widowhood,  and  as  tears  are  coursing 
their  way  down  her  cheeks  she  sings, 

"  There  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest 
To  mourning  wand'rers  given ; 
There  is  a  joy  for  souls  distress'd, 
A  balm  for  every  wounded  breast — 
'T  is  found  above  in  heaven." 

Not  only  do  religious  hymns  stir  the  depths  of 
the  soul,  but  national  airs  create  an  enthusiasm 
that  is  beyond  description.  We  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  eyes  moisten  but  recently,  and  thou- 
sands of  lips  tremble,  and  have  heard  the  noise 
of  shouting  as  the  noise  of  many  waters,  as 
good  old  E  Pluribus  Unum  has  floated  out  upon 
the  air  from  the  lips  of  loyal  singers.  While 
liberty  lives — while  freemen  exist — while  we  are 
American  citizens,  the  glow  of  patriotic  fire  will 
be  felt  as  we  sing, 

"  Then  up  with  our  flag !  let  it  stream  on  the  air, 
Though  our  fathers  are  cold  in  their  graves. 
They  had  hands  that  could  strike  and  souls  that  could 
dare, 
And  their  sons  were  not  born  to  be  slaves! 
Up,  up  with  that  banner !  where'er  it  may  call, 

Our  millions  shall  rally  around ! 
A  nation  of  freemen  that  moment  shall  fall. 
When  its  stars  shall  be  trailed  on  the  ground !" 

As  martial  music  moves  the  hosts  on  the  battle- 
field— as  the  national  song  fires  the  national 
heart,  so  do  the  hymns  of  the  pious  fire  the 
heart  of  the  Church  militant.  The  embattled 
hosts  of  God's  elect  shout  their  war-song  as  they 
charge,  and  over  the  din  of  battle  we  hear  them 
singing  their  "/o  triumphe" — the  Lord  God  om- 
nipotent reigneth  !  The  pilgrim  over  the  desert 
of  life,  as  he  travels  to  the  Mecca  of  his  hopes, 
sings, 

"Tell  me,  pilgrims,  what  you  hope  for 
In  the  better  land. 
Spotless  robes  and  crowns  of  glory 

From  a  Savior's  hand. 
We  shall  drink  of  life's  clear  river — 
We 'shall  dwell  with  God  forever 
In  the  better  land !" 


The  children  sing  of  angels,  and  angels  carry 
them  smging,  on  wings  of  light,  to  the  starry 
crown.  The  saint  exults  to  sing  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  where  is  the  palace  of  God: 

"  A  river  of  water  gushes  there 
'Mid  flowers  of  beauty  strangely  fair. 
And  a  thousand  forms  are  hov'ring  o'er 
The  dazzling  waves  and  the  golden  shore, 

That  are  seen  in  that  sun-bright  clime. 
Ear  hath  not  heard,  and  eye  hath  not  seen. 
Their  swelling  songs  and  their  changeless  sheen; 
Their  ensigns  are  waving,  and  banners  unfurl 
.O'er  the  jasper  walls  and  gates  of  pearl 

That  are  fixed  in  that  sun-bright  clime." 

Hymns  have  their  uses  on  earth — they  exert 
a  power  in  life,  a  charm  in  death,  and  those 
who  sing  them  understandingly  here  shall  sing 
of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  as  they  stand  on  the 
sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  where  the  songs 
of  salutation  shall  reecho  forever.  The  song  that 
we  sing  in  the  house  of  our  pilgrimage  is, 

"  I  '11  praise  my  Maker  while  I  've  breath, 
And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death 

Praise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers. 
My  days  of  praise  shall  ne'er  be  past. 
While  life,  and  thought,  and  being  last, 

Or  immortality  endures." 
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Yes,  weep  for  him  who  passed  away  from  earth 
In  his  proud  manhood,  thoughtless,  unprepared — 

Struck  down  by  death  in  hour  of  festive  mirth; 
0  ye  his  friends  who  his  wild  revels  shared, 

Bear  your  lost  comrade  to  his  silent  grave. 

And  weep,  ye  can  not  save! 

Weep  ye  for  him  who  from  the  prison  cell 

Went  forth  to  die  with  falsehood  on  his  tongue — 
Blood-stained,  impenitent— it  had  been  well 

That  he  had  died  when  he  was  pure  and  young; 
Thy  prayer,  poor  mother,  breathed  in  anguish  wild. 
Brought  ruin  to  thy  child. 
Weep  ye  for  him  who  on  life's  Summer  track 

Shared  in  thy  boyhood's  play — thy  youth's  romance; 
Who,  in  his  last,  dread  agony,  turned  back 

To  fix  on  thee  one  wild,  imploring  glance. 
Ah,  faithless  one,  ye  might  have  changed  his  fate; 
Ye  weep,  alas !  too  late. 

Weep  ye  for  him  whom  bitter  taunts  hath  stung, 

Till  his  own  hand  hath  oped  the  gates  of  death; 
Round  whom  misfortune  and  neglect  hath  clung 

Till  he  was  hopeless,  and  his  troubled  breath 
Went  out  into  the  shadows,  drear  and  dim; 
Let  tears  be  shed  for  him. 
But  0,  ye  mourners,  do  not  weep  for  them 

Whom  God  hath  taken  in  their  early  years ! 
His  boundless  mercy  do  not  dare  condemn, 

Lest  ye  have  greater  cause  for  bitter  tears; 
If  ye  must  weep,  for  guilt  let  tears  be  shed, 
Not  for  the  sinless  dead. 
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TWO  years,  or  thereabout,  after  the  death  of 
Rousseau  and  of  Voltaire,  a  young  priest 
was  seated,  one  evening,  in  a  village  cemetery,  a 
few  leagues  from  Paris. 

He  was  reading  his  breviary  by  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun,  but  his  eyes  were  often  elsewhere. 
He  appeared,  nevertheless,  not  to  forget  his 
book  but  for  serious,  sad  thoughts.  His  eyes 
wandered  over  the  tombs  or  were  lifted  up  ,to- 
ward  the  skies.  One  would  have  said  that  he 
was  seeking  some  way  between  death  and  life; 
between  annihilation  and  the  infinite.  Alas! 
he  had  long  sought  this  way,  and  his  soul  had 
strayed,  even  as  his  eyes  were  now  straying. 
This  priest  was  Julian. 

He  had  at  first  asked  for  truth  from  philoso- 
phers ;  he  had  afterward  hoped  to  attain  it  across 
the  thickening  darkness,  or  the  steps  of  the  en- 
lightened St.  Martin,  or  the  Thaumaturge  of 
Chambord.  Mesmer  had  offered  him  prodigies 
more  real,  nearer,  it  seemed  to  him,  to  the  chief 
point  of  the  question ;  he  had  seen  human  in- 
telligence in  relations  till  then  unknown  with 
matter,  with  the  senses.  But  he  was  soon  weary, 
as  St.  Germain  had  predicted,  of  recording  new 
enigmas,  without  being  more  enabled  to  divine 
those  of  the  ancients.  The  observation  of  facts 
had  only  served  to  give  him  a  more  ardent  de- 
sire to  find  out  the  why,  and  to  demonstrate  to 
him  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  not  find  it. 
To  what  end,  said  he,  shall  I  increase  this  use- 
less treasure?  Wherefore  record  more?  Why 
resemble  him  who  amasses  books  written  in  a 
language  unknown,  mysterious,  and  never  to  be 
deciphered  ? 

Then  he  asked  if  there  was  no  way  of  inclos- 
ing his  years,  and  with  his  years  his  mind  and 
his  soul,  in  a  circle  out  of  which  he  would  have 
no  thought  of  going.  His  reason  would  slum- 
ber; his  conscience  would  walk  in  a  beaten  road. 
It  would  be  the  tomb,  but  it  would  at  least  be 
that  of  peace. 

This  tomb  the  Church  offered  him,  whether 
in  the  monastic  life  or  in  the  vocation  of  priest. 
But  in  the  convent  he  would  have  been  sure  to 
find  himself  the  same  man.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  idle  spirit  and  the  empty  heart  should 
have  at  least  something  of  which  to  make  its 
illusions,  and  that  is  what  he  sought  in  the  act- 
ive priesthood.  There,  under  the  habit  of  faith, 
perhaps,  he  would  obtain  peace  without  pro- 
nouncing himself  in   the   depths  between  faith 


and  incredulity.  Was  not  this  what  many  oth- 
ers had  done?  Once  believing,  by  his  office,  by 
duty,  he  would  try  to  shut  himself  up  to  this 
duty,  to  this  office,  and  not  disquiet  himself 
about  other  things.  Simple  canal  of  a  teaching 
come  from  elsewhere,  he  would  transmit  the 
dogmas  without  sounding  their  source;  he  tried 
to  persuade  himself  that  his  responsibility  cov- 
ered before  men,  was  hidden  also  before  his 
conscience  and  before  God.  Finally — and  it  was 
upon  that  he-  counted  most — he  would  have 
good  to  do,  the  unhappy  to  console,  the  poor  to 
relieve. 

Julian  had  not  then  found  any  thing  better, 
according  to  his  plan,  than  this  poor  village. 
The  spiritual  field  to  be  cultivated  scarcely  re- 
quired more  expenditure  of  mind  and  soul  than 
the  garden  of  the  priest's  house.  But  woe  unto 
him  who  is  reduced  to  count  upon  the  annihi- 
lation of  his  own  being  !  A  living  man  can  not 
become  at  will  a  corpse. 

Life  came  again  to  him,  and  with  life  suflfer- 
ing.  To  ancient  sorrows  were  joined  those  of 
the  perpetual  falsehood  to  which  he  had  con- 
demned himself  to  chase  them  away.  .  .  .  One 
night  he  was  sorrowfully  agitated  in  his  bed 
under  the  weight  of  his  thoughts.  ...  But  sud- 
denly he  rises,  dresses  himself  hastily,  and  goes 
out  through  the  dark  night  to  the  old  church 
of  the  village. 

The  church  was  high  and  vast;  the  lamps  sus- 
pended according  to  custom  before  the  altar, 
only  lighted  the  front  of  the  altar  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  two  neighboring  pillars.  Agitated 
an  instant  by  the  motion  of  the  air,  the  imper- 
ceptible flame  had  soon  become  motionless,  and 
all  the  shadows  with  it.  Darkness  and  silence 
mutually  exerted  their  mysterious  power.  .  .  . 

Julian  then  perceived  that  he  had  his  feet  on 
a  slab  that  two  iron  rings  distinguished  from 
its  neighbors.  This  slab,  well  known  to  him, 
was  the  entrance  to  a  vault  where  for  a  long 
time  the  cures  of  the  parish  had  been  buried. 

How  many  times  he  had  contemplated  it! 
How  many  times  his  thoughts  had  penetrated 
it,  interrogating  the  vault  and  its  immovable 
guests! 

But  one  above  all  had  become  the  object  of 
this  ardent  interest,  which  excited  in  him  all 
the  mysteries  -of  life  and  death. 

It  was  said  in  the  country  that  a  cure,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  had  left  certain  pa- 
pers, which  papers  had  been  inclosed  by  his 
order  in  his  coffin.  They  added  that  this  curi 
came  from  they  knew  not  where,  had  lived  sor- 
rowfully, had  died  young,  and  appeared  to  have 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  some  secret  anguish. 

This  was  enough  to  interest  Julian.     He  made 
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himself  a  brother  of  that  man,  dead  before  his 
birth;  he  built  and  rebuilt  in  a  hundred  ways 
the  story  of  the  sorrows  that  had  led  him  to 
the  tomb. 

Several  times  had  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to 
seek  out  this  history,  where  it  probably  was  in 
the  papers  said  to  have  been  buried  with  the 
priest.  The  violation  of  the  sepulcher  could  not 
in  such  a  case  alarm  his  conscience.  Since  the 
dead  had  not  ordered  that  these  documents 
should  be  destroyed,  he  had  then  admitted  the 
possibility  that  they  should  one  day  be  gathered 
up.  Julian  felt  his  rights  to  this  funeral  herit- 
age. .  .  .  One  night,  then,  he  returned  into  the 
church,  opened  the  vault  and  descended  into  it. 

This  lamp  showed  him  a  vault  sufficiently  low, 
but  under  which  one  could,  however,  walk  with 
ease.  Thirty  coffins  placed  on  transverse  stones 
nearly  filled  up  the  circumference  of  the  vault. 
The  most  ancient  were  easily  distinguished,  not 
only  by  their  rude  form,  but  by  the  state  of 
the  wood.  There  were  even  some  that  were 
broken  open.  The  bones  had  rolled  on  the 
ground  with  the  fragments  of  boards. 

Julian  went  then  to  the  more  recent  ones,  and 
saw  with  pleasure  that  all  bore  on  a  plate  of 
metal  the  name  of  the  dead.  He  soon  found 
one  on  which  he  read, 

Mauriac,  MDCCXIII. 

It  was  this  that  he  sought. 

But  at  the  moment  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
work — he  had  a  hammer  and  pincers — his  heart 
nearly  failed  him.  He  had  shaken  off  the  in- 
voluntary fear  of  the  tombs,  and  it  was  a  little 
thing,  once  there,  to  dare  look  upon  a  withered 
corpse ;  but  these  papers  of  which  he  was  going 
to  take  possession,  he  said  to  himself  now  with 
terror,  might  only  give  him  new  torments,  and 
that  he  would  have  worse  after  the  remedy  to 
sigh  over  his  fatal  curiosity. 

Finally  the  lot  is  cast.  He  removes  one  or 
two  other  coffins,  only  astonished  at  moving 
them  without  effort,  and  to  find  them  so  light. 
Alas !  we  are  always  a  little  surprised  when  we 
have  to  verify  with  our  hands  to  what  a  man 
is  reduced!  But  Julian  did  not  stop  to  dream 
about  it. 

He  sought  then  if  it  were  possible  to  open 
the  coffin  without  breaking  it,  and*  his  surprise 
was  great  when  he  perceived  recent  traces  of 
robbery.  In  touching  the  lid  he  shook  it.  Two 
or  three  nails,  badly  put  in,  scarcely  held  it,  and 
almost  without  effort  he  lifted  it  up.  He  was 
there,  the  poor,  dead  man,  his  hands  upon  his 
breast,  his  eyes — or  what  had  once  been  his 
eyes — directed  toward  the  heavens  as  if  await- 
ing the  coming  of  the  first  ray  of  immortality 


that  would  then  rekindle  his  life.  The  teeth, 
white  and  perfect,  announced  a  man  still  young; 
the  hair  almost  white,  a  man  grown  old  before 
his  time.  The  forehead  was  high,  large,  and 
powerful. 

But  Juhan  gave  scarcely  a  look  to  the  hide- 
ous beauty  of  the  face.  One  thought  crossed 
his  mind.     The  papers  had  disappeared. 

In  truth  there  were  no  papers.  In  vain  he 
searched  the  coffin,  lifted  up  the  shreds  of  the 
cassock  in  which  the  dead  man  was  dressed, 
passed  his  hand  under  the  skeleton — nothing. 
He  felt  something  on  the  ground  under  his  foot. 
It  was  a  piece  of  coarse  pack-thread,  retaining 
still  the  square  form  of  a  parcel. 

The  papers  had  then  been  carried  off,  and 
that  quite  recently.  By  whom?  It  was  im- 
possible to  doubt.  Campbell,  a  priest,  who  was 
constantly  with  him,  had  heard  him  more  than 
once  express  the  desire  to  have  them.  Camp- 
bell had  come  to  take  them. 

But  how  had  he  penetrated  this  vault?  Ju- 
lian soon  perceived  behind  other  coffins  a  corri- 
dor. He  entered,  and  at  some  distance  he  found 
what  he  expected — a  staircase  which  led  to  an- 
other part  of  the  church. 

He  came  back  again  to  the  dead  man,  and 
contemplated  him  a  long  time.  Placed  on  one 
of  the  corners  of  the  coffin,  the  lamp  shed  its 
full  light  on  his  dark  face,  whose  silent  immo- 
bility it  animated  with  its  changeable  bright- 
ness. Julian  seemed  to  wait  for  the  voice  to 
follow  the  movement,  and  for  the  dead  man  to 
awake  to  tell  him  what  the  papers  would  have 
said.  Ah !  with  all  his  heart  he  would  have 
given  half  his  blood  if  those  withered  arteries 
could  begin  to  beat,  were  it  only  for  some  min- 
utes !  And  already  it  seemed  to  him  that  al- 
most by  force  of  interrogating  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  the  skeleton  he  would  end  by  reading  some- 
thing there. 

But  he  looked  in  vain,  he  only  read  there 
that  eternal  lesson  which  is  read  on  all  which 
has  been  and  is  no  more,  on  the  leaf  which 
falls  as  on  the  column  which  crumbles,  on  the 
lips  of  the  man  who  died  yesterday  as  on  the 
bony  forehead  of  him  who  has  already  slept  a 
century.  And  what  to  him  were  these  common- 
places of  the  tomb?  The  lessons  of  death,  he  i 
knew  them ;  what  he  had  come  to  seek  were 
the  secrets  of  life. 

And  yet  he  could  not  tear  himself  from  this 
mysterious  embrace  of  a  living  soul,  his  own  with 
a  skeleton.  He  should  repent;  it  seemed  to  him 
to  have  left  before  the  dead  had  said  his  last 
word.  He  delayed  the  adieu,  and  the  more  he 
delayed  the  more  he  felt  that  he  would  have  djf- 
ficulty  in  saying  it.     But  the  night  was  passing. 
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Another  hour  and  the  first  rays  of  the  day  would 
fall  on  that  staircase  condemned  to  see  only  the 
darkness.  In  bending  over  the  last  time  toward 
the  face  of  the  dead,  Julian  perceived  that  the 
head  rested  on  something.  He  put  aside  the 
hair:  it  was  a  book. 

"I  knew  well,"  cried  he,  "that  thou  wouldst 
end  by  answering  me !     Give — give" — 

Alas!  in  raising  the  head  it  remained  in  his 
hands.     The  neck  was  broken. 

He  could  not  restrain  a  cry,  as  if  this  misfor- 
tune had  all  at  once  made  him  a  sacrilegious  man. 
But  he  summoned  up  his  courage,  and  a  few  mo- 
ments after  he  was  at  home  with  the  book. 

He  had  recognized,  even  before  opening  it,  a 
Bible  like  that  which  he  had  found  two  years  and 
a  half  before  in  his  cell  at  the  Bastile.  He  saw 
that  it  inclosed  also  a  certain  number  of  manu- 
script pages;  but  what  he  experienced  when  he 
read  the  first  lines  we  will  not  try  to  express. 

"This  day,  December  24,  1686,  this  book  has 
been  given  to  me,  John  Mauriac,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  my  age,  by  my  brother  Louis,  minister 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  this  town  of  Meaux." 

Thus  this  brother  that  the  prisoner  of  the  Bas- 
tile had  so  much  loved  and  wept,  it  was  the  mire 
Mauriac!  This  name  that  the  minister  martyr 
had  forgotten  to  write  in  the  book  the  witness  of 
his  sufferings,  God  had  not  permitted  to  be  for- 
ever unknown. 

And  it  was  to  him,  Julian,  that  this  name  was 
revealed !  Had  the  revelation  stopped  there  he 
would  have  been  happy  and  almost  proud  of  it. 
This  joy  that  every  man  has  experienced  in  find- 
ing himself  master  of  a  secret  that  is  going  to 
restore  to  some  soul  peace  and  happiness,  was  his 
in  this  moment.  He  forgot  that  death  had  re- 
united the  two  brothers ;  he  saw  himself  taking 
the  youngest  by  the  hand  and  going  to  say  to 
the  eldest,  "  Behold !  God  restores  him  to  you.  .  . 
He  has  remained  your  brother  by  faith  as  he  was 
by  nature."  For  Julian  could  not  doubt  that  it 
was  that  which  the  Bible  said  in  his  coffin. 

He  did  not  deceive  himself. 

Let  us,  then,  gather  up,  as  we  have  done  for 
the  other  brother,  the  principal  passages  of  the 
rapid  history  confided  to  the  sacred  book. 

Under  the  lines  which  we  have  quoted  we  read, 
"This  day.  May  15,  1687,  my  brother  was  ar- 
rested as  he  ministered  to  his  usual  congregation, 
and  taken,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  a  castle  they 
call  the  Bastile.  I  wished  them  to  take  me  also, 
never  having  been  separated  from  my  brother, 
who  has  instructed  and  brought  me  up  till  now, 
since  the  death  of  our  parents,  in  the  knowledge 
and  in  the  fear  of  God.  But  the  soldiers  said 
there  was  no  order  with  regard  to  me,  and  it  was 


not  the  custom  to  shut  up  children  in  castles;  in 
convents,  well  and  good.  I  said  that  I  would 
kill  myself  rather  than  allow  myself  to  be  taken 
to  one  of  those  houses  of  pestilence." 

To  the  coarse  writing  of  the  child  succeeded 
all  at  once  after  these  lines  that  of  the  man  of 
full  age.  The  language  also  had  changed,  and 
while  the  prisoner  brother  had  kept  that  of  his 
youth,  the  other  brother  spoke  that  of  the  time. 

"  God  restores  me,  then,  after  twenty  years, 
this  volume  so  dear  to  my  childhood!  I  thought 
it  destroyed;  I  find  it  again  at  the  bottom  of  an 
old  bookcase.  They  have  succeeded,  the  wretch- 
es, in  inspiring  me  with  horror  of  my  former  re- 
ligion. Yes,  I  thought  thee  lost,  my  poor  broth- 
er. I  cursed  thee  for  having  brought  me  up  in 
thy  belief;  I  blessed  thy  persecutors  and  mine 
for  having  snatched  me  from  heresy. 

"They  threw  me  then  in  a  convent.  I  did 
not  kill  myself  as  I  said  I  would  do,  and  I  did 
well,  for  God  did  not  wish  it;  but  they  killed  my 
soul.  Reasonings,  menaces,  chastisements,  all 
were  at  first  useless;  but  then,  once  broken,  I 
was  broken  completely. 

"  Of  my  brother,  moreover,  no  news ;  even  to- 
day, I  do  not  know  if  he  is  living  or  dead.  His 
wife  and  his  children  had  fled;  they  perished  in 
crossing  the  Rhine.  If  he  lives,  does  he  know 
it?  If  he  is  dead  .  .  .  Ah!  if  he  is  dead,  they 
are  reunited  above,  and  I  alone  am  wanting  to 
the  family. 

"My  conversion  seemed  so  assured  that  they 
wished  to  assure  it  still  more  by  making  a  priest 
of  me.  ^ 

"  M.  Bossuet  came  himself  to  see  me  in  my  cell. 
His  glory,  his  white  hair,  the  goodness  which  he 
showed  me,  made  me  forget  the  sad  part  that  he 
had  played  in  our  sorrows,  and  of  which  I  had 
kept,  although  I  had  become  a  Catholic,  a  painful 
remembrance.  His  friendship  changed  into  en- 
thusiasm the  desire  with  which  they  had  inspired 
me  of  consecrating  myself  to  the  Church.  When 
he  ordained  me  priest — it  was  in  1703 — I  heard 
that  he  thanked  God  for  having  granted  him  this 
consolation  before  his  death ;  and,  indeed,  a  few 
months  after  he  was  no  more.  But  I  had  seen 
him  in  his  last  illness,  and  he  had  not  feared  to 
assure  me,  with  the  authority  that  death  gives 
as  it  draws  near,  that  I  should  be  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Church. 

"I  had  already  published  some  controversial 
writings,  and  under  his  patronage  they  had  had 
success.  I  undertook  a  new  work,  in  which  I 
proposed  to  myself  to  resume  under  a  compact 
and  popular  form  all  that  he  had  written  on 
these  questions.  I  was  happy  and  proud  of  ren- 
dering this  last  homage  to  his  genius  and  his 
zeal. 
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"It  was  there  that  God  waited  for  me;  but 
before  seeing  me  again,  it  was  his  will  that  I 
should  have  time  to  see  what  there  is  of  noth- 
ingness and  suffering,  far  from  truth,  and  far 
from  him." 

Mauriac  entered  then,  in  this  place,  in  quite 
long  details.  In  recapitulating  for  his  work  the 
arguments  of  Bossuet,  he  could  not  help  finding 
them,  on  many  points,  singularly  inexact.  The 
testimonies  borrowed  from  tradition  and  the  fa- 
thers had  appeared  to  him,  in  many  places,  so 
little  conclusive,  so  doubtful,  that  he  had  need 
of  recalling  all  his  reverence  for  Bossuet  not  to 
ask  if  he  in  citing  had  himself  believed  them. 
To  the  catalogue  of  variations  of  the  Protestant 
dogma  he  had  opposed,  without  wishing  it,  the 
slow  formation  of  the  principal  Catholic  dogmas 
a  variation  more  regular  but  very  great;  besides, 
if  all  these  variations  should  be  of  the  same  side, 
that  would  not  prove  necessarily,  did  he  say  to 
himself  that  truth  was  on  the  other.  Finally, 
the  most  praised  of  the  writings  of  Bossuet, 
"The  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith,"  gave 
the  last  blow  to  his  Catholicism.  This  Catholic 
faith  was  so  little  what  he  knew  and  what  he 
saw  to  be  that  of  councils,  of  Popes,  of  the  clergy 
in  their  preaching,  and,  above  all,  in  their  prac- 
tice, that  the  work  of  Bossuet  appeared  to  him, 
to  his  great  fright,  like  an  audacious  disavowal 
or  a  great  imposture. 

Now,  he  had  been  too  well  instructed  to  be- 
lieve above  all  in  the  Church,  in  its  doctors,  par- 
ticularly in  Bossuet,  not  to  have  the  fall  of  the 
human  supports  of  his  faith  draw  after  it  that  of 
his  faith  itself.  He  had  done  what  the  eighteenth 
century  was  going  to  do,  in  detaching  itself  from 
Catholicism,  it  had  recoiled  at  the  first  leap  be- 
yond Protestantism,  beyond  Christianity;  he  had 
no  longer  in  the  world  and  in  his  soul  but  incer- 
titudes, but  darkness,  but  impossibilities,  renewed 
incessantly  to  arrive  at  nothing  solid. 

Julian  found  there  his  own  history.  But  al- 
though this  recital  did  not  appear  to  oflfer  him 
yet  but  the  sad  consolation  of  encountering  a 
companion  in  misery,  he  felt  himself  becoming 
as  he  advanced  calmer  and  happier,  for  the  tone 
of  the  author  was  manifestly  that  of  a  man  who 
speaks  of  the  past;  who  sees  himself  now  shel- 
tered from  the  evils  that  he  paints.  There  is 
then  a  port,  thought  Julian,  since  here  is  a  man 
peaceably  giving  an  account  of  the  tempests  1 
And  the  more  he  saw  the  resemblance  between 
that  man  and  himself,  the  more  confidence  he 
had,  that  what  had  raised  up  one  would  raise  up 
the  other;  that  what  had  saved  one  would  save 
the  other. 

It  was  then  with  a  lively  emotion  that  he  en- 
tered upon  the  second  part  of  this  recital — that 


in  which  Mauriac  related  the  reconstruction  of 
his  faith. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  detailed  exposition  of 
the  points  necessarily  conquered  of  error  and  of 
doubt.  Mauriac  only  spoke  of  it,  as  having 
spoken  of  it  elsewhere,  probably  in  the  papers 
carried  off  by  Campbell.  He  had  evidently  had 
no  other  object  in  these  few  pages  than  to  draw 
up  as  an  official  act  his  return  to  Christianity, 
and  to  record  in  the  sacred  book  what  God  had 
done  for  him. 

But  it  is  not  details  that  make  conversion. 
Archimedes  asked  to  raise  the  world  only  a 
foundation.  A  foundation,  that  is  what  our  heart 
also  asks  to  raise  this  world  of  miseries  under 
which  it  is  bending,  and  more  happy  than  Ar- 
chimedes, it  can  have  this  support. 

Poor  controversialists,  and,  above  all,  poor 
philosophers,  are  those  who  can  only  see  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  the  Gospel  differences 
of  form  more  or  less,  shades  of  the  same  dogma. 
There  is  an  abyss  between  the  two. 

In  the  Gospel,  it  is  God  who  regenerates  and 
who  saves;  in  Catholicism,  it  is  man  who  be- 
lieves himself  the  worker  of  his  salvation. 

Catholicism  seems  to  abase  human  pride  in 
demanding  adhesion  and  submission,  and  nour- 
ishes it  at  the  same  time  when  it  ought  to  be 
crushed. 

The  Gospel  seems  contrary  to  human  liberty, 
because  it  puts  every- where  the  action  of  God, 
and  it  is  that  which  brings  the  true  liberty — 
liberty  in  God,  It  exalts  because  it  humbles ; 
it  saves  because  it  condemns. 

He  whom  God  enables  to  accept  this  basis, 
though  he  may  know  nothing  more  of  the  special 
teachings  of  Christianity,  he  is  Christian. 

He  who  has  known  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity and  has  not  succeeded  in  believing  them, 
if  this  same  foundation  comes  at  last  to  be 
placed  in  his  heart,  he  sees  all  the  edifice  ar- 
range itself  speedily  in  a  wonderful  harmony. 
Of  that  which  seemed  superfluous,  he  perceives 
the  utility;  of  what  he  believed  disorder,  he 
perceives  the  wisdom;  what  is  above  human 
intelligence,  he  resigns  himself  without  effort  not 
to  sound,  grateful  for  what  he  has,  tranquil  for 
what  he  has  not,  waiting  patiently  till  his  eyes 
open  by  death  to  a  more  brilliant  light. 

Such  was  the  road  that  Mauriac  had  trav- 
ersed— blessed  road  where  the  first  step  is  every 
thing;  where  obstacles  disappear  as  they  are 
approached;  and  which  brings  you  to  the  end 
in  some  way  still  more  than  you  walk  thither 
yourself. 

Julian  felt  himself  renewed.  He  prolonged 
even  at  pleasure  this  new  birth — this  bringing 
forth  of  his  own  soul  to  a  life  of  peace  and  light 
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as  the  traveler  who  lights  upon  a  pure  spring, 
and  who,  sure  of  being  able  to  quench  his  thirst 
at  will,  drinks  slowly. 

Several  days  passed  in  this  work  henceforth 
without  anguish.  Julian  lived  with  Mauriac. 
lie  followed  hira  step  by  step  in  a  life  mingled 
with  troubles,  but  rich  in  signal  applications  of 
his  new  faith.  The  old  Bible  had  received  his 
confidences  to  the  end.  Ill,  dying,  he  there  de- 
posited, day  by  day,  the  expression  of  his  con- 
fidence in  God,  of  his  ardent  desire  to  be  re- 
united to  him.  No  regret  for  life,  except  when 
the  thought  came  that  he  might  have  been  the 
instrument  of  the  awakening  of  souls,  perhaps 
even  of  a  great  Christian  movement.  But  his 
humility  soon  repulsed  this  thought.  The  proof, 
said  he  to  himself,  that  God  had  not  destined 
him  for  this  great  part,  was  that  God  was  going 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  world.  He  accepted 
death,  as  he  would  have  accepted  life  with  glo- 
rious wrestlings.  A  few  momenta  before  his 
death  he  had  done  what  we  have  seen  done 
twelve  years  later  by  the  prisoner  of  the  Bas- 
tile.  His  Bible  had  received  his  last  confidences 
and  his  last  kisses.  Two  lines  scarcely  legible 
terminated  his  journal.  The  sentence  was  not 
finished.     Perhaps  he  had  expired  in  writing  it. 

Julian  wondered  that  this  life  and  this  death, 
less  beautiful  and  less  touching  than  those  of 
the  minister  prisoner,  had  more  power  over  him. 
He  comprehended  that  it  was  not  only  because 
this  history  so  closely  resembled  his  own,  but, 
above  all,  because  two  new  years  of  suffering 
had  finished  in  his  soul  the  great  preparation. 
The  soil  tilled  and  broken  up  by  doubt  was  at 
last  ready  to  receive  the  seed  of  faith.  The  in- 
terior work  had  been  done  in  appearing  not  to 
be  done,  and  to  become  even  impossible;  it  now 
met  with  the  outward  work,  the  Christian 
teaching,  and  the  two  could  not  meet  together 
without  at  once  uniting  in  a  harmonious,  com- 
plete, perfect  whole.  Man  and  God  had  each 
come  half  the  way,  or,  rather,  for  Julian  was 
already  too  far  from  old  philosophic  errors  to 
attribute  to  himself  a  part  in  this  new  creation, 
God  had  led  him  by  circumstances,  by  solitude 
and  sorrow,  unto  the  point  where  he  was  to  find 
God. 

But  the  reign  of  circumstances  was  hence- 
forth finished.  Of  what  use  is  the  scaffold  when 
the  edifice  is  completed? 


■WASHINGTON  AND  THE  CORNER- 
STONE. 
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Men  are  not  prepared  for  a  blessing  which 
they  do  not  feel  the  want  of.  They  do  not  feel 
the  deep  want  of  a  blessing  which  they  are  not 
at  the  trouble  to  pray  for  earnestly,  and  long, 
and  fervently. 


BEING  on  a  visit  to  Washington  during  the 
recess  of  Congress  in  the  Spring  of  1857,  I 
walked  one  day  with  a  friend  to  view  the  works 
which  were  then  already  in  progress  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Capitol,  As  we  sauntered  among 
the  pillars  in  the  basement  of  the  old  building, 
we  fell  in  with  a  venerable-looking  man,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  countryman,  who  seemed 
to  be  there  on  the  same  business  that  we  were. 
We  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  he 
informed  me  that  he  was  a  Virginian,  raised  a 
few  miles  down  the  river,  not  far  from  Mount 
Vernon. 

"Very  likely,  then,"  we  remarked,  "you  rec- 
ollect General  Washington." 

"Perfectly  well,"  he  replied;  "indeed  I  saw 
him  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  this  build- 
ing. I  was  but  a  boy  then,"  he  continued,  "  but 
I  remember  very  distinctly  how  he  looked,  as 
he  stood  in  this  way  over  the  stone,  and  settled 
it  in  its  place  with  a  pry.  It  was  a  huge  stone, 
and,  as  placed,  it  must  have  required  no  little 
strength  to  move  it.  But  the  General  was  a 
very  athletic  man,  and  moved  it  apparently  with 
ease.  There  were  a  number  of  boys  there  from 
our  neighborhood,  and  it  was  a  standing  marvel 
to  us  how  the  General  moved  that  stone.  A 
few  days  after  the  General  happened  to  be  rid- 
ing by  our  school-house  on  horseback,  as  we 
were  playing  outside.  We  all  pulled  oflf  our 
hats  to  him,  and  he  stopped  his  horse  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  spoke  to  us  very  pleasantly.  One  of 
the  boys  cried  out,  "Please,  General,  tell  us 
how  it  was  you  moved  that  great  stone  up  yon- 
der, the  other  day?" 

"Why,  boys,"  said  he,  smiling,  "did  I  move 
that  stone?" 

"0  yes,  General,  you  moved  it;  we  all  saw 
you." 

"Well,  boys,"  said  the  General,  looking  very 
serious  and  speaking  slowly,  shaking  his  finger 
at  us  as  he  spoke,  "do  you  see  that  nobody 
ever  moves  that  stone  again." — A  Correspondent 
of  the  Bangor  Whig. 

One  of  the  closest  tests  of  a  truly  Christian 
spirit  is  the  power  to  maintain  a  kind  feeling 
toward  persecutors  and  slanderers,  and  to  pray 
for  them  sincerely.  The  necessity  for  this  every 
professed  Christian  admits  in  theory,  but  how 
many,  when  tried,  fail  in  practice !  Reader,  have 
you  enemies?  How  do  you  feel  toward  them? 
Ask  yourself  the  next  time  you  bow  your  knees 
to  pray. 
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THE  SOLILOQUY  OF  LIBERTY. 

For  the  bolt  that  hissed  in  the  cloud, 

From  God's  right  hand  had  sped; 
But  heaven  grew  bright  with  sevenfold  light, 

BY    AMANDA     T.     JONES. 

For  the  sake  of  the  royal  dead; 

0  NATION  of  my  hope, 

Be  free,  I  said. 

Prove  true,  I  said ; 

— 

The  lines  of  thy  horoscope 

0  nation  of  my  hope. 

My  Chaldean  lore  hath  read; 

Live  long,  I  said; 

And  far  through  the  night  burns  an  arc  of  light, 

With  the  lines  of  thy  horoscope 

Where  the  prophet-star  hath  sped ; 

A  threefold  splendor  is  wed ! 

Prove  true,  I  said. 

For  thy  stars,  with  the  moon  and  the  sun  at  noon. 

By  God's  most  sacred  hand — 

On  golden  wings  have  sped; 

Prove  true,  I  said — 

Live  long,  I  said. 

Into  a  bountiful  land 

Live  till  the  seas  go  dry — 

Thine  infant  steps  were  led; 

Live  long,  I  said — 

And  the  flower  and  the  vine  gave  honey  and  wine, 

Till  the  sluices  of  the  sky 

Thereby  thy  life  was  fed; 

*       Their  last,  soft  dews  have  shed; 

Prove  true,  I  said. 

Till  the  roses  pale,  and  the  seasons  fail, 

Hurt  by  the  wrath  of  kings — 

And  mountains  bury  the  dead; 

Prove  true,  I  said — 

Live  long,  I  said. 

Thou,  under  the  eagle's  wings, 

Thou  nation  of  my  heart, 
Live  long,  I  said ; 

Didst  shelter  thy  drooping  head; 

While  the  rain  of  thy  wound  did  cover  the  ground. 

Live  till  the  stars  depart 

Tl          i1                                                            TjI                      tit 

Making  the  white  rose  red; 

O                                                                             ' 

By  the  wan  moon  deathward  led ; 

Prove  true,  I  said. 

Till  the  sun  drops  down  like  a  shattered  crown 

To  the  holy  truth  of  God 

From  an  old  king's  dying  head ; 

Prove  true,  I  said  ; 

Live  long,  I  said. 

Though  struck  by  his  chastening  rod. 

Or  tried  in  the  furnace  dread. 
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Or  chained,  death-cold,  to  the  rocks  of  old. 

DAY  BY  DAY. 

Where  vulture  hordes  were  fed — 

Prove  true,  I  said. 
0  people  of  my  love, 

BY    ELVIEA     PARKER. 

Day  by  day — ah,  how  appalling 

Be  free,  I  said. 

Seems  the  voice  forever  calling, 

Till  all  the  fires  above 

Spirits,  come ! 

From  the  altars  of  heaven  are  fled ! 

And  the  souls  that  briefly  tarried, 

Till  its  halls  of  light  have  sevenfold  night, 

To  earth's  joys  and  sorrows  married, 

And  the  spheres  are  dumb  with  dread ; 

Seek  their  home. 

Be  free,  I  said. 

Day  by  day  some  solemn  token. 

On  Afric's  golden  strand — 

Or  a  warning  sadly  spoken 

Be  free,  I  said — 

Comes  to  all ; 

The  wild  wind  gave  command 

That  our  links  of  life  are  failing. 

And  the  ships  before  it  fled, 

Followed  ever  by  earth's  wailing. 

Till  the  Southern  wine  of  this  people  of  mine 

Dirge  and  pall. 

With  Afric's  blood  was  red ; 

Day  by  day — 0  whither  tending, 

Be  free,  I  said. 

Downward  ever  or  ascending 

Ah!  then  fierce  madness  came — 

Speeds  their  flight! 

Be  free,  I  said — 

Taught  by  Faith  we  seem  beholding 

The  air  was  hot  with  flame, 

To  those  spirits,  then  unfolding                          ' 

And  the  earth  with  rivers  red, 

Realms  of  light. 

For  the  guns  did  roar  from  shore  to  shore, 

Day  by  day  bright  angels  singing. 

Till  the  heart  of  the  nation  bled ; 

And  seraphic  harps  are  ringing 

Be  free,  I  said. 

Welcome  sweet, 

Down  fell  the  slaver's  whip — 

Where  now  jubilant  with  gladness, 

Be  free,  I  said — 

Those  that  parted  once  in  sadness 

And  the  clanking  chains  did  slip 

Fondly  meet. 

From  limbs  that  shook  with  dread, 

Day  by  day — how  vast  the  number. 

While  the  burning  breath  of  that  wind  of  death 

Gathered  to  death's  silent  slumber 

At  the  smile  of  Jehovah  fled ; 

•Neath  the  sod ! 

Be  free,  I  said. 

Myriad  souls  from  bondage  breaking, 

Then  all  the  people  bowed — 

Earthly  bliss  and  woe  forsaking. 

Be  free,  I  said — 

Rise  to  God! 

THE   TRIUMPH   OF   MALCOLM   LEE. 
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THE  TRIUMPH  OF  MALCOLM  LEE. 


BY    VlUGlkiA     F.     TOWNSEND, 


WELL,  now,  Stephen,  what  is  to  be  done?" 
and  the  lady  who  asked  this  question 
looked  up  at  her  husband  with  that  expression 
of  perplexity,  indecision,  and  solicitude,  which 
plainly  indicated  that  her  mind  was  burdened 
with  some  great  anxiety  or  sorrow,  which  she 
knew  neither  how  to  reach  nor  avert. 

Mr.  Gresham,  the  gentleman  thus  addressed, 
rose  up  from  his  chair,  put  his  hands  behind 
him,  which  was  a  habit  of  his,  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  with  a  condensed,  troubled 
look.     At    last   he   stood   still   before   his   wife. 

"It's  a  hard  question,  Mary;  I  don't  know 
what  to  say.  You  are  certain  that  Ellen  loves 
this  young  man?" 

The  perplexed  expression  was  quickly  sup- 
planted by  one  of  absolute  certainty. 

"  0,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  I  've  seen  it 
ever  since  she  returned  from  Maiden.  I  wish 
she  had  gone  to  the  North  Pole  before  she  ever 
made  that  visit." 

Now,  Mrs.  Gresham  was  a  most  estimable  wo- 
man, but  she  was  impulsive,  a  little  nervous, 
and  had  a  feminine  habit  of  mtensifying  her 
speech,  when  she  was  in  the  least  excited. 

"  But,  my  dear,  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor 
righteousness  in  lamentations  over  those  things 
which  are  passed,  and  which  we  can  not  restore. 
It  is  the  present  which  we  have  to  do  with." 

"I  know  it,  Stephen,  but  I  hate  to  look  it  in 
the  face  for  Ellen's  sake." 

"But  we  must  do  it.  Difficulties  never  grow 
less  by  running  away  from  them."  Mr.  Gre- 
sham was  one  of  those  prompt,  decided,  ener- 
getic characters,  which  give  one  force  and  power 
in  the  world. 

"  Well,  then,  to  commence  with  your  up-and- 
down,  straightforward  way,  Stephen,"  continued 
Mrs.  Gresham,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a  smile, 
but  which  was  contested  by  a  certain  sadness 
in  her  face,  "Ellen  loves  this  young  man!" 

"And  you  think  he  is  not  worthy  of  our 
daughter?" 

"I  'm  afraid,  Stephen;  just  think  of  his  own 
brother — he  was  a  forger,  and  when  his  crime 
was  discovered,  committed  suicide,  to  save  him- 
self from  State  prison  !" 

"  That  was  terrible.  However,  it  is  not  his 
brother,  but  himself  that  Ellen  would  marry. 
I  know  how  heavily  such  a  fact  would  weigh 
with  you,  Mary,  but  you  are  sensible  enough 
to  know,  that  sad  and  painful  as  the  matter  is, 
the  young  man  is  not  responsible  for  his  broth- 
er's sin." 


"I  know  it,  and  he  is  just  the  sort  of  man 
to  strike  a  woman's  fancy,  or  win  her  heart — 
handsome,  intelligent,  with  fine  social  gifts,  gen- 
erous, and,  in  short,  a  favorite  with  every  body — 
poor  Ellen !"  and  these  last  words  were  drawn 
up  with  a  sigh  from  the  mother's  heart. 

"Well,  now,  let's  have  the  facts  in  his  dis- 
favor." 

"They  are  not  strong  ones,  but  enough  to 
make  me  fear  for  the  happiness  of  my  child. 
People  say  he  has  n't  got  through  sowing  his 
wild  oats  yet.  Not  that  he  's  dissipated  or 
wild,  even,  in  any  harmful  sense;  but  with  his 
youth  and  high  spirits,  he  's  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  is  always  first  on  hand  at  a  party ;  he 
drives  fast  horses,  he  's  off  on  sailing  excur- 
sions, he  's  a  member  of  two  or  three  clubs. 
In  short,  he  is  n't  at  all  the  man  for  Ellen 
Gresham." 

"  So  your  folks  said,  my  dear,  before  you  con- 
sented to  have  me;"  and  a  smile  twmkled 
up  pleasantly  from  the  Florence  gray  eyes  of 
Stephen  Gresham. 

His  wife  answered  it  now  with  one  so  sweet 
and  tender,  that  it  restored  something  of  youth 
to  the  face  which  had  passed  beyond  its  fourth 
decade  of  years. 

"Well,  they  lived  to  see  their  mistake,  as 
does  not  always  happen." 

"No.  Go  on  with  your  catalogue  of  objec- 
tions." 

"  I  've  told  you  about  all.  This  Malcolm  Lee 
is  a  lawyer,  as  you  know,  of  fine  talents,  ener- 
getic, and  with  bright  prospects  of  rising  in  his 
profession.  But  do  n't  you  see,  Stephen,  that  I 
have  reason  for  feeling  deeply  anxious  about  the 
future  happiness  of  our  child?" 

"I  think  you  have,  Mary.  I  wish  from  my 
heart  that  Ellen's  choice  had  been  a  man  of 
whose  Christian  character  and  principle  there 
could  have  been  no  doubt.  Still,  it  is  better 
to  treat  her  love  wisely  and  tenderly  in  this 
matter.  It  may  be  that  the  influence  of  a 
sweet,  noble  woman  is  just  what  the  young 
man  needs  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  finer 
and  nobler  side  of  him.  Your  fears  are  per- 
fectly natural,  but  you  have  yet  told  me  noth- 
mg  which  settles  the  matter  in  my  mind." 

"Well,  then,  what  shall  you  do,  Stephen?" 

"  I  shall  see  this  young  lawyer,  judge  for  my- 
self, and  give  him  a  fair  trial;  and  if  he  is 
worthy  of  Ellen,  he  shall  not  lose  her  for  the 
sin  of  his  brother." 

"Ellen  is  too  good  a  daughter  to  marry  any 
man  without  our  consent,  but  there  was  a  look 
in  her  face  when  we  last  talked  of  this  thing, 
which  told  me  that  she  had  sunk  her  life  in  the 
life  of  another." 
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"She  would  not  have  been  her  mother's  child 
if  she  had  not  done  this,  Mary."  And  so  the 
conversation  betwixt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greshara 
terminated. 

"Mother,  have  you  told  father?" 

The  voice  which  asked  this  question  was  bur- 
dened with  such  a  weight  of  feeling  that  it  flut- 
tered and  trembled,  and  fell  into  a  husky  kind 
of  whisper,  before  it  got  through  with  the  short 
sentence.  Mrs.  Gresham  turned  and  looked  at 
her  daughter  with  pride,  in  which  was  a  pang 
of  something  else. 

There  she  stood  by  the  mantle,  with  a  dust- 
brush  in  one  hand,  and  a  stuffed  golden  oriole 
in  the  other,  for  Ellen  Gresham  had  a  pretty 
womanly  habit  of  making  grace  and  order  about 
the  house.  She  always  left  some  fine  delicate 
touch  on  every  thing  around  her;  and  this 
dainty,  artistic  sense  betrayed  itself  in  her  man- 
ner, in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  in  the  changes  of 
her  sweet  face.  Ellen  Gresham  was  not  beauti- 
ful, but  she  was  singularly  interesting,  with 
fine,  delicate  features,  and  sweetness  and  intel- 
ligence seemed  always  striving  for  mastery  in 
her  face.  She  was  just  beyond  her  twenty- 
third  birthday,  an  only  daughter,  whose  life 
had  been  tenderly  shielded  by  loving,  but  ju- 
dicious Christian  parents. 

"Yes,  Ellen,  dear,  I  have  told  your  father." 

"And  what  does  he  say?"  She  panted  out 
the  words  now,  and  leaned  against  a  chair,  for 
it  seemed  to  Ellen  Gresham  that  her  life  hung 
upon  her  mother's  answer. 

"I  will  not  disguise  from  you,  my  child,  that 
your  father  was  not  altogether  satisfied ;  that 
in  some  respects  he  would  rather  your  choice 
should  have  fallen  on  another,  but  it  is  yours, 
and  he  will  respect  it ;  and  if  this  Malcolm  Lee 
proves  himself  worthy  of  you,  darling,  your 
father  will  interpose  no  obstacle — we  will  give 
you  to  him." 

"0,  mother!" 

The  words  did  not  say  what  the  tones  did, 
and  Ellen  Gresham  sank  down  in  the  chair  and 
burst  into  tears — a  very  natural  reaction  after 
the  long  fear  and  suspense  that  she  had  en- 
dured, for  she  was  a  loving  and  most  dutiful 
daughter,  and  she  had  said  to  Malcolm  Lee, 
"How  much  soever  I  may  love  you,  I  can  never 
become  your  wife  in  opposition  to  my  father 
and  mother.  I  am  all  they  have  on  earth.  I 
have  been  the  one  pride  and  joy  of  their  lives, 
and  if  it  comes  to  breaking  their  hearts  or  my 
own,  0,  Malcolm,  /  must  make  the  sacrifice." 
And  if  his  heart  rebelled  against  this  decision, 
Malcolm  Lee  could  not  love  Ellen  Gresham  less 
because  she  was  so  true  and  dutiful  a  daughter. 


Mrs.  Gresham's  heart  w^as  touched  to  the  very 
core,  at  the  sight  of  her  child's  tears.  She  for- 
got even  the  sharp  pain  she  had  striven  to  sub- 
due in  silence,  when  she  learned  that  another 
had  taken  her  place  in  the  afl"ections  of  her  idol. 

"Do  n't  feel  bad,  darling,  I  hope  it  will  come 
right.  Your  father  was  very,  very  kind,  indeed. 
I  thought  he  seemed  quite  disposed  to  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  things." 

"Mother,  Malcolm  Lee  is  worthy  of  me;  he 
will  prove  to  you  yet  how  good  and  noble  he  is !" 

And  Ellen  Gresham  looked  up  with  her  fair 
face  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  some- 
thing else  which  exalted  and  glorified  it. 

And  as  Mrs.  Gresham  saw  that,  she  solemnly 
resolved  in  her  own  heart  that  she  would  never, 
by  word  or  act,,  evince  any  disapprobation  of 
her  daughter's  engagement. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  later,  the  matter  was 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  elder  parties, 
to  the  unbounded  gladness  of  the  younger.  Mr. 
Gresham  had  several  interviews  with  the  lover 
of  his  daughter,  and  he  was  at  once  impressed 
in  the  young  man's  favor,  as  all  were  with 
whom  Malcolm  Lee  was  brought  in  social  con- 
tact. 

A  careful  investigation  satisfied  him  that  no 
shadow  of  reproach  had  ever  fallen  upon  the 
young  man's  life  or  character,  and  the  fond 
father  consented  to  give  Ellen,  the  idol  of  his 
heart,  to  Malcolm  Lee  to  wife,  in  three  years 
from  that  time. 

A  year  and  a  half  had  passed,  and  one  morn- 
ing which  fell  among  the  opening  days  of  Spring, 
Malcolm  Lee  walked  up  and  down  his  office  in 
the  pleasant  town  of  Maiden,  and  said  to  him- 
self in  low,  distinct,  emphatic  tones,  "  I  wish  I 
was  dead !" 

A  little  way  off  from  him  rolled  the  steel-blue 
waters  of  the  river,  the  river  which  lay  smooth 
between  its  green  banks  as  a  sheet  of  satin, 
while  beyond  that  were  the  pleasant  fields, 
laughing  back  with  sprouting  grass  and  budding 
clover  to  the  sunshine  which  had  come  back, 
saying  to  the  earth,  "Awake  thou  that  sleepest!" 
It  was  a  morning  full  of  beauty,  and  rejoicing, 
and  praise,  and  it  seemed  for  this  reason  doubly 
sad,  that  any  heart  looking  out  on  the  promise 
of  the  sunshine,  reading  the  message  that  it 
brought,  should  turn  away  from  it  with  the  an- 
guish that  was  in  Malcolm  Lee's  face,  and  the 
despair  in  his  tones. 

Dear  reader,  it  is  no  new  story,  only  the  old, 
old  one — as  old,  alas,  as  Adam's  sin — the  story 
of  temptation,  and  sin,  and  sorrow. 

It  was  Malcolm  Lee's  social  instincts,  his 
quick,    warm,    impulsive    nature,    which    first 
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bronglit  him  into  a  wrong  moral  atmosphere, 
and  surrounded  him  with  influences  wliich  slowly 
lowered  and  weakened  his  principles. 

His  love  for  Ellen  Gresham  would  have  coun- 
teracted all  this,  if  he  could  have  been  fre- 
quently in  her  society;  but  Maiden  was  a  hund- 
red miles  from  the  city  where  she  resided,  and 
they  met  only  at  long  intervals. 

So  Malcolm  was  thrown  constantly  with  young 
men  who  prided  themselves  on  their  knowledge 
of  the  world,  who  had  no  higher  aim  or  pur- 
pose in  life  than  to  enjoy  themselves,  who  smiled, 
if  they  did  not  sneer  at  much  that  he  had  been 
taught  to  reverence — men  to  whom  religion, 
self-sacrifice,  and  duty,  were  sounds  void  of 
depth  or  meaning.  And  Malcolm  Lee  listened 
to  their  talk,  and  laughed  at  their  jests,  and 
thought  he  was  safe,  and  not  taking  heed  he  fell. 

It  was  in  this  wise.  He  w^as  invited  to  a 
sort  of  convivial  supper,  where  cigars,  wine, 
and  finally  cards  circulated  freely.  The  young 
lawyer  was  not  aware  how  deeply  he  drank, 
but  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  beguiled 
into  a  gaming  saloon.  He  played  and  won;  he 
played  and  lost.  He  drank  still  deeper,  and  so 
did  his  companions.  A  quarrel  ensued,  in  which 
Malcolm  was  deeply  involved.  At  last  the  com- 
batants were  separated,  but  not  till  Malcolm 
had  struck  his  assailant  a  blow  which  felled 
him  to  the  earth,  and  he  was  taken  up  and 
carried,  off,  supposed  to  be  dead. 

This  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  young  lawyer. 
He  was  released  from  confinement  on  the  fol- 
lowiiig  day,  as  the  young  man  with  whom  he 
had  quarreled  recovered,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  hush  up  the  matter. 

But  this  was  impossible.  The  thing  was 
noised  abroad.  The  aunt  whom  Ellen  Gresham 
had  visited  at  Maiden,  fearing  for  the  happi- 
ness of  her  niece,  and  determining  that  she 
would  in  no  wise  hold  herself  responsible  for 
an  engagement  she  had  at  first  attempted  to 
promote,  wrote  at  once  to  her  brother,  narra- 
ting to  him  the  entire  circumstances,  and  hight- 
ening  their  colors  in  her  alarm  for  her  niece's 
future,  and  unconsciously  representing  that  the 
young  man  had  fallen  lower  in  life  and  in  social 
estimation  than  the  facts  warranted. 

The  letter  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gresham,  It  was  an  awful  blow  to  the 
heart  of  their  daughter — a  blow  which  struck  at 
the  very  roots  of  her  life.  But  Ellen  Gresham 
was  a  Christian ;  no  earthly  loss  or  change  could 
kill  her. 

"  I  'm  afraid  she  '11  never  lift  up  her  head 
again,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Gresham  to  her  husband. 

"Better  that,  Mary,"  answered  the  sorrowing 
parent,  "than   that  she  should   wed  herself  to 


irremediable  misery!  I  had  rather  lay  the  fair 
head  of  my  Ellen  under  this  young  grass  which 
is  now  sprouting  over  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
than  see  her  wedded  to  a  man  who  had  neither 
honor  nor  principle  to  keep  him  from  evil. 
There  is  no  hope  nor  promise  for  her  future  as 
the  betrothed  wife  of  Malcolm  Lee," 

And  Ellen  Gresham  bowed  her  head  to  her 
father's  decision,  which  her  judgment,  if  not  her 
heart,  indorsed;  and  the  young  lawyer's  letters 
were  returned,  and  the  engagement  broken  per- 
emptorily— absolutely. 

And  the  day  after  receiving  the  last  brief  let- 
ter from  the  woman  who  had  been  his  betrothed 
wife,  and  whom  he  had  loved  with  all  the 
strength  and  tenderness  of  his  youth,  and  with 
that  deep  reverence  which  the  singular  loveli- 
ness of  her  character  had  inspired,  Malcolm  Lee 
walked  up  and  down  his  office,  and  his  face  was 
white  with  anguish,  and  his  step  uncertain,  for 
the  tempest  which  went  to  and  fro  in  his  heart, 
and  he  said  to  himself  those  words  which  no 
human  lips  have  a  right  to  utter  before  God. 

And  at  last  the  young  man  threw  himself  on 
a  chair  before  his  window,  and  a  little  way  off 
the  river  flowed  on  calm  and  deep  betwixt  its 
banks. 

"There  's  no  use  in  trying  any  longer,"  mut- 
tered to  himself  Malcolm  Lee.  "I  'm  a  crushed, 
ruined  man.  My  name  is  disgraced,  my  heart 
is  broken,  my  hopes  are  dead,  where  I  only 
wish  my  body  was.  Only  twenty-six  years  old, 
and  a  disgraced,  ruined  man,  for  every  body  to 
point  at,  and  scorn  or  pity,  and  say,  you  've 
followed  in  the  steps  of  your  brother,  Malcolm 
Lee !" 

And  as  the  young  man  uttered  these  w^ords, 
he  glanced  out  of  the  window,  and  the  fair 
green  fields  in  the  distance,  in  their  garments 
of  young  grass,  the  shining  banks,  the  joyful 
sunshine,  stole  with  their  light  and  warmth 
across  the  tempest  in  his  soul,  and  the  voice  of 
God  spoke  softly  in  his  heart. 

"I  will  not  give  up  my  life  so,"  said  Malcolm 
Lee.  "I  will  look  the  sin  and  the  shame  of 
that  act  which  has  wrought  such  woe  for  me 
straight  in  the  face.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  it 
shall  not  kill  me.  I  will  not  leave  Maiden  and 
go  off  a  reckless,  imbittered,  desperate  man, 
to  give  myself,  because  I  have  once  fallen,  to 
the  devil.  No,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  '11  be  a 
man  again;  a  better  one,  with  deeper  sympa- 
thies, and  broader  charity  for  others,  because 
I  too  have  been  led  into  temptation.  The  blight 
which  has  fallen  upon  my  life  I  must  bear,  and 
sweet  Ellen  Gresham  will  live  to  forget  me,  and 
be  the  wife  of  some  other  man  she  believes 
more  worthy  of  her;"  and  here  there  went  over 
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the  fine  features  a  spasm  of  sharp  agony.  "  But 
even  that  shall  not  crush  me.  I  will  be  worthy 
of  the  love  that  can  never  be  mine.  I  have 
fallen,  but  God  help  me,  I  '11  get  up  and  stand 
again !" 

Dear  reader,  you  know  "the  fearful  logic  of 
evil,"  how  one  step  in  the  downward  road  leads 
to  another,  and  how  all  the  strong  forces  of  habit 
give  steady  impetus  in  the  wrong  direction ;  and 
when  a  man  once  faces  sternly  about  in  such 
an  awful  crisis  of  his  youth,  and  resolves  in 
his  heart  that  he  will  not  give  up,  that  he  will 
retrace  the  steps  which  have  led  him  into  evil, 
and  live  true  to  himself  and  the  great  purposes 
of  his  existence,  God  will  help  him! 

And  God  helped  Malcolm  Lee. 

Five  years  later,  Mr.  Gresham  was  on  a  brief 
visit  at  his  sister's,  in  Maiden,  and  she  said  to 
him,  "  I  have  sometimes  felt,  Stephen,  that  I 
was  too  hasty  in  writing  you  as  I  did,  respect- 
ing Malcolm  Lee.  He  is  esteemed  by  all  who 
know  him  as  a  man  of  spotless  integrity,  and  I 
know  of  many  instances  of  sympathy  and  gen- 
erosity on  his  jDart  for  the  poor  and  the  fallen  ; 
and  that  he  fell  once  may  be  said  of  many  of 
the  best  and  noblest  men  the  world  was  ever 
blessed  with." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Gresham, 

"And  Ellen,  do  you  think  she  loves  him  yet?" 

"I  think  so,  although  she  is  cheerful  and 
happy  now,  and  his  name  has  not  crossed  her 
lips  for  years,  still  she  has  never  been  interested 
in  another,  and  her  heart  is  not  one  to  take  up 
a  new  song  lightly." 

"Poor  Ellen!"  said  her  aunt,  "I  meant  it  all 
for  the  best." 

"  I  do  n't  doubt  it,"  answered  her  brother. 

But  all  that  day,  Mr.  Gresham  took  grave 
counsel  with  himself,  and  the  next  day  he  went 
over  to  the  office  of  the  young  lawyer,  and  had 
a  long  interview  with  him,  and  learned  then 
and  there  the  story  of  Malcolm  Lee's  temptation 
and  ^  fall,  and  the  struggle  and  resolve,  which, 
with  God's  help,  he  had  been  enabled  to  keep. 
And  when  Mr,  Gresham  returned  to  his  home, 
he  was  the  bearer  of  tidings  strange  and  good. 

A  week  later  Ellen  Gresham  was  alone  in  the 
parlor  one  morning,  busying  herself  with  a  vase 
of  red  and  yellow  crocuses  which  a  friend  had 
sent  her,  as  an  early  promise  and  hostage  of  the 
Summer.  These  five  years  had  hardly  changed 
her.  There  was  the  same  childlike  sweetness 
about  the  mouth,  the  same  earnestness  and  in- 
telligence in  the  large  azure  eyes,  the  same  faint, 
wavering  bloom  in  the  oral  cheeks. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened.  "  Will  you  give 
me  your  name  to  take  to  Miss  Ellen,"  asked  the 
domestic,   and    the    lady   looked    up    about    to 


announce  herself,  and  she  saw  that  her  guest 
was — Malcolm  Lee. 

"0!  Malcolm!" 

The  words  stammered  and  struggled  in  her 
throat,  and  at  last  were  buried  in  a  sob,  and  she 
sank  down  in  a  chair,  and  her  face  was  white 
as  the  faces  of  the  dead. 

Malcolm  Lee  came  right  forward,  and  he  took 
both  of  her  hands  in  his. 

"Ellen,  do  you  know  all?"  he  asked. 

"Yes — papa  has  told  me." 

"And  do  you  forgive  me?" 

There  flashed  up  an  answer  in  the  face  of 
Ellen  Gresham;  an  answer  of  such  fullness  and 
completeness  of  all  he  asked,  that  for  a  moment 
Malcolm  Lee  was  overcome. 

At  last  he  spoke.  "  Ellen,  I  have  loved  you 
all  the  time,  you  only;"  and  he  held  her  hands 
fast. 

And  through  her  thick-falling  tears  of  joy 
and  gratitude  she  answered, 

"God  has  given  you  back  to  my  prayers, 
Malcolm !" 


SUNSHINE. 
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God  smiled  upon  the  earth,  and  at  his  will 
The  sentient  Darkness  shrank  within  her  shroud, 
And  o'er  the  trembling  sea,  Light,  golden-browed, 

Flew  with  swift  feet,  his  inessage  to  fulfill — 

The  smile  of  God,  expansive,  sole,  until 

The  firmament  was  stretched  above  the  cloud. 
And  the  tumultuous  waters  meekly  bowed, 

And  in  their  gathered  fullness  waited  still. 
0,  ocean  rivers!  joyful  did  ye  run: 

0,  mountain  forests!  how  your  founts  were  stirred, 
When  calling  forth  the  greater  light,  the  sun, 

The  mandate  of  the  Effluent  ye  heard. 

Who  spake  on  that  fourth  morn  and  it  was  done, 

And  bathed  you  in  the  brilliance  of  his  word. 
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0  I  LOVE  to  lie  half-sleeping,  half-waking, 

And  dreamily  list  to  the  sound 
Of  the  rain  coming  down  with  musical  plash 

On  the  roof  or  the  passive  ground; 
And  then  closing  my  eyes  oblivious  seem, 

That  the  hour  for  rising  has  come, 
While  the  lullaby-drip  is  heard  in  my  dream, 

Mixed  up  with  the  outer  world's  hum. 
Delicious  indeed  are  the  half-waking  dreams 

That  float  thro'  my  sleep-loving  brain ; 
While  I  heed  not  the  morning's  incoming  beam?, 
Nor  the  life  just  awakened  that  'round  me  teems, 

Bat  drowsily  list  to  the  rain. 
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THE  TRUE  CHRISTIAN  WOMAN— A 
LIFE  SKETCH. 

MRS.  MARY  DANA  DUSTIN. 


BY     PUOr.     LORENZO    D.     U     CABK,     D.    D. 


WHEN  already  the  number  of  Christian 
biographies  extant  is  so  great,  why,  it  may 
be  inquired,  write  the  memoir  of  any  Christian? 
Different  minds  require  for  their  profit  and  joy 
various  pictures  and  diverse  exemplifications  of 
principle.  Michael  Angelo's  grandeur  of  design, 
Raphael's  perfection  of  human  forms,  Titian's 
gorgeous  colorings,  and  Rembrandt's  inimitable 
lights  and  shadows,  respectively,  make  different 
impressions,  and  attract,  thrill,  and  profit  sep- 
arate groups.  Unconsciously  the  soul  takes 
on  that  beauty  and  that  only  which  it  truly 
appreciates.  What  is  true  in  the  aesthetic  is 
true  likewise  in  the  finest  of  all  the  fine  arts; 
namely,  the  sculpturing  from  rude  materials  a 
Christian  soul  into  the  form  and  proportions 
that  would  gladden  the  angels  of  God.  It  is 
true  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  all  religious 
experience ;  nevertheless,  in  the  soul  life  of  every 
Christian  there  is  something  unique.  Each 
servant  of  Christ  that  passes  the  boundaries  of 
the  ordinary  into  the  knowledge  and  grace  of 
God  has  some  shade  of  experience  peculiarly 
illustrative  of  some  divine  attribute,  and  more 
happily  adapted  to  special  individuals  than  any 
that  precede  in  the  holy  livings  of  the  Church. 

To  the  end  of  time  the  world  thoughts  of  the 
past  must  be  denuded  and  reclothed  upon  with 
a  dress  suited  to  the  varieties  and  idiosyncra- 
sies of  intellect  which  can  be  permanent  no 
more  than  the  color,  shading,  and  position  of 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  How  it  would  abridge 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  hira  who  admires  the 
wonderful  sky  were  the  tints  and  localities  of 
the  clouds  unvarying  from  day  to  day,  and 
were  there  no  varieties  in  rising  and  setting 
suns!  Various  modes  of  thought  result  from 
various  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  there- 
fore uniformity  is  impossible.  Religious  experi- 
ence and  profession  to  be  impressive,  like  modes 
of  thought,  must  be  adapted  to  their  age.  To 
a  limited  extent  they  may  innocently  and  harm- 
lessly be  modified  by  language,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  education.  The  stvles  of  thought 
and  expression  prevalent  in  the  current  age,  the 
improved  psychologies,  clearer  and  more  com- 
prehensive apprehensions  of  Biblical  truths  not 
only  may  but  must  exert  some  influence  on 
spiritual  life  and  experience.  This  modification 
renders  them  efficient  and  applicable  to  the 
ever-varying  tortuosities  of  human  society. 

Who  could  condemn  the  botanist  going  forth 
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to  valley  and  mountain  to  gather  the  flowers 
of  1862  for  permanent  preservation?  But  for 
him  those  specimens  of  Divine  mechanism,  those 
images  and  illustrations  of  the  thoughts  of  God 
would  fall,  perish,  be  seen,  and  admired  no 
more.  But  if  they  are  embalmed  in  the  her- 
barium, though  dead,  they  will  speak  and  shine 
forth  the  Creator's  praise.  To  them  the  lover 
of  flowers  can  turn  in  the  drear  of  Winter  and 
listen  to  their  silent  song  so  vocal  still.  Often 
will  they  cheer  and  teach  him  when  no  friend 
or  teacher  can  be  near.  How  much  more  rea- 
sonable and  profitable  to  go  forth  through  the 
flowery  life  of  a  wise,  holy,  and  laborious  Chris- 
tian, to  gather  up  and  hive  away  the  evidences 
of  the  power,  the  triumphs,  and  the  blessedness 
of  grace  and  truth ! 

Religious  biography  is  one  of  the  divinely- 
instituted  means  for  the  spiritual  cultivation 
of  the  Church  of  God.  Could  all  the  results  of 
this  instrumentality  be  eliminated,  and  pre- 
sented separately  for  our  contemplation,  we 
should  be  greatly  surprised  at  their  vastness. 
Often  can  the  memoir  of  a  holy  soul  go  where 
the  minister  of  Jesus  can  not,  so  opportunely 
will  it  frequently  appear  when  she  is  far  away. 
It  often  contains  a  word,  a  suggestion,  an  in- 
spiration peculiarly  adapted  to  the  reader's 
spiritual  necessities,  and  w'hich  she  could  find  in 
no  living  example  in  the  range  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. How  frequently  have  the  words  and  ex- 
periences of  Mrs.  Fletcher  energized  into  hope, 
animation,  and  victory  that  one  who  had  well- 
nigh  yielded  to  her  enemies  and  was  sinking  in 
despair!  A  good  memoir  of  a  great  Christian 
gives  a  focal  brilliancy,  power,  and  effect  to  a 
whole  earnest  life.  Within  the  limits  of  a  single 
gaze  it  photographs  the  battles,  victories,  wan- 
derings, and  rejoicings  of  forty  years.  It  un- 
covers those  serene  hights  attainable  by  mortals, 
and  actually  attained  by  one  imperfect,  perhaps, 
by  nature  as  ourselves.  It  exhibits  the  Chris- 
tian walking  with  the  tread  of  a  conqueror  in 
her  triumphant  march  to  the  city  of  God.  In 
impressive  light  it  delineates  her  crucifixion  to 
all  that  warred  with  her  spirituality. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  said, 
that  the  life  of  any  one  would  be  interesting 
and  instructive,  surely  the  memoir  of  a  sensitive, 
reflective,  laborious,  and  consistent  lady,  the 
companion  of  one  of  our  Heaven-honored  minis- 
ters, is  worthy  a  place  in  a  periodical  devoted 
to  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the  great 
and  blessed  army  of  Methodist  women. 

The  onsets,  protracted  struggles,  and  victori- 
ous triumphs  of  a  soul  contending  with  disease, 
i  difficulties,  misfortunes,  inborn  spiritual  frailties, 
1  and  enemies  numerous,  fleet,  and  untiring  can 
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not    be    contemplated    without    great    religious 
profit.     Surely  the  rays  of  Divine  grace,  power, 
and  glory  that  gleam  through  such  experiences 
into  the  mind  of  the  devout   reader,  inspiring 
her  with  profound  adoring  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  an  unquenchable  desire  to  be  like  him  that 
she  may  see  him  as  he  is,  ought  all  to  be  col- 
lected and  concentrated.     Every  marked  Chris- 
tian has  much  personal  influence  and  generally 
wide   circles    of    acquaintances,   who   would   be 
particularly  and  repeatedly  encouraged  and  in- 
spirited  by  perusing  the   memoir  of  one  with 
whom  they  had  often  taken  sweet  counsel  and 
walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  company.     Such 
an  agency  of  doing  good  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
lected or  lightly  esteemed.     A  life  so  useful,  ex- 
emplary, and  faultless,  one  so  illustrative  of  the 
potency  of  grace   as  that   of   Mrs.  Mary  Dana 
Dustin,  should  be  chronicled  and  deposited  in 
the  temples  of  Zion  and  in  the  sanctuaries  of 
Christian  homes  for  the  contemplation  of  many 
of  the  saints  that  are  destined  yet  to  live  upon 
the  earth.     No  one  can  prayerfully  contemplate 
it  without  deriving  from  it  noble  and  beautiful 
lessons.     The    writer    of    these    memorials    was 
selected,  not  on  account  of  his  fitness  nor  of  his 
capability  to   do   them  justice,  but   because   he 
knew  so  well,  appreciated  so  highly,  and  loved 
so  tenderly  their  sainted  and  venerated  subject. 
The    opening    sentence    of    the    last    sermon 
Jacob  Young  ever  preached  in  Delaware,  Ohio, 
was,   "  It   is   a   great   blessing   to  any  man   to 
have    been    born    in    a    good    community."     A 
more  intelligent,  moral,  and  public-spirited  com- 
munity than  was  Newport,  Washington  county, 
Ohio,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  is  sel- 
dom found  in  this  world.     That  town  is  asso- 
ciated   with    my    earliest    recollections    as    the 
place  where  resided   the  most  excellent  of  the 
earth,  such  as  the  venerated  Ebenezer  Battelle, 
the  father  of  Cornelius  and  Gordon,  those  emi- 
nent servants  of  the  Church. 

In  this  excellent  community,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  November,  1816,  Mary  Dana  Dustin  was 
born.  Her  father,  William  Dana,  Esq.,  was  a 
man  of  great  intelligence  and  very  commanding 
influence  in  the  county.  Mr.  Dana  and  his  ex- 
cellent companion  were  persons  eminent  for 
piety.  The  privilege  of  such  parentage  and 
such  associations  can  not  be  computed  in  rubies. 
To  be  grounded  early  in  good  principles  by 
teachings,  backed  home  by  daily  examples  that 
never  swerved  from  the  right,  and  to  be  lured 
in  the  glad  morning  of  life  into  the  practice  of 
all  Christian  duties  are  among  the  greatest 
privileges  a  human  being  can  enjoy,  and  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  blessing  parents  can  bestow 
upon  their  children.     How  much  such  early  dis- 


cipline saves  of  danger  to  wreck  and  ruin  in 
after-life!  In  the  life  of  Mrs.  Dustin  we  see 
the  happy  results  of  early  training  in  the  belief 
of  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  duties 
of  Christianity.  "  I  can  not  remember,"  she 
often  remarked,  "when  I  did  not  have  a  desire 
to  love  the  Savior."  At  the  tender  age  of 
thirteen  she  was  converted  and  publicly  pro- 
fessed her  faith  in  Christ  by  joining  herself  to 
his  people.  Immediately  she  became  a  cross- 
bearing,  self-denying  Christian.  Even  in  the 
early  part  of  her  Christian  course,  on  all  suita- 
ble occasions,  she  witnessed  to  the  reality  of 
spiritual  life  and  the  efficacy  of  atoning  blood. 
From  the  first  and  all  the  way  through  life  she 
felt  as  David  felt  when  he  exclaimed,  "  My 
mouth  shall  show  forth  thy  righteousness  and 
thy  salvation  all  the  day,  for  I  know  not  the 
numbers  thereof."  "Even  in  my  youth  and  in 
the  days  of  my  prosperity,"  said  she,  "sur- 
rounded by  my  friends  and  comforts,  I  have 
found  religion  good,  and  the  only  substantial 
good,  for  the  path  of  duty  is  the  only  path  of 
true  peace." 

Mrs.   Dustin's   mind   was   of  a  superior  cast 
and  highly  cultivated.     In  her  mind  one  faculty 
did  not  appropriate  the   strength  designed   for 
several.      It    is    the    evenly-balanced    intellect 
that  secures  great  joy,  progress,  and  usefulness. 
Generally,  or  at  least  frequently,  geniuses   are 
abnormal.     They  are,  upon  the  whole,  so  joyless 
in  themselves,  and  so  destructive  of  comprehen- 
sive interest,  that  a  community  of  them  would 
be   no    better   than   a   community  of  wretches. 
Her  mind  was   not   genius,  but  it  was  better 
and   more   desirable,  for   it   was   beautiful   and 
beautifully    poised.     Her    memory    was    ready, 
accurate,  and  capacious.     Her  imagination  was 
rich   and  sparkling,  and  it  never  failed   to  do 
her  bidding.     It  threw  a  gentle  radiance  over 
all  her  eye  saw  or  her  mind  contemplated.     Her 
judgment   was   a  very  rare    one,  and    clear   as 
crystal.     Her  will  was  equal  to  any  emergency 
of   duty,   sacrifice,    suffering,    or    suspense.     In 
perusing  her  letters  written  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen one  is  struck  with  the  vivacity  of  her  in- 
tellect, the  piquancy  of  her  wit,  and  her  strong 
common-sense.      In    addition    to    these    mental 
endowments  she  had  a  large  share  of  the  in- 
stinctive wisdom  of  woman's  nature.     God  gave 
her  a  soul  susceptible  of  profound  feeling,  ten- 
der affections,  and  magnanimous  impulses. 

Her  opportunities  for  early  education  were 
the  best  the  State  afforded.  Through  life  she 
read  extensively  and  as  variously.  You  could 
trace  in  her  mind  and  conversation  the  peculiar 
advantages  and  influences  afi'orded  respectively 
by  the  various  departments  of  study  and  in- 
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vestigation.  She  read  history,  biography,  poetry, 
travels,  essays,  and  commentaries,  all  that 
could  contribute  to  her  happiness  and  useful- 
ness, thus 

"  Having  wisdom  with  each  studious  year." 

Few  daughters  have  ever  loved  a  mother  more 
tenderly  or  more  sincerely.  No  company,  nor 
gayety,  nor  amusement  could  make  her  forget 
what  was  due  her  parents.  The  thought  that 
they  suffered  through  fault  or  indiscretion  of 
hers  would  make  the  brightest  hour  sad  and 
change  the  happiest  place  into  desolation.  On 
the  28th  of  September,  1837,  she  was  married 
to  the  Rev.  M.  Dustin,  of  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
ference, Never  were  hearts  better  or  more 
happily  mated,  for  each  threw  a  blessed  light 
over  the  way  and  down  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  other.  Said  one,  "I  would  prefer  a  wife 
with  a  good  natural  disposition,  though  uncon- 
verted, to  one  naturally  turbulent,  though  un- 
mistakably renewed."  But  Mrs,  Dustin  was 
richly  endowed  both  by  nature  and  grace. 
Never  did  a  wife  better  serve,  comfort,  counsel, 
and  support  a  husband.  I  never  saw  him  bit- 
ter, depressed,  croaking,  anathematizing,  or  un- 
wisely wailing  that  former  days  were  so  much 
better  than  the  present.  He  may  be  gentler 
by  nature  than  many  of  us;  nevertheless,  I 
think  much  of  his  sweetness  has  emanated  from 
the  serene  life  of  his  noble  wife.  To  him  she 
was  always  very  respectful.  Paul  thought  hus- 
bands were  in  danger  of  not  loving  their  wives, 
and  that  wives  were  in  danger  of  not  suffi- 
ciently reverencing  their  husbands.  To  the 
former,  therefore,  he  says,  Love  your  wives, 
and  to  the  latter  he  enjoins.  See  that  ye  rever- 
ence your  husbands.  Though  Mr.  Dustin  showed 
great  deference  to  his  wife,  and  ever  treated 
her  with  marked  politeness  and  consideration 
to  the  very  last,  she  manifested  toward  him 
that  delicate  respect  and  modest  reverence  for 
which  so  many  husbands  would  be  infinitely 
grateful,  and  which  would  have  charmed  a 
heart  so  loving  and  susceptible  as  Paul's  must 
have  been.  When  she  married  Mr.  Dustin  she 
married  his  fortunes  and  his  destiny,  and  with 
cheering  smiles  walked  abreast  with  him  through 
them  all,  always  taking,  as  one  who  had  long 
known  her  says,  the  most  cheerful  view  of  cir- 
cumstances and  events.  Bright-eyed  cheerful- 
ness went  with  her  through  the  darkest  seasons. 
From  the  moment  she  learned  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  become  an  itinerant  minister  she 
calmly  made  up  her  mind  to  a  life  of  toils  and 
sacrifices.  Sadly  she  speaks  of  her  pleasant 
home  now  to  be  hers  no  more.  "  Rooms,  tables, 
chairs,  windows,  all  seem  as  old  friends.     Here 


are  the  trees  I  planted,  the  vines  I  trained,  and 
the  loved  ones  with  whom  I  sported  the  hours 
of  childhood  and  youth. 

"  '  Tell  me,  ye  seraph  sons  of  light, 
Is  aught  so  like  your  mansion  bright 
As  cliildliood's  home?' 

"Notwithstanding  parents,  friends,  and  home 
are  dear,  there  is  one  still  nearer,  and  for 
whom  I  have  cheerfully  left  them  all  to  be  a 
wanderer;  and  I  know,  too,  that  my  husband 
toils  and  travels  not  for  worldly  gain.  He  is 
willing  to  leave  all  and  spend  his  time  and 
strength  to  sound  the  Gospel  trumpet,  and  I 
am  glad  that  it  is  so,  for  well  I  know 

"'When  we  come  to  lay  us  down  at  last 
In  unattended  sorrow  on  the  bed 
Of  death,  0,  then  it  will  be  sweet  to  think 
That  we  have  toiled  for  other  worlds  than  this.'  " 

Just  before  her  marriage  she  wrote  to  Mr, 
Dustin:  "Let  us  be  thankful  that  God  has 
opened  an  effective  door  for  you  to  work  in  his 
vineyard.  If  you  can  be  the  means  of  bringing 
one  immortal  soul  back  to  Christ  you  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  all  your  toil.  May  it  be  all 
your  business,  all  your  delight  to  lift  up  your 
warning  voice  and  cry  unto  sinners!  Pray  on, 
preach  on,  it  is  a  cause  worthy  every  exer- 
tion and  every  sacrifice  you  can  make.  My 
daily  prayer  is  that  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
may  go  with  you  and  keep  you," 

Mrs.  Dustin  had  great  interest  in  the  re- 
spectability, dignity,  and  success  of  Methodism, 
Her  honored  companion  is  one  of  its  worthy 
ministers,  and  to  its  service  she  unreservedly 
consecrated  her  earnest  life  and  gifted  nature. 
She  had  been  reared  in  another  of  the  grand 
divisions  of  the  grand  army  of  the  Cross,  and 
keenly  felt  those  chafings  and  jarrings  of  the 
itinerancy  which  play  such  havoc  with  the 
health  and  nerves  of  the  wives  of  Methodist 
preachers. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  her  prepossessions, 
when  the  object  of  her  best  earthly  love  became 
an  itinerant  minister  she  followed  him  with 
sweet  gladness  out  into  all  his  numerous  labors, 
toils,  crosses,  annoyances,  and  serious  persecu- 
tions. Her  elder  sa5's  that  he  never  heard  her 
complain  of  an  appointment — "  Nihil  dificil-e 
amanti."  Frequently  has  she  remarked  to  me, 
"We  are  but  pilgrims."  I  have  seen  her  in 
many  trying  situations,  but  I  never  saw  her 
depressed.  I  never  saw  her  manifest  a  spirit  I 
would  not  willingly  manifest  and  then  lay  my- 
self down  to  die.  For  twenty-four  years  she 
shared  the  trials  of  the  itinerancy,  and  in  every 
field  of  labor  her  name  and  her  memory  are 
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cherished  with  heart-felt  homage.  Dr.  Marlay, 
a  very  observing  and  discriminating  mind,  says 
of  her:  "I  never  knew  a  minister's  wife  more 
generally  beloved." 

Great  as  was  her  interest  in  the  triumphs 
of  onr  beloved  Methodism,  she  was  not  scarred 
with  the  hoof-prints  of  prejudice.  She  soared 
high  on  the  wings  of  universal  benevolence, 
practicing  on  the  noble  motto  of  the  English 
Wesleyan  Methodists — "The  friend  of  all,  the 
enemy  of  none."  Though  she  did  not  aim  at 
being  a  reformer,  her  character  was  essentially 
formative.  The  sun  could  no  more  be  in  the 
heavens  and  not  shine  than  Mrs.  Dustin  could 
be  in  any  community  and  not  exert  a  benign 
influence.  In  her  company  the  wisest  ministers 
felt  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  one 
worthy  of  high  consideration.  But  she  was 
satisfied  to  work  on  unobtrusively  in  the  modes 
established  by  the  Church,  Believing  that  sym- 
pathy was  better  than  novelty,  she  thought  she 
could  best  serve  Christ  by  patiently  exhibiting 
his  spirit,  and  using  the  simple  means  of  grace 
and  modes  of  evangelization  of  his  own  divine 
appointment.  She  knew  it  required  higher 
Christian  life  to  be  distinguished  for  spirit- 
uality and  moral  force  in  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  instrumentalities  than  it  does  to  at- 
tract attention  by  the  singular  and  the  unusual. 
Her  good  sense  kept  her  from  fancying  that, 
because  she  was  favored  with  a  rich  and  radi- 
ant religious  experience  and  gifted  with  a  wide 
door  of  utterance,  she  was,  therefore,  a  re- 
former. Well  did  she  know  that  a  reformer 
must  needs  waste  much  of  life  and  many  op- 
portunities of  accomplishing  valuable  results  in 
mere  clatter,  clamor,  and  eclat.  To  be  of  use 
in  the  world  was  with  her  a  great  desire. 
When  very  young,  so  consistent  was  her  char- 
acter, so  deep  and  clear  her  experience  of  relig- 
ion, and  so  excellent  her  endowments  and  ad- 
vantages, she  was  called  to  give  Bible  instruc- 
tions as  a  Sabbath  school  teacher.  Within  the 
space  of  a  few  months  a  large  class  of  uncon- 
verted young  ladies  were  happily  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  God  through  her  instructions  and 
prayers. 

The  mission  of  a  wife  of  a  minister  is  a  very 
high  one,  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  more  per- 
fectly met  its  various  responsibilities.  "She 
was  a  model  wife  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel," 
said  an  aged  and  venerated  itinerant.  The 
Preachers'  Meeting  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  resolved, 
"That  in  her  character  were  mingled  those  quali- 
ties of  mind,  and  heart,  and  manners  which  pre- 
eminently fitted  her  for  the  position  of  a  pas- 
tor's wife,  which  she  filled  with  signal  propriety 
and  success  for  a  quarter  of  a  century."     Em- 


phatically she  was  a  woman  of  one  work,  and 
that  work  to  give  prominence  to  and  aid  in  the 
great  mission  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
"She  did  more  for  the  Church,"  said  one,  "than 
any  woman  I  have  ever  known  with  equal 
strength."  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  wrote,  "  I 
have  thought  much  upon  these  words,  '  We  are 
not  our  own.'  How  active  should  we  be  in 
doing  God's  will!  I  long  to  be  molded  into  the 
perfect  image  of  my  Savior."  As  I  have  seen 
her  on  hard  circuits,  in  uncultivated  districts,  in 
poor  neighborhoods,  cut  off  from  civilization  and 
refinement,  and  at  the  hearth-stone  of  the  hum- 
blest and  poorest,  shedding  the  pure  light  of  a 
holy,  cultivated  Christian  lady's  example,  and 
luring  her  less  favored  sisters  up  to  serener 
walks  and  more  elevated  contemplations,  I  have 
thought  how  much  more  desirable  her  situation, 
lofty  her  destiny,  and  attractive  her  life,  and 
how  much  greater  her  rewards  than  those  of 
the  greatly-to-be-pitied  devotees  of  fashion,  clique, 
and  folly.  It  is  said  a  good  deed  shineth  as  a 
candle  in  a  dark  world.  To  what  should  be 
likened  a  full  life  full  of  good  deeds,  and  wise 
words,  and  loving  kindnesses,  and  heavenly 
emanations  of  spirit,  and  outfloodings  of  benev- 
olence! Such  was  the  life  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dana 
Dustin.  How  it  rejoiced  her  to  lift  the  mean- 
est through  the  interval  that  separated  them 
from  the  noblest! 

The  social  element  in  Mrs.  Dustin  was  very 
strong.  What  elegance  of  manner  and  fascina- 
tion of  address  pure  religion  imparts  to  its  pos- 
sessor! If  agreeability  is  the  ticket  admissive 
to  elevated  circles,  and  into  communions  where 
are  realized  the  greatest  enjoyment  and  im- 
provement socially,  then  the  intelligent,  deeply- 
experienced,  single-eyed  follower  of  Christ  never 
fails  of  a  welcome,  nor  of  making  there  a 
marked  impression.  If  there  was  ever  a  lady 
that  could  make  you  feel  easy,  quiet,  and  at 
home  it  was  Mrs,  Dustin,  and  yet  you  felt  you 
could  not  be  coarse,  careless,  or  rude,  or  indulge 
in  unreasonable  remarks  before  her.  She  brought 
all  the  resources  of  her  mind  into  exercise  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  society.  She  delighted  to 
make  others  happy.  Why  is  it  that  we  do  not 
oftener  see  ladies  that  can  inspire  us  with  rev- 
erence and  yet  admit  us  into  all  the  fascina- 
tions of  refined  and  agreeable  intercourse? 
Surely  she  who  is  without  duplicity,  difiBdence, 
or  display  is  the  most  agreeable  and  winsome 
in  social  life.  In  conversation  with  Mrs.  Dustin 
no  one  ever  felt  that  he  must  consent  to  be 
annoyed  with  flatness  and  nonsense,  or  assume 
to  be  interested  in  twaddle,  thereby  doing  in- 
jury to  his  own  truthfulness  of  character,  or 
that  he  must  be  downright  impolite  and  break 
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away  and  say  life  is  too  precious  to  he  squandered 
on  uninteresting  people.  Not  to  have  informa- 
tion enough  to  talk  well  and  yet  without  judg- 
ment enough  to  be  silent  are  very  great  mis- 
fortunes. Mrs.  Dustin  had  information  and 
originality,  and  both  under  the  command  of  an 
excellent  judgment.  She  had  wise  counsel  for 
those  in  suspense,  words  of  warning  for  the 
careless,  animating  strains  for  the  desponding, 
genial  wit  for  the  innocently  mirthful,  indigna- 
tion for  the  wronged,  and  sympathy  and  tears 
for  all  the  sorrowful.  She  had  a  mind  quick  to 
perceive  weaknesses  of  character,  infirmities  of 
nature,  and  unrightness  of  spirit,  but  she  only 
spoke  of  those  exhibitions  to  do  good,  and  then 
with  tender  pity  and  a  single  eye.  No  one 
ever  heard  coarse  railing,  degrading  gossip, 
lampooning,  or  bitter  sarcasm  from  her  lips. 
Knowing  that  a  sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edge- 
tool  that  grows  keener  by  use,  she  sheathed 
carefully  in  velvet,  and,  like  the  celebrated 
Grattan,  torture  could  not  wring  from  her  a 
syllable  of  self-praise.  All  the  social  power  she 
possessed  she  wielded  not  to  depress  or  annoy 
others,  or  to  accomplish  selfish  purposes,  but  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls.  Grace- 
fully could  she  have  moved  through  any  circles 
in  society,  but  she  especially  loved  the  commu- 
nion of  saints.  0,  how  often  does  the  famished 
soul  pant  for  religious  communings!  Must  it 
ever  be  so?  Can  we  not  have  more  heart-felt 
Christian  intercourse  and  conversation  among 
professing  Christians?  She  was  conscientious, 
faithful,  prayerful,  and  unremitting  in  her  efibrts 
to  train  her  children  in  the  fear  of  God.  She 
believed  that  special  confidence  in  God  as  to 
their  spiritual  welfare  would  be  rewarded  with 
special  blessing.  She  laid  her  children  upon 
the  bosom  of  God  with  that  full  confidence 
which  the  single  eye  and  a  soul  fully  consecrated 
alone  can  inspire.  How  many  parents  overlook 
the  duty  and  its  rewards  of  such  trustful  con- 
fidence in  God  relative  to  the  salvation  of  their 
household!  To  her  son,  a  soldier  for  the  war  in 
our  noble  army  of  volunteers,  she  dictated  messa- 
ges with  all  the  yearning  of  a  mother's  heart, 
and  \vitli  all  the  strength  of  a  Christian  faith. 
Thoughts  and  prayers  for  him  engrossed  her 
mind,  even  while  entering  into  the  glories  of 
the  New  Jerusalem..  Even  in  hearing  of  the 
acclamations  of  seraphim  she  could  not  forget 
her  exposed  boy  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 
If  exalted  views  of  life,  of  its  relations,  filial, 
marital,  parental,  social,  philanthropic,  and  evan- 
gelic, could  make  a  woman  exalted,  then  Mrs. 
Mary  Dana  Dustin  was  an  exalted  woman. 
Her  character  was  without  a  blot,  and  her 
beautiful  life  wholly  irreproachable.     Her  relig- 


ious experience  was  clear,  rich,  and  deep.  She 
wrote  in  1836 :  "  Repeated  wanderings  had 
brought  coldness  into  my  soul.  But  while  list- 
ening to  a  sermon  on  the  text,  'Submit  your- 
selves, therefore,  to  God,'  I  felt  the  truth  laid 
on  my  heart  with  the  weight  of  a  millstone, 
that  there  were  hights  and  depths  in  religion 
that  I  knew  nothing  of,  and  the  reason  was  I 
had  not  submitted  myself  entirely  to  God.  I 
knew  that  all  my  affections  and  faculties  were 
not  so  consecrated  to  his  service  as  to  make  the 
submission  a  complete  one.  I  felt  I  must  have 
more  of  the  love  of  God  in  my  soul.  I  saw 
the  holiness  of  his  character,  and  most  earnestly 
desired  to  be  conformed  to  his  blessed  image. 
An  agony  of  spirit  came  over  me.  I  tried  to 
yield  my  heart  entirely  to  the  Lord.  I  wrestled, 
resolved,  covenanted,  and  prayed  till — forever 
blessed  be  the  name  of  my  Great  High-Priest 
and  Intercessor! — I  felt  a  peace,  a  confidence,  a 
trust  in  God  to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger.  When  I  left  that  meeting  I  felt  more 
than  ever  that  I  was  not  my  own.  Since  that 
time  the  Lord  has  continued  the  manifestations 
of  his  love  to  me,  and  I  am  happy.  0,  how 
good  it  is  to  get  near  to  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
to  feel  the  precious  fountain  that  flows  forth  on 
Calvary,  applied  to  the  washing  away  of  every 
stain  that  sin  has  made!  A  reconciled  God! 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  bless- 
ing?" 

She  believed  in  Christianity  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  was  ever  struck  with 
this  feature  of  her  religion.  She  talked,  acted, 
looked  as  if  she  were  less  certain  if  possible  of 
the  existence  of  an  external  world  than  of  the 
invisible,  the  spiritual,  and  the  eternal.  Her 
personal  trust  in  the  Redeemer  was  without 
unbelief  or  reserve.  She  often  repeated,  "  I  am 
a  poor,  miserable  sinner,  but  Jesus  died  for  me. 
I  have  been  so  unfaithful  it  seems  strange  that 
I  am  not  troubled  with  doubts  and  fears,  but  I 
am  as  sure  of  heaven  as  if  I  were  already  there, 
because  Christ  died  for  me.  I  shall  live  for- 
ever. The  stars  may  fade  away,  the  sun  him- 
self grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in 
night,  but  I  shall  live  on  and  live  forever.  0, 
death,  I  am  not  afraid  of  thee!  My  Savior  is 
stronger  than  thou  art." 

Another  feature  in  her  experience  deeply  im- 
pressed me.  She  was  faithful  to  her  trials.  It 
is  a  thing  as  important  as  it  is  difficult  and 
unusual  to  obtain  from  our  trials  the  lessons 
and  spiritual  benefits  God  designed.  She  was 
not  so  anxious  to  avoid  or  get  through  the 
anguish  of  the  affliction  as  she  was  to  wring 
from  it  that  spiritual  refinement  God  was  aim- 
ing to  secure  for  her.     Without  trials  she  knew 
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no  one  could  be  what  she  ought  to  be.  She 
never  despaired  of  self-conquest.  She  submit- 
ted uncomplainingly  to  feeble  health,  bereave- 
ments, and  mortifications.  Out  of  every  afflic- 
tion she  came  with  renewed  consecrations  and  re- 
newal of  covenants.  She  was  grateful.  "  When 
I  count  my  mercies  I  find,"  she  writes,  "that 
they  are  numberless.  0,  may  I  never  forget 
the  merciful  kindness  of  my  Heavenly  Father! 
I  hear  a  voice  constantly  saying,  '  Set  your 
aflPections  on  things  above.' " 

She  had  lived  so  faithful  and  walked  so  softly 
before  the  Lord  that  when,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1862,  she  drew  near  to  her  house  not  made 
with  hands,  God  honored  her  with  a  view  of  the 
golden  gates  of  the  eternal  city.  She  saw  its 
celestial  spires  glittering  in  the  sunbeams  of  im- 
mortality. 

"Already  from  the  seat  of  God 
A  ray  upon  her  garments  fell." 

"The  angel  of  death,"  says  she,  "is  spread- 
ing his  wings  over  me,  but  Jesus  has  taken 
from  me  the  fear  of  death.  His  presence  dis- 
perses my  gloom.  Though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  I  fear  no  evil.  I  hear  the  Savior  saying, 
'  Come  home,  weary  pilgrim,  come  home.'  I 
know  in  heaven  there  is  a  beautiful  place  for 
me.  After  such  suffering  will  not  the  rest  of 
heaven  be  sweet?  My  father,  and  mother,  and 
two  sisters  are  in  heaven,  and  soon  I  shall  be 
there.  My  father  saw  the  angels  coming  for 
him,  and  now  they  are  coming  for  me. 

" '  0,  if  my  Lord  would  come  and  meet, 

My  soul  would  stretch  her  wings  in  haste,    ft) 
Fly  fearless  through  death's  iron  gate, 
Nor  feel  the  terror  as  she  passed.' 

"  As  my  friends  crowd  upon  me  my  soul  ex- 
ults. Do  n't  think  I  have  forgotten  the  Savior 
because  I  have  not  been  talking  of  him.  I  am 
too  feeble  to  talk;  it  excites  me.  But  I  have 
his  presence  all  the  time.  Precious  Jesus!  I 
love  him,  and  I  know  that  he  loves  me.  As 
far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west  so  far  hath  he 
separated  my  sins  from  me.  We  shall  not  meet 
here  again,  brother  Marlay,  but  we  shall  meet 
on  the  shining  shore."  In  a  few  minutes  she 
sweetly  rested  in  Jesus. 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever  she  sleeps  well." 

In  her  life  the  exalted  virtues  of  the  true 
Christian  woman  were  exemplified,  and  in  her 
death  she  has  shown  how  the  Christian's  faith 
stands  unappalled  by  the  gloom  of  the  dark  valley. 

A  year  after  the  death  of  his  wife  the  im- 
mortal Chief  Justice  Marshall  thus  writes: 
"While  all  around  is  gladness  my  mind  dwells 


on  the  silent  tomb,  and  cherishes  the  remem- 
brance of  the  beloved  object  which  it  contains. 
On  the  25th  of  December,  1831,  it  was  the  will 
of  Heaven  to  take  to  itself  the  companion  who 
had  sweetened  the  choicest  part  of  my  life, 
had  rendered  toil  a  pleasure,  had  partaken  of 
all  my  feelings,  and  was  enthroned  in  the  in- 
most recess  of  my  heart.  Never  can  I  cease  to 
feel  the  loss  and  to  deplore  it.  Grief  for  her  is 
too  sacred  ever  to  be  profaned  on  this  day, 
which  shall  be  during  my  existence  marked  by 
a  recollection  of  her  virtues.  On  the  3d  of 
January,  1783,  I  was  united  by  the  holiest 
bands  to  the  woman  I  adored.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  our  union  to  that  of  our  separation  I 
never  ceased  to  thank  Heaven  for  this  its  best 
gift.  Not  a  moment  passed  in  which  I  did  not 
consider  her  as  a  blessing  from  which  the  chief 
happiness  of  my  life  was  derived.  This  never- 
dying  sentiment,  originating  in  love,  was  cher- 
ished by  a  long  and  close  observation  of  as 
amiable  and  estimable  qualities  as  ever  adored 
the  female  bosom.  To  a  person  which  in  youth 
was  very  attractive,  to  manners  uncommonly 
pleasing,  she  added  a  fine  understanding  and 
the  sweetest  temper  which  can  accompany  a  just 
and  modest  sense  of  what  was  due  to  herself. 
She  was  educated  with  a  profound  reverence 
for  religion,  which  she  preserved  to  her  last 
moments.  This  sentiment,  among  her  earliest 
and  deepest  impressions,  gave  a  coloring  to  her 
whole  life.  Hers  was  the  religion  taught  by 
the  Savior  of  man.  She  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  faith  inculcated  by  the  Church.  I  have 
lost  her,  and  with  her  I  have  lost  the  solace 
of  my  life.  Yet  she  remains  still  the  compan- 
ion of  my  retired  hours,  still  occupies  my  in- 
most bosom.  When  alone  and  unemployed  my 
mind  still  recurs  to  her,  and  often  I  repeat 
the  beautiful  lines  written  by  General  Burgoyne 
under  a  similar  affliction — 

'Encompassed  in  an  angel's  frame 

An  angel's  virtues  lay ; 
Too  soon  did  Heaven  assert  its  claim 

And  take  its  own  away ; 
My  Mary's  worth,  my  Mary's  charms 

Can  never  more  return ; 
"What  now  shall  fill  these  widowed  arms? 

Ah  me  !  my  Mary's  urn  ! 

Ah  me!  ah  me!  my  Mary's  urn!'" 

KELIGION. 


The  moral  virtues  without  religion  are  but 
cold,  lifeless,  and  insipid ;  it  is  only  religion 
which  opens  the  mind  to  great  conceptions, 
fills  it  with  the  most  sublime  ideas,  and  warms 
the  soul  with  more  than  sensual  pleasures. 
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FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 


BY     KEY,     B.     1-.     CKARY,     D.     D, 


GENERAL  BONAPARTE, 

THE  proposition  to  unite  Kellerman  with  him 
in  command  was  rejected,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  Napoleon  was  permitted  to  pursue  his  own 
course.  Then  he  made  his  solemn  entrance  into 
Milan,  where,  notwithstanding  the  Directory 
had  signed  at  Paris  the  treaty  of  peace  nego- 
tiated by  Salicetti  at  the  court  of  Turin,  and 
the  negotiations  commenced  with  Parma  were 
terminated,  and  those  with  Naples  and  Rome 
were  open,  he  prepared  for  the  conquest  of 
Upper  Italy.  The  key  of  Germany  is  Mantua. 
Mantua,  then,  he  is  obliged  to  seize.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  taken  at  the 
castle  of  Milan  are  sent  to  that  city.  Serrurier 
bore  them  away;  the  siege  commenced.  Then 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  felt  all  the  gravity  of 
its  situation.  It  sent  aid  to  Beaulien,  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  under  the  command  of 
Quardanowitch,  and  thirty-five  thousand  under 
those  of  Wurmser.  A  Milanese  spy  was  sent 
with  dispatches,  who  announced  these  reenforce- 
ments,  and  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the 
city.  The  spy  fell  in  with  the  night  guard 
commanded  by  Dermencourt,  and  was  taken  to 
General  Dumas.  Vainly  did  they  search  him; 
they  found  nothing  on  him.  They  are  ready 
to  turn  him  loose  when,  by  one  of  those  reve- 
lations of  destiny,  General  Dumas  divines  that 
he  had  swallowed  his  dispatches.  The  spy  de- 
nies it.  General  Dumas  orders  him  to  be  shot; 
the  spy  confesses;  he  is  placed  under  guard  by 
the  aiddecamp  Dermencourt,  who,  by  means  of 
an  emetic  administered  by  the  chief  surgeon, 
becomes  the  possessor  of  a  ball  of  wax  about 
the  size  of  a  marble.  It  incloses  a  letter  from 
Wurmser  written  on  parchment  with  a  raven's 
quill.  That  letter  gave  the  most  particular 
details  of  the  operations  of  the  enemy's  army. 
The  letter  was  sent  to  Bonaparte.  Quardano- 
witch and  Wurmser  are  divided ;  the  first  marches 
on  Brescia,  the  second  on  Mantua.  It  was  the 
same  fault  which  had  already  lost  Provera  and 
Argentan.  Bonaparte  leaves  ten  thousand  men 
before  the  city,  goes  with  twenty-five  thousand 
after  Quardanowitch,  whom  he  chases  into  the 
gorges  of  the  Tyrol  after  having  beaten  him  at 
Salo  and  Lonato.  Then  he  immediately  returns 
after  Wurmser,  who  learns  the  defeat  of  his 
colleague  by  the  presence  of  the  army  which 
has  conquered  him.  Attacked  with  French  im- 
petuosity, he  is  beaten   at  Castiglione.     In  five 


days  the  Austrians  lost  five  thousand  men  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory  gave  time 
for  Quardanowitch  to  rally.  Bonaparte  rejoins 
him  and  beats  him  at  San  Marco,  at  Sarravalle, 
at  Rovered.  Then  he  returns  alter  the  battles 
of  Bassano,  Rimoland,  and  Cavalo,  and  lays  siege 
a  second  time  to  Mantua,  in  which  Wurmser 
had  entered  with  the  wrecks  of  his  army. 

Here,  while  these  events  were  progressing. 
States  are  formed  around  him,  and  are  con- 
solidated at  his  word.  He  founds  Republics  on 
either  side  of  the  Po,  drives  the  English  from 
Corsica,  and  keeps  in  check  Genoa,  Venice,  and 
the  Holy  See,  which  he  prevents  from  rising. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  vast  political 
combinations  that  he  learns  of  the  approach  of 
a  new  imperial  army  conducted  by  Alvingi; 
but  there  was  a  singular  fatality  attending  all 
these  men.  The  same  fault  committed  by  his 
predecessors  Alvingi  commits  in  his  turn.  He 
divides  his  army  in  two  corps,  one,  composed 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  who,  directed  by  him, 
should  traverse  Verona  and  gain  Mantua;  the 
other,  composed  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  who, 
under  command  of  Davidowich,  should  march 
to  the  Adige.  Bonaparte  marched  against  Al- 
vingi, joins  him  at  Areola,  struggles  three  days 
with  him  face  to  face,  and  does  not  leave  him 
till  five  thousand  are  dead  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, eight  thousand  taken  prisoners,  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon  taken;  and  then,  out  of  breath,  from 
Areola  launches  himself  between  Davidowich, 
who  marches  from  the  Tyrol,  and  Wurmser, 
who  leads  his  forces  from  Mantua;  he  throws 
one  back  into  the  mountains,  the  other  into  the 
city,  learns  on  the  field  of  battle  that  Alvingi 
and  Provera  have  just  made  their  junction, 
sends  Alvingi  on  the  route  to  Piroli,  defeated 
by  the  combats  of  Saint  Garges  and  of  the 
Tavorite,  forces  Provera  to  surrender  his  arms. 
At  last,  unembarrassed  by  all  his  adversaries, 
he  returns  to  Mantua,  invests  it,  presses  the 
siege,  overwhelms  it,  and  obliges  it  to  surrender 
at  the  moment  when  a  fifth  army,  detached  from 
the  reserves  of  the  Rhine,  advances,  led  by  an 
Archduke.  No  humiliation  escapes  Austria;  the 
defeats  of  her  generals  reach  even  the  throne. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1797,  Prince  Charles 
was  beaten  at  the  passage  of  the  Pagliamento. 
That  victory  opened  the  States  of  Venice  and 
the  gorges  of  the  Tyrol.  The  French  advance 
rapidly  by  the  way  opened  to  them,  triumph  at 
Lavis,  Trasmis,  and  at  Clausen,  enter  Trieste, 
carry  Tarvis,  Gradisca,  and  Villach,  push  for- 
ward in  the  pursuit  of  the  Archduke,  whom 
they  never  abandon  but  to  occupy  the  routes 
to  the  capital  of  Austria,  and  at  last  penetrated 
within  thirtv  leagues  of  Vienna. 
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A  year  had  elapsed  since  he  had  left  Nice, 
and  in  that  time  he  had  destroyed  six  armies, 
taken  Alexandria,  Turin,  Milan,  Mantua,  and 
planted  the  tri-colored  flag  on  the  Alps  of 
Piedmont,  of  Italy,  and  of  the  Tyrol.  Around 
him  have  commenced  to  become  illustrious  the 
names  of  Massena,  Augereau,  Joubert,  Mar- 
mont,  Berthier.  The  Pleiades  were  formed,  the 
satellites  revolve  around  their  sun,  the  heaven 
of  the  empire  is  set  with  stars. 

Bonaparte  was  not  deceived.  Embassadors  ar- 
rive. Leoben  is  fixed  as  the  seat  of  the  nego- 
tiations. Bonaparte  has  no  more  need  of  full 
powers  from  the  Directory,  He  has  made  war, 
he  will  make  peace.  See  the  position  of  things, 
w^rote  he.  Negotiations  even  with  the  Empe- 
ror become  a  military  operation.  Nevertheless, 
that  operation  does  not  drag  along.  All  the 
arts  of  diplomacy  bewilder  and  fatigue  him. 
But  a  day  comes  when  the  lion  is  tired  of  being 
in  the  net.  He  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
cussion, seizes  a  magnificent  porcelain  vase, 
breaks  in  pieces  and  tramps  it  under  foot,  then 
turning  to  the  stupefied  plenipotentiaries — "  It 
is  thus  that  I  will  pulverize  all  of  you,"  said 
he  to  them,  "  since  you  wish  it." 

The  diplomatists  return  to  sentiments  more 
pacific.  They  read  their  treaty.  In  the  first 
art'icle  the  Emperor  declares  that  he  recognizes 
the  French  Republic.  "  Strike  out  that  para- 
graph," cried  Bonaparte;  "the  French  Republic 
is  like  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  and  those  are 
blind  who  are  not  struck  with  its  brightness." 
Thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  Bonaparte 
holds  in  one  hand  the  sword  which  divides 
States,  and  in  the  other  the  balance  which 
weighs  kings. 

The  Directory  in  vain  points  his  way.  He 
marches  in  his  own ;  if  he  does  not  yet  com- 
mand he  no  more  obeys.  The  Directory  wrote 
to  him  to  recollect  that  Wurmser  was  an  emi- 
grant; Wurmser  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte, who  had  for  him  all  the  regard  due  to 
misfortune  and  age.  The  Directory  tried  in- 
trigues against  the  Pope;  Bonaparte  always 
wrote  to  him  with  respect,  and  called  him  most 
Holy  Father.  The  Directory  banished  the  priests, 
and  proscribed  them;  Bonaparte  ordered  his 
army  to  regard  them  as  brothers  and  honor  them 
as  ministers  of  God.  The  Directory  tried  to  ex- 
terminate even  the  vestiges  of  aristocracy;  Bo- 
naparte wrote  to  the  democracy  of  Genoa  blam- 
ing them  for  the  excesses  to  which  they  had 
carried  the  opposition  to  the  nobility,  and  in- 
formed them  that  if  they  wished  to  preserve  his 
esteem  they  must  respect  the  statue  of  Doria. 

On  the  15th  Vendemiaire,  (8th  October,)  the 
6th  year  of  the  Republic,  the  treaty  of  Campo- 


Formio  was  signed,  and  Austria,  to  whom  Ven- 
ice was  left,  renounced  its  rights  on  Belgium 
and  its  pretensions  on  Italy.  Bonaparte  left 
Italy  for  France,  and  on  the  15th  Frimaire  of 
the  same  year,  (5th  December,  1797,)  he  arrived 
at  Paris. 

Bonaparte  had  been  absent  two  years,  and  in 
that  two  years  he  had  taken  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  prisoners,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty flags,  five  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon,  nine  vessels  of  64  cannons,  twelve 
frigates  of  32  guns,  twelve  corvettes,  eighteen 
galleys,  and  more  still,  having,  as  we  have  said, 
taken  from  France  two  thousand  louis,  he  had 
taken  many  thousands,  had  sent  near  fifty  mill- 
ions to  France;  against  all  traditions,  ancient 
and  modern,  the  army  had  nourished  the  coun- 
try. With  peace  Bonaparte  had  seen  the  end  of 
his  military  career.  Not  being  able  to  remain 
in  repose,  he  was  ambitious  to  be  one  of  two 
Directors  who  were  then  going  out.  Unfortu- 
nately he  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  so 
great  and  so  positive  that  he  did  not  even  dare 
to  make  the  proposition.  He  reentered  his  lit- 
tle house  in  la  rue  Chatereine,  struggling  to 
advance  by  the  combinations  of  genius  against 
an  enemy  more  terrible  than  any  he  had  com- 
bated before  that  time. 

"  One  can  not  preserve  long  in  Paris  the  re- 
membrance of  any  thing,"  said  he.  "If  I  re- 
main long  idle  I  am  ruined.  One  renowned 
name  constantly  replaces  another  in  this  great 
Babylon,  and  they  will  not  see  me  more  than 
three  times  in  the  theater  till  they  will  cease 
to  notice  me." 

[The  key  to  the  innermost  recess  of  Napo- 
leon's heart  is  found  in  this  brief  paragraph. 
He  was  consumed  by  the  unquenchable  fires  of 
an  ambition  that  never  dimmed  till  they  were 
smothered  in  the  storm  of  Waterloo  and 
quenched  in  the  death  agonies  of  St.  Helena. 
We  would  to  God  that  there  were  scintillations 
of  a  higher,  holier  manhood.  Whatever  of  good 
sprang  up  in  his  track  was  only  the  richness 
imparted  to  blood-drenched  fields,  and  the  rank 
products  of  a  force  that  was  like  the  whirl- 
wind— fierce  and  destructive.  Lightning,  fire, 
earthquakes,  tempests  may  do  good;  they  never 
make  that  the  end  of  force;  they  will  it  not. — 
Trans.'] 

If  God  will  be  so  good  that  he  will  give  you  a 
crown  of  glory  without  your  asking  for  it,  then 
he  is  so  good  that  he  will  give  you  a  harvest 
without  your  being  at  the  trouble  of  sowing,  and 
bread  without  your  being  at  the  trouble  of 
working. 
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MISS  FEANCES  BURNEY — MADAME  D  ARBLAY. 

THE  picture  of  the  "Literary  Party  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,"  which  hangs  over  the 
fireplace  of  my  study — of  which  picture  I  gave 
some  account  in  a  former  paper — has  among  its 
foreground  features  the  full-length  form  of  Dr. 
Charles  Burney.  He  sits  between  Burke  and 
Goldsmith,  his  left  hand  resting  upon  his  knee 
and  his  right  elbow  upon  the  table,  bringing 
his  right  hand  to  the  side  of  the  face.  His 
countenance  is  all  alive  with  attention;  his  eyes 
directed  toward  Johnson  at  the  further  end  of 
the  table,  while  his  thin  and  care-worn  face  in- 
dicates at  once  the  spirituel  in  his  character 
and  the  wastings  of  intense  and  continuous 
labor.  Some  of  my  not  intelligent  visitors,  as 
they  look  upon  that  picture,  turn  to  me  and 
ask,  who  was  this  Charles  Burney? 

He  was  an  Englishman,  of  Shropshire,  but  of 
Irish  extraction.  The  family  name  was  origin- 
ally Macburney,  but  the  father  of  him  of  whom 
I  am  writing,  after  he  had  been  disinherited  for 
an  indiscreet  marriage,  dropped  the  Mac  from 
his  name  and  set  up  for  a  dancing-master  at 
Chester.  His  son  Charles  at  a  very  early  age 
evinced  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and  so  was 
apprenticed  to  a  celebrated  musician  in  London, 
in  which  position  he  enjoyed  every  facility  for 
advancement  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  ac- 
cordingly became  a  proficient  in  music,  both  as 
a  performer  and  a  composer,  and,  better  still,  he 
became  the  historiographer  of  his  favorite  art, 
was  made  Doctor  of  Music  by  Oxford  Univers- 
ity, and  assigned  a  respectable  place  among 
men  of  letters.  But  respectable  as  was  the 
position  to  which  Dr.  Burney  raised  himself 
and  his  family  during  his  lifetime,  his  posthu- 
mous fame  is  derived  chiefly  from  two  of  his 
children — his  son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Bucney,  D. 
D.,  a  celebrated  scholar  and  divine  of  the  last 
generation,  and  his  daughter  Frances,  often 
called  by  her  marital  name,  Madame  D'Arblay, 
of  whom  I  am  now  about  to  write. 

Frances  Burney  became  an  orphan  by  the 
death  of  her  mother  while  yet  in  her  childhood. 
Her  father's  professional  engagements  occupied 
all  his  time,  and  his  family  were  left  mostly 
to  the  care  and  the  society  of  the  servants  and 
of  each  other.  Her  older  sisters  were,  indeed, 
sent  abroad  to  school,  but  she,  having  first 
learned  to  read,  was  left  to  develop  her  mind 
as  inclinations  and  accidents  might  dictate. 
Her  father's   library   was   large,    but   not   of  a 


character  to  gratify  the  tastes  or  to  give  the 
requisite  bent  and  stimulus  of  thought  to  a 
mind  craving  literary  enjoyments.  Very  few 
works  of  a  purely-literary  character  were  found 
in  it;  only  a  single  novel — Fielding's  Amelia — 
nor  does  it  appear  that  she  was  much  addicted 
to  reading.  The  social  position  of  the  family 
was  anomalous.  On  the  home  side  they  be- 
longed to  the  middle  class,  and  were  scarcely 
distinguished  from  the  better  grade  of  artisans 
and  shop-keepers,  while  on  the  other,  through 
the  father's  professional  occupations  and  asso- 
ciations, they  were  brought  into  contact  with 
some  of  the  highest  ranks  of  London  society. 
His  social  musical  festivals  often  brought  to- 
gether at  his  modest  dwelling  in  Poland-street 
companies  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  those 
that  graced  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  at  the 
West  End.  He  also  had  a  decided  and  most 
appreciative  taste  for  literature  and  a  great 
reverence  for  literary  men.  Soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  English  Dictionary  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Johnson,  and  by  the  suavity 
of  his  manners,  and  his  honest  but  earnest  rev- 
erence of  the  great  essayist,  won  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  Johnsonian  circle.  Hence  his  ap- 
pearance upon  this  picture. 

Dr.  Burney's  high  appreciation  of  the  learned 
circle  into  which  he  was  thus  introduced  was 
fully  reciprocated  by  those  to  whose  society  he 
was  brought.  While  Burney  offered  a  profound 
worship  to  the  genius  of  Johnson,  Johnson  re- 
garded Burney  as  a  man  fully  deserving  the 
sincere  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  Garrick, 
when  at  the  hight  of  his  popularity,  was  often 
but  too  well  pleased  to  escape  from  the  hollow 
flatteries  of  the  great  to  enjoy  true  fellowship  with 
a  fellow-artist,  and  to  play  with  the  children  at 
the  Poland-street  cottage.  Colman,  and  Burke, 
and  Goldsmith,  and  Barretti,  and  Hawkesworth, 
all  delighted  to  mingle  in  the  congenial  com- 
pany that  was  sure  to  greet  them  in  the  little 
parlor  t>i  their  musical  friend  and  associate, 
while  the  most  celebrated  performers  of  the 
times,  and  such  of  the  nobility  as  either  from 
taste  or  vanity  addicted  themselves  to  the  arts, 
were  often  found  in  the  same  companies.  And 
since  then,  as  always  where  the  carcass  is  there 
the  eagles  will  congregate,  the  Boswells,  the 
Kendricks,  and  the  Kelleys  were  often  found 
mingling  in  the  train. 

While  all  this  brilliant  concourse  frequented 
her  father's  house  little  Frances  was  the  observ- 
ant of  all,  but  scarcely  the  observed  of  any. 
She  was  no  musician,  no  conversationist,  was 
easily  abashed,  and  eluded  even  the  suspicion 
of  the  learned  visitors  at  her  dwelling  that  she 
possessed  capabilities  that  would  some  day  raise 
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her  to  distinction.  But  all  this  time  she  was 
learning  from  the  open  volume  before  her  les- 
sons of  character  and  of  society.  She  early  dis- 
closed a  predilection  for  fictions,  not  as  a  reader, 
however,  but  as  an  inventor.  While  yet  com- 
paratively a  child,  she  would  amuse  her  sisters 
with  stories  she  had  composed,  the  materials  for 
which  she  drew  chiefly  from  the  scenes  and  per- 
sons which  she  had  seen  in  her  father's  house. 
The  sisters  were  amused  by  them,  but  the 
father  was  too  much  occupied  to  give  them 
any  attention.  At  fifteen,  by  the  second  mar- 
riage of  her  father,  Frances  became  the  subject 
of  the  care  of  a  step-mother,  by  whose  well- 
meant  but  ill-judged  authority  all  her  scrib- 
bling propensities  were  suppressed,  and  the 
youthful  genius  made  to  restrain  itself  within 
more  rational  and  utilitarian  pursuits.  Her 
afternoons,  however,  after  the  early  dinners  of 
the  family,  were  still  at  her  own  disposal,  and 
she  continued  to  use  her  pen  in  keeping  a 
diary  and  in  letter  writing. 

Among  the  intimate  friends  of  the  Burneys 
was  Dr.  Samuel  Crisp,  a  man — though  now 
almost  forgotten — of  great  worth,  learned,  cul- 
tivated, and  upright,  but  somewhat  melancholic 
and  misanthropic.  Crisp  had  actually  commit- 
ted the  folly  of  hiding  from  the  world — no  dif- 
ficult matter  for  any  one  who  really  attempts 
it — and  only  a  few  chosen  friends  knew  his 
retreat.  Among  these  few  were  the  Burneys, 
of  whom  Frances  was  his  especial  favorite. 
Between  the  self-exiled  sage  and  the  timid  lit- 
tle genius  of  Poland-street  a  lengthy  and  famil- 
iar correspondence  was  carried  on.  Fanny  gave 
to  her  "  Daddy,"  as  she  playfully  styled  her 
venerable  correspondent,  graphic  accounts  of  the 
concerts  at  her  father's,  and  of  the  characters 
she  was  there  brought  into  contact  with,  and 
he  in  turn  discoursed  wisdom  to  his  little 
"  Fannikin,"  as  she  in  turn  was  called  by  him, 
and  drew  out  her  latent  resources  of  mind  and 
heart  into  vigorous  but  healthy  activity.  In 
this  strange  manner  the  future  celebrity  was 
educated  for  her  life  mission. 

The  strange  propensities  to  invent  and  write 
stories,  which  her  step-mother's  care  had  for  a 
while  repressed,  now  returned  with  increased 
power.  She  almost  involuntarily  fashioned  the 
images  that  floated  in  her  mind  into  groups, 
and  formed  tbem  into  related  forms  and  charac- 
ters. She  wrote  not  because  she  wished  to  pro- 
duce something,  but  because  she  could  not  help 
it.  The  thoughts  were  in  her  mind,  and  they 
would  organize  themselves  and  assume  their 
several  attitudes  and  positions,  and  so  become 
a  correlated  unity.  By  degrees  these  shadowy 
fancies  changed  into  fixed  ideas  and  sought  to 


be  embodied  in  written  forms.  A  book  was  so 
produced,  and  "  Evelina "  became  a  reality  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  conception. 

From  the  composition  of  a  first  work  to  its 
publication  is  a  perilous  and  painful  stage,  full 
of  hopes  and  fears,  and  often  charged  with  the 
literary  destiny  of  the  expectant  author.    Among 
the  motives  which  govern  in  such  cases  is  the 
desire  to  see  how  the  things  will  be  received 
by   the   public.     Few   of   the    pleasures    of    an 
authorship  are  more  highly  relished  than  that 
aff"orded   by   some   nameless   production,   whose 
unknown  author  is  quietly  looking  on  and  en- 
joying the  commotion  he  has  made.     Miss  Bur- 
ney  wished  to   see  her  story  in  print,  but  had 
no  wish  to  expose  herself  to  the  public  gaze  as 
its  author.     An  anonymous  publication  was  ac- 
cordingly resorted  to.     Her  father  consented  to 
the  arrangement,  though  he  was  quite  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  the  production,  and  a  Fleet- 
street   publisher,   of   but  little   reputation,  was 
induced  to  give  twenty  pounds  for  the  manu- 
script.    In  January,  1778,  "Evelina"  appeared, 
unheralded,   and   apparently  only  born   to   die. 
Novels  generally  were  then  in  bad  repute  among 
serious  people,  and  stories  of  young  ladies'  en- 
trance into  societies  had  been  published  even  to 
satiety.     But  little  was  therefore  to  be  hoped  for 
this  new  candidate  for  popular  favor,  and  for 
a  while   the   results   answered  to  the  promise. 
But  after  a  few  days  the  keepers  of  circulating 
libraries  began  to  observe  that  "  Evelina "  was 
greatly   sought   after,   and    presently   the  press 
noticed  it  not  altogether  unfavorably,  and  guesses 
as   to  its   authorship  indicated   by  the  persons 
named  a  high  estimate  of  its  worth.     The  pub- 
lisher had  been  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
author  of  the  story,  and  so  the  closeness  of  the 
secret  only  hightened  curiosity  and  increased  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  production.     But  at 
length  the  secret  was  divulged,  and  a  new  star 
took  its  place  in  the  literary  galaxy.     Thence- 
forth Fanny  Burney  was  a  recognized  member 
of  England's  literary  guild.     The  great  men  who 
had  before  mingled  with  the  crowds  at  her  fa- 
ther's concerts  and  scarcely  remembered  the  de- 
mure young  woman  whom  they  had  seen  there, 
now  hastened  to  atone  for  past  neglects  by  their 
hearty   flatteries.     Burke,    and   Windham,    and 
Sheridan,  and  Reynolds,  all  came  to  do  her  rev- 
erence, and  after  these,  of  course,  the  admiring 
host  was  legion.     Johnson  was  then  domiciled 
at  Streatham — and  the  Burneys  had   no  more 
sincere  friend  than  he — and  Mrs.  Thrale  came 
early  into  possession  of  the  secret — after  that  no 
longer  a  secret — of  the  authorship  of  "  Evelina." 
The  great   critic  spoke  in  characteristic  words 
of  commendation   of  the   tale,  preferring  it  to 
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any  thing  that  Fielding  had  written,  and  con- 
fessing that  even  Richardson — whose  novels  he 
esteemed  as  wholly  unequaled — might  be  alarmed 
at  its  success.  When  next  he  met  the  hitherto 
unnoticed  but  now  illustrious  author,  he  patted 
her  face,  told  her  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  thence- 
forward called  her  "my  little  Burney."  Miss 
Burney  was  no  doubt  gratified  by  the  praise 
that  thus  greeted  her  advent  among  authors, 
not  only  when  awarded  by  the  learned  and 
gifted,  but  equally  so  when  at  Bath  or  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  the  crowds  followed  her,  and  the 
shy  glances  or  suppressed  whispers  of  the  less 
demonstrative  assured  her  that  she  had  indeed 
achieved  notoriety.  But  she  experienced  a  more 
lively  satisfaction  in  the  commendations  of  her 
father,  who  at  length  found  time  to  read  her 
book,  and  in  the  chidings  of  "  Daddy "  Crisp 
for  daring  to  print  it  without  his  approbation. 
The  perilous  adventure  had  been  made  and 
succeeded,  but  only  to  make  sure  greater  perils 
in  the  future.  Fanny  Burney  had  written  her- 
self into  a  reputation  without  designing  it;  it 
was  now  to  be  feared  that  she,  as  many  others 
have  done,  would  write  herself  out  of  that  repu- 
tation by  her  further  undertakings.  But  that 
which  had  given  her  renown  had  brought  her 
but  little  money,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that 
her  next  efi"ort  could  be  made  pecuniarily  profita- 
ble. All  her  literary  friends  encouraged  her  to 
try  again,  and  as  writing  for  the  stage  prom- 
ised to  pay  best,  that  was  chosen  by  her  as  the 
next  field  for  the  exercise  of  her  genius.  John- 
son promised  his  advice  whenever  needed,  and 
other  distinguished  play-mongers  offered  their 
good  ofiices.  A  comedy  was  soon  written  and 
presented  for  inspection,  and  all  the  great  crit- 
ics were  either  too  much  dazzled  by  the  fame 
of  "  Evelina "  to  see  its  defects  or  afraid  to 
name  them,  so  that  the  piece  seemed  to  be  on 
the  open  road  to  that  more  relentless  tribunal, 
the  public  stage,  where  favored  mediocrity  so 
often  discovers  itself  when  it  is  too  late  to  profit 
by  the  discovery.  Fortunately  this  time  "  Dad- 
dy" Crisp  was  not  neglected,  and  he  who  had 
become  disgusted  with  the  world  because  his 
own  favorite  tragedy  had  faile-d,  had  yet  the  dis- 
cretion to  warn  his  young  friend  of  the  certain 
danger  that  awaited  her  if  she  should  venture 
upon  the  same  perilous  path.  The  advice  was 
wisely  and  candidly  given,  and,  what  is  yet  more 
unusual,  it  was  received  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
the  unpromising  candidate  was  withdrawn,  to 
the  great  relief  of  many  who  had  loudly  praised 
it  and  predicted  its  success.  The  whole  case  is  a 
remarkable  one,  because  such  cases  are  so  un- 
usual, and  it  is  alike  honorable  to  the  friend  who 
gavo  unwelcome  counsel  and  to  the  friend  that 


received  it.  She  had  escaped  a  shipwreck  which 
probably  would  have  proved  fatal,  and  now  she 
had  time  to  review  her  affairs  and  choose  her 
further  course.  Her  eflfort  as  a  novelist  had 
been  successful,  and  she  felt  that  in  that  field 
her  resources  were  not  exhausted.  She  there- 
fore wrote  another  tale,  using  the  form  of  ficti- 
tious narrative  as  a  vehicle  on  which  to  pass 
before  the  eye  of  the  reader  a  succession  of 
characters  as  various  and  yet  as  truthful  as  the 
comic  pictures  of  a  town  meeting  or  a  court- 
house scene.  Delineation  of  character  was  her 
forte,  and  m  "  Cecelia "  the  fair  authoress  gave 
to  her  powers  their  freest  bent  in  their  highest 
speciality.  And  it  was  a  success.  Her  im- 
pulsive and  too  partial  friends,  who  had  trem- 
blingly commended  her  comedy,  now  spoke  out 
with  confidence  and  even  with  enthusiasm,  and, 
better  than  all  else,  "Daddy"  Crisp  declared 
that  he  would  assure  its  success  for  half  a  crown. 
Its  appearance  was  awaited  with  unusual  im- 
patience, and  when  it  appeared  it  was  snatched 
up  with  an  avidity  seldom  equaled,  and  the 
reading  itself  satisfied  the  high  expectations 
that  had  been  raised  respecting  it.  Since  that 
time  Evelina  and  Cecelia  have  been  standard 
English  novels,  and  the  name  of  their  author 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  brightest  in 
our  literature.  That  was  in  1782,  when  Miss 
Burney  was  thirty  years  old. 

The  succeeding  three  or  four  years  of  her  life 
passed  quietly  onward.     She  was,  indeed,  called 
to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  some  of  her  cherished 
friends.     "  Daddy "    Crisp  and   Dr.   Johnson   at 
mature  ages  each   passed  over  the  dark  river, 
and  the  hospitable  mansion  at  Streatham,  the 
seat  of  the  Thrales,  was  first  vailed  in  sorrow 
by  the  demise  of  its   lord,  and   not  very  long 
after,  in  shame,  on  account  of  the  marriage  of 
its  widowed  mistress  to  a  vagrant  Italian.     But 
the  young  heart  in  the  plenitude  of  wellbeing 
is    seldom    long    clouded    by   the    bereavement 
of  friends,   however  truly   loved   and   sincerely 
mourned,   and    the   desolation   caused  by   their 
death  is  easily  remedied  while  the  heart  is  yet 
buoyant  and  the  germs  of  new  friendship  are 
yet   active    in    the   spirit.     Among    the   distin- 
guished acquaintances  gained  to  her  by  her  lit- 
erary reputation  was  the  now  aged  Mrs.  Delany, 
the  near  relation  of  George  Grenville  and  Lord 
Landsdo^Yne,  and  the  widow  of  Dr.  Delany,  who 
had   been    celebrated    both    as    a    scholar    and 
preacher.     She  was  now  a  royal  pensioner,  oc- 
cupying a  house  at  Windsor  belonging  to  the 
crown,  where  the  king  and  queen  often  resorted 
to  enjoy  the  coveted  quiet  there  afforded  them. 
And    here    it    happened    that    the    prosperous 
young  writer  was  brought  into  the  immediate 
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presence  of  the  royal  pair,  and  was  honored  by 
their  special  personal  attentions.  Miss  Burney 
was  not  destitute  of  the  vanity  of  lier  sex  any 
more  than  of  the  ambition  common  to  mankind. 
True,  she  had  been  brought  up  a  Tory,  and 
taught  the  reverence  of  royalty  as  a  part  of  her 
religion,  but  she  would  have  been  scarcely  less 
pleased  with  the  royal  condescensions  had  she 
been  the  daughter  of  John  Wilkes  or  of  the 
author  of  Junius,  whoever  he  may  have  been. 
As  it  was,  the  fair  authoress  was  fascinated  by 
their  majesties,  and  they,  in  turn,  were  greatly 
pleased  with  her.  And  now  let  the  disciple  of 
yEsop  tell  of  the  mouse  wedded  to  the  lioness, 
or  of  the  earthen  vessel  brought  into  collision 
with  the  brazen  one,  and  find  the  moral  of  these 
fables  in  the  story  of  our  subject.  The  near 
approach  of  the  commoner  to  royalty  is  only 
less  to  be  dreaded  when  allured  thither  by 
favor  to  receive  its  smiles  than  when  subjected 
to  its  fearful  displeasures.  The  king  and  queen 
were  both  greatly  pleased  with  Miss  Burney, 
and  accordingly  she  was  soon  after  called  to  a 
place  in  the  royal  household,  and  made  keeper 
of  the  queen's  robes! 

A  young  woman  of  three  and  thirty,  who  had 
achieved  for  herself  both  honor  and  independ- 
ence, gifted  with  a  lively  appreciation  of  the 
pleasures  of  society,  and  surrounded  by  admir- 
ing friends,  with  powers  of  authorship  only 
tested  but  not  fairly  drawn  upon,  and  looked  to 
by  the  public  for  further  contributions  to  its 
enjoyments  and  intellectual  wealth,  now  greed- 
ily accepts  the  proffered  position,  and  abandons 
all  these  real  goods  for  the  empty  and  unsatis- 
fying honors  of  the  royal  presence  and  the 
service  of  the  royal  persons.  Had  it  been  to 
apartments  in  the  Tower  that  the  royal  man- 
date assigned  her,  the  real  hardships  of  her  case 
would  have  been  less,  for  there  she  might  have 
had  leisure  and  opportunities  for  self-culture 
and  even  the  society  of  congenial  friends,  all 
of  which  were  foregone  in  order  to  take  up  her 
horrible  servitude  in  the  palace.  Dr.  Burney 
was  scarcely  less  delighted  with  his  daughter's 
good  fortune,  when,  like  some  Circassian  father 
leading  his  child  to  the  harem  of  some  noble 
Turk,  he  accompanied  her  to  her  honored  prison- 
house,  nor  did  he  so  readily  as  she  discover  the 
true  character  of  the  sacrifice.  He  was  too 
highly  flattered  with  what  every  one  esteemed 
the  wonderful  good  fortune  of  his  gifted  child, 
and  with  utter  self-forgetfulness  separated  him- 
self from  her  only  less  completely  than  death 
would  have  clone  it,  and  for  four  long  years 
enjoyed  no  more  than  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion with  her.  But  these  years  had  fully 
taught  her  the  vanity  of  the  honors  for  which 


she  had  exchanged  the  joys  of  home  and  the 
independence  of  private  life,  as  well  as  brought 
her  emaciated  frame  to  the  very  gates  of  death 
by  the  exhausting  labors  and  ceaseless  watchings 
required  by  the  exactions  of  the  royal  pleasures. 
But  at  last  the  father  conquered  the  courtier 
in  good  Dr.  Burney,  and  Frances,  the  wreck  of 
her  former  self,  was  permitted  to  quit  the  court 
on  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  dur- 
ing the  queen's  pleasure,  and  to  return  once 
more  to  liberty  and  to  life.  Probably  George 
III  and  Queen  Charlotte  were  not  more  selfish 
and  regardless  of  other  people's  happiness  than 
most  other  persons  would  be  with  the  same 
educations  and  surroundings,  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  condition  of  any  ordinary  cook 
or  dairy  maid  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of 
a  queen's  maid  of  honor — all  but  the  name 
of  it. 

The  uncaged  bird  now  entered  upon  the  en- 
joyment of  life  and  liberty  with  a  new  zest  and 
with,  an  avidity  that  seemed  to  labor  to  gain 
some  compensation  for  the  past  losses.  Her 
friends  gathered  around  her  with  every  demon- 
stration of  kindness.  How  much  of  this  was 
due  to  the  odor  of  royalty  brought  away  with 
her  need  not  now  be  asked.  She  traveled  over 
the  kingdom,  visiting  its  chief  points  of  historic 
interest  and  of  fashionable  resort,  and  soon 
found  her  health  responding  to  her  renewed 
spirits,  till  at  her  return  to  London  she  was 
once  more  robust  and  cheerful. 

It  was  now  1791,  and  England  swarmed  with 
French  exiles,  toward  whom  the  Burneys,  Tories 
that  they  were,  had  but  little  favor.  A  colony 
of  them  near  Norbury  Park  was  visited  by  Fran- 
ces— it  was  near  the  residence  of  some  intimate 
friends  of  her  family — and  of  course  she  was 
soon  fascinated  by  their  polished  manners  and 
polite  conversation,  and  in  her  enthusiasm  she 
declared  that  she  had  never  heard  conversation 
before,  and  that  after  having  associated  with 
Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  other  celebra- 
ted talkers.  True,  there  were  Talleyrand  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  whom  a  less  impassioned 
judgment  might  have  placed  even  above  their 
English  rivals.  Among  these  exiles  was  Gen- 
eral D'Arblay,  of  the  French  army,  handsome 
in  person,  and  frank  in  his  manners,  and  moder- 
ately addicted  to  letters,  with  whom  she  became 
intimate;  studied  French  with  him,  and  at  length 
married  him;  and  so  Frances  Burney  became 
Madame  D'Arblay. 

An  exiled  soldier  is  not  usually  the  best  pro- 
vided with  the  means  wherewith  to  support  a 
family,  and  General  D'Arblay's  case  was  not  an 
exception  to  that  general  rule.  In  1796  the 
gifted  wife  brought  out  her  third  novel,   "Ca- 
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milla,"  which  the  public  seized  with  avidity 
and  applauded  loudly,  and  for  which  the  pub- 
lisher paid  her  three  thousand  guineas.  But 
the  critics  declared  that  it  was  not  equal  to 
either  of  its  predecessors.  She  also  again  ad- 
ventured on  writing  for  the  stage,  and  for  lack 
of  some  kind  "  Daddy "  Crisp,  her  tragedy  was 
produced  and  condemned  by  the  public,  at  that 
point  where  failure  is  aptly  if  not  elegantly 
denominated  damnation.  Returning  to  France 
a  few  years  later  General  D'Arblay  sought  to  be 
reinstated  in  the  army,  but  failed  to  gain  his 
position  on  account  of  his  British  afhnities. 
For  the  next  ten  years  Madame  D'Arblay  was 
an  exile  in  France  by  reason  of  the  war  between 
that  country  and  her  own,  but  was  enabled  to 
return  in  time  to  receive  the  dying  benediction 
of  her  father.  Her  last  novel,  the  "  Wanderer," 
appeared  in  1814.  The  world  has  consented  to 
allow  it  to  be  forgotten — in  mercy,  the  critics 
say,  rather  than  by  too  severe  a  judgment. 
She  lived  to  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-eight, 
coming  down  to  our  own  times.  Her  death 
occurred  in  1840,  having  published  her  father's 
memoirs  eight  years  before.  Her  diary  has 
been  published  since  her  death. 

Our  essay  is  intentionally  a  gossip  rather 
than  a  criticism.  We  will  not,  therefore,  at- 
tempt any  elaborate  estimate  of  the  character 
and  genius  of  our  subject,  nor  enlarge  upon  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  her  writings.  John- 
son called  her  a  "  character-monger,"  and  his 
decision  has  been  generally  accepted  as  just. 
But  her  characters  seem  rather  to  have  been 
caricatures,  which  is  the  least  valuable  kind 
of  characterization,  though  in  this  speciality  she 
excelled.  She  was  a  humorist  of  considerable 
power,  but  her  comedy  was  a  little  too  broad, 
and  verged  almost  into  farce.  A  few  passages 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  fountain  of  pathos 
in  her  heart,  but  it  was  never  fairly  opened, 
and  probably  by  neglecting  her  capabilities  in 
that  direction,  she  failed  to  attain  what  other- 
wise would  have  been  her  greatest  glory.  Her 
style  at  first  was  simple  and  moderately  cor- 
rect, but  afterward,  ambitious  of  the  Johnsonese, 
she  put  on  the  stilts  of  the  Rambler,  and  at- 
tempted to  embody  her  comicalities  in  the 
sonorous  periods  of  the  great  moralist;  and  so  a 
style  only  tolerable  as  the  vehicle  of  the  great 
thoughts  of  its  author  became  simply  absurd  in 
her  laughter-moving  romances. 

Miss  Burney  was  never  properly  a  literary 
character.  She  had  read  but  little  when  she 
first  became  an  author,  and  her  later  life  afford- 
ed her  but  little  opportunity  to  remedy  her 
early  deficiencies.  Her  mind  was  incapable  of 
inaction,  and  uniting  a  quick  sense  of  the  gro- 


tesque with  a  faculty  for  grouping  her  images, 
her  stories  assumed  the  form  of  a  gallery  of 
caricatures,  combining  the  characteristics  of  Ho- 
garth and  Cruikshank.  Her  first  novel  was 
simply  her  initial  studies,  while  her  second 
brought  out  her  full  powers,  and  excelled  all 
her  after  efforts.  Like  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
Mrs.  Stowe,  and  the  author  of  "Adam  Bede," 
she  was  always  her  own  unapproachable  rival 
after  she  had  written  the  work  that  gave  her 
reputation.  With  a  more  thorough  mental  dis- 
cipline in  early  life,  and  a  more  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  the  age,  she 
would  probably  have  longer  maintained  her 
position  as  a  writer  and  risen  to  a  much  greater 
eminence. 

Her  whole  history,  if  instructive,  is  far  from 
being  a  pleasing  one.  The  neglect  to  which  her 
youth  and  childhood  were  subjected  left  its  sad 
impress  upon  her  character  ineffticeable,  and 
when  at  length  her  irrepressible  spirit  found 
utterance  for  its  struggling  thoughts,  it  was  in 
broken  and  inharmonious  accents.  Self-educa- 
tion has  been  styled  «n-education,  and  if  that 
is  too  harsh  a  judgment  it  certainly  is  in  almost 
all  cases  partial  and  unsymmetrical  mental 
development  and  culture.  The  episode  in  the 
history  of  our  subject  w'hich  brought  her  into 
the  shadow  of  royalty  is  all  sadness,  and  it  was 
well  remarked  by  Burke  that  had  Johnson  been 
alive  he  might  have  given  another  illustration 
to  his  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes."  More  than 
half  her  lifetime  was  spent  as  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay, but  during  all  that  protracted  period 
nothing  was  added  to  the  stock  of  reputation 
won  by  Miss  Frances  Burney.  Her  works  con- 
tinue to  be  reprinted,  probably  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  libraries  of  amateurs  of  the 
British  classics,  and  now  and  then  a  person 
may  be  found  who  has  read  them — but  only 
now  and  then. 
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To  be  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  our 
own  incompleteness;  to  long  for  that  which  we 
have  not  and  can  not  gain;  to  descry  noble 
attainments  as  islands  in  the  sea,  eagerly 
sought,  but  which  change  to  clouds  as  we 
draw  near;  to  spend  our  life  in  searching  for 
the  hidden  land  as  Columbus  for  the  new  con- 
tinent, and  to  find  only  weeds  floating,  or  a 
broken  branch,  or,  at  best,  a  bird  that  comes  to 
us  from  the  unknown  shore;  this  it  is  to  be  on 
earth — to  live.  And  yet  are  not  these  very 
yearnings  the  winds  which  God  sends  to  fill  our 
sails  and  give  us  good  voyage  homeward? 
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HAUNTS  AND  HOMES  OF  BUENS, 

THE  most  bemarbled  poet  in  Great  Britain  is 
Burns.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Scotchman,  and  that  he  gave  their 
local  and  vanishing  vernacular  a  poetic  and  pub- 
lic habitation  and  a  name.  No  English  poet  has 
done  that  for  his  equally-numerous  and  lowly 
dialects.  Wordsworth,  with  all  his  treatment  of 
homely  and  familiar  subjects,  ever  handled  them 
condescendingly  and  as  a  university  scholar. 
Had  he  had  the  genius  or  the  pluck  to  have  done 
one  thing  more,  written  his  ballads  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
with  the  gusto  with  which  the  natives  rattle 
away  in  their  unknown  tongue,  he  might  have 
been  as  popular  as  Burns.  But  he  shrank  from 
the  humble  dialect  service,  and  the  great  heart  of 
the  world  shrinks  from  hiiii. 

This  fact  is  equally  true  of  all  great  English 
writers.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  transplanted 
the  wild  flowers  of  her  native  speech  to  his  ele- 
gant pages.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  Scotchmen. 
Hogg,  Wilson,  Ramsey,  Scott,  and  Burns  delight 
in  this  service.  Lowell  and  Mrs.  Stowe  are 
showing  like  genius  in  respect  to  the  rich  fullness 
of  the  Yankee  idioms,  though  the  former  has 
thus  far  only  employed  them  in  comic  or  satiric 
poetry.  To  confine  it  to  this  class  of  composi- 
tion will  give  it  an  unworthy  and  degrading 
character,  as  it  does  to  a  man  to  be  ever  playing 
the  witty  fool.  We  hope  he  will  yet  show  its 
admirable  fitness  for  every -day  life,  with  all  its 
loves,  joys,  and  sorrows.  He  will  reach  the  top 
of  his  fame  on  those  steps. 

Shakspeare  has  more  of  this  local  flavor  about 
him  than  any  other  English  poet.  A  book  is 
written  showing  what  Stratfordisms  are  in  his 
dramas.  No  small  part  of  his  wonderful  power 
and  popularity  is  from  this  faithfulness.  But 
he  did  not  give  himself  openly  to  its  service. 
It  was  a  clandestine  love.  He  chiefly  talked, 
as  he  presumed  kings  and  high  men  did,  in  the 
grand  styles,  and  his  wood  notes  wild  are  often 
lost  in  the  high,  shallow  phrases  of  pretended 
courtly  speech. 

The  Scotch  love  the  racy  and  original  speech 
of  their  daily  life,  and,  therefore,  admire  those 
who  fill  it  with  their  genius  and  lift  it  up  be- 
fore all  the  world.  Hence  they  preeminently 
love  its  two  preeminent  representatives,  Scott 
and  Burns.  No  monument  in  the  world  to  a 
man  of  genius  can  compare  with  the  Edinburgh 
rnemorial  in  honor  of  Walter  Scott.  It  proba- 
bly  excels    in    cost — it   certainly   does    in    ele- 


gance— all  the  combined  statues  and  monuments 
that  England  has  erected  to  her  really-great 
men.  Most  meager  and  most  mean  is  her  ex- 
pression of  gratitude.  Most  magnificent  is 
Scotland's.  But  while  this  single  monument 
outvalues  any  one  in  honor  of  Burns,  his  are 
more  in  number  and  second  only  in  cost  and 
elegance.  There  are  no  less  than  three  memo- 
rials— at  Edinburgh,  at  Dumfries,  and  at  Ayr, 
each  far  surpassing  in  beauty  and  cost  any 
monument  England  has  erected  to  any  of  her 
famous  sons — and  the  last,  like  Scott's,  out- 
valuing them  all. 

The  Burns  district  is  comprised  between  Ayr 
and  Dumfries.  They  are  about  sixty  miles 
apart,  and  both  lie  near  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land. Ayr  is  a  large  seaport  on  that  coast,  ten 
or  twelve  miles  below  Glasgow.  Dumfries  is 
close  to  the  border  and  about  a  hundred  miles 
north  of  the  lake  district  of  England.  This 
section  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  and  is  properly  really  the  back 
country  of  Scotland.  Nearly  all  her  historic 
men  and  spots  were  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Though  the  region  had  not  been  without  the 
presence  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  still  their  great 
achievements  and  seats  of  power  were  not  here. 
And  all  its  poets  and  litterateurs  had  flourished 
around  its  capitals  of  Sterling  and  Edinburgh. 
Glasgow  was  then  an  inconsiderable  town,  and 
with  but  little  influence  in  that  aristocratic  age. 
It  has  but  little,  even  in  comparison  with  its 
less  wealthy  and  less  populous  rival. 

Burns  had,  therefore,  all  this  western  border 
of  lowland  Scotia  to  himself.  He  was  its  first- 
fruits,  the  beginning  of  its  unsuspected  strength. 
In  his  delightful  letter  to  William  Simpson  he 
dwells  on  the  previous  obscurity  of  his  native 
region : 

"  No  poet  thought  her  worth  his  while 
To  set  her  name  in  measured  style  ; 
She  lay  like  some  unken'd  of  isle, 

Beside  New  Holland. 
Or  where  wild-meeting  oceans  boil. 

By  south  Magellan. 

Ramsay  an'  famous  Fergusson 
Gie'd  Forth  an'  Tay  a  lift  aboon; 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed  to  monie  a  tune 

Ower  Scotland  rings, 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Doon 

Nae  body  sings." 

The  proper  way  to  visit  this  district  is  to  go 
to  Glasgow  first  and  then  move  southward. 
Every  step  but  one  in  his  whole  itinerary  was 
in  that  direction.  That  one  was  the  little  time 
his  father  spent  at  Irving  trying  to  get  the  liv- 
ing by  weaving  which  farming  bad  failed  to 
afford,  and  where  he  died  in  the  extremity  of 
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poverty  and  distress  while  Burns  was  yet  a 
youth.  This  town  is  a  few  miles  north  of  Ayr 
on  the  road  to  Glasgow.  It  is  not  connected 
with  his  earliest  or  his  public  life,  and  hence 
has  but  slight  interest  to  the  tourist.  As  we 
entered  it  from  the  south,  we  must  reverse  the 
natural  order — go  backward  from  the  end  to  the 
beginning. 

To  one  coming  from  Liverpool  or  the  lake 
district  the  last  and  most  southern  of  his  homes 
is  first  reached.  Let  us  take  the  train  at  Car- 
lisle, a  town  on  west  coast  of  England,  famous  in 
the  border  wars,  for  its  cathedral,  which  is  but 
poorly  cared  for,  and  for  Archdeacon  Paley,  who 
lies  in  it. 

We  soon  pass  Gretna  Green,  where  the  ac- 
commodating blacksmith  forged  so  many  silken 
fetters,  which  wore  longer  and  were  often  heav- 
ier than  the  iron  ones  he  legitimately  wrought. 
It  is  a  pleasant  country  spot,  and  one's  heart 
contends  with  his  judgment  in  favor  of  the  lov- 
ers here  irregularly  united;  especially  when  he 
sees  the  unchristian  spirit  in  which  these  divin- 
est  of  human  relations  is  here  yet  handled  by 
the  cruel  considerations  of  pride  and  pelf. 

A  ride  of  forty  miles  lands  us  in  the  lively 
towm  of  Dumfries.  Its  narrow  streets  are  full 
of  people,  and  we  twist  our  way  among  them 
on  curious  thoughts  intent.  One  is  soon  aware 
that  he  has  struck  the  Burns  district.  Pictures 
of  his  face,  haunts,  and  monuments  fill  the  shop 
windows,  and  the  least  inquiry  about  him  brings 
forth  ready  and  intelligent  responses. 

The  points  of  interest  here  are  the  church 
and  his  monument,  the  house  where  he  lived 
and  died,  the  tavern  that  he  frequented,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Nith,  where  some  of  his  chief  po- 
ems were  composed. 

We  came  to  the  tavern  first,  as  undoubtedly 
Burns  did.  So  far  our  steps  and  his  agree.  It 
is  "The  Globe,"  and  is  a  little,  low,  brown  two- 
storied  house,  in  a  narrow  alley,  hardly  wide 
enough  for  a  cart.  In  one  corner  of  a  small, 
dark  room  a  wreath  is  painted  on  the  wall,  and 
"  Burns's  corner"  inside  of  the  laurel.  Here  he 
got  "fou'"  too  often.  Here  others  get  "fou'" 
yet ;  for  whisky,  the  bane  of  the  land,  flour- 
ishes here  still,  though  the  genius  that  once 
lived  for  a  little  while  in  spite  of  its  power,  has 
long  since  vanished  from  the  place. 

On  the  windows  here  and  up  stairs  they  show 
verses  scratched  and  signed  by  him,  and  I  pre- 
sume they  are  authentic.  They  have  his  spirit 
in  them.  They  sing  the  praises  of  women  and 
whisky — a  queer  conjunction,  but  one  which  he 
often  makes.  The  best  of  them  has  those  touches 
of  sweetness  and  of  nature  by  which  he  so  often 
makes  us  forget  his  sins  in  the  exquisite  tender- 


ness with  which  God  had  so  richly  endowed 
him.  It  was  scratched  down  in  some  hour 
when  the  fumes  broke  away  from  his  brain  and 
left  it  natural — 

"0,  lovely  Polly  Stewart! 
0,  charming  Polly  Stewart! 
There  's  not  a  flower  that  blooms  in  May 
That 's  half  as  fair  as  thou  art." 

A  short  but  most  crooked  path  leads  us  to 
the  house  near  which  he  lived  most  of  his  days, 
and  where  he  died,  and  where  his  widow  lived 
till  within  a  few  years.  It  was  near  the  corner 
of  a  little  triangle,  shut  in  with  dirty  plastered 
houses,  at  the  beginning  of  a  slight  ascent. 
This  house  was  a  little  superior  in  its  appear- 
ance to  its  neighbors,  having  a  little  parlor, 
and  over  it  a  small  chamber,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  died.  It  was  comfortably  fitted  up, 
and  one  could  hardly  recall  the  dreadful  hour 
of  his  departure.  If  the  chamber  where  the 
good  man  meets  his  fate  is  privileged  above  the 
common  walks  of  life,  that  whence  a  conscience- 
stricken  sinner  flies  has  something  terrible  about 
it.  I  could  only  see  that  wasted,  suffering, 
agonizing  son  of  genius,  of  Christianity,  of  sin. 
I  talked  with  his  neighbors,  and  some  who  had 
seen  him  and  knew  his  friends.  They  thought 
he  died  penitent  and  trusting  in  Christ.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  very  earnest  in  prayer,  and 
God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  and  who  is  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost,  and  casts  not  away  any 
that  come  to  him  through  Christ,  heard  an 
honest  cry,  we  may  believe,  and,  hearing,  an- 
swered and  saved.  It  was  a  little  house,  hum- 
ble in  America,  but  almost  aristocratic  in  con- 
trast with  the  miserable  huts  that  surrounded 
it,  and  in  the  like  of  which  all  his  previous 
days  had  been  passed. 

From  it  we  wound  our  way  up  the  hill  a  few 
rods,  and  turned  into  a  comparatively- broad  and 
straight  street,  being  perhaps  forty  feet  wide,  and 
ascended  a  short  distance  to  the  kirk-yard  gate. 
We  followed  thus  the  way  he  had,  with  his  fam- 
ily, occasionally  walked  to  the  church,  and  over 
which  his  body  passed  to  its  long  home.  It  was 
not  five  minutes'  distance  from  his  house.  The 
old  church  and  its  yard  are  just  as  they  were  in 
his  days — a  square,  homely,  yet,  in  intent  and 
cost,  a  stylish  building;  and  the  yard,  of  two  or 
three  acres,  full  of  tall,  staring,  monumental 
slabs,  that  stun  you  with  their  size  and  spread- 
eagle  style.  In  the  farthest  corner  behind  the 
church  is  his  last  home.  It  is  a  fine  granite 
pile,  with  pillars  and  dome,  three  sides  open  to 
sight,  though  covered  with  thick  glass,  and  the 
fourth  having  a  marble  slab,  with  figures  of  life 
size,  of  Burns  as  the  plow-boy,  and  the  genius 
of  Poesy  casting  her  mantle  over  him.     Inside 
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of  the  church  they  show  you  the  pew  where  he 
was  sitting  when  he  saw  the  lady's  bonnet,  with 
its  unseemly  adorning,  and  instantly  composed 
the  famous  address  that  ends  with  the  more  fa- 
mous lines, 

"  0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us!" 

The  pew  is  like  all  the  rest,  square,  high,  iin- 
painted,  old.  It  is  close  to  the  door,  and  behind 
a  huge  pillar  that  shuts  out  the  preacher.  The 
lady  sat  in  the  one  just  before  it,  and  the  want 
of  seeing  the  minister  may  have  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  livelier  object  nearer.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  pew  showed  at  a  glance  the  habits 
of  Burns.  Wordsworth's  pews  at  Rydal  and 
Grasmere  are  close  to  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit 
stands  in  the  corner  of  the  one  at  Rydal.  Burns's 
pew  is  way  back  as  near  the  door  as  possible, 
and  looks  as  if  he  had  no  regular  seat,  but  only 
happened  there  for  the  nonce,  out  of  weariness, 
of  passion,  or  of  curiosity,  or  in  a  fit  of  conscience. 
And  his  exercise  there  showed  that  he  brought 
and  carried  away  the  habit  of  his  life. 

To  see  the  best  of  him  at  Dumfries,  one  must 
get  away  from  his  drinking  tavern  and  iiTev- 
erent  pew  into  the  fields  about  the  town.  The 
Nith  flows  through  it.  On  its  banks  some  of 
his  finest  pieces  were  composed.  We  walked 
out  three  or  four  miles,  and  saw  the  spot  near 
the  bank  where  the  ride  of  Tarn  O'Shanter  came 
into  his  brain.  It  was  close  to  the  river,  on  a 
high  bank,  lined  with  a  hedge  and  a  footpath. 
He  was  wild  with  excitement,  rushed  home,  put 
it  on  paper,  and  declared  he  had  then  given  birth 
to  his  greatest  poem.  "To  Mary  in  Heaven," 
a  far  diviner  strain,  was  also  composed  here. 
Such  contraries  dwelt  in  him. 

A  sweet  stream  this  is,  of  fair  width,  lined  with 
trees  and  hills,  with  the  land  swelling  to  quite 
an  elevation  in  the  near  horizon.  Like  all  Great 
Britain,  it  is  under  the  highest  cultivation.  An 
old  abbey,  with  its  mournful  ruins,  stands  on  a 
knoll  overlooking  the  river.  The  whole  air  is 
full  of  history.  Bruce,  Wallace,  Douglass,  Mont- 
rose, have  been  here.  The  heroines  of  the  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian  dwelt  here;  and  last,  and  far 
from  least,  the  Country  Parson  had  his  rectory 
close  under  yon  western  hills,  and  drew  hence 
much  of  the  sweet  and  gracious  influence  that 
flows  from  his  pen.  We  can  give  you  no  idea 
of  the  landscape.  It  is  rich  and  quiet,  full  to 
the  brim  of  life  and  of  ease — too  rich,  too  quiet, 
when  we  see  the  miserable  huts  of  the  poor 
peeping  out  here  and  there,  and  know  that  their 
occupants  earn  but  a  shilling  or  two  a  day,  and 
that  irregularly.  Yet,  for  purposes  of  poetry, 
nothing  could  be  finer.     The  river  here,  as  every- 


where else  in  this  country,  strikingly  exemplifies 
the  words  of  Addison — 

"And  wandering  rivers,  soft  and  slow, 
Adown  the  verdant  landscape  flow." 

A  queer  old  Scotchman  more  than  seventy 
years  old,  but  brisk  as  a  boy,  was  our  cicerone 
round  the  city — full  of  learning,  politeness,  lo- 
quaciousness, pious  words  and  professions,  and 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre.  He  was  an  old  school- 
master, had  often  seen  Burns  when  a  lad,  knew 
his  wife  well,  told  us  all  about  himself  and 
every  body  and  every  thing  besides,  in  that 
hour's  walk.  He  said  Burns  was  less  than  mid- 
dle hight,  broad  across  the  shoulders,  broad, 
high  forehead,  pale  and  wasted  most  of  tne  time 
that  he  knew  him;  Mrs.  Burns  shm,  graceful, 
with  a  brilliant  black  eye,  and  very  handsome 
foot  and  hand.  It  was  a  high  compliment  to 
any  one  for  her  to  offer  her  hand. 

He  was  full  of  proverbs.  In  confessing  to  his 
estate  as  a  bachelor,  he  said,  "I  have  n't  tried  all 
the  fords  of  the  Clyde;"  meaning  that  his  condi- 
tion was  not  entirely  compulsory.  For  he  af- 
terward told  of  how  his  betrothed  was  drowned, 
and  how  he  had  kept  faithful  to  his  youthful 
love  and  vows.  In  describing  his  neglect  by 
some  wealthy  and  high-born  relatives,  and  its 
effect  on  him,  he  said,  "There  are  more  ways 
of  killing  a  dog  than  choking  him  with  pud- 
ding"— a  very  odd  proverb,  and  showing  the 
rich  vein  of  humor  that  runs  through  the  Scot- 
tish mind. 

He  said  Burns  could  only  compose  when  half- 
drunk,  and  when  alone;  and  then  his  verses 
sprung  up  in  him  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  In 
this  way,  after  a  drinking  bout  at  Lord  Kin- 
caid's,  "Scots  wha  hae"  was  created.  This,  if 
true,  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  dissipated  hab- 
its ;  and  in  it  he  resembles  Butler,  and  Hartley 
Coleridge,  and  probably  most  other  men  of  ge- 
nius, who  are  the  victims  of  intemperance. 

We  left  the  lively  old  schoolmaster,  who  is 
expecting  soon  a  great  fortune,  and  meanwhile 
cheers  his  poverty  with  prayers  and  Yankee  pen- 
nies, and  took  the  train  for  Mauchline.  About 
six  miles  south  of  Dumfries,  we  pass  Ellisland, 
the  place  where  many  of  his  best  poems  were 
wi-itten.  It  is  the  farm  to  which  he  removed 
after  his  marriage,  and  where  he  dwelt  in  toil 
and  poverty  for  several  years  till  he  secured  the 
post  of  Exciseman  and  removed  to  Dumfries. 
It  was  the  same  quiet,  undulating,  pleasant 
landscape  that  one  sees  every-where  on  this 
island  except  in  its  hilly  sections;  very  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye  in  May,  but  hard  to  live  upon 
with  its  heavy  taxes  and  far  heavier  rents. 

Fifty   miles    north    is    Mauchline,   where   his 
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genius  first  burst  forth,  and  where  its  freshest 
blossoms  and  sweetest  memorials  are  still  found. 
Mauchline  is  on  the  railroad  from  Dumfries  to 
Glasgow.  It  is  the  most  disagreeable  and  dirty 
town  I  have  been  in — a  half  dozen  narrow, 
dirty  streets,  built  close,  with  clay  biggins,  and 
filled  with  unattractive  faces.  Still  one  finds 
good  in  every  thing,  and  I  stumbled  on  it  in 
Mauchline.  I  fell  in  with  a  native  whose  wife 
was  a  niece  of  Jane  Armour,  the  wife  of  Burns, 
and  so  had  an  opportunity  in  making  her  ac- 
quaintance of  reviving  that  picture  of  his  life 
close  by  the  spot  where  she  lived,  and  in  a  cot- 
tage they  must  have  often  passed  if  not  en- 
tered. She  looked  like  the  portraits  of  her 
aunt,  and  the  room,  with  its  beds  in  a  recess, 
its  old  grate,  its  furniture,  and  general  aspect 
reproduced  the  life  of  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Here  they  show  you  the  house  where  his 
wife's  father  lived — a  little  one-storied  stone 
building,  with  two  bits  of  windows  in  the  attic. 
The  house  where  he  was  married  by  Gavin 
Hamilton  is  of  a  higher  order,  as  a  solicitor 
would  be  likely  to  be  in.  The  tavern  where 
the  jolly  beggars  congregated,  and  the  window 
through  which  he  saw  them,  and  the  room  that 
he  frequented,  and  the  old  tavern  of  Johnny 
Dove,  whom  he  has  immortalized  in  an  epitaph 
on  Johnny  Pigeon — all  these  relics  Mauchline 
boasts  of.  The  village  is  full  of  Burns.  But 
only  his  wicked  evenings  and  occasional  Sab- 
baths were  spent  here.  The  church  where  these 
were  spent  is  taken  down  and  a  handsome 
structure  makes  the  village  uglier  by  contrast 
with  its  beauty. 

Leaving  the  congregation  of  whitewashed 
and  dirt-washed  huts  we  enter  a  broad,  pleas- 
ant road  that  slopes  upward  very  gradually  for 
nearly  a  mile  till  it  leaves  on  the  level  brow  of 
a  hill,  and  at  the  gate  of  the  Moss  Giel  house. 
A  walk  of  a  few  rods  across  an  open  field 
brings  us  to  the  door  of  the  neat  and  attractive 
cottage.  It  is  something  higher,  larger,  and 
undoubtedly  pleasanter  than  w^hen  Robert  and 
Gilbert  Burns  moved  into  it.  The  gentleman 
who  occupies  it  is  a  thorough  and  successful 
farmer.  He  does  what  the  Burnses  could  n't  do, 
makes  a  living  and  more  out  of  the  farm,  though 
he  pays  a  thousand  dollars  rent  for  only  one 
hundred  acres.  His  wife  lost  a  brother  at  Bull 
Run,  and  so  we  found  ourselves  at  once  blood 
relations.  Their  hearts  are  in  the  American 
struggle,  as  are  those  of  Scotland  generally. 
But  the  great  sorrows  of  America  had  here 
throbbed,  and  they  knew  and  felt  as  we  do 
with  how  great  a  price  we  were  purchasing  the 
freedom  of  the  world.     It  seems  fitting  Burns's 
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place  should  thus  be  joined  to  a  cause  he  would 
hold  most  dear. 

It  was  in  and  around  this  house  that  his 
first  poems  were  written.  The  vision  by  which 
he  was  called  to  be  a  poet  occurred  in  that 
spence,  and  beside  that  ingle,  or  fireside.  In 
the  field  behind  the  house  he  talked  to  the 
daisy.  The  "wee  modest  crimson-tipped  flower" 
was  in  full  blossom,  and  we  dug  up  some  roots 
from  the  same  field,  which  we  vainly  hoped  to 
transfer  to  America.  They  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  flowers  he  sang. 

In  the  field  on  the  left  of  the  house  he  came 
upon  the  mouse,  the  "  timorous  beastie."  They 
are  still  plenty,  and  had  we  taken  one  of  them 
instead  of  the  daisy  we  should  have  probably 
pleased  the  tenant  as  w^ell,  and  might  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  it  home.  Under  a 
great  spreading  sycamore  close  to  the  house  he 
often  sat  and  composed  verses.  The  attic-room, 
the  kitchen,  the  barn,  the  fields,  the  high 
hedge  he  planted  close  in  front  of  his  house, 
the  scenery  around,  are  full  of  him.  The  land- 
scape looked  beautiful  in  that  setting  May  sun. 
It  rolled  off  very  gradually  on  every  side,  and 
then  sloped  up  into  high  hills  on  both  north 
and  south.  To  the  south  lay  Mauchline,  whither 
he  nightly  went,  lured  by  the  drinking  fascina- 
tions that  yet  every-where  and  most  powerfully 
prevail.     On  our  right,  down  in  the  valley,  lie 

"  The  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 
The  Castle  of  Montgomery." 

How  charming  it  looks !  On  the  opposite  side 
are  the  fields  and  woods  where  the  lass  of 
Ballochmyle  blossomed.  To  her  he  addressed 
some  of  his  best  verses  and  sent  her  a  copy. 
But  she,  with  the  true  custom  of  the  country, 
despised  the  plowman's  verse  as  she  did  his 
person,  and  not  till  he  became  famous  did  she 
let  it  be  knowm  that  he  had  ever  condescended 
to  honor  her  with  his  song.  Yet  her  beauty  and 
her  memory  even  now  live  only  in  this  rustic's 
verse. 

Leaving  this  pleasant  seat,  passing  the  beg- 
gar's bush  opposite  the  gate — an  old  hawthorn 
which  he  introduces  into  his  songs — we  retrace 
our  steps  to  Mauchline  and  take  up  our  line  of 
march  for  Ayr,  eleven  miles  distant.  We  should 
have  staid  at  Mauchline,  but  the  town  was  so 
unprepossessing  that  a  whole  Sunday  spent  there 
seemed  as  if  lost.  And  Ayr  was  w^here  he  used 
to  go  to  church  in  his  Christian  and  happy 
childhood,  and  where  the  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night  w^as  experienced  by  him,  though  the 
poem  was  written  at  the  Moss  Giel  farm  after 
"the  saint,  the  husband,  and  the  father"  had 
rested  from  his  labors  and  his  prayers.     So  we 
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sought   to   reach  it,  and   no   conveyance   being 
feasible,  we  took  our  staff  and  traveled  on.     The 
first  three  miles  was  the  finest  walk  we  have 
seen    in    this    country,    except,    perhaps,    that 
round   Brasenthwarte   Lake   on   the  road  from 
Keswick  to  Cockermouth.     Not  the  famous  one 
from  Coventry  to  Warwick,  nor  the  three  miles 
grand  road  through  Windsor  Forest  is  superior. 
High  trees  line  the  road.     Their  canopy  is  over 
you  all  the  way.     Beautiful  fields  and  vistas  lie 
out  before  you,  and  the  stillness  is  perfect.     It 
is  down  hill  almost  the  whole  distance.     At  its 
foot,    on    rising    ground,    stands    the    castle    of 
Montgomery  in   great  parks  rolling  and  grand. 
Down    this   hill,  either  by  the   street   or  across 
the    fields.    Burns    used    to    come.      Here    the 
plaintive    scenes    connected   with    his    love    for 
Highland  Mary  transpired.     The  hawthorn  yet 
stands   where   their  last  meeting   occurred.     It 
would  be  pleasant  to  recall   these   did  not  his 
vows  then  made  to  Jean  Armour  up  on  yonder 
hill  conflict  with  them.     And  we  have  to  dis- 
miss him   from   our  thoughts  as  a  poor  sinner 
and   think   of  the   fair   maidens   who,   ignorant 
each   of  the  vows  the  other  cherished,  enjoyed 
the   thought    that    the    brilliant    and   beautiful 
youth   of  Moss   Giel   farm   was   all   their   own. 
Finding   no   accommodation  on   the  way  as  we 
had  been   told  we  could,  we  were  compelled  to 
"  foot  it "  clean  to  Ayr,  and  entered  it  as  weary 
as   one  could   well   be   at  three   o'clock  in   the 
morning.     A  comfortable  bed  and  sleep  refreshed 
us,  and  the  auld  church  casts  its  memorial  and 
present  benedictions  upon  us.     The  hymns  were 
sung  by  all  the  great  congregation  to  horrible 
tunes,   no   less  horrible,   however,   in    harmony, 
than    the    hymns    themselves.     The    Scriptures 
were  read  by  every  eye,  the  text  picked  out  by 
every  one  for  himself,  and  a  good  sermon  was 
preached   on   Faith   and   Works,  showing   their 
essential   relation,   and   hence  quite   apologetic, 
though   thoroughly   and    earnestly   Methodistic. 
Such    a    sermon    in    Burns's    day    would    have 
secured   the   speedy   expulsion   of   its   preacher. 
It    was    in    this    church    that    the    bright    and 
beautiful  lad  regularly  worshiped  till  his  eighth 
year.     Many  a  happy  memory,  with  some  tedi- 
ous services  not  so  happy,  joins  him  to  the  place. 
In  the  graveyard  about  lie  not  a  few  who  will 
live   in   his   verse   forever.      The   next   day   we 
closed  our  three  days  in   the  Burns  district  by 
a  visit  to  the  memorable  spots  of  the  town  and 
vicinage.     Here  are  the  twa  brigs  of  Ayr,  the 
cause  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  his  poems, 
and   the   father  of  that  equally-vigorous   child, 
Russell    Lowell's    Bunker    Hill    and    Concord 
Bridge.     They    are    yet    as    in    his    days — one 
very   old,   and   quaint,    and   narrow;    the   other 


broad  and  handsomely  adorned  with  statues 
The  last  has  not  yet  suffered  the  fate  which  the 
scorned  auld  brig  prophesied  should  befall  it, 
but  seems  destined  to  endure  for  ages. 

In  one  of  the  main  streets  a  little  inn,  like 
all  the  rest  around,  is  called  Tam  O'Shanter's  inn. 
A  huge  picture  over  the  door  portrays  Tam 
leaving  in  the  dark  night  on  his  journey  to  his 
farm  twelve  miles  off.  He  is  taking  the  stir- 
rup cup — the  last  dram  drank  after  he  is  in  the 
saddle.  In  the  house  are  rooms  full  of  memo- 
rials of  these  drunken  heroes  of  imagination, 
and  whisky  and  stirrup  cups  yet  abound  there. 
Following  the  steps  of  the  reckless  smuggler, 
for  so  he  is  said  to  have  been,  we  came  in 
half  an  hour  to  what  he  passed  unmindful,  but 
that  which  chiefly  draws  ns  hither — the  little 
hut  where  Burns  was  born.  It  is  kept  in  a 
good  whitewashed  state,  and  greatly  enlarged 
and  extended  in  the  rear.  But  the  old  and 
original  portion  yet  remains — a  little  room  with 
rough  stones  laid  very  unevenly  on  the  floor,  a 
little  old  grate — a  dresser — two  small  windows 
opposite  each  other,  one  put  in  by  William 
Burns,  his  father,  and  only  about  a  foot  square. 
Here  they  lived  and  suffered.  In  the  corner 
near  the  street  he  was  born,  and  that  very 
night  a  cold  January  storm  broke  in  the  clay 
wall  beside  his  bed.  The  slaves  have  hardly 
worse  fate;  in  fact,  considering  the  climate,  not 
so  bad  a  fate  as  this  peasantry  were  it  not  for 
one  thing,  which  includes  every  thing,  William 
Burns  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated. Robin  could  not  be  sold  from  his  mother. 
His  hut  was  his  castle,  as  strong  to  protect  him 
as  Stirling  or  Windsor.  Ah,  yes.  Poverty  and 
the  proud  man's  scorn  is  something.  But  a 
perpetual  home  and  the  cottar's  Saturday  night, 

"Which  a'  his  weary,  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  make  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil," 

these  are  not  the  blessed  comforts  of  a  slave's 
cabin.  It  is  time,  however,  that  this  land  should 
bestir  itself  and  go  on  to  perfection  from  the 
grand  foundation  and  only  true  corner-stone  of 
human  society  which  she  has  laid  so  well  and  so 
long — the  right  of  every  man  to  himself,  to  his 
family,  to  his  labor.  Equality,  fraternity  must 
be  built  on  before  the  perfect  state  is  formed. 
Great  Britain  must  see  and  must  do  this  great 
work.  But  we  are  talking  like,  not  of,  Burns. 
Let  us  return. 

We  leave  the  house,  which  is,  like  almost 
every  other  connected  with  him,  a  rum-shop, 
that  gives  one  painful  reminders  of  the  worst 
phases  in  his  character,  and  helps  to  make  many 
like  him  in  these  habits.  Descending  a  little 
hill  and  going  up  the  opposite  side  half  a  mile 
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off  we  reach  Alloway  Kirk,  the  scene  of  the 
famous  dance  of  the  witches.  It  is  a  little 
thing — twenty  feet  by  thirty  or  forty — unroofed, 
its  walls  held  together  by  iron  bars,  a  very 
cheap  and  plain  affair.  It  was  an  abandoned 
and  haunted  kirk  in  his  day.  Yet  around  it 
sleep  the  unhaunted  dead,  his  father  and  mother 
among  them.  Right  opposite  a  very  comely 
church  is  being  built,  and  near  it  are  the  splen- 
did grounds  and  monuments  that  commemorate 
the  poet.  A  garden  of  exquisite  beauty,  full 
of  flowers  and  shrubs,  surrounded  by  high 
hedges  and  iron  fences,  incloses  a  costly  monu- 
ment. On  a  high  granite  base  stands  an  open 
temple  with  nine  pillars,  representing  the  nine 
muses,  crowned  with  a  dome  and  ornamented 
with  statues  and  busts.  Close  at  your  feet 
glides  the  Bonny  Doon,  and  the  old  bridge 
which  saved  Tam  is  only  a  few  rods  from  you. 
His  perilous  ride  was  but  for  a  moment,  though 
in  that,  as  in  most  vital  moments,  was  crowded 
a  lifetime  of  experience.  How  fresh  and  fair 
the  braes  of  Bonnie  Doon  were  blooming !  And 
I  could  repeat  the  surprise  of  him  who  gave 
his  feelings  voice.  As  I  stood  and  gazed  upon 
them,  sloping  up  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
covered  with  verdure,  with  cultivated  fields  and 
still  woods,  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful. 

A  walk  in  the  rain  back  to  Ayr,  a  ride  on 
the  railroad  past  Irving,  his  second  and  last 
parental  home,  and  the  homes  and  haunts  of 
Burns  are  left  forever.     No,  not  forever, 

"  For  oft  in  lonely  rooms  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities  shall  I  owe  to  them 
In  hours  of  weariness  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
And  passing  even  into  the  purer  mind 
With  tranquil  restoration." 

We  had  other  spots  frequented  by  other, 
perhaps  greater  men,  to  which  we  intended  to 
guide  you.  But  our  affections  and  memories 
have  lingered  here  so  long  that  we  must  defer 
those  visits  till  another  hour. 

Three  evils  into  which  in  a  sense  Burns  was 
born  helped  to  pervert  what  might  have  other- 
wise been  a  perfect  life  of  wonderful  beauty. 
They  were  social  caste,  drinking  habits,  and  Cal- 
vinistic  creed.  By  the  first  he  was  crushed,  by 
the  second  corrupted,  and  by  the  third,  not 
saved,  but  driven  first  to  ridicule  and  then, 
having  no  wise  guides  and  ministers,  to  despair. 
Almost  as  dreadful  charges  can  be  brought 
against  this  terrible  creed  as  against  that  of 
Romanism.  It,  too,  shuts  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  casts  down  to  hell  all  who  dare  to  deny  or 
resist  its  dogmas. 

Every  body  drank.  With  inconsiderable  and 
powerless  exceptions  every  body  drinks  to-day. 


American  total  abstinence  is  getting  in,  and 
temperance  hotels  and  societies  are  multiply- 
ing. Yet  whisky  is  more  common  than  tea, 
and  Christians,  scijjipulous  as  to  cooking  or 
reading  on  the  Sabbath,  go  to  bed  drunk  with 
permitted  toddy.  If  so  now,  how  much  more 
so  then,  and  the  fine,  strong  boy  was  cast  into 
this  lake  of  fire.  No  wonder  those  delicate 
tissues  caught  the  flame  and  were  so  soon  con- 
sumed. But  society  crushed  his  manhood  also. 
It  is  enough  to  crush  a  high-born  man  to-day 
in  Britain  if  he  is  low  born  according  to 
the  laws  of  society.  Burns  was  a  democrat 
almost  as  soon  as  Jefferson  and  Franklin,  before 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  long  before  Washington 
and  John  Adams.  He  was  a  bold  democrat, 
singing  thrilling  songs  on  the  equality  of  man 
which  even  we  can  hardly  yet,  with  a  system 
of  wicked  caste  in  our  midst  and  in  the  midst 
of  our  hearts,  indorse.  I  heard  a  relative  of 
his  by  marriage  at  Mauchline  repeat  with  a 
force  of  expression  that  can  not  be  conveyed 
the  stinging  lines — 

"  Ye  .see  yon  birkio  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts  and  stares  and  a'  that, 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word 
He  's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that." 

The  word  coof,  for  conceit,  folly,  brain lessness, 
has  no  match  in  English,  and  these  birkies  and 
coofs  were  all  around  him.  Close  to  Mauchline 
is  a  magnificent  place  thus  occupied  to  this  day. 
And  they  and  their  toadying  hundreds  all  "  cut " 
Burns.  A  friend  informed  Mr.  Lockhart  that 
on  a  fine  Summer  evening  he  saw  Burns  walk- 
ing alone  on  the  principal  side  of  a  street  in 
Dumfries,  while  the  opposite  side  was  gay  with 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  not  one  of  whom  would 
recognize  him.  He  was  then  at  the  hight  of 
his  fame,  and  far  superior  to  these  despisers 
in  talent  and  attractions.  But  he  was  a  demo- 
crat, buying  guns  and  sending  them  to  the 
democratic  French  Convention,  and  they  spurned 
him.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  unregulated 
nature  only  plunged  the  deeper  into  dissipation. 
And  Calvinism  completed  his  ruin.  No  where 
in  language  are  there  such  fearful  yet  truthful 
portraitures  of  the  doctrines  he  had  to  hear  day 
by  day,  as  in  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,  The  Ordi- 
nation, and  Kirk's  Alarm.  We  are  shocked  at 
Burns  and  call  him  profane.  It  is  true  his 
spirit  is  far  from  right.  But  was  not  their  let- 
ter more  profane?  In  these  poems  he  defends 
Arminianism,  calling  it  "curst  common-sense." 
Had  he  been  met  by  it  in  an  experimental 
form  none  of  these  points  which  goaded  him  to 
destruction  would  have  pierced  him.  His  prayers 
and  hymns  show  that  he  had  honest  and  deep 
religious    sympathies.     His    Cottar's    Saturday 
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Night  was  wrought  out  of  a  much  prolbunder 
nature  than  his  Tarn  O'Shanter.  And  his  bi3g- 
rapher  tells  how  once  a  comrade,  supposed  by 
Burns  to  be  asleep,  heard  l^m  pray  in  a  fear- 
ful fullness  of  distress  that  overwhelmed  him. 
But  he  staggered,  he  revolted  at  the  doctrine 
of  unconditional  election  and  reprobation.  Feel- 
ing his  spiritual  liberty,  he  was  met  on  every 
hand  by  social,  civil,  and  religious  tyranny,  and 
he  fell  under  their  manifold  power.  We  say 
not  this  to  commend  or  palliate.  He  never 
dared  to  so  employ  it.  He  felt  his  freedom  as 
well  as  his  sin  before  God.  But  we  remember 
that  it  is  more  tolerable  in  the  day  of  judgment 
for  the  Sodoms  and  Gomorrahs  than  the  Caper- 
naums  of  greater  light  and  j)rivilege.  And 
Americans,  who  have  a  free  and  equal  society,  a 
public  opinion  approving  of  total  abstinence, 
and  a  religion  that  is  based  on  human  liberty 
no  less  than  on  the  equal,  universal  potency  of 
divine  love,  can  not  shelter  their  sins  under  these 
of  Burns.  Had  he  had  their  light  he  would 
have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
He  did  repent,  we  trust,  and.  repented  unto 
life  eternal.  He  will  ever  be  loved  for  his  wide 
and  tender  sympathies,  which  embraced  the 
despised  flower,  animal,  and  even  insect.  Yet 
more,  he  will  ever  be  loved  for  his  grand  views 
of  the  rights  and  equality  of  man.  His  monu- 
ments are  teachers  of  the  greatest  truths  and 
duties.  Alas !  they  warn  all  his  admirers  to 
shun  his  sins  and  to  surpass  his  virtues. 


BEAUTIFUL  ANGEL  OF  DREAMLAND. 


BY     HARRIET    M.     BEAN. 


0,  BEAUTIFUL  augel  of  Dreamland, 

How  swift  and  how  sure  is  your  flight ! 

You  bear  us  so  quick  o'er  the  waters 
And  into  such  realms  of  delight; 

You  call  forth  such  beautiful  pictures 
To  charm  and  enrapture  the  sight. - 

You  show  me  old  Rome  in  its  glory, 
Its  forum,  its  temples,  its  mart. 

And  Athens,  that  city  of  story, 

With  its  wisdom,  its  genius,  its  art, 

And  you  tell  me  of  noble  emotions 
That  stirred  that  Athenian  heart. 

Then  over  the  Euxine  you  bear  me, 
And  I  look  on  the  cold,  cold  snow, 

While  I  think  of  the  soldiers  who  perished 
By  thousands  so  long  ago, 

Afar  from  their  homes  loved  and  cherished. 
Their  cottages  vine-clad  and  low. 

Then  on  to  the  East  you  bear  me. 
And  I  dwell  in  a  palace  awhile, 

In  a  quite  unaccustomed  splendor, 
And  a  grand.  Oriental  style. 


With  diamonds  in  endless  profusion 
And  riches  in  many  a  pile. 

0,  beautiful  angel  of  Dreamland, 

Why  will  you  never  stay? 
Why  have  you  taken  my  castle 

And  all  of  my  jewels  away? 
And  my  servants  with  many-hued  garments, 

Star-spangled,  wondrous,  and  gay  ? 

And  now  I  am  looking  about  me, 

I  do  not  even  behold 
The  gleam  of  a  single  diamond ; 

And  where  are  my  honors  and  gold  ? 
■But,  beautiful  angel  of  Dreamland, 

I  'm  home  to  the  blessings  of  old ! 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


BY  SAREPTA  M.  IRISH  HKNRY. 


Softly  at  eve  went  down  thy  sun, 
And  o'er  the  sky  the  night  begun ; 
The  birds  that  cheered  the  golden  day 
With  gentle  murmurings  hid  away, 
And  yet  thy  days  go  on,  go  on.* 

Palsied  to  silence  grew  thy  tongue 
That  to  the  world  so  sweetly  sung ; 
The  hand  upon  thy  bosom  slept 
That  from  thy  lyre  such  music  swept. 
And  yet  thy  days  go  on,  go  on. 

"The  world  goes  whispering  to  its  own," 
The  bird  of  sweetest  song  is  flown, 
And  friends  that  loved  thee  sigh,  and  say, 
"  Dear  heart  that  sang  itself  away  " — 
And  yet  thy  days  go  on,  go  on. 

Thy  past  is  goldened  by  the  snn — 
A  peak  he  loves  to  shine  upon — 
We  fondly  look,  and  scarce  can  dream 
It  is  the  past,  for  it  doth  seem 
So  fit  thy  days  should  still  go  on. 

Thy  life  went  forward  with  the  sun, 
And  all  is  light — 0,  life  begun 
Not  to  be  ended! — dawning  bliss! 
And  joy  that  shall  not  end  like  this, 
And  days  that  ever  shall  go  on  I 

Upon  thy  head  the  "thorn-wreath  brown" 
Is  changed  to  joy's  immortal  crown, 
Banished  thy  spirit's  misery. 
The  snowy  vesture  is  for  thee 

Whose  days  in  peace  go  on,  go  on. 

While  suffering  and  life  were  one 
In  trust  and  song  thy  days  went  on ; 
Thro'  nights  made  cold  by  chilling  frost. 
Thro'  days  whose  light  and  bloom  were  lost, 
Still  thankfully  thy  days  went  on. 

And  having  from  thy  life-well  drawn 
The  drops  of  bitter  one  by  one, 
There  springeth  from  its  fountain  up 
The  sweetest  freshness  for  thy  cup; 
And  thus  thy  days  go  on,  go  on. 

*Scc  Mrs.  Brown  hiss's  "  D?  Ao/jofrf/s." 
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The  Gates  of  Death. — "Have  the  gates  of  death 
been  opened  unto  thee  f  or  hast  thou  seen  the  doors  oj  the 
shadow  of  death?"     Job  xxxviii,  17. 

These  remarkable  words  are  part  of  a  wonderfully- 
sublime  address  which  the  infinite  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verse delivered  to  Job  amid  the  rush  and  the  roar  of 
an  eastern  whirlwind.  The  long,  earnest,  and  unsatis- 
factory debate  which  had  been  carried  on  between  the 
patriarch  and  his  friends  touching  the  government  of 
God,  was  thus  terminated  with  an  awfully-grand  ab- 
ruptness. It  is  noteworthy  that  in  these  communica- 
tions of  the  Almighty,  he  does  not  condescend  to  pro- 
pound a  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  had  perplexed 
their  judgment  and  engrossed  their  discussion.  He 
gives  no  explanation  of  his  doings,  but  the  grand  aim 
of  his  appeal  is  to  impress  the  importance  and  duty 
of  confidence  in  his  character.  Man,  intellectually,  is 
too  small  to  comprehend  his  doings.  A  firm  unshaken 
trustfulness,  therefore,  is  at  once  his  duty  and  interest. 

Among  the  many  things  he  appeals  to  in  order  to 
impress  Job  with  his  insignificance,  as  compared  with 
his  Maker,  is  the  dark  region  of  death  expressed  in 
the  text — "Have  the  gates  of  death,"  etc.  The  allusion 
here  is  to  the  state  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  called  sheol, 
and  in  the  Greek  hades;  which  means  the  dark  abode 
of  the  dead — the  deep,  dark,  vast  realm  to  which  all 
past  generations  are  gone — to  which  the  present  gen- 
eration is  going,  and  whither  all  coming  men,  up  to  the 
day  of  doom,  will  proceed.  The  ancients  supposed  this 
region  to  be  under  ground,  entered  by  the  grave,  and 
inclosed  by  gates  and  bars. 

I  will  take  this  divine  appeal  as  suggesting  four 
things : 

I.  The  mental  darkness  that  enshrouds  us.  All 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  mul- 
tiform operations  of  the  Creator,  referred  to  in  this 
divine  address,  were  designed  and  fatted  to  impress 
Job  with  the  necessary  limitation  of  his  knowledge, 
and  the  ignorance  that  encircled  him  on  all  questions; 
and  the  region  of  death  is  but  one  of  the  many  points 
to  which  he  is  directed  as  an  example  of  his  ignorance. 

How  ignorant  are  we  of  the  great  world  of  departed 
men!  What  a  thick  vail  of  mystery  infolds  the  whole! 
What  questions  often  start  within  us  to  which  we  can 
get  no  satisfactory  reply,  either  from  philosophy  or  the 
Bible ! 

I  am  thankful  that  we  are  left  in  ignorance: 

1.  OJ  the  exact  condition  of  each  individual  in  that 
great  and  ever-groiving  realm.  In  general,  the  Bible 
tells  us  that  the  good  are  happy  and  the  wicked  mis- 
erable. This  is  enough.  We  would  have  no  more 
light.     We  would  not  know  all  about  those  whom  we 


have  known  and  loved;  we  would  not  know  the  exact 
pursuits  they  are  following,  and  the  exact  thoughts  and 
emotions  that  circulate  in  an  incessant  flow  through 
their  souls.  If  we  saw  them  as  they  are,  should  we  be 
fit  to  enjoy  the  few  days  of  this  brief  life,  or  to  per- 
form its  duties?  We  should  stand,  I  think,  paralyzed 
at  the  vision. 

I  am  thankful  that  we  are  left  in  ignorance  : 
2.  Of  our  exact  proximity  to  the  great  realm  of  the  de- 
parted. We  would  not  have  the  day  or  the  hour  dis- 
closed. The  men  to  whom  the  day  of  death  was  made 
known  were  confounded.  Saul  heard  from  Samuel, 
etc.     Peter  told  Sapphira,  etc. 

Who  if  he  knew  it  would  undertake  any  enterprise? 
Would  Moses  have  undertaken  the  guidance  of  the  Is- 
raelites if  he  had  known  that  neither  he  nor  they  would 
cross  the  Jordan  ?  etc.  Would  Jonathan  have  ascended 
Gilboa?  David,  etc.  I  am  thankful  for  the  ignorance. 
The  Divine  appeal  suggests: 

II.  The  solemn  change  that  awaits  us.  "  The 
gates"  have  not  opened  to  us,  but  must.  Speaking  of 
death  according  to  the  figure  before  us  we  observe — 

1.  The  gates  are  in  constant  motion.  No  sooner  are 
they  closed  to  one,  than  another  enters.  It  is  com- 
puted that  one  enters  every  moment. 

2.  The  gates  open  to  all  classes.  There  are  gates  which 
are  to  be  entered  only  by  persons  of  distinction  ;  but 
here  are  kings  and  beggars,  etc. 

3.  The  gates  open  only  one  way — into  eternity.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  an  account  of  a  few  that  have  come 
back.  But  only  one  that  had  not  to  go  that  way 
again.  No  coming  back.  Job  vi,  7-13.  "  They  shall," 
says  Job,  "return  no  more."  Hezekiah.  David  said, 
"I  shall  go  to  him,"  etc. 

I  rejoice  in  this.  I  would  not  have  the  good  back 
again — nor  the  bad.  The  Csesars,  the  Alexanders,  the 
Napoleons,  back  again!     No!     Thank  God  for  death. 

4.  The  gates  separate  the  probationary  from  the  retri- 
butionary.  When  we  pass  those  gates  what  do  we 
leave  behind? — on  what  do  we  enter? 

5.  The  gates  are  under  supreme  authority.  There  is 
only  one  Being  that  can  open  them.  Not  accident, 
etc.     The  Divine  appeal  suggests : 

III.  The  wonderful  mercy  that  preserves  us. 

1.  We  have  ahvays  been  near  those  gates.  We  dwell 
in  "hovises  of  clay." 

2.  Thousands  have  gone  through  since  we  began  the 
journey  of  life.     Younger  and  better  too. 

3.  We  have  often  been  made  to  feel  ourselves  near. 
(1.)  In  personal  affliction.  We  have  felt  the  cold 
breeze  coming  up  freezing  the  temple  and  chilling  the 
blood.     (2.)  In  bereavements.     While  we   have   stood 
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by   holy   death-beds   we   have   felt   the   aroma   wafted 
from  the  lovely  scenes  on  the  other  side.     "  The  Lord 
is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men  count 
slackness."     The  Divine  appeal  suggests: 
IV.  The  service  Christianity  renders  us. 

1.  It  assures  us  there  is  life  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gates.  In  stepping  through  them,  we  do  not  step  into 
black  extinction.  So  much  light  as  this  the  old  phi- 
losophers never  reached. 

2.  It  assures  us  there  is  blessedness  on  the  other  side 
the  gates.  It  opens  the  door  of  the  future  and  shows 
as  a  world  of  men  in  heaven.  "  I  saw  a  great  multi- 
tude," etc. 

"They  live,  the  beautiful,  the  dead, 
Like  stars  of  fire  above  our  head." 

3.  It  talces  aivay  the  instinctive  repugnance  ive  feel  in 
stepping  through  those  gates.  "It  delivers  those  who 
through  fear  of  death  are  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage."     It  takes  the  sting  of  death  away,  etc. 

My  young  friends,  you  must  soon  pass  through  these 
gates.  You  are  very  near  them  now.  "  What  is  your 
life?  A  vapor,"  etc. — the' flitting  rays  of  a  meteor. 
With  the  first  breath  you  drew  you  took  a  step  toward 
those  gates,  and  thither  you  have  been  wending  ever 
since. 

"  Your  hearts,  like  muffled  drums, 
Are  beating  funeral  marches  to  the  grave." 

I  would  not  lessen  the  pleasures  of  young  life.  I 
would  not  throw  one  shade  over  those  bright  and 
glowing  prospects  which  imagination  pictures;  but  I 
would  have  you  take  life  as  it  is,  and  enjoy  it  for  what 
it  is  worth.  Enjoy  its  transitory  beauties,  but  forget 
not  the-  immortal  glories  of  which  these  beauties  are 
only  the  germ. 

The  Comfort  of  Divine  Presence. — "In  that  day 
thou  shalt  say,  0  Lord,  I  will  praise  thee:  though  thou, 
ivast  angry  ivith  me,  thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  thou 
comfortedst  me."     Isa.  xii,  1. 

The  late  Rev.  Thomas  S.cott,  during  his  last  illness, 
sometimes  wanted  that  comfort  which  he  usually  en- 
joyed; and  though  hope  as  to  his  final  salvation  gen- 
erally predominated,  yet  he  would  say,  "  Even  one  fear, 
where  infinity  is  at  stake,  is  sufficient  to  countervail 
all  its  consoling  efi'ects."  Having  received  the  Sacra- 
ment, at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  he  adopted  the 
language  of  Simeon,  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  serv- 
ant depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  sal- 
vation." Through  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
during  the  night,  he  continued  in  a  very  happy  state 
of  mind.  To  one  who  came  in  the  evening  he  said, 
"It  was  beneficial  to  me:  I  received  Christ  last  night: 
I  bless  God  for  it."  He  then  repeated,  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  the  whole  twelfth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
The  next  morning  he  said,  "This  is  heaven  begun.  I 
liave  done  with  darkness  forever — forever.  Satan  is 
vanquished.  Nothing  now  remains  but  salvation  with 
eternal  glory — eternal  glory."  • 

No  Secession  in  Heaven. — "  They  shall  obtain  joy 
and  gladness,  and  sorroio  and  sighing  shall  flee  away." 
Isa.  XXXV,  10. 

During  the  last  illness  of  the  Rev.  John  Willison,  of 
Dundee,  he  was  visited  by  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine;  and 
while  conversing  together  on  the  happiness  of  the  bet- 
ter country,  where  the  saints  are  perfect  in  knowledge 


and  in  love,  a  pious  lady  present,  who  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  National  Church,  addressed  Mr.  Erskine 
in  these  words,  "Ay,  sir,  there  will  be  no  secession  in 
heaven."  "0,  madam,"  he  instantly  replied,  "you  are 
under  a  mistake;  for  in  heaven  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete secession  from  all  sin  and  sorrow."  "  With  pleas- 
ure," said  Mr.  Willison,  "do  I  adopt  that  view  of 
secession." 

Shaketh  his  Hands  from  Holding  Bribes. — 
"  That  shaketh  his  hands  from  holding  of  bribes."  Isa 
xxxiii,  15. 

The  borough  of  Hull,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
chose  Andrew  Marvell,  a  young  gentleman  of  little  or 
no  fortune,  and  maintained  him  in  Loudon  for  the 
service  of  the  public.  His  understanding,  integrity, 
and  spirit,  were  dreadful  to  the  then  infamous  admin- 
istration. Persuaded  he  would  be  theirs,  if  properly 
asked,  they  sent  his  old  school-fellow,  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer Danby.  to  renew  acquaintance  with  him  in  his 
garret.  At  parting  the  Lord  Treasurer  slipped  into 
his  hand  £1,000,  and  then  went  to  his  chariot.  Mar- 
vell, looking  at  the  paper,  called  after  the  Treasurer, 
"My  lord,  I  request  another  moment."  They  went  up 
again  to  the  garret,  and  the  servant  boy  was  called,  "  I 
ask,  child,  what  had  I  for  dinner  yesterday?"  "  Do  n't 
you  remember,  sir,  you  had  the  little  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton that  you  ordered  me  to  bring  from  a  woman  in  the 
market."  "Very  right,  child.  What  have  I  for  din- 
ner to-day  ?"  "  Do  n't  you  know,  sir,  that  you  bid  me 
lay  by  the  blade-bone  to  broil?"  "  It  is  so;  very  right, 
child,  go  away.  My  lord,  do  you  hear  that?  An- 
drew Marvell's  dinner  is  provided;  there  is  your  piece 
of  paper,  I  want  it  not;  I  know  the  sort  of  kindness 
you  intended;  I  live  here  to  serve  my  constituents;  the 
ministry  may  seek  men  for  their  purpose ;  I  am  not 
one." 

No  Distinction  in  the  Grave. — "  They  are  all  de- 
livered unto  death,  to  the  vdhcr  parts  of  the  earth,  in  the 
midst  of  the  children  of  men,  xuiih  them  that  go  down  to 
the  pit."     Ezekicl  xxxi,  lA., 

A  Sultan  amusing  himself  with  walking,  observed  a 
dervise  sitting  with  a  human  sk\ill  in  his  lap,  and  ap- 
pearing to  be  in  a  very  profound  reverie.  His  attitude 
and  manner  surprised  the  Sultcin,  who  demanded  the 
cause  of  his  being  so  deeply  engaged  in  reflection. 
"  Sire,"  said  the  dervise,  "  this  skull  was  presented  to 
me  this  morning;  and  I  have  from  that  moment  been 
endeavoring,  in  vain,  to  discover  whether  it  is  the  skull 
of  a  powerful  monarch,  like  your  majesty,  or  of  a  poor 
dervise  like  myself."     A  humbling  consideration  truly. 

"  Earth's  highest  station  ends  in — Here  he  lies; 
And  dust  to  dust  concludes  her  noblest  song." 

The  Block  of  Marble  Without  Life. — "  Thus 
saiih  the  Lord  God  unto  these  bones,  Behold,  I  will  cause 
breath  to  alter  into  you,  and  ye  shall  live."  Ezekiel 
xxxvii,  5. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Rowland  Hill,  "once  conversing 
with  a  celebrated  sculptor,  who  had  been  hewing  out  a 
block  of  marble  to  represent  Lord  Chatham.  "  There," 
said  he,  "is  not  that  a  fine  form?"  "Now,  sir,"  said 
I,  "can  you  put  life  into  it?  else,  with  all  its  beauty, 
it  is  still  but  a  block  of  marble."  Christ,  by  his  Spirit, 
puts  life  into  a  beauteous  image,  and  enables  the  man 
he  forms  to  live  to  his  praise  and  glory." 
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Clarke's  Commentary — Reply  to  Query. — In  reply 
to  Syllabus's  question  respecting  Dr.  Clarke's  Comment- 
aries, we  would  say  that  the  difficulty  arises  from 
confounding  eternal  with  immortal.  God  is  eternal,  ex- 
isting Jrom  everlasting  to  everlasting,  while  the  soul  is 
only  immortal  ajter  it  is  created.  Again :  God  is  alone 
immortal,  by  his  own  self-existing  power;  but  the  soul 
is  only  immortal  by  the  sustaining  power  of  God ;  that 
is,  God's  immortality  is  independent — the  soul's  de- 
pendent, and  exists  alone  by  the  creative  power  and 
will  of  God.  AusiNONE. 

Another  Reply. — To  Syllabus's  query  as  to  whether 
Dr.  Clarke's  statements  where  in  one  place  he  says, 
God  only  hath  immortality ,^  and  in  another,  the  soul  [of 
man]  is  immortal,  are  contradictory,  or  whether  both 
of  these  or  only  one  is  correct,  it  may  be  replied  both, 
when  properly  defined,  are  correct.  Metaphysicians 
and  theologians  speak  of  two  kinds  of  immortality; 
namely,  derived  and  underived.  God  only  hath  abso- 
lute, underived  immortality ;  but  when  he  creates  spir- 
itual entities  and  determines  to  cause  them  to  exist  for- 
-iver,  then  they  also  have  immortality;  but  it  is  derived 
from  God  and  contingent  on  his  will.  J.  P.  L. 

Admission  into  Church. — To  the  query  as  to 
whether  the  unconverted  should  be  admitted  into  full 
membership  in  the  Church,  it  may  be  replied  :  A  ride 
denying  to  such  persons  admission  therein  shoidd  never  he 
made,  for  it  could  never  be  unmistakingly  enforced. 
Those  who  would  administer  the  rule  would  never  be 
able  absolutely  to  know  that  the  candidate  had  under- 
gone the  spiritual  change.  If  a  committee  should  ques- 
tion him  and  decide  that  he  had  been  so  changed, 
when  in  fact  he  had  not,  then  there  would  be  immi- 
nent danger  that  he  would  rest  in  an  outward  service 
of  God  and  finally  perish.  But  if  he,  though  uncon- 
verted, or  at  least  doubtful  of  his  state,  should  seem 
sincere  in  trying  to  save  his  soul,  and  in  this  state  be 
admitted  to  full  communion  in  the  Church,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhorted  never  to  rest  till  he  should  be  fully 
satisfied  of  his  conversion ;  then  there  would  be  little 
chance  of  his  failing  of  heaven.  Reason  suggests  that 
this  course  is  infinitely  better  than,  1.  To  decide  that 
he  is  converted,  when  in  fact  that,  to  others,  can  never 
be  known ;  or,  2.  To  refuse  him  entrance  to  the  Church 
and  endanger  his  never  applying  again,  when  all  he 
needed  was  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  and  the  means 
of  grace  to  lead  him  to  the  evidences  of  adoption.  He 
that  through  a  sufficient  probation  shows  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  be  a  Christian  ought  to  be  admitted  fully  into 
the  Church.  J.  P.  L. 

Papa  and  Mamma. — A  nervous  correspondent  of 
the  English  Notes  and  Queries  thus  complains  of  the 
use  of  papa  and  mamma  as  substitutes  for  the  more 
dignified  words,  father  and  mother.  His  article  is  at 
least  amusing: 

"To  listen  to  the  conversation  of  young  people  in 
the  present  day,  one  would  think  that  fathers  and 
mothers  were  as  much  things  of  the  past  as  hair-powder 


and  patches;  and  that  the  world  was  getting  on  quite 
as  well  without  them  as  it  contrives  to  do  without 
other  articles  which  are  now  denounced  as  unfashion- 
able. We  have  no  means  of  obtaining  accurate  statis- 
tical information  on  the  subject;  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  railways  can  have  done  more  to  extirpate 
mail-coaches,  than  have  modern  slang  and  modern  af- 
fectation to  exterminate  all  traces  of  the  names  by 
which  children  were  formerly  wont  to  address  their 
parents.  The  managers  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  always 
on  the  alert  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  Sydenham, 
will  doubtless,  erelong,  place  accurate  representations 
of  a  middle-class  father  and  mother  among  the  other 
extinct  animals  which  grace  their  grounds.  Mean- 
while, in  anticipation  of  the  new  official  guide,  which 
shall  be  published  when '  these  interesting  objects  are 
ready  for  public  inspection,  I  would  ask  when  the  first 
sign  of  decadence  in  fathers  and  mothers  began  to  ap- 
pear ?  when  papas  and  mammas  were  proposed  as 
'efficient  substitutes?'  and  if  the  innovation  met  with 
the  ridicule  which  it  deserved?  St.  Swithin." 

The  Drunkard's  Conceit.— The  translation  of  this 
amusing  poem,  which  we  mentioned  in  the  July  num- 
ber, has  been  sent  us  by  three  or  four  of  our  corre- 
spondents, who  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
favor.     We  present  it  below: 

Out  of  the  tavern  I  've  just  stepped  to-night; 
Street!  you  are  caught  in  a  very  bad  plight; 
Kight  hand  and  left  hand  are  both  out  of  place — 
Sti-eet !  you  are  drunk,  't  is  a  very  clear  caso. 

Moon !  't  is  a  very  queer  figure  you  cut, 
One  eye  is  staring  while  t'  other  is  slint; 
Tipsy,  I  see,  and  you  're  greatly  to  blame ; 
Old  as  you  are,  't  is  a  horrible  shame ! 

Then  the  street  lamps,  what  a  scandalous  sight! 
None  of  them  soberly  standing  upriglit ; 
Hocking  and  staggering — why,  on  my  word, 
Each  of  the  lamps  is  drunk  as  a  lord ! 

All  is  confusion — now  is  n't  it  odd? 

I  am  the  only  thing  sober  abroad  ; 

Sure  it  were  rash  with  this  crew  to  remain — 

Better  go  into  the  tavern  again. 

Amende. — What  is  the  real  etymological  meaning  of 
the  French  word  amende,  a  fine  ?  Does  it  imply  either 
retribution  or  compensation  f  Meletes. 

["  Amende  "  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
emendatio,  correction.  The  Latin  menda  and  mendum 
signify  a  fault;  properly,  perhaps,  an  error  in  writing. 
The  term  answering  to  "amende"  in  Med. -Latin  was 
amenda,  or  emenda.  We  think  amende  implied  both 
retribution  and  compensation — retribution  adjudged, 
and  compensation  rendered ;  except  when  the  amende 
is  voluntary  and  spontaneous,  in  which  case  the  term 
would  perhaps  imply  compensation  only  ;  so  that,  should 
accident  ever  betray  any  one  into  an  act  which  neces- 
sitates the  amende  honorable,  the  only  gentlemanly  way 
of  getting  out  of  the  scrape  is  to  make  it  voluntarily 
and  promptly.] — Eng.  JVofes  and  Queries. 
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Oriental  Words  in  English:  Gazette,  Maga- 
zine, Carat,  Satin. — Merchandise  has  certainly  en- 
riched the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  and  among 
the  words  which  I  ascribe  to  this  source  are  the  above. 
As  English  words,  we  may  owe  them  to  the  Continent, 
Venice,  or  Spain,  but  where  did  they  originally  come 
from?  Gazette,  I  would  derive  from  the  Persian  and 
Syriac  word  gaza,  treasure  or  wealth.  This  will  not 
prevent  us  from  admitting  that  the  Venetians  gave  the 
name  to  a  coin.  Gazetteer  is  of  course  formed  from 
gazette,  and  its  uses  are  well  known.  Magazine  is  pure 
Arabic,  and  properly  denotes  a  storehouse  or  thesau- 
rus. It  very  likely  came  by  way  of  Spain,  and  is  no 
doubt  closely  allied  to  gazette.  Carat  is  applied  to 
parts  or  sections  into  which  gold  is  divided.  I  sup- 
pose it  comes  from  the  Shemitic  root  of  the  same  form, 
meaning  to  cut  or  divide. 

Satin.  Is  not  this  also  of  Oriental  origin,  like  sindon 
in  Latin  and  Greek;  Hebrew,  sadin;  Arabic,  sadan, 
etc.  ?  B.  H.  C. 

Palm  :  Roman  Feet. — This  measure,  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  South  of  Europe,  does  not  represent  the 
"palm"  or  width  of  the  hand,  as  in  North  Europe,  but 
the  span,  or  stretch- out  of  the  hand  from  the  extreme 
of  the  thumb  to  that  of  the  fingers.  It,  however,  va- 
ries very  much  in  Italy.  In  English  inches  and  deci- 
mals it  is — 

At  Rome 8.796 

''        (for  cloth  measure) 8.347 

In  Sicily 9.530 

In  Sardinia 9.808 

At  Naples  10.382 

At  Florence 41.490 

The  Spanish  palmo,  or  12  dedos,  is  8.346.  Maritor- 
nes,  therefore,  would  have  a  little  over  4  feet,  10  inches 
in  hight. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  and  it  may  be  of  much 
interest  to  your  readers  to  be  told,  that  the  late  cele- 
brated architect  and  antiquary  Luigi  Canina  made  a 
great  number  of  inquiries  as  to  the  length  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  foot.  He  measured  very  carefully  the 
Antonine  and  Trajan  columns,  and  found  them — ex- 
clusive of  their  pedestals  and  some  pieces  let  in  to  re- 
pair them — exactly  alike.  This  hight,  which  was 
known  to  have  been  one  hundred  Roman  feet,  was 
measured  with  extreme  care  by  means  of  rods  of  wood 
carefully  dried,  and  found  to  be  exactly  29.635  French 
meters.  Measuring  chains  were  then  constructed  of 
this  length,  and  the  Roman  miles — mille  passuum — 
carefully  measured  down  the  Appian  Way  as  far  as 
the  twelfth  mile,  and  were  found  to  correspond  with 
the  traditional  sites  of  the  milestones.  The  great 
lengtli  of  these  measurements  being  such  an  extensive 
check,  their  accuracy  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  Ro- 
man archseologists  as  the  best  authority  known.  This 
would  make  the  ancient  Roman  foot  11.66753  English 
inches;  and  the  mile  4,861.41  English  feet;  being  about 
one-eleventh  less  than  our  English  mile  of  5,280  feet. 
For  rough  reckoning  the  antiquary  may  deduct  one- 
eleventh  from  Roman  miles  to  bring  them  into  En- 
glish ;  or  may  add  one-tenth  to  English  miles  to  bring 
them  into  Roman,  the  ratio  being  10:  11,  but  inversely. 
There  is  a  common  error  in  supposing  the  Roman  mile, 
or  mille  passwum,  was  a  thousand  paces  or  single  steps. 
Tliis  is  not  the  case ;  the  military  passus  consisted  of 
two  steps — grcssus — or  about  five  feet  Roman.      A.  A. 


Beauty  and  Love. — The  following  stanzas  were  re- 
cently discovered  at  Stamford  Court,  in  England.  They 
are  addressed  to  "  Mrs.  Ursula  Barnaby,  at  the  Lady 
Cornewall's  house,  Eastham,  Worcestershire."  They 
are  also  without  date,  but  in  very  old  writing.  The 
Cornewall  family  have  not  resided  at  Eastham  for  two 
centuries: 

"  Beauty  and  Love  once  fell  att  odds, 

And  thus  reviled  each  other ; 
Says  Love,  I  am  one  of  the  gods, 

And  thou  waitest  on  my  mother. 
Thou  hast  noe  power  on  men  att  all, 

But  what  I  gave  to  thee  ; 
Nor  art  thou  longer  fayre  or  sweet, 

When  men  acknowledge  mee. 

Away,  fond  boy,  when  Beauty  saide, 

We  know  that  thou  ait  blinde; 
For  men  have  eyes,  and  canst  then  thou 

My  graces  better  finde  ? 
'T  was  I  begott  thee,  mortals  know, 

And  called  thee  blinde  desire  ; 
I  made  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow, 

And  whings  (?)  to  kindle  fire. 

Love,  then,  in  anger  fled  away. 

And  straight  to  Vulcan  prayd, 
That  he  would  tip  his  shafts  with  scorne 

To  punish  this  fayre  mayde. 
So  ever  since  hath  Beauty  been 

But  courted  for  an  hour  ; 
To  love  a  day  is  now  a  sin, 

'Gainst  Cupid  and  his  power." 

Etymology  op  Riot. — Riot  is  an  old  word  both  in 
French  and  Italian.  By  the  Academy  it  is  regarded 
as  a  diminutive  of  7ire,  to  laugh.  In  the  English  Bi- 
ble it  never  has  the  sense  of  quarreling,  but  always 
means  excess  or  wantonness;  hence  it  may  be  transla- 
ted b}''  the  Latin  luxuria,  commessatio,  etc.  Its  modern 
use  seems  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  disorder  of 
excess  and  merry-making  often  led  to  brawling  and 
contention.  B.  H.  C. 

Queries. — 1.  Have  the  blind  fish  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  become  so  because  they  live  in  continual  dark- 
ness ?  And  would  they  ever  see  again  if  restored  to 
the  light? 

2.  Is  space  created  and  limited,  or  is  it  created  and 
illimitable  ?  A.  J.  L. 

3.  What  is  meant  by,  and  what  is  the  origin  of  the 
word  Jacob's  staff?  f 

4.  Flash  Navies  of  Animals. — Whence  do  we  get  the 
names  of  Bruin  for  bear,  Reynard  for  fox,  C4rimalkin 
for  cat,  Donkey  for  ass.  Chanticleer  for  cock.  Dame 
Partlet  or  Biddy  for  hen.  Jocko  for  monkey,  Bunny 
for  rabbit,  etc.  ?  Q. 

5.  Was  St.  Paul  personally  acquainted  with  Christ 
while  he  was  on  earth?  T. 

6.  Will  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  please 
inform  me  why  the  washing  of  feet  is  not  observed  as 
well  as  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper? 

Jennie. 

7.  Was  there  any  visible  representation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  the  Savior's  baptism,  appearing  to  John  and 
the  multitudes  present  on  that  occasion  ? 
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God's  Litti-e  Girl.— "Papa,  iloar  papa,"  exclaimed  little 
May  Davis,  as,  bounding  into  the  library,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  her  father's  neck.  "I  am  so  very,  very  glad 
that  I  am  your  little  girl!  For  to-day  I  walked  home  from 
school  with  Fannie  Vale,  to  see  her  little  kitten  ;  and  Mr. 
Vale  was  so  cross  to  Fannie,  he  scolded  her  for  being  late, 
when  indeed  she  could  n't  help  it,  and  said  it  was  a  shame 
for  a  girl  ten  years  old  to  play  with  a  cat.  I  know  I  am 
very  often  naughty,  papa;  but  I  should  bo  ten  times  worwe 
if  Mr.  Vale  were  my  father.  0 !  I  am  so  very  glad  that  I 
am  j'our  little  girl." 

"How  did  yuur  friend  Fannie  behave?"  asked  Mr.  Davis, 
as  he  kissed  his  earnest  little  one.  "  Did  she  answer  back 
angrily  ?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  May.  "Fannie  behaved  beautifully — 
a  thousand  times  better  than  I  would  have  done.  She  told 
her  father  that  she  was  very  sorry  to  be  so  late,  and  then, 
putting  down  the  pretty  little  kitten,  asked  if  there  was  not 
something  he  would  like  her  to  do  for  him.  Do  you  see  how 
she  can  be  so  good,  papa?" 

"Yes,  my  darling,"  replied  Mr.  Davis;  "  fov  I  know  whose 
little  girl  Fannie  is,  and  I  only  wish  my  little  daughter  was 
a  child  of  the  same  Father." 

"Indeed,  I  would  n't  like  to  have  Fannie's  father  for 
mine,"  said  May.  "And  I  do  n't  see  why  you  would  wish 
such  a  thing  either." 

"  About  a  year  ago,  Fannie  gave  her  heart  to  Jesus,  and 
now  she  is  God's  little  girl ;  that  is  what  I  mean,"  replied 
Mr.  Davis. 

"God's  little  girl!"  repeated  May;  "and  does  he  keep 
her  from  being  oftener  naughty?"  and  is  that  why  she  is 
always  so  happy?" 

"Yes,  darling;  that  is  it,"  said  Mr.  Davis. 

"Then,  papa,"  whispered  May,  hiding  her  face  on  his 
shoulder,  "I  wish — 1  wish  that  I  was  God's  little  girl,  too." 

"  He  would  love  to  have  you  for  his  child,"  replied  her 
father,  "and  will  make  you  his  now,  if  my  little  daughter 
will  only  ask  him." 

"But  I  do  n't  know  how,"  May  answered,  looking  up 
sadly;  "and  besides,  I  am  not  half  good  enough  to  be  God's 
little  girl." 

"  Jesus  says,  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,'  " 
replied  her  father.  "He  does  not  say,  'Suffer  good  little 
children  to  come,'  but  all  children,  no  matter  how  naughty, 
if  they  only  wish  to  be  good.  He  will  take  my  little  daugh- 
ter's sinful  heart  away,  and  make  her  holy  if  she  will  only 
ask  him." 

"But  is  Fannie  really  God's  little  girl?"  asked  May. 
"  She  loves  to  laugh  and  play  just  like  other  children,  and 
always  seems  so  merry !  Now  I  thought  that  when  little 
girls  became  so  very  religious,  they  looked  grave  and  did  not 
care  to  play  as  I  do." 

"  Does  May  remember  the  day,  last  Summer,  when  she  was 
lost  in  the  woods?"  asked  her  fathet. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  child;  "I  never  can  forget  that 
day,  nor  how  I  cried  till  you  came  and  found  me." 

"Did  my  little  daughter  enjoy  the  beautiful  flowers,  and 
the  birds  that  sang  so  sweetly  in  the  trees,  better  when  wan- 
dering all  alone,  or  when  I  found  her,  and  we  walked  homo 
together,  hand  in  hand?"  asked  Mr.  Davis. 

"0!  after  you  found  me,  papa,"  exclaimed  May;  "for 
then  I  felt  so  safe,  so  happy,  that  the  flowers  and  birds 
seemed  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than  ever  before." 

"Just  so  it  is  with  little  Fannie,"  said  Mr.  Davis.  "Once 
she  was  lost  and  wandering  f;ir  away  from  the  path  which 
leads  to  heaven  ;  but  now  she  has  an  Almighty  Father  ever 
near,  to  guide  her  steps  toward  that  bright  home  prepared 
for  her  in  heaven.  Would  you  expect  such  a  little  girl  to 
be  always  grave  and  joyless  ?" 


"  No,  indeed,"  replied  May.  "  I  would  expect  her  to  be 
just  as  she  is — very,  very  happy.  And,  papa,  I  mean  to 
ask  God,  before  I  go  to  sleep,  if  he  won't  please  make  me 
his  little  girl,  '  for  Jesus'  sake.'  " 

Tears  of  joy  filled  that  father's  eyes  as  he  looked  upon  his 
little  one;  but  tearing  that  she  might  mistake  them  for  tears 
of  sadness,  he  said  cheerfully,  "God  will  bless  my  precious 
one,  and  keep  her  close  to  him  through  life  and  death,  if 
she  will  henceforth  love  and  obey  him." 

"Yes,  dear  papa,"  said  the  child  earnestly,  "I  will  give 
my  heart  to  Jesus,  and  ask  him  to  help  me  be  good."  And 
then  with  a  bright  smile  she  added,  "It  will  make  me  very, 
very  happy  to  know  that  I  am  his  little  girl." 

Does  my  dear  little  reader  intend  to  wander  through  the 
world  all  alone?  "  No,  indeed,"  may  be  your  answer;  "papa 
and  mamma  are  with  me,  and  they  love  me  ever  so  much." 
But  they  can  not  live  always,  darling,  nor  could  they  take 
their  little  one,  if  she  were  dying,  and  carry  her  to  that 
happy  home  in  heaven.  No  one  but  Jesus  can  do  this,  and 
he  is  waiting  now — waiting  to  call  you  his  child.  Will  you 
not  go  to-day  and  ask  him  to  make  you  his  little  girl,  and 
then  strive  like  May  to  love  and  obey  him?  This  will  make 
you  very  happy,  if  you  live;  and  if  you  die,  Je.sus  will  bear 
you  through  the  daik  valley,  and  carry  you  in  his  bosom,  a 
little  folded  lamb  in  heaven. — Christian  Times. 

Little  Bessie  and  her  Bible. — Little  Bessie  was  the  only 
daughter  of  poor  parents.  Her  mother  was  a  hard-working 
woman,  and  did  all  she  could  toward  making  her  home  com- 
fortable and  happy;  but  her  father  was  idle  and  intem- 
perate. 

When  little  Bessie  was  six  years  old,  she  began  to  attend 
the  Sabbath  school.  She  was  a  bright,  attentive  child  ;  and 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  read  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew 
correctly,  without  spelling  a  word,  her  teacher,  3Iiss  Alice, 
gave  her  a  little  red-covered  Bible,  with  her  name  printed 
in  gilt  letters  upon  the  back.  A  very  proud  and  happy 
child  was  she  when  she  went  home  from  Sunday  school  and 
exhibited  her  treasure  to  her  mother;  and  from  that  time 
she  never  failed  to  commit  a  verse  to  memory  every  daj'. 
When  Bessie  was  eight  years  old  she  was  taken  very  ill. 
The  doctor  came  to  see  her,  but  as  he  saw  her  flushed  cheek 
and  ptirched  lips,  and  took  her  little  wrist  in  his  hand,  he 
shook  his  liead. 

"  Do  you  think  I  shall  get  well  ?"  asked  little  Bessie,  look- 
ing up  into  his  face  with  her  great  black  eyes. 

"I  /iope  80,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"But  do  you  think  I  shall?"  persisted  Bessie.  "I  shan't 
be  afraid  to  die,  and  go  to  heaven,  where  Jesus  is." 

"I  can  not  tell,  my  little  girl,"  replied  the  doctor;  "God 
will  take  care  of  you." 

"  Yes,  he  will,"  said  Bessie  softly ;  and  after  that  she  be- 
came delirious,  so  that  she  did  not  know  even  her  mother, 
or  her  Sunday  school  teacher,  or  her  father,  who  sat  by  her 
bedside,  watching  her  from  morning  to  night.  He  was  quite 
sober  now,  for  he  loved  his  little  girl  dearly,  and  he  was 
afraid  God  was  going  to  take  her  away  from  him. 

One  night  she  had  reason  again,  and  knew  them  all,  call- 
ing each  one  by  name.     Miss  Alice  stood  very  near  her. 

"Am  I  going  to  die.  Miss  Alice?"  was  the  first  question 
she  asked. 

"  I  think  you  are,  my  dear,"  replied  her  teacher.  Are 
you  willing  to  die?" 

"0  yes!"  said  Bessie,  smiling  sweetly,  "I  am  glad:  I  love 
Jesus,  and  I  want  to  go  to  heaven.  But,  Miss  Alice,  when 
I  go,  I  want  you  to  put  my  little  Bible  in  my  hands.  God 
will  let  me  carry  it  to  heaven,  I  guess,  because  I  am  so  lit- 
tle. Then  when  Jesus  says,  'Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,'  I  can  turn  right  to  the  place,  and  I  know  he  will 


be  glarl  I  learned  it  while  I  was  down  here.  Will  you,  Miss 
Alice?" 

"Yes,  my  darling,"  said  Miss  Alice.  "You  shall  have  it 
ill  your  hands." 

Bessie's  father,  sitting  beside  her,  burst  into  tears,  for  it 
almost  broke  his  heart  to  think  that  she  was  going  to  leave 
him. 

"Shan't  I  see  you  again,  my  little  girl?"  he  sobbed  out 
at  length. 

"  If  you  will  love  the  dear  Savior,  father,  you  will  go  to 
heaven,"  she  whispered,  putting  her  weak  little  hand  in  his. 
"  Won't  you  love  him  ?     I  shall  want  you  and  mother  there." 

"  I  do  n't  know  what  to  do — I  do  n't  know  how  to  find 
the  way,"  cried  the  poor  unfortunate  man. 

Then  little  Bessie's  face  brightened,  and  she  beckoned  Miss 
Alice  near. 

"  Do  n't  put  my  Bible  in  my  hands,  when  I  go,"  she  said, 
"  I  want  father  to  have  it,  and  when  I  get  to  heaven  I  will 
tell  Jesus  that  I  left  my  Bible  to  show  father  and  mother 

how  to  find  the  way.    Be  sure  you  come,  father ;  be  sure 

you come !" 

These  woi-ds  were  the  last  that  little  Bessie  spoke. 

Her  father  and  mother  wept  over  her  coffin,  and  held  her 
little  Bible  in  their  clasped  hands.  They  never  forgot  her 
dying  charge,  and  that  precious  book  was  read  and  studied 
by  them  both,  till  they  gave  their  hearts  to  Christ,  and 
learned  the  way  to  lieaven. 

Nothing  to  Thank  God  for. — A  little  girl  did  not  want 
to  pray  when  she  I'etired  to  rest.  I  do  not  like  to  tell  you 
her  true  name,  so  I  will  call  her  Helen. 

"Have  you  nothing  to  thank  God  for?"  asked  her  mother. 
"No,"  said  Helen,  "you  and  papa  give  me  every  thing." 
"Not  for  your  pleasant  home?"  asked  mother.  "It  is  my 
papa's  house;  he  lets  me  live  in  it."  "Where  did  the 
wood  come  from  to  build  it?"  asked  mother.  "From 
trees,"  answered  Helen,  "and  they  growed  in  big  forests." 
"Who  planted  the  big  forests?  Who  gave  rain  to  water 
them  ?  who  gave  the  sun  to  warm  them  ?  who  did  not  allow 
the  Winter  to  kill  them,  or  the  lightning  to  blast  them? 
Who  kej)t  them  growing  from  little  trees  to  trees  big  enough 
to  build  houses  with?     Not  papa,  not  man  ;  it  was  God." 

Helen  looked  her  mother  in  the  eye  and  then  said,  "  Papa 
bought  nails  to  make  it  with."  "What  are  nails  made  of?" 
asked  mamma.  "Iron,"  answered  Helen,  "and  men  dig 
iron  out  of  the  ground."  "  Who  put  iron  in  the  ground,  and 
kept  it  there  safe  till  the  men  wanted  it?"  asked  mother. 
"  It  was  God." 

"  We  got  this  carpet  from  carpet  men,"  said  Helen,  draw- 
ing her  small,  fat  foot  across  it.  "Where  did  the  carpet 
men  get  the  wool  to  make  it  from?"  asked  mother.  "From 
farmers,"  answered  Helen.  "And  where  did  the  farmers  get 
it?"  "From  sheep  and  lambs'  backs,"  said  the  little  girl.' 
"And  who  clothed  the  lambs  in  dresses  good  enough  for  us? 
for  your  dress,  I  see,  is  made  of  nothing  but  lambs'  wool. 
The  best  thing  we  can  get  is  their  cast-olf  dresses.  Where 
did  the  lambs  get  such  good  stulf?"  "God  gave  it  to  them, 
I  suppose,"  said  the  little  girl. 

"  It  is  you  that  gives  me  bread,  mother,"  said  she  quickly. 
"But,"  said  her  mother,  "the  flour  we  got  from  the  store, 
and  the  store  bought  it  from  the  miller,  and  the  miller  took 
the  wheat  from  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer  had  it  from  the 
ground,  and  the  ground  gi*ew  it  all  itself?"  "No,"  cried 
Helen  suddenlj',  "God  grew  it.  The  sun,  and  the  rain,  and 
the  wind,  and  the  air  are  his,  and  he  sent  them  to  the  corn- 
field. The  earth  is  his  too.  And  so  God  is  at  the  bottom 
of  every  thing;  isn't  he,  mother?"  "Yes,"  said  mother; 
"God  is  the  origin  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  which  wo 
enjoy." 

The  little  girl  looked  serious.  She  looked  thinking. 
"Then,  mamma,"  she  said  at  last,  "I  can't  make  a  prayer 
long  enough  to  thank  God  for  every  thing." 

"And  have  you  nothing  to  ask  his  forgiveness  for?"  asked 
the  little  girl's  mother.  "  Yes,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"for  not  feeling  grateful,  and  trying  to  put  him  out  of  my 
thouglits."     Helen  never  after  that  refused  to  pray. 


What  Use  Boys  and  Girls  can  Make  of  Spare  Mo- 
ments.— A  lean,  awkward  boy,  says  Mrs.  H.  G.  Knight,  came 
to  the  door  of  the  principal  of  a  celebrated  school,  one 
morning,  and  asked  to  see  him.  The  servant  eyed  his  mean 
clothes,  and,  thinking  he  looked  more  like  a  beggar  than 
any  thing  else,  told  him  to  go  round  to  the  kitchen.  The 
boy  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  soon  appeared  at  the  back 
door. 

"I  should  like  to  see  Mr. ,"  said  he. 

"You  want  a  breakfast,  more  like,"  said  the  servant  girl, 
"  and  I  can  give  you  that  without  troubling  him." 

"  Thank  jou,"  said  the  boy  ;  "  I  should  like  to  see  Mr. , 

if  he  can  see  me." 

"Some  old  clothes  may  be  you  want,"  remarked  the  ser- 
vant, again  eyeing  the  boy's  patched  clothes,  "I  guess  he  has 
none  to  spare — he  gives  away  a  sight."  And,  without  mind- 
ing the  boy's  request,  the  servant  went  about  her  work. 

"Can  I  see  Mr. ?"  again  asked  the  boy,  after  finish- 
ing his  bread  and  butter. 

"Well,  he  is  in  the  library;  if  he  must  be  disturbed,  he 
must.  He  does  like  to  be  alone  sometimes,"  said  the  girl  in 
a  peevish  tone. 

She  seemed  to  think  it  very  foolish  to  take  such  a  boy  into 
her  master's  presence.  However,  she  wiped  her  hands  and 
bade  him  follow. 

Opening  the  library  door  she  said,  "Here  's  somebody  who 
is  dreadful  anxious  to  see  you,  and  so  I  let  him  in." 

I  do  n't  know  how  the  boy  introduced  himself,  or  how  he 
opened  his  business;  but  I  know  that,  after  talking  awhile, 
the  principal  put  aside  the  volume  he  was  studying,  and 
took  up  S(mie  Greek  books  and  began  to  examine  the  new 
comer.  The  examination  lasted  for  some  time.  Every  ques- 
tion the  principal  asked  the  boy  was  answered  as  readily  as 
could  be. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  the  principal,  "you  do  well," 
looking  at  the  boy  from  head  to  foot  over  his  spectacles. 
"Why,  my  boy,  where  did  you  pick  up  so  much?" 

"  In  my  spare  moments,''''  answered  the  boy. 

Here  was  a  poor,  hard-working  boy,  with  few  opportuni- 
ties for  schooling,  yet  almost  fitted  for  college  by  simply 
improving  his  spare  moments.  Truly  are  spare  moments  the 
"  gold  dust  of  time."  How  in-ecious  they  should  bo  !  What 
account  can  you  give  of  your  spare  moments?  What  can 
you  show  for  them  ?  Look  and  see.  This  boy  can  tell  you 
how  much  can  be  laid  up  by  improving  them;  and  there 
are  many,  very  many  other  boys,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  jail, 
and  in  the  house  of  correction,  in  the  gambling-house,  in 
the  tippling  shop,  wlio,  if  you  were  to  ask  them  where  they 
began  their  sinful  courses,  might  answer,  "in  my  spare  mo- 
ments.''^ 

0,  bo  very  careful  how  you  spend  your  spare  moments! 
The  tempter  always  hunts  you  out  in  small  seasons  like 
these;  when  you  are  not  busy,  he  gets  into  your  hearts,  if 
he  possibly  can,  in  just  such  gaps.  There  he  hides  himself, 
planning  all  sorts  of  mischief.  Take  care  of  the  spare  mo- 
ments ! 

Riddles  for  the  Month. — 
I. 
Of  a  brave  set  of  brethren  I  stand  at  the  head, 
And,  to  keep  them  quite  warm,  I  cram  three  in  a  bed ; 
Six  of  them  in  prison  I  unfeelingly  put. 
And  three  I  confine  in  a  mean,  little  hut : 
To  escape  my  fell  gripe,  three  reside  in  the  sky; 
And  though  strange  it  miiy  seem,  we  have  all  but  one  eye  : 
Our  shape  is  as  various  as  wondrous  our  use  is, 
Of  science  the  source,  and  the  soul  of  the  muses. 


Once  in  a  year  I  'm  sought  with  care, 

And  all  that  year  I  'm  trusted ; 
But  when  that  year  is  out,  you  are 

With  my  advice  disgusted. 

III. 
My  first  is  a  prop ;  my  second  is  a  prop;  my  whole  is  noth 
ing  else  than  a  prt>p. 
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England  Aiding  and  Abetting  at  a  Chinese 
Disemboweling. — The  following  picture  of  the  bru- 
talities committed  on  the  Taepings  by  the  Imperialists 
in  China,  is  too  horrible  for  disclosure.  Yet  what  do 
we  see  in  it?  England,  "the  great  conservator  of 
civilization  " — England,  so  horrified  at  "  the  barbarities 
practiced  by  the  North "  in  putting  down  the  mo.st 
fiendish  rebellion  on  record — England,  suborning  Chris- 
tianity and  practicing  Buddhism  in  India  for  political 
eflfect,  and  then  smothering  rebellion  by  shooting  men 
from  cannon — England,  with  fleets  and  armies  forcing 
the  poor  Chinaman  to  become  opium-eater  that  she 
might  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  trade! — we  behold  this 
same  England  at  the  disemboweling  of  the  poor  Chi- 
namen, not  an  involuntary  spectator,  but — through  her 
officers  and  soldiers — a  willing  accomplice.  The  pic- 
ture is  drawn  by  an  Englishman,  and,  therefore,  is 
probably  not  overdrawn.  In  its  light  we  may  study 
England.     But  to  the  narration: 

I  went  with  the  crowd  to  see  the  execution  of  the  Taeping 
prisoners  that  had  been  given  up  for  execution  into  the 
hands  of  the  mandarins  by  the  English  and  French  author- 
ities;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  they  took  no  measures  to 
prevent  the  ruthless  butchery  of  those  they  lent  their  aid  to 
capture,  when,  horror  of  horrors,  how  am  I  to  describe  the 
dreadful  scene,  or  will  it  ever  leave  my  memory?  Among 
these  wretches  were  young  and  old,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  from  the  infant  recently  born  to  the  man  of 
eighty,  tottering  on  his  staff;  from  the  enciente  woman  to  the 
young  maiden  from  ten  to  eighteen.  The  latter  were  puslied 
out  by  the  guards  among  the  crowds  of  ruffians  assem)>led, 
and  were  taken  into  the  sheds  and  by-places  and  debauched, 
and  again  dragged  back  by  the  hair  of  the  head  to  the  Chi- 
nese guards  to  await  their  turn  for  execution.  Some  of 
them  had  fainted,  and  were  pulled  along  the  ground  to  the 
executioner,  who  threw  them  on  their  backs,  tore  off  their 
clothes,  and  ripped  them  from  the  lower  pai't  of  the  abdo- 
men to  their  breasts,  which  were  cut  off  and  dashed  with  a 
cur6e  in  their  faces.  The  bowels,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
gushed  out;  but  the  cut  was  made  in  such  a  way,  and  so 
Bkillfully,  and  with  such  expertness,  that  the  intestines  were 
seldom  injured.  After  a  long  time  in  this  state  of  excessive 
torture,  the  executioner  thrust  his  hand  into  the  chest  and 
tore  out  the  reeking  heart,  his  victim  looking  him  in  the 
face  all  the  while.  A  young  female,  apparently  about  eight 
months  pregnant,  who  never  uttered  a  groan  or  sigh  at  all 
the  previous  cruelties  she  hart  endured  from  the  surrounding 
mob,  had  her  infant  cut  out  of  her  womb,  and  held  up  in 
her  sight  by  one  of  its  little  hands,  bleeding  and  quivering; 
when  at  the  sight  she  gave  one  heart-rending,  piercing 
screech  that  would  have  awakened  pity  in  a  tiger,  and  it  had 
been  in  that  state  dashed  on  her  breast,  she,  with  a  last 
superhuman  effort,  released  her  arms  from  those  holding  her 
down,  and  clasped  her  infant  to  her  bleeding  heart  and  died, 
holding  it  there  with  such  force  that  they  could  not  be  sep- 
arated, and  were  thus  thrown  together  on  the  pile  of  other 
carcasses.  Another  young  woman  among  the  prisoners, 
awaiting  her  turn  to  be  disemboweled,  with  a  fine  boy  of 
ten  months  old  crowing  and  jumping  in  her  arms,  had  him 
snatched  suddenly  awaj*  from  her  and  flung  to  the  execu- 
tioner, who  plunged  the  ruthless  knife  into  his  tender  breast 
befoi'e  his  mother's  eyes.  Infants  but  recently  born  were 
torn  from  their  mother's  breast,  and  disemboweled  before 
their  faces.  Young,  strong  men  were  disemboweled,  muti- 
lated, and   the  parts  out  off  thrust   into  their  own   mouths, 


or  flung  among  the  admiring  and  laughing  crowd  of 
Chinamen.  But  no  more,  I  can  write  no  more  of  these 
scenes ;  I  can  now  only  regret  forever  that  I  looked  on  the 
dreadl'ul  sight.  I  am  no  longer  fit  to  be  a  soldier.  I  have 
been  in  many  battles  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in 
the  thickest  of  the  figlit  in  most  of  them,  where  a  rage  and 
thirst  for  carnage  is  dreadful  to  reflect  on  afterward,  but 
nothing  heretofore  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  or  even 
read  of,  could  be  compared  to  the  dreadful  cruelty  of  this 
disemboweling  execution.  May  God  forgive  England  for  the 
part  she  is  taking  in  this  war,  and  may  the  sin  of  the  enor- 
mities she  has  assisted  in  perpetrating  on  the  defenseless 
woman,  and  innocent  and  helpless  child,  be  removed  from 
her  door!  and  after  the  treatment  English  women  and  chil- 
dren met  with  from  the  hands  of  the  blacks  in  tlie  Sejwy 
mutiny,  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  Englishmen  should  join  in 
or  countenance  similar  atrocities  here. 

Poor  F.,  who  came  with  nie  to  see  the  execution,  fell 
down  in  a  fainting  fit,  and  was  in  that  state  carried  away, 
and  is  now  a  raving  maniac  from  tho  effects  that  dreadful 
sight  had  on  him. 

Race  Between  Pompey  and  the  Journal  of 
Commerce. — There  is  broad  humor  as  well  as  telling 
logic  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  treatment  of  the  ne- 
grophobia  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 
He  says: 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  is  disquieted  beyond  all  measure 
at  the  prospect  of  negro  equality.  No  sentence  can  well  bo 
constructed  in  which  the  term  African  or  negro  is  in- 
troduced, which  does  not,  to  its  fear,  in  some  open  or  mys- 
terious way  seem  to  signify  equality.  Are  slaves  of  rebels  to 
be  emancipated  ?  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  negroes  equal  to 
white  men  !  Are  our  generals  inclined  to  receive  self-eman- 
cipated slaves,  and  to  get  important  information  from  them? 
Another  step  toward  negro  equality !  But  fear  has  become 
terror,  now  that  Congress  has  clothed  the  Government  with 
authority  to  employ  the  Aft-icau  population  in  all  our  armies, 
to  perform  the  labors  of  the  camp,  the  drudgery  of  intrench- 
ing, and  to  bear  arms  when  their  services  are  indispensable. 
Its  leader  of  Monday  has  as  many  reasons  against  this  com- 
mon-sense procedure  as  there  are  caterpillars  on  a  neglected 
spring  apple-tree. 

Now,  for  our  part,  we  have  not  the  least  fear  that  we  shall 
bo  put  down  by  a  negro.  At  any  rate,  we  intend  to  make 
such  good  use  of  our  opportunities,  that,  if  a  negro  over- 
takes us  in  the  race,  it  shall  be  by  such  splendid  running 
as  shall  justify  his  precedence.  But  every  man  must  be  left 
to  judge  for  himself.  If  the  Journal  of  Commerce  men,  upon 
a  careful  estimate  of  their  relative  capabilities,  are  satisfied 
that  they  can  not  hold  their  own  in  a  fiiir  race  with  the 
negro,  we  do  not  blame  them  for  dreading  a  defeat ;  but  is 
it  wise  to  let  all  the  world  know  it? 

But,  really,  is  there  any  real  danger?  We  think  not. 
The  gentlemen  of  that  journal  have  inherited  a  very  poor 
stock  in  politics,  undoubtedly.  But  otherwise  they  are  esti- 
mable and  skillful.  They  have  many  advantages  over  the 
African,  which,  bj'  a  judicious  husbanding,  will  keep  them 
creditably  ahead.  They  are  in  tlie  first  place  white,  and  in 
an  honest  way,  too.  Some  negroes  are  white.  But  they 
come  by  their  blood  improperly.  They  are  obliged  to  say, 
with  the  chief  captain,  "with  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this 
ivhiteness;^''  while  our  friends  with  Paul  can  say,  "But  I  was 
ivhite  born." 

Then,  too,  they  have  had  good  education  ;  they  have  an 
honorable  profession — an  unquestioned  position  in  society. 
They  have  many  prejudices  in  their  favor,  many  customs, 
and  some  laws.     Indeed,  with  any  thing  like  diligence  in  the 
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use  of  means,  we  think  the  editors  of  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce will  come  out  ahead  of  the  negroes.  But,  should  the 
dire  fear  be  prophetic,  who  is  at  fault,  and  what  cau  we  do 
to  help  them?  Both  our  disposition  and  public  profession 
oblige  us  to  aid  the  weaker  side  in  all  great  strifes  for 
preeminence.  Hitherto  we  have  been  considerate  for  tho  Af- 
rican. A  child  of  heathenism;  under  the  yoke  of  bondage; 
uncouth  in  personal  appearance;  excluded  from  civil  law, 
and  pent  up  within  a  slave  code,  which,  by  the  frank  con- 
fession of  its  juridical  expounders,  seeks  only  the  master's 
interest;  shut  out  from  all  ordinary  industrial  pursuits,  when 
set  free,  by  a  prejudice  as  impenetrable  as  a  buck-thorn 
hedge;  the  butt  of  ridicule;  and  shut  down  by  haughty  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  tlie  condition  of  an  inferior  race — we  have 
hitherto  supposed  that  benevolence  should  have  sympathy 
with  the  negro  as  the  most  helpless,  neglected,  and  abused 
of  all  the  human  family. 

But  it  seems  we  were  mistaken.  They  are  mighty  men. 
They  threaten  to  outrun  white  folks,  or  at  least  to  rise  up 
to  an  equality  with  them.  Day  after  day  there  is  a  dreadful 
hallucination,  full  of  specters ;  not  of  rats  here!  rats  there! 
rats  every-where  !  not,  as  in  some  other  instances,  spiders, 
and  worms,  and  hideous  faces  peering  out  here  and  glaring 
forth  there !  It  is  the  negro  that  haunts  the  delirium  tremens 
of  patriotism  in  our  neighbors'  case.  They  wake  up  of 
nights,  shrieking  negroes,  negroes !  They  are  seized  at  mid- 
day, and  alarm  the  neighborhood  with  outcries  of  negroes,  ne- 
groes !  Wherever  they  go,  they  are  liable  to  these  sad  fits. 
It  is  probable  that  they  see  negroes  in  trees,  and  stones, 
and  running  brooks.  The  earth  and  air  are  full  of  negroes, 
and  all  of  this  ubiquitous  tribe  seem  rushing  after  the  edi- 
tors of  The  Journal  of  Commerce ! 

In  the  Apocalypse,  among  the  seer's  visions  was  one  of 
'^  a  pale  horse:  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and 
hell  followed  with  him."  If  the  editors  of  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  were  to  write  a  commentary,  they  would,  no 
doubt,  prove  that  this  vision  meant  the  uprising  of  the  negro 
race,  riding  down  white  folks,  "and  hell  following." 

But  as  we  have  not  set  this  race  on  foot,  so  we  do  not  see 
how  we  can  stop  it.  It  is  The  Journal  of  Commerce  folks 
that  are  determined  to  run  a  race  with  the  African.  We  can 
only  be  spectators  and  see  fair  play  between  them.  A  fair 
field,  then  strip  and  at  it,  gentlemen  all.  Let  the  thing  be 
settled.  We  shall  take  neither  side ;  not  with  those  who 
cry,  "Go  it.  Journal,"  nor  with  those  who  shout,  "Go  it, 
negro."  We  stand  calmly  impartial,  determined  to  put  tho 
wreath  upon  the  head  of  the  victor,  whether  it  falls  on  silk 
or  wool. 

Soliloquy  of  an  Old  Miser  as  Reported  by  thk 
Winds. — Many  things  conspire  to  give  this  "  soliloquy  " 
peculiar  applicability  at  the  present  time.  We  repro- 
duce it.  To  how  many  of  our  readers  will  it  prove  a 
mirror  ? 

A  missionarj'^  anniversary  to  be  held!  I  reallj'  should  like 
to  go.  We  need  more  of  a  missionary  spirit.  There  are  mill- 
ions yet,  who  are  in  heathenish  darkness,  bowing  down  to 
wood  and  stone,  and  practicing  all  the  horrors  of  pagan  rites. 
The  Bible  ought  to  be  sent  to  them.  But  then  it  costs  too 
much  money.  Many  of  my  own  fellow-men  are  living  in  ein, 
without  God  in  the  world,  even  some  in  my  very  midst, 
which  I  know  by  their  continually  trying  to  cheat  and  rob 
me.  The  Gospel  ought  to  be  preached  to  them.  But  it  costs 
too  much  money. 

The  preacher''s  salary  to  be  made  up!  I  can't  see  what 
ministers  mean.  Not  many  years  ago  they  could  live  on 
fifty  dollars;  now  it  takes  six  times  that  amount.  Old  Paul, 
and  some  of  the  apostles  who  were  better  preachers  than 
any  we  have  now,  labored  for  nothing;  and  Christ  himself 
says,  "Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  iiroceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord."  Ministers 
ougftt  to  try  to  retrench  their  expenses.  True,  tho  world  is 
fiill  of  sinners.  We  could  find  employment  for  even  more 
ministers  than  we  now  have.  But  those  that  wo  have  al- 
readj'  cost  us  too  much  money. 


A  Sabbath  school  to  be  commenced  in  the  village!  I  like 
the  idea.  The  little  boys  are  running  into  my  fields  all 
Sabbath  and  injuring  my  fruit  and  grain;  they  ought  to  be 
kept  at  something  else.  An  hour  or  two  spent  in  reading 
the  Bible  could  not  be  more  profitably  passed  away.  It 
would  make  a  wiser  and  more  Christian  generation  of  men 
after  us;  would  save  much  property,  and  might  be  the  means 
of  bringing  some  of  the  little  ones  to  Ciirist,  who  says,  "Suf- 
fer little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  I  like  the  idea,  and 
I  'd  vote  for  it ;  only  it  will  cost  us  too  much  money. 

An  institution  of  learning  to  be  supported!  I  can't  see  why 
they  should  call  on  me.  I  have  no  children.  It  will  never 
help  me  any  thing.  I  know  that  knowledge  is  useful ;  that 
it  is  a  handmaid  to  religion;  that  it  will  render  men  hap- 
pier j  that  it  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  human 
race.  But  then  it  costs  too  much  money.  We  ought  not  to 
enter  upon  such  large  enterprises.  I  'm  sure  I  did  without 
seminaries  and  colleges,  and  other  people  can  too.  It  's 
merely  pride  in  the  children,  who  want  to  know  more  than 
their  fathers.  A  little  education  may  bo  good.  I  would 
support  common  schools ;  but  not  academies,  high  schools, 
and  colleges.     They  cost  too  much  money. 

The  tract  agent  round  again  !  Why,  it  has  not  been  three 
months  since  he  was  here  last.  Still  at  the  old  business. 
He  is  engaged  in  a  noble  work  after  all.  Those  little  tracts 
preach  where  men  can  not;  they  can  speak  at  all  times; 
they  save,  besides,  the  great  expense  of  employing  ministers. 
I  think  the  idea  of  using  tracts  instead  of  preachers  was  a 
wise  one,  and  its  practice  has  shown  that  it  is  much  less 
expensive.  Tracts  can  be  sent  into  lands  where  many  min- 
isters would  never  venture.  Like  the  apostles  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  they  speak  with  many  tongues.  They  are,  un- 
doubtedly, accomplishing  great  good.  But  then  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  them  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  too. 

The  tax-collector'' s  bill  here !  Poor  tax ;  I  do  n't  see  why 
people  are  poor.  It  's  all  hypocrisy.  "  Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead,"  the  poor  feed  their  poor.  I  do  n't  believe  in 
supporting  a  set  of  paupers.  And  hei*e  's  school-tax.  I 
think  of  all  laws  these  school  laws  are  the  most  unjust,  as 
they  compel  a  man  to  pay  for  what  he  never  can  use.  My 
idea  would  be  that  onl}'  those  who  have  the  advantages 
should  pay  the  costs.  Poll-tax — I  'd  rather  not  vote  than 
pay  so  much.  Property-tax — I  could  take  as  good  care  of 
my  property  myself  as  the  public  does.  State-tax — what  have 
I  to  do  with  the  State,  or  the  State  with  me,  that  —  but  sure 
as  fate  there  come  a  few  members  of  the  "  Ladies'  Benevo- 
lent Association."  I  must  go  down  and  tell  my  servant  to 
inform  them  I  'm  not  at  home. 

How  Our  Neighbor  Became  Rich. — There  is  a 
neighbor  of  ours  over  the  way  who  commenced  life  a 
poor  boy.  He  is  now  rich.  When  he  was  asked  the 
other  day  how  he  had  acquired  his  riches,  he  thus 
replied : 

My  father  taught  me  never  to  plaj'  till  my  work  for  the 
day  was  finished,  and  never  to  spend  money  till  I  had  earned 
it.  If  I  had  but  half  an  hour's  work  to  do,  I  must  do  that 
the  first  thing,  and  in  half  an  hour.  1  formed  the  habit  of 
doing  every  thing  in  its  time,  and  it  soon  became  easy  to  do 
so.     It  is  to  this  habit  that  I  owe  my  prosperity. 

Taking  the  Canadas. — A  good  story  is  told  of  an  officer 
in  the  American  army  during  the  war  of  1812-14,  who  was, 
and  is  still,  more  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  sword  than 
the  pen.  While  stationed  on  the  lake  frontier,  two  of  his 
soldiers,  brothers,  by  the  name  of  Kennedy,  and  usually 
called  Kannaday,  deserted.  The  officer  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  wrote  an  order,  and  issued  it  to  a  subaltern,  to 
take  a  file  of  men  and  proceed  to  a  i)lace  named  and  take 
the  two  Canadas.  The  order  was  peremptory,  and  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  The  officer  looked  at  his  instructions  and  pre- 
pared to  obey  them,  but  he  remarked  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve he  could  take  more  than  one  of  the  provinces  u/UhoiU  a 
re-enforcement ! 
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Death  of  Prof.  Mudge. — We  are  grieved  to  learn 
of  the  death,  on  the  21th  of  July,  of  Prof.  Thomas 
H.  Mudge,  at  Baldwin  City,  Kansas.  He  was  lately 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Literature  in  M'Ken- 
dree  College,  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Baldwin  City.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  an  able  theologian,  and  had  for  some  time, 
we  believe,  been  preparing  a  Critical  and  Exegeticivl 
Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  For  this  work  he 
had  acquired  a  large  and  valuable  library  by  importa- 
tions from  England  and  the  continent.  He  was  a 
most  amiable  and  most  excellent  man,  and  his  loss 
will  be  widely  felt.     His  death  was  sudden. 

Death  of  Ex-Prksident  Van  Burkn. — Martin 
Van  Buren,  Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  died 
at  his  residence  at  Lindenwald,  New  York,  July  24th, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  active 
in  political  matters  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  wily  politicians  of  his 
time.  He  has  been  Minister  to  England,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Vice-President,  and  in  1836  he  was  elected 
President.  The  most  important  measure  of  his  admin- 
istration was  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  providing  that 
the  Government  should  keep  its  specie  in  the  hands 
of  its  own  officers  instead  of  depositing  it  in  banks. 
In  1840  he  was  nominated  for  President,  but  was 
defeated  by  General  Harrison.  In  1844  he  sought  a 
nomination,  but  failed.  In  1848  he  was  nominated 
again  by  the  Free  Soil  party,  but  did  not  receive  a 
single  electoral  vote.  Since  1850  he  has  been  identified 
again  with  the  Democratic  party. 

Manufacture  of  Salt  at  the  South. — The  Charles- 
ton papers  state  that  salt  is  being  manufactured  in 
considerable  quantities  around  that  city,  some  twelve 
boiling  establishments  being  in  operation  in  and  near 
Charleston.  The  yield  is  or  soon  will  be  about  thirty 
thousand  bushels  per  annum,  which  can  be  increased 
to  any  amount. 

Antiquarian  Discovery.— Sir  H.  Rawlinson  an- 
nounces to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  compara- 
tive chronology  of  the  Jewish  and  As.syrian  kingdoms, 
the  discovery  of  a  cuneiform  document,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  determining 
the  dates  of  all  great  events  which  occurred  in  West- 
ern Asia  between  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  and  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ. 

The  French  Navy.— The  last  official  reports  of 
the  steam  navy  of  France  show  that  that  power  has 
three  hundred  and  sixty  war  vessels  propelled  by 
steam,  of  which  number  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
are  in  commission  and  thirty  are  ironclads.  Ten 
iron-plated  ships  are  building,  each  carrying  thirty-six 
guns,  besides  the  six  iron  frigates  and  twelve  floating 
batteries  now  complete.  No  wonder  England  is  nerv- 
ous. 

Proof-reading. — The  absence  of  accurate  proof- 
reading in  our  American  newspapers  is  often  a  subject 


of  remark  by  the  English  press.  The  proof-reader  on 
the  London  Times  receives  an  editorial  salary,  but  ha? 
to  forfeit  one  guinea  for  every  typographical  error, 
even  a  turned  letter,  in  each  day's  impression.  If  he 
has  marked  an  error  on  the  proof  the  compositor  who 
neglected  to  correct  it  pays  the  forfeit. 

New  Inflammable  Liquid.— A  new  inflammable 
liquid  has  been  invented  by  a  Paris  chemist.  The 
bottle  containing  the  liquid  being  broken  it  burns 
every  thing  near  it.  At  an  experiment  made  with  it 
at  Marseilles  large  heaps  of  timber  were  consumed, 
and  the  earth  was  calcined  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  It 
is  intended  as  a  charge  for  shells. 

Ancient  Library. — There  is  a  report  that  ths 
famous  library  of  the  chivalrous  King  of  Hungary, 
Mathias  Corvinus,  has  been  discovered  at  Constanti- 
nople by  three  Hungarian  gentlemen.  It  was  carried 
to  Constantinople  from  Pesth  by  the  Tnrks  after  one 
of  their  invasions  of  Hungary,  but  was  supposed  to 
have  been  destroyed  long  ago. 

Cement  Trade  in  Australia. — The  town  of  Vic- 
toria, in  Australia,  has  hitherto  received  its  supplies 
of  patent  cement  from  England  at  a  cost  of  about 
£40,000  a  year.  Septaria,  the  material  from  which 
the  patent  cement  is  manufactured,  has  now  been  dis- 
covered in  large  quantities  in  Australia. 

The  Great  Chinese  Wall. — A  traveler  in  the 
East  thus  describes  this  vast  work  of  human  industry, 
which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  country  two  hundred 
thousand  lives  from  sheer  physical  exhaustion :  The 
wall,  which  is  built  of  stone  and  brick,  is  twenty  feet 
high  and  fifteen  feet  broad,  surmounted  by  a  double 
parapet,  loop-holed  on  the  north  side.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  follow  the  mountain  range  it  winds  over  the 
ridges  of  the  precipitous  black  rocks  like  a  gigantic 
serpent  crawling  along,  and  with  its  breath  poisoning 
all  around,  for  turn  where  you  will  nothing  meets  the 
view  but  the  desolate,  dreary  tract  of  rock,  unrelieved 
by  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  tuft  of  moss,  and  huge 
bowlders  strewing  the  base  of  the  mountain  sides.  It 
was  the  whim  of  a  tyrant  to  build  a  wall  wher^  nature 
had  already  built  a  barrier  far  more  effectual  than 
any  thing  that  human  art  could  construct.  However, 
there  it  remains  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand 
years — a  monument  of  the  cruel  folly  of  one  man  and 
the  patient  industry  and  sufferings  of  many  thousands. 

Manufactures  in  Ohio. — The  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  the  State  of  Ohio,  as  shown  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1860,  were  10,710,  employing  69,830  males  and 
11,400  females,  involving  capital  to  the  extent  of  $58,- 
000,000,  and  using  $70,000,000  raw  material  annually. 

National  Debt. — If  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863  should  be  eight  hund- 
red millions  of  dollars,  it  will  still  be  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  national  debt  of  England,  less  than  one- 
half  that  of  France,  and  about  half  that  of  Austrii. 
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(1.)  Scripture  Cabinet;  or,  Texts  and  Truths  Il- 
lustrated. By  Erwin  House,  A.  M.  Cincinnati:  Foe  & 
Hitchcock.  12mo.  432  pp.  Price,  $1. — We  learn  that 
Mr.  House  has  been  a  series  of  years  in  collecting  the 
material  of  this  volume,  the  general  character  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  department  of  Scripture 
Cabinet  in  our  own  columns.  The  work  is  not  intend- 
ed to  be  a  cyclopedia  of  religious  anecdotes,  nor  a  col- 
lection even  of  such  anecdotes,  though  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  a  text  these  are  freely  employed.  Its  primary 
object  is,  by  facts  in  daily  life,  historical  incident,  anal- 
ogy, appropriate  narrative,  and  the  like,  to  apply  such 
passages  of  Scripture  as  are  most  intimately  related  to 
daily  religious  experience.  The  minister  will  find  it 
valuable  for  reference  in  his  preparation  for  pulpit  and 
pastoral  duties;  the  leader  of  the  class,  the  prayer,  and 
social  meeting,  the  Christian  at  home,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sabbath  school,  Bible  class,  teachers,  and 
pupils,  will  also  find  in  its  expositions  abundant  and 
profitable  material. 

"VVe  observe  that  many  of  the  ablest  sermonic,  relig- 
ious, and  belles-lettres  writers  of  this  country  and  En- 
gland have  been  drafted  for  material— Thomson,  Rob- 
ertson, Barnes,  Beeeher,  Bushnell,  Fuller,  M'Cosh, 
Robert  Newton,  Peter  Bayne,  Dr.  Holland,  Professor 
Wharton,  Guthrie,  Walker,  etc. 

No  work  of  its  kind  can  compare  with  it  in  com- 
pleteness, and  he  who  desires  an  advancement  in  the 
Christian  life  will  find  in  it  an  earnest  and  excellent 
helper. 

In  typographical  execution  the  volume  surpasses  any 
thing  we  have  seen  from  the  Western  Book  Concern, 
and  those  who  know  the  style  in  which  our  Agents 
publish,  will  comprehend  the  extent  of  our  meaning. 

(2.)  Sermons,  Expository  and  Practical.  By 
Rev.  Richard  Hargrave,  of  the  North-  Western  Indiana 
Conference.  With  an  Introduction  by  Bishop  Simpson. 
Cincinnati:  Published  for  the  Author,  by  Poe  &  Hitch- 
cock. 407  pp.  12mo.  $1. — These  sermons  are  in  gen- 
eral well  prepared  and  very  readable.  The  style  in 
some  of  them  is  rather  flowery  for  our  taste;  but  as 
the  author  was  urged  by  his  friends,  who  requested 
their  publication,  to  leave  in  the  poetic  embellishments 
of  his  OAvn  composing,  perhaps  we  should  not  object 
too  strongly.  While  these  discourses  are  mainly  ex- 
pository and  practical,  they  are  to  some  extent  also 
doctrinal;  and  the  Arminian  theology  is  well  presented 
and  defended.  In  many  instances  the  author  puts  his 
points  with  remarkable  aptness,  and  argues  his  posi- 
tions with  singular  force.  May  our  brother,  long  after 
he  has  ceased  to  occupy  the  pulpit  in  person,  continue 
to  preach  by  his  pen ! 

(3.)  The  Helm,  the  Sword,  and  the  Cross.  By 
Rev.  A.  M.  Lorrain.  12mo.  456  pp.  Cincinnati: 
Western  Book  Concern. — Rev.  A.  M.  Lorrain  has  been 
long  known  as  one  of  our  most  sparkling  and  witty 
writers.  With  the  pen  he  is  emphatically  a  live  man. 
His  book  is  a  live  book.     It  is  not  filled  up  with  dry 


disquisitions,  but  with  living  verities.  It  is  a  life-pic- 
ture, and  will  be  read  with  interest.  Its  sale,  we  are 
glad  to  know,  will  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  old 
veteran,  now  that  he  is  laid  aside  from  effective  labor. 
But  beyond  all  such  considerations,  the  purchaser  will 
get  a  just  quid  pro  quo  for  his  money.  The  young  as 
well  as  the  old  will  find  this  an  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive  volume.  Had  we  space  we  should  be  glad 
to  transfer  some  of  its  graphic  pictures  to  our  pages. 

(4.)  Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  a  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. — Parts  46  to  49  inclusive 
of  this  invaluable  book  have  been  laid  upon  our  table. 
Price,  15  cents  each  part.  For  sale  by  Rickey  &  Car- 
roll. 

(5.)  The  Book  of  Days,  a  miscellany  of  popular 
antiquities  in  connection  with  the  calendar,  including 
anecdote,  biography,  and  history,  curiosities  of  litera- 
ture, and  oddities  of  human  life  and  character.  It  is 
to  be  issued  in  monthly  parts  at  20  cents  each.  Parts 
I  and  II  are  before  us,  and  from  them  we  augur  most 
favorably  for  the  work.  Published  and  for  sale  as 
above. 

(6.)  Catalogues. — 1.  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Del- 
aware, 0.  Rev.  Frederick  Merrick,  A.  M.,  President, 
assisted  by  8  professors  and  tutors.     Students,  307. 

2.  Indiana  Asbury  University,  Greencastle,  la.  Rev. 
Thomas  Bowman,  D.  D.,  President,  assisted  by  8  pro- 
fessors.    Students,  229. 

3.  Ohio  University,  Athens,  0.  Rev.  Solomon  How- 
ard, D.  D.,  President,  assisted  by  5  professors.  Stu- 
dents, 116. 

4.  Plinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  111.,  Rev. 
Oliver  S.  Munsell,  D.  D.,  President,  assisted  by  4  pro- 
fessors.    Students,  96. 

5.  Wesleyan  P'emale  College,  Cincinnati,  0.  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Allyn,  A.  M.,  President,  assisted  by  14  teachers. 

6.  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Delaware,  0.  Rev. 
Park  S.  Donelson,  D.  D.,  President,  assisted  by  6  teach- 
ers.    Students,  194. 

7.  Xenia  Female  College,  Xenia,  0.  William  Smith, 
A.  M.,  President,  assisted  by  5  teachers.     Students,  118. 

8.  Ro7ne  Academy,  Rome,  N.  Y.  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Hoop- 
er, Principal,   assisted  by   3  teachers.     Students,  164. 

9.  Providence  Conference  Seminary,  East  Greenwich, 
R.  I.  Rev.  Bernice  D.  Ames,  A.  M.,  Principal,  assisted 
by  8  teachers.     Students,  196. 

10.  Whitewater  College,  Centerville,  la.  Rev.  W.  H. 
Barnes,  A.  M.,  President,  assisted  by  6  teachers. 

(7.)  Bloodguiltiness  of  Rumselling,  is  a  pungent 
discourse  delivered  by  Rev.  David  Gibson,  of  the  New 
York  Conference,  "at  the  funeral  of  a  man  who  died 
of  delirium  tremens."  Published  by  the  American 
Temperance  Union,  10  Park  Bank,  N.  Y. 

(8.)  Blackwood, /or  JwZy,  has  been  received.  New 
York:  L.  Scott  &  Co.  Cincinnati:  G.  N.  Lewis.  $3 
per  annum. 
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Lake  George— Scenery  and  Historic  Associa- 
tions— THE  Slide. — This  beautiful  picture  is  from  an 
original  painting  by  J.  W.  Casilear,  and  has  been 
exquisitely  engraved  expressly  for  the  Repository  by 
Mr.  Hinshelwood. 

Lake  George  is  widely  celebrated  for  its  scenery. 
Its  length  is  about  thirty-six  miles.  The  Indians  gave 
to  it  the  name  of  Horicon,  or  Silver  Water,  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  waters.  The  French,  who  early 
explored  Lake  Champlain  and  settled  upon  its  shores, 
when  they  penetrated  to  Lake  George  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Sacrament,  the  name  being  suggested  by  its 
pure  waters.  The  bed  of  the  lake  is  a  yellowish  sand, 
and  the  water  is  so  transparent  that  a  white  object, 
such  as  an  earthen  plate,  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom 
at  the  depth  of  nearly  forty  feet.  The  shores  of  the 
lake  have  numerous  indentations,  many  of  them  pent 
in  by  tall  and  overhanging  bluffs.  Some  of  the 
mountain  peaks  that  skirt  the  lake  rise  to  a  bight  of 
over  two  thousand  feet.  Black  Mountain  is  twenty- 
two  hundred.  Another  grand  feature  of  the  scenery 
of  this  lake  is  the  numerous  islands  which  dot  its 
surface.  Of  these  there  are  said  to  be  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  or  one  for  each  day  in  the  year. 

There  is  hardly  a  square  mile  any  where  along  the 
shores  of  this  lake  that  has  not  its  historical  associa- 
tions. It  has  been  made  classical  by  thrilling  scenes 
enacted  during  the  old  French  and  Indian  wars  and 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Fort  William  Henry,  near 
the  head  of  the  lake,  was  built  in  1755,  and  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  the  British  troops  under 
General  Johnson  and  the  French  and  Indian  forces 
under  Baron  Dieskau.  The  assault  of  the  latter  was 
repulsed,  and  their  leader  severely  wounded  and  made 
a  prisoner.  Two  years  later  the  fort  was  captured  by 
the  French  and  Indians  under  Montcalm,  and,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  soldiers  were  butchered  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  Indians.  Fort  William  Henry  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  never  rebuilt.  Fort  George  was 
erected  in  its  place.  This  was  the  starting-point  of 
General  Abercrombie  in  his  expedition  against  Ticon- 
deroga  and  the  French  posts  upon  Lake  Champlain. 
The  ruins  of  the  fort  are  all  that  now  remain,  and 
these  are  scattered  over  several  acres.  Diamond  Island 
was  made  a  depot  for  military  stores  for  Burgoyne's 
army  in  1777.  Within  Long  Island  is  Harris's  Bay, 
wliere  Montcalm  moored  his  batteaux,  March  16,  1757, 
and  landed  his  troops  preparatory  to  an  advance  upon 
Fort  William  Henry.  "  Dome  Island "  wears  that 
name  from  its  appearance,  as  seen  in  the  distance,  to 
a  dome.  Here  Major  Putnam  concealed  his  rangers 
while  watching  the  movements  of  Montcalm.  The 
lake  near  its  center  is  comparatively  narrow.  Tall 
cliffs  approach  even  to  the  water's  edge.  The  islands 
are  so  numerous  and  crowded  that  there  is  left  only  a 
narrow  channel  for  the  passage  of  steamboats. 

Just  north  of  the  narrows,  and  shooting  out  from 
the  west  shore,  is  a  fertile  strip  of  land  called  "Sab- 


bath Day  Point."  It  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its 
picturesque  scenery,  but  also  for  its  historic  interest. 
Here  in  1756  a  small  provincial  force  were  cooped  up 
by  a  large  body  of  French  and  Indians.  To  escape 
across  the  lake  was  impossible.  Their  desperate  cir- 
cumstances inspired  them  to  desperate  measures.  They 
turned  upon  the  enemy  with  the  force  of  men  determ- 
ined to  conquer  or  to  die,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.  In  1758  General  Abercrombie,  then 
advancing  upon  Fort  Ticonderoga  with  16,000  men  in 
innumerable  whaleboats  and  batteaux,  landed  here  on 
Saturday  night,  July  5th,  and  his  troops  debarked 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  fields  for  a  few  hours' 
rest.  At  this  place,  also,  a  scouting  party  of  militia 
from  Saratoga  county  encountered  a  body  of  Tories 
and  Indians  in  1776,  whom  they  repulsed,  killing  and 
wounding  about  forty. 

At  the  foot  of  Lake  George  stands  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which  has 
been  the  scene  of  important  events  in  our  national 
history.  The  word  Ticonderoga  is  said  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Indian  word  Cheonderoga,  which  signi- 
fies sounding  water.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
rushing  of  the  waters  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  George. 
The  fort  was  erected  by  the  French,  and  was  one  of 
their  principal  military  stations  in  the  old  French  and 
Indian  war.  Abercrombie,  after  gaining  temporary 
successes,  was  finally  defeated  before  it  in  1758,  with  a 
loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  men.  General  Amherst, 
who  succeeded  Abercrombie  in  the  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  North  America,  invested  the  fort 
with  eleven  thousand  men,  when  it  was  dismantled  and 
abandoned  by  its  garrison  the  26th  of  July,  1759.  It 
was  now  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  henceforth 
served  as  an  important  basis  of  operations  for  the 
British  as  it  had  before  for  the  French.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Only  a  few  years  later  it  was  made  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  war  for  American  independence. 
On  the  10th  day  of  May,  and  just  twenty-one  days 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington  had  been  fought,  Ethan 
Allen,  at  the  head  of  270  sons  of  New  England,  thun- 
dered at  the  door  of  its  commander,  Delaplace,  de- 
manding its  surrender  "  in  the  name  of  the  Great 
Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress."  The  fort  is 
now  a  ruin. 

Between  Sabbath  Day  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  is  "  The  Slide,"  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Rogers's  Rock.  Huge  masses 
of  rock  are  here  piled  up  in  wild  confusion.  Tlie 
whole  hight  of  the  rock  is  about  four  hundred  feet. 
The  "Slide,"  which  is  almost  a  smooth  surface,  and 
at  an  angle  of  about  sixty-five  degrees  elevation,  is 
two  hundred  feet.  The  scene  is  wild  and  picturesque 
in  the  extreme. 

The  name  of  Rogers  became  connected  with  it  on 
this  wise:  Major  Rogers  was  the  commander  of  a  corps 
of  rangers,  employed  principally  in  scouting  service 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  On  one  occasion, 
during  the  Winter  of  1758,  he  was  surprised  and  put 
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to  flight  by  a  band  of  hostile  Indians.  Equipped  with 
snow-shoes  he  made  good  his  escape,  till  he  came 
suddenly  upon  the  brow  of  the  mountain.  Quick  as 
thought  he  had  decided  upon  the  expedient  for  his  es- 
cape. He  descended  to  the  top  of  the  smooth  rock, 
cast  his  knapsack  and  his  haversack  of  provisions 
down  upon  the  ice  two  hundred  feet  below.  Then  he 
slipped  off  his  snow-shoes,  and  without  moving  them 
from  the  snow  turned  himself  about  upon  them  and 
laced  them  to  his  feet  again.  He  thus  retraced  his 
steps  some  rods,  and  at  length  struck  a  ravine,  down 
which  he  made  his  way  to  the  ice  below.  Once  landed 
he  snatched  up  his  pack  and  fled  rapidly  across  the 
lake  on  the  ice.  The  Indians  coming  to  the  brow  of 
the  rock  saw  the  two  tracks,  marked  how  they  de- 
scended to  the  naked  rock,  and  concluded  the  persons 
they  were  in  pursuit  of  had  been  dashed  to  pieces  at 
its  base.  While  they  were  looking  down  to  discover 
the  bodies  of  the  two  victims,  they  saw  the  gallant 
leader  of  the  rangers  making  his  way  out  upon  the 
ice.  Not  doubting  that  he  had  slid  down  the  fear- 
ful precipice,  they  imagined  him  to  be  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  so  ceased  from  any 
further  eff'ort  in  the  pursuit. 

Some  traditions  affirm  that  Major  Rogers  actually 
slid  down  the  precipice,  and  that  by  superior  coolness 
and  force  of  muscle  he  made  the  fearful  passage  safely. 
The  former,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  true  account. 

Articles  Declined. — Some  of  the  following  articles 
have  been  written,  with  care,  and  might  have  been 
published  but  for  the  crowd  of  matter  we  have  on 
hand.  In  declining  them  we  mean  no  disrespect  or 
unkindness  to  their  respective  authors.  We  wish  them 
all  "better  success  next  time."  We  may  also  as  well 
say  here,  that  we  have  on  hand  a  large  number  of  ar- 
trcles,  which,  though  not  included  in  this  list,  may 
nevertheless  fail  to  appear  in  our  columns. 

Prose. — Instability ;  Lucy  Morgan's  New  Mother ; 
Julia  Walter's  Village  School;  Current;  The  Story  of 
Mabel  Floss;  Unwritten  Music;  The  Soldier's  Life; 
The  Weight  of  Glory ;  The  Death  of  a  Friend ;  Life's 
Dreams  ;  The  Struggles  of  Freedom. 

Poetry. — Invocation;  Summer  Evening;  Lines;  lam 
Weary;  Holy  Love;  The  Infant's  Burial;  Retrospec- 
tion; My  Castles;  Night  Winds;  Who  are  the  Great? 
The  Sea  of  Life;  Faith  Whispers;  Soul  Longings;  Son- 
nets to  a  Lady;  The  Outcast;  A  Song;  Our  Darling 

;  To   Little  Allie;  Silence;  Over  the  Mountains 

Wait   Awhile;  The   Parting   Hour;    Spring;    Sabbath 

Evening  Meditation  ;  is  an  Angel  now ;  A  Dream 

By  and  By;  The  Insane  Asylum;  Memories;  Train  up 
a  Child:  Imogen;  To  my  Brother  in  the*  Army ;  Teach- 
ing? of  Autumn. 

Our  Sideboard  contains  a  few  riddles  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ingenuity  of  the  young  readers  of  the  Re- 
pository. Who  of  all  our  friends  among  the  boys  and 
girls  will  send  us  solutions? 

The  Appeal  to  the  Patriotic  Women,  in  our  last, 
has  not  fallen  upon  barren  soil.  We  are  glad  to  receive 
some  right  cheering  responses.  Now  is  a  time  when 
patriotic  women  may  render  a  noble  service  to  their 
country.  One  says:  "  The  very  first  thing  I  did  after 
reading  your  appeal,  was  to  inquire  after  the  families 
of  volunteers  in  our  neighborhood.     A  large  number 


of  us  have  joined  together  to  pay  their  rent  so  far  as  is 
necessary,  and  also  to  supply  them  with  victuals  and 
clothing."  That  is  noble.  Who  of  our  readers  will  go 
and  do  likewise? 

Concerning  Cant. — The  expression  objected  to  in 
the  following  note  was  probably  used  by  our  corre- 
spondent without  much  reflection  as  to  its  somewhat 
severe  bearing.  We  certainly  should  have  erased  it  had 
it  not  been  forgotten  at  the  moment  we  handed  the  ar- 
ticle to  the  printer.  We  iusert  the  note,  though,  as  a 
defense,  it  is  weakened  by  undue  severity : 

I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  your  magazine,  for  the 
classic  taste  of  its  contents,  tlio  purity  of  its  morals,  and  the 
free,  high  tone  of  its  religion  ;  but  on  reading  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  J.  D.  Bell  in  your  last,  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  strange  incongruity  has  crept  into  its  columns. 

"Cant,"  says  that  writer,  "is  a  sort  of  speech.  It  is  a 
species  of  shabby  mouthing.  In  its  strictest  sense,  it  em- 
braces a  scries  of  sounds  continually  and  liypercritically  re- 
peated for  the  sake  of  effect.  Dryden  calls  it  a  whining  pre- 
tension to  goodness  in  affected  terms." 

And  again:  "All  modes  of  utterance  designed  for  effect, 
which  obviously  do  not  take  hold  of  the  soul  of  him  from 
whom  they  come,  may  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  cant. 
The  Quaker's  style  of  expression  is  (I)  cant.  His  thee's  and 
thoH^a  are  parts  of  a  routine  of  affected  quaintness,  and 
though  beneath  his  broad-brimmed  hat  he  may  have  many 
kindly  qualities,  yet  his  formal  manner  of  speech  certainly 
embraces  a  whining  pretension  to  goodness." 

Against  this  sweeping  denunciation  of  this  people,  among 
all  the  divisions  of  the  world's  religion,  I  would  enter  my 
respectluL  but  decided  protest.  I  can  not  conceive  an  excuse 
for  asserting  that  any  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  are 
"whining  pretenders  to  goodness."  He  may  be  ignorant 
and  never  have  seen  a  Quaker  in  his  life,  but  I  can  find 
nothing  to  justify  the  wanton  imputation.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  bigotry  of  past  ages,  that  has  so  long  smoldered  in  the 
genial  sunlight  of  Christian  charity,  had  burst  forth  in  a 
lambent  flame  from  the  dark  recesses  of  a  single  heart.  He 
may  have  been  misinformed  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  "Society  of  Friends,"  and  supposed  that  they  belonged 
to  a  despised  class,  whom  it  was  a  merit  to  pelt  with  contu- 
mely—still it  is  wrong,  and  not  right.  In  admitting  the 
possibility  of  "  manrj  kindly  qualities"  beneath  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  he  is  virtually  making  this  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  That  there  arc  hypocrites  among  the  Quakers 
is  not  denied,  but  that  there  are  more  among  them  than  any 
other  sect  is  not  true.  Distinguished  from  the  world  around 
them  by  "plainness  of  speech,  deportment,  aiid  apparel," 
they  have  won  a  reputation  for  honesty,  integrity,  and  hos- 
pitality, that  needs  no  defense.  We  look  for  counterfeits  on 
the  best  of  banks,  but  the  "genuine  Quaker"  only  carries 
his  religion  with  him  into  every-day  life.  His  formal  man- 
ner of  speech  is  no  "shabby  mouthing,"  but  lays  hold  of 
his  soul  as  the  language  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  from 
whose  example  the  custom  instituted  by  haughty  English 
kings  has  no  power  to  absolve  him.  He  refuses  to  adopt  the 
heathen  names  of  montlts  and  days  in  preference  to  the  sim- 
ple numerals  of  Holy  Writ.  He  stands  apart  from  the  world 
for  conscience'  sake,  and  bis  style  of  expression  is  endeared 
by  being  tried  by  his  ancestors  in  the  furnace  of  afllliction,  in 
prison,  on  the  gallows,  and  at  the  stake. 

If  this  style  "embraces  in  its  strictest  sense  a  series  of 
sounds  continually  and  hypercritically  repeated  for  the  sake 
of  effect,"  why  is  it  that  we  employ  it  only  iri  prayer? 
Judge  not. 

"  Whittier,  whose  bijr  swelling  heRrt 
Strains  the  strnight-breaeted  drab  of  his  QuHker  apart," 


says: 


"  I  dare  not  chide  the  den-i«h  whirl, 

The  Brabiniii's  chnnt,  the  Lanui's  spell. 
God  8ec«  the  heart — devotion's  pearl 
Mav  sanctifv  the  shell ;" 


and  80  say  I. 


J.  V.\x  Law. 
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VII. 

CLOSE   OF   THE   FIRST   ACT   IN    THE   LIFE-DRAMA. 

WE  have  wandered  down  through  the  fiery 
mazes  to  the  prassedimentary  ages  of  the 
world,  and  have  seen  the  granite,  the  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  the  hornblende,  and  other 
first-born  products  of  primeval  refrigeration 
organizing  themselves  in  obedience  to  the  molec- 
ular forces  of  nature;  we  have  witnessed  the 
floods  descending  and  cubic  miles  of  sediments 
settling  in  the  bed  of  the  azoic  sea;  we  have 
gazed  upon  the  first  flickerings  of  animated  ex- 
istence, and  have  noted  the  fact  that,  while 
nature  established  the  procession  of  organic 
being  with  the  four  sub-kingdoms  of  animals  all 
abreast  of  each  other,  the  van  of  each  was  led 
by  some  of  the  weakest  and  most  abnormal 
forms  which  have  ever  appeared  within  the  circle 
of  their  respective  types. 

The  conditions  of  existence  during  the  Pots- 
dam period  must  have  been  somewhat  uniform 
under  all  meridians.  No  continents  existed  to 
divert  the  tidal  current  into  cooler  or  warmer 
latitudes,  or  unequalize  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  by  their  superior  power  of  absorb- 
ing and  radiating  heat.  The  leading  types  of 
existence  were  trilobites,  exhibiting  a  close  re- 
lationship with  each  other  on  whichever  side 
of  the  world  we  exhume  their  mummied  forms, 
and  some  inferior  brachiopods,  which  are  almost 
identical  in  species  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Keese- 
ville,  New  York.  We  have  seen  that  the  central 
portions  of  the  American  continent  constituted 
at  this  time  a  vast  basin  of  shallow  water,  the 
rim  of  which  extended  all  round  the  frontier 
of  the  middle  and  northern  States.  In  this 
magnificent  lagoon  the  iron  mountain  of  Mis- 
souri loomed  up  as  it  now  does — an  island  of 
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metal — the  apex  of  an  iron  cone,  whose  base 
rests  broadly  and  deeply  on  the  'molten  ocean 
which  floats  kingdoms  and  continents  from  the 
past  eternity  to  the  future.  Around  its  sloping 
flanks  the  sediments  of  the  Potsdam  period  ac- 
cumulated in  horizontal  layers,  which  to-day 
may  be  witnessed  abutting  against  the  dark 
sides  of  the  emerging  cone  of  metal.  A  few 
other  such  isolated  points  had  thus  early  been 
born  from  the  abyss. 

In  such  a  sea,  a  shoreless  sea,  lived,  and  lived 
in  happiness,  those  problematical  forms  called 
trilobites,  whose  remains  have  been  opened 
from  the  solid  rocks  of  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
Vermont,  Canada,  and  hundreds  of  other  locali- 
ties. Rather,  on  such  a  submarine  platform 
they  sported  their  day,  for  on  all  sides — cer- 
tainly toward  the  east,  south,  and  west — the 
waters  deepened,  as  now,  to  an  almost  unfath- 
omable depth,  to  whose  dark  recesses  life  never 
gropes  its  way. 

VIII. 

THE  FAIRY  SAILOR  AND  HIS  COUSINS. 

In  the  progress  of  the  earth's  preparation 
this  act  of  the  drama  closed,  and  the  curtain 
fell  upon  the  scene.  The  curtain  rose  and  the 
scene  was  changed.  The  beings  which  teemed 
in  the  waters  of  the  preceding  epoch  were 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  a  convulsion  which  marked 
the  advent  of  a  new  aeon.  Not  an  individual 
of  any  of  the  former  species  outrode  the  storm. 
But  the  sea  is  now  quiet  again,  more  quiet 
than  before.  The  waters  are  clearer.  The  floor 
of  the  ocean  has  settled  a  few  hundred  feet 
deeper,  and  the  conditions  of  our  planet  are 
changed.  Lo!  now  the  clearer  and  quieter 
waters  are  teeming  with  myriads  of  new  exist- 
ences, some  of  which  reproduce  the  family 
features  of  the  beings  of  the  preceding  period, 
while  others  are  forms  now  first  revealed  upon 
our  planet.     Whence   come   these  new   tribes? 
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A  convulsion  of  nature  shuts  them  off  from  a 
lineal  connection  with  the  generations  of  the 
Potsdam  period,  and,  moreover,  here  are  new 
forms  which  could  not  possibly  sustain  any- 
genetic  relation  to  their  predecessors  in  the  line 
of  being.  These  all  are  new  creations.  There 
is  no  avoiding  the  conclusion.  The  omnific  fiat 
of  the  Creator  has  again  gone  forth  and  swarms 
of  beings  innumerable  start  from  the  teeming 
and  prolific  deep.  Encrinites  now  first  adorn 
the  flowery  chambers  of  the  sea — one  of  the 
new  ideas  just  realized  from  the  creating  Mind — 
flower- like,  with  slender  stem  affixed  to  the 
submarine  soil,  a  delicate  corolla  uplifted  on  its 
extremity,  and  petals  delicately  fringed  ex- 
panded to  the  diluted  sunlight  of  the  smiling 
heavens  aboye,  struggling  down  to  the  coral 
meadows  in  which  they  flourished.  And  these 
were  animals.  With  all  their  plant-like  form, 
and  grace,  and  delicacy,  and  attachment  to  the 
soil,  these  new  and  wonderful  creations  had 
sensibility  and  will,  and  enjoyed  their  allotment 
at  that  early  age  of  the  world  and  at  that 
depth  beneath  the  cheerful  sunlight,  and  the 
caressing  breeze,  and  the  vital  air  as  the  but- 
terfly now,  which  is  borne  upon  the  sunbeam 
from  flower  to  flower  and  sips  the  sweetest 
nectar  from  the  fairest  creations  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world.  All  over  the  area  of  the  northern 
and  western  States  and  as  far  south  as  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  flourished  on  the  great 
submarine  plateau  luxuriant  plantations  of  these 
little  lily  animals.  And  these  were  interspersed 
with  other  plant-like  forms — the  coral  animals, 
which  reared  their  marble  domes  and  uplifted 
their  arborescent  structures  upon  the  same  soil 
which  supported  the  encrinite  and  formed  the 
grazing  ground  of  tribes  of  molluscous  beings. 

Here  was  beauty,  here  was  sensitive  enjoy- 
ment, lavished  by  nature  upon  these  humble 
forms  at  this  remote  age  of  the  world  and  in 
these  "  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  "  with 
the  same  liberal  hand  which  adorns  the  modern 
landscape  for  the  admiration  of  intelligent  man. 
Here  again  were  trilobites — not  the  same  spe- 
cies as  had  been  swept  from  being  by  the  con- 
vulsions which  marked  the  close  of  the  last 
epoch — but  articulated  animals,  conformed  to  the 
same  family  plan  and  features  as  their  extinct 
predecessors,  yet  as  easily  distinguished  as  a 
wasp  from  a  bumble-bee.  And  what  still  are 
these  new  and  anomalous  forms  which  move 
their  sullen  and  sinister  visages  among  the 
other  tribes  with  the  mien  of  conscious  and  in- 
solent superiority?  Predacious  creatures,  they 
despoil  at  a  meal  the  most  beautiful  bed  of  en- 
crinites, while  the  trilobito  alarmed  shoots  with 
a  quick  stroke  of  his  tail  under  cover  of  a  coral 


crag.  These  are  the  orthoceratiies.  They  were 
so  numerous  and  powerful,  being  withal  the 
monarchs  of  the  period,  that  we  must  pause  to 
look  into  their  family  connections. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  fable  of  the  argonaut 
or  paper  nautilus?  One  of  the  most  vivid 
recollections  of  our  early  reading  presents  us 
with  a  little  boatman  in  his  shelly  bark  wafted 
over  the  placid  surface  of  a  Summer  sea.  With 
tiny  sail  upraised,  the  favoring  breeze  bears  him 
securely  onward;  but  let  the  winds  escape  from 
their  jEolian  caves,  and  the  billows  wake  from 
their  liquid  slumbers,  and  down  glides  our  tiny 
boatman  with  his  shelly  bark  and  finds  a  safe 
retreat  among  the  marble  corridors  of  the  mille- 
pores  and  madrepores.  Montgomery  in  his 
"Pelican  Island"  has  thus  embalmed  the  fable: 

"  Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind, 
Keel  upward  from  the  deep  emerged  a  shell, 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  orb  is  filled. 
Fraught  with  young  life  it  righted  as  it  rose 
And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  wave. 
The  native  pilot  of  this  little  bark 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side. 
Spread  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  twofold  sail. 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air 
And  wonder  in  the  luxury  of  light." 

It  seems  a  pity  to  spoil  so  pretty  a  fable, 
and  one,  too,  that  has  lived  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle.  But  the  fable  of  the  argonaut  has 
been  spoiled  by  the  industry  of  a  lady.  Madame 
Jeannette  Power,  a  French  lady  residing  in 
Sicily,  has  transmitted  to  the  learned  societies 
of  Europe  accounts  of  observations  made  by 
herself  upon  the  argonaut  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  prove  that  the  "native  pilot"  is 
the  rightful  and  original  owner  and  fabricator 
of,  the  "  little  bark,"  while  the  latter,  instead 
of  being  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  fairy  navi- 
gation, is  but  a  coat  of  mail  for  protection 
against  ugly  foes,  and  the  "twofold  sail"  is 
the  mantle  extended  over  the  animal's  back,  a 
secretion  from  which  forms  and  enlarges  the 
shell  with  the  growth  of  the  animal.  The  pro- 
pulsion of  the  animal,  instead  of  vEolian  breezes, 
is  a  jet  of  water  squirted  from  a  tube  or  "  fun- 
nel," which,  like  a  rocket  power,  drives  the 
argonaut  backward,  and  its  "tier  of  oars" 
are  used  with  the  animal  inverted,  crawling 
like  a  snail  with  his  house  upon  his  back. 

Something  still  more  familiar  to  every  reader 
is  the  "  cuttle-fish  bone,"  which  the  apothe- 
cary sells  for  canaries.  This  substance  is  not  a 
bone,  and  does  not  come  from  a  fish,  but  is  a 
rudimentary  shell  formed  beneath  the  skin 
which  covers  the  back  of  a  molluscous  animal. 
The  calamaries  are  similar  to  the  cuttle-fishes, 
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but  their  shell  is  horny  instead  of  stony.  The 
poulp,  or  cuttle-fish  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Europe,  has  been  longest  known.  It  was  called 
polypus  by  Homer  and  Aristotle,  because  it 
has  many  feet  or  arms.  The  aspect  of  all  these 
animals  is  strange  and  uncouth.  Their  staring 
eyes,  their  long  and  flexible  arms,  and  their 
formidable  pair  of  sharp  and  horny  mandibles 
combine  to  render  them  unpleasant  neighbors. 
Surrounding  the  mouth  is  a  circle  of  eight 
strong  arms,  many  times  the  length  of  the 
body,  while  staring  out  from  either  side  of  the 
head  between  the  bases  of  the  arms  is  a  pair 
of  large  glassy  eyes,  which  send  a  shudder 
over  the  beholder.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
the  poulp  turns  its  eight  arms  downward  and 
walks  like  a  huge  submarine  spider,  thrusting 
its  arms  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  ex- 
tracting thence  the  luckless  crab  that  had  thought 
itself  secure  in  its  narrow  retreat  from  the 
attacks  of  so  bulky  a  foe.  Each  of  the  arms 
is  covered  with  what  are  called  suckers,  designed 
for  producing  adhesion  to  the  object  grasped. 
Each  sucker  consists  of  a  little,  elevated,  circu- 
lar, horny  ridge,  forming  a  little  cup,  closed  at 
the  bottom  by  a  flexible  membranC)  which  is 
attached  to  the  arm  by  a  stem.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  when  the  arm  is  pressed  upon 
an  object  the  bottom  of  each  cup,  like  a  piston, 
is  pressed  inward  by  the  action  of  the  stem  or 
piston-rod,  which  is  moved  by  the  pressure  of 
the  arm.  The  effort  to  escape  from  the  grasp 
of  this  arm  withdraws  the  piston  back  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cup,  thus  producing  a  partial 
vacuum  within,  and  causing  a  suction  which 
effectually  retains  the  object.  Could  any  piece 
of  mechanism  be  more  admirable? 

The  poulp,  also  called  octopus — eight-foot- 
ed— sometimes  attains  a  formidable  size,  and 
sailors  relate  terrible  stories  of  those  found  in 
the  African  seas.  According  to  Denys  de  Mont- 
fort,  Dens,  a  navigator,  avowed  that  while  three 
of  his  men  were  engaged  in  scraping  the  side 
of  the  ship,  one  of  these  monsters  reached  up 
from  the  water  its  long  and  flexible  arms  and 
drew  two  of  the  men  into  the  sea.  One  was 
never  rescued,  and  the  other  after  his  escape 
became  delirious  and  died.  This  was  probably 
a  "  sailor's  yarn,"  since  the  Frenchman  who 
narrated  it  afterward  represented  a  "  kraken 
octopod  "  in  the  act  of  scuttling  a  three-master, 
and  told  M.  Defrance  that  if  this  were  "  swal- 
lowed "  he  would  in  his  next  edition  represent 
the  monster  embracing  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
or  capsizing  a  whole  squadron  of  ships. 

The  common  cuttle-fish  of  our  own  coasts  is 
a  much  more  harmless  animal,  attaining  a 
length  of  only  ten  or  twelve  inches.     The  cala- 


raary  of  New  York  harbor  has  ton  arms,  two 
of  which  are  much  longer  than  the  others. 

The  reader  is  probably  familiar  with  the 
Sepia  used  in  tinting  with  water  colors.  This 
is  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish  and  its  allies.  It 
is  preserved  by  the  animal  in  a  little  bag,  from 
which  it  is  ejected  on  the  approach  of  danger, 
thus  producing  a  cloud,  under  cover  of  which 
the  animal  escapes.  Here  is  the  prototype  of 
the  fog  which  sophistry  raises,  and  under  cover 
of  which  it  retreats  when  finding  itself  in  un- 
equal conflict  with  truth.  "India  ink"  is 
manufactured  by  the  Chinese  from  the  same 
substance,  though  other  nations  employ  lamp- 
black. The  ink  bags  of  some  ancient  cuttle- 
fishes have  been  found  in  a  fossil  state.  Dr. 
Buckland  had  drawings  of  extinct  species  exe- 
cuted in  their  own  ink. 

These  all  arc  cephalopods — the  first  class 
among  molluscs — the  aristocracy  of  shell  fish, 
often  exercising  dominion  over  beings  with 
higher  endowments  but  a  weaker  arm,  just  as 
brawny  force  has  always  done.  But  those 
types  belong  to  the  highest  of  the  two  orders 
of  the  class.  They  had  no  external  shells 
divided  by  transverse  partitions  like  the  ani- 
mals of  the  lower  order.  They  flourished  in  a 
later  age  of  the  world  than  that  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  The  pearly  nautilus  is 
the  only  living  representative  of  an  order  which 
swarmed  in  the  seas  of  the  Palaeozoic  and 
Secondary  periods.  The  pearly  nautilus  is 
closely  coiled;  its  shell  is  divided  at  frequent 
intervals  by  partitions  concave  anteriorly,  the 
animal  occupying  the  space  in  front  of  the  last 
one.  A  shelly  tube  runs  through  the  middle 
of  all  these  chambers  to  the  further  extremity 
of  the  shell.  Through  this  a  ligament  passes 
from  the  body  of  the  animal  and  anchors  it 
securely  in  the  last  chamber.  This  tube  is 
called  the  siphon.  Such  is  the  structure  of  a 
"  chambered  shell."  The  variable  elements  are 
the  form  of  the  septum,  the  position  of  the 
siphon,  and  the  plan  of  enrollment.  The  sep- 
tum may  be  plain,  or  angulated,  or  foliated. 
The  siphon  may  be  external,  or  internal,  or 
central.  The  enrollment  may  be  close,  loose, 
half-coiled,  arcuate,  or  straight.  How  many 
permutations  do  these  values  admit  of!  And 
yet  almost  every  possible  combination  of  these 
characters  has  been  realized  in  the  history  of 
I  the  world.  In  the  earliest  periods  were  the 
i  species  with  simple  septa  and  straight  shells, 
next  came  those  with  simple  septa  and  coiled 
shells,  then  those  with  angulated  or  lobed  septa 
and  coiled  shells.  Then  came  those  with  folia- 
;  ted  or  very  complicated  septa  with  their  straight, 
'  arcuate,  and  variously-coiled  forms.     So  we  see 
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that  m  the  various  ages  of  the  world  some  type 
of  "chambered  shells"  has  constituted  a  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  marine  fauna.  One 
thing  which  is  very  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
the  existing  pearly  nautilus  is  closely  related 
to  the  most  ancient  forms — a  specimen  creature 
of  primeval  times — the  key  to  the  inscriptions 
on  the  Preadamite  rocks.  The  orthoceratites 
were  nautili  with  straight  shells.  They  were 
the  carnivora  of  the  sea.  They  maintained  the 
ascendency  till  the  introduction  of  fishes  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  Upper  Silurian  or  later. 
Their  decline  dates  from  this  epoch,  and  when 
the  voracious  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
and  the  Carboniferous  limestone  came  upon  the 
stage  of  being,  the  orthoceratites  dwindled 
away  and  disappeared.  Not  a  trace  of  a  straight- 
chambered  shell  has  been  found  in  any  of  the 
rocks  above  the  coal.  They  fulfilled  their  end 
in  creation  and  retired.  Other  carnivorous 
animals  of  a  higher  order  were  better  adapted 
to  the  advancing  state  of  the  earth's  prepara- 
tion. Garpikes  appeared.  A  new  dynasty 
arose  to  be  in  turn  overthrown  by  the  dynasty 
of  the  secondary  reptiles. 

IX. 

ONWARD  THROUGH   THE  AGES. 

The  evening  shades  of  one  of  eternity's  aeons 
are  gathering  around  us.  The  darkness  upon 
which  we  are  entering  is  the  gloom  of  a  tem- 
pest and  the  night  of  death  to  the  teeming 
populations  of  the  globe.  A  throe  of  nature 
heaves  still  higher  the  germinal  ridges  of  the 
continent,  robs  the  ocean  of  another  strip  of  his 
domain,  and  seals  up  the  record  of  the  life  of 
the  Lower  Silurian. 

The  elevation  which  marked  the  close  of  this 
great  epoch  of  the  world's  history  brought  to 
light  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  Northern  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota,  the  northern  and  east- 
ern portions  of  New  York,  and  considerable 
portions  of  New  England.  The  line  of  sea- 
coast  passed  westward  through  Central  New 
York  along  the  bed  of  the  future  Lake  Ontario, 
thence  north-westward  to  Georgian  Bay,  follow- 
ing the  trend  of  the  future  Lake  Huron,  sweep- 
ing round  by  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  and  arching 
downward  again  through  Wisconsin  along  a 
line  a  few  miles  west  of  the  present  Lake 
Michigan.  Thence  it  swept  westward  and  north- 
westward in  the  direction  of  Lake  Winnipeg 
and  the  Arctic  Sea.  All  to  the  south  of  this 
line  was  yet  the  empire  of  the  Atlantic.  On 
those  vast  submarine  plains  the  Pacific  joined 
hands  with  the  Atlantic,  and  the  two  sang 
dirges  over  the  land  that  was  to  become  the 
scene  of  fraternal  conflict. 


What  we  have  narrated  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  populations  during  the  Lower  Silurian 
period  will  answer  for  a  representation  of  the 
events  which  followed  during  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian  periods.  Successive  extinc- 
tions through  the  lapse  of  time,  or  some  violent 
geological  revolutions,  followed  by  successive 
creations  of  higher  and  higher  forms,  and  the 
annexation  of  successive  belts  to  the  preexist- 
ing land,  constituted  the  great  secular  features 
of  the  world's  history  down  to  the  dawn  of  the 
period  when  air-breathing  animals  were  to 
have  birth. 

The  first  epoch  of  the  Upper  Silurian  was 
that  during  which  the  Niagara  limestone  was 
accumulated — a  formation  through  which  the 
Niagara  River  has  cut  its  way,  and  which  from 
that  point  runs  in  lines  parallel  with  those  just 
traced,  and  forms  the  Manitoulin  Islands  of 
Lake  Huron  and  the  northern  and  western 
barrier  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  second  epoch 
was  that  of  the  Onondaga  salt  group,  during 
which  the  salt  and  gypsum  of  New  York  were 
accumulated.  The  third  epoch  was  that  of  the 
Lower  Helderberg  group,  which  is  traced  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  portion  of  New 
York,  but  has  not  been  recognized  among  the 
limestones  of  the  West. 

Thus  closed  the  Silurian  period.  At  the  East 
it  is  marked  oif  from  the  Devonian  period  by 
the  interposition  of  a  conglomerate,  the  Oris- 
kany  sandstone,  which  signalizes  the  confusion 
attendant  upon  the  change  of  scenes.  At  the 
West,  however,  this  formation  is  generally  also 
wanting,  and  we  find  the  limestones  of  the 
Upper  Helderberg  group  resting  upon  those  of 
the  Niagara  group.  This  is  a  most  important 
limestone  mass  throughout  the  West,  being  that 
in  which  quarries  are  worked  from  the  region 
south  of  Chicago  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  thence 
to  Lake  Erie  and  across  Canada  West  to  the 
region  south  of  Mackinac  in  Michigan.  These 
limestones,  like  all  others,  were  accumulated  in 
the  bottom  of  deep  and  quiet  seas.  Each  suc- 
cessive sea-floor  has  been  the  home  of  moving 
myriads  of  sensitive  forms.  Every  layer  of 
rock  has  been  the  cemetery  of  many  genera- 
tions. Life  teemed  especially  in  calcareous  and 
placid  waters.  Such  were  those  of  the  Upper 
Helderberg,  and  these  limestones  are  stocked 
with  the  relics  of  ancient  dynasties — great  and 
small,  powerful  and  weak  in  one  wide  burial 
confusedly  blent.  Not  yet  had  nature  dispensed 
with  the  pattern  of  the  trilobites.  Encrinites 
were  still  in  vogue,  and  orthoceratites,  and  all 
the  various  phases  of  univalve  and  bivalve 
creation.  And  here,  here  first  dawned  upon 
our  planet  an  animal  with  a  backbone,  a  mere 
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fish,  but  yet  the  basis  on  which  artist  nature 
has  molded  successive  models  till  the  form  of 
man  shone  forth,  and  the  Omniscient  was  satis- 
fied to  stay  his  hand.  But  man  was  not  yet. 
The  fishes  whose  teeth  and  jaws  we  cleave  from 
this  rock  were  the  avantcouriers  of  the  shoals 
of  sharks,  and  sturgeons,  and  gar-pikes  which 
made  a  Golgotha  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  closing  convulsions  of  this  epoch  upheaved 
still  higher  the  growing  continent  and  depopu- 
lated the  coral  cities  of  the  sea  that  had  just 
been  astir  with  being.  A  pause,  and  another 
epoch — the  Hamilton  epoch — followed,  a  period 
of  argillaceous  sediments;  but  the  germs  of 
being  were  thickly  strewn  over  every  part  of 
the  ocean  floor.  Chambered  shells  were  on  the 
wane ;  but  brachiopods  and  new  forms  of  corals 
sprang  forth  in  exuberant  growth,  and  we  pick 
their  fossil  forms  to-day,  like  nuts,  from  the 
dried  ocean  mud. 

Another  aeon  passes;  the  empire  of  the  sea 
crumbles  before  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and 
we  add  next  the  belt  of  the  Chemung  group  of 
rocks  to  the  growing  margins  of  the  land.  The 
"Empire  State"  is  thus  almost  completed; 
Wisconsin  has  taken  her  place;  the  center  of 
Michigan  is  occupied  by  an  inland  sea,  and  a 
similar  one  washes  the  south-eastern  shores  of 
Ohio.  Among  the  accumulated  treasures  of  this 
epoch  behold  the  first  vestiges  of  an  arbores- 
cent vegetation !  All  before  this  had  been 
fucoidal  in  its  characters.  Here  we  find  im- 
bedded in  the  friable  sandstone  some  stems  of 
trees — pieces  of  drift-wood  floated  from  some 
neighboring  shore,  and,  like  the  dove  of  Noah, 
bearing  us  tales  of  the  vegetation  upon  the 
land.  How  sparse  and  desolate  must  have 
been  those  forests  !  No  voice  of  animated  nature 
was  yet  heard  among  those  scattered  pigmy 
trees.  They  are  arborescent  ferns  and  lycopo- 
diums — a  new  idea  incorporated  into  the  vege- 
table creation — but  how  prophetic  of  that  which 
is  to  come!  Nature  always  issues  her  bulletins, 
and  we  stand  now  in  an  age  of  the  world  which 
antedates  the  advent  of  all  our  familiar  forms, 
and  read  the  announcement  of  the  coming  riches 
of  the  carboniferous  era.  A  stranded  log  of 
drift-wood  becomes  eloquent  in  the  utterance 
of  prophetic  truth. 

One  more  chapter  finishes  the  history  of  the 
great  Devonian  period.  Throughout  the  West, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  work  was  done,  and 
creative  energy  was  at  rest.  In  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  however,  another 
marine  fauna  was  brought  upon  the  stage  of 
being.  The  scales  and  teeth  of  some  of  the 
fishes  of  the  epoch  have  been  identified  with 
those  studied  by  Hugh   Miller  in   the   quarries 


of  Cromarty,  and  hence  we  know  that  the  rocks 
belong  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  This  was  not 
an  important  era  in  America,  but  in  England 
and  Scotland  it  seems  to  have  been  the  com- 
mencement of  the  culmination  of  the  reign  of 
uncouth  fishes,  whose  biographies  have  given 
such  zest  to  the  writings  of  the  Scottish  geolo- 
gist. 

We  have  barel}''  enumerated  the  epochs 
of  two  periods  of  the  world's  history.  Who 
has  considered  the  measureless  intervals  we 
have  so  glibly  hurried  over — the  rising  and 
setting  suns,  the  passing  tempests,  the  lonely 
buddmg  tree,  the  sands  worried  to  and  fro  upon 
the  uncertain  beach,  the  lives  of  myriads  of 
conscious  forms  in  a  long  succession  of  popula- 
tions, the  heaving  shore,  the  rise  of  continents, 
the  burial  of  beautiful  but  senseless  ruins 
beneath  acres  of  sediments  from  which  they 
shall  never  be  exhumed?  Let  us  commend  the 
sublimity  of  the  theme  to  the  reader's  attention. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  another 
great  period  of  the  world's  history.  Graceful 
tree-ferns  are  waving  in  the  distance,  and  giant 
club-mosses  are  uttering  from  their  fronds  a 
breezy  murmur  refreshing  to  the  mind  wearied 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  uncouth  and 
somber  forms  which  vegetated  in  the  earlier 
seas.  Looking  through  the  vistas  of  the  future 
we  behold  lazy  reptiles  reposing  upon  banks 
protected  by  the  tangled  stems  of  lepidodendra 
and  calamaria,  or  floating  in  the  tepid  bayous 
of  a  tropical  jungle.  The  novelty  and  interest 
of  the  prospect  invite  us  onward,  but  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  field  bids  us  pause  and  refresh  our- 
selves before  we  venture  upon  our  jottings 
from  the  scenes  of  the  Carboniferous  period. 
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Let  not  a  man  force  a  habit  upon  himself 
with  a  perpetual  continuance,  but  with  some 
intermission ;  for  both  the  pause  reenforceth  the 
new  onset;  and  if  a  man  that  is  not  perfect  be 
ever  in  practice,  he  shall  as  well  practice  his 
errors  as  his  abilities,  and  induce  one  habit  of 
both ;  and  there  is  no  means  to  help  this  but 
by  seasonable  intermission ;  but  let  not  a  man 
trust  his  victory  over  his  nature  too  far;  for 
nature  will  lie  buried  a  great  time  and  yet  re- 
vive upon  the  occasion  or  temptation,  like  as 
it  was  with  ^Esop's  damsel,  turned  from  a  cat 
to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demurely  at  the 
board's  end  till  a  mouse  ran  before  her;  there- 
fore, let  a  man  either  avoid  the  occasion  alto- 
gether or  put  himself  often  to  it,  that  he  may 
be  little  moved  with  it. 
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KOSE  ATHERTON'S  STORY. 

n  T     M  Pw  S  .     11  .     0  .     G  A  R  D  X  K  r.  . 

AH,  Lucy  Grey,  you  stand  before  my  mind's 
eye  this  morning  just  as  you  stood  on 
that  last  sad  evening  in  Philadelphia  when  for 
the  last  time  I  looked  back  upon  the  house  so 
long  my  home.  So  bright  and  hopeful  you 
were  in  regard  to  the  strange  future  then  open- 
ing, as  I  thought,  so  sadly  before  me  that  I 
could  have  deemed  you  unfeeling  had  I  not 
known  you  better.  But  even  then  I  began 
dimly  to  appreciate  at  their  true  value  the 
empty  honors  and  pleasures  of  fashionable  life; 
and  though  my  heart  yearned  over  the  familiar 
faces  of  friends  so  soon  to  be  lost  to  me,  it  did 
not  regret  the  luxurious  home  where  I  had 
been  so  unhappy. 

Four  years  ago !  It  has  passed  like  a  dream. 
I  can  not  realize  the  swift  flight  of  time. 
Least  of  all  can  I  realize  the  change  in  myself. 
I  seem  to  have  lost  my  identity.  As  I  glance 
into  the  mirror  behind  my  desk  I  can  not  rec- 
ognize there  the  proud,  languid  beauty  of  four 
years  ago.  I  see  a  face  still  young,  but  rounded 
and  colored  by  health.  The  old,  sad,  restless 
expression  is  not  there.  Those  cheerful  eyes 
could  never  have  looked  at  me  from  those  mag- 
nificent pier  glasses  in  our  old  home.  Yes,  I 
am  changed. 

In  the  mirror  I  note  another  change,  A  tall, 
sunburnt  man,  of  noble  presence  and  animated 
countenance,  has  stolen  softly  into  the  room 
and  waits  behind  my  chair  till  my  rapid  pen 
shall  find  a  period.  You  remember  the  estrange- 
ment between  us,  begun  by  myself  before  we 
had  been  three  months  married,  and  deepened 
and  widened  by  my  persistence  in  following  the 
frivolous  life  I  had  chosen.  And  when,  through 
my  folly  and  extravagance,  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  meet  the  reverses  that  the  great 
financial  panic  brought,  you  remember  my 
anguish  and  dismay  when  for  the  first  time  he 
replied  with  harsh  and  bitter  words  to  my  self- 
ish and  bitter  reproaches.  I  saw  in  a  moment 
the  ruin  I  had  wrought.  0,  the  sharp  remorse 
and  despair  that  the  knowledge  brought!  It 
was  your  hand,  dear  Lucy,  best  friend,  that 
raised  me  up,  and  that  pointed  out  the  way  of 
peace.  It  was  your  voice  that  gave  expression 
to  the  earnest  desires  of  my  heart,  and  to  the 
prayers  for  help  that  I  hardly  dared  to  utter. 
How  sweetly  you  encouraged  me  to  attempt  to 
regain  the  heart  I  had  so  tortured  and  estranged ! 
How  you  led  me  in  my  sorrow  and  weakness 
to  look  to  the  Most  High  for  strength !  Let  me 
hear  what  Augustus  has  to  say  to  me  and  then 


I  will  go  back  to  the  day  we  started  for  the 
great  West  and  give  you  the  history  you  ask 
for. 

It  seemed  to  me  during  our  journey  that  my 
husband  looked  upon  me  as  a  sort  of  incum- 
brance that  would  better  have  been  left  behind. 
He  had  proposed  my  remaining  with  his  aunt 
among  the  opulent  scenes  to  which  I  had  been 
accustomed  till  he  could  prepare  a  home  for 
me.  He  manifested  no  surprise  at  my  resolu- 
tion to  accompany  him,  and  evidently  attribu- 
ted it  to  my  usual  caprice  and  obstinacy.  I 
think  he  did  not  dream  that  affection  for  him 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  I  am  a  bad 
traveler  at  all  times.  For  the  first  two  days 
and  nights  the  cars  were  almost  unendurable. 
My  head  was  racked  with  pain,  but  I  could  not 
sleep  a  moment, 

Augustus  was  attentive  to  me,  and  made  the 
inconveniences  of  my  situation  as  easy  to  bear 
as  possible;  indeed,  I  think  he  felt  the  discom- 
forts of  my  illness  more  than  I  did,  but  he 
pitied  me  as  he  would  have  done  a  stranger, 
and  divided  his  cares  between  me  and  an  infirm 
old  lady  who  was  going  to  Chicago  to  find  a 
truant  son.  I  did  not  complain.  I  could  not 
blame  him,  for  had  I  not  myself  rooted  out  the 
tender  love  that  would  have  made  his  atten- 
tions and  sympathy  so  consoling? 

I  slept  on  the  last  day  of  our  journey  most 
of  the  time.  It  did  me  good,  though  I  slept  so 
heavily,  and  yet  without  losing  the  conscious- 
ness of  pain,  that  I  felt  more  exhausted  than 
refreshed  by  my  slumbers.  But  it  relieved  the 
tension  of  my  nerves,  which  had  become  so 
excited  by  pain  on  the  second  day  as  almost  to 
craze  me. 

We  were  to  go  first  to  visit  a  friend  of  my 
husband's,  who  had  chosen  the  West  for  his 
home  soon  after  Augustus  came  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  had  studied  law,  but,  I  believe,  had 
tired  of  it,  and  now  devoted  himself  to  scien- 
tific agriculture.  I  had  often  read  his  letters 
to  Augustus,  and  had  formed  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  him.  The  letters  seemed  so  breezy  and 
cheerful,  as  if  they  were  full  of  fresh  country 
air.  As  soon  as  our  reverse  of  fortune  became 
known,  he  had  written  in  the  kindest  manner, 
urging  Augustus  to  settle  up  his  affairs  as  soon 
as  he  could,  and,  turning  his  back  upon  the 
whole  "  dismal  conglomeration  of  mercantile 
life,"  to  try  for  a  little  genuine  comfort  in  the 
glorious  West.  He  oflPered  us  a  home  till  we 
could  establish  one  for  ourselves,  and  filled  his 
letter  with  such  a  host  of  statistics  to  prove 
the  resources  of  the  country  that  I  was  quite 
bewildered. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  Augustus  meet  his  old 
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chum.  His  face  expressed  the  first  smile  of 
real  pleasure  that  I  had  seen  on  it  since  the 
"  crash "  came.  The  cordial  welcome  that  we 
received  was  enough  to  brighten  the  saddest 
countenance.  Mrs.  Warren,  kindly  mindful  of 
my  fatigue,  hurried  me  off  to  bed  as  soon  as  I 
had  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  and  after  seeing  that  I 
had  every  thing  that  I  needed,  bent  over  my 
pillow  and  kissed  me  as  a  sister  might  have 
done.  But  as  soon  as  she  left  me  I  arose,  and 
on  my  knees  again  sought  for  Divine  strength 
to  keep  and  guide  me  in  my  new  life,  and  to 
make  me  indeed  a  helpmeet  for  my  tried  and 
noble  husband.  Then  I  fell  asleep  peacefully, 
and  knew  nothing  more  of  care  or  grief  till  late 
the  next  morning. 

When  I  went  down  stairs  I  found  Mrs. 
Warren  alone.  The  windows  and  doors  were 
open,  and  the  fresh  breeze  seemed  to  blow  a 
gale  as  it  drew  through  the  house.  It  was  very 
pure,  but  I  shivered  as  I  felt  it  stirring  my 
hair  and  dress.  Mrs.  Warren  laughed  gayly  as 
she  came  forward  to  greet  me. 

"  You  remind  me  of  the  time  when  I  first 
came  here.  I  could  not  bear  the  open  air  at 
all,  and  the  hardy  people  around  us  used  to 
laugh  at  my  delicacy.  I  remember  asking  if 
they  had  the  doors  open  all  Winter.  But  I 
shall  hurry  you  into  a  more  congenial  atmos- 
phere.    There  is  a  fire  in  the  breakfast-room." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  sit  by  it,"  I  replied. 
"  It  is  more  like  Winter  than  June.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, Mrs.  Warren,  that  you  are  comfortable 
here?" 

"  Yes.  I  like  the  free  air  now.  So  will  you 
when  you  are  accustomed  to  it.  I  am  sorry 
that  you  will  have  to  breakfast  alone,  but  your 
husband  would  not  hear  of  your  being  dis- 
turbed.    He  said  you  were  quite  worn  out." 

"  Is  it  very  late  ?" 

"Only  ten  o'clock.  I  have  been  up  stairs 
twice  since  Mr.  Atherton  and  Charles  left,  but 
you  were  sleeping  so  sweetly  and  smiling  so 
happily  that  I  could  not  bear  to  waken  you. 
Besides,  I  know  from  experience  that  when 
thoroughly  fatigued  there  is  no  restorative  like 
sleep.     Are  you  quite  rested?" 

"  I  think  not.  I  feel  a  great  deal  better,  but 
I  am  not  used  to  fatigue  and  do  not  bear  it 
well.     Where  is  Mr.  Atherton?" 

"  He  has  gone  out  with  Charles  on  a  pro- 
specting tour — to  look  at  land,  I  believe.  Mr. 
Atherton  seems  to  like  the  appearance  of  our 
new  country.     I  hope  it  will  please  you  too." 

"  I  mean  to  be  pleased  with  it." 

"That  is  right.     But  come  to  breakfast." 

I  sat  down  listlessly.  In  spite  of  all  my 
good   resolutions   I    felt   sad   and   dispirited.     I 


do  n't  think  I  was  homesick,  but  I  had  a  sense 
of  being  in  a  new  sphere  of  life  for  which  my 
habits  and  education  had  wholly  unfitted  me. 
I  felt  no  disposition  to  find  fault  with  my  sur- 
roundings; I  do  n't  think  I  even  thought  of 
regretting  the  luxuries  I  had  left,  but  I  did 
think  of  my  ignorance  and  helplessness,  and 
wondered  how  I  was  to  carry  out  all  those 
brave  resolutions  to  become  a  comfort  as  well 
as  a  help  to  my  husband. 

"  Try  a  cup  of  coffee,  Mrs.  Atherton ;  and 
some  of  this  toast.  I  have  a  bit  of  steak  broil- 
ing in  the  kitchen.     It  will  be  done  directly." 

"  I  am  not  hungry,  I  thank  you." 

"  But  I  shall  think  you  are  really  ill  if  you 
can  not  eat." 

To  please  her  I  dipped  a  piece  of  dry  toast 
into  my  coffee  and  commenced  eating  it.  I 
looked  at  the  little  bustling  woman  in  her  trim 
calico  wrapper  with  keen  interest.  I  saw  at 
once,  and  every  succeeding  moment  confirmed 
it,  that  she  was  eminently  calculated  to  make 
a  pleasant  home  any  where  in  any  rank  of  life — 
refined  and  intelligent,  but  an  efficient  house- 
keeper too,  and  all  her  domestic  affairs  seemed 
to  be  regulated  by  some  hidden  clock-work. 

To  my  surprise  I  found  she  kept  no  servant, 
and  a  new  phase  of  Western  life  opened  before 
me  like  a  dismal  picture.  Although  I  knew 
that  Augustus  had  saved  enough  from  the 
wreck  of  his  property  to  start  us  comfortably 
in  our  new  life,  I  was  dismayed  as  I  thought 
of  my  positive  inefficiency  as  the  mistress  of  his 
household.  That  he  had  never  dreamed  of  my 
attempting  such  practical  duties  I  knew,  for  he 
had  tried  earnestly  but  vainly  to  induce  one  of 
our  old  servants  to  accompany  me;  but  that 
made  it  none  the  less  important  that,  as  his 
wife,  I  should  have  a  practical  knowlegde  of 
the  interest  and  responsibilities  of  his  house- 
hold. And  this  practical  knowledge  reared 
itself  before  me  like  a  genuine  hill  difficulty,  a 
very  sphinx  of  mystery. 

Mrs.  Warren  observed  the  gathering  clouds 
upon  my  face,  and  attributed  them  to  home- 
sickness. 

"  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Atherton  was  obliged  to 
leave  you  to-day,"  she  said  kindly.  "  But 
Charles  could  accompany  him  this  morning,  and 
he  may  not  get  another  leisure  day  for  a  month. 
I  know  what  a  great  change  it  must  be  to 
come  from  your  city  home  to  this  comparative 
wilderness.  It  will  look  brighter  as  you  get 
used  to  it.  I  was  quite  homesick  at  first  my- 
self, though  I  can  hardly  realize  it  now.  When 
you  are  quite  rested  so  as  to  enjoy  riding  I 
will  show  you  this  charming  country  in  its  per- 
fection.    We  have  two  saddle  horses,  both  gen- 
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tie  as  lambs  and  manageable  by  ladies.  There 
is  nothing  I  enjoy  more  than  a  gallop  across 
the  prairies.     Do  you  like  riding?" 

"  I  am  not  a  good  rider,  but  I  like  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  country  is  charming  if  the 
view  from  this  window  is  a  fair  sample  of  it. 
But  I  was  not  thinking  about  that.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  know  that  I  was  reared  in  idleness 
and  luxury,  and  have  never  acquired  the  least 
knowledge  suited  to  my  present  condition.  You 
can  scarcely  imagine  how  unfit  I  am  to  assume 
any  of  these  domestic  responsibilities  that  you 
take  up  so  easily,  or  how  ashamed  and  dis- 
couraged I  feel  because,  instead  of  being  a  com- 
fort to  my  husband,  as  I  had  hoped  to  be,  I 
must  necessarily  be  a  burden." 

"  Not  necessarily,  dear  Mrs.  Atherton,"  she 
replied  softly  as  I  turned  away  to  hide  the 
tears  that  would  come.  "  You  can  learn.  I 
was  quite  inexperienced  when  I  came  here, 
though  I  had  always  been  accustomed  to  labor 
of  some  kind,  and  to  the  practice  of  economy 
and  forethought.  But  I  knew  as  little  of  house- 
keeping as  you  do." 

I  suppose  my  face  must  have  betrayed  my 
surprise  as  I  looked  up,  for  she  smiled  as  she 
went  on  in  her  cordial,  cheerful  way  to  tell  me 
about  herself. 

"  I  had  been  a  music  teacher.  I  had  been 
educated  for  that  and  for  nothing  else.  My 
mother  died  when  I  was  only  two  months  old, 
and  I  was  brought  up  by  my  father,  who  was 
too  tenderly  attached  to  his  lost  wife  to  put 
another  in  her  place.  Before  I  could  speak 
my  taste  for  music  began  to  show  itself,  and 
my  father,  himself  a  musician  of  considerable 
ability,  determined  that  I  should  live  by  teach- 
ing music.  I  began  to  teach  in  my  thirteenth 
year,  and  was  engaged  to  play  the  organ  at  St. 
John's  Church,  where  my  father  was  leader  of 
the  choir,  before  I  was  fourteen.  I  played  it 
seven  years.  I  mention  all  this  to  show  you 
that  between  my  pupils  and  the  necessary  choir 
rehearsals  I  had  no  time,  if  I  had  possessed  the 
inclination,  to  learn  any  thing  of  housekeeping. 
But  when  I  married  Charles,  who  was  then 
poor  like  myself,  and  we  decided  to  try  our  for- 
tune at  the  West,  I  determined  at  once  never 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  various  and  question- 
able kinds  of  'help'  that  flourish  in  a  new 
country  like  this." 

"But  how  did  you  learn?  You  surely  could 
not  teach  yourself.  I  would  sooner  undertake 
to  acquire  a  new  language,  the  Chinese,  for  in- 
stance, than  to  learn  the  indispensable  art  of 
manufacturing  good  bread.  You  smile,  but  I 
really  feel  so  dismayed  when  I  remember  that 
the  formidable  bread-making  is  but  as  a  drop 


in  the  ocean  compared  to  the  whole  mysterious 
medley  of  duties  that  I  have  no  courage  left. 
I  would  gladly  barter  all  the  graces  and  ac- 
complishments of  fashionable  education  for  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  had  wit  enough 
to  cook  a  plain,  wholesome  dinner." 

"  I  can  understand  your  feelings.  Indeed,  I 
felt  much  the  same,  and  looked  upon  the  years 
devoted  to  music  as  so  much  wasted  time.  I 
think  differently  now,  and  value  any  thing  that 
will  make  home  attractive.  Charles  says  that 
he  could  not  keep  house  without  music.  It  has 
helped  us  over  many  a  trouble.  I  think  we 
need  all  the  grace  and  beauty  that  we  can  com- 
mand to  soften  the  rugged  spots  that  come  up 
in  every  life.  But  I  see  that  you  want  to 
know  how  I  managed  instead  of  listening  to 
my  moralizing." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  learned  to 
do  housework  so  nicely." 

"Well,  I  had  a  good  teacher.  Charles  had 
one  of  those  never-to-be-sufficiently-prized  treas- 
ures, a  pattern  maiden  aunt.  She  was  a  fount- 
ain of  domestic  knowledge,  and  a  practical 
housekeeper,  too.  I  should  like  to  hear  of  any 
kind  of  cake,  jelly,  pastry,  pickle,  or  preserve 
that  she  did  n't  understand  as  well  as  King 
Solomon  knew  the  trees  of  the  wood.  In 
plainer  and  more  substantial  cooking  she  was 
just  as  much  at  home,  and  also  in  every  other 
department  of  housewifery.  She  was  in  feeble 
health,  and  we  coaxed  her  to  spend  the  Sum- 
mer with  us  for  a  change  of  air,  and  also  to 
give  me  a  few  hints  about  the  work,  as  she  saw 
I  needed  them.  I  think  it  must  have  been  a 
sorry  Summer  for  her,  though  she  grew  stout 
and  rosy  for  the  want  of  leisure  to  speculate 
upon  her  different  ailments.  I  was  not  at  first 
an  apt  pupil,  and  must  have  tried  her  patience 
severely.  But  when  she  left  us  I  had  got  the 
rudiments  of  domestic  economy,  and  experience 
and  a  strong  desire  to  succeed  have  done  the 
rest.  'Where  there  's  a  will  there  's  a  way.' 
Does  my  prosy  experience  tire  you?" 

"  0,  no.  You  have  encouraged  me  very  much. 
But  have  you  never  had  a  servant?" 

"  I  had  '  help '  once  for  three  months  It  was 
after  Willie's  birth.  It  took  three  months  more 
after  she  left  to  restore  the  house  to  its  wonted 
order  and  neatness,  and  nearly  that  time  to 
restore  my  good  temper,  which  had  been  fretted 
beyond  endurance  by  the  woman's  incompe- 
tency." 

"And  Willie?"  I  asked  doubtfully,  for  I  had 
seen  no  sign  of  the  presence  of  children  in  the 
house. 

"  He  was  spared  to  bless  us  till  he  was  three 
years  old.     His  little   grave  is  at  the  foot  of 
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the  garden.  You  can  not  see  it  from  the  house 
when  the  rose-trees  are  in  leaf." 

She  was  busied  now  with  clearing  away  the 
breakfast  things,  but  I  saw  that  the  wistful 
glance  toward  the  roses  mentioned  was  dimmed 
with  tears.  But  she  was  quite  cheerful  again 
in  a  moment  when  she  brought  in  her  work- 
basket  to  sit  with  me  by  the  fire. 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  good  old  maiden  aunt,"  I 
began,  still  unwilling  to  forget  my  difficulties. 

"  Suppose  you  let  me  supply  her  place  to  you 
as  far  as  I  can." 

"You,  Mrs.  Warren?  I  shall  be  so  glad  if 
you  will  teach  me.  But  you  are  only  jesting. 
I  should  try  your  patience  worse  than  your 
troublesome  '  help.'  Besides,  Mr.  Atherton  may 
conclude  to  settle  at  a  distance  from  you." 

"  Ah,  I  forgot  that  you  were  not  here  to  hear 
our  husbands'  plan.  You  were  not  awake  to 
hear  them  reconsider  what  they  had  thought  so 
feasible  after  you  had  retired  last  evening. 
Come  to  the  window,  Mrs.  Atherton.  Do  you 
see  those  noble  trees  on  the  slope  of  that  hill? 
You  are  looking  beyond  it,  thinking,  I  dare 
say,  of  hills  that  would  pass  for  mountains 
here." 

"No.  I  see  the  spot  you  mean.  "What  a 
lovely  situation !" 

"I  think  so  too.  Well,  Charles  has  agreed 
to  sell  that  spot  to  Mr,  Atherton  for  a  building 
place,  and  you  are  to  board  with  us  till  the 
house  is  completed.  And  we  will  learn  one 
thing  at  a  time  so  as  not  to  be  overtasked  or 
flurried,  and  be  as  wise  as  possible  when  we 
set  up  in  business  for  ourselves.  Do  n't  you 
see?" 

Her  arm  was  round  my  waist  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  face  wore  such  a  bright,  cheery  look 
that  I  could  not  be  insensible  to  its  enlivening 
influences. 

"But  suppose  I  am  so  stupid  I  can't  learn? 
Suppose  if  I  try  ever  so  hard  I  should  fail  at 
last?  You  will  tell  no  one  till  my  capacity  has 
been  thoroughly  proved?" 

"  You  will  not  fail.  But  I  will  be  as  secret 
as  you  wish.  Your  success  shall  be  kept  as  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  Mr.  Atherton  when  you 
commence  housekeeping." 

She  kissed  me  as  she  spoke.  Only  two  years 
older  than  myself,  but  so  good  and  motherly 
that  I  unconsciously  regarded  her  as  greatly 
my  senior. 

Several  days  passed  by,  and  I  gradually  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  change  in  my  life  and 
enjoyed  it.  Yes,  enjoyed  it,  though  still  sensi- 
ble that  between  Augustus  and  myself  the  old 
icy  wall  of  reserve  remained.  But  he  had 
not  been   unmindful  of  my  attempts  to  adapt 


myself  to  my  situation,  and  when  I  exerted 
myself  to  make  the  evenings  pass  pleasantly,  I 
saw  the  pride  he  felt  in  Charles  Warren's  out- 
spoken and  hearty  admiration.  You  know  what 
especial  commendation  my  reading  had  received 
at  Madame  Coucelle's  Academy.  Would  you 
believe  that  I  had  never  before  thought  of 
beguiling  my  husband's  thoughts  from  the  weary 
routine  of  business  by  the  exercise  of  this  tal- 
ent! But  Mrs.  Warren  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  reading  and  singing  whatever  her  husband 
required,  and  after  our  first  evening  I  did  not 
wonder  that  he  thought  music  essential  to 
housekeeping.  She  was  not  a  fine  reader.  She 
read  correctly,  but  did  not  seem  to  me  to  share 
the  feelings  or  to  render  the  sense  of  the  author 
perfectly.  Still  I  should  have  hesitated  in  re- 
gard to  taking  her  place,  had  not  my  strong 
resolutions  to  do  my  best  at  all  times  seconded 
her  earnest  entreaties.  No  orator  could  have 
desired  a  better  audience.  It  was  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Sumner's  that  I  read,  and  I  think  if  the 
audience  who  listened  to  its  first  delivery  were 
as  rapt  with  his  eloquence  as  our  little  quiet 
party,  he  should  have  been  satisfied.  Augustus 
took  the  paper  when  I  had  finished  to  replace 
it  on  the  table.  His  look  expressed  a  real  in- 
terest in  me  as  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"Let  me  thank  you,  Rose,  for  the  pleasure 
you  have  given  us." 

I  had  another  accomplishment  of  which  he 
had  never  dreamed.  You  have  guessed  it,  I 
think,  for  you  can  not  have  forgotten  how  my 
poor  aunt  used  to  scold  me  for  covering  my 
drawing-paper  with  architectural  designs,  or  her 
delight  when  Col.  Lane  built  his  Gothic  cottage 
from  a  plan  taken  from  my  portfolio.  Well, 
when  Augustus  and  Mr.  Warren  spent  hour 
after  hour  in  vainly  endeavoring  to  combine  in 
the  plan  of  our  house  the  beauties  and  conven- 
iences that  I  thought  so  easy  to  bring  together, 
I  ventured  to  put  a  design  of  my  own  into 
their  hands.  I  wish  I  could  paint  for  you  my 
husband's  quick  look  of  pleased  surprise. 

"It  is  the  very  thing,  Rose.  That  bay  win- 
dow is  a  decided  hit.  And  that  cozy  south 
nook  for  a  library  opening  off  the  sitting-room 
I  should  never  have  thought  of.  Look,  Warren, 
we  had  designed  a  clothes-press  there  and  a 
closet  for  dishes.  A  rather  out-of-the-way 
place  for  both.  And  this  plan  finds  a  corner 
for  presses  and  cupboards  in  waste  rooms  where 
we  had  not  expected  any  thing.  Really,  Rose, 
I  think  I  shall  constitute  you  chief  architect 
of  the  concern  and  send  the  workmen  to  you 
for  directions." 

"No,  indeed,"  I  blushed  with  pleasure  as  I 
met  his   look,   for   I   felt   that,   though   slowly, 
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the  ice  between  us  was  surely  melting.  But  the 
old  memories  were  too  fresh,  the  cruel  wounds 
too  recent  to  be  yet  forgotten;  so  I  prayed  and 
waited  still,  content,  with  the  hope  of  success 
at  last,  to  abide  my  time. 

[concluded  in   OUfi  NEXT.] 


AUTUMN  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 


ALL  that  is  earthly  must  fade.  This  is  an 
annual  lesson  taught  by  the  falling  leaf, 
the  withering  frost,  the  silence  that  pervades 
the  air,  and  the  wreck  and  decay  of  vegetation 
as  each  returning  Autumn  assumes  her  reign. 
Another  Autumn  is  upon  us  now.  The  tassels 
of  the  corn  are  dead,  and  the  husks  of  the 
standing  ears  have  lost  their  green.  The  scythe 
is  shearing  the  hay  fields  of  their  last  burden. 
Small  yellow  leaves  that  have  exhausted  their 
vitality  before  the  advent  of  the  frost  are  droop- 
ing one  by  one  from  the  trees.  Flower  stalks 
that  a  few  short  weeks  since  stood  proudly  up 
green  and  glowing,  bearing  proudly  up  their 
wealth  and  floral  beauty,  now  stand  dark  and 
dead.  Autumn  fruits  bend  from  the  boughs, 
nuts  wait  on  the  trees  for  the  loosening  fingers 
of  the  frost;  carts  go  creaking  home  with 
homely  roots,  the  granaries  are  already  filled, 
and  soon,  housed  and  garnered,  the  products 
of  the  year  will  await  the  grateful  use  of  man 
and  animal. 

All  that  is  earthly  must  fade.  "We  all  do 
fade  as  the  leaf."  Man  has  his  Spring,  his 
Summer,  his  Autumn,  and  his  Winter.  Some 
leaves  wait  not  for  the  frost  and  fall  early,  and 
we  who  grow  crisp  and  dry  with  age,  and  we 
who  grow  golden  and  glorious  in  the  frosts  of 
time,  must  alike  follow  them  to  the  earth. 
There  are  worm-eaten  fruits  and  blasted  corn- 
ears  in  the  fields  of  humanity  as  in  the  fields 
of  vegetation.  The  good  ones  only  can  find  a 
place  in  the  storehouses  of  the  great  husband- 
man. The  lesson  of  the  Autumn  bears  upon 
and  illustrates  the  whole  subject  of  the  close 
of  human  life.  The  year  is  but  a  hollow  farce 
without  fruit  as  the  grand  result.  A  human 
life  in  its  Autumn,  in  which  is  seen  no  fruit, 
betrays  a  perversion  so  foul  that  it  might  make 
an  angel  weep,  and  as  the  angels  look  down 
upon  the  world  may  they  find  graces  which 
blush  like  apples  among  the  leaves,  characters 
well  filled  out  and  clean  from  all  impurity,  true 
wisdom  filling  all  the  storehouses,  and  the 
seeds  of  an  immortal  life  perfected  and  ready 
to  be  unfolded  in 

"  Those  everlasting  gardens, 
Where  angels  walk  and  seraphs  are  the  wardens." 


"IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  ME." 

BY     MAIiy     BARRY    SMITH. 

Not  in  remembrance  of  earth's  din  and  battle, 
Wliere  ghastly  skeletons  strew  all  the  ground; 

Not  in  remembrance  of  the  cannon's  rattle, 
Or  of  the  brazen  trumpet's  martial  sound ; 

Not  in  remembrance  of  the  toil  and  sorrow, 
The  weary  longings  of  the  days  gone  by, 

The  gilded  tinsel,  and  the  pleasures  hollow, 
Or  the  bright  hopes  that  now  in  ruin  lie; 

Not  in  remembrance  of  life's  fitful  fever, 
The  constant  struggle,  and  the  weary  pain ; 

Not  the  base  promise  of  the  gay  deceiver, 

Or  the  green  slopes  thy  foot  could  never  gain ; 

But  as  in  memory  of  Me — the  holy. 
Because  I  trod  the  path  of  life  for  thee, 

Because  my  brow  hath  pressed  a  pillow  lowly. 
Because  my  head  hath  drooped  so  wearily; 

Because  I  bowed  beneath  the  branches  spreading. 
And  on  the  matted  grass  in  anguish  lay, 

While  my  Aveak  flesh,  the  final  trial  dreading, 
Prayed  that  the  bitter  cup  might  pass  away ; 

Because  my  side  the  soldier's  spear  hath  opened. 
Because  my  head  was  crowned  with  thorns  for  thee 

Receive  the  legacy  my  love  betokened. 
Receive  it  as  in  memory  of  me. 


PURPOSE. 


BY     LIZZIE     MACE     m'fARLAND. 


Man  has  waked  from  superstition. 

Fates  and  destinies  are  gone, 
Gone,  the  tripod  and  the  distaff. 

When  the  threads  of  life  were  drawn, 
And  we  all  are  what  we  will  be. 

Rivulets  in  meadows  still, 
Or  great  Hecla's  burning  icebergs — 

Arctic  fuel  for  the  will. 

If  we  will  we  dwell  in  cloudland, 
Rule  the  sense  of  sight  and  sound. 

When  in  Autumn's  tempting  twilight 
Unearthed  shadows  flit  around. 

If  we  will,  though  whirlwind  rock  us. 
We  can  dwell  in  perfect  calm. 

While  the  joyance  of  our  spirits 
Welleth  upward  in  a  psalm. 

Let  the  cares  that  chafe  around  us, 
Fortune's  frowning  and  its  smiles, 

Smooth  the  edges  of  our  natures 
Like  sea-nursed  volcanic  isles. 

Glorious  thoughts  of  ages  vanisbed, 
Headlands  of  our  mental  coast, 

Quarried  truth  and  wisdom  burnished 
Show  us  who  have  willed  the  most. 

Glorious  thoughts!  we  do  thorn  reverence, 
Glorious  acts  are  more  sublime; 

Acts  and  thoughts  are  only  fragments 
Till  the  Eternal  endeth  time. 
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BY     U  E  V  .     0  I  I.  U  K  U  T     U  A  V  E  N  . 


A   PILGRIMAGE   ON   THE  RHINE. 

NiEDERWALD,   OPPOSITE    BiNGEN,    July   29,    1802. 

MY  first  sketch  was  dated  at  Lodore,  near 
the  end  of  the  English  Lake  district.  This 
is  at  Niederwald,  and  near  the  end  of  the  Rhine 
district.  On  a  high  hill  is  Niederwald.  Though 
its  name  implies  that  it  is  of  a  lower  region,  it 
is  only  so  in  relation  to  the  Oberwald — a  supe- 
rior range  of  upland  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  The  hostelry,  like  that  at  Lodore,  is  in 
the  woods,  and  in  a  more  solitary  place.  No 
house  is  near  it.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
clearing  of  a  few  score  of  acres,  surrounded  by 
thick  forests.  It  is  an  aristocratic  property, 
being  nothing  less  than  the  hunting  seat  of 
Count  Bassenheim.  But  these  German  counts 
are  not  like  their  English  cousins  of  that  rank, 
endowed  with  great  wealth,  and  so  he  finds  it 
more  profitable  to  rent  his  house  for  a  restau- 
rant, especially  as  most  of  the  game  he  could 
kill  here  would  be  no  bigger  than  ants  and 
musketoes.  It  is  nine  o'clock,  the  like  hour  of 
the  night,  but  the  sun  does  not  ride  so  far  in 
these  southern  heavens,  and  it  has  long  been 
dark.  That  has  not  prevented  us  from  taking 
our  supper  on  the  lawn  and  under  the  stars — 
the  pleasant  European  fashion. 

And  now  in  my  wide  and  pleasant  room  I 
am  inclined  to  give  you  an  itinerary  of  my 
wanderings  on  and  along  this  famous  river.  It 
is  far  below  me,  yet  I  have  been  lingering 
along  its  banks  so  many  hours  that  it  seems  to 
be  flowing  as  it  has  been  close  under  my  eyes, 
with  its  fringe  of  mountains,  vines,  villages, 
and  castles.  I  can  not  hope  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  is  so  vividly  impressed  on  my  own 
mind.  It  is  a  long  road  often  from  one's  eyes 
to  his  fingers,  from  his  thoughts  to  his  speech — 
much  longer  from  his  feelings  to  those  of  his 
reader.  And  the  crowd  of  visions  and  thoughts 
which  these  three  days'  experiences  have  laid 
up  in  me  may  have  to  remain  there  like  Ginevra 
in  the  trunk,  with  no  power  of  escape,  and 
doomed  to  ultimate  if  not  speedy  death.  Yet 
they  will  try,  as  she  probably  did,  to  get  out 
from  their  dungeon  where  they  dwell.  If  you 
find  that  they  do  not  succeed,  and  you  see 
nothing  as  you  look  at  this  picture  but  a  vague 
entanglement  of  ideas  and  sights,  blame  the  in- 
strument and  not  the  objects  it  fails  to  set 
before  you,  for  the  Rhine  is  worthy  of  its  fame, 
great  as  that  fame  is,  I  have  walked  along  its 
banks,  sat  and  slept  beside  them,  and  have 
formed    almost    a    German    attachment    for    it. 


Let  me  give  you  the  sober  tale  of  my  pilgrim- 
age, or  the  salient  points  of  it.  It  is  the  best 
way  to  set  before  you  that  of  which  you  have 
read  so  much  and  know  so  little,  I  presume 
this  new  reading  will  not  greatly  increase  the 
old  knowledge. 

The  whole  of  the  Rhine  that  is  scenically  fa- 
mous is  compressed  within  the  short  space  be- 
tween Bonn  and  Bingen,  about  ninety  miles. 
Below  Bonn  its  banks  are  as  tame  as  Long 
Island;  above  Bingen,  no  better  than  the  Hud- 
son above  the  Caatskills.  History  pays  but  lit- 
tle regard  to  scenic  peculiarities,  and  so  the 
upper  and  the  lower  banks  are  equally  abundant 
in  these  stores,  Cologne  and  Holland  below, 
Spires  and  Worms  above,  are  historically  greater 
than  any  place  between.  But  the  combination 
of  nature  with  man  does  not  exist  there,  and 
that  is  what  preeminently  draws  our  feet 
hither. 

We  pass  Bonn — a  pleasant  town  on  the  river's 
edge  of  a  rich,  wide  plain.  It. has  attractions — 
a  university,  the  graves  of  Niebuhr,  Schlegel, 
and  Beethoven — the  birthplace  also  of  this  almost 
solitary  poet  of  music.  Other  composers  merely 
compose;  that  is,  put  together  sounds — he  fills 
them  with  ideas.  But  one  can  not  see  any  more 
than  he  can  study  every  thing  he  wishes.  Bonn, 
too,  being  only  a  level  city,  does  not  come  within 
our  curriculum.  So  we  sweep  past,  our  eyes 
fastened  on  the  mountains  that  grow  on  the 
opposite  bank.  Five  miles  and  we  are  under 
them.  The  boat  stops  and  we  land  at  the  foot 
of  the  "castled  crag  of  Drachenfels."  Half  an 
hour's  slow  climbing,  through  vines,  woods,  and 
rocks,  in  a  sultry  sun,  brings  us  to  its  summit. 
And  there,  for  the  first  time,  the  Rhine  is  be- 
fore us.  One  has  to  get  above  a  landscape  to 
understand  it.  It  is  our  master  when  we  are 
on  its  level — we  are  its  only  when  we  rise 
above  it.  So  here  we  stand.  A  huge  rock  con- 
cludes the  hill  itself,  scarred  by  nature  and  the 
need  of  man ;  for  its  quarries  supplied  the 
stone  for  the  cathedral  of  Cologne :  not  the  first 
time  that  out  of  a  side  has  been  taken  beautiless 
ribs,  which  have  grown  into  wonderful  life  and 
loveliness.  On  this  sharp  front,  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  river,  rises  two  huge  walls — all  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  castle.  Under  their  shade 
we  look  out  over  the  Rhine.  Twenty  miles  to 
the  north  is  Cologne. 

"Sown  in  the  center  of  a  monstrous  plain, 
The  city  glitters  like  a  grain  of  salt." 

A  little  above  is  Bonn,  Around  it  and  before 
us  the  fields  lie  level — cut  into  squares  and 
patches  as  the  Connecticut  meadows  are  from 
Mt.  Holyoke.     In  fact,  Drachenfels  and  Holyoke 
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are  not  unlike  in  hight  and  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  valley  and  the  neighboring  hills. 
Flat  and  carved  valleys  are  to  the  west  and 
north,  as  they  are  there.  The  hills  are  east  and 
south,  as  there;  only  the  valley  is  larger,  and 
directly  before  us  begins  to  roll  somewhat  in 
those  waves  that  heap  up  into  great  crests  fur- 
ther south.  To  the  east  are  only  high  wooded 
hills.  Some  of  these  are  castled  and  venerable. 
On  the  highest — a  beautiful  green  cone,  four 
hundred  feet  above  us — is  an  abandoned  arch- 
bishop's palace,  which  sheltered  Melancthon  in 
the  days  of  his  peril,  and  whose  occupant  be- 
came a  Protestant.  A  girl  stands  near  with  a 
little  paint-pot  and  invites  us  to  make  ourselves 
immortal  on  these  walls.  Two  groschen,  or  five 
cents,  is  cheap  for  fame,  so  for  the  first  time  we 
are  tempted  to  buy  the  favors  of  the  fickle 
mistress.  But  the  boat  was  near,  the  rocks 
well  covered,  and  we  green  at  the  business.  So 
we  failed  in  printing  aught  save  our  initials, 
which,  being  very  common  letters,  will  avail  us 
but  little  with  posterity.  We  wanted  to  get 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  among  these  European  hiero- 
glyphs, but  space  and  time  failed  us.  Ohio  is 
put  up,  however,  in  a  most  legible  spot.  So 
we  are  not  without  representation.  After  ab- 
sorbing our  time  and  groschen  the  girl  said 
very  quietly,  Sie  mussen  laufen — you  must  run. 
And  we  found  she  was  right  in  this  if  not  in 
her  temptations.  So  we  lost  our  pennies  and 
patience,  got  tired,  and  hot,  and  in  a  perspira- 
tion, all  for  a  fame  which  we  failed  to  secure. 
Let  others  take  warning  by  our  misfortunes 
and  failure. 

From  beneath,  and  especially  from  the  south, 
Drachenfels  has  a  very  majestic  appearance.  It 
springs  up  from  the  edge  of  the  river  light,  and 
fierce,  and  strong  as  an  Achilles.  Opposite  to 
it  but  on  a  lower  point  is  a  ruined  arch  over- 
run with  ivy,  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  woody 
precipice.  Close  below  this  is  a  little  island  full 
of  grass  and  trees,  on  which  is  a  large,  three- 
story,  square,  old-fashioned,  white  stone  build- 
ing. Here  begins  the  romance  of  the  Rhine. 
That  ruined  arch  is  part  of  a  castle  built  by 
Roland,  nephew  of  Charlemagne.  The  building 
below  is  a  nunnery.  His  affianced,  hearing 
that  he  was  killed  at  the  wars,  retires  thither. 
He  returns,  is  heart-broken  at  the  tidings, 
and  builds  the  castle  close  above  her  home, 
and  there  lives  and  dies  a  hermit,  watching  the 
spot  he  can  not  enter.  A  thousand  years  have 
not  marred  the  sweetness  of  the  story.  A 
thousand  years,  too,  have  not  swept  away  the 
religious  house  of  refuge.  Charlemagne  and  his 
family  long  since  disappeared.  Roland's  castle 
is  but  a  bit  of  a  wall.     But  the  nunnery  still 


flourishes.  It  was  spared  by  Napoleon  at  the 
intercession  of  Josephine.  The  two  greatest  of 
French  captains — the  only  two  that  made  her 
an  empire  and  extended  her  dominions  beyond 
the  Rhine — almost  come  together  at  this  spot, 
and  love  connects  them  to  it  and  each  other. 
But,  stronger  than  these  armed  warriors,  relig- 
ion survives  and  retains  her  ancient  place  and 
power.  It  is  something  to  look  upon  a  spot 
where  sorrow  has  found  shelter  and  comfort  for 
a  whole  millennium.  Much  as  we  may  acknowl- 
edge its  abuses  and  unfitness  to  our  age,  we 
can  not  but  respect  so  ancient  and  so  perma- 
nent an  institution  of  religion.  The  hills  draw 
near  the  river  on  both  sides.  They  are  of  very 
nearly  a  uniform  hight — seven  to  nine  hundred 
feet — and  slope  up  sometimes  gradually,  some- 
times abruptly.  Their  steep  sides  are  covered 
usually  with  wood  on  the  right  bank  and  vines 
on  the  left  as  we  ascend,  this  probably  having 
the  best  exposure.  A  fine  Gothic  church  is 
perched  on  the  high  jutting  point  three  miles 
below  Drachenfels  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
processions  of  peasants  with  glowing  banners 
are  creeping  up  to  it  from  under  the  cliff. 

The  hills  assume  bolder  forms.  Far  up  on 
our  left  is  a  huge  mass  of  ruins  on  a  very  rag- 
ged promontory,  looking  far  up  and  down  the 
stream.  Authentic  history  plants  its  foot  here, 
for  oddly  enough  these  famous  castles  are  many 
of  them  without  name.  Legends  alone  peo- 
ple their  walls  and  write  their  history.  But 
that  is  the  Hammerstein  castle,  built  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  the  refuge  in  1105  of  the 
Emperor,  Henry  IV,  when  persecuted  by  his  son. 
So  says  the  guide-book.  You  are  not  much 
better  off,  for  who  this  emperor  was,  and  why 
he  was  persecuted,  and  how  Absalom  got  the 
advantage  of  his  father,  I  can  not  tell.  You 
must  look  that  up  in  your  library.  Enough 
that  the  proudest  ruler  of  these  regions  was 
constrained  to  go  up  into  that  high  place  and 
cry,  "  0,  Absalom !  my  son !  my  son !"  The 
Swedes  poured  their  army  around  it,  and  an 
Archbishop  destroyed  it  in  1660.  Ministers 
meddled  in  politics  in  those  days  as  badly  as 
they  do  in  America  now.  He  went  further  and 
became  a  fighting  parson.  No  doubt  he  acted 
for  the  best  interests  of  his  people,  for  this  was 
but  a  robber's  nest  that  rifled  Cologne  of  its 
treasures,  and  deserved  destruction. 

The  grand  and  green  defile  through  which 
the  river  has  been  flowing  here  subsides  on  our 
right  into  a  low  plain  some  ten  miles  long,  at 
whose  lower  or  northern  edge  is  Andernach, 
and  at  its  upper,  Coblentz.  Andernach  is  beau- 
tifully situated  under  the  southern  edge  of  the 
mountains — an  old  Roman  town,  the  camp  of 
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Druaus,  producing  as  one  of  its  chief  articles 
of  export  millstones,  which  it  also  produced  in 
the  days  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  some  of 
which  are  found  in  Roman  ruins  in  England. 
Here  's  a  pedigree  which  makes  even  a  Nor- 
man look  young.  Probably  there  are  families 
there  who  have  pursued  the  noble  vocation  of 
stone-cutting  for  over  two  thousand  years.  The 
king  ought  to  search  them  out  and  give  them 
the  ancient  castle  and  its  demesnes  with  the 
appropriate  title  of  Hammerstein. 

On  these  plains,  between  Andernach  and  Cob- 
lentz,  Caesar  and  Napoleon  are  said  to  have 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  the  same  point,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  same  final 
issue.  So  history  repeats  itself.  Is  it  a  spiral? 
Were  Napoleon's  ends  grander  than  Caesar's? 
In  reality,  no.  Christianity  may  give  them  a 
loftier  issue.  That  alone  can.  Csesar  was  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  "  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord;  make  his  paths 
straight."  Napoleon  was  also  the  minister  of 
divine  justice  sweeping  away  a  false  Church 
and  false  rulers,  with  immense  heaps  of  venera- 
ted rubbish  on  which  they  had  enthroned  them- 
selves, and  under  which  they  had  buried  all 
the  rights  of  man  and  of  God.  You  feel  at 
every  step  the  great  need  there  was  of  him  and 
the  great  work  he  accomplished.  Both  forgot 
who  raised  them,  and  hence  both  were  over- 
thrown. But  their  work  remained,  and  Chris- 
tianity and  liberty  will  yet  as  much  recognize 
the  services  of  the  Revolutionary  army  of  France 
and  its  wonderful  head  as  it  does  the  services 
of  Csesar  and  his  legion. 

It  is  dark  ere  we  reach  Coblentz  and  the 
frowning  walls  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  The  Sabbath 
is  quietly  spent  in  this  cozy,  crowded  spot.  An 
English  chapel  gives  us  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing of  the  wonderful  works  of  God  in  our  own 
tongue  wherein  we  were  born — a  privilege  of 
which  one  feels  the  preciousness  when  his  ears 
have  been  jangled  for  days  by  the  unmeaning 
chatterings  which  make  him  a  ready  believer 
in  the  monkey  paternity  of  our  race,  and  as 
ready  a  believer  in  its  return  among  these 
species  to  its  original  status. 

We  found  we  were  doing  np  the  Rhine  too 
fast.  Steaming  by  was  like  looking  at  a  fast- 
moving  panorama — soon  won,  soon  lost — so  we 
determined  to  make  it  a  real  pilgrimage,  and 
do  it  after  the  ancientest  fashion,  for  as  fingers 
were  made  before  forks  so  feet  were  made 
before  wheels,  whether  on  boats,  or  cars,  or 
wagons.  Voila  les  compagnons  du  voyage — a 
staff,  a  rubber  coat,  rubber  wallet,  with  two  or 
three  necessaries,  a  note-book,  guide-book,  The 
Pilgrims  of  the   Rhine,  Childe  Harold,  a  Con- 


versation Book  m  English  and  German,  and  a 
Bible.  Quite  a  company  of  pilgrim  opposites 
set  out  from  Coblentz  on  a  two  days'  walk  to 
Bingen.  It  had  one  good  quality — no  one  ob- 
truded himself  on  the  other,  yet  all  were  handy 
and  useful  in  their  place.  We  passed  out  of 
the  gates  of  Coblentz  in  the  early  morning 
mists,  sultry  yet  shady.  And  to  pedestrians 
shade  is  the  first  blessing.  There  are  excellent 
roads  close  to  each  side  of  the  Rhine.  We 
leave  on  the  Coblentz,  or  right  side.  Across 
tower  the  walls  of  Ehrenbreitstein  along  the 
sides  and  on  the  summits.  Castles  have  not 
yet  left  the  Rhine,  and  kings  still  fancy  they 
afford  them  protection.  You  can  not  look  upon 
this  without  thinking  of  the  battles  that  have 
raged  around  it.  It  was  a  Roman  camp,  then 
a  fortress  of  successive  powers  in  the  middle 
ages,  vainly  besieged  by  Louis  XIV,  taken  by 
the  Revolutionary  army  in  1799,  when  the 
besieged  were  reduced  to  such  straits  that  a  cat 
was  sold  for  seventy-five  cents  and  horse-flesh 
at  ten  cents  a  pound.  It  may  witness  ere  its 
history  concludes  yet  more  horrible  scenes. 
This  fort  is  not  alone;  another  is  on  a  neigh- 
boring hill,  two  are  opposite  and  above  Cob- 
lentz, and  the  town  itself  is  carefully  inwalled. 
The  bugle  speeds  the  departing  pilgrim,  floating 
its  vales  from  Ehrenbreitstein  across  the  river. 
We  pass  pleasant  gardens,  cafes,  and  saunter- 
ing morning  walkers.  A  little  further  on  and 
Prussian  soldiers  are  busily  engaged  in  building 
bridges  and  erecting  scaling-ladders.  Their  an- 
cestors of  the  barbarian  legions  under  Caesar 
probably  built  them  in  very  near  the  same 
manner  and  the  same  spot.  It  is  a  very  sim- 
ple thing.  A  squad  take  charge  of  boats,  an- 
other of  the  joists  or  beams,  a  third  of  the 
planks.  The  first  bring  the  boats  to  their 
places  in  military  regularity.  The  second,  with 
like  system,  take  up  the  beams  and  place  them 
on  the  boats,  cuts  being  chiseled  in  them  to 
correspond  to  the  edges  of  the  boats.  The 
third  party  lay  the  planks  upon  the  beams, 
and  a  bridge  is  soon  built  strong  enough  for 
horses  and  artillery  to  pass  over. 

Another  sight  a  few  rods  below,  less  agreea- 
ble and  more  European,  met  our  eyes.  A  party 
of  men  and  women  were  transferring  coal  from 
cars  to  a  boat.  The  men  hoe  the  coal  into 
huge  baskets,  and  the  women  cany  it  on  their 
heads  to  the  boat.  One  man  sat  on  the  side 
of  the  boat  fishing.  The  women  looked  very 
tired  and  the  men  very  lazy.  That  is  the  gen- 
eral relation  of  the  sexes  among  the  laboring 
classes  throughout  Europe,  Our  women's  rights 
reformers  would  have  a  grand  field  here;  not 
that   thev   are    altogether  useless   in   America; 
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but  America  is  heaven  to  poor  women  com- 
pared with  Europe.  England  and  Scotland  are 
as  bad  as  Germany  in  this  respect.  No  wonder 
their  beauty  dies  away  so  soon.  It  never  grows. 
A  girl  of  comely  face,  and  form,  and  gait  is 
rare  to  see.  What  is  so  common  in  America  is 
most  uncommon  here.  Luxury  destroys  the 
beauty  of  the  wealthy,  poverty  of  the  poor. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  except  France,  for  her 
mercurial  spirits,  cleanly  habits,  and  tasteful 
nature  prevent  her  hard-worked  and  heavy- 
burdened  girls  from  losing  all  their  attractive- 
ness. But  here  and  in  Britain  their  spirits  can 
not  rally  against  their  fate,  and  they 

"  Become  subdued 
To  what  they  work  in,  like  a  dyer's  hand." 

Two  miles  beyond  the  King  of  Prussia  has 
rebuilt  the  castle  of  Stoltzenfels — an  imperial  seat 
six  hundred  years  ago.  It  hangs  prettily  over 
the  road  and  the  Rhine,  and  a  fine,  shady  road 
winds  up  to  it.  We  ascend  and  are  carried 
over  the  palace.  It  is  not  large  nor  grand. 
Many  houses  in  America  are  more  splendid  in 
size  and  furniture.  His  royal  couch  is  shown 
you,  and  that  in  which  Victoria  slept  on  a  visit 
here  in  the  happy  days  that  are  no  more.  A 
plain,  green  silk  coverlet,  lace  curtains,  and  a 
very  tumbled-up  appearance  of  the  fleecy  down 
that  will  not  down — these  characterize  the  royal 
couch  of  England. 

Descend  and  walk  a  mile  further,  and  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  close  by  the  road-side  is  a 
little  round,  open  affair  of  seven  arches  resting 
on  eight  pillars  with  a  ninth  in  the  center, 
twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  in  hight. 
There  is  nothing  striking  about  it,  yet  it  is  the 
center  of  much  of  the  imperial  history  of  Ger- 
many. There  for  centuries  met  the  seven 
electors  of  different  States  of  the  empire  and 
made  and  unmade  emperors.  Maximilian  ap- 
peared and  took  his  oaths  here  before  them. 
It  is  called  Konig's  Stuhl— "The  King's  Seat." 
Seven  stone  seats  were  originally  here,  but 
they  are  gone.  It  is  hard  to  people  a  spot 
so  intensely  quiet  and  secluded  with  such  im- 
portant memories.  The  electors  and  their  reti- 
nues, the  emperors  and  theirs,  the  throngs  at- 
tendant, the  deliberations  and  passions,  ambi- 
tion, exultations,  depressions — all  of  the  mighti- 
est that  agitate  the  earthly  soul — how  they 
have  gathered  here!  But  electors  and  empe- 
rors long  since  left  the  spot.  Kings  will  soon 
follow. 

A  short  walk  under  the  trees  soon  brings  us 
to  the  ancient  town  of  Rhense.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  novel  to  an  American  than  a  Euro- 
pean   town.      Here    is    one    whose    houses    are 


almost  all  from  three  to  six  hundred  years  old. 
Great  walls  built  of  little  stones,  from  which 
the  mortar  is  gone,  if  it  was  ever  there,  sur- 
round an  inclosure  of  half  a  mile  square.  In- 
side are  huddled  together  old  piles  of  mortar 
and  wood,  tumbling  over  on  each  other,  with 
little  lanes,  cobble-stoned,  creeping  in  among 
them.  A  very  ancient  and  disagreeable  church 
is  in  one  corner.  The  old  village  churches  of 
Catholic  countries  are  usually  very  homely.  In 
a  little  opening  which  might  be  called  a  square 
I  saw  an  old  signboard,  whether  of  an  ancient 
tavern  or  hospital  I  could  n't  tell.  On  its  front 
were  carved  figures,  and  underneath  them, 
"  Vulgus  Amicitium  utilitate  prohat,"  with  the 
date  of  1752.  I  had  met  with  the  motto  before 
in  the  familiar  proverb,  "  A  friend  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed,"  but  I  had  never  seen  it  done 
into  Latin. 

Right   across   the  river   from   this  town   rise 
the  old  towers  of   Marksburg.     It  is  the  best 
preserved    of    any   of   the    ancient    castles.     In 
fact,  it  is   the  only  one  which  keeps   its   first 
estate.     So  I  must  visit  it  by  way  of  the  toll, 
and    should    have    had    to    pay   if   its    original 
owners  and  times  had  been  extant.     The  visit 
was   a  heavier  toll   than   the   few  groschen  his 
servant  could  have  wrested  from  my  purse,  for 
the  hill  was  very  steep  and  the  day  was  very 
hot.     But  the  view  within  and  without  paid  us 
handsomely  for   the  blood  we   had  thus  coined 
into  drachmas.     Within  one  could  easily  repro- 
duce the  old  and  horrid  history  in  all  save  its 
magnificence.     We    learned   from    it   that  these 
nightly  abodes  of  the  middle  ages  were  simply 
rude   masses   of   rough   stone.     The  walls   were 
piles    of    rough    mortared    or    unmortared    bits 
of  stone;    the   steps   within   narrow   and   steep 
ascents  of  loose  fragments  of  slate ;   the  ceilings 
low,  and  the  grand  saloon,  now  made  into  three 
moderate    chambers,    was   originally  only  some 
thirty  feet  by  ten,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  high. 
Yet  this  was  no  unimportant  castle.     Emperors 
had  been  confined  here,  and  it  is  still  used  by 
the  Government  as  a  hospital  for  invalid  soldiers, 
though  it  has  any  thing  but  the  air  of  comfort 
which  such  an  institution  should  possess.     Can- 
non   used    by   Gustavus    Adolphus,    and    some 
taken  from   Napoleon   by  Blucher,  probably  at 
the    time    when    Bonaparte    whipped    him    at 
Quatre  Bras,  look  down  on  the  Rhine  from  its 
port-holes.     It  has  been  used  as  a  State-prison 
till  within  a  short  time,  and  one  of  its  cells  is 
adorned  with   good    sketches   and   affecting   in- 
scriptions  by   the   hand   of    Lieut.    Metternich, 
who   was    banished    to   America   in    1832.     He 
was    probably    of    the    famous    house    of    that 
name,    and    was    as    bold    a   democrat    as    his 
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cousin  was  a  monarchist.  Hence  his  imprison- 
ment and  banishment.  But  the  view  with- 
out is  very  lovely,  not  of  the  Rhine  alone  or 
chiefly,  but  of  the  valleys  behind  the  hills  that 
border  the  river.  See  that  tiny  valley  south 
of  us  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  a  mile  long, 
and  two  miles  high.  A  little  brook  with  a 
wreath  of  little  willows  twists  its  way  through 
the  middle  in  unconscious  imitation  of  the 
windings  of  the  valley  itself.  How  rich  and 
soft  the  grass!  How  solemn  and  paternal  the 
great  green  mountains  that  swell  up  from  it  on 
each  side !  A  like  valley  goes  off  to  the  east, 
but  that  spreads  up  on  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  has  a  mill  in  it,  and  is  marked  off  into 
farm  patches.  It  is  a  grown-up  valley,  indus- 
trious and  human,  though  still  lovely,  as  all 
adult  humanities  ought  to  be  in  their  daily 
service.  This  southern  speck  is  a  baby  valley, 
too  small  for  a  mill,  or  farm,  or  house.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  but  be  beautiful,  and  it  does  that 
duty  well.  This  sight  alone  repays  us  for  our 
walk  hither,  and  is  lost  by  those  who  only 
steam  up  the  Rhine.  A  walk  for  an  hour  on 
the  smooth  road  that  clings  with  even  curve 
close  to  both  mountain  and  river,  and  we  pass 
throu9;h  a  narrow  orchard  and  enter  the  nar- 
row  town  of  Oberspay.  Like  all  these  towns 
its  romance  ceases  the  moment  you  touch  it. 
Narrow,  old,  dirty,  and  poor,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  meanest  row  of  American  shanties  are 
more  comfortable  than  these  residents  of  ancient 
and  romantic,  and,  some  of  them,  imperial  towns. 
Fresh  milk  offsets  an  otherwise  hardly-palata- 
ble dinner.  We  gladly  escape  into  the  open 
heavens  and  familiar  mountains.  Yet  one  thing 
in  this  little  village  touched  us  deeply.  As  I 
was  passing  down  the  street,  filled  with  women 
and  children,  I  saw  a  way-side  pillar  with  its 
usual  recess,  and  in  it  the  image  of  the  Savior 
on  the  cross,  with  this  inscription  beneath:  "0 
Ihr,  alle  die  Ihr  den  Weg  voriibergeht,  gebet 
acht  und  sehet  ob  auch  ein  Schmerz  sei  wie 
mein  Schmerz."  Lamentations  i,  12.  "  O,  all  ye 
who  pass  by,  behold,  and  see  if  ever  sorrow  was 
like  my  sorrow."  The  exceeding  fitness  of  the 
words  made  it  very  affecting.  I  am  no  advo- 
cate for  image  worship,  but  I  believe  Christ  on 
the  cross  could  profitably  hang  in  his  churches. 
And  these  way-side  reminders  of  His  love  are 
neither  wicked  nor  foolish.  The  custom  is  older 
than  Papacy,  and  will,  I  think,  outlive  it. 
Even  the  Mary  has  her  divine  child,  and  He 
may  be  worshiped  even  if  in  this  vague  and 
remote  way.  Though  some  preached  Christ  of 
envy  and  strife,  yet  the  apostle  rejoiced  that  he 
was  preached.  So  will  we  rejoice  that  he  is 
preached  here,  though  in  imperfect  ways.     Our 


fathers  kept  the  cock,  with  which  many  of  these 
church  steeples  are  crowned,  and  rejected  the 
cross.  They  ought  to  have  kept  reversed  their 
action — rejected  the  fowl  and  kept  the  sacred 
emblem.  The  crucified  ought  to  be  always 
before  the  eye  of  the  soul — often  that  of  the 
body. 

After  a  sleep  under  heavy  shade  trees  close 
by  the  banks  we  move  on.  The  town  of  Bop- 
part  appears  on  the  right  bank — an  ancient 
Roman  camp,  founded  by  Drusus — step-son  of 
Augustus — a  little  level  point  at  the  foot  of 
lofty,  far-rolling  hills;  a  most  charming  seat. 
Great  steeples  lift  themselves  toward  heaven, 
and  merry  bells  echo  among  the  hills.  We 
pass  through  a  pleasant,  straggling  village  oppo- 
site Boppart,  whose  inhabitants  are  all  out  for 
a  holiday.  Three  little  cannon  stand  in  the 
road- way,  and  a  bit  of  a  fire  is  sedulously  kept 
up  near  them.  Beyond,  a  procession  is  formed 
of  the  parents,  youth,  and  little  children,  head- 
ed by  a  row  of  girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
years  holding  to  a  chain  of  fresh  oak  leaves. 
Banners  of  crimson  silk  and  of  gold  are  at 
their  head.  They  are  waiting  for  the  priest.  I 
pass  through  their  niidst,  the  center  of  many 
strange  eyes,  and  meet  a  carriage  conveying  its 
sacred  burden.  Instantly  the  little  cannon  shake 
the  hills,  the  bells  ring,  and  the  festivities  begin. 
It  is  some  gala  day,  which  the  priests  have 
substituted  for  the  Sabbath,  as  they  have  them- 
selves for  Christ. 

A  little  below  this  village  and  nearly  oppo- 
site Boppart,  on  a  very  rocky  range,  are  two 
ruined  walls  an  eighth  of  a  mile  apart.  They 
are  subjects  of  a  legend  variously  told.  One 
version  is  that  two  brothers  were  the  several 
proprietors,  and,  contending  for  the  same  lady, 
fell  each  by  the  other's  hand.  The  Pilgrims  of 
the  Rhine  has  a  prettier  and  probably  as  true 
a  version.  But  it  is  not  strange  that  such  piles 
should  have  no  real  history.  They  were  built 
for  rapine,  and  their  name  and  history  have 
often  gone  to  utter  forgetfulness. 

Opposite  to  them  the  mountains  assume  their 
grandest  forms.  Behind  the  shore  cliff  soars 
one  of  those  brown,  treeless,  concave  masses  in 
which  Grasmere  abounds.  South  of  it  tower 
like  lofty  but  greener  peaks,  and  as  you  pass 
along  your  eye  moves  up  into  these  far  depths 
over  a  mountain  valley  of  inexpressible  softness 
and  richness.  To  sit  and  look  up  that  valley — 
not  gorge — to  contrast  it  with  the  top  on  which 
it  spreads  itself  and  the  huge  brown  peak 
below  it,  and  the  palisade  cliffs  just  above  that 
spring  up  perpendicularly  from  the  river — this 
was  worth  vastly  more  than  all  it  had  cost  of 
strencrth  and  time.     Such  scenes  are  not  men- 
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tioned  in  the  Guide-Book,  abundant  in  infor- 
mation as  Murray's  Vademecum  is,  and  if 
they  were  must  be  slowly  seen  to  be  felt  and 
remembered. 

The  shades  gather  on  the  river  as  we  draw 
near  St.  Goar.  Before  us  rises  the  Mouse — a 
mountain  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Treves. 
It  stands  on  a  jutting  peak  looking  northward, 
half-way  down  from  the  grassy  summits,  yet  a 
long,  hard  mile  above  us.  It  is  an  admirable 
ruin,  perfect  in  its  form.  A  great  round  tower 
m  the  rear  and  center,  massive  turrets  and  bat- 
tlements— a  great  square  structure  thus  ap- 
pointed. So  stands  in  its  desolation  one  of 
many  clerical  palaces.  Opposite  rise  the  im- 
mense ruins  of  Rheinfels,  the  greatest  of  the 
castles  of  the  Rhine.  Under  it  is  the  crowded 
hamlet  of  St.  Goar.  We  stop  and  bathe  in  the 
warm,  swift  river,  and  were  well-nigh  borne  off 
by  the  fleet  current.  Had  we  so  willed  we 
could  have  gone  down  to  Coblentz  on  our 
back  much  more  easily  and  briefly  than  we 
had  come  hither  on  our  feet.  The  gray  towers 
of  the  jolly  Church  bachelors,  and  the  far- 
stretching  yellow  walls  of  Rheinfels,  lowered 
upon  us  as  if  they  fain  would  spring  at  us  for 
trespassing  on  their  domain. 

Refreshed  with  our  bath  in  the  real  Rhine 
river,  we  easily  pass  over  the  short  space  that 
separates  us  from  St.  Goarshausen — a  little 
cluster  of  houses  opposite  St.  Goar — find  a 
wide,  clean,  quiet  house,  and  refresh  our  ears 
with  the  most  exquisite  echo  we  ever  heard. 
A  bugle  played  on  our  steps  is  repeated  in  its 
most  airy  and  delicate  modulations  from  the 
recesses  of  the  opposite  shore.  A  whole  bar  is 
played — as,  for  instance,  one  line  of  "America" — 
and  it  comes  back  to  us  as  perfect  as  it  left. 
For  an  hour  the  duet  was  kept  up,  and  never 
could   one  conceive  it  to  be  an  echo. 

Tennyson  must  have  sometime  spent  a  night 
here,  and  from  his  experience  created  his  deli- 
cious Bugle  Song.  Under  the  overhanging  cliffs 
our  first  day's  wanderings  are  "rounded  with 
a  sleep." 

oOOO« 

AMENITY  ALONG  -WITH  DUTY. 


Let  none  imagine  that  the  bare  letter  of 
duty  or  even  the  reputation  of  good  resolu- 
tions will  bear  them  with  "golden  opinions" 
through  a  life  of  action,  despising  those  means 
which,  like  the  farmer's  heavy  rollers,  smoothen 
the  ground  they  are  compelled  to  crush.  Let 
such  persons  neglect  that  amenity,  that  consider- 
ate bearing,  so  essential  in  the  intercourse  of 
life,  and  infallibly  the  return  will  be  found  a 
bitter  harvest  of  aversion. 


FIRST   FLO^WERS. 


BY    DELL    A.    HIGGINS. 


I  THINK  we  seldom  love,  when  years  have  thrown 

Their  shadows  round  our  feet, 
The  little  flowers  that  first  when  spring-time  comes 

Hasten  our  steps  to  greet. 

"We  do  not  watch  to  see  the  grass  grow  green 

Where  cowslips  were  last  year, 
Nor  give  a  smile  when  first  they  're  hlossoming, 

Nor  when  they  fade  a  tear. 

But  sometimes  when  the  south  wind  blows  all  day 

I  go  and  sit,  as  then, 
And  weave  those  bright  spring  thoughts,  anemones. 

Into  a  wreath  again. 

The  sky,  as  years  ago,  bends  nearer  me; 

I  reach  my  hands  to  hold 
To  lip  and  brow  the  purple  violet, 

The  daisy's  cup  of  gold. 

I  read  in  these  best  days,  from  some  sweet  song. 

That  "  flow'rs  are  smiles  of  God," 
And  I  could  kneel  in  heart-felt  reverence 

To  kiss  the  very  sod. 

And  then  I  go,  dropping  my  fading  flow'rs 

To  grasp  ambition's  bay  ; 
The  sky  that  seemed  so  very  near  to  me 

Again  is  far  away. 

Still  the  crushed  violets  have  left  a  breath 

Upon  the  quiet  air, 
And  when  I  'd  place  my  bay  wreath  on  my  brow 

The  violets  are  there. 


THE  PRESENT. 


BY    MKS.E.    C.     HOWAETH. 


Our  past  is  gone  with  all  its  sins  and  sorrows, 

Lament  it  as  we  may. 
Nor  can  we  claim  the  future's  shining  morrows — 

Our  work  is  for  to-day. 

One  single  moment  at  a  time  is  given, 

Mark  how  its  seconds  fade; 
Well,  if  they  bear  a  good  account  to  heaven ; 

Of  these  our  lives  are  made. 

To  dream  of  future  glories  may  be  pleasant, 

Or  rove  through  memory's  bowers, 
But  who  shall  pay  us  for  the  wasted  present? 

And  this  alone  is  ours. 

The  passing  moment  is  our  time  of  trial ; 

How  will  we  dare  to  miss 
The  time  God's  mercy  gives  for  self-denial 

To  win  eternal  bliss? 

0,  sons  of  earth !  let  us  arise  from  slumber 

And  gird  us  for  the  race; 
The  moments  that  are  left  us  who  may  number? 

Now  is  the  time  of  grace. 


« 
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Reason's  whole  being,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 

Lie  in  three  words — health,  peace,  and  competence. 


THE  MASTER  OF  HOLLOW  FARM. 
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THE  MASTER  OP  HOLLOW  FARM. 


BV     MAUTIIA     M.     THOMAS. 


CAN  nothing  alter  your  determination,  Ra- 
chel?" 

"Nothing;  it  will  be  waiting  but  a  few 
months,  and  if  you  love  me  as  you  think  you 
do  you  can  surely  wait  that  little  time,  Mark." 

"  Yes,  I  could  do  it  patiently  if  you  were 
near,  if  I  could  see  you  every  Sunday  as  I  do 
now,  and  talk  to  you  of  the  farm  and  its  im- 
provements when  it  shall  be  ours;  but  you  will 
be  far  away,  not,  perhaps,  thinking  of  the  weari- 
ness of  the  time  to  me." 

"  Mark,"  the  pale  woman  beside  him  put  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  steadily  up  in 
his  face,  "  if  I  did  not  love  you  more  than  my- 
self I  could  not  do  this  thing.  Love  of  you 
has  nerved  me  to  my  duty.  I  say  to  myself, 
'I  will  try  to  be  worthy  of  him,  for  how  few 
would  love  me !  I  will  give  him  proof  that  my 
love  is  no  light  thing,  for  that  which  I  do  for  a 
brother,  tremblingly  counting  the  cost,  would  be 
done  for  him  without  thought  of  cost  at  all.' " 

These  two  persons  stood  at  the  door  of  a  neat 
dwelling  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of  our  large 
cities,  the  woman  in  the  doorway,  the  man  out- 
side leaning  against  the  door-post.  She  was 
rather  pretty  and  decidedly  refined  and  pleas- 
ant looking,  but  a  little  below  the  middle  hight 
and  humpbacked.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  her 
light  hair  was  caught  up  with  a  comb,  the 
ringlets  falling  in  clusters  over  the  back  of  her 
head. 

He  was  a  good-looking  farmer,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  door-post,  with  his  feet  crossed  and 
his  eyes  downcast,  seemingly  regarding  with 
great  interest  a  stick  which  he  whittled  busily 
the  while.  He  was  the  picture  of  health ;  his 
black  hair  was  put  back  from  a  brow  tanned 
by  exposure  to  the  weather,  his  cheeks  were 
full,  his  eyes  bright;  altogether  he  had  the 
physique  she  wanted,  the  strength  of  limb  and 
firmness  of  muscle  gained  by  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  Steadily  he  cut  the  stick  with  his 
broad,  brown  hands,  seeming  thoughtful  and 
moody,  for  he  had  not  looked  up  while  speak- 
ing. 

She  stood  almost  touching  him,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  anxiety  on  her  pale  face.  When  she 
pronounced  his  name  and  put  her  hand  upon 
his  arm  her  lip  quivered  and  her  hand  trembled; 
but  his  brow  cleared,  he  took  the  little  hand  in 
his  and  stroked  it  as  he  would  have  stroked  a 
frightened  bird. 

"Well,  Rachel,  well,  I  shall  say  no  more. 
You  are  doing  what  few  would  do,  and  I  know 
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there  is  no  selfishness  in  your  heart.  I  am  a 
plain  man,  and  do  not  understand  and  feel  such 
things  as  you  do.  I  should  think  it  no  duty 
of  mine  to  go  far  from  my  home  to  work  for  a 
brother  who  had  health  and  strength  to  work 
for  himself  It  is  a  shame  in  John  to  let  you. 
You  leave  those  who  love  you  right  dearly,  and 
God  grant  you  may  never  repent  it!" 

Rachel  said  no  more.  He  felt  her  thanks  in 
the  tear  which  fell  upon  his  hand  and  the 
pressure  of  her  slight  form  against  his  shoulder, 
which  was  to  her  a  bulwark. 

Now,  who  are  these  people  we  have  tried  to 
bring  before  you?  One,  the  woman,  was  a 
daughter  of  a  mechanic,  who  had  but  two  chil- 
dren, and  they  were  twins;  the  other  child,  her 
brother,  greatly  diflfered  from  herself  Their 
father  had  died  some  years  prior  to  this  period, 
after  settling  his  little  property  on  his  wife  and 
humpbacked  daughter,  thereby  giving  them  a 
bare  support  without  labor,  while  to  his  son  he 
left  his  shop  and  business,  which  was  a  good 
one. 

The  mother  died  soon  after  the  father,  and 
the  son  married.  His  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  a  tradesman,  young  and  pretty,  accustomed 
to  wait  upon  her  father's  patrons,  and  knowing 
little  if  any  thing  of  housekeeping. 

John  Morrison  was  not  altogether  weak  in 
character  nor  without  energy,  but  he  wanted 
stability  of  purpose.  He  tired  of  the  business 
to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and,  after 
his  marriage,  was  persuaded  by  his  brothers-in- 
law  to  mortgage  his  house,  shop,  and  tools,  and 
with  the  money  embark  in  a  new  business  with 
them,  of  the  details  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
He  did  so  and  lost  all,  besides  becoming  liable 
for  some  debts  they  were  compelled  to  contract. 
When  the  knowledge  of  this  came  upon  him  he 
was  almost  wild;  ruin  seemed  inevitable.  His 
wife  could  not  aid  him,  and  they  now  had  an 
infant  to  bring  care  and  consolation. 

John  Morrison  was  not  a  character  to  rise 
superior  to  circumstances  like  these.  He  was 
young,  and  had  great  pride  in  being  a  master- 
workman,  in  having  a  shop  of  his  own  and 
hiring  journeymen.  When  his  shop  was  gone 
he  became  a  day-laborer  for  his  bread,  and  this 
wounded  his  pride.  He  was  cross  when  at 
home,  spent  most  of  his  evenings  out,  was 
evidently  in  the  broad  road,  and  neighbors  and 
friends  commented  upon  the  change. 

Rachel,  his  twin  sister,  as  we  have  said,  was 
humpbacked.  Sh^e  had  fallen  from  an  upper 
window  when  a  child  and  been  sadly  injured. 
The  physician  employed  ordered  her  into  the 
country  for  change  of  air,  and  she  was  given 
in  charge  to  her  mother's  sister,  who  lived  on 
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a  farm.  Here  in  time  she  regained  her  health, 
but  remained  always  a  humpback.  Her  uncle 
was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  who  boarded  the 
schoolmaster,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  who  had 
thus  set  out  to  carve  his  own  fortunes  in  the 
West. 

On  the  farm  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Rachel 
lived  many  years,  going  to  school  in  fine  weather 
when  she  felt  well  enough,  for  she  was  long 
regaining  her  strength.  She  was  qniet  and 
often  suffering,  and  the  schoolmaster  took 
much  notice  of  her.  She  was  his  favorite  pupil, 
whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  teach,  and  to  whom 
he  devoted  many  a  long  Winter  evening.  He 
took  particular  pleasure  in  telling  or  reading  to 
her  stories  of  trials  bravely  borne,  of  sufferings 
for  the  sake  of  duty ;  he  pointed  out  paths  in 
life  well  trod  by  the  lowly,  and  when  the  flush 
was  on  Rachel's  cheek,  and  the  tears  in  her  eyes 
and  he  saw  her  heart  burned  with  sympathy, 
and  she  longed  to  act,  then  he  would  gently 
speak  to  her  of  the  trials  which,  through  her 
peculiar  affliction,  awaited  her,  of  the  patience 
and  endurance  she  must  have  as  a  woman  to 
meet  the  little  things  which  daily  and  hourly 
would  come  upon  her,  galling  her  spirit  and 
touching  her  personal  pride. 

Rachel's  improvement  was  rapid.  Cut  off 
from  the  sports  of  childhood,  she  learned  to 
think  while  others  played,  and  became  a  well- 
educated  woman.  It  was  while  living  at  her 
uncle's  that  she  came  to  know  Mark  Thornton, 
the  son  of  a  neighboring  farmer,  who  went  to 
the  same  school.  Often  in  Winter,  when  the 
snow  was  on  the  ground,  and  the  "Little 
Hunch,"  as  the  children  called  her,  unable  to 
walk,  Mark  would  take  turns  with  her  cousins 
to  draw  her  to  school  upon  a  sled  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  Soon  an  attachment  sprang 
up  between  these  two,  commented  upon  and 
laughed  at  by  the  scholars,  but  regarded  with 
a  quiet  smile  by  the  "master,"  who  readily 
Understood  why  the  delicate  girl  was  so  near 
the  heart  of  the  broad,  brawny  boy.  Many  a 
quiet  lesson  did  he  give  the  broad  boy  upon 
independence  and  indifference  to  the  world's 
laugh  when  in  the  right.  Many  were  the  moral 
heroes  he  offered  to  his  contemplation  in  a 
seemingly-careless  but  very  winning  way  on 
their  strolls  homeward.  It  was  a  new  study  to 
him  to  watch  the  development  of  the  character 
of  these  two,  to  look  to  -that  future  of  which 
they  did  not  now  think,  to  strengthen  them  for 
contact  with  life,  teaching  one  self-reliance  and 
depriving  the  other  of  a  too  great  trust  in  self; 
self — that  reed  which  snaps  asunder  when  too 
hardly  borne  upon. 

The  broad,  brawny  boy  grew   to   be   a  man, 


and  the  humpbacked  girl  was  his  plighted  wife; 
envied  by  many  a  country  belle,  who  saw 
Mark  Thornton's  handsome  face  at  the  village 
church,  thought  of  his  good  farm-house  and  his 
fields  of  waving  grain,  his  cows  and  poultry, 
wondered  what  he  wanted  with  a  humpbacked 
wife,  what  he  could  see  in  Rachel  Morrison  to 
make  her  mistress  of  all  these.  In  Rachel 
Morrison's  mind  they  were  as  nothing.  She 
was  now  twenty-three,  and  his  was  the  only 
love  that  had  ever  been  offered  her,  he  the 
only  man  who  had  ever  sought  her.  She  knew 
well,  for  she  had  felt  it,  the  horror  men  have 
of  a  maimed  woman. 

Rachel's  mother  and  father  dying,  and  her 
uncle  selling  his  farm  and  removing  to  one  of 
the  new  territories  to  reside,  she  went  to  town 
to  live  with  her  brother  John,  taking  upon  her- 
self many  of  the  household  duties,  and  would 
willingly  have  become  the  housekeeper;  but 
John's  wife,  knowing  not  how  to  perform  them 
herself,  was  yet  unwilling  to  surrender  the  nec- 
essary authority  to  another.  In  one  year  more 
she  was  to  be  Mark's  wife. 

Farmer  Thornton  had  left  his  farm  to  his 
son  with  the  condition  that  he  was  to  till  it  for 
his  mother  for  five  years,  taking  for  himself  but 
a  subsistence,  she  havmg  the  crops  and  other 
produce.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Mark  being 
twenty-five,  the  farm  was  to  be  his,  and  his 
mother  was  to  retire  to  a  smaller  one  in  the 
neighborhood,  which  was  leased  till  that  period. 
One  year  was  now  wanting  to  the  expiration 
of  the  time,  but  John  Morrison's  troubles  had 
come  upon  him,  and  Rachel,  who  was  devotedly 
attached  to  him,  after  giving  up  her  little  all 
for  the  family  benefit,  resolved  to  do  something 
to  put  John  upright  in  the  world  before  she 
married.  She  thought  it  over  by  day  and  by 
night;  talked  it  over  with  Mark,  who  came 
every  Saturday  evening  to  spend  the  Sabbath 
with  her,  his  only  reply  to  her  wishes  being, 
"What  can  you  do,  Rachel?" 

At  length  one  morning,  as  she  sat  with  the 
newspaper  in  her  lap,  her  eye  accidentally  fell 
upon  an  advertisement  for  a  teacher  to  teach  a 
school  in  one  of  the  new  States;  a  female  would 
be  preferred,  and  the  reference  was  to  a  gentle- 
man she  knew  well,  Mr.  Slidell,  a  wealthy 
mechanic,  who  had  often  employed  her  father. 
Without  speaking  of  her  errand  to  any  one  she 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  took  her  way  to  Mr. 
Slidell's  house.  He  had  just  finished  his  break- 
fast, and  was  ready  to  speak  to  her. 

After  a  cordial  greeting  he  inquired  her  busi- 
ness. She  took  the  paper  from  her  pocket,  and, 
pointing  to  the  advertisement,  told  him  she 
would    like    to    have    that    situation.     He   was 
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Burprised,  and  inquired  hnr  reasons  for  seeking 
employment.  She  frankly  told  him  it  was  to 
aid  her  brother;  that  she  had  ascertained  that 
for  a  certain  sum  her  brother's  shop  and  tools 
could  be  redeemed;  that  he  was  miserable,  and 
his  family  most  unhappy,  and  she  thought  if  he 
had  a  prospect  of  ultimately  regaining  his  posi- 
tion in  the  world  he  would  make  use  of  more 
exertion.  She  was  fearful  if  the  present  state 
of  things  continued  he  would  be  led  astray,  as 
he  had  already  contracted  bad  habits. 

She  also  said  she  believed  her  old  master, 
who  had  now  become  an  eminent  professor, 
would  certify  to  her  capability,  as  he  had  often 
told  her  she  ought  to  be  a  teacher.  Mr.  Slidell 
listened  attentively,  putting  before  her  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  The  school  was 
a  large  one  in  a  small  town ;  she  would  be 
compelled  to  teach  early  and  late,  boys  and 
girls  of  all  ages,  some  of  them  rough  from  the 
woods,  and  then  she  must  take  the  situation 
for  two  years;  they  had  so  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  good  teacher  that  they  gave  a  lib- 
eral salary  only  on  that  condition.  Rachel 
hesitated  at  the  two  years,  but  when  he  added, 
"  If  you  get  the  situation  I  will  advance  the 
money  to  redeem  your  brother's  tools  and  em- 
ploy him  immediately  myself,  but  upon  condi- 
tion that  he  solemnly  promises  to  stick  to  his 
trade  in  future.  He  is  a  good  workman,  and 
the  sooner  he  is  relieved  from  his  present  state 
of  mind  the  better."  Rachel  thanked  him  from 
her  heart,  and  was  irresolute  no  longer. 

Now  came  the  most  difficult  part  of  all — the 
telling  Mark  of  her  determination.  She  faltered 
when  she  thought  of  leaving  him,  of  going 
among  strangers  and  being  subject  to  prying 
eyes.  Here  people  had  become  accustomed  to 
her  deformity,  and  now  the  lessons  of  her  old 
master  came  into  her  mind  and  strengthened 
her.  This  was  one  of  the  duties  that  beautified 
and  made  holy  the  lives  of  the  lowly.  On  one 
side  was  John,  fallen  and  degraded  in  bis  own 
self-estimate,  and  going  step  by  step  on  the 
broad  road  where  there  are  so  many  travelers 
in  a  large  city;  on  the  other  was  John,  free 
from  thralldom,  upright  and  honest  in  the  world 
and  at  the  sacritice  of  what?  only  a  few  months 
of  her  labor.  And  did  she  hesitate?  She 
did,  but  truth,  nature,  duty  triumphed;  it  was 
but  putting  off  for  one  year  the  happiness  of 
Mark's  wife  to  save  John.  Mark  came  as 
usual  on  the  following  Saturday  to  see  her. 
She  told  him  of  her  plan  ;  what  she  had  done. 
At  first  he  laughed,  really  thinking  she  jested, 
but  when  assured  she  was  in  earnest  he  for  the 
first  time  left  her  in  anger. 

Then  came  the  temptations  without  and  the 


struggles  within ;  the  giving  up  one  moment 
and  nerving  herself  to  persevere  the  next;  the 
tears  and  sinkings  of  heart.  But  on  that  Sun- 
day John  looked  more  careless  than  usual  in 
his  dress,  did  not  go  to  church,  and  was  absent 
all  the  afternoon  and  evening.  This  decided 
her;  she  wavered  not  again. 

During  all  this  struggle  she  kept  up  an 
outward  seeming  of  cheerfulness,  although  John's 
wife  noticed  she  was  very  silent.  During  the 
week  Mark  came  into  market,  and,  his  anger 
having  evaporated,  came  to  see  her.  They 
talked  it  over  again.  He  could  not  reconcile  it 
to  himself,  but  when  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm — an  action  she  knew  from  practice  had 
a  soothing  influence,  like  a  charmed  whisper  on 
a  horse — and  reminded  him  that  since  he  had 
been  nineteen,  now  five  years,  she  had  waited 
for  him,  and  would  wait  much  longer  if  neces- 
sary, and  asked  if  he  could  not  wait  for  her  for 
one  year,  he  felt  rebuked  for  his  selfishness, 
and  had  nothing  to  reply. 

The  one  said  softly  as  if  ashamed  of  the 
words,  "Do  you  think  they  will  want  a  hump- 
backed schoolmistress,  Rachel?" 

And  she  replied,  "I  hope  so."  He  mentally 
hoped  not. 

Now,  this  evening,  after  hearing  all  she  had 
to  say,  after  calling  upon  her  affection  for  him 
to  keep  her,  taking  advantage  of  this  affection, 
to  wound  her  as  she  was  incapable  of  wound- 
ing him,  he  reluctantly  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
promised  to  oppose  no  more. 

Several  weeks  have  passed.  The  recommend- 
ation from  her  former  master  made  the  trus- 
tees anxious  to  secure  the  humpbacked  school- 
mistress. John's  shop  and  tools  have  been  re- 
deemed, and  after  some  natural  reluctance  to 
accept  such  a  sacrifice  from  a  sister,  the  promise 
exacted  by  Mr.  Slidell  made,  and  he  is  again 
afloat  in  the  world,  a  master-workman,  em- 
ployed to  fulfill  contracts  for  that  gentleman. 

With  a  heavy  heart  but  a  high  purpose 
Rachel  has  departed,  and  now  we  find  her  in 
the  midst  of  her  school  on  a  dull  Autumn  day. 
It  is  a  large,  rough  log  building,  and  she  is 
surrounded  by  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  It  is 
an  arduous  undertaking,  but  Rachel  has  determ- 
ined not  to  think  «f  that.  When  she  first 
made  her  appearance  there  was  great  rejoicing 
among  the  overgrown  boys,  who  planned  rare 
sport  with  the  humpbacked  teacher.  But  she 
had  established  her  rule,  and  the  humpbacked 
teacher  is  looked  upon  with  as  much  veneration 
and  obeyed  with  more  alacrity  than  any  of  her 
predecessors. 

A  weary  time  had  Rachel  from  nine  o'clock 
till  twelve,  from  one  till  four  m  the  short  Win- 
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ter  days,  then  to  walk  to  the  house  where  she 
boarded  in  all  weathers,  rain,  snow,  or  sleet, 
her  only  stimulus  and  consolation  being  letters 
from  home,  telling  of  John's  prosperity  and 
the  yearnings  of  a  heart  nearer  than  John's. 

The  Winter  passed.  Spring  came  and  Win- 
ter again;  still  was  she  cheered  by  her  home 
letters.  John  was  a  different  man ;  the  world 
was  going  well  with  him,  "and  this  is  all 
through  you,  Rachel,"  Mark  wrote.  Rachel 
tried  to  be  contented  in  her  exile,  but  looked 
forward  with  a  longing  hope  to  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  upon  which  she  had  entered,  for 
Mark's  obligation  to  his  mother  was  out,  and 
he  wrote  her  that  he  had  taken  possession 
of  his  farm  in  bachelor  discomfort  waiting  her 
release. 

One,  three,  six  months  passed;  there  wanted 
but  three  now  to  complete  the  two  years  for 
which  she  had  entered  into  bonds.  But  a 
change  was  visible  in  Mark's  letters.  Rachel 
at  first  tried  to  persuade  herself  they  were  as 
usual.  Her  anxiety,  she  thought,  as  the  time 
drew  near,  made  her  fault-finding  and  exacting. 
Once  or  twice  the  regular  mail  brought  her 
none  from  him,  and  now  it  was  not  to  be  dis- 
guised, they  were  less  tender  and  aifectionate 
than  formerly.  Yet  she  made  all  sort  of  ex- 
cuses for  him  in  her  heart,  and  wrote  as  usual; 
At  length  there  came  a  letter  from  her  sister- 
in-law  full  of  family  detail;  how  happy  John 
was,  how  the  baby  grew,  and  the  gossip  of  the 
town.  Just  in  conclusion  she  said,  "  Mark 
Thornton  seldom  comes  to  see  us  now.  He 
goes  to  Coverdale  to  church,  and  people  say  he 
is  paying  attention  to  Martha  Lamb." 

No  wonder  Rachel  Morrison's  scholars,  when 
they  went  home  that  day,  told  their  parents 
their  teacher  must  be  ill — she  was  so  pale  and 
silent  and  seemed  more  humped  than  ever. 
She  was  stunned,  almost  paralyzed,  for  she  could 
not  realize  what  she  yet  felt  sure  was  true, 
that  Mark  had  forgotten  her. 

Martha  Lamb  was  the  belle  of  the  country- 
side, a  rosy-cheeked,  beautiful  girl,  and  he  no 
longer  went  to  the  church  where  he  had  volun- 
tarily promised  her  always  to  go  for  her  sake, 
and  where  she  every  Sabbath  morning  imagined 
him  to  be.  She  felt  he  was  lost  to  her;  the 
aim  of  her  being  was  gone,  she  was  prostrate. 
Anxiously  she  waited  for  his  next  letter.  It 
was  tardy,  but  it  came.  There  was  no  allusion 
to  church,  but  accounts  of  quiltings  and  merry- 
makings at  Coverdale,  with  no  word  of  her 
return.  She  did. not  notice  these  things  in  her 
answer;  she  could  not,  she  clung  to  hope. 

It  came  at  last:  a  letter  in  which,  with 
many  excuses  and  professions  of  loving  her  as 


a  sister,  he  told  his  love  for  Martha  Lamb,  and 
asked  to  be  released  from  his  engagement  to 
herself.  In  a  few  words  she  gave  him  his  free- 
dom, calling  God's  blessing  on  him  and  his  new 
connection. 

Mark  held  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  knew 
he  had  blasted  the  life  of  one  of  God's  creatures. 
He  read  the  words  over,  and  wished  Rachel 
had  not  written  so  kindly.  There  was  heavy 
pain  at  his  heart  that  evening  as  he  trod  the 
path  to  the  old  school-house  to  attend  the  sing- 
ing class;  but  he  met  Martha  Lamb  looking  so 
fresh  and  beautiful  that  the  pain  vanished,  and 
Rachel's  letter  was  forgotten. 

Mark  Thornton  had  believed  two  years  before 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  forget  Rachel 
Morrison.  Imperceptibly  the  change  had  com^ 
over  him.  He  was  courted  by  the  farmers' 
daughters  far  and  near;  felt  himself  of  conse- 
quence; liked  it,  and  entered  into  their  merry- 
makings with  spirit.  His  mother  liked  Rachel, 
but  was  not  pleased  with  the  idea  that  her 
only  child,  handsome  and  rich,  should  marry  a 
humpback.  So  she  had  company  at  her  house, 
invited  the  young  and  gay.  Rachel  was  not 
there  to  guard  the  heart  she  had  won,  and  so 
by  degrees  she  lost  it.  Flattered  and  caressed, 
vanity  and  pride  held  sway  in  Mark  Thorn- 
ton's heart.  He  desired  to  make  a  show,  to 
have  a  wife  who  would  be  admired,  and  Rachel's 
broken  image  was  displaced  to  make  way  for 
Martha  Lamb,  who  was  nothing  loth  to  become 
the  wife  of  handsome  Mark  Thornton  and  mis- 
tress of  Hollow  Farm. 

He  married;  she  dragged  on  a  joyless  and 
almost  hopeless  existence,  but  for  one  comforter, 
God  alone,  and  the  sympathy  of  one  distant 
friend,  her  old  schoolmaster,  to  whom  in  her 
correspondence  she  confided  all.  One  hand  she 
must  have  to  help  raise  the  weight  which  was 
crushing  her.  And  through  his  teaching  she 
looked  up.  He  tried  to  raise  and  exalt  her 
nature;  he  showed  her  the  perfume  which 
would  exhale  from  the  crushing  of  this  passion- 
flower.    He  sympathized — directed. 

Not  yet  though,  not  steadily  yet  could  Rachel 
tread  the  path  he  pointed.  Her  way  was  sharp 
and  thorny,  and  the  weak  eye  would  follow  the 
weaker  heart  in  tracing  its  windings.  Rachel 
knew  and  felt  that  the  hopes  and  cares  of  a 
wife  would  never  be  hers,  for  did  she  learn  to 
look  upon  Mark  as  nothing  to  her;  yet  who 
would  love  a  humpbacked  woman?  The  fount- 
ains of  her  affections  must  henceforth  be  sealed. 
She  had  heard  his  love  for  her  commented 
upon,  and  persons  almost  in  her  very  presence 
had  wondered  "  what  Mark  Thornton  saw  in 
her."     0,    how   crushed    she   wns^how    fallen! 
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The  former  cheerful  schoolmistress  was  now  the 
dull,  languid  woman  who  vainly  tried  for  the 
sake  of  her  duty  to  rouse  herself.  Her  time 
was  out — the  two  years,  which  in  their  passage 
had  so  changed  her  life.  The  trustees  were  as 
willing  to  part  with  her  as  she  was  willing  to 
go,  for  she  was  altered — nerveless,  joyless. 

Again  she  is  an  inmate  of  her  brother's 
dwelling.  She  hears  every  particular  of  Mark's 
wedding  commented  upon  by  her  sister-in-law 
with  a  minuteness  common  to  inferior  minds. 
She  hears  reiterated,  "  How  shamefully  he  has 
treated  her!"  till  the  worn  subject  is  dropped 
through  very  weariness.  She  never  sees  him ; 
he  no  longer  comes  to  John's  house. 

One,  two,  four  years  pass.  She  is  beginning 
to  be  her  former  self.  Time  has  taken  the 
sting  from  this  great  grief  The  seed  planted, 
watered,  and  nurtured  by  the  good  schoolmaster 
is  bringing  forth  fruit.  She  is  ennobled  in  her 
nature,  exalted  by  this  trial.  Yet  at  times  a 
yearning  to  see  him  comes  over  her,  and  she 
does  not  hear  his  name  without  a  womanly 
weakness  of  heart.  She  devotes  herself  to  her 
brother's  children. 

One  evening  a  neighbor  came  in  with  her 
work.  She  said  while  talking  to  Eachel,  "  I 
heard  in  market  this  morning  that  Mark  Thorn- 
ton's wife  was  dying." 

Rachel  prayed  earnestly  that  night.  She 
prayed  for  Mark,  for  his  wife,  for  herself  more 
than  all,  for  she  felt  old  memories  thronging  to 
her.  The  yearning  was  at  her  heart;  hope 
floated  in  the  distance;  but  the  temptation 
passed,  and  she  was  enabled  next  day  when 
told  of  Mrs.  Thornton's  death  to  grieve  truly 
for  Mark's  stricken  heart. 

She  thought  of  him  often  now.  He  with 
his  two  motherless  babes  occupied  her  mmd 
constantly.  Six  years  had  passed  since  sho 
had  seen  him,  and  she  longed  to  see  him  again, 
although  firmly  and  with  indignation  she  re- 
pelled the  coarse  jokes  of  her  sister-in-law  as 
to  "  the  chance  she  stood  now." 

Weeks  and  months  rolled  on;  she  neither  saw 
nor  heard  any  thing  of  him.  Thus  eighteen 
months  had  passed  since  his  wife's  death.  She 
was  alone  rocking  the  baby's  cradle  and  softly 
singing;  her  brother  and  his  wife  were  out, 
and  the  other  children  in  bed.  There  was  a 
tap  at  the  door;  she  opened  it,  and  a  man 
stepped  in  without  speaking.  She  keld  the 
candle  to  his  face  and  exclaimed, 

"  Mark !" 

"It  is  I,  Rachel." 

She  walked  to  the  table  and  put  the  candle 
aown  and  seated  herself,  but  trembled  so  she 
could   neither   speak   nor   sew,  for  mechanically 


she  had  taken  up  her  work.  He  stood  beside 
her  looking  down  on  her. 

"Y^'ou  have  not  forgotten  me,  Rachel?" 

"No,  Mark." 

"Have  you  forgiven  me?" 

"  Yes,  Mark,  long  since." 

She  looked  up  at  him.  He  was  older,  sad- 
der, more  subdued.  She  missed  the  old  blithe 
expression  of  his  face.  Her  heart  yearned  to 
him,  and  she  stood  up  by  his  side. 

"  I  have  never  forgiven  myself,  Rachel.  I 
have  never  been  so  happy  as  in  those  school 
times  and  after  when  I  came  to  see  you  here. 
Martha  was  a  good  wife,  but  she  was  not  to 
me  what  you  were,  Rachel.  0,  why  did  you 
ever  go  away?" 

Rachel's  tears  were  falling  fast  as  she  leaned 
upon  the  chair.  He  laid  his  hand  ujjon  her 
shoulder. 

"Rachel,  do  you  really  forgive  me?  I  feel 
you  hardly  should." 

"  Y'es,  Mark,  freely,  freely.  I  think  of  you 
kindly  always." 

"  Will  you  forget  all  that  has  passed  in  the 
last  seven  years,  and  put  yourself  where  you 
were  when  we  last  met?" 

She  could  not  answer.  All  the  suppressed 
tenderness  of  years,  all  the  yearnings  of  her 
heart  for  love — for  his  love — the  voice  of  which 
she  might  not  hear  again,  rushed  up  and  over- 
powered her.     She  could  only  sob. 

"Rachel,  I  have  two  children,  two  blessed, 
beautiful  children;  for  their  sakes  love  me  again. 
I  am  more  worthy  of  you  now,  base  as  I  may 
have  been,  than  in  my  first  youth.  For  their 
sakes  will  you  not  put  your  hand  once  more 
upon  my  arm  and  call  me  'Mark?'" 

She  took  his  arm  and  clung  to  him  trem- 
blingly, but  spoke  not.  Tears  left  no  way  for 
words. 

Then  in  that  room  Mark  Thornton  thanked 
God  audibly  that  he  had  given  him  again  the 
heart  of  his  humpbacked  love. 


MODESTY. 

You  little  know,  says  Baxter,  what  you  have 
done  when  you  have  first  broke  the  bonds  of 
modesty;  you  have  set  open  the  door  of  your 
fancy  to  the  devil,  so  that  he  can  almost  at  his 
pleasure  ever  after  represent  the  same  .sinful 
pleasure  to  you  anew;  he  hath  now  access  to 
your  fancy  to  stir  up  lustful  thoughts  and 
desires,  so  that  when  you  should  think  of  your 
calling,  or  of  your  God,  or  of  your  soul,  your 
thoughts  will  be  worse  than  swinish  upon  the 
filth  that  is  not  fit  to  be  named.  If  the  devil 
here  get  in  a  foot  he  will  not  easily  be  got  out. 
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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


BY    A    COLLKGIAN. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH  was  one  of  the  remark- 
able men  who  have  graced  the  sphere  of  liter- 
ature.    He  embraced  in  the  wide  compass  of  his 
genius    every   variety    of   topic.      Unlike    most 
writers,  who  confine  themselves  to  some  partic- 
ular subject,  his  versatile  mind  took  in  all,  and 
was  equally  at  home  in  each.     We  admire  the 
mind  which  is  capable  of  dealing  with  the  sub- 
tilties   of   metaphysics,   or   of   drinking   copious 
draughts  from  nature's  well,  or  of  putting  the 
drapery  of  life  over  the  dead  images  of  history, 
or  of  idealizing  in  the  fanciful  imaginations  and 
sentimentalities   of   poetry;    but   how    shall   we 
express  our  admiration  for  the  one  which  com- 
bines all  these  within  its  own  scope?     View  him 
in  whatever  light  we  will,  whether  as  novelist, 
essayist,    historian,    or    poet,    Goldsmith    shines 
forth   in   his  attractive   beauty  and   versatility. 
There  is  in  all   his  writings  a  certain   individ- 
uality which  can  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which 
renders   them   easy  to  be  recognized.     He  was 
eminently  a  man  of  feeling,  as  the  fervor  of  his 
writings  testifies.     He  appeals  more  directly  to 
the  heart  than  to  the  understanding,  though  it 
can  not  be  said  that  where  reasoning  was  re- 
quired,  he   was   ever  wanting   to   the  occasion. 
In  his  conversations  with  Dr.  Johnson  are  many 
instances  of  the  quick  perception  and  nice  dis- 
tinctions of  his  mind,  and  not  unfrequently  was 
the   great   "King    of  Literature"   himself  van- 
quished by  his  modest  and  unassuming  friend. 
Boswell,  in  his  attempts  to  ridicule  Goldsmith, 
and  depreciate  his  merits,  has  placed  matters  in 
a  light  as  unfavorable  to  the  poet  as  possible; 
but   it  requires  no   deep  penetration   to  pierce 
through   the   thin  film  with  which  he  has   en- 
deavored to  obscure  the  bright  genius  of  Gold- 
smith.    Living   in   the   golden   age    of   Enghsh 
literature,    with    Johnson,    Burke,    Hume,    and 
Gibbon  as  cotemporaries.  Goldsmith  had  to  share 
with  others  the  laurels  to  which  his  genius  en- 
titled him.     Yet  amid  this  galaxy  of  talent,  he 
failed  not  to  attain  and  to  preserve  a  high  and 
enviable    position.      He    was   undoubtedly,    his 
whole  character  considered,  the  first  man  of  his 
time,  if  we  except  Johnson,  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment  of  whose   literary   majesty   all  acquiesce, 
nor  has  he  been  excelled  by  any  writer  of  later 
days.     Yet  he  was  even  Johnson's  superior  in 
some  respects.     Johnson  was  a  perfect  compen- 
dium of  knowledge,  and  a  profound  rhetorician, 
but   he  had   a  style  not  always  pleasing,  "big 
and  burly,"  like  his  body;  whereas,  Goldsmith, 
with  accustomed  equanimity,  flows  ever  on,  the 


very  prototype  of  elegance  and  grace.  His  sen- 
tences, fraught  with  rich  melody,  glide  harmoni- 
ously into  each  other,  and  every  thing  which 
falls  from  his  pen  is  so  chaste  and  pure,  that  we 
may  justly  call  him  the  prince  of  refinement. 
But  properly  to  appreciate  his  claims  to  our 
attention,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  look  at 
some  of  his  writings. 

Let  us  first  view  him  in  the  capacity  of  nov- 
elist. The  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  is  a  work 
alone  sufiicient  to  crown  the  author  with  im- 
mortal fame.  This  book  has  been  more  uni- 
versally read  and  admired  than  any  novel  in 
our  language.  In  it  Goldsmith  has  thrown  his 
powers  of  imagination,  and  of  analyzing  the 
human  heart.  The  passions  are  entirely  at  his 
control,  and  he  depicts  their  workings  with 
wonderful  accuracy.  He  has  woven  into  this 
work,  with  great  tact,  the  solemn  and  the  hu- 
morous, the  simple  and  the  grand.  While  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  Vicar  excite  our 
laughter,  yet  when  we  behold  him,  in  the  midst 
of  misfortunes  falling  thick  upon  him,  bearing 
up  with  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation,  ut- 
tering no  word  of  complaint,  the  sympathetic 
chord  of  our  hearts  is  struck,  and  they  respond 
as  if  acted  on  by  magic  power.  He  holds  us 
spell-bound  to  such  an  extent  that  we  lose  our 
own  identity  in  our  pity,  as  we  accompany  the  old 
Vicar  with  thoughts  of  sympathetic  sadness  over 
his  rough  and  thorny  path.  This  character  is 
one  of  unequaled  interest  and  beauty.  With 
the  other  characters  he  has  been  full  as  well 
successful  in  portraying  the  dilTerent  passions, 
and  has  exhibited  the  happy  faculty  of  mingling 
ridicule  with  good  sound  sense  and  excellent 
advice.  The  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield "  is  a  book 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  and,  as  has  been 
observed,  it  "must  always  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  oflerings  which 
the  genius  of  fiction  ever  presented  at  the  shrine 
of  virtue." 

His  historical  writings  embrace  the  histories 
of  Greece,  Rome,  and  England,  and  are  couched 
in  such  elegant  language,  as  to  make  them 
doubly  interesting  to  us. 

In  the  character  of  dramatist,  he  has  not 
failed  to  elicit  our  highest  praise.  With  a  keen 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  with  his  native 
humor  and  vivacity,  he  has  greatly  enlivened 
the  world  of  comedy,  and  added  largely  to  our 
means  of  enjoyment.  Turn  to  his  "Good-Na- 
tured  Man,"  and  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  of 
which  latter  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  "  knew  of  no 
comedy,  for  many  years,  that  had  answered  so 
much  the  great  end  of  comedy — making  an  au- 
dience merry" — a  glowing  tribute,  surely,  from 
a  competent  judge.     Indeed,  to  those  who  have 
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read  the  play,  the  mere  mention  of  "Tony 
Lumpkins"  is  sufficient  to  provoke  a  smile  upon 
the  most  sober  countenance. 

Viewed  as  an  essayist,  he  still  preserves  his 
charming  characteristics.  His  "Inquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning"  is  a 
masterpiece  of  literature,  and  in  his  "  Citizen 
of  the  World  "  we  have  a  perfect  treasure-house 
of  fine  and  lofty  sentiments  and  beautiful  im- 
agery. His  "History  of  Animated  Nature" 
fascinates  us  with  its  descriptions  so  beautiful, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  truthful.  In  Goldsmith 
nature  had  an  admirer  no  less  warm  and  ardent 
than  he  was  eloquent  and  powerful. 

But  in  no  department  of  the  world  of  letters 
does  his  versatile  genius  shed  such  luster  over 
his  works  as  in  poetry.  In  this  field  of  labor 
we  have  the  crowning  gems  of  all  his  efforts.  A 
true  and  enthusiastic  lover  of  rustic  life  and 
manners,  his  happiest  productions  are  confined 
to  that  subject,  on  which  his  mind  so  loved  to 
dwell.  His  "Traveler"  and  "Deserted  Village" 
are  among  the  most  famous  poems  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  are  familiar  to  all.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  them  there  is  a  tenderness  and  pathos 
so  graphically  expressed,  that  phrases  and  lines 
occur  to  us  with  the  same  readiness  as  from  pe- 
rusing Shakspeare.  The  plan  of  the  "Traveler" 
is  simple,  being  but  a  narrative  of  the  poet's  own 
wanderings.  So  also  is  that  of  the  "Deserted 
Village,"  Auburn  being  his  native  j)lace,  and  the 
village  preacher  his  honored  father.  The  sketches 
of  scenery  in  the  "Traveler"  are  unequaled  by 
those  of  any  other  work.  What  can  we  con- 
ceive of  more  delicate  and  expressive  than  the 
description  of  Italy,  beginning, 

"Far  to  the  right,  where  Appenines  a,scend, 
Bright  as  the  Summer,  Italy  extends; 
Its  uplands  sloping,  deck  the  mountain  side. 
Woods  over  woods,  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  moldering  tops  between. 
With  memorable  grandeur  mark  the  scene." 

He  next  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  effeminacy,  resulting  from  their  lazy 
and  luxurious  mode  of  life,  and  contrasts  their 
present  condition — these  "splendid  wrecks  of 
former  pride" — with  their  ancient  prosperity 
and  fame.  Let  us  follow  him  now  from  this 
scene  to  rugged,  mountainous  Switzerland,  and 
her  hardy  peasants, 

"  My  soul  turns  from  them ;  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford. 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword ; 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  Winter,  ling'ring,  chills  the  lap  of  May; 


No  zf'phyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest." 

Again,  how  vividly  he  portrays  to  the  mind 
the  careless  grace  and  sportive  ease  of  French 
life! 

"To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain. 
Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe  beside  the  murmuring  Loire; 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew. 
And,  freshened  from  the  wave,  the  zephyr  flew; 
And  haply  though  my  harsh  touch  faltering  still. 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour." 

It  is  with  such  descriptions  as  these  that  the  "  Trav- 
eler" abounds.  Did  our  space  permit,  we  might 
quote  largely  from  the  "Deserted  Village."  The 
great  difficulty  would  be,  however,  to  know  not 
what  we  should  select,  but  what  we  should 
omit,  for  the  whole  piece  is  but  one  continuous 
strain  of  melody.  To  my  mind,  nothing  in  the 
whole  realm  of  poetry  can  rival  the  simplicity 
and  elegant  diction  of  these  two  poems,  and 
nothing  much  short  of  inspiration  could  touch 
deeply  the  tender  chords  of  the  heart. 

The  writings  of  Goldsmith  have  so  endeared 
him  to  us,  that  we  can  but  manifest  a  deep 
feeling  of  interest  in  his  life  and  every  thing 
that  pertains  to  him.  The  shadowy  gloom 
which  overcast  his  whole  life,  tends  but  to  in- 
crease our  interest.  We  blush  for  shame,  when 
we  think  of  the  long  and  cruel  neglect  of  the 
world  to  recognize  the  man  in  the  poet.  He 
was  but  human,  and  had  his  failings,  as  all  mor- 
tals have.  The  world  abounds  in  philanthropic 
maxims,  but  is  very  guarded  in  its  application 
of  them.  There  is  no  greater  popular  fallacy 
than  that  which  ascribes  to  education  and  ge- 
nius the  boon  of  the  world's  honest  homage.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  not  deserving  of 
it,  for  all  mankind  readily  admit  that  they  are. 
There  is  a  vast  diflerence  between  theory  and 
practice,  however,  and  before  us  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  fact.  Education  may  be  king, 
but  Gold  wields  the  scepter.  After  all,  it  may 
be  better  so,  for  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  ad- 
versity to  call  forth  the  dormant  energies.  In 
the  case  of  our  poet,  we  see  this  verified.  His 
finest  works  were  written  as  the  only  means  of 
escape  from  his  embarrassments.  The  "Vicar 
of  Wakefield"  he  scratched  off  in  a  very  short 
time,  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  his  room,  his 
landlady  holding  hira  for  his  rent,  which  he  was 
quite  unable  to  pay.  For  us,  it  is  better  that 
he  was   situated   as  he  was,  for  otherwise-  the 
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world  would  never  have  enjoyed  his  embellish- 
ments of  literature,  nor  would  ever  the  name 
of  Goldsmith,  now  destined  to  live  as  long  as 
the  language  itself  in  which  he  wrote,  have 
overstepped  the  narrow  pale  of  his  own  existence. 
His  loss  was  our  gain. 

We  can  not  say  of  him,  in  speaking  of  his 
life,  as  is  customary  in  such  cases,  that  while 
quite  a  youth  he  evinced  remarkable  talents, 
and  gave  early  promise  of  future  greatness. 
On  the  contrary,  while  at  college,  he  was  very 
indolent,  and  made  no  display  of  uncommon 
talent,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
never  would  have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  for 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  he  wrote  for  amusement.  His  very 
bread  was  bought  by  his  mental  labor.  Born 
in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  he  was  obliged  to 
depend  wholly  on  his  own  exertions.  In  vain 
he  tried  his  skill  in  various  pursuits,  and  always 
with  the  same  bad  success,  till  driven  by  want 
to  the  pen  as  a  last  resort;  he  then  began  to 
fulfill  his  destiny. 

In  his  private  character  we  find  many  noble 
traits,  which  stand  out  boldly  in  contrast  with 
the  cold,  unfeeling  world.  He  was  frank  and 
unassuming,  and  of  an  extremely-affable  dispo- 
sition. Unselfish  and  generous  to  the  very  last 
degree,  he  was  ever  ready  to  share  his  last 
penny  with  those  in  distress.  Knowing  from 
bitter  experience  the  pangs  of  poverty,  he  was 
quick  to  rush  to  its  relief.  His  sympathies  were 
aroused  at  the  mere  recital  of  tales  of  suffering. 
He  was  kind  and  affectionate,  and  one  of  his 
purest  gems  is  the  beautiful  tribute  paid  to  his 
brother  in  the  "Traveler,"  where  he  says, 

"Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  heart  untraveled  fondly  turns  to  thee; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain." 

After  a  life  of  care  and  trouble,  in  which  he 
was  goaded  on  to  despondency,  and  almost  to 
despair,  by  the  relentless  fury.  Debt,  he  died  in 
1774,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  The  hand  of 
charity  dug  his  grave,  and  poor  Goldsmith  found 
there  what  he  had  found  no  where  else,  a  char- 
itable concealment  from  the  ills  of  life. 


Theee  is  only  one  circumstance  in  which  the 
upright  man  will  imitate  the  hypocrite;  I  mean 
in  his  attempts  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion 
of  his  fellow-men.  But  here  the  similarity 
must  cease,  for  their  respective  motives  are 
wider  than  the  poles  asunder;  the  former  will 
attempt  this  to  increase  his  power  of  doing 
good,  the  latter  to  augment  his  means  of  doing 
harm. — Chiton. 


THE  ARTIST'S  DREAM. 


BY    JOSEPHINE     POLLARD. 


For  three  years  I  had  been  a  daguerrean 
artist  in  the  village  of  N.,  and  during  that 
time  I  had  been  as  happy  as  a  man  can  be 
whose  desires  are  moderate,  and  whose  wheels 
of  life  run  smoothly.  I  had  a  pleasant  home, 
and  a  mother  and  sister  whose  loving  care 
would  have  made  a  desert  habitable.  Besides 
this,  my  reputation  had  gone  abroad,  and  every 
family  in  the  place  and  for  miles  around  could 
boast  of  a  collection  of  likenesses,  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  of  which  I  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

This  sort  of  agency,  however,  began  to  be 
distasteful  to  me;  the  sun  was  the  true  artist  in 
that  line  of  business,  and  I  could  take  but  little 
credit  to  myself.  Genius  began  to  assert  herself, 
and  try  her  wings  preparatory  to  a  higher  flight. 
I  felt  there  was  that  within  me  to  which  I 
must  give  voice  and  expression.  My  portfolio 
was  filled  with  sketches  which  had  elicited 
praise  from  strangers  as  well  as  friends.  I  had 
never  attempted  much  in  oil-coloring,  although 
my  taste  lay  in  that  line,  and  want  of  leisure 
had  been  the  chief  impediment.  It  was  a  lazy 
day  in  August,  and  the  long  afternoon  had 
brought  me  no  customers  but  flies,  and  the  sun 
had  no  power  to  transfix  them  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  was  more  tolerable  in  than  out  of 
doors,  so  making  myself  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible, and  having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  fell  to 
dreaming.  Raphael,  Guido,  Titian,  and  those 
of  ancient  and  modern  days,  whose  works  had 
been  my  admiration,  wrapped  in  tinted  shrouds, 
glided  before  me,  and  seemed  to  beckon  me  to 
join  the  throng. 

I  yielded  to  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  and  was 
borne  through  halls  whose  very  walls  and  pave- 
ments seemed  instinct  with  life.  The  sun  shone 
warmly  through  variegated  frames  that  scat- 
ter hues  as  bright  and  gay  as  plumes  from  Eden 
birds.  The  place  was  odorous  with  spicy  breezes ; 
and  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  I  had 
glimpses  of  a  sky  whose  depths  of  blue  made 
all  else  pale  by  contrast. 

Far  up  toward  the  dome,  my  glance,  directed 
by  a  winged  being,  fell  upon  a  vacant  niche, 
and  as  I  looked,  a  hand  was  writing  my  name 
in  golden  letters  bound  with  crimson.  Riveted 
to  the  spot,  I  could  not  take  my  gaze  from  the 
astounding  revelation,  for  so  I  fancied  it  to  be. 
Presently  a  ladder  descended  at  my  feet,  and 
eagerly  I  prepared  to  mount  it.  Every  round 
was  studded  with  sharp  nails  that  penetrated 
my  flesh,  causing  the  blood  to  flow ;  yet  still  I 
experienced  no  pain.     I  had  ascended  a  consid- 
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erable  bight,  when  turning  to  look  at  the 
niches  whose  occupants  I  had  outdistanced, 
gratified  pride  made  me  giddy.  The  strain  of 
my  feet  weakened  the  round  of  the  ladder,  and 
I  was  precipitated  to  the  pavement.  The  shock, 
and  a  sudden  rush  of  cold  air  roused  me  com- 
pletely, and  I  awoke  to  find  Mattie  standing 
over  me  in  the  very  act  of  administering  a  good 
shaking. 

"  Supper  's  ready,  and  we  've  been  waiting 
for  you  this  hour." 

It  was  my  sister's  voice,  surely.  The  camera 
stared  at  me  like  a  Gorgon  on  stilts,  and  my 
beautiful  vision  faded  out,  and  left  me  with 
ambition  still  unsatisfied,  in  a  room  of  very 
small  dimensions,  and  no  prospects  ahead. 

It  was  easy  to  say,  "  wait,  wait,"  but  it  was 
a  difficult  thing  to  restrain  my  youthful  ardor, 
and  with  no  definite  arrangements  made,  no 
plan  on  which  to  work,  I  w-as  determined  to  do 
something,  and  that  quickly.  I  thought  this 
over  while  I  was  preparing  to  accompany  Mattie 
home,  and  on  my  way  there,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  I  was  working  out 
my  problem. 

After  a  night  of  wakeful  restlessness,  tor- 
mented with  a  desire  to  see  over  the  wall  that 
hedged  me  in  so  completely,  daylight  dawned 
on  the  natural  world,  and  threw  a  ray  across  my 
obstructed  vision.  Eureka!  Ambition  pointed 
to  Rome.  That  was  the  way  up  the  ladder;  there 
the  germ  would  develop  into  the  perfect  flower. 
I  felt  invisible  cords  drawing  me  thither.  I 
saw  pale  hands  beckoning  me  to  the  haunts  of 
Genius. 

IMy  mind  was  made  up,  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  my  design,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  prac- 
ticing the  most  rigid  economy.  There  were 
difficulties  in  the  way,  but  I  was  determined  to 
surmount  them  all.  Mother  and  Mattie  agreed 
to  help  me  in  every  way,  and,  to  show  their 
willingness,  even  went  so  far  as  to  take  in  plain 
sewing,  so  that  there  should  be  as  little  de- 
mand as  possible  on  my  purse.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  out  of  sheer  good-will  that  the  vil- 
lagers took  duplicates  of  their  likenesses,  and 
even  commissioned  me  to  daguerreotype  the 
scenery  of  the  place.  Photographs  were  as  yet 
unknown.  I  think  they  would  have  brought 
their  horses  and  cattle  to  my  room,  if  it  had 
been  at  all  practicable.  As  it  was,  I  succeeded 
admirably,  and  my  spirits  rose  accordingly,  as 
mother's  and  Mattie's  became  depressed. 

The  pictures  I  drew  for  them  to  admire  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  effect,  for  ever  in  tlie 
foreground  was  the  dear  son  and  brother,  who 
was  so  willing  and  so  anxious  to  leave  them. 
They  had  not  the  heart  to  repress  my  inclina- 


tions, or  to  lay  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  my  advancement  in  life.  Ambition  was  all 
to  me,  and  I  was  all  to  them.  Months  of  cease- 
less activity  passed,  and  I  was  ready  to  take 
my  departure;  and  men,  women,  and  children 
came  to  take  me  by  the  hand  and  bid  me  "good 
speed."  They  were  proud  of  me  then,  they 
should  be  more  proud  of  me  when  I  returned; 
and  amid  tears  and  blessings,  with  a  hope  in 
my  heart  that  would  not  be  discouraged,  I 
started  fame-ward. 

Need  I  describe  my  sensations  on  arriving  at 
the  Mecca  of  my  pilgrimage?  It  would  be  im- 
possible. Such  a  variety  of  emotions  assailed 
me  I  was  hardly  conscious  of  my  own  identity. 
I  w^alked  in  dreams.  Every  thing  possessed 
some  attraction  for  me,  even  the  "lazzaroni," 
who  besieged  my  window  nightly,  and  drove 
sleep  from  my  pillow,  seemed  necessary  adjuncts 
to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  I  was  an  en- 
thusiast. My  deity  was  Art,  and  at  her  shrine 
I  worshiped  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  young 
devotee. 

But  there  were  necessities  that  required  some- 
thing solid  to  work  upon ;  whose  demands  were 
not  to  be  denied,  and  they  operated  against  my 
indulging  in  the  "  dolce  far  niente,"  of  languor- 
loving  Italy. 

So  to  work  I  went  with  a  will;  and  realized, 
by  the  sale  of  my  cabinet  pictures,  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present. 

My  designs  were  bold  in  style,  original  in 
conception,  and  connoisseurs  and  brother-artists 
gave  me  much  encouragement,  and  urged  me  to 
still  greater  efforts.  At  first  there  was  a  tug- 
ging at  my  heart-strings,  and  at  irregular,  but 
oft-recurring  intervals,  the  spirit-voices  of  mother, 
sister,  home,  were  near  me,  and  haunted  me 
with  their  almost  irresistible  pleadings.  Ruth- 
lessly casting  aside  these  chains  that  bound  me, 
I  took  to  lotus-eating,  and  became  a  selfish  pil- 
grim, with  the  staff,  Art,  in  my  hand,  and  the 
goal.  Fame,  in  the  distance. 

At  last  the  inspiration  came  that  was  to  lead 
me  up  the  golden  ladder,  and  already  my  dream 
seemed  more  than  half  realized.  It  absorbed 
me  completely;  I  took  no  interest  in  any  thing 
outside  of  my  studio,  no  thought  or  feeling  be- 
yond my  canvas. 

Slowly,  0,  so  slowly,  the  delicate  tints  out- 
lined the  picture,  and  every  touch  sent  a  thrill 
through  my  frame,  and  made  me  feel  that  this 
should  be  my  master-piece. 

How  hard  I  worked  that  Winter!  I  grew 
thin,  wild-eyed,  and  anxious;  but  I  was  buoyed 
up  by  an  indomitable  will,  and  a  determmation 
to  resist  every   impediment  in  the  way  of  my 
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progress.  I  made  a  martyr  of  myself,  and  never 
knew  it.  Day  in  and  day  out,  with  the  least 
possible  relaxation  of  body  or  mind,  I  spent 
myself  a  prodigal  to  the  last. 

It  stood  on  my  easel  completed,  and  yet  how 
I  hated  to  leave  it !  I  fairly  loved  the  insen- 
sate thing  that  had  been  my  close  companion  for 
so  many  months.  It  seemed  instinct  with  life, 
and  I  hung  round  it  and  caressed  it  with  all  the 
fondness  of  a  parent  for  his  offspring. 

It  was  full  of  beauty  to  me,  but  I  was  a 
partial  judge.  The  world  must  be  the  umpire, 
and  I — had  I  patience  to  await  the  world's  de- 
cision? As  soon  as  it  was  noised  about  that 
the  picture  at  which  I  had  worked  so  as- 
siduously was  really  finished  my  studio  was 
turned  into  a  reception-room  and  visited  by 
high  and  low,  I  noted  its  effect  upon  all;  I 
watched  the  start  of  surprise,  the  appreciating 
glance,  the  critical  scrutiny;  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  many,  and  felt  satisfied  with 
the  result, 

I  said  I  was  a  lotus-eater.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  my  picture  the  chord  which  had  but 
responded  to  the  touch  of  the  artist  vibrated 
anew  to  the  home-melody  that  surged  wildly 
through  my  being.  It  was  the  "  Rans  aux 
Vaches "  to  me,  and  every  hour  added  to  the 
intense  longing  to  be  once  more  at  home. 

You  know  the  feeling;  how  impossible  it  is 
to  be  patient,  how  every  trifle  hinders,  and 
how  far  your  heart  outruns  your  footsteps.  I 
had  decided  to  exhibit  my  chef-d'oeuvo^e  in  the 
"Academy  of  Design"  the  ensuing  season. 
Already  I  anticipated  the  meeting  with  mother 
and  Mattie.  I  had  altered  so  they  would  never 
know  me,  and  I  pictured  to  myself  the  raptur- 
ous joy  with  which  they  would  greet  me,  and 
the  pride  they  would  feel  in  my  acquired  hon- 
ors. 

We  landed  at  the  pier,  and  it  seemed  an  age 
before  I  could  secure  my  baggage  and  attend 
to  the  safe  transportation  of  my  treasure.  The 
cars  lagged  fearfully ;  the  engine  fairly  crawled 
along  the  iron  way.  Above  all  the  din  that 
accompanied  us  I  could  hear  my  heart  beating 
as  if  it  said,  "  Too  late,  too  late,"  and  it  seemed 
to  madden  me.  I  reached  my  native  village 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  sweet  June  day.  I 
sought  my  home.  A  terrible  apprehension 
seized  me  as  I  touched  the  latch  of  the  gate. 
The  presence  of  an  invisible  something  seemed 
to  hold  me  where  I  stood. 

Roses  clambered  up  the  cottage  wall,  and 
their  fragrance,  though  sweet,  sickened  me. 
There  was  the  heliotrope  I  gave  to  Mattie,  the 
mignonnette,  mother's  favorite,  the  velvet-leaved 
pansies,  but  all  so   choked   up   and   overgrown 


with  weeds  that  had  I  not  been  familiar  with 
the  spot  I  could  never  have  discerned  them. 
Desolation  was  written  all  over  my  once  happy 
home. 

Probably  mother  and  Mattie  had  removed  to 
a  smaller  house.  I  inquired  at  the  next  neigh- 
bor's, and  was  stared  at  as  though  I  had  come 
with  a  writ  of  "habeas  corpus"  which  was  in- 
stantly to  be  put  in  execution. 

Finally  an  old  man  came  forward,  whom  I 
remembered  well  as  having  been  one  of  my 
patrons  some  years  previous,  and  with  much 
circumlocution  and  hesitation  of  manner  he 
directed  me  to  a  certain  part  of  the  village. 

Thither  I  went,  and  being  obliged  to  pass 
the  graveyard  I  halted  to  look  at  the  spot 
where  my  father  was  buried  ten  years  before. 
What  was  that?  A  phantasm  of  a  brain  sur- 
charged with  intense  emotions?  A  dread  real- 
ity? It  can  not  be!  I  jerked  open  the  wicket 
gate,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  and  eyes  suf- 
fused with  tears,  spelled  out  the  inscription 
on  the  glittering  tombstone — "  Mary,  wife  of 
Jonas ." 

I  clasped  the  sod  that  covered  all  that  was 
mortal  of  my  mother  and  sobbed  out  my  agony, 
longing  all  the  while — 0,  how  intensely  ! — for 
her  faithful  breast  to  lean  upon. 

While  I  was  recovering  from  my  paroxysm 
into  which  my  grief  had  thrown  me,  I  heard 
footsteps  advancing,  and  ere  I  could  calm  my- 
self to  any  thing  like  composure  I  felt  that 
some  one  stood  beside  me.  I  arose,  half  angry 
at  the  intrusion  on  my  private  sorrow,  and 
stood  face  to  face  with  Mattie. 

I  knew  her,  though  she  had  changed  some- 
what, and  I  held  her  in  my  arms  and  thanked 
God  he  had  left  me  something  to  live  for.  She 
had  come  with  flowers  for  our  mother's  grave, 
and  she  drew  from  me  with  a  laugh  and  began 
arranging  a  wreath. 

"Arthur  is  coming  home,  you  know,"  she 
murmured;  "he  loves  flowers,  and  so  does 
mother.  We  will  be  real  happy  when  brother 
Arthur  comes.  She  went  away  and  left  me  to 
watch  and  wait.  It  's  very  tiresome.  Every 
Summer  the  birds  and  flowers  tell  me  he  's 
coming.     They  are  pretty  cheats." 

Heaven  defend  me !  My  darling  sister  in- 
sane! This  was  worse  than  death.  No  use 
telling  her  her  brother  had  returned;  the  un- 
conscious look  in  her  eye  forbade  that.  I 
prayed  that  the  ground  might  open  and  in- 
gulf us  both  and  so  finish  the  drama  of  our 
lives.     But  it  could  not  be. 

I  found  the  family  with  whom  Mattie  made 
her  home,  and  learned  from  them  what  she 
and  my  mother  had  endured  through  my  neg- 
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lect — trials  which  physically  and  mentally  had 
done  their  work. 

I  am  famous.  But  love  is  better  than  fame. 
I  have  won  the  affection  of  my  sister,  over 
whose  weakened  brain  there  comes  a  dim  con- 
sciousness of  the  relation  I  bear  to  her.  I  find 
my  happiness  in  making  others  happy. 

When  I  stand  before  my  picture  and  drink 
in  the  praise  that  comes  to  the  author  through 
it,  and  realize  the  accomplishment  of  my  de- 
sires, over  the  canvas  the  panorama  of  my 
life  seems  passing,  and  when  I  think  what  I 
have  paid  for  the  bubble  I  feel  it  is  not  worth 
the  price. 

oOOOo 

CLOUDED    STARS. 

BY     I,  I  0  N  K  L    CLIFTON. 


THE  CALL  OF  FREEDOM. 


BY     W  M  .     If .     COOK,     M  . 


The  daylight  was  fading  softly, 

And  I  shut  up  my  book  with  a  sigh, 
To  wait  for  the  lamps  of  evening 

To  brighten  tlie  twiliglit  sky; 
And  one  after  one  they  spangled 

The  beautiful  arch  above, 
And  answered  my  gaze  as  softly 

As  the  eyes  of  the  friends  I  love. 
But  soon  o'er  the  blue  sky's  bosom 

A  shadowy  cloud  was  drawn, 
And  the  stars  that  had  beamed  so  brightly 

"Were  all  from  their  places  gone; 
Yet  I  knew  they  were  calmly  shining 

Where  the  sky  is  forever  clear. 
And  I  knew  that  by  patient  waiting 

I  should  see  them  at  length  appear. 
Then  softly,  0,  very  softly, 

A  delicate  breeze  swept  by, 
And  brushed  with  its  airy  pinions 

The  clouds  from  the  azure  sky; 
And  there  in  their  tranquil  beauty. 

Like  pearls  in  a  crystal  rill. 
The  beautiful  stars  of  heaven 

Were  beaming  above  me  still. 

0,  thus  from  affection's  circle 

The  jewels  of  love  depart; 
Thus  falleth  the  cloud  of  darkness 

And  gloom  on  the  mourning  heart, 
But  when  from  our  tearful  faces 

The  shadows  of  earth  shall  fall. 
When  we  put  on  our  robes  immortal, 

Then,  then  shall  we  see  them  all. 


FAME. 


Who  that  surveys  this  span  of  earth  we  press, 

Tliis  speck  of  life  in  time's  great  wilderness. 

This  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  boundless  seas, 

The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities, 

Would  sully  the  bright  spot  or  leave  it  bare 

When  he  might  build  him  a  proud  temple  there, 

A  name  that  long  shall  hallow  all  its  space, 

And  be  each  purer  soul's  high  resting-place? — Moore. 


For  the  country  of  our  sires, 

Bought  by  their  best  blood — 
For  our  altars  and  our  fires, 

Where  our  mothers  stood. 

Leave  the  anvil  and  the  plow. 
Seize  your  choicest  armor  now; 
Haste  from  hill-side  and  from  valley, 

Come  from  mountain  and  from  plain. 
Bound  our  glorious  banner  rally, 

And  its  cause  maintain. 

CHORUS. 

'T  is  the  voice  of  freedom  that  is  pleading; 

Haste  to  the  rescue  of  her  fame : 
Now  our  peace  and  liberty  lie  bleeding 

Onward  to  crush  their  foes  in  shame 

In  corruption  dark  and  foul 

Treason  wove  her  snare; 
Truth  unknown  within  her  soul. 
Naught  but  evil  there. 

Fatt'ning  on  the  slave-chain's  clank. 
Breeding  crimes  and  horrors  rank; 
Theft  and  rapine  her  vocation, 

Murder-stains  upon  her  hand, 
Spreading  war  and  desolation 
Through  our  beauteous  land. 
'T  is  the  voice  of  freedom,  etc. 

O'er  her  noble  children  dead 

See  our  country  mourns; 
Deep  in  sorrow  bows  her  head, 
While  to  us  she  turns. 

Calling  us  to  deal  the  blow 
That  shall  lay  the  tyrant  low ; 
Pleading  wi'.h  each  son  and  daughter 

To  undo  the  traitor's  chain. 
Pleading  that  we  end  this  slaughter — 
Shall  she  plead  in  vain? 

'T  is  the  voice  of  freedom,  etc. 

By  the  name  of  heaven's  truth. 

By  the  sacred  dome. 
By  the  partners  of  our  youth, 
By  the  love  of  home. 

Like  our  sires  who  freedom  won, 
AVe  will  gird  our  armor  on: 
Rally  round  our  country's  glory. 
And  her  holy  cause  maintain  ; 
Strike  the  monster  treason  gory. 
Break  its  cursed  chain. 
'T  is  the  voice  of  freedom,  etc. 

Come,  ye  farmers  bold  and  strong. 

Come,  ye  workmen  brave. 
Come,  ye  freemen  old  and  young, 
Liberty  to  save; 

Heart  with  heart  and  hand  in  hand 
Let  us  here  together  stand. 
Purity  our  souls  possessing, 

Battling  for  the  good  and  right; 
Heaven  will  add  its  choicest  blessing 
To  the  freeman's  might. 

'T  is  the  voice  of  freedom,  etc. 
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BY    11 .     A  .     WEST,     F.  S  Q  , 


NUMBER  X. 

WIFEHOOD. 

MY  DEAR  ,  I  have  somewhat  delayed 
this  letter  in  order  that  its  counsels  may 
be  fresh  in  your  mind  when  you  enter  upon 
the  new  and  inexpressibly-important  relation 
of  WIFE.  I  need  not  say  that  your  approach- 
ing marriage  occupies  much  of  my  thoughts 
and  occasions  me  no  little  solicitude.  I  know 
well  that  he  to  whose  care  I  shall  surrender 
you  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  trust,  and 
that  both  love  and  duty  will  prompt  him  to 
fulfill  the  solemn  vows  that  in  marriage  he  will 
take  upon  him.  Yet  it  is  no  light  or  easy 
thing  to  step  down  permanently  into  the  second 
place  in  your  affections  and  allegiance,  and  to 
transfer  to  another's  keeping  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  a  cherished  and  beloved  child. 
But  I  bow  to  what  I  believe  to  be  in  the  order 
of  God's  providence  and  for  your  happiness; 
and,  although  it  costs  me  a  pang,  I  will  say  to 
you  that  next  to  God  your  first  allegiance  and 
the  first  place  in  your  affections  will  be  due  to 
your  husband.  You  may  not  cease  to  "  honor 
your  father  and  your  mother,"  for  the  divine 
Lawgiver  has  made'  that  duty  to  be  of  perpet- 
ual obligation.  Bat  your  duties  as  a  daughter 
will  be  subordinate  to  your  duties  as  a  wife, 
for  this  also  is  divinely  ordained,  and  I  should 

be  doing  a  wrong  to  Mr.  and  an  injury  to 

yourself  were  I  to  teach  you  any  other  doc- 
trine. You  may,  therefore,  start  in  married  life 
with  the  knowledge  that  your  parents,  while 
loving  you  not  a  whit  less  tenderly  than  here- 
tofore, fully  recognize  and  concur  in  your 
changed  relation  toward  them,  and  desire,  for 
the  sake  of  your  own  happiness,  that  your  first 
care  shall  be  to  please  him  to  whom,  "  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,"  you  are  to  be  joined  till 
death  severs  the  bond  of  your  unity. 

You   have   too    much   good    sense   to    expect 
"unmingled    bliss"    even    in    your   union    with 

Mr.  ,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  cast  a  shade 

over  the  future  by  any  prolonged  moralizing 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  human  happiness.  In- 
deed, I  believe  that  you  will  be  truly  happy 
in  your  new  relation  and  sphere.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not"  be.  Some  trials  of 
your  mutual  affection,  some  occasions  on  which 
there  must  be  reciprocal  forbearance  if  you 
would  preserve  the  even  flow  of  the  stream 
of  your  wedded  happiness,  you  must  expect. 
Whenever  such  occasion  arises  let  it  be  your 
first  care,  so  far  as  in  you   lies,  to   have  the 


disturbing  cause  totally  removed.  No  conces- 
sion can  be  too  great,  no  submission  too  com- 
plete that  dispels  the  shadow  that  falls  upon 
your  married  life  and  thrusts  itself  between 
you  and  your  husband. 

Especially  do  I  urge  upon  you,  my  dear , 

to  begin  aright  in  your  new  sphere  of  happiness 
and  duty.  A  good  beginning  rarely  fails  to 
make  a  good  ending.  From  the  hour  that  you 
become  Mr.  's  wife  step  into  the  full  dig- 
nity and  responsibility  of  wifehood.  Hence- 
forth you  have  done  with  all  the  lighter  habits 
and  tastes  of  the  unmarried  woman,  and  have 
become  your  husband's  companion  and  help- 
mate in  the  serious  work  of  life.  It  is  well  for 
you  that  your  excellent  mother's  teaching  and 
example  have  familiarized  you  with  domestic 
affairs,  for  undeniably  your  husband's  happiness 
and  comfort,  and  yours  by  consequence,  will 
depend  largely  upon  your  disposition  and  abil- 
ity to  wisely  rule  and  manage  your  household. 
Your  house  will  be  a  happy  home  in  propor- 
tion as  you  infuse  order  and  harmony  through- 
out its  various  departments.  Thus  will  you 
secure  the  confidence  of  your  husband  and  the 
respect  of  all.  I  need  not  here  define  your 
religious  obligations  to  your  household.  On 
that  subject  you  have  had  line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 

you  and    Mr.  have  well  determined   that 

from  the  moment  you  jointly  enter  your  new 
domicile  it  shall  be  sanctified  unto  God.  My 
counsels  now  have  reference  exclusively  to  your 
approaching  conjugal  relations,  and  I  want  you 
to  be  well  convinced  that  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance that  5^ou  promptly  make  your  influence  and 
authority  felt  in  your  household,  and  from  the 
first  establish  order  and  regularity  in  every  de- 
partment. To  do  this  at  once  will  save  you 
many  annoyances,  and  make  the  duty  easy 
through  all  future  time.  You  are  to  do  this  as 
much  for  your  husband's  comfort  as  for  your 
own  love  of  order.  Therefore,  let  there  be  with 
all  your  system  no  frost-work  of  needless  pre- 
ciseness  cast  over  your  husband's  home.  Few 
things  are  more  repulsive  to  a  man  of  generous 
nature,  warm  affections,  and  domestic  tastes. 
When  your  husband  seeks  his  home  after  toiling 
all  day  for  yoi(,r  comfort,  he  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  his  comfort  shall  in  turn  be  consulted. 
While  his  love  for  you  will  make  him  careful 
not  to  weaken  your  authority  or  needlessly 
derange  your  household  plans,  you  must  not 
seek  to  bind  him  too  strictly  by  such  "rules 
and  regulations "  as  you  may  see  fit  to  estab- 
lish. Home  should  ever  be  to  him  a  place  of 
relaxation  and  enjoyment,  otherwise  he  will  at 
least  be  under  temptation   to  seek  them  else- 
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where.  He  will  expect,  and  has  a  right,  to  be, 
to  some  extent,  off  duly  when  he  returns  undor 
his  own  roof.  It  is  your  province  to  see  that 
he  realizes  these  expectations  by  having  his 
home  always  ready  lor  his  glad  and  welcome 
reception.  This  is  your  equivalent  for  his  in- 
dustry and  toil  in  providing  you  with  all  need- 
ful comforts.  Some  one  has  truly  said  that  a 
husband  owes  his  wife  no  duty  that  does  not 
involve  a  duty  from  her — a  truth  that  I  would 
not  have  you  forget,  as  the  manner  of  some 
wives  is.  If  a  wife  would  have  her  husband 
love  his  home  beyond  all  other  places  she  must 
make  it  attractive  to  him.  And  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  with  her  vantage-ground  a 
wife  can  not  outstrip  all  rivals  in  this  respect. 
Competitors  for  your  husband's  society  you  will 
have,  but  you  will  have  the  start  of  them,  and 
if  you  will  can  outvie  them.  Your  husband 
will  love  you  as  he  loves  none  other.  A  smile 
from  you,  a  kiss  of  welcome,  a  word  of  cheer, 
the  smallest  attention  that  you  pay  him  will  be 
infinitely  more  potent  than  all  outside  attrac- 
tions. In  sober  truth  these  will  have  little  or 
no  influence  over  him  till  you  have  first  in 
some  degree  alienated  him  by  the  coldness  or 
indifference  of  your  reception  or  repelled  him 
by  the  discomforts  of  his  home. 

But  not  only  should  you  study,  my  dear  ^ , 

to    make    home    pleasant    and    attractive,    but 
yourself,  in   person   and   in   mind,   agreeable   to 
your  husband.     You   have   in   this   matter  had 
an   excellent   example  which    you    can   not   too 
closely  copy.     I  know  of  no  more  common  mis- 
take, and  I  had  almost  said  no  error  so  fatal 
to  conjugal  happiness  into  which  young  wives 
fall  than  that  of  becoming  careless  about  dress 
and  personal  attractions  generally  because  "only 
their    husbands"    are    expected    to    see    them. 
They  wrong    their   husbands,    and   they   wrong 
themselves    even    more.     Avoid    this    error    as 
you  value  your   husband's   unabated   love  and 
your  own  happiness.     There  can  be  no  man  on 
earth  to  whom  you  ought  to  desire  to  look  so 
attractive  and  charming  as  your  husband.     And 
you   must   bear   in   mind    that   if   it    is   "only 
your  husband"  who  thus  sees  you  in  dishabille, 
in  all  probability  his  wife  is  the  only  lady  whom 
he  sees  thus  slovenly  in  her  person  and  attire; 
for  just   as   you   would   then   avoid  being  seen 
by   a   visitor,    so   will    other   ladies   not   permit 
themselves  to  be  seen  by  your  husband  in  like 
untidiness.     As   you   would    dress — I    mean    of 
course   with    equal    care    and    neatness — to    sit 
down   to   your   first  breakfast   as   a  wife,  or  to 
receive    your    husband    on    his    first    evening's 
return  home  from  his  day's  business,  so  dress  at 
all  future  times.     Thus  will  you  respect  your- 


self, honor  your  husband,  and  retain  his  admi- 
ration beyond  all  other  women,  which  ought  to 
be  your  ambition,  and  will  be  an  unfailing 
source  of  domestic  happiness.  And  while  pre- 
serving carefully  the  graces  of  person  be  care- 
ful to  add  to  the  graces  of  mind.  Y''our  hus- 
band, by  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  his  in- 
tercommunion with  men  and  things,  will  in- 
evitably, almost  without  eflbrt  on  his  part,  be 
constantly  adding  to  his  stores  of  general  infor- 
mation. On  the  other  hand,  your  domestic  pur- 
suits and  comparative  seclusion  will  be  unfavor- 
able to  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge.  But 
you  will  have  no  little  time  for  reading  and 
mental  improvement.  Improve  your  opportu- 
nities conscientiously.  Retain  all  the  knowl- 
edge you  have  acquired  and  systematically  add 
to  your  stores.  Do  not  think  that  because  you 
are  established  in  life  and  have  matter-of-fact 
household  and  wifely  duties  to  perform,  that 
therefore  you  may  neglect  mental  improvement 
and  allow  the  field  of  your  mind  to  run  waste, 
Y^ou  are  to  be  your  husband's  companion  in  an 
intellectual  sense  as  well  as  in  others,  and  this 
you  can  not  be  unless  you  keep  pace  with  him 
in  mental  improvement,  though  you  gather  flow- 
ers from  different  fields.  Be  prepared  to  recip- 
rocate the  pleasure  you  will  derive  from  the 
information  he  will  impart  by  enriching  him 
from  your  own  stores  of  thought  and  sentiment. 
If  you  perseveringly  aim  at  this  your  husband 
will  never  have  to  seek  intellectual  companion- 
ship elsewhere,  and  thus  you  will  place  another 
golden  chain  upon  his  affections.  Perhaps  I 
may  judge  too  favorably  of  my  sex,  but  I  verily 
believe  that  no  intelligent  and  affectionate  wife, 
sincerely  solicitous  and  careful  to  hold  a  legiti- 
mate sway  over  her  husband,  need  have  to 
complain  that  she  has  labored  in  vain. 

Many  other  counsels  occur  to  me,  but  I  would 
not  burden  you  with  advice  at  such  a  time. 
Much  must  be  left,  and  I  can  cheerfully  leave 
it,  to  your  own  good  sense,  to  your  healthy  per- 
ception of  duty,  and  to  the  promptings  of  love. 
Briefly,  let  love  between  you  be  without  dissim- 
ulation. Be  scrupulously  honest  with  your  hus- 
band in  every  thing.  Have  no  confidences  that 
he  can  not  share,  no  concealments  from  him 
Avhatever.  Be  kindly  affectionate  toward  him. 
Sometimes  the  cares,  the  perplexities,  the  unde- 
finable  unpleasantnesses  of  business  may  send 
him  home  with  heavy  brow  and  possibly  with 
rufl[ied  temper.  Never  let  the  cloud  be  reflected 
on  your  own  face.  With  unostentatious  affection 
wait  awhile  till  the  sweet  influences  of  love 
and  home  have  had  their  gentle  sway,  and  then 
3"our  welcome  sympathy  will  come  in  to  soothe 
the  chafed  spirit  and  dispel  the  cloud.     God  \A^b'=^ 
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you,   my  dear  child!    and  if — whicli   I   can   not 
doubt — you  prove  as  loving  and  dutiful  a  wife 
as  you   have   been  a  daughter,  blessed  will  he 
be  who  takes  you  to  his  bosom  and  his  home. 
Your  affectionate  father. 


THE  DONAS  GONZALES. 


BY    HON.     G.    P.    DI60SWAY. 


"He  passed  me — and  what  next?     I  looked  on  two 
Following  his  footsteps  to  the  same  dread  place, 
For  the  same  guilt — his  sisters!     Well  I  knew 
The  heauty  on  those  hrows,  though  each  young  face 
"Was  chang'd — so  deeply  chang'd — a  dungeon's  air 
Is  hard  for  lov'd  and  lovely  things  to  bear ; 
And  ye,  0  daughters  of  a  lofty  race, 
Queen-like  Theresa!  radiant  Inez!  flowers 

So  cherished!  were  ye,  then,  but  rear'd  for  those  dark 
hours?"  Forest  Sanctuary. 


MRS.  HEMANS  has  made  the  story  of  the 
Donas  Gonzales  and  their  brother  Juan  a 
theme  of  the  finest  stanzas  in  that  pathetic 
poem,  the  Forest  Sanctuary.  It  is  an  affecting 
record  of  heroic  devotion  to  the  Reformed  faith, 
and  has  inspired  the  pen  of  a  female  poet,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  touching  tenderness  of  her 
pious  muse.  A  Spanish  Protestant  refugee  is 
made  to  relate,  amid  the  wilderness  of  a  North 
American  forest,  where  he  found  an  asylum,  his 
own  conflicts  and  the  religious  persecutions  of 
his  countrymen.*  Juan  is  introduced  under 
the  name  of  Alvan,  and  the  two  sisters  are 
called  Theresa  and  Inez. 

These  were  young  ladies  of  Moorish  descent, 
and  were  probably  instructed  in  the  Lutheran 
faith  by  their  brother.  Dr.  Juan  Gonzales,  a 
Reformed  preacher,  famed  throughout  all  Anda- 
lusia for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and 
his  eloquence.  They  had  especially  learned 
from  his  sermons  that  man  can  not  be  justified 
before  his  God  on  account  of  his  own  good 
works.  Luther  had  not  long  been  preaching  a 
pure  faith  before  his  opinions  found  happy  con- 
verts. The  works  of  the  great  German  Re- 
former, some  of  which  were  in  Latin  and  others 
translated  into  Spanish  and  printed  at  Ant- 
werp, had  been  sent  into  the  Peninsula,  and 
were  easily  read.  Thus  the  doctrines  of  the 
blessed  Reformation  were  extended  by  vernacu- 
lar translations  of  God's  Word.  The  truth 
spread,  and  soon  persecution  commenced  its 
bloody  work,  and  in  the  year  1583  father 
Thomas  de  Torquemada,  a  Dominican  monk  of 
remorseless  cruelty,  was  made  Inquisitor-Gen- 
eral of  Aragon,  and  thus  the  modern  Inquisi- 

*Stanza8  xxii,  Ixxii,  Part  I,  are  devoted  to  this  theme. 


tion  was  created  in  that  kingdom.  Once  es- 
tablished, the  cruel  engine  proceeded  in  its  course 
of  blood  with  appalling  rigor  and  relentless 
vengeance,  sparing  neither  sex,  age,  nor  rank. 
By  its  horrid  agency  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
committed  to  the  flames  more  than  twenty 
thousand  persons  who  were  suspected  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  confiscating  their  property,  a 
third  of  which  went  to  the  Inquisitors  and 
another  third  to  "  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  faith" — that  is,  went  the  same  way.* 
Eighty  thousand  Jews  were  also  expelled  from 
Spain. 

As  soon  as  the  doctrines  of  Luther  appeared 
in  Spain  the  energies  of  the  Inquisition  were 
directed  against  a  new  class  of  heretics,  and 
during  1557  its  fury  against  the  Lutheran  Re- 
formers rose  to  the  utmost  pitch.  The  rage  of 
the  monks  became  unbounded,  and  vast  num- 
bers, many  of  whom  were  distinguished  for  their 
rank  and  bearing,  were  thrown  into  prison, 
while  many  perished  in  the  flames  at  Vallado- 
lid,  Seville,  Toledo,  and  other  cities.  There 
were  noble  women  among  these  martyred  hosts, 
but  history  has  supplied  us  with  nothing  in  th.e 
lives  of  the  Spanish  females  of  the  Reformation 
except  the  persecutions  they  endured.  Many 
of  them,  however,  we  know  were  ladies  of  qual- 
ity, heroic  and  pious,  who  sacrifice  personal  in- 
terest and  safety  at  the  shrine  of  conscience. 

The  monarch  under  whom  the  ladies  that 
we  are  noticing  suffered  was  Philip  II,  in  whose 
character  there  was  not  one  redeeming  feature. 
He  was  a  barbarous  husband  and  unnatural 
parent — a  gloomy,  inhuman  tyrant,  and  a  per- 
secutor in  his  own  kingdom.  What  a  remorse- 
less spirit  must  that  man  possess  who  publicly 
declared  that  were  his  own  son  to  become  a 
heretic  he  himself  would  carry  the  wood  to 
burn  him  at  the  stake  I  None  ever  spoke  to 
him  except  kneeling.  What  unbridled  arro- 
gance! His  sullen  fanaticism  and  bigotry  caused 
great  woe  to  Spain  and  to  the  world,  and  have 
secured  to  him  the  infamous  fame  of  an  execra- 
ble tyrant  and  persecutor. 

The  Donas  Gonzales  of  our  narrative  were 
arrested  by  the  Inquisition  under  the  suspicion 
of  Lutheranism  and  thrown  into  the  dungeons 
of  Triana.  There  was  no  need  of  testimony  to 
convict  them  of  heresy,  for  they  did  not  deny 
their  sentiments,  but  maintained  them  with  the 
utmost  steadfastness  amid  confinement  and  tor- 
ture. Juan,  their  brother,  also  passed  through 
the  same  ordeal  in  such  a  pious,  triumphant 
manner  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  extorting  a 
recantation  from  him.     All  three  were  sentenced 

♦Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  vi,  p.  329. 
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to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  magistrate  as 
obstinate  heretics. 

The  "  auto  da  fe,"  at  which  they  were  mar- 
tyred, was  that  celebrated  in  the  Square  of  St. 
Francis,  Seville,  September  24,  1559.  One  hund- 
red and  one  prisoners,  male  and  female,  ap- 
peared on  the  scaffold,  twenty-one  of  whom 
were  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  burned 
and  eighty-one  condemned  to  lesser  punish- 
ments. Confined  with  the  Donas  Gonzales  were 
the  mother  and  another  brother,  and  resem- 
bling them  in  Christian  fidelity  and  intrepidity. 
They  also  were  doomed  to  the  flames,  but  re- 
served for  the  next  "auto  da  fi''  at  Seville  in 
December  22,  1560.  On  the  fatal  morning, 
when  the  two  sisters  and  their  brother  were 
brought  out  with  other  prisoners  and  placed  in 
the  procession,  Juan  began  to  chant  the  109th 
Psalm — "Hold  not  thy  peace,  0  God  of  my 
praise,  for  the  mouth  of  the  wicked  and  the 
mouth  of  the  deceitful  are  opened  against  me; 
they  have  spoken  against  me  with  a  lying 
tongue,"  etc.,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  his 
sisters. 

Accompanied  with  an  immense  crowd  the 
procession  of  death  moved  slowly  on  to  the 
scaffolds  in  the  square  of  St.  Francis.  In  the 
"  Forest  Sanctuary "  the  Spanish  Protestant 
refugee  describes  it  as  an  eye-witness: 

"  But  onward  moved  the  melancholy  train. 

For  their  false  creed  in  fiery  pangs  to  die. 

This  was  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Spain — 

Heaven's  offering  from  the  land  of  chivalry! 

Thro'  thousands,  thousands  of  their  race  they  move." 

In  the  melancholy  procession  one  of  the  pris- 
oners particularly  arrested  his  attention ;  it  was 
his  bosom's  first  friend,  Alvan,  his  playmate  in 
boyhood,  but  years  had  now  passed  since  he 
had  last  seen  him.  On  beholding  the  intrepid 
martyr  the  scenes  of  their  youth  flashed  on  his 
memory,  and  he  was  struck  with  astonishment 
and  admiration  at  Alvan's  lofty  mien,  the  sense 
of  powder  which  sat  on  his  pale  forehead.  He 
relates  how  he  saw,  also,  the  sisters  of  Alvan 
moving  on : 

"He  passed  me — and  what  ne.\t?     I  look'd  on  two 
Following  his  footsteps  to  the  same  dread  place, 
For  the  same  guilt — his  sisters!     Well  I  knew 
The  beauty  on  those  brows,  though  each  young  face 
Was  chang'd — so  deeply  chang'd — a  dungeon's  air 
Is  hard  for  lov'd  and  lovely  things  to  bear; 
And  ye,  0  daughters  of  a  lofty  race, 
Queen-like  Theresa!  radiant  Inez!  flowers 
So  cherish'd !  were  ye,  then,  but  rear'd  for  those  dark 
hours?" 

Then  he  describes  the  eldest  of  the  two  sisters, 
Theresa,  who  had  always  been  remarkable  for 
the  contemplative  cast  of  her  mind,  but  exhib- 


iting on  this  occasion  a  hidden  strength  of  soul 
and  sisterly  affection  to  encourage  her  brotiier 
and  sister  in  the  cheerful  surrender  of  their 
lives  for  the  truth: 

"0,  faithful  sister!  cheering  thus  the  guide, 
And  friend,  and  brother  of  thy  sainted  youth, 
Whose  hand  had  led  thee  to  the  source  of  truth. 
Where  thy  glad  soul  from  earth  was  purified. 

Thou  hadst  bound  his  faith 
Unto   thy   soul — one   light,  one   hope — ye   chose — one 
death. 

So  didst  thou  pass  on  brightly." 

In  the  poem  the  refugee  then  beheld  the 
younger  sister  also  pass  with  all  the  other 
prisoners — "  the  fearful,  and  the  desperate,  and 
the  strong."  Onward  the  throng  still  rolls  till 
the  procession  reached  the  stately  square  of  St. 
Francis,  when  the  condemned  ascended  the 
scaffold — in  its  midst  an  elevated  altar,  gor- 
geously decked — "a  place  for  prayer,  and  praise, 
and  offering."  Such  a  fearful  prostitution  of 
devotion — this  mockery  of  sacred  things,  as  if 
the  God  of  mercy  would  be  pleased  with  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood — greatly  excited  the 
refugee's  feelings,  and  in  a  sublime,  impressive 
prayer  he  invokes  the  punishment  of  Heaven 
on  the  guilty  authors  of  these  deeds  of  cruelty : 

"  Could  the  earth  supply 
No  fruits,  no  flowers  for  sacrifice  of  all 
Which  on  her  sunny  lap  unheeded  fall? 
No  fair  young  firstling  cf  the  flock  to  die, 
As  when  before  their  God  the  patriarchs  stood; 
Look   down!    man   brings  thee,  Heaven,  his   brother's 
guiltless  blood ! 

Hear  its  voice,  hear !  a  cry  goes  up  to  thee 

From    its    stain'd    sod;    make    thou    thy   judgment 

known 
On  him  the  shedder;  let  his  portion  be 
The  fear  that  walks  at  midnight — give  the  moan 
In  the  wind  haunting  him  a  power  to  say, 
'  Where  is  thy  brother?'  and  the  stars  a  ray 
To  search  and  shake  his  spirit,  when  alone, 
With  the  dread  splendor  of  their  burning  eyes; 
So  shall  earth  own  thy  will — mercy,  not  sacrifice.'' 

All  this  beautiful  poetry  of  Mrs,  Hemans,  in 
her  Forest  Sanctuary,  harmonizes  with  the  truth 
of  the  history.  In  the  admirable  poem  other 
imaginary  scenes  are  introduced,  but,  although 
happily  conceived  and  expressed  with  character- 
istic tenderness,  we  pass  over,  for  the  narration 
itself,  as  derived  from  historical  authorities. 

The  brother  on  the  fatal  scaffold,  having  ob- 
served one  of  his  sisters  apparently  depressed 
in  spirit,  addressed  some  words  of  consolation, 
encouraging  her  to  steadfastness  to  the  last. 
He  affectionatelv  reminded  her  that  their  suf- 
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ferings  would  be  short,  but  the  blessedness  of 
heaven  immediately  after  death  everlasting.  To 
silence  such  cheering  exhortation  the  gag  was 
iramediatel}''  applied  to  his  mouth;  still  his 
comfortable  precious  words  revived  the  courage 
and  soul  of  his  martyr  sister,  and  retaining  her 
fortitude  and  courage,  she  triumphantly  passed 
through  all  the  subsequent  trying  scenes. 

When  the  final  sentences  were  publicly  read, 
Juan,  being  a  priest,  was  degraded  from  his 
sacred  office  in  the  usual  form  by  the  bishop, 
who  first  robed  him  in  priestly  garments,  as  if 
he  had  been  preparing  to  celebrate  mass,  and 
then  removed  them  again  piece  by  piece  with 
certain  words,  gestures,  and  chants  to  each 
article.  This  mockery  and  ceremony  over,  Juan 
with  his  pious  sisters  were  delivered  to  the 
secular  power,  and  thence  conducted  to  the  In- 
quisition piles  out  of  the  town.  Here  was 
located  the  Quemadero,  or  burning  place  of 
Seville — a  large  brick  erection,  where  thousands 
of  human  beings,  Jews,  Lutherans,  and  witches, 
had  been  burnt  to  ashes.  The  horrid  spot  was 
demolished  in  the  year  1810,  to  erect  a  battery 
against  the  invading  French  army.* 

At  the  flaming  stake  the  sisters  still  main- 
tained their  holy  fortitude,  and  they  were  en- 
couraged by  the  fearlessness  and  resignation  of 
their  brother,  who  cheerfully  suffered  in  the 
presence  of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  formerly 
preached  the  evangelical  doctrines.  Vainly  did 
the  attending  priests,  always  foremost  at  these 
horrid,  bloody  sacrifices,  vainly  did  they  ex- 
hort the  sufferers  to  confess  their  errors  and 
thus  perish  by  strangulation  before  their  bodies 
should  be  consumed  in  the  flames.  They  com- 
manded them  to  repeat  the  Apostle's  creed,  which 
the  two  sisters  did  not  refuse  to  do,  but  reach- 
ing the  article,  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic 
Church,  they  were  desired  to  add  the  holy 
Catholic  Roman  C'hurch,  but  they  refused. 
Again  were  they  importuned  to  repeat  the 
addition,  but  answered  they  would  follow  the 
example  of  their  beloved  brother.  To  him  the 
sisters  had  been  devoutly  attached,  not  alone 
from  relationship,  but  also  on  account  of  his 
wisdom  and  piety,  and  to  his  advice  they  at- 
tached great  importance.  They  did  not  make 
this  answer  from  the  least  apprehension  of 
their  brother's  recanting,  but  that  the  Inquisi- 
tors might  be  induced  to  remove  the  gag  from 
his  lips,  and  he  might  then  once  more  have  the 
opportunity  of  confessing  his  faith  before  he 
died.  The  barrier  once  removed  from  his  speech, 
instead  of  advising  his  sisters  to  abandon  the 

*  Spanish    Protestants,   in    Quarterly    Review,    Vol. 
xxix,  p.  257. 


Reformed  faith,  as  the  "holy  fathers"  expected, 
he  confirmed  them  in  its  truth  and  enforced  the 
new  doctrines  with  redoubled  energy, 

Juan  advised  them  not  to  mind  the  clamors 
or  threatenings  of  the  priests,  who  wished  them 
to  alter  the  Apostle's  creed,  and  he  encouraged 
his  noble  sisters  to  bear  without  shrinking  the 
momentary  sufferings  of  the  fire,  as  they  would 
be  followed  by  the  everlasting  joys  of  heaven. 
The  priest  standing  near  by  and  listening  to 
their  brother  while  exhorting  them  to  keep  the 
faith,  eagerly  caught  at  the  expression,  pretend- 
ing that  his  exhortation  to  keep  the  faith  meant 
the  Church  of  Rome,  exclaiming  that  the  here- 
tics had  recanted!  What  a  cruel  perversion  of 
the  truth  I  The  executioners,  therefore,  were 
instantly  ordered  to  strangle  all  three,  while 
the  sanguinary  priest,  turning  to  the  gazing 
multitude,  cried  out  that  they  died  in  the  holy 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  W^e  look  in  vain  for 
any  correction  of  this  falsehood  among  the 
records  of  the  Inquisitors  and  the  Inquisition. 
At  the  moment  they  were  strangled  lighted 
torches  fired  the  piles,  when  the  blazing  flames 
soon  enveloped  these  intrepid  Christian  suffer- 
ers. This  became  their  burning  chariot  to  the 
skies.  Clouds  of  smoke  for  a  time  rendered 
them  invisible,  but  when  these  were  dispersed 
the  eye  of  the  spectators  could  discern  on  the 
ground  three  heaps  of  bones  and  ashes,  the  re- 
mains of  the  licentiate  Gonzales  and  his  two 
sisters,  martyrs  to  the  truth  and  to  the  liberty 
of  conscience.* 

From  this  auto  da  fe  a  general  terror  seized 
upon  the  public  mind  of  Spain,  when  a  power- 
ful syjnpathetic  feeling  was  apparent  among 
many  in  Seville  and  other  parts  of  the  nation  ; 
but  it  was  entertained  by  entirely  too  few 
compared  with  the  body  of  the  bigoted  Roman 
Catholic  population  to  restrain  the  strong  hand 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power. 

"  It  was  a  fearful  yet  a  glorious  thing 
To  hear  that  hymn  of  martyrdom  and  know 
That  its  glad  stream  of  melody  could  spring 
Up  from  the  unsounded  gulfs  of  human  woe! 
Alvan  !  Theresa!  what  is  deep?  what  strong? 
God's  breath  within  the  soul!     It  fill'd  that  song 
From  your  victorious  voices!  but  the  glow 
On  the  hot  air  and  lurid  skies  increased; 
Faint   grew   the   sound — more    faint — I   listen'd — they 
had  ceas'd!"  Forest  Sanctuary. 


Take  away  God  and  religion  and  men  live 
to  no  purpose,  without  proposing  any  worthy 
and  considerable  end  of  life  to  themselves. 

•*Histoire  des  Martyrs,  p.  544.  Castro's  Spanish 
Protestant,  pp.  241-243. 
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EVERY  life-long  occupation,  which  is  worthily- 
such,  should  furnish  favoring  influences  for 
the  development  of  a  self-directing,  self-controll- 
ing personality.  If  more  than  a  dexterous  in- 
strument is  to  be  made  of  any  man  or  woman, 
the  mechanical  activity  in  which  the  conditions 
of  culture  are  constitutively  wanting,  must  give 
room  for  some  coordinate  pursuit  which  will 
afford  stimulus  and  nurture  for  a  broader  life. 

For  most  women  these  essential  elements  of 
symmetrical  development  must  be  found,  if  at 
all,  within  the  limits  of  a  house-mother's  voca- 
tion ;  and  since  we  must  believe  that  there  is  an 
intimate  adaptation  and  consistency  between  the 
real  life  and  its  outward  relations,  the  divine  pre- 
ordination of  a  social  function  is  in  itself  a  guar- 
antee that  herein  are  to  be  found  harmonious 
conditions  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  per- 
sonal capability. 

The  exemption  from  a  public  career,  from  the 
imperative  demands  which  the  world  makes 
upon  the  responsive  ambitions,  the  restless  ac- 
tivities of  manhood,  has  its  large  compensations 
for  woman  in  forming  influences  for  the  evolu- 
tion and  expression  of  a  deeper  subjective  life; 
the  intuitions  which  link  the  essential  nature 
with  the  most  vital  truth  have  clearest  self- 
assertion  in  the  quiet,  listening  spirit,  and  most 
complete  outward  presentiment  in  the  hallowed 
precinct  of  the  home-life. 

There,  too,  it  would  seem  that  the  rarest  in- 
tellectual culture  need  lose  nothing  in  the  chang- 
ing form  of  expression;  the  rather  it  should  take 
a  higher  type,  warmed  and  transfigured  by  the 
intense,  pervasive  spontaneity  of  the  affectional 
instincts,  while  it,  in  turn,  ennobles,  regulates, 
and  gives  vision  to  these  blind  impulses. 

No  where  does  love  so  lighten  labor,  or  furnish 
more  willing  interest  for  the  intellect  in  prac- 
tical directions  by  the  constant  demand  for  ster- 
ling mental  qualities,  skill  in  organizing,  quick 
apprehension,  forethought,  and  judgment.  No 
where  is  the  enriching  of  one  so  surely  the 
blessing  of  all  as  in  the  education  of  the  woman 
who  is  to  be  the  inspiration  of  the  household- 
life,  and  to  make  the  home  the  center  of  the 
heavonliest  influences  which  fall  upon  the  world. 
These  influences  invest  the  marvelous  suscepti- 
bility of  childhood,  like  the  sun  and  air,  un- 
recognized in  their  uniform  and  equable  per- 
vasiveness, but  powerfully  and  silently  elim- 
inating the  distinctive  and  eternal  type  of  being. 
Without  their  kindly  nurture  the  soul  is  bereft 
beyond    compensation.     It    had    profound    and 


clamorous  needs,  which  were  to  elevate  it  to  a 
higher  and  broader  compass  of  being  through 
the  self-revelation,  the  intimate  communion,  the 
tenderness  and  sympathy  of  the  home-life.  The 
world  can  make  but  poor  and  partial  amends 
to  him  who  takes  refuge  in  its  activities  from 
the  intolerable  irritations  of  a  disorderly,  com- 
fortless home;  while  no  earthly  disaster  can 
sever  the  soul  from  its  heavenly  moorings  and 
drift  it  helplessly  hither  and  thither,  if  the  true 
life  of  the  home  "encompass  it  with  bands,"  and 
hold  it  fast  by  appreciative,  intelligent  sympathy 
and  affection. 

Is  this  an  ideal  conception  of  the  home-life, 
and  of  the  calling  which  is  separate  and  distinct 
that  it  may  be  sacred  and  powerful  in  its  influ- 
ence? No  work  should  be  in  fine  harmony  with 
individual  development.  But  if  the  social  re- 
former sees  quite  another  phase  in  which  me- 
chanical drudgery  leaves  no  time  for  careful  cul- 
tivation of  mind  and  character,  he  may  have 
failed  to  apprehend  the  dignity  and  value  of  a 
life  whose  results  are  in  a  sphere  remote  from 
public  recognition ;  or  some  factitious  exactions 
of  the  vocation  have  given  it  a  character  of  op- 
pressiveness which  does  not  of  right  belong 
to  it. 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be  little  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  real  genius  and  executive  ability 
which  have  their  only  expression  in  a  well-order- 
ed home.  In  the  perfect  ease  which  leaves  long 
discipline  out  of  sight,  the  superficial  observer 
may  overlook  the  years  of  toilsome  preparation 
which  have  made  constant  and  careful  supervi- 
sion a  habit.  But  however  remote  one  specialty 
may  lie  from  another,  no  man  is  incapacitated  by 
this  remoteness  for  judging  if  another  copes  with 
his  difficulties  without  worry  or  distraction,  and 
subordinates  the  accidental  and  temporary  to  the 
essential  and  permanent  activities  of  being.  The 
disqualification  for  seeing  how  the  perversion  has 
arisen,  is  no  barrier  to  the  nice  perception  of  ab- 
stract truth,  and  it  is  necessary  to  concede  this 
fact  to  the  just  and  tender  souls  who  have  placed 
the  emancipation  of  women  in  the  van  of  phi- 
lanthropic reforms.  From  the  threshold  of  the 
life  which  was  to  bring  companionship  as  the 
completeness  of  his  being,  many  a  man  has  seen 
clearly,  however  helpless  he  may  have  been  in 
devising  remedies,  that  intellectual  sympathy 
must  be  dropped  out  of  his  ideals,  and  with  it 
much  that  was  best  and  dearest  in  his  hopes. 
There,  too,  the  wife  often  first  realizes,  with  in- 
expressible pain,  that  the  demands  of  the  voca- 
tion are  imperative  and  incessant,  shutting  her 
ever  further  and  further  away  from  the  compan- 
ionship of  thought  and  intellect,  of  aspiration 
and  endeavor,  which,  through  the  helpfulness  of 
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sympathy,  should  have  given  a  double  power  to 
every  noble  work. 

In  her  perplexity  with  the  impracticable  qual- 
ities of  ideals,  and  in  the  timidity  of  self-dis- 
trust which  lies  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  work, 
she  does  not  always  pause  to  question,  as  we 
shall  do,  how  it  is  that  the  entrance  upon  a  true 
calling  should  so  often  defeat  its  noblest  ends. 
Has  the  vocation  so  enormously  outgrown  itself, 
or  have  the  fitnesses  of  the  being  for  its  highest 
offices  been  so  completely  overlooked  in  the  pre- 
paratory discipline,  that  the  burden  of  social  re- 
lation and  responsibility  drops  down  upon  the 
potentialities  of  existence  as  fatally  as  a  granite 
bowlder  swept  by  the  Spring  flood  upon  some 
little  vegetating  world?  A  stately  tree  lay  in 
those  little  bursting  hulls.  But  for  this  ill  fatu- 
ity, it  might  have  laid  its  foundations  deep  and 
broad  in  the  earth,  and  lifted  its  imperial  crown 
far  toward  the  stars ;  through  the  slow  centuries 
the  varying  winds  would  round  it  to  perfectness 
of  symmetry ;  cold  and  heat,  cloud  and  sunshine 
bring  their  fitnesses  to  its  sturdy  strength,  and 
lend  their  tender  fashioning  of  grace  and  beauty. 

In  our  ideal  the  w^omanly  life  should  have 
gained  breadth,  and  vigor,  and  personal  power, 
in  the  favoring  conditions  of  its  just  relations; 
there  were  divine  fitnesses  in  the  office  for  the 
evolution  of  a  higher  type  of  being.  The  bright, 
quick  intellect  which  gave  rich  promise  in  its 
vigorous  spontaneity,  was  to  bring  its  early  ac- 
quirements, blossoming  into  culture,  as  the  choic- 
est furniture  of  the  household  life. 

And  so  it  is  rarely ;  the  woman  takes  up  her 
life-work  bravely,  proportions  her  energies  to  the 
varied  and  ever-recurring  demands  with  wisdom 
and  skill,  reserving  some  fresh  strength  for  her 
highest  offices ;  it  is  hard  discipline  and  full  of 
mistakes  and  short-comings  at  first,  perhaps,  but 
the  royal  spirit  comes  through  it  at  last  to  impe- 
rial self-possession.  But  more  frequently  the 
true  life  and  the  divine  worl^  have  no  practical 
expression.  The  life  seems  merged  and  lost  in 
mere  mechanical  drudgery,  ever  accumulating 
with  increasing  cares;  or  it  is  manifest  at  best  as 
intelligence  and  skill  within  a  very  narrow  range 
of  ideas;  rarely  the  home  duties  are  ignored  al- 
together, which  is  the  strangest  result  of  all,  and 
the  house-mother  who  should  have  been,  wrench- 
es her  soul  away  from  the  intuitions  which  an- 
chored her  to  goodness  and  to  God,  away  from 
the  instincts  which  were  to  guide  and  bind  her 
to  her  work,  and  goes  down  to  the  frivolous, 
vapid,  social  world,  to  make  it  more  frivolous 
and  foolish  still,  to  become  herself  the  most 
painful  and  repulsive  of  social  anomalies — a  wife 
and  mother  false  to  her  whole  nature,  false  to 
the  most  sacred  trust. 


For  each  of  these  failures  let  us  seek  such 
sources  and  remedies  as  lie  within  the  existmg 
social  organization,  confessing  that  we  are  una- 
ble to  appreciate  those  radical  reforms  which 
ignore  established  distinctions,  and  substitute 
the  individual  for  the  family  group,  counting 
that  life  noblest  and  freest  in  which  the  most 
entire  individualism  is  developed.  The  rather 
is  that  womanly  life  most  truly  and  nobly  free 
which  is  in  finest  harmony  with  its  divinely- 
given  work,  and  creates,  if  it  does  not  find,  in 
the  distinctive  social  function,  scope  for  the 
highest  personal  capability. 

Has  the  vocation  outgrown  itself?  we  have 
asked ;  or  were  its  demands  upon  the  being  most 
pressing  where  it  was  least  fortified?  In  this 
most  manifest  aspect  of  an  overburdened  life,  so 
frequent  in  the  house-mother,  the  inquiry  sug- 
gests itself,  Was  this  woman's  work  ever  repre- 
sented to  her  in  its  real  and  eternal  relations? 
Did  she  begin  it  in  self-possession,  self-knowl- 
edge— accept  it  as  her  life-work,  in  and  through 
which  her  whole  being  was  to  find  fostering  in- 
fluences and  largest  use?  Or  was  this  study  of 
fitness  left  out  of  the  preparatory  discipline, 
among  the  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to 
regulate  themselves,  so  that  the  inexperienced, 
untaught  creature  oftenest  begins  her  work  in 
detail,  sees  it  only  in  detail,  and  never  acquires 
the  most  essential  requisites  of  success — skill  in 
organizing — because  she  fails  to  seize  the  real 
point  d'  appui,  about  which  to  combine,  and 
shape,  and  centralize  each  special  industry? 
Perhaps  she  does  not  and  can  not  discriminate 
between  the  real  and  the  factitious  demands 
which  are  made  upon  her  energies,  but  takes 
up  all  the  burdens  and  staggers  on  a  little  way, 
not  considering  how  many  she  can  carry,  or 
what  may  be  left  off,  as  given  of  the  world 
rather  than  of  God.  No  human  capability  could 
bear,  in  self-poise,  the  burdens  left  for  the 
mother  in  many  a  household.  She  is  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  every  responsibility,  and  all 
deficiencies  and  blunders  are  to  be  compensated 
by  her  hands.  Limp,  aimless  daughters,  imprac- 
ticable sons,  and  uncomfortable  fathers,  seem 
utterly  unmindful,  in  their  large  exactions,  that 
the  Scriptural  injunction  to  bear  one  another's 
burden  can  have  any  application  to  such  a  disa- 
greeable state  of  affairs.  It  is  inevitable  that  this 
care,  which  should  have  been  equalized,  and  this 
labor,  which  many  hands  would  have  made  light, 
should  be  crushing  to  the  one  life  upon  which 
they  are  laid. 

It  is  of  little  avail  to  chide  tho  enthusiastic, 
faithful  woman  who  can  not  be  taught  to  dis- 
tribute and  adjust  her  burdens.  The  deepest 
error  was  far  back  in  her  youth  ;  perhaps  in  the 
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inconsiderate  and  mistaken  tenderness  of  the 
early  home  life;  in  the  mother  who  spared  her 
every  task,  gave  her  no  responsibility,  no  habits 
of  well-ordered  industry;  perhaps  in  the  school 
where  superficial  and  flimsy  attainments  were 
ruinous  to  all  habits  of  accuracy  and  thorough- 
ness, checking  rather  than  nurturing  those  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  character  which  give  intelli- 
gent self-direction,  self-control;  perhaps,  too, 
society  had  its  share  of  blame,  which  smiled  at 
flippancy,  and  shallowness,  and  show,  and  ig- 
nored the  reflective  and  studious  tendencies, 
which  were  the  material  for  sterling  defenses  of 
character,  as  unfeminine,  and  strong-minded,  and 
literary. 

No  after  practical  dexterity  and  skill  in  special 
directions  will  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  early 
education,  and  compensate  for  the  broader  com- 
pass of  all  the  faculties  which  a  thorough  intel- 
lectual discipline  should  develop.  A  lifetime  of 
practice  often  fails  as  signally  to  make  a  good 
housewife,  in  the  highest  significance  of  the  vo- 
cation, as  the  most  unfitting  intellectual  cul- 
ture. A  certain  amount  of  practice  has  a  pow- 
erful reflex  influence  on  the  development  of 
skill,  but  can  never  create  the  qualities  which 
go  to  make  up  this  skill. 

The  fault  is,  that  the  girl's  education,  at  home 
and  at  school,  has  come  short  of  developing 
either  the  one  kind  of  fitness  or  the  other,  in 
any  complete  and  serviceable  manner.  The  intel- 
lectual training  is  often  unworthy  the  name;  it 
is,  at  best,  too  meager  and  fragmentary  to  fur- 
nish any  breadth  of  culture  and  power.  If  young 
men  brought  to  their  life-work  the  physical  train- 
ing, the  mental  discipline,  and  the  practical  expe- 
rience, both  of  kind  and  degree,  which  are  con- 
sidered ample  for  girls,  would  they  fail  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  vocation?  Could  they 
prove  helpless,  dependent,  ill-balanced,  and  grow 
nervous,  sickly,  and  prematurely  old?  Would 
they  find  stimulus  for  mental  exertion  for  its  own 
sake,  if  no  practical  uses  were  set  before  them  for 
these  hard-earned  acquisitions;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  received  the  impression  that  profound 
learning  would  be  a  decided  inconvenience,  if  not 
a  positive  disqualification,  for  the  duties  of  their 
calling?  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  best  colleges  go  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate demands  of  the  profession,  broadening  and 
deepening  the  intellectual  power  till  scholastic 
habits  and  methods  have  matured  a  large  and 
liberal  culture? 

The  cause  of  much  which  is  called  the  wrongs 
of  women  is  to  be  found  in  the  failure  of  the 
education  to  develop  into  some  fullness  and 
power  the  distinctive  personality  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  original  type. 


Experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  made 
with  many  misgivings;  it  is  feared  that  sell- 
possession  is  unwomanly — that  self-assertion  will 
prove  incompatible  with  the  graces  of  humility 
and  content — that  modesty  can  be  other  than 
the  most  complete  self-knowledge.  Prophecies 
of  the  spontaneity  are  interpreted  as  arbitrary 
decrees,  to  be  laboriously  ingrained  in  the  per- 
verse nature  by  various  methods,  human  and  in- 
human. 

Nevertheless,  we  thank  God  that  a  few  brave 
men  are  making  the  experiment  fairly,  here  and 
there,  furnishing  equal  facilities  for  education 
on  an  open  field,  where  shams  can  have  no  shel- 
ter, so  confident  of  the  essential  right  in  the 
principle,  as  to  desire  that  themselves  and  their 
work  be  known  and  read  of  all  men.  More  than 
content  with  the  results  of  these  educational 
experiments,  we  turn  to  note  the  preparation  in 
actual  service  and  its  practical  tendencies ;  and 
to  indicate  briefly  some  methods  of  ameliorating 
and  counteracting  such  ill  results  as  seem  re- 
mediable. 

Housekeeping  often  gives  the  young  novitiate 
her  first  thorough  lesson  in  experimental  sci- 
ence. Slowly  and  painfully,  if  at  all,  the  ex- 
perimental is  transformed  to  the  deductive  sci- 
ence; to  the  many  it  remains  a  science  of 
detached  and  mutually-independent  generaliza- 
tions; by  the  few  the  varieties  of  its  phenomena 
are  found  to  answer  to  determinable  varieties 
in  the  quantity  of  some  circumstance  or  other, 
and  the  association  makes  the  housekeepers  of 
mark  in  a  neighborhood — the  women  who  have 
good  luck  with  jellies  and  soap,  and  good  luck 
in  general,  because  they  have  practical  faith  in 
the  uniformity  of  forces  and  practical  skill  in 
combination.  The  housekeeper  who  has  thus, 
by  the  slow  process  of  experiment,  learned  to 
manage  the  materials  and  forces  of  her  work, 
has  so  far  released  herself  from  the  worry  and 
anxiety  which,  to  the  ignorant  and  inexperi- 
enced, is  a  greater  weariness  than  the  task 
itself.  The  "head  saves  her  hands,"  methods 
are  simplified,  ends  defined,  and  forces  combined 
directly  and  advantageously. 

Rarely  here,  as  in  all  other  departments  of 
labor,  genius  supplies  the  lack  of  discipline,  in- 
tuition of  experience,  but  purpose  must  give 
steadiness  and  persistency  to  genius,  and  guide 
mediocre  ability  to  efl&ciency  and  success. 

But  if  confidence  in  results  releases  the  house- 
keeper from  the  fret  and  worry,  it  does  not  so 
readily  release  her  from  the  confirmed  habits  of 
her  occupation.  A  good  housekeeper  is  but  a 
single  aspect  of  the  character  fitted  to  mold  and 
fashion  a  home. 

This  home,  beautiful  in  externals,  complete  in 
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the  arrangement  and  direction  of  all  practical 
affairs,  in  which  the  household  machinery  seems 
perfect  in  its  workings,  as  if  running  perpetually 
and  noiselessly  of  its  own  will,  may  be  simply 
this  and  nothing  more.  Starving  souls  may 
dwell  in  the  midst  of  this  outward  abundance, 
eager,  restless,  dissatisfied  natures,  not  knowing 
what  ails  them  in  their  failure  to  link  them- 
selves with  these  inharmonious  surroundings; 
for  the  instinctive  reason  and  the  moral  sense 
are  rebellious  and  accept  reluctantly  this  low 
plane  of  being  and  doing  for  the  divine  ideal  to 
which  they  aspired. 

The  soul  which,  in  the  nearness  of  its  sympa- 
thizing love,  could  but  have  guided  these  little 
ones  to  some  worthy  self-expression ;  the  mother 
who  should  have  wrought  these  heavenly  in- 
stincts into  the  beginning  of  an  eternal  and 
spiritual  life,  has  fused  her  best  self-hood  in 
the  molds  of  a  merely-mechanical  occupation 
and  stiffened  and  hardened  hopelessly  there. 
In  her  narrow  sphere  she  has  not  grown  all 
aspiration  and  striving  for  a  noble  life,  and  ac- 
cepts the  material  and  temporal  as  the  scope  of 
being. 

Is  character  destiny?  Will  these  silenced 
voices  of  the  soul  ever  clamor  for  their  eternal 
possessions?  these  cramped  powers  relax  and 
assert  themselves  in  some  freer,  larger  state? 
The  soul  which  was  here  to  develop  an  inde- 
pendent intelligence,  good  and  pure  of  its  own 
free-will,  through  experience  of  good  and  evil, 
leaves  life  apparently  from  a  lower  plane  than 
that  into  which  it  came,  for  the  instincts  of  the 
child  were  loyal  to  its  birthright. 

But  the  loss  of  the  individuality  in  a  single 
demand  of  the  occupation  has  other  aspects. 
There  are  mothers  whose  life  seems  to  have 
gone  out  in  the  lives  of  their  children ;  so  un- 
mindful is  this  large  love  of  utter  self-sacrifice, 
that  the  identity  of  being  seems  merged  and 
developed  through  the  souls  for  whom  it  has 
given  itself.  So  patient,  and  tender,  and  vigi- 
lant, so  divine  is  this  unselfish  affection,  that 
the  whole  character  is  ennobled  through  intens- 
ity of  sympathy.  No  where  is  the  single  power 
of  affection  so  manifest  as  a  saving  influence  in 
the  soul,  and  a  stimulus  and  nurture  of  good- 
ness and  purity  in  all  the  household  life.  Love 
is  here  the  discerner  of  spirits,  lending  its  life 
instinctively  to  every  need  and  purpose  of  the 
beloved,  and  laying  the  impregnable  defenses  of 
character  deep  and  broad  in  the  life  of  the  heart. 
We  recognize  in  this  mother  the  divineness 
which  claims  adoration — the  strange  unlikeness 
to  our  earthliness  and  selfishness  which  gives  her 
kinship  with  angels.  This  transfigured  soul  has 
begun  its  eternity  with  the  inspiration  given  to 


other  lives;  it  has  also  approached  its  own  earth- 
ly completeness,  if  we  might  say  with  Schleier- 
macher,  "Is  not  the  ideal  toward  which  we  are 
all  striving  even  in  this  world,  though  we  never 
reach  it,  the  merging  of  the  life  of  each  in  the 
life  of  all,  and  the  putting  away  from  us  every 
semblance  of  a  separate  existence?" 

But  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  that  this  devel- 
opment solely  through  the  affections  was  the 
best  that  might  have  been  for  the  soul.  Are 
we  to  consider  the  undeveloped  capacities,  the 
unused  forces  of  this  nature,  as  a  reserve  for 
other  and  unlike  circumstances — superfluous  pul- 
leys and  wheels  for  hypothetical  exigencies  which 
have  never  happened  to  occur  to  the  machine? 

In  these  extreme  types  of  housekeeper  and 
house-mother,  we  must  feel  that  there  should 
have  been  some  room  for  the  true  archetype  of 
character  to  manifest  itself;  no  accidental  or 
extrinsic  forces  should  place  an  impassable  bar- 
rier between  it  and  the  length  and  breadth  of 
human  capability.  Some  coordinate  general  cul- 
ture, developing  to  conscious  power  other  con- 
stitutive elements  of  being,  equalizing  forces, 
giving  play,  scope,  outward  presentiment  to  all, 
would  have  brought  the  life  to  a  more  sym- 
metrical and  harmonious  expression.  So  also 
would  it  attain  freedom,  self-knowledge,  discern- 
ment, ever  learning  to  use  its  powers  more 
wisely  in  the  home  life,  and,  recognizing  its 
relations  with  the  whole  family  of  God,  bring 
all  treasures  of  intellect  and  affection  to  give 
and  receive  in  the  general  household. 

Between  these  types  of  character  there  are 
innumerable  varieties,  each  expressing  in  high 
relief  some  prominent  traits  of  womanly  excel- 
lence, some  marked  contrasts  of  the  ideal  and 
phenomenal.  According  to  the  affinities  of  each 
homes  take  shape;  the  prevailing  idea  central- 
izing and  pervading  all  the  household  conscious- 
ness. In  one,  work  is  enthroned;  the  hard  prac- 
ticalities of  existence  usurp  the  realm  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  best  in  life — material,  positive, 
marketable  virtues  only  are  current  here,  and  a 
human  soul  has  value  in  the  ratio  of  its  worldly 
success.  In  another,  social  opinion  is  the  com- 
prehensive law  under  which  all  material  and 
spiritual  forces  range  themselves,  and  social 
claims  transform  the  home  to  a  convenience  of 
fashionable  life.  Life  is  crowded  with  busy 
nothings,  or  fails  of  abiding  results  through  its 
utter  aimlessness;  the  soul  is  content  to  meet 
passively  the  demands  of  circumstances  which 
it  should  seize  and  shape  by  intelligent,  personal 
power. 

In  many  of  these  little  realms  the  highest 
purposes  of  the  household  are  wholly  left  out  of 
sight.     The  home,  in  which   all   fostering  influ- 
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ences  for  the  most  complete  development  of 
souls  are  to  be  centered,  must  be  something  more 
than  a  place  devoted  to  eating  and  sleeping, 
dressing  and  visiting;  it  must  develop  more  than 
taste  and  skill  in  all  womanly  handicraft;  it 
must  furnish  more  than  the  outfit  for  any  earthly 
life.  The  spirit  who  is  here  supreme,  and  who 
makes  her  home  an  expression  of  herself,  wheth- 
er she  will  or  no,  may  find  in  it  ample  use  for 
the  highest  intellectual  culture  and  urgent  de- 
mand for  a  profound  and  controlling  religious 
character. 

The  work  is  worthy  an  angel's  life;  no  woman 
can  claim  a  broader  or  higher  sphere  who  places 
the  home  in  its  true  relations  and  appreciates  the 
dignity  and  blessedness  of  the  house-mother's  life. 
Into  such  a  home  God  sends  the  inexperienced 
soul  to  be  girded  and  equipped  for  the  warfare 
which  is  to  develop  and  test  the  abiding  qualities 
of  being.  Hence  he  is  to  go  forth  daily  with  fresh 
inspiration  and  firmer  purpose,  and  here  return  at 
eventide,  to  find  a  well-spring  of  strength  and 
peace.  From  such  a  home — the  vestibule  of  both 
worlds — the  victorious  soul  enters  upon  the 
higher  service  for  which  it  was  destined,  when 
life  has  wrought  out  the  divine  ideal  and  estab- 
lished its  claim  to  the  unchangeable  priesthood 
of  kingly  souls. 

Powerful  circumstances  are  supposed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  many  women  who  would  other- 
wise gladly  live  a  truer  and  nobler  life.  Societ)" 
is  said  to  have  its  molds  ready  made  and  close  at 
hand,  wherein  plastic  souls  are  fused  so  early 
that  they  accept  the  shape  in  which  they  by  and 
by  find  themselves,  as  preordained  and  sacred. 
Every  age  and  nation  has  had  its  laws  and  cus- 
toms, its  prerogatives  and  prescriptions  openly 
declared,  or  quietly  absolute,  whereby  to  define 
and  maintain  the  limitations  and  immunities  of 
its  women. 

It  may  not  always  have  been  easy  for  the 
ungrateful  creature  who  failed  to  appreciate  this 
benevolent  despotism,  who  even  presumed  to 
question  whether  this  regimen  were  the  best  for 
the  thinking  and  active  faculties,  to  resist  its 
determining  force,  and  place  herself  under  bet- 
ter auspices.  But  this  over-anxiety  and  prompt- 
ness in  legislating  for  women  is  taking  quite 
another  direction  in  our  day  and  country.  So 
rapidly  is  all  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
largest  individual  freedom  scaling  off  from  po- 
litical, civil,  social,  and  domestic  institutions, 
irrespective  of  sex,  of  color,  of  rank,  or  venerable 
precedent,  that  we  may  well  begin  to  question  if 
we  shall  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  large  lib- 
erty so  suddenly  thrust  upon  us.  We  may  at 
least  safely  leave  this  obsolete  bugbear  of  social 
despotism  out  of  our  difficulties,  for  society  is 


quite  certain,  other  things  being  equal,  to  re- 
spect those  who  respect  themselves,  and  still 
casts  its  palms  and  shouts  its  hosannas  for  him 
who  rides  on  victoriously — little  heeding  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

It  is  too  much  to  demand  that  there  be  no 
silent  or  disapproving  voices:  there  are  noble 
women  with  a  ready  appreciation  of  all  excel- 
lence, but  there  are  many  more  of  whom  such 
condemnation  of  their  own  aims  can  not  be 
demanded.  They  must  be  left  to  console  them- 
selves with  their  domesticity,  to  be  thankful 
that  they  are  not  strong-minded,  or  literary,  or 
otherwise  constitutionally  disfigured,  since  to 
disturb  this  conviction  were  to  take  away  the 
very  earth  under  their  feet. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  it  is  impossible  to  find, 
in  the  varying  and  urgent  claims  of  a  house- 
mother's vocation,  the  freedom  from  care,  and 
the  leisure  which  are  indispensable  to  a  long  and 
careful  cultivation  of  mind  and  character.  We 
are  slow  to  learn  that  the  busiest,  most  careful 
life  may  be  the  least  productive  of  worthy  and 
abiding  results;  reorganization  of  materials  and 
forces  in  accordance  with  an  established  and 
noble  purpose  is  an  unwelcome  task  to  a  soul 
which  has  worn  its  grooves  deep  and  smooth  by 
long  habit.  We  might  be  helpless  in  our  light- 
ness if  we  dropped  out  of  our  cares  the  exag- 
geration which  comes  from  concentrating  them 
and  the  "unhelpful  worry  which  hightens  the 
difficulties  and  labors  of  to-day  by  the  anxieties 
and  fears  of  to-morrow." 

We  practice  reluctantly  the  rare  heroism 
which  dares  to  sacrifice  first  in  appearances; 
which  braves  misapprehension  and  contempt, 
and  ignores  the  exactions  of  social  dragoons,  in 
order  that  the  soul  may  be  free  to  make  itself 
worthier  a  spiritual  and  eternal  state. 

The  humblest  soul,  if  it  be  earnest  and  dis- 
cerning, gathers  eternal  riches  in  the  situation 
in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  it.  Earnest 
purpose  is  magnetic,  assimilative;  it  finds  time 
and  materials  in  the  busiest  life  to  deepen  and 
widen  the  channels  of  being  and  doing;  it  pre- 
serves the  spirit  in  the  freshness  of  perpetual 
growth,  and  renders  the  continuity  of  life  an 
immortal  youth. 

Much  which  is  falsely  oppressive  in  a  bur- 
dened life  disappears  as  the  low  and  near  hori- 
zon is  lifted  and  the  temporal  and  eternal  are 
manifest  in  more  just  relations.  There  is  no 
barrier  where  we  look  for  death,  but  the  current 
of  existence  sweeps  unbroken  into  the  shoreless 
sea.  Christianity  no  where  more  truly  estab- 
lishes its  divinity  by  the  transformations  of 
character,  and  by  the  marvelous  adaptation  to 
human  need,  th^n   in   the  life  of  the  perplexed 
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and  overtasked  house-mother.  The  soul  here 
recognizes  the  law  which  simplifies  all  motives, 
which  shapes  all  action,  and  through  it  rises  to 
the  complete  and  calm  self-possession  which  is 
the  condition  of  clear  discernment  and  of  wise 
discrimination  in  the  direction  of  personal  power. 

The  assimilating,  pervasive  principle  which 
thus  frees  the  soul  from  the  domination  of 
earthly  care,  is  more  than  a  moral  instinct  or  a 
pious  sentiment;  the  condition  of  its  life  is 
growth,  and  the  law  of  growth  is  a  systematic 
religious  culture  which  shall  develop  the  intelli- 
gent understanding  in  harmony  and  consistency 
with  the  clear  conception  and  conviction  of 
higher  truth 

The  precious  years  in  which  a  basis  should 
have  been  laid  for  a  broad  and  liberal  culture, 
and  methods  of  study  instituted  and  habituated, 
may  have  gone  with  youth;  but  however  late 
begun,  however  meager  and  elementary  the  pre- 
vious preparation,  the  faithful  use  of  the  things 
which  remain  multiplies  the  capabilities  for  use- 
fulness in  the  world,  and  brings  a  large  reward 
to  the  household  life. 

It  is  easy  to  turn  from  these  considerations 
and  assure  ourselves  that  they  can  have  no  ap- 
plication to  such  a  busy  life  as  ours. 

We  may  have  grown  so  wedded  to  our  own 
views  and  habits  that  earthly  activities  must 
fail  us  with  their  occasion  before  we  are  so  freed 
as  to  see  how  paltry  and  unworthy  are  many 
of  the  objects  on  which  we  have  lavished  the 
priceless  privileges  of  being. 

In  the  lowest  of  God's  creatures,  whose  heav- 
enly aspirations  have  had  no  expression,  as  well 
as  for  her  who  has  long  ago  ceased  to  hear  their 
reproachful  voices  in  the  din  and  clamor  of  the 
outward  life,  for  the  adroit  tactician  in  society 
and  the  accomplished  woman  of  the  world, 
"character  is  destiny" — the  future  the  evolution 
of  the  present — here  the  shaping  of  the  typical 
plant,  the  germ  creation — beyond  the  fruit-bear- 
ing after  its  kind  forever  more. 

A  PICTUKE  IN  THE  KOOM. 


We  expect  such  of  our  readers  as  have  no 
pictures  hanging  in  their  room  to  put  up  one 
immediately,  we  mean  in  their  principal  sitting- 
room — in  all  their  rooms  if  possible — but  at  all 
events  in  that  one.  No  matter  how  costly,  or 
the  reverse,  provided  they  see  something  in  it, 
and  it  gives  them  a  profitable  or  pleasant  thought. 
The  companionship  of  any  thing  greater  or  better 
than  ourselves,  must  do  us  good,  unless  we  are 
destitute  of  all  modesty  and  patience ;  and  a  pic- 
ture is  a  companion,  and  the  next  thing  to  the 
presence  of  what  it  represents. — Leigh  Hunt. 


KAIN-DROPS. 


BY    WAIF    WOODLAND, 


Tears  are  on  the  window-pane! 
Say  you  they  are  drops  of  rain  ? 

Well,  it  may  be  so; 
But  to  me  they  fragments  seem 
Of  some  half- forgotten  dream, 

In  the  long-ago. 

And  I  sit  with  thoughtful  heart, 
From  the  noisy  world  apart, 

Sit  and  watch  their  flow; 
Counting  o'er  the  hopes  and  fears, 
Buried  with  the  cold,  dead  years 

Of  the  long-ago. 

Scenes  which  then  seemed  dark  and  strange, 
Interwrought  with  grief  and  change. 

Now  are  all  aglow ; 
And  my  doubting  heart  at  length. 
Looking  backward,  gathers  strength 

From  the  long-ago. 

Gentle  rain-drops!  if  through  ye, 
O'er  life's  darkened  mystery. 

Beams  of  light  may  grow ; 
Precious  gems  of  faith  and  trust 
Let  me  gather  from  the  dust 

Of  the  long-ago. 


THE  "WHITE  ROSE. 


BY    MRS.     MARION    A.     BIGELOW. 


There  's  a  little  rose 

On  a  tiny  breast, 
So  white  and  still 

In  its  quiet  rest. 

You  will  think  of  it  oft 

Through  the  wint'ry  gloom; 

Its  soft  petals  droop 
In  a  darkened  room ; 

Where  a  nestling  head 
Is  shut  from  the  light, 

Forever  hid 

From  your  fond  sight. 

While  the  fire  glows  warm 
In  your  home  so  fair, 

The  snows  fall  thick 
In  the  silence  there. 

Where  they  laid  your  flower 
In  its  withered  bloom, 

The  fair  white  rose 
Is  shrouded  in  gloom. 

I  have  seen  it  oft 

In  fancy  since  then; 
That  white,  still  face 

Gleams  up  again ; 

Those  little  arms 

Folded  in  rest; 
That  wee  white  rose 

On  a  quiet  breast. 
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SHADOWS  AND  SUNLIGHT. 


BY     MU6.     JENNIE     F.     WILLINU, 


CHAPTER  I. 

"They  that  sow  iu  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy." — Bible. 


IS  n't  it  perfectly  provoking  to  have  Fred  act 
so?"  exclaimed  Katy  Carvvell,  throwing  her- 
self upon  an  ottoman  at  her  cousin's  feet,  and 
looking  into  her  face  with  a  pretty  pout.  "  I  say, 
Bell,  why  do  n't  you  scold  him?  I  've  a  great 
mind  to  go  straight  back  to  Baltimore.  I  would 
go,  actually,  if  I  had  n't  promised  father  I  'd 
stay  here  till  he  gets  back." 

"  What,  and  leave  me  to  endure  the  dullness 
alone?  Are  n't  you  cruel,  coz?"  and  Isabel 
May  burn  stroked  caressingly  her  cousin's  light, 
wavy  hair. 

"  0,  you  never  seem  to  mind  such  things  as 
I  do — besides,  there  are  Dubois,  and  May,  and 
Col.  Dennis,  dying  for  a  smile  from  you — quite 
another  thing  from  being  a  poor,  little  forlorn- 
ity,  wi*li  no  one  to  play  the  'most  obedient' 
but  cousin  Fred,  and  he  as  stupid  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  and  as  solemn  as  a  grave- 
stone more  than  half  the  time.  You  know. 
Bell,  when  you  were  at  Rosedale  two  years  ago, 
what  a  madcap  Fred  was,  and  what  nice  rides, 
and  rows  on  the  lake,  and  scampers  over  the 
hills  we  had.  I  thought  we  'd  have  such  grand 
times  this  Winter,  and  he  'd  wait  on  us  so 
nicely  to  balls,  and  soirees,  and  all — but  he 
do  n't  seem  to  enjoy  going  out  with  us  one  bit. 
He  's  either  as  sober  as  an  old  deacon,  or  else 
he  acts  so  wild  and  strange — not  at  all  like 
dear,  good,  happy  cousin  Fred.  What  do  you 
suppose  has  changed  him  so?" 

"I  presume  it's  his  business,"  replied  Isabel. 
"  You  know,  Katie,  there  's  some  difference  be- 
tween a  young  man  just  set  free  from  college 
restraints  and  one  with  business  cares.  Fred 
has  had  several  very  difficult  suits  to  conduct 
lately." 

"Well,"  said  Katie,  "I  '11  never  marry  a  law- 
yer if  that  's  the  way  it  goes — one  might  as 
well  take  the  last  look  and  have  the  burial 
service  read  at  once.  Business !  dear  me,  how 
I  hate  it — to  make  such  a  mope  of  Fred ;  but  I 
must  go  and  dress  or  I  sha'  n't  be  ready  in 
time,"  and  away  flitted  the  little  butterfly,  in 
opera  movement. 

"  But  the  promise,  Edgar,  the  promise  of  the 
Father — '  they  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in 
joy;'"  and  Mrs.  Danoon  pushed  the  heavy  hair 
back  from  her  husband's  forehead,  and  looked 
into  his  sad   eves  with    an    earnest   enthusiasm. 


"  I  know,  Mabel,"  he  said,  raising  himself  from 
his  bent  posture,  as  if  to  throw  off  the  weight 
that  pressed  upon  him  ;  "and  Paul  says,  'in  due 
season  ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not' — but  in 
this  great,  wicked  city,  it  seems  to  be  all  sow- 
ing, and  no  reaping.  On  those  rough  circuits, 
the  people  hungered  so  for  the  Word,  and  it 
seemed  to  do  some  good  to  preach  to  them  " — a 
loud  rap  at  the   door   interrupted   hira. 

"Does  Mr.  Danoon  live  here,  sir?" 

"That's  my  name,"  replied  the  minister. 

"  Miss  Fenno  wished  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  with  evidently  more  of  deference  in  his 
manner  than  he  had  at  first  intended  to  use. 
"She  is  waiting  in  the  street  below.  Shall  I 
show  her  up?" 

"  0,  certainly  ;  but  wait — I  '11  go  down  with 
you." 

By  the  time  Mr.  Danoon  reached  the  street, 
the  coachman  had  opened  the  carriage  door,  and 
a  young  lady  was  alighting.  She  was  elegantly 
attired.  Her  countenance  of  sad,  gentle  beauty, 
was  such  a  one  as  you  meet  only  once  in  a  long 
while  in  a  city  promenade.  It  was  such  a  one 
as,  among  the  dainty  mincing  belles,  all  silks  and 
simper,  revives  your  waning  faith  in  woman- 
kind, by  calling  up  memories  of  a  sister,  who 
was  pure  as  the  lilies  that  bloom  on  her  grave. 
It  was  just  such  a  face  as  you  expect  to  see 
when  the  lady  turns  toward  you,  who  has  stop- 
ped to  say  a  kind  word  to  a  little,  ragged  child 
at  the  street  corner,  or  to  help  an  old  woman 
over  the  icy  crossing. 

"  Mr.  Danoon,"  she  said,  extending  her  hand 
to  the'  minister,  "my  name  is  Fenno — Mary 
Fenno." 

"  Happy  to  meet  you.  Miss  Fenno.  Please 
walk  in — allow  me  to  assist  you,"  and  he  helped 
the  lady  up  the  stairs  with  an  ease  of  manner 
that  indicated  the  polish  of  good  society. 

"  Come  for  me  at  six,  John,"  said  Miss  Fenno, 
as  the  coachman  drove  off.  "I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  call  upon  you,  sir,"  she  said,  when 
they  were  seated  in  the  plain  but  tastefully-neat 
apartment,  and  a  few  commonplace  remarks 
had  been  made.  "I  wish  for  instruction  in  re- 
ligious matters.  I  was  induced  to  come  and 
see  you  by  a  girl  that  sews  in  our  family — Eli- 
za Mills — I  presume  you  know  her." 

"0,  yes,  I  know  Eliza  well.  She  's  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  my  societies,  and  an  excellent  girl, 
we  think." 

"She  is,  indeed,"  said  the  lady.  "She  came 
to  sew  for  us  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  then  just 
recovering  from  a  severe  illness  and  still  confined 
to  my  room.  She  seemed  very  happy  in  the 
service  of  God,  and  desirous  that  I  should  be- 
'  come   a   Christian.     I    presume    I    should    have 
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forgotten  the   promises  1    made  when   T  was  so 
very  sick,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  efforts." 

Miss  Fenno  then  proceeded  to  inform  the  min- 
ister of  the  mental  snifering  she  had  endured 
during  her  earnest  search  for  the  "  way  of  life" — 
of  her  conversation  with  her  mother's  pastor,  Dr. 
Homans,  and  how  unsatisfactory  was  his  advice — 
of  going  with  Eliza  to  the  little  chapel  on  Sev- 
enth-street— hearing  Mr.  Danoon  preach — and 
her  final  resolution  to  ask  for  a  place  among 
those  simple,  sincere  people  as  a  "seeker  of  re- 
ligion." 

"  Have  you  counted  the  cost,  Miss  Fenno  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Danoon.  "  You  must  be  aware  that 
our  society,  here  in  the  city,  is  made  up  of  poor 
working  people,  quite  different  from  your  pres- 
ent associations." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  they  differ  in  outward 
circumstances — but  so  utterly  unworthy  as  I  feel 
myself  to  be,  I  regard  it  an  honor  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  children  and  heirs  of  the  Lord 
of  glory." 

"  You  have  consulted  your  friends,  I  presume?" 
asked  the  minister. 

"  I  have  no  near  relatives  except  my  mother," 
replied  the  lady.  "  I  have  talked  freely  with  her 
about  it.  She  feels  very  badly,  but  thinks  I  will 
see  my  error — as  she  regards  it — before  long.  I 
have  other  friends  who  look  upon  it  more  seri- 
ously," and  her  lip  trembled  and  the  color  on 
her  cheek  deepened;  "it  will  probably  alienate 
them  from  me;  but  you  know,  sir,  we  must 
leave  all  for  the  Siivior.  I  have  not  come  to 
this  decision  without  a  severe  struggle;  but  I 
trust  I  have  given  up  all,  and  yet"— 

"  Yet  you  are  not  conscious  that  you  are  ac- 
cepted of  God." 

After  reading  some  portions  of  Scripture  and 
endeavoring  to  explain  the  "  way  of  faith,"  Mr. 
Danoon  proposed  prayer.  They  prayed — that 
good  man  and  his  wife — like  people  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  prayer,  and  are  not  obliged  to  go 
around  by  Jerusalem  to  get  to  the  mercy-seat. 
Miss  Fenno  prayed  for  herself,  earnestly  and 
humbly.  Her  language  would  have  struck  a 
careless  listener  as  very  strong  and  fine.  At 
length  Mr.  Danoon  said,  in  a  low,  solemn  voice, 
"Jesus  said,  'Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor, 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  " 
She  paused  and  listened,  as  though  those  words 
were  a  reprieve  from  death. 

"Yes,  Jesus,  Savior,"  she  murmured,  "thou 
dost  not  send  me  away  from  thee.  Thou  wilt 
make  my  poor,  sinful  heart  like  thine  own  holy 
heart  of  love.  Blessed  Redeemer,  thou  dost  re- 
ceive weary,  heart-sick  sinners,"  and  tears  of 
joy  stole  down  over  her  pale  face,  and  dropped 
upon  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  A.S  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  water  may  glow, 
While  the  tide  runs  in  darkness  and  coldness  below, 
So  the  cheek  may  be  tinged  with  a  gay  sunny  smile, 
Though    the    sad    heart,   in   anguish,  is   breaking   the 
while."  Moore. 

Isabel  Mayburn  sat  buried  in  deep  thought, 
with  her  empress-like  head  resting  upon  her 
hand, 

"Poor  Frederic,"  she  soliloquized,  "I  had  no 
idea  it  would  grieve  him  so,  to  give  Mary  up. 
I  'm  heartily  sorry,  for  the  Fennos  are  a  good 
family.  She  'd  ruin  him,  though,  with  her  cant 
and  nonsense  about  moral  obligation  and  all  that. 
Who  'd  have  thought  she  'd  be  so  stubborn ; 
but  that  's  the  way  with  these  meek,  quiet 
people;  they  're  the  hardest  in  the  world  to 
manage.  Fred  will  get  over  it  after  a  while. 
These  little  disappointments  only  serve  to  arouse 
the  ambition  of  such  spirited  fellows.  But  it 
won't  do  for  him  to  stay  at  home  and  mope  over 
it.  I  wish  he  could  see  that  Belknap  matter  in 
its  true  light.  Lizzie  's  good  enough  for  any 
reasonable  man,  and  her  father  has  wealth  and 
influence  in  political  circles — the  prestige  of  his 
name  would  do  a  great  deal  for  Frederic — yes,  he 
must  go  to  their  soiree  to-night." 

Frederic  Mayburn  sat  in  the  library,  with  a 
deep,  settled  expression  of  pain  upon  his  fine 
features.  The  door  opened  softly,  and  his  sister 
entered. 

"  I  'm  so  sorry  you  can't  go  with  us  to-night, 
Frederic,"  she  said.  "  Colonel  Belknap's  people 
have  made  this  party  on  our  account,  because 
Katie  is  here;  I  know  Lizzie  will  be  disap- 
pointed." 

"I  'm  sorry  to  disappoint  any  one,"  said  Fred- 
eric, "but  if  you  knew  how  insipid  and  hateful 
these  things  appear  to  me,  you  would  n't  ask  me 
to  go." 

"I  'm  afraid,"  said  Isabel,  "you  are  not  doing 
right  to  give  up  in  this  way.  I  know  you  suffer 
intensely :  I  sympathize  with  you  fully ;  but, 
Frederic" — and  her  dark  eye  was  lighted  by  a 
gleam  of  ambitious  pride — "yours  is  no  common 
intellect — no  common  destiny  is  before  you,  and 
the  woman  who  helps  you  on  toward  it  and 
shares  it  with  you  must  be  endowed  with  no  or- 
dinary powers.  I  know  we  thought  Mary  a  tal- 
ented girl,  but  it  would  never  do  for  your  wife  to 
be  running  off  after  every  wild  delusion  and 
fanaticism.     Have  you  seen  Mary  lately?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  her  to-day." 

"And  she  still  persists  in  her  notions?" 

"Yes,  and  I  must  say  I  never  heard  any  one 
talk  as  she  did.  Why,  Bell,  if  half  she  believes 
is  true  we  are  in  a  desperate  condition.  If  I 
should  ever  make  up  my  mind  to  become  relig- 
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ious,  I  'm  not  sure  but  I  should  look  at  tlie 
thing  very  mucli  as  she  does." 

A  new  fear  fell  upon  Isabel  Mayburn's  mind, 
but  she  proceeded  in  the  same  calm,  unimpas- 
sioned  voice,  not  seeming  to  notice  her  brother's 
last  remark. 

"I  've  heard  of  people  under  the  influence  of 
religious  delusion  working  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  frenzy  and  saying  things  that " — 

"Frenzy,"  interrupted  the  young  man  with 
an  angry  compression  of  lip.  "  Bell  Mayburn, 
you  know  Mary  Fenno  too  well  to  use  such  a 
word  in  connection  with  her.  Talk  oi  frenzy  in 
one  who  was  always  as  quiet  and  gentle  as  a 
lamb,"  and  with  this  thought  came  a  rush  of 
memories  from  the  "  days  gone  by,"  and  the  strong, 
proud  man  bowed  his  head  upon  the  open  book 
before  him,  as  though  his  heart  were  in  the  tight- 
ening folds  of  a  serpent.  Isabel  saw  that  she 
had  used  the  wrong  word ;  but  it  was  not  in  her 
tactics  to  retract.  Your  strong,  dominant  people 
have  their  own  infallibility  as  the  first  principle 
in  their  formula,  and  they  regard  a  confession  of 
error  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  weakness. 
Thus  they  influence  even  their  superiors  in  intel- 
lect, who  have  warm,  impulsive  hearts,  and  re- 
pent as  heartily  and  confess  as  humbly  as  they 
err  hastily. 

After  a  short  silence  Isabel,  kneeling  beside 
her  brother,  gently  raised  his  head  from  the 
book  and  laid  it  upon  her  shoulder.  Passing 
her  hand  over  his  forehead  caressingly,  and 
pushing  back  the  mass  of  dark  hair,  she  said 
soothingly : 

"I  know,  brother,  this  must  be  almost  unen- 
durable. It  grieves  me  very  much  to  see  you 
suffer  so.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  arouse  your- 
self and  throw  off  this  despondency.  Think  of 
the  future,  Frederic,  so  full  of  hope  and  prom- 
ise ;  think  of  what  your  sister  desires  you  to 
be — of  what  you  may  be — and  do  n't  yield  any 
longer  to  this  sorrow.  I  think  you  do  wrong  to 
shut  yourself  away  from  society.  Come  go  with 
us  to  Colonel  Belknap's  to-night." 

"  0  do  n't  ask  me.  Bell !" 

"  Well,  then,  I  shall  stay  with  you.  I  can't 
go  and  leave  you  feeling  so.  Mrs.  Belknap  and 
Lizzie  have  been  so  kind,  I  felt  under  some  obli- 
gation to  them,  but  your  happiness  must  be  my 
first  care." 

"  I  '11  go,"  said  Frederic  in  a  dull,  hard  tone. 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  "I  suppose  it  's  quite 
time  to  get  ready.  But  there  's  one  thing  cer- 
tain. Bell,  I  'm  not  going  there  to  be  rallied 
about  my  forlorn  looks.  I  can  get  spirit  for  the 
occasion  from  I'eau  de  vie.  I  do  n't  suppose  it 's 
exactly  safe,  but  I  must  have  it,"  and  before  his 
sister  could  remonstrate  he  had  left  the  room. 


The  gay  season  noared  its  close.  Mrs.  Major 
Dennison  was  giving  a  splendid  party.  She  was 
a  leading  member  of  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
Churches  in  the  city;  consequently  she  was  very 
much  thought  of  by  the  more  staid  part  of  upper- 
tendom.  She  was  a  leader  of  the  ton,  and  so,  of 
course,  every  body  that  was  any  body  must  be 
at  her  party.  To  be  sure,  at  no  great  distance 
from  her  mansion  some  of  Christ's  "little  ones" 
were  suffering  in  neglected  poverty,  but  then  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  city  authorities  to  look  after 
the  poor.  While  she  felt  great  complacency  in 
seeing  her  name,  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars 
attached,  at  the  head  of  a  subscription  for  a 
charitable  purpose,  she  would  spend  thousands 
in  dress,  flowers,  wines,  etc.,  for  her  grand  parties, 
and  feel  quite  satisfied  that  she  was  doing  about 
as  near  right  as  a  Christian  woman  in  her  posi- 
tion would  be  expected  to  do. 

Late  in  the  evening  Isabel  Mayburn  was  sit- 
ting in  the  shade  of  the  heavy  curtains,  that 
were  pushed  back  to  admit  the  balmy  Spring 
air.  She  was  looking  with  an  intent,  pained 
expression  upon  her  brother.  The  center  of  a 
gay  circle,  his  large  dark  eyes  flashing  with  a 
wild,  unnatural  light,  and  his  cheek  suffused 
with  a  deep  flush,  he  was  talking  in  an  excited 
tone  with  a  dashing  belle. 

Isabel  had  shut  her  eyes  resolutely  against 
the  truth,  but  she  knew  too  well  where  that 
exciting  influence  came  from,  and  how  utterly 
hollow  was  the  gay  laugh  that  rang  in  her  ear. 
She  shuddered  in  spite  of  her  pride  and  will 
when  she  thought  how  much  he  looked,  just 
then,  like  her  father's  younger  brother,  who,  a 
few  years  before,  was  borne  away  in  silence  and 
shame  to  a  drunkard's  grave.  The  waltz  was 
over,  the  lady  seated,  and  Frederic  Mayburn  was 
hurrying  away  for  another  glass.  In  passing  a 
large  mirror  his  eye  fell  upon  his  image  reflected 
there. 

"Confound  it,"  he  said,  "I  hope  I  haven't 
such  a  comet-like  look  as  that.  Whew !  a  little 
too  much  steam  on — better  put  down  the  brakes, 
I  'm  thinking;  guess  a  turn  in  the  air  will  cool 
ray  head.  Pshaw!  I  never  thought  before  I 
looked  so  much  like  uncle  Fred." 

The  still,  cool  air,  with  the  calm,  pure  moon- 
light falling  like  a  glory  from  something  holier 
than  the  scenes  he  had  just  left,  soothed  and 
quieted  him.  The  cold,  hard  pavement,  so  firm 
and  solid  under  his  feet,  made  him  feel  stronger. 
He  had  been  so  often  overcome  of  late  that  he 
dreaded  to  meet  the  tempter  again,  so  he  walked 
on,  scarcely  knowing  or  caring  whither.  On  a 
narrow  back  street  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  low,  plaintive  voice  coming  up  through  a 
small    window    from    a    cellar-like    room.      He 
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might  have  passed  on,  but  he  had  often  heard 
that  voice  before,  with  piano  or  harp  accompa- 
niment. Its  notes  were  always  clear  and  bird- 
like, but  they  never  before  seemed  so  like  the 
music  of  an  Eden,  from  which  he  wandered  with 
a  curse  upon  him.  Looking  down  through  the 
curtainless  window  he  saw  Mary  Fenno  sitting 
there,  her  sweet,  pale  face  bent  over  a  sick  child, 
whose  moaning  she  soothed  by  her  singing. 
Three  ragged  children  were  near — one  asleep, 
with  his  little  head  of  tangled  hair  lying  upon 
her  lap;  the  others,  with  their  elbows  on  their 
knees,  their  chins  resting  in  their  hands,  and 
their  sad  eyes  wide  open,  wondering  if  she 
were  n't  one  of  those  angels  they  used  to  see  in 
mother's  big  Bible. 

Mayburn  saw  it  all — the  half-empty  baskets, 
the  table  where  the  supper  had  been  eaten,  and 
the  sick  woman  on  the  low,  straw  bed.  He 
staggered  against  a  lamp-post  and  smothered  a 
groan,  while  the  low,  sweet  voice  went  on: 

"  Let  tbe  world  despise  and  leave  me, 

They  have  left  my  Savior  too; 
Human  looks  and  hearts  deceive  me, 

Thou  art  not,  like  them,  untrue, 
0,  while  thou  dost  smile  upon  me, 

God  of  wisdom,  love,  and  might, 
Foes  may  hate  and  friends  disown  me; 

Show  thy  face,  and  all  is  bright." 

A  strong  impulse  came  over  him  to  go  down 
into  that  dingy  room  and  kneel  by  her,  and 
learn  the  secret  of  her  triumph  over  the  suffer- 
ing that  he  knew  had  been  hers,  since  its  lava- 
tide  flowed  over  him ;  but  a  gulf  lay  between 
them,  with  its  dark  current  of  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, and  he  was  soon  again  in  those  great  heated 
parlors,  the  "gayest  of  the  gay." 

"What  a  fanny  little  gipsey  you  've  got  up 
stairs  sewing!"  exclaimed  Katie  Carwell,  as  she 
came  laughing  into  her  cousin's  room.  "I've 
laughed  at  her  nonsense  till  I  cried.  I  shall 
have  to  be  as  sober  as  a  judge  for  a  whole  week 
to  make  up  for  it.  I  do  wish.  Bell,  you  could 
have  heard  her  tell  about  the  sport  they  had 
last  evening.  She  went  with  a  young  fellow 
out  into  the  country,  three  or  four  miles,  to  a — 
I  do  n't  know  what  she  did  call  it,  but  it  was 
some  kind  of  a  meeting,  where  the  people  acted 
so  funnily.  Why,  she  said  they  just  tumbled 
around,  and  rolled  up  their  eyes,  and  screeched 
and  screamed,  and  then  she  .  showed  me  how 
they  did,  with  her  eyes  and  hands." 

Katie  stopped  for  a  moment  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  story  lacked  something,  for 
it  had  failed  to  impress  her  cousin  as  such  an 
amount  of  fun  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  done. 


"It  do  n't  seem  quite  as  funny  as  it  did,"  she 
said ;  "  I  guess  it  was  partly  the  way  that  little 
witch  told  it." 

Just  then  a  thought  struck  her,  and  dancing 
toward  the  door  she  said,  "Come,  Bell,  let  's 
coax  Fred  to  take  us  out  there  to-night." 

"0  no,  Katie,  I  presume  there'll  be  no  re- 
spectable people  there.  It  won't  be  a  fit  place 
for  us." 

"  But  with  Fred  along — you  know  he  's  such 
a  great,  lordly-looking  fellow,  and  has  such  a 
commanding  way  with  him,  I  should  n't  be  one 
bit  afraid ;  and  then  we  can  fix  up  with  our  big 
shawls  and  thick  vails,  and  nobody  '11  know  us. 
Come,  Bell,  please  do  just  say  you  '11  go,  and 
then  I  '11  go  and  tease  Fred." 

Bell  smiled  a  faint  assent,  and  away  fluttered 
Katie  to  tell  Fred  that  she  and  Bell  were  dying 
to  go  to  that  funny  meeting  in  the  woods,  and 
that  he  must  take  them  to  see  it. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"At  evening  time,  it  shall  be  light."  BiBLB. 

A  camp  meeting !  How  many  strong  men  in 
the  Church  can  say  of  it,  as  did  one  who  has 
few  superiors  in  erudition  and  piety,  "The  white 
tents  among  the  grand,  old  forest  trees,  and  the 
hymn  that  came  swelling  to  my  ear,  even  be- 
fore I  saw  the  tents,  are  dear  to  me  as  the  old 
walls  of  a  birthplace,  for  I  was  born  here." 

A  camp  meeting,  forty  years  ago,  was  a  felt 
necessity;  and  every  nail  was  driven,  every  post 
set,  accompanied  by  prayer. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  encampment  upon  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  in  the  evening  of  which 
Katie  proposed  to  visit  it. 

They  were  good,  substantial  people,  those 
tent-holders  and  their  families — gathered  from 
the  "working  classes,"  to  be  sure;  but  who 
does  not  know  that  in  America  there  is  often 
more  real  intelligence  and  good  sense  among 
laboring  people,  than  among  the  pleasure-seek- 
ing, who  affect  to  despise  them? 

There  was  a  neat  little  tent,  with  an  old  oak 
standing  sentry  at  the  door.  Its  occupants  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danoon,  Mary  Fenno,  and  one  of 
her  mother's  domestics.  An  air  of  taste  and 
neatness  pervaded  every  thing  within,  from  the 
snowy  spread  upon  the  rough  board  table,  to  the 
muslin  curtains  that  divided  the  tent  into  apart- 
ments. Mary  sat  alone  in  a  retired  part  of  the 
tent.  Her  hands  were  clasped,  her  eyes  closed, 
and  occasionally  a  heavy  breath  and  half-mur- 
mured prayer  parted  her  lips.  Mrs.  Danoon 
lifted  the  curtain  and  stepped  lightly  to  her 
side.  Kneeling  by  her  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  her,  she  said  in  a  caressing  tone,  "  Wnat 
ails  my  bird  to-day?    She  seems  very  sad.    She 
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does  n't   regret   taking   the   cross   of  Him   who 
bore  it  for  her?" 

"O  no,"  said  Mary,  "but  my  friends" — 
"And   is   n't   Jesus   better   than    all    earthly 
friends?     You  know  he  said,  '  Whosoever  loveth 
these  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.'     My 
sister,  can't  you  give  up  all  for  Jesus?" 

"I   can   now,  but  hereafter" — and  a  shudder 
passed  over  her  frame. 

"  0,  if  they  were  only  Christians !" 
Long    and    earnestly    did  Mrs.   Danoon    talk 
with  her  friend  about  God's   love   for  perishing 
sinners,  and  the  power  of  faithful  prayer. 

It  was  a  fine  scene,  that  night  encampment. 
The  light  of  the  full-orbed  moon,  coming  down 
between  the  great  arms  of  the  old  trees,  swayed 
to  and  fro  by  the  Summer  night  wind,  the  timid 
glance  of  the  dim  stars,  like  the  far-off  eyes  of 
angels,  peering  down  tremblingly,  the  glare  of 
the  light  stands,  silvering  the  earth-side  of 
branch  and  leaf,  the  fervent  utterances  of  the 
solemn  worshipers,  all  seemed  to  unite  to  inspire 
devotion.  All  that  day  the  countenances  of  the 
older,  stronger  men  had  worn  an  expression  of 
earnest  anxiety,  such  as  might  be  seen  upon  the 
faces  of  military  leaders  upon  the  eve  of  an  im- 
portant engagement.  Several  times  during  the 
day  the  white-haired  presiding  elder  had  been 
sought  for  consultation,  but  those  who  knew  him 
best,  knew  that,  Moses-like,  he  was  alone  with 
God  in  the  wild-wood  solitude  pleading  for  the 
people. 

"  I  wonder  what  that  little  old  mummy  thinks 
he  can  do  at  preaching?"  whispered  Katie,  as  the 
Mayburn  party  came  upon  the  ground.  "  I  'm 
glad  they  've  got  him  up,  though,  for  I  want  to 
hear  the  best  of  it,  and  I  presume  he  '11  get  off 
something  queer  enough  before  he  gets  through." 

"A  mere  burlesque  upon  preaching,"  said  Bell, 
with  a  curl  of  her  lip;  "quite  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  thing,  though ;  a  mere  farce,  any  way. 
I  wish  we  'd  had  sense  enough  to  stay  at  home. 
Such  ordinary-looking  people,  with  their  straight 
old  pokes  of  bonnets  and  chip  hats !" 

"  Why,  now.  Bell,  they  look  real  funny  to  me, 
and  I  know  there  '11  be  nice  sport  when  they  all 
get  started." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Frederic,  "  I  think  this 
moonlight  scene  is  charming,  with  its  lights  and 
shades.  I  must  confess  I  quite  preferred  not  to 
come,  but  that  little  mischief  teased  me  so,  I 
couldn't  refuse;  but  I'm  enchanted  wnth  the 
beauty  of  the  place — and  their  singing,  how  it 
swells  and  rises  among  the  old  arches  of  their 
woody  temple,  and  off  to  the  stars !" 

"  If  the  effect  upon  you  increases,"  said  Bell, 
half  provoked   and   half  amused,  "  I   shall   look 


for  you  up  there  in  that  old  board  pen,  holding 
forth  with  those  uncouth  old  fellows." 

"  0,  would  n't  that  be  funny !"  said  Katie, 
smothering  a  laugh. 

"It  inspires  you  so,"  Bell  went  on,  "I  think 
the  next  difficult  suit  you  have  to  plead  you.'d 
better  arrange  for  moonlight  upon  a  camp- 
ground." 

"Like  the  Areopagus  on  Mars'  Hill,"  said 
Frederic,  without  noticing  the  sarcasm.  "  But, 
Bell,  I  do  n't  see  how  you  can  call  those  men 
in  the  stand  such  hard  names.  I  'm  sure  I 
think  they  're  very  fine  looking,  except  the  one 
who  read  the  hymn.  There  's  that  old  general 
in  the  chair,  see  what  a  forehead  he  has;  he  's 
more  dignified  and  commanding  than  half  our 
judges.  That  one  with  the  large  head  and  mel- 
ancholy eyes — there,  at  the  right;  that  's  Da- 
noon.  He  has  a  little  chapel  in  the  suburbs. 
He  was  educated  for  the  bar — a  thorough  scholar, 
I  've  been  told." 

The  last  three  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone 
just  a  shade  lower  and  quicker  than  the  rest, 
as  though  there  was  a  hidden  pain  connected 
with  them.  Slight  as  it  was  it  did  not  escape 
the  sister's  quick  ear. 

"You  have  heard  him  preach?"  she  said.     / 

"Do  n't  you  think  he  has  a  fine  head?"  asked 
Frederic,  evasively. 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  him  preach,  Fred- 
eric?" 

"And  what  if  I  have?"  was  the  reply. 

"Do  you  see  that  tall,  fine-looking  fellow, 
just  going  into  the  stand?"  asked  Frederic, 
when  they  were  seated  in  the  shade  of  a  large 
tree,  quite  aloof  from  the  congregation.  "That's 
Professor  Gorman.  He  is  engaged  in  a  literary 
enterprise  somewhere  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  I  became  acquainted  with  him  while  in 
that  Hilton  case.  He  was  one  of  my  witnesses — 
a  huge  fellow,  intellectually,  I  mean — a  bache- 
lor; and,  by  the  way.  Bell,  I  believe  he  's  just 
the  man  for  you ;  for  all  his  meek  exterior,  he 
is  as  unmovable  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
What  do  you  say,  shall  I  introduce  him?" 

"  A  pretty  way  to  dispose  of  your  sister,"  said 
Bell,  trying  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  ludicrous- 
ness  of  the  idea — "marry  her  to  a  starveling 
professor  of  nonsense  among  these  fanatics,  be- 
cause forsooth  he  has  practiced  on  refractory 
boys  till  you  think  him  adequate  to  the  shrew- 
taming  process." 

This  night,  on  the  encampment,  was  one  of 
those  in  which  the  world's  Reprover  comes  so 
near  and  speaks  so  audibly  to  all  hearts^  that 
it  matters  but  little  w'ho  preaches,  or,  indeed, 
whether  there  be  any  preaching,  so  that  the 
utterances  be  from  the  heart  most  in  harmony 
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with  the  strong,  deep  current  that  bears  all  into 
the  presence  of  God. 

"Pshaw!"  said  Katie,  "there  is  n't  any  fun  at 
all  in  that  old  man,  for  all  he  looked  so  queer 
at  first.  Do  you  suppose  it  's  so — what  he  has 
been  saying,  Bell?" 

"Why,  no,  you  foolish  child,  of  course  not — 
what  makes  you  shiver  so?  I  presume  some 
things  he  has  said  are  true.  Of  course  we  all 
believe  the  Bible,  and  know  we  've  got  to  die 
some  day ;  but  then  people  in  their  senses  never 
think  of  making  such  an  ado  " — 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  her  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  group  of  city  "rowdies" 
who  had  annoyed  her  before  by  their  profanity, 
and  the  scent  of  whisky  and  tobacco  that  ac- 
companied them. 

"Look  a  here,  Tom,"  said  one  of  them,  "let's 
stretch  this  rope  across  here  in  the  shade  of  this 
big  tree,  and  the  first  one  that  comes  along  '11 
tumble  over  it;  that '11  knock  the  stick  down, 
and  the  thing  '11  go  off.  It  won't  hurt  nobody; 
there  an't  powder  enough  in  it;  but  they  '11 
think  old  Sootie  's  after  'em  sure  enough." 

"For  shame,"  exclaimed  Frederic  Mayburn, 
taking  the  fellow  roughly  by  the  arm,  "for 
shame — coming  here  to  disturb  harmless,  peace- 
able people  in  their  worship.  Come,  now,  take 
up  these  things,  and  oflf  with  you,  or  you  '11 
have  occasion  to  repent  it." 

The  man  stooped  down  to  take  up  the  rope, 
muttering,  "Guess  he  'd  a  right  to  a  little  sport 
if  he  liked." 

"Pshaw,  Dick,"  said  a  sullen,  burly-looking 
fellow,  "afore  I  'd  be  cowed  out —  What  you 
'fraid  of,  boy?  pitch  in  and  lick  him.  Who 
cares  for  the  law?  'T  an't  on  the  side  of  them 
blubberin'  fools,  as  long  as  them  that  handles  it 
hates  'em  every  bit  as  bad  as  we  do." 

"Well,"  said  Mayburn,  "proceed  if  you  think 
best.  If  these  people  have  n't  the  means  of 
protecting  themselves  some  one  else  may  have; 
so  go  on  if  you  think  the  thing  '11  pay." 

"Blast  him,"  muttered  Tom,  "he  's  got  the 
stuff,  and  I  guess  we  'd  better  cave." 

Frederic  had  tried  during  this  encounter  to 
avoid  notice,  but  he  was  not  unobserved.  A 
mild-looking  man  from  among  the  worshipers, 
who  had  made  before  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  persuade  the  rowdies  to  desist,  stepped  for- 
ward, and  extending  his  hand  thanked  him  cor- 
dially. 

"Why  do  n't  you  talk  plainly  and  severely  to 
the  miserable  fellows?"  asked  Mayburn,  "the 
law  is  on  your  side;  it  will  protect  you." 

"The  law  itself  is  right  enough,"  said  the 
man,  "but  many  of  those  who  administer  it 
think    they  are    doing   God's   service   in    siding 


against  us.  We  can't  get  redress,  sir;  so  we 
try  to  endure  patiently;  and  many  a  poor  sin- 
ner who  won't  attend  other  meetings  at  all  and 
comes  here  only  to  make  trouble,  goes  home  a 
praying  man." 

"A  pretty  piece  of  chivalry,"  said  Isabel,  as 
her  brother  resumed  his  seat  at  her  side.  "  I  was 
in  hopes  we  should  n't  be  recognized,  but  now 
I  presume  I  shall  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being 
quizzed;  every  body  '11  know  we  were  here." 

"I  think  it  would  be  better  not  to  go  where 
we  are  ashamed  to  be  seen,"  said  Frederic;  "but 
if  you  have  taken  such  a  faux  pas  probably  you 
had  better  retreat.  Shall  I  lead  you  to  the  car- 
riage?" 

Bell  did  not  feel  inclined  to  confess  the  weak- 
ness referred  to,  so  she  was  silent.  The  sermon 
was  ended,  and  the  patriarchal  old  man  arose  to 
address  the  people.  His  voice  was  clear  and 
strong,  and  rang  out  upon  the  night  air  like  a 
trumpet.  After  a  warm,  rallying  exhortation  to 
Christians,  and  an  earnest  entreating  invitation 
to  sinners  to  come  to  Christ,  there  was  a  general 
movement  toward  the  altar,  and  sobs,  and  groans, 
and  cries  for  mercy  blended  with  prayer  that 
rent  the  heavens.  There  were  doubtless  many 
things  that  seemed  quite  unnecessary,  to  those 
who  were  sufficiently  braced  against  the  mighty, 
swaying  influence,  to  criticise;  some  gestures  and 
expressions  of  earnestness,  that  seemed  quite 
inartistic,  to  say  the  least;  but  those  who  were 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  hour  felt  too 
deeply  the  fearful  realities  of  the  eternal  world 
to  care  for  the  little  irregularities  that  might 
disturb  the  fastidious. 

"  Come  along,  Tom,"  said  one  of  the  rowdies 
to  another,  as  he  pulled  him  by  where  the  May- 
burns  were  sitting  and  on  toward  the  altar. 
"  Derned  ef  I  want  to  leave  j'^ou  behind.  I  've 
felt  as  ef  death  and  hell  was  after  me  ever  sence 
I  was  here  Monday  night.  B'lieve  I  've  acted 
more  like  a  cussed  fool  since  then  than  ever 
before  sence  I  was  born.  If  there  is  any  peace 
for  such  an  imp  as  I  've  been,  I  'm  hanged  ef  I 
do  n't  put  in  for  it." 

"Come,  Frederic,"  said  Isabel,  "let  us  go 
home;  I  'ra  sick  of  this;  it  's  awful." 

Frederic  had  been  sitting  for  half  an  hour  as 
motionless  as  a  man  of  marble.  It  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  a  description  of  his  emotions. 
None  could  understand  them  but  a  proud,  gifted, 
ambitions  man,  who  had  felt  the  weight  of  "con- 
viction "  slowly  accumulating  and  steadily  re- 
sisted for  months,  burst  upon  him  at  last  with 
the  power  of  the  thundering  tornado,  nearly  de- 
priving him  of  all  sense  of  the  tangible  and 
outer,  in  the  fearfulness  of  the  spiritual  and 
inner. 
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"Come,  come,  Frederic,  are  you  asleep?  do 
let  's  go." 

He  arose  mechanically,  and  shaking  his  sister's 
hand  from  his  arm  he  moved  slowly  down  the 
broad  central  aisle — on,  through  the  crowd,  till 
lie  reached  the  altar,  and  falling  upon  his  knees 
he  groaned,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner." 

Bell,  after  making  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  detain  him,  sunk  back  in  utter  despair. 

"Come,  Katie,  let  's  go,"  she  whispered 
through  her  white  lips. 

"And  leave  Fred  alone  in  this  dreadful  place?" 

"  Come  along,"  said  Bell,  in  a  hard,  sharp 
tone,  "I  can  find  the  carriage;  Joe  is  in  it. 
What  are  you  afraid  of?  nobody  '11  touch  us — 
come  along." 

"  Come,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Danoon,  as  she  en- 
tered the  tent,  "can't  you  go  down  to  the  altar 
now?  There  are  some  girls  there  who,  it  ap- 
pears, were  awakened  by  something  you  said  to 
them  to-day.  They  think  they  must  see  you, 
so  I  came  up  for  you.  You  are  looking  so 
much  happier.     You  can  go,  can't  you?" 

"0  yes,"  said  Mary,  throwing  a  shawl  around 
her  shoulders.  "  The  weight  is  all  gone  from 
my  heart;  I  am  so  sure  my  prayers  will  be  an- 
swered." 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  night  as  this,"  said  Mrs. 
Danoon,  as  they  walked  toward  the  altar.  "I 
presume  there  '11  be  over  fifty  converted  to-night. 
There  was  one  young  man  that  Edgar  was  con- 
versing with  when  I  came  away;  he  's  a  splen- 
did fellow;  if  he  gets  soundly  converted  he  '11 
do  a  great  deal  of  good.  Why,  here  he  comes 
now,  with  Edgar." 

Frederic  Mayburn  approached,  his  fine  coun- 
tenance radiant  with  happiness,  and  clasping 
Mary's  hand  in  his — quite  to  the  astonishment 
of  good  Mrs.  Danoon,  who  was  not  expecting 
such  a  scene — he  said,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice, 
"Can  you  too  forgive  me,  Mary?" 

"  I  have  a  proposition  to  submit,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Gorman,  with  his  usual  quiet  smile;  "I 
will  state  the  case  in  a  plain  way,  and  if  any 
special  pleading  is  necessary  call  on  lady  Bell; 
of  late  she  has  grown  quite  eloquent  in  her  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  I  wish  to  present." 

You  would  have  known  from  the  gentle,  half- 
embarrassed  smile,  by  which  Isabel  recognized 
her  husband's  compliment,  that  the  three  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  we  saw  her  last,  had 
witnessed  a  complete  change  in  her  spirit  as 
well  as  in  her  social  relations, 

'•'  You  know,  Frederic,"  continued  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  I  have  told  you  before  how  much  we 
needed  a  church  in  our  place,  especially  on  the 
students'  account.     Well,  I  told  the  brethren  if 


they  would  build  such  a  one  as  we  really  need, 
I  would  raise  what  money  they  lacked  after 
they  had  done  all  they  possibly  could.  They 
are  as  noble  a  set  of  brethren  as  ever  were,  but 
they  're  poor;  and  after  they  had  subscribed  all 
they  could,  they  were  still  minus  about  six 
thousand.  I  meant  to  travel  and  solicit  among 
the  patrons  of  our  institution  during  vacation 
next  Summer,  but  as  I  had  intended  to  get  my 
work  ready  for  the  press,  and  then  rest  a  little 
before  the  Fall  term  commences.  Bell  insists 
that  I  should  lay  the  matter  before  our  Thanks- 
giving reunion.  What  do  you  say,  Fred?  Mary, 
can  you  help  us?" 

"We  are  the  Lord's  stewards,"  replied  Fred- 
eric. "  Mary  and  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
promise  we  all  made  last  Thanksgiving,  to  pay  a 
tenth  for  benevolent  purposes.  Present  your 
paper.  Bell;  Ma  chere  Marie,  shall  we  see  your 
name  at  the  head?" 

Mrs.  Mayburn  took  the  paper  and,  hesitating 
a  moment,  said  musingly,  "  Let  me  see,  one  such 
party  as  we  used  to  have  would  have  cost — 
wines,  flowers,  confectionery,  and  all  —  how 
much?" 

She  did  not  wait  to  answer  the  question,  but 
wrote  her  name  and  subscription.  Frederic  read, 
"  Mary  F.  Mayburn,  two  thousand  dollars." 

"Well  done,"  he  said;  "now,  Frau  Gorman, 
your  subscription,  if  you  j^lease."  Bell  wrote 
her  name,  and  two  thousand  opposite.  "  We 
must  not  slight  our  good  sister  Mabel,"  said 
Frederic,  turning  toward  Mrs.  Danoon,  who  nat- 
urally enough  formed  a  part  of  the  group. 

"  I  am  afraid  Mabel's  part  in  this  matter  will 
be  very  small,"  said  Mr.  Danoon.  "The  good 
Father  has  not  burdened  us  with  so  large  a  stew- 
ardship as  he  has  you ;  but  we  give  our  tenth 
just  as  cheerfully  and  thankfully  as  though  it 
were  thousands." 

Mrs.  Danoon  wrote  her  name,  with  five  dollars 
attached.  Frederic  took  the  paper  and  prefixing 
three  figures  to  the  ones  she  had  made,  he  read, 
"  '  Mabel  S.  Danoon,  two  thousand  and  five  dol- 
lars.' Well,  girls,  I  did  n't  think  you  'd  be  out- 
done in  liberality  by  an  itinerant's  wife.  There, 
George,"  he  said  to  the  Professor,  "  there  's  your 
six  thousand — now  finish  your  book,  and  be  sure 
to  get  through  in  time,  so  that  we  can  run 
down  to  Posedale  and  visit  uncle  Carwell  and 
Katie,  and  get  a  breath  of  country  air  before  the 
Fall  work  comes  on. 

"  Mary,  dear,  shall  I  lead  you  to  the  piano 
now?  We  must  have  our  Thank-egiving  hymn 
and  then  our  circle  of  prayer,  for  I  believe  our 
blessed  Father  has  given  us  more  sun.shine  to  be 
thankful  for  than  is  often  enjoyed  this  side 
of  heaven." 
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Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 


SO  sang  England's  great  poet;  and  many  have 
read  the  lines,  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
sentiment,  and  then  dismissed  it  from  the  mind 
as  only  poetry.  This  is  an  unpoetic  age.  We 
live  in  the  midst  of  wonderful  and  startling  re- 
alities. We  have  no  time  to  sport  with  the 
phantoms  of  superstition  that  peopled  the  fancy 
world  of  Virgil,  and  played  around  the  harp  of 
blind  old  Homer.  Celestial  visitants  might  fig- 
ure well  in  a  romance  of  the  middle  ages,  or  a 
fairy  tale,  rich  with  Oriental  imagery.  Sages, 
w^ith  eye  fixed  on  the  spiritual,  have  written 
with  pen  of  fire,  and  transferred  upon  their 
glowing  page  the  visions  that  were  before  them ; 
orators  have  adorned  their  impassioned  utter- 
ances with  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  super- 
natural; and  bards  of  old  have  strung  the  living 
lyre  and  swept  its  chords  with  unwonted  power, 
when  thoughts  of  the  unearthly  and  spiritual 
rushed  in  upon  their  souls.  All  the  ages  have 
felt  the  charm  of  their  wondrous  melody,  and 
acknowledged  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  their 
strain.  But  who  would  seriously  look  for  truth 
amid  this  abundant  display  of  poetic  beauty? 
Our  age  is  practical.  We  aim  at  realism,  if, 
alas !  we  are  not  sweeping  on  toward  the  cheer- 
ler>s,  shoreless  sea  of  materialism. 

That  spirits  do  appear  on  earth  might  be 
argued  from  reason,  from  Scripture,  and  from 
the  facts  of  history.  The  Bible  abounds  in  ref- 
erences to  spirits  and  in  narratives  of  supernat- 
ural appearances.  Its  testimony  is  clear  and 
acknowledged,  as  to  the  fact  that  communica- 
tions have  been  made  between  the  inhabitants 
of  earth  and  those  of  the  spirit-world.  History, 
too,  gives  the  well-attested  facts  as  they  have 
occurred  in  all  ages;  an  overwhelming  amount 
of  testimony  might  be  produced.  Every  land, 
every  neighborhood,  almost  every  family,  has  its 
startling  facts.  Witnesses  beyond  number,  of 
the  highest  character  for  veracity  and  sound 
judgment,  have  given  their  evidence  to  the 
world;  and  the  world  has  rejected  their  testi- 
mony as  unreasonable.  Such  an  array  of  evi- 
dence as  has  been  produced  to  prove  the 
appearances  of  ghosts,  would  be  considered 
overwhelmingly  convincing  on  almost  any  other 
subject.  The  question  then  remains,  is  the  doc- 
trine consistent  with  reason? 

We  know  that  there  is  a  vast  dissimilarity 
between   body  and  spirit,  and  we  know  not   by 


what  means  the  presence  of  a  spirit  could  be 
cognizable  by  the  senses.  The  mind  within  may 
have  faculties  of  perceiving  and  knowing  with 
which  we  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  There 
may  be  a  kind  of  "sixth  sense"  through  which 
we  gain  occasional  glimpses  of  those  spiritual 
beings  which  are  generally  invisible  to  mortal 
eye.  The  ancient  prophet  may  have  referred  to 
this  when  he  prayed  for  his  fearful  servant,  and 
said,  "  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  open  his  eyes,  that  he 
may  see."  And  when  the  young  man's  vision 
was  opened  to  see  what  was  before  invisible, 
"  behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and 
chariots  of  fire  "  round  about  them.  Generally 
this  sense  is  closed,  and  we  see  only  with  the 
bodily  eye;  the  constant  sight  of  spirits  might 
unfit  us  for  the  duties  of  life,  an  occasional 
manifestation  may  tend  to  lead  the  mind  from 
"the  things  that  are  seen,"  and  deeply  impress 
us  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  spirit-world. 
Besides,  we  know  not  but  that  spirits  may  ap- 
pear in  some  form  that  may  be  perceived  at 
times  even  by  the  eye  of  flesh.  It  is  not  certain 
that  spirits  are  absolutely  disembodied,  though 
the  terrestrial  body  is  left  below.  "  There  is  a 
spiritual  body,"  says  the  apostle.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  glory  of  the  resurrection  is 
anticipated  in  heaven  by  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  some  spiritualized  substance,  at  once  its 
dwelling  and  its  organ  of  blissful  activity. 

It  is  reasonable  that  departed  spirits  should 
take  an  interest  in  the  scenes  of  earth.  This 
world  was  the  sphere  of  their  probation  where 
their  destiny  was  wrought  out.  The  friends 
they  have  left  behind  were  to  them  ministers 
of  virtue  or  of  vice;  their  influence  is  felt  as  it 
never  was  before;  those  friends  may  have  be- 
come objects  of  greater  solicitude  and  love,  now 
that  the  worth  of  their  salvation  is  more  fully 
realized.  "  But  would  not  a  sight  of  the  miseries 
of  earth  mar  the  happiness  of  celestial  beings?" 
We  answer,  happiness,  in  itself,  is  not  the  only 
end  of  life,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven — but 
happiness  obtained  tlirough  obedience  to  God 
and  usefulness  to  his  creatures.  Those  blessed 
beings,  whose  highest  law  and  highest  life 
is  love,  could  be  far  more  happy  in  minister- 
ing to  the  victims  of  earthly  sorrow,  than  they 
could  be  by  an  idle  exclusion  from  human  mis- 
ery; knowing  of  its  existence  and  yet  debarred 
from  either  witnessing  or  alleviating  it. 

It  is  objected  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  heav- 
enly world  would  not  wish  to  leave  it  even  for  a 
moment,  while  those  of  hell  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  their  abode  of  sorrow.  We  an- 
swer, a  change  of  place  does  not  imply  a  change 
of  state.  The  blessed  ones  of  heaven  find  their 
highest  joy  in  carrying  out  the  benevolent  de- 
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signs  of  God  townrd  the  creatures  of  his  care  in 
heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  other  worlds;  for  the 
wliole  universe  is  heaven  to  them,  inasmuch  as 
they  not  only  carry  the  secret  springs  of  happi- 
ness with  them  wherever  they  go,  but  they  find 
all  things  pervaded  with  the  glorious  presence  of 
God;  so  that 

"  Where'er  they  are,  where'er  they  move, 
They  meet  the  object  of  their  love;" 

and  on  the  other  hand,  if  devils  and  damned 
spirits  are  permitted  to  visit  this  earth,  as  we 
believe  they  are,  though  generally  unseen,  yet 
they  carry  within  their  own  bosoms  a  burning 
hell,  that  makes  this  fair  earth  to  them  a  scene 
of  suffering  and  woe;  and  this  universe  that 
teems  with  the  wonders  of  almighty  Love,  has 
for  them  no  scene  of  happiness  nor  cheering 
voice  of  hope.  Spirits  lost  are  here  to  tempt 
and  to  suffer.  Spirits  blest  are  here  to  minister 
and  enjoy ;  for  even  on  earth  can  seraphs  find  a 
heaven — the  heaven  of  loving  God  and  doing 
good. 

When  we  pass  out  of  this  world  we  do  not 
lose  our  identity ;  we  are  human  beings  still,  and 
have  the  sympathies,  desires,  and  capacities  that 
belong  to  human  nature.  Hence  we  are  not  to 
expect  an  unnatural  state  of  existence  in  the 
eternal  world,  but  one  for  which  the  present  life 
has  fitted  us.  Departed  friends  have  not  for- 
gotten us;  they  can  not  cease  to  sympathize 
and  love;  they  watch  with  intensest  interest 
our  progress  through  life,  perform  many  a  deed 
of  ministering  love,  and  at  last  receive  and  wel- 
come the  departing  soul  to  its  destiny. 

The  heavenly  w'orld  is  sometimes  represented 
to  us  in  a  very  unattractive  light.  We  are  led 
to  think  of  it  as  a  place  where  the  inhabitants 
have  no  other  employment  than  to  engage  in 
constant  acts  of  adoration  and  praise  before  the 
throne  of  God;  where  they  have  lost  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  associations  of  former  years;  and 
where  liberty  is  exchanged  for  a  limited  sphere 
of  thought  and  action.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  when  the  spirit  shall  have  burst 
its  earthly  shackles  it  shall  plunge  into  a  lim- 
itless field  of  divine  glory,  unravel  the  myster- 
ies of  creation,  engage  in  stupendous  enterprises 
worthy  of  such  an  exalted  condition,  and  survey 
the  wondrous  displays  of  divine  power  and 
goodness  scattered  throughout  the  universe,  all 
which  acts  shall  turn  the  soul  in  still  increas- 
ing adoration  to  God. 

But  while  every  place  is  made  sacred  by  the 
Divine  presence,  and  all  the  universe  teems  with 
sources  of  joy  to  spirits  blessed,  there  may  be 
a  particular  spot,  a  central  home,  where  they 
chiefly    dwell.     From    this    blissful    abode    the 


angels  of  God  are  continually  descending  on 
missions  of  merey,  and  to  it  the  members  of 
the  great  family  of  God  are  returning  from 
every  part  of  creation,  where  they  have  gath- 
ered fresh  and  glowing  evidences  of  Divine 
wisdom,  power,  and  love.  In  this  great  capital 
of  worlds  schemes  of  lofty  enterprise  are  formed, 
and  projects  worthy  of  Omnipotence  are  execu- 
ted; now,  perhaps,  a  new  world  is  to  feel  the 
joy  of  fresh  existence,  and  then  some  erring 
race  is  to  be  restored  to  mercy.  The  celestial 
inhabitants,  cooperating  with  the  Almighty  in 
the  vast  concerns  of  his  glorious  kingdom,  find 
unspeakable  delight  in  furthering  his  blessed 
designs  and  diffusing  happiness  to  all  orders  of 
animated  being.  Well  may  every  immortal  in 
view  of  such  destiny  exultingly  exclaim, 

"  0,  what  a  glorious  future  beams  on  me. 
With  nobler  senses,  nobler  peers! 
I  '11  wing  me  through  creation  like  a  bee. 
And  taste  the  gleaming  spheres. 

Ye  are  my  menials,  ye  thick-crowding  years, 

Ha!  yet  with  a  triumphant  shout 
My  spirit  shall  take  captive  all  the  spheres 

And  wring  their  riches  out." 

There  is  a  blissful  creation  in  which  the  disin- 
thralled  spirit  shall  exercise  its  newly-wrought 
capacities,  and  find  a  field  of  enjoyment  vast 
and  rich  as  its  own  immortal  powers. 

And  as  on  earth  there  is  a  time  appointed 
for  the  solemn  assembly  of  God's  people,  so  in 
heaven  at  stated  times  the  wandering  celestials 
may  assemble  before  the  throne, 

"Where,  from  the  bright,  unclouded  face  of  God, 
They  drink  full  draughts  of  bliss  and  endless  joy," 

roll  out  the  universal  tide  of  praise,  recount  to 
each  other  the  wondrous  displays  of  divine  ex- 
cellence and  the  startling  developments  of 
divine  government  which  they  have  witnessed 
in  all  the  worlds,  and  form  benevolent  enter- 
prises for  the  future.  This  is  the  central  point 
of  attraction,  the  brightest  spot  in  the  regions 
of  space  where  flowers  ever  bloom,  skies  are 
ever  clear,  and  light  immortal  beams  in  every 
object;  where  joys  supreme  are  found,  friend- 
ships are  unbroken,  life  blooms  and  flourishes 
in  union  wnth  the  Infinite,  and  love  reigns 
eternally.  This  is  the  home  of  the  blessed,  but 
not  a  place  of  isolated  and  selfish  exclusion ; 
from  this  point  of  divergence  go  forth  all  min- 
istering influences  to  gladden  and  bless  the 
creatures  of  God. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Alton  Locke,  "  I  seem  to 
have  learnt  that  the  only  thing  to  regenerate  the 
world  is  not  more  of  any  system,  good  or  bad, 
but  simply  more  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 
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And  bright  the  Guadalquiver's  chain 

Twines  'round  the  sunny  hills  of  Spain. 

BY     MRS.     MARY     E.     NEALY. 

But  skies,  nor  vale,  nor  river  bright 
Can  ever  show  the  spirit's  light; 

That  is  a  gift  to  mortals  given, 

A  foretaste  of  the  light  of  heaven — 

"  Our  life  is  twofold." 

She  stood  beside  a  wayside  spring, 

A  bonnie  blue-eyed  winsome  thing! 

A  relic  left  of  Paradise — 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west; 

The  light  that  flashes  from  those  eyes! 

A  purple  mantle  on  his  breast, 

The  soul's  own  language,  written  well, 

And  draperies  of  burnished  gold 

And  which  at  Babel  never  fell — 

Hung  o'er  his  couch  in  many  a  fold; 

Th'  unfolding  of  the  spirit's  links — 

And  to  her  eyes  the  whole  did  seem 

The  answer  to  the  questioning  sphinx. 

The  fairy  fancies  of  a  dream. 

Yet  only  by  one  ear  't  is  heard, 

Far  off  amid  yon  gates  of  gold. 

Yet  only  by  one  spirit  stirred. 

She  almost  thought  she  should  behold 

And  by  this  throbbing  heart  of  mine, 

Some  armed  knight  of  old  romance 

I  know  it  is  a  thing  divine. 

Bend  on  her  form  his  loving  glance. 

And  by  the  skies  that  bend  above, 

Dark  should  his  eye  be,  bronzed  his  face, 
In  every  motion,  ease  and  grace. 

And  when  on  her  his  eyes  would  bend, 
Firmness  with  tenderness  should  blend. 

"Ah  yes!  on  such  a  noble  breast 
This  form  with  joy  would  ever  rest, 

And  all  life's  rapture  then  would  be 

My  spirit  ofi'ers  thine  its  love. 

Its  all  of  life,  of  hope  and  faith. 
From  here  even  to  the  gate  of  death." 

She  gives  her  heart,  she  gives  her  hand, 
As  in  the  deepening  shade  they  stand. 

And  thus  to  him,  "it  sure  doth  seem 
Thou  art  the  answer  to  my  dream!" 

To  love  and  to  be  loved — by  thee!" 

■ =  c  00= 

The  dry  leaves  close  beside  her  stirred — 

TEMPTED. 

"And  who  so  blest,  my  bonnie  bird! 

BY     AUGUSTA     MOORE. 

Who  is  it  with  thy  sweet  life  fraught? 



Would  it  were  I  that  filled  thy  tliought ! 

I  STAND  upon  the  borders  of  the  enchanted  land; 

For  I  have  wandered  far  and  wide 

Ravishing    scenes   before    me   spread   wide    on    either 

Across  yon  heaving  ocean-tide — 

To  where  the  fair  girls  dress  the  vine 
Upon  the  storied  banks  of  Eliine — 

To  where  the  twilight  weaves  romance 
Around  the  sunny  maids  of  France ; 

hand. 
Bewitching  pleasures  beckon,  sweet  siren  voices  call, 
And  ah !  I  see  what  draws  me  more  mightily  than  all. 

Thou  beautiful  temptation,  so  fair,  so  warm,  so  bright, 
I  know  the  radiance  round  thee  can  be  no  holy  light. 
And  yet  my  soul  is  wrestling  with  wild  desires  to  be 

And  where  the  bright  Italian  skies 

Within  that  rosy  glory,  that  golden  warmth  with  thee. 

Make  brighter  still  their  bright  black  eyes. 
But  never  yet  so  sweet  a  face. 

Rude  tempests  beat  upon    me,  shiv'ring  and   faint   I 
stand  ; 

A  form  so  full  of  witching  grace. 

0!  why  may  I  not  enter  this  fair  enchanted  land? 

Eyes  of  such  soft  and  heavenly  blue. 

Why  turn  to  desolation  when  all  things  sweetly  woo  ? 

Where  Love's  own  soul  seems  smiling  through ; 

0!  soft  enticing  pleasures,  sing  ye  but  to  undo? 

And  yet  where  Tliought  doth  seem  to  dwell 

Stand  off,  thou   smiling  spirit,   I  dare  not  have   thee 

A  prisoner  in  a  crystal  cell." 

near ; 

"Nay,  nay,  sir,  cease  your  flatteries! 

Turn,  turn  those  bright  eyes  from  me,  their  fond,  deep 

I  know,  sir,  that  I  have  bright  eyes; 

But  yonder  heaven  is  far  more  bright; 

It  is  a  very  sea  of  light. 

And  even  in  this  little  spring 

What  streams  of  light  are  quivering! 

And  many  things  on  earth  are  bright; 
Then  why,  sir,  prai.se  so  small  a  light?" 

"Lady!  the  skies  of  Italie 

Are  bright  and  beautiful  to  see! 

gaze  I  fear ; 
Back !  nay,  thou  canst  not  touch  me ;  I  have  not  crossed 

the  line. 
Though  I  do  long  to  clasp  thee — thank  God !  I  am  not 

thine. 

Farewell,   bewildering    regions.   Enchanter,    fare    thee 

well, 
To    the    cold   lands   behind    me    I    turn    me,    there    to 

dwell ; 
Better  the  roughest  desert  the  innocent  e'er  trod, 

And  in  the  Arno's  classic  vale 

Than    all    entrancing   pleasures   of   love   unblessed   by 

The  river  winds — a  silver  trail! 

God. 

1 
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SOMETHING  CONCERNING   THE   TREES 

WHOSE  FRUITS  FURNISH  BREAD 

FOR  MAN. 


BY  MARTHA  M  .  THOMAS. 


PALMS. 

BREAD,  as  made  from  the  flour  of  wheat  or 
corn,  considered  among  civilized  nations 
"the  staff  of  life,"  is  very  little  known  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Oceanica,  who 
supply  its  place  with  rice,  millet,  and  numerous 
fruits  and  roots. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  fruits  is 
the  date,  the  product  of  the  palm-tree. 

Surrounded  with  religious  and  classical  asso- 
ciations, and  connected  in  our  minds  with  the 
practical  and  romantic,  the  palm,  with  its  beauty 
and  usefulness,  breathing  as  it  does  of  tropical 
growth  and  luxuriance,  has  become  emblematic 
of  the  East,  which  is  known  as  "the  land  of 
palms." 

To  (vhe  Hebrew  it  was  the  type  of  exceeding 
excellence,  the  standard  of  comparison  for  things 
godly  and  beautiful.  David  says,  "The  right- 
eous shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree;"  Solomon, 
"Thy  stature  is  like  a  palm-tree."  The  Jews 
celebrated  a  festival  in  honor  of  their  fathers' 
entering  the  Promised  Land,  in  which  they  bore 
palms  in  their  hands;  on  triumphal  occasions 
they  cast  it  in  the  way  of  kings ;  hence  to  do 
Him  honor  they  strewed  it  in  the  path  of  the 
Savior;  a  representation  of  it  was  also  impressed 
on  their  coins. 

It  was  the  ancient  emblem  of  victory;  among 
the  Greeks  it  was,  with  tlie  olive,  awarded  to  con- 
querors in  the  Olympic  games.  The  early  Chris- 
tians assumed  it  as  the  universal  symbol  of 
martyrdom,  and,  as  such,  it  was  carried  by  those 
who  suffered  for  the  truth,  and  was  sculptured 
on  the  tombs  of  the  first  martyrs;  in  some  old 
paintings  they  are  drawn  with  branches  of  the 
date-palm  in  their  hands. 

During  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  pilgrims 
resorting  to  the  Holy  Land,  returned  bearing 
branches  of  palm,  and  from  this  circumstance 
obtained  the  name  Palmers,  indicative  of  the 
journey  they  had  accomplished. 

The  Mohammedans,  who  from  it  derive  their 
principal  subsistence,  venerate  it ;  and  a  particular 
species,  which  tradition  asserts  afforded  refresh- 
ment to  their  prophet  in  his  hegira,  is  consid- 
ered sacred  among  them.  Their  great  Caliph 
Omar,  when  on  his  journey  from  Medinah  to 
Jerusalem,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the 
Holy  City,  is  said  to  have  carried  for  nourish- 
ment only  a  bag  of  dried  dates. 
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The  dates  of  Arabia,  particularly  those  of 
Medinah,  are  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world. 
So  important  is  the  crop,  it  is  related,  that  one 
Arab  meeting  another  in  the  desert  will  inquire 
the  price  of  dates  at  Mecca,  as  one  farmer  in  our 
country,  chancing  on  another  going  to  market, 
would  question  of  the  growth  of  wheat,  or  the 
prospect  of  the  corn  crop. 

They  abound  in  traditions  of  the  date-palm; 
one  species  is  regarded  as  a  talisman  against 
poison,  another  as  preventing  illness.  The  va- 
rieties have  their  peculiar  names;  the  best  is 
held  in  such  estimation  that  it  is  packed  in  or- 
namental boxes,  or  put  up  in  skins,  and  sent  as 
highly-prized  souvenirs  from  one  friend  to  an- 
other. This  kind  is  rarely  sold;  when  it  is  it 
brings  a  very  high  price.  The  tree  bearing  this 
date  is  a  very  uncommon  one,  and  is  seldom 
found  out  of  Arabia.  The  fruit  is  about  two 
inches  long,  the  yield  small,  and  it  is  called  el 
shcleli. 

The  unripe  product  of  another  species  is 
dipped  into  boiling  water  to  preserve  its  color, 
then  strung  upon  threads  and  hung  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  making  amulets,  which  are  worn  as 
necklaces  by  the  children  of  Hejaz. 

In  the  court  of  the  Medinah  mosque  is  the 
garden  of  the  Lady  Fatima,  containing  a  dozen 
date-trees,  descended,  according  to  legend,  from 
palms  planted  by  the  Prophet's  daughter.  The 
common  people  consider  this  fruit  as  sacred.  It 
is  sold  at  enormous  prices,  and  is  thought  one 
of  the  most  acceptable  offerings  which  could  be 
made  to  their  Sultan. 

The  palm  plantations  near  Medinah  are  de- 
scribed as  most  beautiful;  they  are  cultivated 
and  watered  with  care.  The  date  harvest  is  the 
great  festival  season — the  time  when  they  make 
merry  with  dance  and  song. 

The  first  palm  seen  in  Spain  was  brought 
there  after  the  Arabian  invasion,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor,  Abderahman,  who,  with  his  own 
hands,  planted  it  at  Cordova,  and  watched  its 
growth  with  delight;  for  it  recalled  early  asso- 
ciations and  scenes  of  his  childhood,  when  lisp- 
ing at  his  mother's  knee.  The  following  lines 
were  said  to  have  been  addressed  to  it  by  him ; 

"  Ah  !  my  beautiful  and  graceful  palm-tree, 
Thou  art  here  a  stranger!     The  west  wind  woos  thee 
Gently,  sweetly,  with  its  tender  voice  of  love, 
Softly  caressing  thy  rich  luxuriance  ;  fertile  earth 
Thy  roots  are  gladly  nourishing,  and  high  thy  head 
To  heaven  thou  raisest.     Ah,  noble  tree, 
Hast  thou  no  grief  for  thy  deserted  home? 
Must  I  alone  endure  the  pain, 
And  weep  the  tears  of  deep  regret  in  vain 
For  thy  companions?     Thy  sister  trees. 
So  freshly  growing,  crowned  with  featl)ery  diadems, 
Alone  the  flowiu<jr  banks  of  Farot's  streams?" 
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South  America  abounds  in  palms.  Brazil  is 
noted  for  them.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the 
Indians  there,  that  the  whole  human  race  sprang 
from  the  palm-tree.  One  species  of  the  date 
palm  is  particularly  mentioned  as  plentiful  on 
the  plains  of  the  Oronoco  and  Amazon  Rivers, 
in  the  country  of  the  Guanacas.  This  species 
is  called  the  Mauritius  palm,  and  when  the 
country  is  overflowed,  as  it  always  is  at  the 
rainy  season,  the  natives  retire  to  the  palm- 
trees,  which  grow  close  together,  and  having 
made  mats  of  the  leaves,  suspend  them  between 
the  trunks,  and  covering  them  with  clay,  kindle 
their  fires  thereon.  Having  the  fruit  for  food, 
the  pith  for  bread,  the  juice  for  wine,  they  em- 
ploy themselves  in  weaving  mats  from  the 
leaves,  or  making  hammocks  from  the  fibers  of 
the  limbs,  each  man's  tree  being  his  castle, 
where  he  lights  his  fire  or  makes  his  bed  at 
pleasure. 

The  day  on  which  Christ  entered  Jerusalem, 
riding  on  an  ass's  colt,  when  the  people  tore 
down  branches  of  trees  and  laid  them  in  his 
path,  is  called  Palm  Sunday,  being  the  first  day 
of  "  Holy  Week,"  five  days  before  the  crucifix- 
ion. In  commemoration  of  that  event,  the  Ro- 
mish priests  on  that  day  bless  and  distribute 
branches  of  palm  among  the  people.  In  Europe 
the  real  palm  is  used,  merchants  selling  it  for 
the  occasion ;  but  in  this  country  evergreens  are 
substituted.     Goethe  says : 

"  In  Rome  on  Palm  Sunday, 
They  have  the  true  palm — 
The  cardinals  bow  reverently, 
And  sing  old  psalms — 
Elsewhere  these  psalms  are  sung — 
'Mid  olive  branches — 
More  northern  climes  musfc  be  content 
With  the  sad  willow." 

The  palms  which  have  been  blessed  on  Palm 
Sunday  are  kept  till  the  following  Lent,  when 
they  are  reduced  to  ashes,  and  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day, the  first  day  of  Lent,  these  ashes  are 
sprinkled  over  the  people  in  sign  of  humiliation. 

The  species  of  this  tree  have  been  reckoned 
at  over  a  thousand  in  number,  among  which  are 
the  date,  cocoa,  cabbage,  wax,  fan,  furnishing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  they  are 
found  not  only  the  necessaries,  but  the  comforts, 
and  even  the  luxuries  of  their  life. 

The  many  uses  of  this  beautiful  tree,  have 
been  finely  described  by  our  Whittier : 

"  To  him  the  palm  is  a  gift  divine, 
Wherein  all  uses  of  man  combine — 
House,  and  raiment,  and  food,  and  wine." 

The  date  palm,  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
constitute  the  wealth  of  the  region  where  it  is 


found,  is  a  tall,  straight,  majestic  tree,  often 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  shaft,  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
in  hight,  bearing  its  foliage  on  the  top  like  a 
crown.  It  is  a  native  of  Oceanica,  South  Amer- 
ica, Africa,  and  Asia,  and  is  particularly  fine  in 
that  part  of  Africa  near  the  great  desert,  called 
"  The  Land  of  Dates,"  and  in  Arabia. 

It  lives  to  a  great  age,  having  been  known  to 
reach  two  and  even  three  hundred  years.  The 
fruit,  which  forms  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, and  in  its  dried  state  can  be  procured 
any  day  in  our  markets,  is  the  principal  edible 
of  the  inhabitants  of  its  native  country,  supply- 
ing the  place  of  bread  in  ours.  It  is  eaten  at 
all  meals,  both  in  its  green  and  dried  states ;  is 
cooked  with  butter  and  oil,  and  served  in  many 
ways,  always  constituting  the  most  important, 
and,  among  the  poorer  classes,  the  only  dish. 

From  its  juice  is  made  palm  wine  and  palm 
oil,  and  by  distillation  an  ardent  spirit;  a  sirup 
is  also  prepared  from  it,  in  which  dates  are  pre- 
served for  transportation.  The  kernel  of  the 
date,  which  resembles  that  of  the  peach,  has 
been  discovered  lately  to  yield  a  richer  oil  than 
the  fruit,  and  has  become  an  article  of  export. 
The  wood  of  this  species  is  not  firm,  but  it  is 
used  for  posts  and  railings,  and  huts  are  often 
built  of  it — the  stalks  furnish  mats,  baskets,  and 
food  for  cattle;  the  leaves,  couches  and  panniers; 
the  inner  bark,  cordage.  It  is  said  there  is 
scarcely  a  ship  navigating  the  Red  Sea  whose 
cordage  is  not  made  of  the  fibers  of  the  palm. 
Camels  eat  the  seed,  and  sago  is  procured  from 
the  pith. 

Not  only  does  it  supply  "house,  and  raiment, 
and  food,  and  wine,"  but  from  the  tougher  sort 
the  native  manufactures  the  tools  with  which 
his  house  is  built,  his  weapons  of  offense  and 
defense,  the  needle  and  thread  to  sew  his  gar- 
ment, the  umbrella  to  shade  him,  the  fan  to 
keep  him  cool,  the  salt  to  season  his  bread,  the 
sugar  to  sweeten  it,  the  lamp  used  to  prepare  it 
by  day,  and  which  gives  him  light  by  night. 

Large  quantities  of  palm  oil  are  employed  in 
this  country  and  in  England  in  the  manufacture 
of  stearine  candles  and  palm  soap.  That  from 
Africa  is  brought  a  distance  of  forty  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  coast  for  shipment  on  the  backs  of 
men  and  women,  contained  in  little  vessels  made 
of  hollow  sections  of  trees,  each  holding  two  or 
three  gallons. 

As  the  failure  of  the  date  crop  brings  distress, 
and  often  famine  upon  whole  districts,  it  is 
watched  with  anxiety  and  care.  Its  great  ene- 
my is  the  locust,  which  sometimes  destroys  the 
product  of  a  whole  season. 

In  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris,  there  are 
several  palm-trees,  which  have  been  highly  cul- 
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tivated  and  are  much  admired.  The  palm  blos- 
som is  a  huge  bouquet  of  delicate  white  flowers, 
having  a  perfume  resembling  that  of  the  lilac. 

The  Talipot  palm,  or  fan  palm,  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon  and  the  East  Indies,  and  is  considered 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  species.  Its  leaves 
are  employed  to  make  tents,  umbrellas,  and  to 
write  books  on — almost  all  the  volumes  relating 
to  the  religion  of  Buddha  are  inscribed  on  the 
leaves  of  this  tree,  which  have  also  been  used 
by  the  missionaries  to  write  tracts  on.  Its  pith 
furnishes  sago  meal,  which  is  made  into  bread. 
The  tree  derives  its  name  from  a  peculiarity  of 
its  foliage,  which,  when  young,  folds  up  like  a 
fan,  but  as  the  leaves  increase  in  age  they  grad- 
ually spread  open. 

The  cabbage  palm  is  remarkable  for  its  edible 
terminal  buds,  which,  in  taste  and  appearance, 
are  said  to  resemble  cabbage,  and  are  esteemed 
a  great  luxury. 

The  sago  palm  furnishes  sago,  a  dry,  mealy, 
nutritious  starch,  which  is  prepared  from  its 
pith,  and  is  much  used  in  our  country  as  a  diet 
for  the  sick,  or  as  aliment  for  infants;  but  in 
the  Asiatic  archipelago  it  is  a  staple  article  of 
food  for  all  classes. 

When  young  the  trunk  of  the  sago  palm  is 
covered  with  thorns,  and  has  no  clearly-defined 
bark;  but  as  it  grows  older  the  thorns  disap- 
pear, and  it  becomes  smooth.  When  the  pith  is 
ripe,  which  is  known  by  the  appearance  of  a 
whitish  dust  on  the  leaves,  the  trunk  is  felled 
close  to  the  ground  and  sawed  into  longitudinal 
sections,  measuring  from  four  to  six  feet  eacli. 
The  pith  is  scraped  from  the  wood,  water 
poured  upon  it  till  it  forms  a  kind  of  paste, 
and  it  is  several  times  kneaded  in  a  trough 
formed  of  pieces  of  the  trunk,  then  left  till 
the  sago  settles  at  the  bottom,  after  which  it  is 
strained  through  a  sieve  and  is  sago  meal,  which 
is  either  used  in  this  state  or  made  into  bread. 
One  tree  will  furnish  from  four  hundred  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  flour.  That  which 
is  whitest  is  called  pearl  sago  in  commerce.  It 
is  imported  principally  from  Java,  the  Philippine 
and  Molucca  Islands.  Some  other  trees  afford  it 
besides  the  palm. 

The  cocoa-nut  is  another  of  the  palm  species, 
peculiarly  valuable  as  yielding  food,  raiment,  and 
other  necessaries  to  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
family.  This  tree  is  almost  always  found  by 
water,  particularly  near  the  sea-shore,  where  the 
sands  are  alternately  washed  and  left  bare  by  the 
tide.  A  century  and  a  half  since  there  were  no 
cocoa-nut-trees  on  the  Maldive  Islands;  but 
some  nuts  having  accidentally  found  their  w'ay 
there,  they  took  root,  and  now  those  islands  are 
covered  with  them. 


This  palm  sometimes  reaches  the  hight  of 
eighty  feet;  the  stem  is  tough  and  hard;  the 
blossom  clusters  of  firm,  whitish  flowers,  which 
are  followed  by  the  fruit,  growing  upon  a  strong 
fiber  directly  from  the  trunk,  and  when  young 
resembling  the  acorn.  In  its  early  stages  it  is 
protected  by  a  sheath  growing  over  it.  This 
sheath,  which,  in  its  dry  state,  very  much  resem- 
bles a  fabric  manufactured  from  tow,  shrivels  as 
the  fruit  increases  in  size,  and  it  is  left  to  take 
care  of  itself. 

The  nut  is  inclosed  in  an  outer  rind  or  shell, 
which  is  very  thin  and  covers  a  mass  of  fibers, 
within  which  is  a  second  shell,  hard  and  round, 
which,  besides  the  nut,  contains  a  quantity  of 
milk.  The  usual  yield  of  one  tree  is  from  fifty 
to  sixty  nuts  per  season,  and  sometimes  more. 
These  are  nutritious  and  palatable — a  source  of 
both  sustenance  and  profit,  as  they  are  exported 
in  large  quantities.  The  meat  of  the  nut,  when 
dried,  is  called  copperal.  It  makes  excellent 
puddings  and  pics. 

The  wood  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  so  tough  it  wmU 
last  for  a  long  time — offering  strong  resistance 
to  the  weather,  it  is  used  to  build  houses  and 
boats,  to  make  furniture,  knife,  cane,  and  para- 
sol handles,  and  small  ornamental  articles.  Of 
the  twigs,  baskets  and  mats  are  made;  the  fibers 
of  the  outer  shell  furnish  the  rope  called  coir, 
sail-cloth,  cordage,  and  the  materials  for  brooms, 
which  latter  are  finished  with  bamboo  handles, 
and  are  beautiful  and  useful.  The  inner  shell 
is  wrought  into  cups,  drinking  vessels,  and 
bowls,    and    are    often    seen    in    our    kitchens. 

Thus  we  have 

"  The  cocoa's  root, 
Which  bears  at  once  the  cup,  and  milk,  and  fruit." 

A  sugar  called  jaggery  is  procured  from  the  sap, 
which  is  the  only  article  of  the  kind  used  by 
the  natives.  With  this  sugar  and  a  portion  of 
lime  they  prepare  a  cement  with  which  they 
cover  their  houses.  The  sap  is  termed  toddy. 
By  distillation  it  yields  the  best  East  India 
arrack,  a  beverage  in  great  favor  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East.  Oil  is  procured  from  the  nut, 
the  meat  of  which  is  the  principal  ingredient 
of  brmna,  a  nutritive  substance,  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent food  for  invalids  and  children. 

The  story  goes,  that  when  unable  to  procure 
the  nuts  which  grow  at  the  top  of  the  tallest 
trees,  the  natives  make  an  attack  upon  the 
monkeys,  which  are  numerous  in  those  regions, 
climbing  these  trees  at  pleasure,  whereupon  the 
animals  take  refuge  in  the  topmost  branches  and 
retaliate  by  throwing  the  nuts  at  their  assail- 
ants.    Sang  Mrs.  Osgood, 

"  0  the  green  and  the  graceful — the  cocoa-nut-tree, 
The  lone  and  the  lofty,  it  loves  like  me 
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The  flash,  the  foam  of  the  heaving  sea, 

And  the  sound  of  the  surging  waves, 
In  the  shore's  unfathomed  caves; 
With  its  stately  shaft,  and  its  verdant  crown, 
And  its  fruit  in  clusters  drooping  down. 
Some  of  a  soft  and  tender  green. 
And  some  all  ripe  and  brown  between, 
And  flowers,  too,  lending  their  lovelier  grace 
Like  a  blush  through  the  tresses  on  beauty's  face; 
0,  the  lovely,  the  free, 
The  cocoa  nut-tree, 
Is  the  tree  of  all  trees  for  me." 


JOHN  KANDOLPH'S  VISIT  TO  ELIZA- 
BETH FRY. 


BY     TJIE     EDITOR. 


IN  1832  the  eccentric  John  Randolph,  then  in 
London,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Elizabeth 
Fry.  It  was  done  in  his  own  characteristic 
manner.  A  "stranger"  was  announced  and  ad- 
mitted. A  tall,  thin  gentleman,  with  long  hair, 
and  singularly  dressed,  entered  the  parlor  and 
walked  deliberately  up  to  her.  She  rose  to  re- 
ceive him,  when  he  held  out  his  hand,  saying, 
"I  feel  I  have  some  right  to  introduce  myself 
to  Elizabeth  Fry,  as  I  am  the  friend  of  her 
friend,  *****^  of  Philadelphia.  I  am  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke,  State  of  Virginia — the  fellow- 
countryman  of  Washington."  His  reception 
was  most  cordial,  and  the  effect  produced  upon 
him  is  best  told  by  another  anecdote. 

During  the  same  year  Mr.  Harvey  visited 
Randolph,  when  the  following  scene  took  place. 
"Suddenly  Randolph  rose  from  his  chair,  and, 
in  his  most  imposing  manner,  thus  addressed 
him :  '  Mr.  Harvey,  two  days  ago  I  saw  the 
greatest  curiosity  in  London — ay,  and  in  En- 
gland, too,  sir — compared  to  which  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Tower,  Somerset  House,  the  British 
Museum,  nay.  Parliament  itself,  sink  into  utter 
insignificance!  I  have  seen,  sir,  Elizabeth  Fry, 
in  Newgate,  and  I  have  witnessed  there,  sir, 
miraculous  effects  of  true  Christianity  upon  the 
most  depraved   of  human   beings — had  women, 

sir,  who   are  worse,   if   possible,  than   the  

himself!  And  yet  tlie  wretched  outcasts  have 
been  tamed  and  subdued  by  the  Christian  elo- 
quence of  Mrs.  Fry  !  I  have  seen  them  weep 
repentant  tears  which  slie  addressed  them.  I 
have  heard  their  groans  of  .despair,  sir!  Noth- 
ing but  religion  can  effect  this  miracle,  sir!  0, 
sir,  it  was  a  sight  worthy  the  attention  of 
angels !"  These  incidents,  which  we  have  from 
authentic  sources,  reflect  credit  alike  upon  "the 
female  Howard"  and  the  eccentric  "John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke." 


THE   SOUTH  -WIND. 


BY     AMANDA    T.     JONES. 

0,  THE  light  south  wind ! 
It  brought  us  the  odor  of  orange  bowers, 
Of  citron-trees  and  of  all  rare  flowers, 
As  we  sat  by  our  door  in  Summery  hours — 

Did  the  light  south  wind. 

0,  the  sweet  south  wind! 
It  brought  us  the  oriole's  love  breathing  note — 
The  parrakeet's  praise  of  his  pretty  green  coat, 
The  carols  that  gush  from  the  mocking-bird's  throat — 

Did  the  sweet  south  wind. 

0,  the  loud  south  wind  ! 
It  brought  the  rude  song  and  the  African's  jest ; 
It  brought  us — 0  shame ! — his  deep  sighs  of  unrest, 
When  the  foot  of  his  master  bore  hard  on  his  breast — 

Did  the  loud  south  wind. 

0,  the  wild  south  wind! 
It  brought  us  the  murmurs  of  bitterness,  first. 
Then  threats  of  the  traitor — forever  accurst — 
And  the  hum  of  a  tempest  just  ready  to  burst — 

Did  the  wild  south  wind. 

0,  the  mad  south  wind! 
It  brought  us  the  surge  of  the  battle-maelstroom. 
The  cracking  of  rifles,  the  cannon's  deep  boom, 
The  crashing  of  mortars,  the  thunders  of  doom — 

Did  the  mad  south  wind. 

0,  the  sad  south  wind ! 
It  told  us  anew  the  dark  story  of  Cain, 
Rehearsing,  to  grieve  us,  again  and  again. 
The  groans  of  the  dying,  the  dirge  for  the  slain 

Did  the  sad  south  wind. 

0,  the  glad  south  wind! 
It  brings  the  sweet  bugle-note  piercing  and  strong, 
Proclaiming  the  triumph  of  right  over  wrono', 
And  we  lift  up  our  voices  to  join  in  the  song 

Of  the  glad  south  wind. 


SAID  I  NOT  UNTO  THEE? 


BY     MRS.     M.     A.     BIGELOW, 


"Said  I  not  unto  thee  tliat  if  thou  wouldst  believe,  thon 
shouldst  see  the  salvation  of  God?"  Bible. 


Yes  thou  didst,  thou  blessed  Savior, 

Thou  didst  tell  me  long  ago ; 
How  that  sacred  promise  cheers  me, 

While  I  wander  here  below! 
I  heard  it  at  the  hour  of  even, 

Whispered  clearly  to  my  heart; 
Heard  it  when  the  glowing  mornbeam 

Bade  the  shades  of  night  depart. 
When  stern  disappointments  meet  me, 

And  tlio  frownings  of  despair; 
When  nature  shrinks  so  painfully 

From  what  she  can  not  bear, 
Then,  0  then,  my  blest  Redeemer! 

Then  thy  promise  is  my  stay  ; 
For  its  music  breathes  around  me, 

Cheering  all  the  darksome  way. 
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Redemption. — "  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riclies 
of  his  grace."     Eph.  i,  7. 

Redemption  is  the  grand  tlienie  of  the  apostle  in 
this  text — a  theme  that  ever  engaged  the  mind  and 
thrilled  the  heart  of  this  noble  herald  of  the  Cross. 
Whether  occupied  in  writing  letters  to  the  several 
Churches  founded  by  his  ministr}"-,  or  in  unfolding 
"  the  way  of  salvation  "  to  the  people  in  his  preaching, 
the  great  burden  of  God's  infinite  love  to  man  in  re- 
demption ever  lay  upon  his  mind  and  heart! 

We  have  four  interesting  topics  of  thought  in  this 
passage  of  God's  Word.     We  have  first, 

I.  Redemption  in  its  source  :  "  in  whom  " — Christ. 

Redemption  the  burden  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures. 
Isaiah,  in  allusion  to  Christ,  breaks  forth,  "  He  will 
come  and  save  you ;  then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be 
opened,"  etc  Jeremiah  holds  these  words  concerning 
him:  "la  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved  and  Israel 
shall  dwell  safely:  and  this  is  the  name  whereby  he 
shall  be  called.  The  Lord  our  Righteousness."  Ga- 
briel, in  preanuounciug  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the 
object  of  his  mission  to  earth,  said,  "  Thou  shalt  call 
his  name  Jesus:  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins." 

Two  things  required  in  the  agent  effecting  our  re- 
demption— Godhood  and  manhood. 

1.  The  agent  of  it  must  be  divine.  This  will  readily 
appear  from  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  (1.)  Injury  to  an  infinite  law  to  be  repaired. 
Who  could  do  this  but  a  divine  being?  The  highest 
created  intelligence  is  unequal  to  it,  because  finite. 
Independence  of  law  necessary.  (2.)  The  release  of 
man  from  the  penalty  of  the  law  to  be  effected.  The 
law  must  have  satisfaction;  but  who  could  render  it 
but  Christ?  (3.)  The  recovery  of  man  to  the  favor  of 
God  to  be  secured.  This  impossible  without  divine  in- 
tervention.    But 

2.  The  agent  of  it  must  be  human  as  well  as  divine.  The 
law  demanded  a  hxcman  victim,  because  man  had  sinned; 
therefore,  (1.)  Christ  must  be  77ian  to  suffer.  "Thus  it 
is  written  and  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,"  etc. 
(2.)  Manhood  necessary  to  a  priesthood.  Therefore 
"He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels;  but  took 
on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham."  Human  sympathy  a 
necessary  element  of  Christ's  priesthood.  "  We  have 
not  a  high-priest  that  can  not  be  touched  with  the  feel- 
ing of  our  infirmities,"  etc.  (3.)  Manhood  jointly  with 
Godhood  necessary  to  mediation.  "  There  is  one  God 
and  one  mediator,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  Both  parties, 
God  and  man,  must  be  represented  by  him  "in  whom 
we  have  redemption."     We  have  again, 


II.  Redemption  in  its  mode:  "through  his  blood." 
The  mode  of  redemption  is  by  means  of  the  sutfer- 

ing.s   and   death   of  Christ.     Here  we   have   the   atone- 
ment.    We  remark,  Christ's  blood 

1.  Was  voluntarily  shed.  Christ  in  redemption  sus- 
tains no  constrained  or  necessitated  relation  to  the 
world;  hence  the  impotency  of  the  infidel  objection  to 
the  cruelty  of  the  Father  in  making  an  innocent  party 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  No  law  of  the  Father, 
and  no  obligation  to  the  race  of  Adam  compelled  him 
to  undertake  the  work  of  man's  redemption;  if  com- 
pelled to  it  by  any  law,  it  was  (he  infinite,  eternal  law 
of  his  own  free,  spontaneous  benevolence.  The  glory 
of  redemption  consists  in  the  voluntary  enlistment  of 
Christ  in  humanity's  cause.  "  Lo,  I  come :  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do 
thy  will,  0  God."  "  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love 
me,"  said  Jesus,  "  because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that 
I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again."  Christ's 
blood 

2.  Was  vicariously  shed.  Unlike  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  who  needed  to  make  atone- 
ment for  himself,  as  well  as  the  people,  Christ  was 
"holy  and  harmless,  and  separate  from  sinners,"  and, 
therefore,  needed  no  atonement  for  himself.  "  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,"  etc. ;  "  God  commend- 
eth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ners, Christ  died  for  us."     His  blood 

3.  Was  propitiatorily  shed.  The  guilt  of  sin  is  expi- 
ated on  the  one  hand  and  the  favor  of  God  propitiated 
on  the  other  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  "  He  loved  us, 
and  sent  his  Sou  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 
His  blood 

4.  Was  shed  for  the  whole  race.  The  cross  is  the 
grand  symbol  in  idea  and  design  for  man's  universal 
salvation.  It  is  Heaven's  pledge  that  all  may  be  saved 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  its  victim.  "As  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so,"  etc. 
"  We  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  for  the  suff'ering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory 
and  honor;  that  he,  by  the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death 
for  every  man."     We  have  again, 

III.  Redemption  in  its  benefits:  "the  forgiveness 
of  sins." 

The  law  satisfied  by  the  sufferings  and  made  honora- 
ble by  the  death  of  Christ,  the  sinner  by  repentance 
and  faith  toward  God,  passes  from  a  condition  of  guilt 
to  that  of  pardon.  He  that  a  moment  before  the  for- 
giveness of  his  sins  said,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  grief, 
"  0  wretched  man  that  I  am,"  etc.,  joyfully  after  ex- 
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claims,  "  There  is  therefore  now  no  more  condemnation," 
etc.  A  regenerated  soul  alone  knows  what  redemption 
is  in  its  benefits — alone  knows  the  precious  meaning  of 
those  words  of  the  text,  "  The  forgiveness  of  sins." 
We  have  lastly, 

IV.  Kedemption  in  its  fullness:  "according  to 
the  riches  of  his  grace." 

Notice  two  things : 

1.  Its  Jreeness.  Redemption  not  only  free,  but  "  ac- 
cording to  the  riches  of  his  grace."  What  mind  can 
take  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  idea  of  freeness 
here?     We  shall  not  attempt  it. 

2.  Its  extent.  "  Riches  of  grace  " — riches  of  God's 
free,  unlimited,  unobliged  favor!  (1.)  In  time.  The 
high  moral  excellence  it  ofiers.  Read  Ephesians  iii,  8, 
16-20.  (2.)  In  eternity — everlasting  life/  Well  may 
Pollok  sing : 

"Kedemption  is  the  science  and  the  song 
Of  all  eternity:  archangels  day 
And  night  into  its  glories  look;  the  saints, 
The  elders  around  the  throne,  old  in  the  years 
Of  heaven,  examine  it  perpetually, 
And  every  hour  get  clearer,  ampler  views 
Of  right  and  wrong,  see  virtue's  beauty  more, 
And  daily  love  with  a  more  perfect  love." 

F.  S.  C. 

Gob's  Empire  in  the  Soul. — "  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you."     Luke  xvii,  21. 

Three  thoughts  are  suggested  by  these  significant 
words.  1.  That  Christianity  is  a  reigning  power.  It  is 
not  a  system  of  mere  speculative  thought,  nor  of  ritu- 
alistic routine.  It  is  a  regal  moral  power.  Its  right 
place  is  the  throne,  and  no  where  else — the  throno  in 
literature,  science,  law,  commerce,  and  in  every  thing 
pertaining  to  this  our  mortal  life.  The  words  suggest: 
2.  That  Christianity  is  the  reigning  power  of  God.  It  is 
called  "  The  Kingdom  of  God."  There  are  many  reign- 
ing poAvers  on  earth.  Paganism  is  a  reigning  power, 
Mohammedanism  is  a  reigning  power,  carnality  and 
selfishness  are  reigning  powers  ;  but  they  are  not  di- 
vine. They  have  no  right  to  the  scepter  and  the 
throne.  Christianity  is  this  and  nothing  else.  All 
other  powers  are  usurpers.  The  words  suggest:  Thirdly. 
That  Christianity  is  the  reigning  power  of  God  in  the  soul. 
It  is  "  within  you."  God  reigns  over  the  material 
universe  by  force ;  over  the  vast  systems  of  irrational 
life  by  instinct;  over  unfallen  intelligences  by  moral 
truth  ;  but  over  the  human  soul  by  redemptive  love.  It 
is  within,  not  without ;  its  throne  is  neither  at  Jerusa- 
lem nor  at  Rome,  but  in  the  soul.  If  Christianity  is 
the  reigning  power  of  God  within,  we  may  fairly  make 
the  following  deductions : 

I.  That  it  is  an  empire  greatly  depending 
UPON  OUR  SUFFRAGE.  The  moral  monarch  of  the  soul 
is  always  the  object  supremely  loved;  and  love  is  free 
evermore.  Man  after  all,  though  a  political  slave,  has 
a  noble  franchise.  He  has  a  vote,  and  he  freely  uses 
it  as  to  the  monarch  that  shall  rule  over  the  whole 
sphere  of  his  being.  Christ  does  not  force  his  way 
into  the  soul;  he  does  not  coerce  it  into  submission; 
he  stands  before  the  soul  in  all  the  charms  of  his  sub- 
lime character,  knocks  at  the  door  and  asks  for  en- 
trance.    Another  deduction  is: 

II.  That  it  is  an  empire  which  must  exercise 

CONTROL    OVER    THE    ENTIRE    LIFE.      "  Out  of   the   heart 

are  the  issues  of  life."     All  our  actions  and  purposes 


take  their  rise  in  the  deep  fountains  of  the  soul.  If 
then  the  entire  soul  is  controlled  by  God,  our  outward 
life  will  be  divinely  good.  The  shekinah  within  will 
shed  a  halo  on  the  life  without.     Another  deduction  is: 

III.  That  it  is  an  empire  which  must  insure 
self-harmony.  Where  God  reigns  there  is  order.  If 
he  reigns  over  the  soul,  all  its  sympathies  and  passions 
will  flow  smoothly,  all  its  faculties  will  play  in  concert. 
There  may  be,  as  in  nature,  occasional  tempests ;  but 
they  will  be  evanescent — the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
They  will  soon  subside,  and  leave  the  inner  realm 
more  bright  and  peaceful  than  before.  Where  the  God 
of  love  and  peace,  the  "  ever-blessed  God,"  reigns,  there 
must  be  happiness:  gloom  and  misery  are  foreign  to 
the  religion  of  heaven.  There  is  yet  another  deduc- 
tion we  may  make : 

IV.  That  it  is  an  empire  which  must  insure 

BOTH  the  safety  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  SUB- 
JECT. The  good  king  with  loving  assiduity  values  the 
lives  and  rights  of  his  subjects  and  evermore  seeks 
their  elevation.  Under  God's  reign  the  soul  is  safe — 
the  gates  of  hell  can  not  prevail  against  it. 

Brother,  who  reigns  over  thee?  "The  prince  of 
darkness"  or  "the  God  of  light?"  It  must  be  one  or 
the  other.  There  are  but  two  moral  empires  in  the 
universe — the  evil  and  the  good.  Art  thou  the  subject 
of  hell  or  heaven  ? 

Tuning  a  Lute. — "  Singing  xvith  grace  in  your  hearts 
xmto  the  Lord."     Coll.  iii,  16. 

Gotthold  one  day  happened  to  find  a  friend  tuning 
his  lute,  which  proved  a  work  of  some  labor.  This  led 
him  to  say:  The  Christian  may  aptly  be  compared  to 
such  an  instrument.  A  lute  is  made  of  common  and 
soft  timber,  fashioned  not  itself,  but  by  the  hand  of 
the  workman.  In  like  manner  a  Christian  has  no  dis- 
tinction above  other  men,  save  tliat  he  is  fashioned  by 
the  hand  of  a  merciful  and  gracious  God.  As  a  lute 
requires  to  be  strung,  and  skillfully  tuned  and  touched, 
so  must  the  finger  of  God  tune  and  touch  the  heart  of 
the  Christian.  However  beautiful  a  lute  may  be,  it  is 
easily  put  out  of  tune,  and,  therefore,  needs  continual 
care.  And  so  does  the  heart  of  the  Christian.  Disat- 
tuned  by  the  devil,  the  wicked  world,  and  our  own 
perverse  will,  it  would  sound  harshly,  did  not  the 
gracious  hand  of  the  Most  High  daily  regulate  and 
correct  it. 

If  we  labor  to  tune  a  lute,  that  its  sound  may  not 
grate  upon  human  ears,  why  do  we  not  take  equal 
pains  to  harmonize  and  regulate  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  works,  that  they  may  not  offend  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  Most  High  ?  We  hear  at  once  if  but  a  single 
string  is  out  of  tune;  and  yet  we  often  neither  mark 
nor  care  for  the  discord  between  our  life  and  walk, 
and  God's  holy  commandments.  Men  instantly  tell  us 
of  the  false  note  in  our  music;  and  let  us  also,  my 
friend,  admonish  each  other,  when  we  perceive  a  flaw 
or  discord  in  our  Christianity. 

Lord  Jesus!  tune,  regulate,  and  mold  my  life,  to 
make  it  consonant  with  thine.  It  is  true  that  my  strings 
are  weak,  and  can  not  sustain  so  high  a  pitch  as  thy 
perfection.  I  console  myself,  however,  with  the  thought 
tliat,  as  in  this  lute  there  are  higher  and  lower  clefs,  so, 
among  Christians,  there  are  both  the  strong  and  the 
weak ;  and  thou  art  satisfied  with  both,  provided  only 
they  are  not  false. 
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A  Psychological  Phenomenon. — Some  years  ago 
I  noticed  an  article,  either  in  the  National  Magazine — 
then  alive — or  the  Piepository,  upon  the  "  Mysterious 
Faculties  of  the  Soul."  In  it  was  set  forth,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  the  idea  that  the  soul  or  spirit  did,  at 
times,  in  the  case  of  some  individuals,  leave  the  body, 
and  explore  localities  and  scenes  unknown  before;  and 
certain  distinguished  parties  were  named,  who  stated 
that  they  had  found  themselves  in  places  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  though  they  had  never  been  there. 
St.  Paul  tells  us  that,  at  a  certain  time,  he  could  not 
tell  whether  he  was  "  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  ;" 
but  one  thing  he  did  know,  and  that  is,  "  he  was  caught 
up  into  paradise." 

Many  years  ago,  when  but  a  youth,  I  remember  a 
conversation  I  had  with  one  of  our  oldest  Methodist 
preachers,  when  this  subject  incidentally  came  up,  then 
quite  new  to  me. 

The  old  preacher  observed  to  me :  "  You  recollect 
such  a  place,  on  such  a  road  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Well,"  said 
he,  "I  was  driving  along  there  with  my  buggy,  when 
I  at  once  found  myself  in  a  very  beautiful  and  happy 
place,  and  when  I  again  found  myself  in  my  normal 
condition,  I  had  passed  on  to  such  a  place  " — probably 
somewhere  about  a  mile  ;  and  he  also  observed  that  he 
found  himself  suffering  considerably  in  body,  as  though 
there  had  something  unusual  happened  him.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  entirely  unconscious  during 
this  strange  scene. 

A  singular  circumstance  once  took  place  with  myself, 
and  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  incidents  and  co- 
incidents. Some  four  years  ago  I  left  home  in  company 
with  the  preacher  in  charge  of  the  circuit  on  which  I 
lived,  to  go  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  parsonage  to 
transact  some  business  which  I  expected  would  detain 
me  three  or  four  days,  or  longer.  On  the  second  night, 
as  I  was  sleeping  at  the  parsonage,  I  dreamed  that  I 
was  at  home,  and  my  wife  was  very  ill  from  an  attack 
of  disease  to  which  she  was  liable.  I  awoke  somewhat 
distressed,  but  soon  disposed  of  it  as  we  generally  do 
of  dreams,  and  again  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  the  same 
thing,  and  awoke  still  more  distressed;  but,  after  lying 
awake  some  time,  went  off  into  sleep,  and  slept  till 
morning,  when  I  awoke,  feeling  disturbed  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  related  my  dream  to  my  host,  and  ob- 
served to  him,  '•  If  I  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  any 
particular  attention  to  dreams,  I  would  go  directly 
home,  though  not  through  with  my  business."  I,  how- 
ever, finished  my  business,  and  got  home  by  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  the  next  day,  when  I  found  my  wife 
in  precisely  the  same  condition  I  saw  her  in  my  sleep. 
She  was  in  a  very  critical  situation,  and,  had  I  gone 
home  the  next  morning  after  my  dream,  I  might,  by 
care  and  attention,  have  prevented  the  difficulty  gain- 
ing ground  ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  made  a  very  narrow 
escape  from  death. 

But  there  is  still  another  singular  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  whole  affair.  Our  youngest  child,  a 
little  boy  of  three  years,  lodged,  that  same  night  of  my 


dream,  with  his  mother,  and  in  the  night  he  awoke  from 
his  sleep  and  asked  his  mother,  "  What  man  is  that 
standing  there?"  pointing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  His  ma,  seeing  no  one,  asked  him,  "  What 
man  ?"  "  Why,  that  man  standing  there,  with  a  paper 
in  his  hand;"  and  then,  as  though  he  had  bethought 
himself,  or  made  a  discovery,  said,  "0,  it  is  pa!"  and 
turned  over  and  went  to  sleep. 

These  are  the  facts.  And  there  are  three  things  no- 
ticeable, which  I  will  name,  without  commenting  or  giv- 
ing an  opinion  :  1.  In  my  dream  I  was  at  home  on  a 
certain  night,  though  twenty  five  miles  off;  2.  That 
very  night  I  saw  my  wife  in  my  dream  she  was  actu- 
ally taken  sick  ;  3.  Our  little  boy  saw  me  in  the  room 
there,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  the  same  time  of 
my  dream.  J.  C. 

Introduction  of  Potatoes  into  England. —  In 
"Taylor's  Goose"  by  the  famous  Water  Poet,  near  the 
end,  are  these  curious  lines: 

"So  blackberryes,  that  grow  on  every  brycr, 
Because  tli'  are  plenty,  fovr  men  doe  desire; 
Spanish  potatoes  are  accounted  dainty, 
And  English  Parsneps  are  course  meate,  though  plenty: 
But  if  those  Berryes  or  those  Bootes  were  scant, 
They  would  be  thought  as  rare,  though  little  wont 
That  we  should  eate  them,  and  a  price  allow, 
As  much  as  Strawberryes,  and  Potatoes  now." 

Potatoes  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Raleigh 
about  1588,  but  not  to  have  been  grown  in  England, 
except  as  curiosities,  till  many  years  after,  when  an 
Irish  vessel,  having  some  on  board,  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Lancashire.  Gerard  mentions  them  in  his 
Herbal  as  curiosities  about  1590.  Taylor's  Goose  was 
first  printed  1621.  Potatoes  are  mentioned  by  Shak- 
speare,  and  other  writers  of  the  time.  Is  it  possible  the 
English  imported  them  from  Spain  at  that  period,  in- 
stead of  growing  them  themselves? 

Sow  and  Pigs  of  Metal. — The  derivation  of  these 
words,  as  applied  to  masses  of  metal,  is  uncertain.  I 
therefore  send  the  following  suggestion,  and  shall  be 
glad  of  the  assistance  of  your  readers  in  its  elucida- 
tion. 

The  fused  metal  from  a  blast  furnace  is  run  into  a 
straight  gutter,  slightly  inclined,  having  a  number  of 
short  parallel  gutters,  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  one,  on  one  side  ;  the  first  is  called  the  "  runner  " 
or  "sow,"  and  the  latter  the  "pigs."  The  whole  cast- 
ing forms  something  like  a  large  comb;  the  back  of  the 
comb  being  the  "runner"  or  "sow,"  while  the  teeth 
represent  the  "pigs."  The  term  "sow"  was  originally 
used,  which,  I  believe,  means  a  run  or  runner;  that  is, 
as  much  metal  as  was  run  at  one  melting,  and  forming 
one  mass.  "Sows,"  in  the  plural,  is  written  "sowze," 
in  the  preface  to  Lambarde's  Perambulation,  ed.  1596. 
See  Halliwell's  Archaic  Words.  When  the  quantity  of 
metal  increased,  and  it  became  inconvenient  from  its 
size,  the  side  gutters  were  added,  and  the  term  "pigs" 
was  humorously  given  as  proceeding  from  the  "sow." 
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That  the  latter  word  means  a  run,  or  running,  I  infer 
from  its  being  applied  to  rivers,  and  to  an  open-run- 
ning sewer. 

There  are  two  rivers  in  England  called  the  "Sow." 
One,  in  Staffordshire,  runs  by  Stafford ;  the  other,  in 
Warwickshire,  runs  near  Coventry.  In  Ireland,  also, 
there  is  a  river  "  Sow  ;"  and  in  that  amusing  work,  Lij'e 
Among  the  Colliers,  the  scene  of  which  is  apparently 
laid  in  Yorkshire,  "a  foul  open  sewer,  running  slug- 
gishly down  the  street,"  is  called  a  "sow."  The  word 
"  sough,"  pronounced  "  suff,"  a  term  for  a  drain,  preva- 
lent in  the  midland  counties,  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from 
the  same  source.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  in- 
form me  the  exact  etymological  meaning  of  the  word 
"  sow,"  as  applied  to  rivers  and  open-running  sewers? 

C.  T. 

The  word  "  sow,"  the  name  given  to  the  gutter  into 
which  the  fused  metal  is  run  from  a  blast  furnace,  may 
probably  derive  thus:  Sanscrit  (root),  su,  sava,  water; 
old  German,  soti  (Latin,  succus),  moisture;  Gael.,  sugh, 
a  wave,  in  connection  with  which  latter  may  be  taken 
Ir.  sogh,  signifying  tranquil.  The  rivers  Sow  in  En- 
gland possess  this  characteristic;  as  also  the  Suck,  a 
tributary  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  Suire,  in  Ireland. 
The  word,  as  a  probable  etymon,  and  its  apparent  mean- 
ing of  "  still  river,"  may  be  traced  in  the  river  names 
of  various  countries  in  Europe.  Allowing  for  differ- 
ences in  language,  it  may,  in  Germany,  be  detected  in 
the  Save  or  Sau,  and  in  the  Sove  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Elbe;  the  Save,  which  enters  the  Garonne,  and 
thq  Sevre,  in  France;  the  Savio,  the  Sieve,  and  the  Sa- 
oua,  in  Italy;  the  Sova,  in  Eussia;  and  in  cognate 
names  of  rivers  in  other  countries.  This  conjectural 
derivation,  being  supjiorted  by  the  fact  that  "sough" 
is  still  in  use  in  England  to  designate  sluggish  water, 
may  possibly  aid  C.  T.  in  the  elucidation  of  the  word 
"  Sow  "  as  a  river  name.  J.  Hogge  Duffy. 

£Jng.  Notes  and  Queries. 

Chess  Legend. — It  is  said  of  the  man  who  invented 
chess,  that  when  he  showed  the  game  to  the  king  he  was 
asked  to  name  his  reward.  He  said  all  he  asked  was 
to  be  given  a  grain  of  wheat  for  the  first  square,  two 
for  the  second,  four  for  the  third,  eight  for  the  fourth, 
and  so  on,  doubling  on  each  square.  The  calculation 
was  made  how  much  he  was  to  receive,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  amounts  to  more  wheat  than  the  whole  world 
has  produced  since  Adam.  There  are  fifty  million 
square  miles  in  the  world.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  the  average  number  of  ears  of  wheat  there  are 
in  an  acre?  I  believe  there  are  about  twenty-five 
grains  in  an  ear.  P.  R.  0. 

Mess. — Is  not  this  word  derived  from  the  Italian 
comraesso,  any  person  who  boards  with  another?  Cor- 
mon  &  Manni's  Dictionary  gives  this  explanation : 
"Commesso,  Pensionaire,  celui  qui  paie  pension  pour 
etre  nourri."  The  word  is  chiefly  used  by  seamen, 
and  probably  brought  by  them  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  many  other  sea  terms  have  been.  Thus, 
"Avast,  avast!"  is  the  Italian  Basia,  basta/  "Enough, 
enough !"  A.  A, 

"And  your  Petitioner  shall  ever  Pray,"  etc, — 
A  correspondent  of  the  English  Notes  and  Queries 
shows  the  conclusion  of  this  phrase  to  liave  been  "for 
your   Majesty's  most  prosperous  reign."     It  has  often 


been  asked  why  this  phrase  should  be  also  appended  to 
petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons,  though  applicable 
enough  to  those  addressed  to  a  monarch.  In  the  I'ro- 
ceedings  in  the  County  of  Kent,  published  by  the  Camden 
Society,  a  most  interesting  volume,  containing  a  great 
many  petitions  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
Episcopal  clergy — some  of  which  are  absurd  enough — 
we  find,  in  several  cases,  the  termination  is  for  "  the 
prosperous  successe  of  this  highe  and  honourable  Court 
of  Parliament."  At  about  what  period  was  this  term- 
ination disused,  and  the  abbreviated  form  adopted — or 
is  it  still  continued  at  length  in  the  engrossed  docu- 
ments actually  presented  to  the  House? 

Charleston  Memoranda. — A  correspondent  of  the 
English  Notes  and  Queries  gives  the  following  items 
concerning  Charleston  and  its  vicinity,  which  he  noted 
down  eleven  years  ago.  They  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est at  the  present  time : 

About  three  miles  from  Charleston,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Etiwan  or  Cooper  River,  is  an  old  but  now  unused 
magazine.  Hard  by,  shaded  by  lofty  pines,  and  other 
forest  trees,  lies  the  old  cemetery;  no  fence  or  boundary 
line  now  marks  the  hallowed  precincts.  A  few  broken 
and  crumbling  tombstones,  their  inscriptions  scarcely 
legible,  alone  point  out  the  resting-place  of  the  departed. 
One  tom.b,  and  that  the  largest,  contains  the  remains  of 
some  British  officers.  There  is  no  inscription.  The 
oldest  memorial  at  present  legible  is  the  following: 
"  Here  lies  the  remains  of  Mr.  Arteines  Elliott,  who 
died  Aug.  24,  1700,  cei.  40  years."  (As  the  city  was 
founded  in  1672,  this  must  have  been  one  of  the  early 
settlers  there,)  Another,  of  white  marble,  has  the  fol- 
lowing: "To  the  memory  of  Capt.  Eobt.  Cochrane,  who 
depaxted  this  life  Janry.  12,  1824.  Aged  88  years.  As 
a  true  patriot,  he  served  his  country  with  zeal  and 
fidelity.  Also  of  Mary,  his  wife,  who  died  April  17, 
1829,  in  the  91st  yeai'  of  her  age." 

About  six  miles  from  Charleston  is  the  parish  church 
of  St.  James  the  Less,  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  In  front  of  the  gallery  at  the  west 
end  the  royal  arms  of  England  still  remain.  It  is  said 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the 
royalists,  finding  the  royal  arms  in  the  church,  refrained 
from  injuring  or  destroying  it,  and  that  afterward, 
when  peace  was  restored,  the  inhabitants,  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  preservation  of  their  church,  re- 
tained the  royal  arms  in  their  accustomed  place.  It  is 
the  only  church,  I  believe,  in  any  State,  where  such  a 
memorial  of  the  colonial  days  now  remains. 

Rabbet. — When  a  joiner  makes  a  sinking  in  a  piece 
of  wood,  he  calls  it  "  a  rabbet,"  and  the  plane  he  forms 
it  with  "a  rabbet-plane."  Some  have  supposed  this 
word  to  be  "rebate,"  not  a  very  intelligible  derivation. 
It  is  much  more  probably  taken  from  the  French  ra- 
hote,  a  plane.  Is  it  possible  that  rabbit  may  mean  the 
animal  which  makes  rabbets  or  sinkings  in  the  earth  ? 
In  some  countries  their  holes  are  called  "  rabbit  stops." 
The  rabbet-plane  has  a  shifting  piece  of  wood  by  its 
side,  which  is  called  a  "stop." 

Piron's  Epitaph. — Piron  wished  to  become  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  failing,  revenged  himself 
by  writing  an  epitaph,  which  may  be  translated  thus: 

"Here  lies  Piron,  who  held  no  position, 
Not  even  that  of  Academician." 
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Satinos  and  Doings  of  Animals — Grip,  Pinciikr,  and 
Trump. — Grip,  rinchcr,  atid  Trump  were,  in  some  resiiects, 
three  terrible  rogues.  They  were  very  good-tempered  dogs, 
very  clever,  and  such  capital  watch-dogs  that  no  one  could 
come  near  their  matster's  house  and  grounds  in  the  night 
or  the  day  witliout  their  giving  notice  that  a  stranger  was 
near.  They  were  very  atTectionate  and  fond  of  their  owner, 
his  sons,  and  his  servants;  hut  for  all  that  they  were  great 
rogues — that  is,  they  would  take  that  which  did  not  belong  to 
thera,  scratch  great  holes  in  the  garden,  bark  at  every  body, 
snap  up  the  young  chickens,  run  away  with  all  sorts  of 
things  and  bite  them  to  pieces,  kill  every  cat  they  could 
find  except  that  belonging  to  their  own  house,  and  it  was 
only  because  they  had  been  well  tiogged  that  they  did  not 
worry  sheep. 

Grip  was  a  sharp-looking,  grizzled  Scotch  terrier;  Pinclier 
was  an  Knglish  terrier,  all  white  except  a  brown  patch  over 
one  eye,  which  gave  him  a  very  sly,  droll  look,  which  he 
increased  by  holding  his  head  on  one  side ;  Trinnp  was  a 
daring,  heedless  red  spaniel.  Perhaps  their  mothers  had 
not  taken  care  of  them  when  they  were  young,  for  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  run  about  the  village  witii  the  butcher's 
and  the  tinker's  dog,  especially  the  last,  from  whom  they 
learned  a  great  many  very  bad  tricks. 

Sometimes  all  three  walked  out  with  their  masters,  when 
Grip  and  Pincher  were  tolerably  obedient;  but  Trump  never 
would  mind  what  was  said  to  him  if  he  did  not  like  it, 
and  therefore  when  called  away  from  doing  mischief  pre- 
tended to  be  deaf,  for  which  one  day  he  was  so  severely 
beaten  that  he  could  scarcely  move;  but  the  foot-boy,  who 
loved  him  very  much,  took  him  up  to  liis  own  bed  and 
slept  with  him  in  liis  arms,  which  of  course  prevented  the 
dog  from  feeling  how  naughtily  he  had  behaved.  Grip  was 
often  caught  stealing  round  to  the  kitchen  when  dinner  was 
preparing  and  putting  his  nose  into  the  dishes  to  lap  up  the 
gravy,  or  to  run  away  witli  a  nice  bit  between  his  teeth. 
As  for  Pincher  he  was  never  caught  doing  any  thing  wrong 
at  home,  but  it  was  said  that  more  than  once  he  had  con- 
trived to  get  into  the  houses  of  the  poor  neighbors  and  ruu 
off  with  a  great  piece  of  pork  in  his  mouth. 

As  .so  many  of  the  bad  parts  of  the  dogs'  characters  have 
been  told  one  of  tlieir  strangely  good  qualities  must  be 
related.  They  always  Ivnew  when  it  was  Sunday;  and  when 
they  saw  the  people  of  their  liouse  put  on  their  hats  or  bon- 
nets to  go  to  Cliurch  they  walked  with  them  a  distance  of  a 
mile  in  the  steadiest  manner  possible,  left  them  at  the 
church  door,  returned  home,  lay  down  quietly,  and  at  the 
proper  time  met  their  friends  as  they  returned. 

They  were  capital  romps,  these  same  rogues,  and  were  very 
clever  in  carrying  things  in  their  mouths.  Grip  thus  con- 
veyed *he  dinner  of  one  of  his  young  masters  to  his  school, 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  all  by  himself,  which  proved 
that  the  poor  dog  knew  what  was  right  sometimes.  Trump, 
whenever  any  one  came  to  see  his  mistress,  took  the  ojipor- 
tunitj'  of  being  unobserved  and  jumped  upon  the  tables  and 
ran  off  with  some  precious  thing  in  his  mouth,  merely  for 
the  fun  of  being  run  after  and  making  a  disturbance  when 
his  lady  had  company.  All  three  killed  rats  and  mice,  and 
Grip  was  known  to  take  away  the  life  of  twelve  rats  in  ten 
minutes,  although  the  second  rat  fastened  on  his  ear  and 
hung  there  till  he  had  dispatched  the  rest,  when  he  shook 
it  off,  gave  it  a  nip  on  the  back  of  its  neck,  and  flung  it 
over  his  head. 

After  a  year  passed  in  this  sort  of  way  it  was  observed 
that  every  tine  night  these  three  dogs  went  out  of  the  yard 
together,  staid  away  some  time,  and  regularly  returned  to 
the  outhouse  where  they  usually  slept.  No  one  knew  where 
they  went  or  what  they  did  when  absent,  and  it  was  only 
by  accident  discovered  that  they  went  at  all.     Inquiries  were 


made  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  tlien  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  been  often  seen  by  the  working  jmople 
in  different  directions,  always  together;  at  times  in  the 
lanes,  at  others  crossing  the  common,  and  passing  by  the 
persons  whom  they  met  with  a  8eri(Mis  and  innocent  look,  as 
if  thoy  were  merely  taking  a  walk  for  pleasure. 

One  morning,  however,  Giip  and  Pincher  were  the  only 
two  at  home,  and  even  they  did  not  come  to  their  master's 
breakfast  table.  They  were  looked  for,  and  found  fast  asleep 
in  their  outhouse,  their  mouths  torn  and  one  of  Pincher's 
feet  bloody.  There  was  not  the  least  sign  of  Trump  any 
where.  Their  wounds  were  washed,  the  torn  foot  bandaged 
up,  and  some  food  placed  before  them.  They,  however,  re- 
fused to  eat,  and  went  to  sleep  again.  After  a  short  time 
they  got  up,  and  as  they  crossed  the  yard  were  observed  to 
stop  and  listen.  Men  listened  also,  and  faint  cries,  like 
those  of  a  dog  in  distress,  were  heard  at  a  di^-tance. 

"Yon  maj'  be  sure  that  is  Trun\p,"  said  one  of  the  serv- 
ants, and  told  his  young  master. 

"Pretend  not  to  notice  them,"  said  the  latter,  "but  let  us 
watch  the  dogs  well;  if  they  think  they  are  not  seen  they 
will  go  after  him  and  we  will  follow  at  a  distance." 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  dogs  slipped  off  and  the  young 
gentlemen  after  them,  taking  care  not  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  seen.  They  had  not  gone  very  far  before  the  cries 
quite  ceased,  but  Grip  and  Pincher  went  on,  only  looking 
back  occasionally  to  see  if  they  were  followed.  At  last  tb**y 
reached  a  turnip-field  and  ran  straight  to  the  middle  of  it, 
where  they  stopped,  and  appealed  to  be  much  surprised  and 
puzzled.  Their  masters  then  came  up,  and  they  went  humbly 
to  them,  lay  down  at  their  feet,  wagged  their  tails,  and  whined 
as  if  they  were  ashamed  to  ask  and  yet  wanted  something 
to  be  done  for  them.  The  tops  of  the  turnips  were  much 
trodden  down,  and  a  broken  piece  of  wire  showed  that  a 
trap  had  been  set  there  to  catch  foxes. 

"You  may  depend  on  it  that  Trump  has  been  caught  in 
this  trap,"  said  one  of  the  young  men,  "  and  when  the  cries 
stopped  he  was  taken  away,  for  here  arc  the  marks  of  men's 
feet;  we  will  follow  the  track  which  they  have  left  and  see 
what  has  become  of  him." 

They  said,  "Seek  him!"  to  Grip  and  Pincher.  The  dogs 
then  started  off  before  them,  their  noses  close  to  the  ground, 
ran  through  the  rest  of  the  field,  crossed  several  others,  and 
went  along  a  road  till  thej*  came  to  a  gate  of  a  farm-yard. 
Here  they  stood  still,  and  looked  very  meekly  in  their  mas- 
ters' faces. 

There  a  shocking  sight  was  before  their  ej'es ;  no  less  than 
the  farmer  carrying  Trump  across  the  yard  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck  and  going  to  hang  him  on  the  bough  of  a 
tree.  In  another  minute  he  would  have  been  dead,  but  his 
masters  called  out  as  loudly  as  they  could, 

"Stop!  stop!  Mr.  Pung.  Pray,  farmer,  stop;  that  is  our 
dog;"  and  leaping  over  the  gate  they  ran  to  the  spot.  The 
farmer  touched  his  hat,  and  said, 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen.  I  did  not  know  it  was 
your  dog.  He  and  two  or  three  more  come  almost  every 
night  into  my  fields  and  take  my  rabbits;  but  what  is  more 
they  have  been  often  into  my  yard  and  taken  my  ducks  and 
chickens;  now  and  then  a  dropped  feather  marked  the  path 
they  had  followed,  so  we  set  some  traps  for  them,  supposing 
they  were  foxes.  This  morning  I  and  my  man  were  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  we  had  caught  a  well-bred  dog,  and  by  the 
marks  of  their  feet  there  is  no  doubt  his  companions  had  tried 
to  set  him  free,  and  that  proved  to  us  he  was  not  there  by 
accident.  One  of  my  bo)-s  now  tells  me  he  has  often  met  this 
rascal  and  two  terriers  close  to  the  yard."  This  accounted 
for  the  torn  mouths  and  paw,  and  it  may  be  supposed  how 
Grip  and   Pincher  trembled  while  the  farmer  was  speaking. 

The  young  gentlemen  ofifered  to  pay  the  farmer  for  all  the 
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mischief  that  had  been  done,  and  promised  to  shut  the  dogs 
up  in  future ;  but  the  farmer  refused  the  money,  and  said 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  flog  them  all  three 
on  the  very  spot  where  they  had  done  the  most  harm. 
Their  masters  agreed,  and  going  to  the  gate  biought  in  the 
two  shaking  rogues.  The  farmer  fetched  a  whip  and  made 
them  all  three  feel  it  well,  the  young  gentlemen  all  the 
time  calling  out  Mr.  Pung's  name.  At  last  the  punishment 
was  over,  and  the  dogs  crawled  home  through  the  lanes  and 
by-places,  not  liking  to  be  seen  by  their  friends.  When 
they  reached  their  outhouse,  they  threw  themselves  upon 
their  bed  in  a  sore  and  miserable  condition.  As  soon  as 
they  could  speak  to  each  other  for  pain  and  crying,  they 
said  it  was  all  owing  to  that  wicked  dog  who  stole  the  sheep, 
who  had  come  a  stranger  to  the  village,  tempted  them  out 
at  nights,  and  taught  them  to  do  such  wrong  things.  They 
were  very  sorry  that  they  had  been  persuaded  to  follow  his 
example,  and  they  made  good  resolutions  never  to  do  so  any 
more. 

All  that  day  they  were  kept  without  food,  and  were 
only  allowed  a  little  water  to  drink.  At  night  the  door  of 
their  sleeping-place  was  closed  upon  them,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  notice  them,  not  even  the  foot-boy.  By  degrees, 
their  good  and  humble  conduct  obtained  their  forgiveness, 
and  they  then  rambled  about  the  village  very  steadily,  kept 
at  home  at  nights,  and  when  they  walked  out  with  their 
masters  remained  close  to  their  sides.  Even  Trump  was 
cured  of  his  old  trick  of  running  away.  They  were  at  last 
reckoned  the  best  dogs  in  the  whole  place  ;  but  as  long  as 
they  lived,  they  could  never  bear  to  hear  the  farmer's 
name,  and  down  went  their  heads  and  tails  whenever  their 
master  said, 

"  Good  farmer  Piing 
Will  have  you  hung." 

Little  Alice,  the  Missionary's  Daughter. — Ten  years 
ago,  one  day  in  August,  there  came  an  immortal  into  the 
small,  scantily-furnished  home  of  a  Western  missionary.  A 
bright  and  beautiful  spirit  she  was,  and  a  most  joyful  wel- 
come did  she  receive  from  the  loving  hearts  to  whom  she 
was  sent.  Like  the  babe  Jesus  she  was  cradled  in  the  arms 
of  a  mother,  and  while  she  received  the  care  and  attention 
her  infancy  required,  she  repaid  it  by  her  smiles,  and  her 
affection,  and  all  her  pretty  baby  ways.  Like  Samuel  she 
was  devoted  to  God,  and  like  him  she  heard  his  voice  when 
he  called  to  her.  Alice  was  the  name  her  parents  gave  her. 
But  this  was  often  softened  into  the  tenderer  Allie.  She  was 
always  a  conscientious  child,  but  when  she  was  six  j'ears  old 
she  became  still  more  so.  She  read  her  Bible  with  great 
interest,  and  prayed  fervently  for  herself  that  she  might  live 
a  pure  and  holy  life.  She  was  very  forgiving  and  pitiful,  and 
every  living  thing  received  her  gentle  sympathy. 

Early  in  the  Autumn  of  1858  Alice  was  attacked  by  ty- 
phoid fever.  She  suffered  severely,  yet  patiently.  Often- 
times she  was  delirious,  and  would  imagine  she  was  away 
from  home,  and  urged  to  stay,  while  her  mother  was  unwill- 
ing she  should,  and  she  was  trying  to  do  what  her  mother 
would  approve. 

Soon  after  Alice  became  ill  she  began  to  wish  she  was  in 
heaven,  and  God  listened  to  the  desire  of  her  heart.  One 
Friday  evening,  after  she  had  been  for  more  than  three 
weeks  struggling  with  the  fever,  she  said  to  her  mother: 

"  51a,  if  I  die,  I  want  to  be  laid  by  pa." 

Her  fatlier  had  gone  before  her  to  heaven,  and  she  wanted 
even  in  the  grave  to  nestle  by  his  side. 

Her  mother  did  all  she  could  for  her  comfort,  but  thinking 
Alice  might  desire  something  of  which  she  had  not  thought, 
she  once  said  to  her, 

"Any  thing  more,  dear  Allie?" 

"No,  ma;  only  my  prayers." 

"  Do  you  pray,  Allie  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma,"  she  replied,  "  I  pray  a  great  deal." 

On  Saturday  morning  it  was  evident  that  the  dear  child 
was  much  worse,  and  during  the  following  night  her  eyes 
never  closed  in  sleep.  At  intervals,  while  thus  suffering, 
went   up  "  wearily  and  earnestly"  her   petitions   for    relief. 


"0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  for  Christ's  sake."  "0 
Lord,  take  me  to  heaven  for  Christ's  sake."  "0  Christ,  my 
Savior,  take  me  to  heaven  to-night;  please  do."  "0,  do 
forgive  my  sins,  and  take  me  now." 

Little  did  the  sleepless   mother  think  her  child's  prayer 
would  so  soon   be  answered,  but  as  morning  dawned  it  be- 
came  obvious   that   the   time   of  her  departure   drew  near. 
She  inquired, 
"What  day  is  it?"  and  when  she  was  told 
"It  is  Sunday,"  she  uttered  the  prayer: 
"0    Lord,  please    take    me    to   heaven   this   very   day,  for 
Christ's  sake." 

Alice's   ph3'sician,   accompanied   by  another,  called   early. 
They  found  her  perfectly  conscious  and  perfectly  calm.     She 
noticed  every  thing  that  occurred.     She  begged  her  sisters 
not  to  weep  for  hei',  and,  as  if  to  comfort  them,  said  : 
"  I  am  not  dying  yet." 

She   looked    at   her   little   hands  in  which  the  blood  was 
already  ceasing  to  circulate,  and   then,  as  if  suddenly  con- 
scious   that   death    was   near,    she    turned    her   eyes    to    her 
mother,  and  extending  her  hand,  said: 
"  Good-by,  ma." 

And  then  she  moved  it  tremulously  along  to  her  older  sis- 
ter, saying: 

"Good-by,  Cynthia." 
And  again  to  the  younger: 
"Good-by,  Delia." 

Alice  had  said  frequently,  during  her  illness,  that  she  was 
not  afraid  to  die,  and  now  her  mother  tenderly  asked : 
"Alice,  dear,  are  you  afraid  to  die?" 

"No,  ma,  not  afraid,"  was  her  reply;  and   txirning  to  her 
sister  she  said, 

"Do  n't  cry.    I  had  a  great  deal  rather  die  than  live." 
"Alice,  is  all  peace?" 
"Yes,  I  want  to  die  and  go  to  heaven." 
By  and  by  she  complained  of  cramp.     Her  mother  said  to 
her, 
"It  is  not  cramp,  but  death." 

Fixing  her  bright  eyes  on  her  mother,  she  exclaimed, 
"0  good!     I  want  to  die." 
Occasionally  she  would  say,  referring  to  Chinst, 
"  Why  do  n't  he  come  ?" 
And  at  other  times,  referring  to  the  angels, 
"  Why  do  n't  they  come  ?" 

When  Alice's  sight  became  dim  she  said  to  her  mother, 
"I  can't  see  distinctly,  but  I  can  hear  all." 
And  the  mother  again  inquired, 
"Are  you  willing  to  die?" 
"Yes,  I  want  to  die  and  go  to  heaven." 
"Want  to  go  from  ma  and  sisters  ?" 

"I  do  n't  want  to  leave  you,  but  I  have  seen  so  much  to 
make  me  feel  badly,  I  want  to  go  where  I  shall  not  have  to 
suffer  any  more." 

"Ma,  you,  and  Cynthia,  and  Delia,  will  come  soon,  won't 
you  ?" 

"0,  do  stop  I  it  pains  me,"  she  exclaimed  to  her  weeping 
sisters,  and  then  turning  to  her  mother  she  asked, 
"  Ma,  is  it  night  here  ?" 
"  No,  dearest." 

"It  is  dark  to  me,  but  it  will  be  all  light  there." 
A   few  more  short  breaths,  and   then   the  words,   faintly 
uttered,  "  Not  afraid,"  and  Alice  was  with  the  angels. 

Many  tears  fell  when  she  was  dying  "from  eyes  unused  to 
weep,"  for  Alice  was  a  general  favorite  in  the  village,  but  to 
no  heart  did  her  death  bring  such  loneliness  as  to  the  one 
on  which  her  baby  head  was  pillowed. 

"Strange  it  may  seem,"  that  mother  writes,  "but  I  can 
not  wish  hor  back  to  suffer  another  Winter's  privation,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  very  deeply  her  loss." 

I  have  known  something  of  the  privations  of  the  families 
of  many  o-f  our  home  missionaries.  I  can  understand  why 
the  mother  does  not  wish  the  beloved  one  again  exposed  to 
them.  She  is  a  widow,  and  poor,  and  she  knows  it  is  a 
blessing  to  her  child  to  escape  from  the  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ings of  this  life,  and  to  be  at  rest  in  the  arms  of  Him  who 
loves  little  children. 
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Alice's  school  Teetamont  is  one  of  hor  motlior's  treasures, 
as  it  ovidontly  was  one  of  hers.  On  tlio  fly-h>af  is  written, 
"0,  this  sweet  book!  how  could  we  get  along  without  it? 
If  we  do  not  lovo,  let  us  learn  to  love,  so  wo  may  love  it." 

"It  is  a  good  book.  It  teaches  how  to  follow  God  and 
love  him,  which  we  should  do  at  all  times." 

"0,  how  wo  ought  to  lovo  this  precious  book!  It  teaches 
us  how  to  get  to  heaven,  which  we  should  try  to  do  our- 
selves at  all  times." 

These  sentences  were  written  at  different  times,  but  Alice's 
mother  never  saw  them  till  her  child  had 

"Gone  where  the  withering  hand  of  Death  shall  never  touch  her  more, 
Up  to  the  clime  of  sinless  souls,  a  golden  harp  to  bear, 
And  join  the  everlasting  song  of  singing  chiklrea  there." 

Anna  Hope. 

What  is  Expected  under  Certain  Circumstances. — The 
little  daughter  of  Philip  Doddridge  was  once  catechising  a 
favorite  lap-dog:  "Do  you  know,"  said  she,  "who  made 
you?" 

The  unconscious  quadruped  answered  with  a  stupid  stare. 

"0!  shame  upojj  you,"  resumed  the  questioner,  "you  Dr. 
Doddridge's  dog,  and  not  know  who  made  you  !" 

Kiddles  for  the  Month. — 
I. 

I  'm  strangely  capricious,  I  'm  sour,  I  'm  sweet. 
To  housewives  am  useful,  to  children  a  treat; 
Yet  I  freely  confess  I  more  mischief  have  done 
Thau  any  thing  else  that  is  under  the  sun. 

II. 
I  've  seen  you  where  you  never  were, 
And  where  you  ne'er  will  be ; 


And  yet  within  that  very  place 
You  can  bo  seen  by  mo. 

Charades  for  the  Month. — 
I. 

Cut  off  my  head,  how  singular  I  am  ; 
Cut  off  my  tail,  how  plural  I  appear. 
What  is  my  head  cut  ofl"?  the  sounding  sea — 
What  is  my  tail  cut  off?  a  flowing  river. 
Within  the  mingling  deep  I  sportive  play, 
rareut  of  bweetest  sounds,  yet  mute  forever! 


My  first  is  a  lie;  my  second  is  a  lie;  my  whole  is  the  em- 
blem of  innocence. 

Kebuses  for  the  Month. — 
I. 

A  kind  of  crown  much  used  of  old, 
My  name  most  surely  will  unfold; 
Read  back  or  forward  still  the  same; 
Now  surely  you  '11  find  out  my  name. 


A  consonant  add  to  a  dignified  Jew, 
A  wild  little  quadruped  rises  to  view. 

Answers  to  Eiddi.es  in  our  Last. — Some  of  our  little 
friends  are  good  "guessers."  J.  L.  I.  and  J.  B.  give  solu- 
tions of  No.  1,  namely,  the  "letter  H."  Quite  a  number 
fail  on  No.  2,  so  we  must  ask  them  to  try  agaiu.  K.  M.  C, 
J.  L.  I.,  M.  P.,  and  K.  K. — all  tell  us  that  the  answer  to 
No.  3  is  "foot-stool."     Some  others  miss  it. 
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A  Volume  for  Young  Ladies. — We  say  a  "  vol- 
ume," because  these  brief  paragraphs  embody  a  volume 
of  suggestive  truth.     Young  ladies,  read  them: 

What  a  number  of  idle,  useless  young  women  —  they  call 
themselves  young  ladies — parade  our  street!  "They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  them."  Do  they  ever  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  real  cares  and  responsibilities  of  life  will  clus- 
ter around  them?  Have  they  made,  or  are  they  making,  any 
preparation  for  the  onerous  duties  which  will  assuredly  fall 
to  their  lot  —  duties  to  society,  the  world,  and  God?  They 
lounge  or  sleep  away  their  time  in  the  morning.  They  never 
take  hold  of  the  drudgery,  the  repulsive  toil,  which  each  son 
and  daughter  of  Adam  should  perform  in  this  world.  They 
know  nothing  of  domestic  duties.  They  have  no  habits  of  in- 
dustry, no  taste  for  the  useful,  no  skill  in  any  really-useful 
art.  They  are  in  the  streets,  not  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  health,  but  to  see  and  be  seen. 
They  expect  thus  to  pick  up  a  husband  who  will  promise  to 
be  as  indulgent  as  their  parents  have  been,  and  suppox-t 
them  in  idleness.  They  who  sow  to  the  wind  in  this  waj', 
are  sure  to  reap  the  w-hirlwind.  No  life  can  be  exempt  from 
cares.  How  mistaken  an  education  do  these  girls  receive 
who  are  allowed  to  imagine  that  life  is  always  to  be  a  gar- 
den of  roses!  Labor  is  the  great  law  of  our  being.  How 
worthless  will  she  prove  who  is  unable  to  perform  it! 

It  has  been  observed,  that  "  bj'  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  in  civilized  life  is  found  in  the  domestic  relations, 
and  most  of  these  depend  on  the  home  habits  of  the  wife  and 
mother."  What  a  mistake  is  then  made  by  our  \oung  girls, 
and  their  parents,  when  domestic  education  is  unattended  to! 
Our  daughters  should  be  taught,  practically,  to  bake,  to  cook, 
to  arrange  the  table,  to  wash  and  iron,  to  sweep,  and  to  do 
every  thing  that  pertains  to  the  order  and  comfort  of  the 


household.  Domestics  may  be  necessarj',  but  they  are  a  nec- 
essary evil;  and  the  best  "help"  a  woman  can  have  is  her- 
self. If  her  husband  is  ever  so  rich,  the  time  may  come  when 
skill  in  domestic  arrangements  will  secure  to  her  a  comfort 
which  no  domestic  can  procure.  Even  if  she  is  never  called  to 
labor  for  herself,  she  should,  at  least,  know  how  things  ought 
to  be  done,  so  that  she  can  not  be  cheated  by  her  servants. 

Domestic  Education  can  not  be  acquired  in  the  streets.  It 
can  not  be  learned  amid  the  frivolities  of  modern  society.  A 
good,  and  worthy,  and  comfort-bringing  husband  can  rarely 
be  picked  up  on  the  pavement: 

"A  nymph,  who  walks  the  public  streets, 
And  sets  her  cap  for  all  she  meets, 
May  catch  the  fool  who  turns  to  stare, 
But  men  of  sense  avoid  the  snare.'' 

The  highest  and  best  interests  of  society  in  the  future  de- 
mand a  better,  a  more  useful,  a  more  domestic  training  of 
our  young  ladies. 

The  Village  Graveyard. — The  following  eloquent 
and  beautiful  extract  is  from  the  "  Village  Graveyard," 
written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Boston: 

I  never  shun  a  graveyard ;  the  thoughtful  melancholy 
which  it  impresses  is  grateful  rather  than  disagreeable  to 
mc ;  it  gives  me  no  pain  to  tread  on  the  green  roof  of  that 
mansion,  whose  chambers  I  must  occupy  so  soon;  and  often 
I  wander  from  choice  to  a  place  where  there  is  neither  soli- 
tude nor  society;  something  human  is  there;  but  the  folly, 
the  bustle,  the  vanities,  the  pretensions,  the  pride  of  human- 
itj',  are  all  gone;  men  are  there,  but  the  passions  are 
hushed,  and  their  spirits  are  still ;  malevolence  has  lost 
its  power  of  harming,  ambition  is  low,  appetite  is  sati- 
ated; anger  has  done  raving;  all  disputes  are  ended;  all 
revelry  is  over ;   the  fellest  animosity  is  deeply  buried,  and 
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the  most  dangerous  sins  are  safely  confined  by  the  thickly- 
piled  clods  of  the  valley ;  vice  is  dumb  and  powerless,  and 
virtue  is  waiting  in  silence  for  the  trump  of  the  archangel, 
and  the  voice  of  God. 

A  Lesson  in  English  Words. — Pitman's  Phono- 
graphic Magazine  has  the  following  hit  at  some  strik- 
ing peculiarities  in  the  use  of  words  in  tlie  English 
language.     It  is  not  bad  : 

A  little  girl  was  looking  at  the  picture  of  a  number  of 
ships,  when  she  exclaimed,  "See,  what  a  ^ocA;  of  ships!" 
We  corrected  her  by  saying  that  a  flock  of  ships  is  called  a 
fleet,  and  that  a  fleet  of  sheep  is  called  a  flock. 

Aud  here  we  may  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigner  who 
is  mastering  the  intricacies  of  our  language  in  respect  to 
nouns  of  multitude,  that  a  flock  of  girls  is  called  a  bevy,  that 
a  bevy  of  wolves  is  called  a  pack,  and  a  pack  of  thieves  is 
called  a  gang,  and  a  gang  of  angels  is  called  a  host,  and  a 
host  of  porpoises  is  called  a  shoal,  and  a  shoal  of  butt'aloes  is 
called  a  herd,  and  a  lierd  of  children  is  called  a  troop,  and  a 
troop  of  partridges  is  called  a  covey,  and  a  covey  of  beauties 
is  called  a  galaxy,  and  a  galaxy  of  ruffians  is  called  a  horde, 
and  a  horde  of  rubbish  is  called  a  heap,  and  a  heap  of  oxen 
is  called  a  drove,  and  a  drove  of  blackguards  is  called  a  moh, 
and  a  mob  of  whales  is  called  a  school,  and  a  school  of  wor- 
shipers is  called  a  congregation,  and  a  congregation  of  engin- 
eers is  called  a  corps,  and  a  corps  of  robbers  is  called  a  hand, 
and  a  band  of  locusts  is  called  a  swarm,  and  a  swarm  of 
people  is  called  a  crowd,  and  a  crowd  of  gentlefolks  is  called 
the  elite,  and  the  elite  of  the  city's  thieves  and  rascals  are 
called  the  roughs,  and  the  miscellaneous  crowd  of  city  folks 
is  called  the  community  or  the  public,  according  ,as  thoy  are 
spoken  of  by  the  religious  community  or  secular  public. 

A  Mother's  Cup  of  Agony. — The  following  story 
possesses  a  thrilling  moral.  Let  the  thoughtless  and 
wayward  children  of  loving  and  devoted  mothers  read 
the  story,  and  study  the  moral: 

A  company  of  Southern  ladies  were  one  day  assembled  in  a 
friend's  parlor,  when  the  conversation  chanced  to  turn  on 
earthly  afflictions.  Each  had  her  story  of  peculiar  trials  and 
bereavements  to  relate,  except  one  pale,  sad-looking  woman, 
whose  lusterless  eye  and  dejected  air  showed  that  she  was  a 
prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy.  Suddenly  arousing  herself, 
she  said,  in  a  hollow  voice : 

"Not  one  of  you  know  what  trouble  is." 

"  Will  you  please,  Mrs.  Gray,"  said  a  kind  lady  who  knew 
her  story,  "tell  the  ladies  what  you  call  trouble?" 

"I  will,  if  j'ou  desire,"  she  replied,  "for  I  liave  seen  it. 
My  parents  possessed  a  competence,  and  my  girlhood  was 
surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of  life.  I  seldom  knew  an 
ungratifiied  wish,  and  was  always  gay  and  light-hearted.  I 
married,  at  nineteen,  one  I  loved  more  than  all  the  world 
besides.  Our  home  was  retired,  but  the  sunlight  never  fell  on 
a  lovelier  one,  or  on  a  happier  household.  Years  rolled  on 
peacefully.  Five  children  sat  around  our  table,  and  a  little 
curly-head  still  nestled  in  my  bosom.  One  night,  about  sun- 
down, one  of  those  fierce  storms,  so  common  in  southern  cli- 
mates, came  on.  For  many  hours  the  rain  poured  incessantly. 
Morning  dawned  ;  still  the  elements  raved.  The  little  stream 
aear  our  dwelling  became  a  raging  torrent.  Before  we  were 
aware  of  it,  our  house  was  surrounded  by  water.  I  man- 
aged, with  mj'  little  babe,  to  reach  a  little  spot  on  which  a 
few  wide-spreading  trees  were  standing,  whose  dense  foliage 
afforded  some  protection,  while  my  husband  and  eons  strove 
to  save  what  they  could  of  our  property.  At  last  a  fearful 
surge  swept  away  my  husband,  and  he  never  rose  agam. 
Ladies,  no  one  loved  a  husband  more  —  but  that  was  not 
trouble.  Presently  my  sons  saw  their  danger — the  struggle 
for  life  became  their  only  consideration.  They  w(!re  brave, 
loving  boys  as  ever  blessed  a  mother's  heart,  and  I  watched 
their  efforts  to  escape  with  such  agony  as  only  a  mother  can 
feel.  They  were  so  far  off  I  could  not  speak  to  them,  but  I 
could  see  them  closing  with  each  other,  and  their  little  island 
grew  less  and  less.     The  sullen  river  raged  around  the  huge 


trees;  dead  branches,  upturned  trunks,  wrecks  of  houses, 
drowning  cattle,  and  masses  of  rubbish  all  went  floating 
past  us.  My  boys  waved  their  hands  to  me,  and  then  pointed 
upward.  I  knew  it  was  a  farewell  signal,  and  you  mothers 
cau  not  imagine  my  anguish.  I  saw  them  all  perish — and 
yet  that  was  not  trouble.  I  hugged  my  little  babe  to  my 
heart,  and  when  the  water  rose  to  my  feet  I  climbed  into 
the  low  branches  of  the  tree,  and  so  kej't  retiring  before  it, 
till  an  all-powerful  Hand  staid  the  waves,  that  they  should 
come  no  further.  All  my  worldly  possessions  were  swept 
away  —  all  my  earthly  hopes  blighted  —  yet  that  was  not 
trouble.  My  babe  was  all  I  had  left  on  earth.  I  labored 
night  and  day  to  support  him  and  myself,  and  sought  to 
train  him  in  the  right  way;  but,  as  he  grew  older,  evil  com- 
panions won  him  from  me.  He  ceased  to  care  for  his  moth- 
er's counsels,  he  would  sneer  at  her  entreaties  and  agonizing 
prayers.  He  left  my  humble  roof  that  he  might  be  unre- 
strained in  the  purpose  of  evil — and  at  last,  when  heated  by 
wine,  one  night,  he  took  the  life  of  a  fellow-being,  and 
ended  his  life  on  the  scaffold.  My  Heavenly  Father  had 
filled  my  cup  before,  but  now  it  had  run  over.  This  was 
trouble,  ladies,  such  as  I  hope  His  mercy  will  spare  you  from 
ever  experiencing." 

There  were  no  dry  eyes  among  her  listeners,  and  the  warm- 
est sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  bereaved  mother,  whose 
sad  history  had  taught  them  a  useful  lesson. 

Life's  Second  Morning. — We  have  met  with  few 
more  beautiful  lines  than  the  following,  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld.  The  poet  Ptogers,  in  his  later  years, 
was  accustomed  to  repeat  them  with  great  pathos. 
They  were  written  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  her  old  age : 

"  Life  !  we  've  been  long  together, 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather; 
'T  is  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear — 
Perhaps  't  will  cost  a  sigh  or  tear ; 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Choose  thine  own  time ; 

Say  not  good-night;   but  in  some  happier  clime 
Bid  me  good-morning." 

A  Practical  Hint  to  Parents.— We  commend  the 
practical  wisdom  of  the  parent  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing incident  to  the  consideration  of  parents  generally. 
We  have  known  scholars  ruined,  who  might  have  been 
saved,  and  prepared  for  a  useful  and  honorable  career 
by  some  such  discipline  as  this — extreme  as  it  seenis  to 
be.  The  great  point  is  to  train  children  into  an  ability 
to  act,  and  also  to  give  them  habits  of  self-reliance: 

A  young  man,  whose  father  w^is  in  easy  circumstances,  was 
desirous  of  learning  the  printing  business;  his  father  con- 
sented, on  condition  that  the  son  should  board  at  home,  and 
pay  weekly  for  his  board  out  of  the  avails  of  his  sjjecial  per- 
quisites during  his  apprenticeship.  The  young  man  thought 
this  rather  hard,  but  when  he  was  of  age,  and  master  of  his 
trade,  his  father  said,  "  Here,  my  son,  is  the  money  paid  to 
me  for  board  during  your  apprenticeship.  I  never  intended 
to  keep  it,  but  have  retained  it  for  your  use,  and  with  it  I 
give  you  as  much  more  as  will  enable  you  to  commence  your 
business." 

The  wisdom  of  the  old  man  was  now  apparent  to  the  son, 
for  while  his  fellows  had  contracted  bad  habits  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  similar  perquisites,  and  were  now  penniless,  and 
in  vice,  he  was  enabled  to  commence  business  respectably; 
and  ho  now  stands  at  the  head  of  publishers  in  this  country, 
while  most  of  his  former  companions  nro  poor,  vicious,  aud 
degraded. 

True  Glory. — Pliny  was  one  of  Rome's  gentlest  char- 
acters, and  his  writings  are  monuments  of  his  untiring 
industry  and  genius.     Here  is  one  of  his  sentiments: 

True  glory  consists  of  what  deserves  to  be  written,  in  writ- 
ing what  deserves  to  bo  read,  and  in  so  living  as  to  make  the 
world  happier  and  better  jbr  your  having  lived  in  it. 
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Methodist  D.  D.'s. — The  following  divines  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  this  year  been  inau- 
gurated Doctors  of  Divinity  by  the  institution  named : 
Cliarles  B.  Tippett,  of  East  Baltimore  Conference,  and 
W.  F.  Warren,  of  Bremen,  Germany,  by  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University;  Adam  Poe,  of  North  Ohio  Conference,  and 
Book  Agent  at  Cincinnati,  and  John  A.  Koubelt,  at 
present  assisting  Dr.  Nast,  on  his  Commentary,  by 
Baldwin  University  ;  Thompson  Mitchell,  of  East  Balti- 
more Conference,  by  Iowa  Wesleyan  University ;  Gle- 
zen  Fillmore,  of  Genesee  Conference,  by  Genesee  Col- 
lege; John  A.  Gere,  of  East  Baltimore  Conference,  by 
Indiana  Asbury  University  ;  Thomas  Sewall,  of  Balti- 
more Conference,  and  William  Cooper,  of  Philadelphia 
Conference,  by  Dickinson  College;  Frank  Moore,  of 
Philadelphia  Conference,  by  Allegliany  College;  John 
Lanahan,  of  Baltimore  Conference,  by  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity ;  I.  C.  Pershing,  of  Pittsburg  Conference,  by 
Jetferson  College,  Penn. ;  and  Chaunoey  Hobart,  of 
Minnesota  Conference,  by  Galesville  College,  Wisconsin. 
The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  also  conferred  upon  Rev. 
Frederick  Merrick,  President  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, by  Galesburg  University,  Illinois. 

Lossing's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion.— From  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr. 
Lossing  has  carefully  treasured  up  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  it — Documentary,  Pictorial,  and  Narrative — with 
the  intention  of  preparing,  as  soon  as  practicable,  an 
elaborate  illustrated  record  of  the  events — Historical, 
Biographical,  Military,  Naval,  Topographical,  Political, 
and  Social.  He  will  endeavor  to  give  such  illustrations 
of  men  and  things  as  shall  recommend  it  as  a  standard 
work  on  its  great  subject  for  all  future  time.  To  do 
this,  he  visits  every  place  of  interest,  makes  sketches, 
notes  facts,  and  avails  himself  of  the  fruits  of  the  pens 
and  pencils  of  others,  so  far  as  permitted.  The  general 
plan  of  his  work  will  be  like  that  of  his  Pictorial 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution.  It  will  be  issued  in 
about  Thirty  Parts,  of  forty-eight  pages  each,  at  Twenty- 
five  Cents  a  Part,  and  will  be  elegantly  illustrated  by 
upward  of  One  Thousand  Wood  Engravings,  by  Loss- 
ing and  Barritt.  In  addition  to  the  Wood  Engravings, 
each  Part  will  contain  a  fine  Steel  Engraving,  repre- 
senting an  accurate  portrait,  or  some  appropriate  his- 
torical scene,  making  thirty  Steel  Plates  in  the  volume. 
Mr.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  the  publisher  of  Parson 
Brownlow's  book,  is  to  be  the  publisher. 

Death  of  Dr.  Brigham. — A  very  deep  and  gen- 
eral sorrow  will  be  felt  throughout  the  Church  in  this 
country  at  hearing  of  the  death  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Brigham, 
D.  D.,  long  the  senior  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  Dr.  Brigham  was  a  native  of  New  Marlboro, 
Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1819.  He  studied  theology  at  Andover, 
after  which  he  spent  three  years  in  South  America,  in 
the  work  of  mi.^sionary  exploration  and  Bible  distribu- 
tion. He  came  to  New  York  in  1825,  and  became  con- 
nected with  the   Bible   Society,  whose  affairs  for  over 


thirty  years  he  has  conducted  with  a  zeal,  and  wi.sdom, 
and  prudence,  that  have  helped  greatly  to  give  it  its 
present  high  position  and  its  great  usefulness.  A  few 
months  ago  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  has  at  last 
fallen  asleep  in  his  69th  year. 

Baptist  Statistics. — The  Baptist  Almanac  for  1863 
is  out  in  good  season.  Besides  the  common  almanac 
tables,  it  contains  the  annual  register  of  Baptist  col- 
leges, periodicals,  and  membership  in  each  of  the  States. 
So  much  of  these  as  relates  to  the  Southern  States  is 
rather  imperfect,  owing  to  national  troubles.  It  sums 
up  the  total  of  Regular  Baptists  in  the  United  States 
as  follows:  Associations,  588;  churches,  12,648;  or- 
dained ministers,  8,018;  members,  1,037,576.  In  the 
British  Provinces  and  the  West  India  Islands  are  18 
associations,  714  churches,  463  ministers,  and  71,767 
members.  Other  denominations  that  practice  immer- 
sion are  computed  as  follows:  Anti-Mission  Baptists, 
60,000;  Free- Will  Baptists,  58,055;  Six-Principle  Bap- 
tists, 3,000;  Seventh-Day  Bapti.sts,  6,686;  Winebre- 
narians,  14,000;  Campbellites,  350,000;  Tunkers,  8,200. 

Revival  in  Wales. — Rev.  Mr.  Veur,  of  the  En- 
glish Establishment,  estimates  the  clear  increase  to  the 
various  orthodox  religious  bodies  in  the  Principality, 
during  the  recent  revival,  at  not  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand,  or  about  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, while  the  defections  from  professions  are  not 
greater  than  in  ordinary  seasons. 

English  Unitarians. — The  following  statistics  are 
taken  from  the  Unitarian  Almanac,  for  1862:  The  list 
of  ministers  having  charge  of  congregations  numbers 
262;  ministers  not  settled,  58;  chapels,  299;  number 
of  different  hj-mn-books  used  in  the  Unitarian  churches, 
17;  liturgies,  11.  The  periodicals  connected  with  the 
denominations  are  two  weeklies,  three  monthlies — in- 
cluding one  Welsh  magazine — and  one  Sunday  school 
publication. 

Scottish  Homes. — We  have  often  heard  of  the  nar- 
row streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  houses  of  eight  or 
ten  stories,  in  which  human  beings  herd  by  the  score. 
But  we  never  imagined  that  Scotchmen  could  pack 
themselves  more  closely  within  brick  and  stone  walls 
than  their  Celtic  cousins  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  But  the 
recent  census  indicates  that  Ireland  must  yield  the 
palm  to  Scotland  in  this  particular:  There  are  666,786 
families  in  Scotland  ;  of  these  7.964,  or  more  than  one 
per  cent.,  lived  last  year  in  a  single  room,  without  any 
window ;  226.723  families  lived  in  one  room  each,  with 
one  or  more  windows,  but  often  a  mere  apology  for  a 
window.  Thus  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  families 
in  Scotland,  or  more  than  one-third,  live  in  one 
room.  Thirty-seven  per  cent,  live  in  two  rooms, 
leaving  only  twenty-eight  per  cent,  living  in  houses 
with  three  or  more  rooms.  Of  families  thus  living  in 
one  room  34.948  consisted  of  four  persons  in  each,  and 
6,212  of  eight  in  each  !  In  Glasgow,  the  largest  city 
in    Scotland,    only-one-fourth    of  the   families   have   aii 
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m^nj  as  three  rooms  each  to  live  in.  The  worst  effect 
of  this  aggregation,  leaving  out  of  view  the  moral 
effect,  is  the  dreadful  devastation  which  epidemics  and 
contagious  diseases  make  when  once  they  begin  to 
sweep  through  a  community. 

Remarkable  Salt  Well. — One  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary salt  wells  on  record,  perhaps,  is  that  now  be- 
ing operated  at  Wellsville,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 
The  well  was  sunk  in  anticipation  of  fincling  oil,  but, 
when  at  a  depth  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  the 
borers  struck  a  vein  of  gas,  which  burst  forth  with 
such  violence  as  to  eject  all  the  tools  used  in  boring, 
together  with  two  hundred  feet  of  pipe  which  had  been 
previously  introduced.  The  boring  had  developed  a 
very  strong  vein  of  salt  water,  and  the  gas  continued 
to  spout  the  whole  column  of  salt  and  fresh  water  fur- 
nished by  the  well,  to  the  hight  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  for  six  months.  The  idea  of  manufacturing 
salt  was  then  conceived,  and  after  the  necessary  pans, 
tanks,  etc.,  were  put  up,  the  work  was  commenced. 
The  gas  was  brought  in  pipes  from  the  gasometer  and 
introduced  into  the  furnace  in  various  jets,  which,  be- 
ing ignited,  perform  the  whole  office  of  evaporation 
without  any  other  fuel.  The  furnace  glows  with  an 
intense  heat,  and  the  flames  issue  from  the  top  of  the 
chimney.  The  salt  water  flotvs  at  the  rate  of  about  six 
gallons  per  minute,  and  there  is  more  than  sufficient 
gas  to  evaporate  the  whole.  It  yields  about  a  barrel 
of  salt  per  hour.  The  gas  furnishes  a  pressure  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
which  is  eighty  or  ninety  pounds  per  inch  more  than 
is  usually  allowed  in  running  a  locomotive  engine. 

Lake  Drained  for  Agricultural  Purposes. — 
Lake  Halloula,  in  Algeria,  covering  4,500  acres,  has 
been  drained,  and  the  bottom,  which  is  to  be  devoted 
to  agriculture,  is  found  to  be  covered  by  a  deep  and 
immensely-fertile  deposit,  similar  to  the  Nile  mud. 
Apprehensions  were  felt  that  the  putrefaction  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  fish,  left  to  perish  by  the  drainage  of 
this  sheet  of  water,  would  breed  disease,  but  immense 
flocks  of  vultures  swarmed  upon  the  bottom  as  the 
water  flowed  off',  and  devoured  them  all. 

India  Cotton. — A  recent  mail  from  India  brought 
the  announcement  that  over  one  hundred  thousand 
bales  of  cotton  had  reached  Bombay  en  route  for 
England.  The  news  will  be  gladly  welcomed,  not 
only  for  the  immediate,  but  the  more  remote  relief 
which  will  thereby  be  afforded,  and  as  showing  that  only 
the  temptation  of  a  pretty  high  price  is  needed  to  get 
cotton  from  the  heart  of  Hindoostan.  The  peninsula 
undoubtedly  has  the  capacity  to  produce  as  much  cot- 
ton as  not  England  alone,  but  all  the  world  will  re- 
quire, if  due  encouragement  be  given  to  its  cultivation 
and  facilities  be  afforded  for  transporting  it  to  the  sea- 
ports. 

ARcn^OLOGiCAL  DISCOVERY. — The  London  Athe- 
nfcum  says.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  now  decided  tliat 
the  payment  of  Tribute  to  Tiglath  Pileser,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  was  made  in  the  year  B.  C.  737,  one 
year  only  later  than  had  been  suggested,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  correctness  of  the  Canon  of  Demetrius,  as  op- 
posed in  fact  to  that  of  Ptolemy.  This  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  if  found  correct,  will  involve  some  import- 


ant consequences  in  relation  to  Biblical  chronology,  as 
generally  received.  It  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
B.  C.  583 ;  that  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  that  king's 
reign,  B.  C.  564,  [the  commoijly-received  chronology 
makes  it  B.  C.  606,]  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  destroy- 
ed, and  that  after  lying  destroyed  for  seventy  years, 
the  temple  was  rebuilt  in  the  second  year  of  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes,  in  his  second  year  as  king  of  As- 
syria, so  styled  by  Ezra  vi,  22,  or  as  counted  from  the 
time  when  he  was  set  over  the  realm  of  Chaldea,  being 
about  threescore  and  two  years,  in  B.  C.  493-2. 

Shakspeare's  Sonnets. — An  edition  of  Shakspeare's 
Sonnets  has  been  reproduced  in  fac  simile,  by  the  new 
process  of  photozincography,  from  the  original  in  the 
library  at  Bridgewater  House. 

Issue  of  Books  in  Germany. — In  the  year  1860, 
9,496  books  were  published  in  Germany ;  in  1861, 
9,398.  Of  these,  1,392  related  to  theology;  936  to  ju- 
risprudence ;  908  to  belles-letters ;  618  to  history  ;  838 
to  education ;  512  to  natural  science ;  449  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  436  to  medicine. 

LiNDLEY  Murray. — This  great  grammarian  was  an 
American  by  birth — having  been  born  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1745.  He  studied  law  in 
New  York  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767. 
He  afterward  went  to  England,  where  he  lived  some 
forty  odd  years,  and  died  in  the  year  1826,  in  a  village 
in  Yorkshire.  His  grammar  was  first  published  in 
1795. 

Marriage  of  a  Priest. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Osservatore  Romano,  writing  from  Bologna,  announces 
the  marriage  of  a  priest  named  Antonio  Giovanetti, 
with  a  lady  named  Dominica  Capauci. 

Population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. — The  pop- 
ulation of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  dwindled  to  67,000, 
from  150,000  in  1823.  Disease  is  carrying  off  the  in- 
habitants by  the  thousand. 

Warding  off  Old  Age  and  Death. — An  Italian 
physician  proposes  to  counteract  the  effect  of  age  by 
the  administration  of  oxalic  acid,  with  a  view  to  re- 
move the  earthy  salts  in  the  system  ;  advocates  are  still 
to  be  found  for  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  young  to 
old,  for  the  same  purpose;  and  an  Englishman,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  physician,  has,  within  the  last  year, 
asserted  that  frequent  small  bleedings  will  ward  off  old 
age  almost  forever.  So  says  Day,  in  his  "  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  Advanced  Life ;"  but  he  says  also,  "  It 
seems  as  if  the  earnest  desire  for  life  diminished  in  al- 
most the  same  proportion  as  its  possession  was  with- 
drawn. It  is  seldom  that  old  persons  regard  death 
with  feelings  of  terror.  I  can  not  call  to  mind  a  sin- 
gle instance  in  which,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  ex- 
tends, a  dying  person,  of  the  age  of  eighty  or  upward, 
has  not  looked  forward  to  death  with  pleasure  rather 
than  with  fear." 

Rev.  Oliver  M.  Spencer. — This  gentleman,  we  are 
pleased  to  learn,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Iowa 
State  University.  He  had  for  two  years  occupied  the 
chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Ihat 
institution. 
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(1)  Gathered  Gems,  Prose  and  Poetical,  Selected 
and  Original.  By  Rev.  S.  G.  Lathrop,  of  the  Pock 
River  Conference,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  T.  M. 
Eddy,  D.  D.  12too.  408  jop.  $1.  Cincinnati :  Poe  & 
Hitchcock. — A  more  perfect  gem  of  art  lias  been  rarely 
issued  from  the  press.  The  "gems"  have  been  gath- 
ered from  a  great  variety  of  autliors,  among  wliom  the 
contributors  of  the  Ladies'  Repository  are  largely  rep- 
resented. The  work  is  commendable  as  a  specimen  of 
art,  and  also  for  its  literary  taste. 

(2.)  Causes  and  Cure  of  Diseases  op  the  Feet, 
with  Practical  Suggestions  as  to  their  Clothing.  By  C. 
H.  Cleaveland,  M.  D.  Illustrated.  Cincinnati,  1862. — 
The  publication  of  a  work  of  this  kind  we  should  think 
eminently  proper  at  the  present  time.  To  our  soldiers 
in  the  field  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  feet  is  of  the  very  highest  importance. 
An  army  can  not  be  efficient  without  keeping  their 
feet  in  a  good  condition,  and  on  no  subject  have  man- 
kind been  more  foolish  than  in  the  treatment  of  the 
feet.  The  Chinese  are  not  the  only  people  who  have 
imposed  absurd  customs  on  the  subject.  There  are 
multitudes  of  cripples  in  America,  as  well  as  in  China, 
occasioned  by  the  wearing  of  improper  shoes. 

The  following,  from  the  Preface,  will  give  the  reader 
a  good  idea  of  the  design  of  the  work : 

'■  The  large  armies  of  the  nation  which  have  been  in 
the  field  during  the  past  year  have  suffered  so  much 
from  various  diseases  of  the  feet,  that  not  only  the  at- 
tention of  surgeons  has  been  specially  directed  to  that 
part  of  the  system,  but  the  people  have  realized  the 
very  great  importance  which  attaches  to  those  derange- 
ments, and  are  ready  to  be  instructed  in  their  causes 
and  cure.  To  supply,  in  part,  the  information  which 
was  not  readily  attainable,  even  by  physicians,  a  por- 
tion of  the  following  work  was  published  in  the  'Jour- 
nal of  Rational  Medicine.' 

"  Those  articles  having  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, I  have  thought  the  interests  of  the  profession  and 
of  the  people  would  be  subserved  by  republishing  them, 
with  additions,  in  the  present  form — particularly  as  no 
work  covering  the  same  ground  had  been  published  in 
America. 

"  That  the  feet,  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
liable,  and  the  causes  of  those  diseases,  avoidable  or 
otherwise,  are  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession, none  will  deny;  and  it  is  hoped  this  mono- 
graph may  serve  to  direct  the  minds  of  physicians  to 
that  part  of  the  system,  and  thus  aid  in  protecting  the 
people  from  the  impositions  of  ignorant  and  designing 
pretenders. 

"  That  parents  may  be  led  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  feet  of  their  children,  to  protect  and  preserve  the>m 
from  the  deformities  and  disea.ses  under  which  a  largo 
portion  of  the  community  suffer,  it  is  necessary  that 
physicians  call  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  sup- 
ply them  with  such  information  as  will  explain  the  di- 


rect and  immediate  connection  between  distorted,  de- 
formed, and  diseased  feet,  and  improperly-constructed 
boots  and  shoes. 

"  In  the  proper  construction  of  the  covering  of  the 
feet  all  mankind  are  interested,  and  when  it  is  known 
that  most  of  the  diseases  and  deformities  to  which  tlie 
lower  extremities  are  liable,  are  the  direct  or  indirect 
products  of  want  of  knowledge  and  want  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  shoe  and  boot-makers  and  the  people, 
even  a  casual  perusal  of  the  following  pages  can  not 
fail  of  doing  some  good." 

(3.)  The  Flying  Dutchman;  or,  the  Wrath  of  Herr 
Vonstojppelnoze. — This  is  the  unique  and  homeric  title 
of  a  new  and  humorous  poem,  by  John  G.  Saxe.  Pub- 
lished by  Carleton,  New  York.  Sixteen  comic  engrav- 
ings illustrate  the  story.  In  typography,  paper,  and 
binding,  the  volume  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  Ameri- 
can bookcraft.  For  sale  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati.    Price,  50  cents. 

(4.)  Blackwood, /or  August,  -contains,  Chronicles  of 
Carlingford:  Salem  Chapel — Part  VII;  A  Skye-Lark  ; 
Caxtoniana— Part  VII:  No.  X— On  the  Moral  Effect 
of  Writers;  Victor  Hugo's  Last  Romance;  The  Riglits 
of  Woman  ;  Sermons ;  Across  the  Channel ;  Ten  Years 
of  Imperialism. 

(5.)  Catalogues. — 1.  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa 
City.  Silas  Totten,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  assisted 
by  8  professors  and  teachers.  Students,  254.  2.  Wes- 
leyan  Female  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Rev. 
John  Wilson,  A.  M.,  President,  assisted  by  8  teachers. 

Students, .     3.  Female  College  and   High   School, 

Springfield,  0.  E.  G.  Dial,  A.  M.,  President,  assisted 
by  7  teachers.  Students,  105.  4.  North-Western  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  Illinois.  Henry  S.  Noyes,  A.  M.,  Act- 
ing President,  assisted  by  6  professors.     Students,  87. 

(6.)  President  Nutt's  Baccalaureate  Address. — 
This  discourse  was  addressed  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Indiana  State  University,  at  its  late  Commence- 
ment. It  discusses  the  elements  of  strength  belonging 
to  young  men,  and  how  those  elements  may  be  culti- 
vated and  employed. 

(7.)  Things  Taught:  Systematic  Instruction  in  Com- 
position and  Object  Lessons.  By  Ih\  W.  E.  Lilicrdhal 
and  Robert  Allyn,  M.  A.  Prepared  by  order  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Public  School  Board.  Cincinnati:  W.  B.  Smith 
<&  Co.,  Publishers,  137  Walnut- Street. — A  notice  of  this 
most  sensible  and  valuable  book,  as  being  in  course  of 
preparation,  has  already  appeared.  It  has  only  96 
pages,  but  has  more  merit  in  it  than  some  volumes  of 
900.  The  book  can  only  be  understood  by  being  seen. 
It  tells  children  how  to  think,  and  how  from  this 
thinking  to  write  a  composition.  The  way  in  whijh 
compositions  are  usually  written  by  pupils,  old  and 
young,  is  by  copying  sentences  here  and  there,  after  the 
pattern  of  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors,  from  any  or 
half  a  dozen  books  that  one's  hands  can  be  laid  on.  and 
then  calling  it  original. 
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Suspense  fitly  expresses  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
the  moment — September  10 — we  sit  down  to  pen  this 
brief  editorial.  The  sky  is  black;  the  horizon  lurid 
with  the  lightning's  glare;  the  ship  of  State  seems 
well-nigh  stranded,  while  the  storm  of  war  is  beating 
upon  her  with  relentless  fury.  Mothers,  whose  agony 
of  suspense  is  too  deep  for  utterance  or  even  for  tears, 
clasping  their  little  ones  to  their  fond  embrace,  look 
wishfully  into  the  future.  Is  all  this  glorious  heritage, 
received  from  our  fathers,  to  crumble  into  ruins? 
Shall  treason,  black-hearted  and  bloody-handed,  defile 
and  destroy  it  ? 

The  disasters  that  befell  our  army  on  the  peninsula 
and  before  Richmond  have  been  repeated  before  Wash- 
ington. It  is  now  doubtful  whether  enough  of  the 
grand  army  is  left  to  preserve  the  "  quiet"  of  the  Po- 
tomac. In  the  West,  too,  the  lines  of  Buell"s  sluggish 
army  have  been  passed.  Kentucky  has  been  entered, 
and  Kirby  Smith  with  a  rebel  army  has  appeared  be- 
fore Cincinnati.  Thus,  east  and  west,  the  invasion  of 
the  free  States  is  threatened.  It  is  well.  The  public 
mind  will  be  benefited — will  be  schooled  and  concen- 
trated upon  the  one  issue  that  must  come  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  war.  It  is  sadly  evident,  too,  that  the 
Government  needed  the  schooling  of  this  logic. 

The  uprising  of  a  free  people  has  been  grand  beyond 
all  former  conception.  Their  most  cherished  treasures 
have  been  poured  out  like  water.  Yet  under  the  ten- 
der-footed policy  of  the  Executive  of  the  nation  and 
under  the  leadership  of  imbecile  and  corrupt,  if  not 
traitorous  officers,  these  treasures — the  best  blood  and 
sinew  of  the  nation — have  been  wasted  and  are  now 
lost.  In  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  we  declare  it  our 
settled  conviction  that  unless  the  President  will  con- 
sent to  inaugurate  a  vigorous  policy  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war — one  that  will  draw  a  sharp,  decisive  line 
between  treason  and  loyalty — one  that  will  knock  any 
and  every  prop  from  beneath  the  feet  of  rebels — one 
that  will  be  unmistakable  in  its  character  and  as  ter- 
rible to  rebels  as  unmistakable;  and  unless  he  will 
put  commanders  in  the  field  every-where  who  will 
carry  out  that  policy  in  good  earnest;  if  the  President 
will  not  do  this,  then  we  solemnly  declare  the  ne^t 
best  service  he  can  render  the  country  is  to  secure 
peace  by  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  It  is  worse  than  u.sele.ss — it  is  a  crime 
against  God  and  humanity  longer  to  wage  the  war  as 
it  has  been  waged.  Slavery  is  not  only  tlie  cause  but 
it  is  the  great  prop  of  the  rebellion.  Slavery  is  also 
the  great  crime  of  the  nation,  for  the  guilt  of  which 
the  God  of  heaven  is  now  making  requisition.  As  the 
North  has  been  partaker  of  the  guilt,  so  must  she 
share  in  the  punishment.  Unless  the  nation  retains 
enough  of  moral  vitality  to  insure  the  doing  away  of 
the  great  crime,  it  will  be  destroyed.  But  we  believe 
this  vitality  remains,  and  we  shall  be  saved.  Our  ca- 
lamities v/ill  be  our  salvation.  To  God  let  us  look  for 
deliverance. 


Cincinnati  Beleaguered. — The  rigors  of  martial 
law  have  been  upon  us.  Not  without  cause.  A  rag- 
ged, hungry,  half-savage  foe,  overrunning  the  fair  fields 
of  Kentucky,  knocked  at  our  gates.  It  was  no  false 
alarm.  But  its  thunder  tones  did  not  fall  upon  craven 
hearts.  The  giant  West  awoke.  Moved  by  the  mighty 
impulse  which  sways  the  hearts  and  nerves  the  arms 
of  freemen,  the  stalwart  yeomen  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
with  trusty  rifle  in  hand,  moved  in  solid  phalanx  to 
their  soutliern  border.  From  the  lake  shores  of  the 
north,  from  the  teeming  villages,  from  the  river  banks, 
the  valleys,  the  forests,  and  the  plains — on  they  came 
in  countless  numbers ;  the  compressed  lip,  the  fire  that 
flashed  in  the  eye,  the  very  tramp  of  the  marshaled 
hosts  told  that  these  men  had  come  to  fight  and  not  to 
play. 

The  city,  too,  was  stirred  from  its  very  foundation. 
Each  ward  organized  its  companies  and  regiments. 
Within  six  hours  after  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
nearly  10,000  men  were  drilling  in  our  streets.  Those 
who  elected  the  spade  or  shovel  as  their  weapon 
marched  in  companies  to  the  fortifications  on  the  Ken- 
tucky hills  back  of  Covington.  Others  were  called  to 
patrol  and  picket  duty.  But  the  great  mass  was 
drilled  for  military  duty.  And  speedily  our  raw  troop.s 
were  strengthened,  not  only  by  regiments  of  new  re- 
cruits, almost  without  number,  but  also  by  several 
regiments  of  veterans.  Among  these  latter  were  some 
that  fought  with  Lyon  at  Wilson's  Creek,  and  others 
that  fought  "  mit  Sigel"  at  Pea  Ridge.  Among  the 
troops  that  appeared  upon  our  streets,  were  some  splen- 
did regiments  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois, 
as  well  as  from  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

The  preparations  to  receive  the  rebels,  though  ex- 
temporized on  the  shortest  notice,  were  of  the  most 
formidable  character,  both  in  regard  to  the  extent  and 
strength  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  number  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  troops.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
particularize.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the  enemy 
have  retired  suddenly  and  in  great  haste.  Had  an 
attack  been  made,  no  one  posted  as  to  the  prepara- 
tions had  any  fears  about  the  result.  The  rebel  raid 
in  this  direction  will  do  the  country  and  cause  great 
good.  It  has  stirred  up  the  people,  so  that  henceforth 
they  will  be  found  always  ready;  and  then  it  has 
given  them  confidence,  by  showing  the  vastneis  of 
their  resources  and  the  readiness  witii  which  those  re- 
sources may  be  brought  into  use. 

We  commenced  writing  in  suspense.  Days  have 
passed.  The  sky  has  been  relieved  a  little,  but  we  aro 
still  in  suspense.  Our  trust  is  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause  and  in  God. 

Delay  of  this  Number. — Our  readers  will  receive 
this  number  nearly  two  weeks  behind  time.  The 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  military  events  referred 
to  above  Wo  have  also  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  a 
large  portion  of  our  editorial  matter. 
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WE  present  our  readers  in  this  number  the 
portrait  of  one  who,  for  almost  half  a 
century,  has  occupied  an  honorable  place  among 
the  literary  men  of  the  age,  and  is  now  justly 
regarded  as  the  best  living  representative  of 
American  literature — William  Cullen  Bryant. 

He  was  born  at  Cummington,  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts,  November  3,  1794,  and 
has,  therefore,  just  entered  upon  his  sixty-ninth 
year.  His  father  was  a  physician,  who  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  culture  of  his  children. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  early  displayed  his 
genius  for  poetry,  having  become  a  successful 
contributor  to  the  local  paper  at  the  early  age 
of  ten.  In  his  fourteenth  year  two  of  his 
poems  were  published — "Embargo,"  a  political 
satire,  and  the  "Spanish  Revolution."  They 
met  with  some  degree  of  success,  and  a  second 
edition  of  them  was  published.  Neither  of 
them  appear  in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems. 
He  entered  Williams  College  in  1810,  but  at 
the  end  of  two  years  took  a  dismission  and 
commenced  the  study  of  law.  In  1815  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Plainiield,  but  soon  after  removed 
to  Great  Barrington.  We  have  no  account  of 
his  professional  success,  but  it  can  hardly  have 
been  great,  as  his  tastes  and  inclinations  tended 
to  the  pursuit  of  letters  rather  than  law. 

"Thanatopsis"  was  written  in  1813,  while 
Bryant  was  yet  a  student  at  law,  and  but 
nineteen  years  of  age.  It  was  not  published, 
however,  till  three  years  later,  when  it  appeared 
in  the  North  American  Review,  This  now 
venerable  and  stately  Review  was  then  in  its 
youth,  an-d  was  rather  a  miscellaneous  maga- 
zine than  a  review.  It  was  edited  by  Richard 
H.  Dana  and  Edward  T.  Channing.     Mr.  Dana 
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appreciated  and  encouraged  the  young  writer, 
so  that  his  poems  continued  to  find  their  way 
to  the  public  through  the  same  channel,  till 
Dana  was  displaced  to  make  way  for  Edward 
Everett.  He  had  also  been  quite  successful  in 
his  prose  contributions  to  the  same  journal. 
Thus  early  was  his  character  as  a  writer  formed. 

In  1821  he  delivered  "The  Ages"  before  the 
Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University. 
Among  the  poems  contributed  to  the  North 
American  prior  to  this  were  "  Thanatopsis," 
"Inscription  for  an  Entrance  into  a  Wood," 
and  "To  a  Water-Fowl."  These  and  other  of 
his  poems  were  published  in  a  small  volume 
during  this  year. 

In  1825  Bryant  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  enter  upon  a  literary  career,  and  became 
editor  of  the  "New  York  Review."  The  next 
year  he  became  associated  with  William  Cole- 
man in  the  editorship  of  the  "Evening  Post," 
with  which  paper  his  name  has  been  most  hon- 
orably connected,  first  as  junior  editor,  then 
senior  editor,  and  then  both  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, through  a  period  of  thirty-six  years  to  the 
present.  During  a  large  portion  of  this  time 
he  has  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  editorial 
labors.  To  a  very  great  extent  the  paper  has 
borne  the  stamp  of  the  master-mind  which  has 
presided  over  it — broad,  elevated,  manly;  a 
bold,  prudent,  unwavering  champion  of  free- 
dom. It  has  fought  for  principles,  and  not  for 
spoils.  Its  literary  character — especially  its 
leading  editorials — have,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  distinguished  for  their  perspicuity  of 
thought  and  finished  literary  execution. 

A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  by  the 
Harpers  in  1832,  and  was  soon  after  republish- 
ed in  England,  with  commendatory  introduction 
from  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving.  The  cele- 
brated William  Leggett  was  for  a  short  time 
associated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Evening  Post,  and  to  his  memorv  Mr.  Brvant 
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dedicated  a  poem,  from  which  we  quote  a  couple 
of  stanzas: 

"  The  words  of  fire  that  from  his  pen 
Were  flung  upon  the  fervent  page, 
Still  move,  still  shake  the  hearts  of  men 
Amid  a  cold  and  coward  age. 

His  love  of  truth,  too  warm,  too  strong 
For  hope  or  fear  to  chain  or  chill; 

His  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong 

Burn  in  the  breasts  he  kindled  still." 

While  Mr.  Leggett  was  connected  with  him 
in  1834,  Mr.  Bryant  paid  his  first  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, traveling  extensively  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  and  studying  closely  the  institu- 
tions and  literature  of  these  countries.  His 
second  visit  to  Europe  was  made  in  1845,  and 
his  third  in  1849,  when  he  extended  his  travels 
into  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  "Letters  of  a 
Traveler"  were  given  to  the  public  as  the  result 
of  his  observations.  His  fourth  visit  in  1857-8 
resulted  in  a  series  of  graphic  letters,  which 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Post,  and  are  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  readers. 

Since  1848  Mr.  Bryant  has  committed  the 
details  of  the  editorial  management  of  the  paper 
to  his  junior  associates.  Among  the  men  thus 
associated  with  him  from  time  to  time  may  be 
mentioned  Parke  Godwin,  John  Bigelow,  and 
at  present  Charles  Nordhoflf— all  men  of  high 
literary  reputation. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature. 
In  1845  he  purchased  an  "old-time  mansion" 
near  the  village  of  Roslin,  Long  Island.  It  is 
called  "  Cedarmere,"  from  a  hedge  of  cedars  sur- 
rounding a  little  sheet  of  water  in  front  of  his 
residence.  A  gossippy  writer,  who  visited  it 
during  the  current  year,  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  poet-editor  and  his  home: 

"  Of  late  years  Bryant  has  allowed  his  beard 
and  hair,  which  are  of  almost  silvery  whiteness, 
to  attain  a  considerable  length.  His  flowing 
locks  falling  loosely  on  his  shoulders,  his  bald 
forehead,  and  the  indentations  which  a  life  of 
nearly  seventy  years  have  impressed  upon  his 
countenance,  bestow  upon  him  quite  a  patri- 
archal aspect. 

"  The  residence  at  Cedarmere  is  a  spacious 
building,  nearly  surrounded  by  a  wide  veranda, 
constructed  of  lattice-work,  which,  in  the  sea- 
son, is  nearly  concealed  by  clambering  vines. 
The  front  of  the  house  looks  out  upon  the  little 
sheet  of  water  that  lies  clear  and  glassy  at  its 
foot,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  head  of 
the  inlet  and  amphitheater  of  hills  that  sur- 
rounds it,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  village  of 
Roslyn,  romantically  situated  around  a  cluster 
of  small  fresh-water  lakes,  and  about  one  mile 
distant,  is  distinctly  visible. 


"  The  dwelling  at  Cedarmere  was  erected  l»y 
Richard  Kirk,  a  thrifty  Quaker,  in  1787,  and  at 
that  time  was  simply  a  large  square  structure, 
with  capacious  apartments,  and  much  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  its  inmates,  but  little  for  display. 
Mr.  Kirk  at  the  same  time  built  a  substantial 
dike  between  what  is  now  the  little  lake  at 
the  foot  of  the  mansion  and  the  inlet,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  water-power  for  a  paper- 
mill,  which  he  built  at  its  outlet.  The  paper- 
mill  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  dike, 
mossy  and  time-worn,  and  covered  with  a  hedge 
of  cedars  of  venerable  age,  together  with  the 
placid  sheet  of  water  it  incloses,  still  remain  fit 
ornaments  to  the  hill-embowered  residence  of 
one  whose  sweetest  poetry  is  that  whose  inspi- 
ration is  gathered  from  the  murmur  of  the 
gentle  waterfall,  the  rustling  of  the  forest  leaves, 
and  the  music  of  the  woodland  songsters,  that 
twitter  amid  the  dense  foliage  that  nearly  con- 
ceals it  from  the  gaze  of  the  passer-by. 

"Prior  to  its  occupation  by  its  present  pos- 
sessor it  was  owned  by  Mr.  Moulton,  author  of 
a  history  of  New  York,  who  changed  its  Quaker 
simplicity  by  the  erection  of  a  portico  with  a 
heavy  cornice  and  large  square  columns.  It 
has  recently,  however,  undergone  several  changes 
at  the  hands  of  Bryant,  so  as  to  render  it  more 
conformable  with  his  own  taste.  The  heavy 
cornice  and  pillars  have  been  removed,  and 
their  place  is  now  occupied  by  a  light  lattice- 
work, which  at  the  same  time  gives  an  increased 
amount  of  light  to  the  dwelling,  and  furnishes 
a  nucleus  around  which  the  clambering  vines 
are  permitted  to  coil  their  graceful  festoons. 
Deep  bay-windows  likewise  project  from  either 
front,  breaking  in  upon  the  straight  line  form- 
erly presented;  and  irregular  outbuildings  serve 
still  more  to  take  from  it  its  former  Quaker-like 
precision.  The  road,  too,  which  formerly  ran 
along  the  side  of  the  inlet,  is  carried  in  a 
sweeping  curve  over  the  hill-top,  furnishing  an 
uninterrupted  slope  from  the  house  to  the 
water-side,  and  affords  an  ample  parterre  for 
flowers  and  winding  walks,  and  brings  the 
grapery  into  full  view  from  the  porch." 

The  prose  writings  of  Mr.  Bryant  through  an 
editorial  career  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  in- 
cluding those  contributed  to  the  various  quar- 
terlies and  magazines,  swell  to  an  aggregate  of 
immense  dimensions.  But,  as  all  such  produc- 
tions must  necessarily  be,  they  are  fugitive  in 
their  character,  adapted  to  the  passing  exigency, 
and  never  designed  to  be  gathered  into  perma- 
nent form.  That  immense  labor  is  not  lost.  It 
has  contributed  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nurture  of  the  age.  It  has  exerted  its  influence 
in  shaping  to  their  conclusion  some  of  the  most 
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momontons  questions  ever  agitated  the  society 
and  the  institutions  of  our  land.  A  friend  once 
expressed  to  him  his  surprise  that  one  who 
possessed  so  keen  a  relish  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  and  such  a  taste  and  a  genius  for  pure 
and  elevated  literature,  should  be  content  to 
immure  himself  in  the  dusky  apartments  of  an 
editor  and  mingle  in  the  wrangles  of  political 
party.  Bryant  did  not  at  once  reply;  and  the 
same  friend,  in  conversation,  soon  after  referred 
to  the  triumph  of  those  principles  he  had  advo- 
cated so  long.  Bryant  immediately  took  up 
the  subject,  and  said,  "You  have  already  given 
my  reply  to  your  former  question.  Think  you 
that  the  final  triumph  of  political  principles 
which  long  years  have  been  spent  in  laboring 
to  establish,  frequently  under  the  most  dis- 
heartening circumstances,  is  not  a  sufficient  re- 
ward for  all  my  editorial  toil?"  It  should  be 
added  that,  though  in  political  life,  so  far  as 
editing  a  political  paper  is  concerned,  Mr.  Bry- 
ant has  not  only  never  sought  office,  but  is 
nervously  averse  to  filling  public  positions.  To 
so  great  an  extent  does  he  indulge  this  feeling, 
that  when  elected  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture a  few  years  since  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Board  of  Kegents  of  the  University — an  ofiice 
purely  educational,  and  to  a  great  extent  hon- 
orary— he  declined  the  appointment.  On  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  was  very  generally 
spoken  of  as  a  proper  representative  of  our 
Government  in  Italy.  Some  of  his  friends  pro- 
posed the  matter  to  him,  when  in  the  most  per- 
emptory manner  he  declined  allowing  his  name 
to  be  used  in  that  connection.  "  What,"  said 
he,  "  would  I  do  in  the  formal  atmosphere  of  a 
court  society  which  derives  its  tone  from  the 
sunshine  of  royalty?  It  might  suit  some,  but 
to  me  it  would  be  an  intolerable  burden.  "No, 
no,"  he  continued,  "give  me  the  pure  air,  the 
bright  skies,  and  the  green  fields,  and  I  will 
not  envy  others  the  possession  of  place  or 
position."  These  are  mere  incidents,  but  they 
shed  a  broad  halo  of  light  over  the  character 
of  the  man.  How  noble  it  appears!  What  an 
eloquent  rebuke  to  that  infamous  squabbling 
for  office  and  spoils  which  has  become  the  curse 
and  well-nigh  the  ruin  of  our  country ! 

But  Mr.  Bryant's  fame  will  be  that  of  poet. 
The  bulk  of  his  prose  writings  will  pass  into  ob- 
livion ;  the  sincerity  of  his  political  principles, 
and  the  ability  with  which  he  advocated  them,  be 
forgotten.  But  as  a  poet  he  will  live  as  long  I 
as  the  English  language  exists.  Nor  will  his 
fame  be  dependent  upon  the  amount  he  has  i 
written,  but  upon  its  quality. 

The    most    celebrated    of    all    his    poems    is 
"  Thanatopsis."     It  is  said  that  when  the  edit-  : 


ors  of  the  North  American  first  read  it,  not 
knowing  the  author  personally,  they  were  of 
the  opinion  it  could  not  have  been  written  by 
any  American  poet.  Its  finish  and  complete- 
ness, the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  ideas, 
struck  them  as  beyond  the  reach  of  any  of  our 
native  poets.  Its  publication  placed  the  author 
at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  poets.  Bryant  has 
since  then  cultivated  his  genius  with  much 
study  of  literature  and  nature,  and  improved 
the  gift  of  authorship  with  long  and  patient 
toil;  but  never  has  he  surpassed  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  sublime  poem  which  came  to  him 
at  the  early  age  of  nineteen.  We  soberly  think, 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  best  productions  of 
his  pen,  that  he  has  never  since  equaled  it. 
Indeed,  we  think  it  has  been  rarely  equaled  by 
any  poet  in  any  age.  "Thanatopsis"  is  from 
two  Greek  words — thanatos,  death ;  and  opsis, 
sight  or  vision ;  thus  signifying  the  visioji  of 
death.  In  imagery  most  impressive  and  grand, 
and  with  a  diction  equally  expressive  of  pathos 
and  thought,  the  whole  race  are  described  as 
marching  on  to  the  grave,  while  all  things  in 
nature — 

"  The  hills, 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun;  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between; 
The  venerable  woods — rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  poured  round  all, 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man." 

The  poem  is  sustained,  Miltonic,  grand  through- 
out; its  climax  is  reached  only  in  the  oft-quoted, 
sublime  passage  with  which  it  closes: 

"So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  cham.ber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourg&d  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

It  is  said  that  these  magnificent  lines  were 
never  read  by  Thomas  Campbell,  the  author  of 
the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  without  shedding 
tears. 

Bryant  is  studied  and  exact  in  his  composi- 
tions. One  who  has  read  him  thoroughly  can 
readily  appreciate  a  remark  that  once  dropped 
from  him  in  conversation  with  a  literary  friend — 
"No  one  has  an  idea  how  much  I  reject."  He 
evidently  trims,  prunes,  "  rejects,"  till  the  most 
fastidious  critic  can  spare  no  more.  Yet  beneath 
all  this  cold,  rigid  criticism  the  pure  water  from 
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the  Heliconian  fount  flows,  not  in  dashes  and 
in  water-fall  sprays,  but  in  a  broad,  deep,  and 
unruffled  stream.  We  can  not  here  even  indi- 
cate what  strikes  us  as  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  his  poetry.  Much  as  we  should  enjoy 
the  study,  our  space  forbids  the  attempt.  But 
we  can  not  forbear  appending  a  cluster  of  pas- 
sages which  appear  to  us  to  be  possessed  of 
rare  beauty,  or  exhibit  rare  descriptive  power. 
In  this  way  we  shall  convey  to  our  readers  a 
clearer  and  better  idea  of  Bryant's  poetic  genius 
than  could  be  done  by  any  verbal  description 
or  critical  review. 

Here  is  a  picture  from  "  Autumn  Woods." 
No  painter  could  make  the  scene  stand  out 
more  distinctly  in  the  mind's  eye: 

"  The  mountains  that  infold, 

In  their  wide  sweep,  the  colored  landscape  round. 
Seem  groups  of  giant  kings,  in  purple  and  gold. 
That  guard  the  enchanted  ground." 

Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  hymn 
in  the  Methodist  Collection,  Number  746,  com- 
mencing, 

"  0,  deem  not  they  are  hlest  alone." 

Few  in  the  collection  surpass  it  in  deep  pathos 
and  elevated  sentiment.  We  quote  the  last 
eight  lines: 

"  Nor  Ifit  the  good  man's  trust  depart, 

Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny — 
Though  with  a  pierced  and  bleeding  heart. 

And  spurned  of  men,  he  goes  to  die. 
For  God  hath  marked  each  sorrowing  day 

And  numbered  every  secret  tear ; 
And  Heaven's  long  age  of  hliss  shall  pay 

For  all  his  children  suffered  here." 

In  his  poem  "  Green  River,"  the  poet  con- 
trasts his  editor's  life  with  the  ideal  of  his 
poetic  longings — 

"Though  forced  to  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  men, 
And  scrawl  strange  words  with  a  harharous  pen, 
And  mingle  among  the  jostling  crowd, 
Where  the  sons  of  strife  are  subtle  an4  loud, 
I  often  come  to  this  quiet  place, 
To  breathe  the  airs  that  rufHe  thy  face, 
And  gaze  upon  thee  in  silent  dream, 
For  in  thy  lonely  and  lovely  stream 
An  image  of  that  calm  life  appears 
That  won  my  heart  in  my  greener  years." 

Few  can  read  the  "Summer  Wind"  without 
feeling  "  it  is  a  sultry  day  " — 

"  Bright  clouds. 
Motionless  pillars  of  the  brazen  heaven — 
Their  bases  on  the  mountains,  their  white  tops 
Shining  in  the  far  ether — fire  the  air 
With  a  reflected  radiance,  and  make  turn 
The  gazer's  eye  away." 


To  the  young  consumptive,  for  whom  anxious 
friends  wait  and  watch 

"  Till  the  slow  plague  shall  bring  the  fatal  hour," 

the  poet  says, 

"Glide  softly  to  thy  rest,  then;  death  should  come 
Gently,  to  one  of  gentle  mold  like  thee, 

As  light  winds  wandering  through  the  groves  of  bloom 
Detach  the  delicate  blossom  from  the  tree." 

From  "  Monument  Mountain  "  we  take  a  fine 
and  bold  descriptive  passage : 

"Sheer  to  the  vale  go  down  the  bare  old  cliffs; 

Huge  pillars,  that  in  middle  heaven  upbear 

Their  weather-beaten  capitals,  here  dark 

With  moss,  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  there 

Of  chalky  whiteness,  where  the  thunderbolt 

Has  splintered  them.     It  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  stand  upon  the  beetling  verge,  and  see 

Where  storm  and  lightning,  from  that  huge  gray  wall, 

Have  tumbled  down  vast  blocks,  and  at  the  base 

Dashed  them  in  fragments,  and  to  lay  thine  ear 

Over  the  dizzy  depth,  and  hear  the  sound 

Of  winds,  that  struggle  with  the  woods  below, 

Come  up  like  ocean  murmurs." 

Nothing  can  be  more  lifelike  than  this  de- 
scription of  the  wasting  away  of  the  land  by 
the  action  of  the  waves,  taken  from  "  A  Hymn 
of  the  Sea:" 

"These  restless  surges  eat  away  the  shores 
Of  earth's  old  continents;  the  fertile  plain 
Welters  in  shallows,  headlands  crumble  down, 
And  the  tide  drifts  the  sea-sand  in  the  streets 
Of  the  drowned  city." 

In    the   same    poem    the   author  describes    the 
work  of  the  coral  insect: 

"  In  the  green  chambers  of  the  middle  sea, 
Where  broadest  spread  the  waters,  and  the  line 
Sinks  deepest,  while  no  eye  beholds  thy  work. 
Creator !  thou  dost  teach  the  coral  worm 
To  lay  his  mighty  reefs.     From  age  to  age. 
He  builds  beneath  the  waters,  till,  at  last, 
His  bulwarks  overto;*.  the  brine,  and  check 
The  long  wave  rolling  from  the  southern  pole." 

What  school-boy  will  ever  forget  this  stanza 
from  "The  Battle-Field?"  It  was  a  delicate 
conception  that  made  truth  feminine  and  error 
masculine: 

"Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  Err«r,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshipers." 

"  Earth "  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  his 
poems — 

"  Earth 
Uplifts  a  general  cry  for  guilt  and  wrong, 
And  heaven  is  listening." 

No  one  possessing  sensibility  of  heart  will 
ever  fail    to  recognize  the  deep  power  of  that 
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oft-quoted    couplet    from    "The    Death    of    the 
Flowers :" 

"  The   melaucholy  days  aro  come,  the  saddest  of   the 

year, 
Of   wailing   winds,   and   naked   woods,   and   meadows 

brown  and  sear." 

In  "The  Prairies"  are  found  some  descrip- 
tive touches  of  exquisite  beauty  and  power — 

"  These  are  the  gardens  of  the  desert,  these 
The  unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beautiful — 
The  prairies.     I  beciold  them  for  the  first, 
And  my  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 
Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.     Lo,  they  stretch 
In  airy  undulations  far  away, 
As  if  the  ocean  in  his  grandest  swell 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fixed 
And  motionless  forever.     Motionless? 
No,  they  are  all  unchained  again.     The  clouds 
Sweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and  beneath 
The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  tho  eye; 
Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along  and  chase 
The  sunny  ridges." 

In  the  "  Hymn  to  Death  " — a  hymn  that  re- 
minds you  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts  from  its 
combination  of  the  profoundest  reasoning  with 
the  purest  and  most  elevated  poetry — is  an 
affectionate  reference  to  his  father: 

"  Rest,  therefore,  thou 
Whose  early  guidance  trained  my  infant  steps — 
Rest  in  the  bosom  of  God  till  the  brief  sleep 
Of  death  is  over,  and  a  happier  life 
Shall  dawn  to  waken  thine  insensible  dust." 

In  the  "  Forest  Hymn  "  commencing  with, 

"  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.    Ere  man  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft  and  lay  the  architrave,"  etc., 

there  is  a  beautiful  recognition  of  the  presence 

of  God: 

"  But  thou  art  here — thou  fillest 
The  solitude.     Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 
That  run  along  the  summit  of  those  trees 
In  music." 

Here  is  a  passage  of  delicate  descriptive 
beauty  from  "To  a  Cloud:" 

"Beautiful  cloud!  with  folds  so  soft  and  fair, 
Swimming  in  the  pure,  quiet  air. 
Thy  fleeces  bathed  in  sunlight,  while  below 
Thy  shadow  o'er  the  vale  moves  slow ; 
Where,  midst  their  labor,  pause  the  reaper  train, 
As  cool  it  comes  along  the  grain." 

Here  is  a  bold,  striking  descriptive  passage 
from  "The  Hurricane,"  contrasting  with  the 
placid  quiet  of  the  former: 

"Darker,  still  darker!  the  whirlwinds  bear 
The  dust  of  the  plains  to  the  middle  air; 
And  hark  to  the  crashing,  long  and  loud. 
Of  the  chariot  of  God  in  the  thunder-cloud! 
You  may  trace  its  path  by  the  flashes  that  start 
From  the  rapid  wheels  where'er  they  dart, 


As  the  fire-bolts  hap  to  the  world  below 
And  flood  the  skies  with  a  lurid  glow." 

Few  will  read  the  poems  of  Bryant  without 
feeling  that  the  sentiment  of  the  hymn,  "The 
Love  of  God,"  finds  place  in  his  own  breast 
and  inspires  his  own  faith : 

"  And   realms  shall  be  dissolved,  and  empires  be   no 

more, 
And  they  shall  bow  to  death,  who  ruled  from  shore  to 

shore; 
And  the  great  globe  itself,  so  the  holy  writings  tell. 
With  the  rolling  firmament,  where  the  starry  armies 

dwell. 
Shall  melt  with  fervent  heat — they  shall  all  pass  away. 
Except  the  love  of  God,  which  shall  live  and  last  for 

aye." 

The  poet  tells  how  he  sought  to  break  away 
from  the  witchery  of  poetry  and  turn  to  the 
sober  business  of  practical  life : 

"  I  broke  the  spell  that  held  me  long — 
The  dear,  dear  witchery  of  song. 
I  said,  the  poet's  idle  lore 
Shall  waste  my  prime  of  years  no  more, 
For  poetry,  though  heavenly  born. 
Consorts  with  poverty  and  scorn. 

I  broke  the  spell,  nor  deemed  its  power 

Could  fetter  me  another  hour. 

Ah,  thoughtless !  how  could  I  forget 

Its  causes  were  around  me  yet? 

For  wheresoe'er  I  looked  the  while 

Was  nature's  everlasting  smile." 

We  will  close  with  a  somewhat  longer  ex- 
tract from  "The  Antiquity  of  Freedom."  It  is 
pertinent  to  the  times,  and  derives  peculiar  force 
and  adaptation  from  the  conflict  through  which 
the  nation — or  rather  we  should  say  freedom — 
itself  is  now  passing.  The  breadth  of  its  ideas 
and  the  truth  of  its  principles  will  be  recognized 
and  felt  by  us  now  as  we  have  never  felt  them 
before : 

"0,  Freedom!  thou  art  not,  as  poets  dream, 
A  fair  young  girl,  with  light  and  delicate  limbs, 
And  wavy  tresses  gushing  from  thy  cap 
With  which  the  Roman  master  crowned  his  slave 
When  he  took  ofi"  the  gyves.     A  bearded  man, 
Armed  to  the  teeth,  art  thou.     One  mailed  hand 
Grasps  the  broad  shield,  and  one  the  sword;  thy  brow, 
Glorious  in  beauty  though  it  be,  is  scarred 
With  tokens  of  old  wars ;  thy  massive  limbs 
Are    strong    with    struggling.      Power    at    thee    has 

launched 
His  bolts,  and  with  his  lightning  smitten  thee ; 
They  could  not  quench  the  life  thou  hast  from  heaven. 
Merciless  Power  has  dug  thy  dungeon  deep, 
And  his  swart  armorers  by  a  thousand  fires 
Have    forged    thy   chain;    yet,   while    he    deems    thee 

bound. 
The  links  are  shivered,  and  the  prison  walls 
Fall  outward.     Terribly  thou  springest  forth. 
As  springs  the  flame  above  the  burning  pile, 
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And  shoutest  to  the  nations,  who  return 
Thy  shoutings,  while  the  pale  oppressor  flies. 

Thy  birthright  was  not  given  by  human  hands; 
Thou  wert  twin-born  with  man.     In  pleasant  fields, 
While  yet  our  race  was  few,  thou  sat'st  with  him 
To  tend  the  quiet  flock,  and  watch  the  stars, 
And  teach  the  reed  to  utter  simple  airs. 
Thou  by  his  side,  amid  the  tangled  wood, 
Did'st  war  upon  the  panther  and  the  wolf— 
His  only  foes;  and  thou  with  him  didst  draw 
The  earliest  furrow  on  the  mountain  side, 
Soft  with  the  deluge.     Tyranny  himself, 
Thy  enemy,  although  of  reverend  look, 
Hoary  with  many  years,  and  far  obeyed, 
Is  later-born  than  thou ;  and  as  he  meets 
The  grave  defiance  of  thine  elder  eye, 
The  usurper  trembles  in  his  fastness. 

Thou  shalt  wax  stronger  with  the  lapse  of  years, 
But  he  shall  fade  into  a  feebler  age — 
Feebler,  yet  subtiler.     He  shall  weave  his  snares. 
And  spring  ttem  on  thy  careless  steps,  and  slap 
His  withered  hands,  and  from  their  ambush  call 
His  hordes  to  fall  upon  thee.     He  shall  send 
Quaint  maskers,  forms  of  fair  and  gallant  mien. 
To  catch  thy  gaze,  and,  uttering  graceful  words. 
To  charm  thy  ear,  while  his  sly  imps  by  stealth 
Twine  round  thee  threads  of  steel,  light  thread  on  thread. 
That  grow  to  fetters;  or  bind  down  thy  arms 
With  chains  concealed  in  chaplets.     0,  not  yet 
Mayst  thou  unbrace  thy  corslet,  nor  lay  by 
Thy  sword;  nor  yet,  0  Freedom!  close  thy  lids 
In. slumber;  for  thine  enemy  never  sleeps. 
And  thou  must  watch  and  combat  till  the  day 
Of  the  new  earth  and  heaven." 

BAPHAEL-EARLY  INFLUENCES. 


The  little  town  of  Urbino,  in  which  Raphael 
first  saw  the  light,  crowns  the  summit  of  a 
high  hill,  and  is  celebrated  as  much  for  its  pure, 
healthy  air  and  the  fine,  noble  physiognomy  of 
its  inhabitants  as  for  the  grand  and  romantic 
character  of  the  surrounding  country.  One  re- 
markable peculiarity  in  the  latter  feature  is  the 
view  that  is  obtained  on  the  east,  between  the 
lofty  and  partly  barren  hills  around,  of  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  Adriatic,  several  miles 
distant.  The  impression  produced  by  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  two  grandest  objects  in  nature, 
mountains  and  sea,  upon  the  peculiarly-sus- 
ceptible mind  of  Raphael,  when  a  child,  was 
deep  and  lasting,  and  a  proof  of  this  we  observe 
in  the  background  of  many  of  his  landscapes, 
in  which  he  has  repeatedly  introduced  these 
effects — on  either  side  chains  of  mountains,  part- 
ed in  the  distance  by  the  sea,  which  closes  the 
horizon.  In  like  manner  the  local  physiognomy 
of  the  people  was  so  imprinted  on  his  mind, 
that,  during  my  visit  to  Urbino,  I  observed 
many  features  which  seemed  the  very  types  of 
his  earlier  pictures. — Dr.  Waagen. 


NOT  CONGENIAL. 


BY    VIRGINIA    r.    TOWNSEND, 


"  A  ND  so  you  are  really  to  be  married  in  a 
A    little  while,  Harriet  ?" 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  voice 
which  asked  this  question,  and  quite  uncon- 
sciously to  the  speaker  there  mingled  with  it  a 
little  shade  of  sadness  or  doubt  which  just  es- 
caped this  approval. 

The  young  lady  addressed  with  so  pointed 
a  question,  was  not  gifted  with  very  fine  intui- 
tions ;  her  character  was  not  of  that  sensitive, 
susceptible  quality  which  inspires  them ;  so  she 
was  quite  innocent  of  any  subtile  meaning  which 
the  voice  added  to  the  question. 

She  rested  her  head  against  the  back  of  her 
chair  with  a  slightly-pleased,  slightly-conscious 
expression.  "  I  suppose  I  am,  aunt  Mary,"  she 
said. 

And  saying  it,  Harriet  Leslie  looked  exceed- 
ing pretty.  Nature  had  been  bountiful  to  this 
girl.  She  had  a  brilliant  complexion,  with  bright 
bloom  on  her  cheeks  and  lips;  her  features  were 
regular,  and  she  had  large,  brilliant  eyes;  alto- 
gether a  face  which  would  be  admired,  praised, 
sought  after,  but  which  lacked  something  in  cul- 
tivation, delicacy,  spirituality,  and  which,  lacking 
these,  have  a  certain  coarseness,  which  latter 
element  would,  however,  be  apparent  to  very 
few. 

"  Well,  Harriet,"  saiH  the  first  speaker,"  I  want 
to  know  why  you  are  going  to  get  married?" 

"  Why!"  and  repeating  the  word,  Harriet 
Leslie  opened  her  brilliant  blue  eyes  with  a  half- 
amused,  half-wondering  look,  "  I  do  n't  exactly 
understand  you,  aunt  Mary." 

"  I  will  try  to  have  you,  my  dear.  I  mean 
what  is  your  object,  your  ruling  purpose  and  aim 
in  this  marriage?  You  know,  Harriet,  I  have 
some  right  to  ask  this  q^aestion." 

"  But  it 's  such  a  strange  one.  Nobody  in 
the  world  would  have  asked  that,  aunt  Mary, 
but  you." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  elder  lady  with  a  smile, 
which  made  her  whole  face  sweet,  "  you  won't 
have  to  answer  it  to  any  one  else.  Come, 
now?" 

"  I  s'pose,  then,  that  I  'm  going  to  get  mar- 
ried for  the  same  reasons  that  every  other 
woman  does,  when  the  right  man  comes  along  !  " 

"And  what  constitutes  one  the  'right  man?'" 

"  0,  several  things  in  my  estimation ;  such  as 
good  looks,  good  positions,  good  fortunes." 

"  And  a  good,  loving  heart,"  continued  Mrs. 
Newell,  the  elder  lady. 

"  Of  course,  I  should  n't  marry  any  man  unless 
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he  loved  me  very  very  much,"  with  a  slight  im- 
periousness  of  manner  which  is  apt  to  accompany 
faces  like  hers. 

Mrs.  Newell  shook  her  head,  and  now  the  sad- 
ness in  her  eyes  and  voice  was  apparent,  as  she 
looked  at  her  niece  and  spoke :  "  Are  there  no 
other  reasons,  Harriet,  better  and  nobler  than 
these,  that  inspire  you  to  take  on  your  youth 
this  new  life,  these  solemn  obligations?" 

"  Why,  aunt  Mary,  how  solemnly  you  look  at 
the  matter,"  with  a  little  laugh,  not  quite  free 
from  annoyance ;  "  what  other  reason  can  there 
possibly  be  for  my  getting  married,  or  indeed 
any  other  woman  ?" 

"  Many,  and  nobler  ones,"  answered  Mrs. 
Newell,  fervently.  "  No  woman  has  any  right 
to  get  married  without  higher  aims  and  purposes 
than  those  which  you  have  mentioned;  no  right 
to  take  upon  herself  the  name  and  relations  of 
wife  to  any  man,  till  she  has  solemnly  settled 
it  with  her  own  soul,  that  it  shall  be  the  great 
aim  and  object  of  her  life  to  gladden,  and  bless, 
and  enrich  his — to  make  him  a  better  and  a  wiser 
man  in  all  true  wisdom  ;  till  she  has  assured 
herself  that  her  tastes,  and  heart,  and  character 
are  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  his  to  make 
the  happiness  of  both,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
a  certainty  ;  and  withal,  no  woman  has  any  right 
to  enter  into  matrimony  till  she  is  satisfied  that 
she  has  affection  enough  for  the  man  whom  she 
elects  her  husband,  to  make  his  happiness  and 
his  well-being  the  chief  earthly  object  of  her 
life." 

The  face  of  Harriet  Leslie  flushed  a  little  as 
she  listened  to  her  aunt's  soft,  earnest  speech, 
for  she  both  respected  and  loved  her. 

"  You  put  it  in  such  a  solemn  light,  aunt 
Mary,  I  never  thought  of  it ;  no  woman  does  in 
precisely  this  way." 

"  My  dear  child,  it  's  the  only  true  way,  as 
many  discover  too  late." 

"  Well,  of  course,  I  intend  to  make  Benjamin 
as  happy  as  I  can,  since  I  think  he  loves  me  well 
enough  not  to  render  that  a  difficult  matter ; 
but  the  sacrifices  must  n't  be  all  on  my  part; 
I  'ra  not  saint  enough  to  accept  any  such  theory 
of  matrimony  as  that,"  and  'she  tossed  her  bead 
with  that  bright  imperiousness  again. 

"  But  do  n't  you  know  that  you  will  have 
many  trials  to  meet,  Harriet ;  many  sacrifices  to 
make,  and  that  these  are  the  inevitable  portions 
of  the  happiest  life?" 

"  Of  course,  I  do ;  but  there  's  no  sort  of  use 
troubling  myself  about  them  before  they  come. 
I  've  no  doubt  but  I  shall  be  able  to  get  through 
with  the  tribulations  of  married  life  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  my  sex.  At  any  rate,  I  'm  not  going 
to    spoil    the    present  by   gloomy  views  of  the 


future.      Now,    is  n't    that    sound    philosophy, 
aunt  Mary?" 

"Not  in  the  way  that  you  mean  it;  neither 
good  doctrine,  good  sense,  nor  religion." 

"  Well,  then,  aunt  Mary,  I  '11  promise  you 
I  '11  try  to  be  a  model  wife,  very  good,  obedient, 
and  self-sacrificing,  provided  I  can  have  my  own 
way  sometimes ;  and  I  've  no  doubt  but  Benja- 
min will  tell  you,  ten  j'ears  after  we  're  married, 
that  he  is  a  better  and  happier  man  than  he  was 
before.     Now,  does  that  suit  you?" 

And  Harriet  Leslie  went  over  to  her  aunt, 
and  threw  herself  on  an  ottoman,  and  looked  up 
in  her  face  with  a  bright,  half-deprecating  look, 
which  one  who  knew  her  would  have  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  resist. 

"  I  shall  try  to  hope  all  will  be  for  the  best, 
my  dear  child,"  answered  the  lady,  leaning  for- 
ward and  kissing  the  fair,  upturned  face;  but 
her  voice  showed  that  it  was  said  under  mental 
protest. 

"  And  now,  I  want  to  show  you  my  new 
dresses,  and  you  must  prepare  yourself  to  be 
dazzled,"  and  she  hurried  lightly  out  of  the 
room  and  up  the  stairs,  and  her  aunt  followed 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
smile  she  sighed. 

Harriet  Leslie  was  an  only  daughter,  idol- 
ized by  her  parents,  petted  by  her  brothers,  and 
a  general  favorite  in  the  fashionable  circles 
amid  which  she  moved.  She  was  bright,  witty, 
with  quick  perceptions,  and  a  certain  imperious- 
ness of  character  and  manner,  to  which  others 
are  apt  to  yield. 

She  had  not,  on  the  whole,  a  nature  to  which 
I  could  ever  be  drawn  closely,  and,  perhaps, 
having  met  many  such  women,  and  being  al- 
ways slightly  repelled  by  them,  I  ought  to  ad- 
mit this,  in  justice  to  the  heroine  of  my  sketch. 

But  at  the  C(ye  of  her  nature  there  was,  de- 
spite her  bright,  attractive  ways,  something  a 
little  hard  and  coarse.  She  seemed  to  lack  mel- 
lowness, fineness,  and  enthusiasm. 

Her  mother's  only  sister,  Mrs.  Newell,  was  an 
entirely  different  quality  of  woman ;  earnest, 
self-sacrificing,  with  high  ideals  and  purposes  of 
life,  amiable  and  cultivated  withal. 

Mrs,  Newell  felt  the  different  moral  atmos- 
phere of  her  fashionable  sister's  home,  but  her 
family  affections  were  peculiarly  strong,  and  her 
niece  had  passed  several  years  of  her  childhood 
under  her  roof,  and  her  aunt's  heart  yearned  over 
her,  almost  as  it  had  over  the  daughters  who 
slept  now  under  the  low  roof  built  of  the  Spring 
sods. 

As  Mrs.  Newell's  home  lay  between  the  hills 
of  a  quiet  New  England  town,  she  did  not  often 
visit  the   city,  and   on  the  evening  of  the   day 
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that  her  conversation  with  her  niece  occurred, 
she  saw,  for  the  first  time,  Benjamin  Noyes,  the 
betrothed  husband  of  the  young  lady. 

On  the  whole,  he  impressed  her  very  favor- 
ably. He  had  all  the  attractive  social  adjuncts 
which  Harriet  had  pronounced  indispensable  in 
the  man  of  her  choice.  He  was  intelligent,  agree- 
able, and  no  one  who  saw  them  together  could 
long  remain  in  doubt  of  his  fondness  for  his  be- 
trothed. 

But  no  one  could  doubt,  who  read  aright,  the 
meaning  of  the  firmly-cut  lips,  that  the  young 
man  had  a  will  of  his  own — a  will  which  those 
who  were  brought  in  daily  social  communion 
with  him  would  sometimes  strike  sharply  against, 
and  which  would  require  judicious  management 
and  forbearance  from  those  who  loved  him. 

But  Harriet  Leslie  never  suspected  this  qual- 
ity in  the  character  of  her  botrothed ;  and  that 
it  was  at  present  a  latent  one,  was  amply  proved 
by  an  occurrence  which  transpired  that  very 
evening. 

"  It  's  quite  eight  o'clock,  Hattie,"  said  Ben- 
jamin Noyes,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  We  shall 
be  late  for  our  engagement  this  evening." 

The  lady  pouted,  in  a  pretty,  willful  way. 
"  I  've  just  taken  a  fancy  not  to  fulfill  any  en- 
gagement this  evening,"  she  answered. 

Mrs.  Newell  marked  a  slight  shade  of  disap- 
pointment on  the  young  man's  forehead. 

"  My  dear,  you  are  not  in  earnest,"  he  remon- 
strated in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  am ;  I  do  n't  feel  like  going  out  this 
evening." 

"  But  it  is  such  a  beautiful  one ;  and  the  My- 
galls  are  such  old  friends  of  my  mother's,  and 
leave  the  city  to-morrow  morning,  and  it 's  prob- 
able they  've  sacrificed  the  opera  this  evening 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  you." 

"  Dear  me,  Benjamin !  I  should  sacrifice  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  if  I  should  go  down 
there  so  sorely  against  my  inclinations.  I  'm  a 
spoiled  child,  and  it 's  too  late  for  me  now  to 
have  any  body's  way  but  my  own." 

She  looked  so  pretty  with  her  half-determined, 
half-pleading  face  lifted  up  to  his,  that  it  would 
have  taken  somebody  less  than  a  lover  to  sus- 
pect that  selfishness  and  self-will  lay  beneath  it. 

"  I  do  n't  care  for  myself,  Hattie,"  he  said,  in 
a  doubtful  tone.  "  It  was  merely  the  thought  of 
the  disappointment  of  mother's  old  friends  that 
made  me  suggest  the  matter." 

"  They  won't  mind  it,  I  'm  certain.  And,  now, 
if  you  '11  be  very  kind,  and  excuse  me,  I  '11 
sing  and  play  all  your  favorite  tunes." 

"  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  left  but  for  me 
to  yield  gracefully,"  laughed  the  young  lover, 
looking  down  fondly  on  the  fair  face. 


An  admonition  rose  to  Mrs.  Newell's  lips, 
but  she  refrained  from  uttering  it,  thinking  that 
she  had  no  right  to  interfere. 

But  as  the  twain  passed  near  her  on  the  way 
to  the  piano,  she  could  not  refrain  from  asking, 
"  Do  you  always  allow  her  to  have  her  own 
way,  Mr.  Noyes?" 

"I  do ;  I  can't  help  myself,"  answered  the 
young  man,  with  a  look  of  comic  despair. 

The  next  day  Harriet  Leslie's  aunt  was  sud- 
denly summoned  home  by  a  telegram,  which 
informed  her  of  the  serious  illness  of  her  husband. 

Any  further  influence  which  she  might  at  this 
crisis  have  exercised  over  her  niece  was,  of 
course,  now  at  an  end,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
Mrs.  Newell  received  the  wedding-cards  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Noyes. 

Six  years  have  passed.  During  this  time  her 
own  frequent  illness  and  domestic  cares  had 
prevented  Mrs,  Newell  from  visiting  the  city, 
and  an  intermittent  correspondence  only  had 
transpired  between  the  sisters, 

Harriet  had  written  to  her  aunt  only  a  few 
times,  and  the  tone  of  the  letters  had  not  satis- 
fied Mrs.  Newell, 

The  first  ones  were  filled  with  rather  egotistical 
accounts  of  her  style  of  living,  her  social  life 
and  enjoyments;  and  the  later  seemed  pervaded 
with  some  tone  of  half-concealed  listlessness,  or 
disappointment,  which  did  not  bear  witness  to 
the  peace  or  happiness  of  Mrs.  Newell's  niece. 

But  at  last  there  came  to  visit  the  lady  an 
old  schoolmate  of  her  own  and  her  sister's,  and 
one  who  had  always  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  both,  so  that  on  the  first  day  of  her  guest's 
arrival,  Mrs.  Newell  said  with  much  interest,  as 
the  two  ladies  sat  together  after  dinner — 

"  I  have  n't  heard  any  thing  of  Harriet  and  her 
husband  for  a  long  time.  Do  you  know  any 
thing  of  them?" 

"  Well,  yes,  I  saw  your  niece  lately." 

Mrs.  Newell  detected  a  certain  guardedness  in 
her  friend's  tones,  which  stimulated  her  curiosity. 

"  If  there  is  any  thing  you  can  tell  mo  of  Har- 
riet's welfare,  or  her  husband's,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  it,  Martha,"  she  continued. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  more  than  I  could  tell 
you,  Mary." 

"  The  trouble  is,  I  do  n't  know  any  thing,  and 
I  ask,  because  I  have  a  right  to." 

"  I  would  rather  somebody  else  had  brought 
you  the  tidings,  Mary,  for  they  will  doubtless  sur- 
prise and  pain  you.  Your  niece  has  gone  home 
to  her  father  and  mother." 

The  face  of  Mrs.  Newell  was  very  white,  as 
she  stepped  quickly  across  the  room  and  closed 
the  blinds  to  shut  out  the  glare  of  the  sunshine; 
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but  it  was  not  the  sunshine,  which  made  a  rain 
of  golden  blossoms  on  the  carpet,  but  the  words 
of  her  friend  which  had  hurt  her. 

"  Martha,"  said  the  lady,  "  this  is  the  first  I 
have  heard  of  it;  what  does  it  mean?" 

"  Well,  they  did  n't  seem  to  get  on  well  to- 
gether; in  short,  they  were  n't  congenial,  and 
their  domestic  life  was  one  of  constant  disagree- 
ment, and  petty  fault-finding,  and  mutual  re- 
criminations, till  these  at  last  grew  into  open 
bitterness  and  positive  aversion,  and,  at  last, 
Benjamin  took  his  little  boy  to  his  parents,  and 
Harriet  her  little  girl,  and  went  home." 

"  What  a  sad  closing  to  a  married  life,  whose 
commencement  was  so  full  of  joy  and  promise!" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Newell,  more  to  herself  than  to 
her  guest. 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  that,  Marj^  and  I 
may  be  frank  with  you,  and  say  if  there  had 
been  mutual  forbearance  and  concession;  if  both 
had  been  less  tenacious  of  their  own  way,  less 
proud,  less  self-willed ;  if  both  had  had  truer 
views  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their 
married  life,  this  painful  ending  of  it  would 
never  have  transpired.  There  was  blame  on 
both  sides." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  answered  Mrs. 
Newell ;  "  nor  that  a  large  share  of  it  fell  to  Har- 
riet's. I  believe  she  possessed  the  entire  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  her  husband  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage;  but,  alas!  her  own  blindness 
and  folly  have  prevented  her  retainmg  it.  She 
married,  as  so  many  of  her  sex  do,  with  no 
high  ideal  of  the  relations  and  its  responsibili- 
ties; no  solemn  purpose  of  forbearance,  of  self- 
sacrifice,  or  of  her  right  and  power  to  make 
another  better  and  happier,  entered  into  her 
thoughts;  and  while  I  do  not  doubt  but  Benja- 
min Noyes  has  his  share  of  folly  and  wrong  to 
answer  for,  still  I  can  readily  conceive  of  his 
disappointment  on  discovering  the  real  charac- 
ter and  motives  of  the  woman  he  had  mar- 
ried." 

"  You  are  just  to  the  core,  Mary.  You  do  not 
spare  her  because  she  is  your  niece,"  said  Mrs. 
Newell's  guest,  with  a  little  smile. 

"  Not  to  you,  Martha,  although  I  might  to  the 
world.  Harriet  was  no  worse  than  thousands 
of  her  sex.  She  meant,  in  a  general  way,  to 
make  Benjamin  happy,  and  had  no  idea  that  he 
would  be  any  thing  after  marriage  but  the  ar- 
dent, devoted  lover  he  was  before  it.  No  idea, 
in  short,  that  she  had  any  thing  herself  to  do  in  the 
way  of  disciplining  her  own  character,  of  over- 
coming its  faults,  of  forgetting  herself  and  her 
own  wants,  in  a  desire  for  his  happiness  and 
his  growth  in  all  that  is  good,  and  noble,  and 
worthy  of  living." 


"  Ah,  Mary,  how  few  womon  marry  with  pur- 
poses exalted  as  these ! " 

"  I  know  it,  Martha,  and  they  reap  as  they 
have  sown,  and  the  world  says  of  them,  as  it 
will  say  of  poor  Harriet  and  her  husband,  that 
they  were  'not  congenial.'" 

"  What  an  appalling  history  is  the  domestic 
life  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who  marry !"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Gresham,  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Newell. 

"And  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  consider  the  motives  for  which  both  sexes 
marry.  A  life  can  not  be  fair,  and  sweet,  and 
excellent,  which  is  entered  into  from  mere 
worldly  or  selfish  motives ;  for,  of  course,  disap- 
pointment and  discord  must  be  the  very  natural 
result  of  unions  which  have  no  deeper  nor 
broader  foundation  than  such  motives.  Every 
woman  should  ask  this  question  solemnly  of 
her  own  soul,  before  she  takes  upon  herself  the 
name  of  wife :  '  Am  I  adapted  to  this  man  ? 
Will  my  influence  over  him  have  a  tendency  to 
exalt  his  aims  and  purposes,  to  make  him  a 
nobler,  better,  happier  man,  for  the  life  that  now 
is,  and  the  life  that  is  to  come,  and  God  helping 
me,  will  I  do  it  ?' " 
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Why  dost  thou  droop  thy  head  so  lowly? 

And  why  that  pensive,  tear-filled  eye? 
Is  it  because  that  while  thou  thoughtest 

This  lovely  landscape  should  thus  lie 
Forever  clothed  in  beauty  round  thee — 

That  threat'ning  tempests  ne'er  should  rise 
To  drive  the  thunder-clouds  of  danger 

Across  these  sunlit  Summer  skies — 
That  evening  winds  should  ever  o'er  thee 

Their  dew-wet  pinions  gently  wave — 
Thou  sawest  open,  unexpected, 

Here,  at  thy  feet,  a  new-made  grave  ? 
Or  art  thou,  too,  a  sad,  pale  mourner, 

Come  here  to  weep  o'er  human  woe, 
That  thus  thou  bendest  o'er  the  tomb's  side. 

And  gazest  in  its  depths  below  ? 
We  '11  harm  thee  not,  sweet,  gentle  flower; 

"We  dig  no  grave  to  shut  thee  in; 
W^e  bury  here  a  human  flower, 

Blighted  by  the  blasts  of  sin. 
W«  own  thy  mission,  hail  thy  presence, 

Here  even  with  our  grief-toned  breath; 
For  thou  dost  tell  us,  life  and  beauty 

Will  blossom  on  the  breast  of  death. 
And  though  thou  seem'st  to  droop  in  sorrow, 

And  sadly  in  these  soft  winds  wave, 
Yet  dost  thou  shed  in  all  thy  motions 

A  pleasing  fragrance  o'er  the  grave. 
And  thus  we  learn,  that  resignation 

On  sorrow's  stem  should  bud  and  bloom; 
Our  nobler  life  and  richer  beauty 

Have  both  their  dawnin^  in  the  tomb. 
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NUMBER   XII. 

METHODISM  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

MY  DEAR ,  I  now  enter  upon  the  last 
of  the  special  topics  embraced  within  the 
purpose  of  this  correspondence.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  the  history  of  Methodism  is  "the 
providence  and  grace  of  God  illustrated."  The 
Methodist  societies  were,  beyond  all  doubt, 
raised  up  of  God  as  a  special  agency  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  The  Methodist  Church 
of  the  present  day  is  surpassed  by  none  in 
piety  and  zeal,  and  equaled  by  none  in  the 
opportunities  and  facilities  it  affords  to  its  lay 
members  for  becoming  "co-workers  with  God" 
in  rescuing  our  race  from  the  domination  of  the 
evil  one.  That  these  are  your  views,  as  well  as 
mine,  I  rejoice  to  know,  and  I  wish  you  not  to 
be  unmindful  that  such  convictions  entail  upon 
you  a  solemn  obligation  to  educate  your  chil- 
dren into  a  loyal  and  ardent  attachment  to 
Methodism  as  a  divinely-approved  form  of 
Church  organization.  I  should  grieve  to  see 
you  numbered  among  those  Methodist  parents, 
of  whom,  alas !  there  are  too  many,  who  neglect 
this  very  obvious  duty.  When  the  children  of 
such  parents  grow  up  and  mingle  with  society, 
instead  of  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  Meth- 
odist doctrines  and  economy,  they  are  as  un- 
stable as  water  and  as  weak  as  a  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind,  easily  seduced  from  the  Church  of 
their  fathers  by  the  first  person  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  instruct  them  in  the  theology  and 
discipline  of  some  other  denomination.  May 
God  inspire  you  to  act  a  better  and  wiser  part 
toward  the  dear  children  he  has  given  you! 

The  parental  neglect  I  have  referred  to  has 
at  times  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pastors 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  English  Wes- 
leyan  Churches,  and  measures  have  been  devised 
to  avert  the  evils  resulting  from  it.  Some  of 
our  own  ministers  have  been  commendably 
solicitous  to  counteract  the  evils  by  throwing 
around  the  young  people  of  their  congregations 
adequate  protection  from  the  proselyting  ten- 
dencies of  other  denominations.  Their  success, 
however,  has  necessarily  been  only  partial. 
Could  the  evil  have  been  prevented,  where 
Methodism  now  counts  its  thousands  it  would 
have  numbered  its  tens  of  thousands,  and  its 
agencies  and  power  for  good  would  have  been 
immeasurably  increased.  The  reformation  must 
begin  with  parents  and  not  with  the  ministry. 
The  true  and  only  remedy  is  the  constant,  con- 
sistent representation  of  Methodism  in  the  fam- 


ily circle — the  introduction  there  of  Methodist 
topics,  Methodist  usages,  Methodist  doctrines, 
and  Methodist  literature,  and,  in  a  word,  of 
Methodist  life.  Not  that  such  themes  should 
be  unseasonably  introduced  or  arbitrarily  en- 
forced upon  the  attention  of  our  children ;  this 
is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient.  Your  own 
judgment  will  devise  a  better  way.  When  you 
are  instructing  your  loved  ones  in  Bible  truths, 
take  pains  to  tell  them  what  doctrines  Method- 
ists hold  to  be  taught  in  God's  Word,  and  why 
they  so  hold.  Be  equally  careful  to  enlighten 
them  on  the  nature  of  and  the  authority  or 
reason  for  those  religious  customs  and  institu- 
tions which  are  peculiar  to  Methodism.  Thus 
will  your  children  become  Methodists  intelli- 
gently, and  be  ready  at  all  times  to  give  a 
reason  for  their  denominational  faith.  It  has 
been  a  taunt,  not  altogether  unmerited,  that 
our  laity  know  but  little  of,  and  are  too  often 
incompetent  to  defend,  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  Methodism,  and  have  no  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  the  practical  workings  of 
its  discipline.  That  Wesley  or  Asbury  taught 
this  or  ordained  that  has  been  too  commonly  the 
only  reason  given  to  the  world  for  our  adher- 
ence to  Methodistic  faith  and  practice,  while  we 
ought  to  have  filled  our  mouths  with  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  Word  of  God,  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  personal  observation. 

I  know  well,  my  dear ,  that  to  reach  the 

standard  I  would  have  you  attain  in  this  regard 
will  involve  not  only  constant  care  and  watch- 
fulness, but  much  thought  and  study.  But 
when  you  gratefully  remember  how  much  your 
parents  and  yourself  owe  to  Methodism,  how 
specially  it  has  been  owned  and  honored  by  the 
God  whom  you  love,  and  how  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  precious  souls  will  yet  be  saved 
by  its  instrumentality  if  its  doctrines  and  in- 
stitutions are  faithfully  perpetuated,  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  count  no  labor  too  great  which  shall 
help  to  keep  your  children  within  its  commu- 
nion. Let  me  say,  too,  for  your  encouragement, 
that  aids  are  provided  for  you  which  your 
parents  did  not  possess.  I  refer  specially  to  the 
greatly-increased  range  of  Methodist  literature, 
with  which,  thanks  to  the  larger  development 
of  the  Church's  talent  and  the  enterprise  of 
the  Methodist  Book  Concerns  at  the  North  and 
at  the  West,  the  denomination  is  now  quite 
fully  supplied. 

There  is  one  book,  however,  long  and  widely 
known,  which,  for  delightful  reading,  I  do  not 
expect  ever  to  see  surpassed.  You  will  readily 
surmise  that  I  refer  to  Wesley's  Journals,  for 
you  will  not  have  forgotten  the  many  pleasant 
and  profitable  hours  spent  under  your  father's 
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roof  in  the  reading  of  that  book,  and  in  the 
interchange  of  views  on  the  wondrous  facts  and 
earnest  thouglits  it  brought  before  us.  I  think 
also  that  you  will  testify  that  you  had  in  your 
younger  days  no  more  favorite  book,  and  that 
the  frequent  reading  of  it  had  a  large  and  per- 
manent influence  in  forming  and  maturing  your 
preference  for  Methodism  over  all  other  forms 
of  Church  organization.  To  this  day  I  find 
Wesley's  Journals  one  of  the  most  charming 
works  in  my  library,  and  this  my  verdict  upon 
it  will  be  approved  by  all  my  children.  It  has 
all  the  charms  of  a  romance,  so  rapid  and  full 
of  action  is  the  narrative,  and  so  marvelous  are 
the  incidents  recorded.  Moreover,  you  may  dip 
at  random  into  its  pages,  and  employ  but  a  few 
hurried  moments  in  reading,  and  yet  always 
light  upon  something  to  awaken  thought  and 
reflection.  Acquaint  your  children  with  this 
delightful  and  fascinating  narrative  of  almost 
superhuman  labors  and  corresponding  fruits,  of 
special  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence  and 
gracious  manifestations  of  Divine  mercy,  and 
they  can  not  fail  to  learn  and  to  be  deeply  and 
permanently  impressed  with  the  knowledge  that 
Methodism  is  the  child  of  a  special  and  divine 
providence. 

But  you  have  further  aids  than  this.  What 
in  your  parents'  days  was  left  to  their  labor 
and  research  has  been  done  for  you  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  In  Dr.  Stevens's  most 
admirable  History  of  Methodism  you  have  not 
only  a  neatly-arranged  compendium  of  the  facts 
of  Methodism,  but  also  a  masterly  exposition 
of  the  philosophy  of  Methodism.  The  work  has 
many  high  and  peculiar  merits — that  of  its 
marvelously-graphic  and  captivating  style,  which 
will  always  give  it  favor  with  young  people, 
being  one.  But  in  my  judgment  its  highest 
merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  wonderfully 
adapted  for  Methodist  education  in  the  family. 
In  this  regard  I  hold  Dr.  Stevens's  History  of 
Methodism  to  be  of  priceless  value.  My  won- 
der and  my  regret  is,  that  the  Book  Agents  at 
New  York,  zealous  as  they  have  shown  them- 
selves in  providing  wholesome  and  useful  litera- 
ture for  the  Church,  have  not  prepared  and 
published  a  question-book  based  on  this  popu- 
lar work,  to  be  used  in  Methodist  families, 
schools,  and  seminaries.  It  would  be  product- 
ive of  much  good.  Y^ou,  however,  can  dispense 
with  such  help,  and  I  would  affectionately 
counsel  you,  as  the  basis  of  your  denomina- 
tional training  of  your  children,  to  combine  i 
this  history  with  Wesley's  Journals.  Y''ou  will, 
I  feel  sure,  have  vour  full  reward  in  seeingr 
your  dear  family  grow  up  in  your  own  faith, 
having  an  intelligent  conviction  of  its  adapta- 


tion to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  world,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  personal  piety. 

As  your  children  grow  in  years  and  intelli- 
gence, the  study  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  will 
become  an  instructive  and  pleasing  employ- 
ment, as  you  have  learned.  Here  again  you 
have  advantages  which  your  parents  did  not 
possess  in  your  youthful  days.  Much  of  what 
my  feeble  instructions  aimed  at  has  been  al- 
ready accomplished  perfectly  by  Bishop  Baker's 
edition  of  the  Discipline.  This  will  be  a  great 
help  to  you  in  those  researches  into  the  Bible 
precept  or  the  ecclesiastical  precedent  for  the 
rules  of  the  Church,  which  we  used  to  find  so 
interesting  and  profitable.  Your  children  are, 
perhaps,  yet  too  young  for  this  branch  of  Meth- 
odistic  teaching;  but  I  charge  you  not  to  Omit 
it  when  the  proper  time  arrives  if  you  would 
perfect  the  tuition  of  your  loved  ones  in  hearty 
attachment  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Of  course,  I  assume  that,  while  thus  training 
and  informing  the  minds  of  your  children,  so  as 
to  gain  their  intelligence  on  the  side  of  Meth- 
odism, you  will  at  the  same  time  seek  to  influ- 
ence their  hearts  by  bringing  them  under  the 
influence  of  a  Methodist  ministry,  and  of  those 
admirably-devised  means  of  religious  and  spirit- 
ual improvement  which  are  the  glory  of  Meth- 
odism. This  must  you  do,  and  not  leave  the 
other  undone.  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  this,  for 
happily  I  knew  it  to  be  unnecessary,  and  that 
in  this  respect  you  are  setting  an  example  of 
family  government  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
Continue  to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind 
the  same  things,  and  your  happy  children  shall 
rise  up  to  call  you  blessed. 

And  now,  my  dear  daughter,  the  task  that  I 
set  myself  is  accomplished,  imperfectly  I  feel, 
but  to  the  best  of  my  abilit}^,  and  "out  of  a 
pure  heart  fervently."  Perhaps  I  should  add, 
though,  knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  can  not  think 
it  necessary  that  the  counsels  of  this  letter  are 
not  designed  to  foster  bigotry  or  denominational 
exclusiveness.  That  be  far  from  me;  but,  pre- 
ferring Methodism  to  all  other  Church  systems 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best,  I  have 
thus  written.  An  intelligent,  pious,  good  Meth- 
odist loves  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and 
cordially  respects  their  preferences.  I  know 
that  you  will  attach  to  all  that  I  have  written 
in  these  letters  quite  as  much  importance  as  it 
deserves.  That  I  have  misdirected  you  in  any 
important  matter  I  do  not  believe.  That  I 
have  laid  too  much  stress  on  some  points  and 
too  little  on  others  is  quite  possible.  But  I 
have  used  my  best  judgment,  and  a  tender  love 
has  prompted  all  that  I  have  written.  I  could 
not  have  said  less  than  I  have,  and  have  satis- 
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fied  my  sense  of  parental  duty.  Fervently  com- 
mending you  and  yours  to  the  watchful  eare  of 
that  great,  and  good,  and  wise  "Father  who  is 
in  heaven,"  to  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  the  gracious  guidance  and  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  shall  ever  remain,  my  very  dear 
daughter, 

Your  affectionate  father. 

THE  "WAT  OF  PEACE. 


BT     MRS.     U. 


GARDNER. 


All  through  the  long  and  tiresome  day 
Upon  my  couch  I  wearied  lay, 

Unnerved  by  pain, 

Striving  in  vain 
To  calm  the  throbbing  pulses  of  my  breast 
Or  hush  the  truant  thoughts  that  knew  no  rest. 

The  sun's  clear  beams, 

That  came  in  quivering  streams 
Of  glory  to  the  i(5e-incrusted  trees, 

Pierced  not  the  curtained  glotim 

Of  my  sad,  darkened  room ; 
The  mellow  light  with  all  its  golden  keys 

Could  not  unlock  the  chain, 

Could  not  remove  the  pain — 

The  heart's  dull,  weary  pain, 
Shut  up  to  human  joys  and  sympathies. 

So  'neath  my  load  of  care 

I  sank  in  mute  despair. 

Awhile  the  earth, 

Waking  to  mirth, 
Wore  all  its  gems  of  beauty  rare. 

At  last  the  sun  went  down; 

Far  o'er  the  quiet  town 
The  rosy  glow  died  in  the  western  sky; 

The  distant  vesper  bell — 

I  knew  its  summons  well — 
Called  to  the  house  of  prayer  both  low  and  high. 

Quiet  I  lay,  and  thought 

How  God's  high  mercy  brought 
His  Son  divine  in  our  behalf  to  die — 
To  live  and  suflfer  here  for  such  as  I. 

That  sacrifice  for  sin ! 
That  fountain  opened  for  the  sin-sick  soul! 

I  eagerly  stepped  in  ; 
I  felt  the  healing  waters  o'er  me  roll. 
And  knew  in  every  sense  I  was  made  whole. 
Again  bright  human  joys  and  hopes  awoke, 
As  with  a  touch  the  chain  despondent  broke. 

A  shout,  a  happy  shout, 
As  of  a  hundred  children  at  their  play, 

Came  from  the  world  without — 
Came  from  the  fields  of  ice  that  glancing  lay 

Upon  the  meadows  low. 

Where,  hurrying  to  and  fro 
In  many  a  graceful  curve,  the  skaters  gay, 
With  flashing  feet,  marked  out  their  shining  way. 

Ah,  what  a  merry  sight! 
I  clasped  my  hands  in  wild  delight; 


Was  ever  moonHgbt  fair 
With  pure  and  holy  influence  so  rife? 

Was  ever  frosty  air 
So  freighted  with  the  joyous  sounds  of  life? 

My  room  was  filled  with  light; 
A  soft  repose  slept  in  each  curtain's  fold, 
Looping  them  back  with  cords  of  palest  gold. 

The  day's  eff"ulgence  bright, 
Too  radiant  for  my  weak  and  failing  sight, 

Had  its  brief  story  told. 

But  never  whispered  aught 

Of  what  the  evening  brought — 

What  sacred  stores  of  thought 

To  bless  the  lovely  night. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  changed. 

Save  that  my  spirit  weak. 
Too  long  from  Christ  estranged. 

Of  faith  and  hope  could  speak — 
Save  that  on  him  my  eye 

Was  fixed  in  trusting  love. 
The  beauty  of  the  earth  and  sky, 

All  powerless  were  to  move 
My  drooping  soul,  until  within 
I  felt  his  power  to  save  from  sin. 


THE  FAR-OFF  LAND. 


BY  MIRAND.V  S.  BOOKW  ALTER. 


Beyond  the  bounds  of  mortal  sight, 
Above  this  world's  faint,  cheerless  light, 
There  is  a  land  all  bright  and  fair, 
And  naught  of  sin  can  enter  there. 

No  Winter  there  doth  chill  and  blast, 
No  night  its  gloom  and  shadows  cast; 
No  pain  or  sickness  there  is  known. 
And  ne'er  is  heard  the  dying  groan. 

Across  that  clime  no  tempests  blow. 
And  there  no  tears  of  sorrow  flow ; 
No  grief  can  come  to  pierce  the  heart 
And  make  the  sigh  unbidden  start. 

The  reaper,  Death,  hath  never  trod 
Across  its  smooth  and  verdant  sod; 
No  graves  or  monuments  are  there. 
And  none  the  robes  of  mourning  wear. 

No  foe  can  come  its  joy  to  mar. 
Or  break  its  calm  with  sound  of  war. 
But  love  and  peace,  a  boundless  store, 
Are  treasured  there  for  evermore. 

No  sad  farewell  or  parting  word 
In  all  that  blissful  land  is  heard; 
But  those  who  meet  on  Canaan's  shore 
Shall  dwell  where  partings  are  no  more. 

Our  Father  wipes  from  every  face 
All  tears  in  that  most  holy  place. 
And  in  that  glorious  region  bright. 
His  presence  is  the  constant  light. 

'T  is  there  the  soul  its  voyage  stops, 
Within  the  vail  its  anchor  drops, 
And  everlasting  rest  it  gains 
Upon  those  beatific  plains. 
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BT     LIZZIE     MACE    M'TABLAND. 


"TITILLIE  is  very  fond  of  going  out  on  the 

YY  street  with  papa.  Can  you  take  him 
with  you  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Hartwell?" 

The  little  round  face  looked  up  so  pleadingly 
at  this  interrogatory  of  the  mother,  and  the 
lips  were  already  opened  to  complete  the  im- 
portunity, but  the  father  smilingly  shook  his 
head. 

"  Not  this  time,  Willie,  It  is  a  long  walk  to 
the  office ;  and  I  shall  be  very  busy  this  after- 
noon. If  I  were  to  take  you,  I  could  not  bring 
you  back  till  nearly  dark." 

Willie  did  not  reply,  but  the  little  lip  began 
to  quiver,  and  the  eyes  filled  with  tears.  His 
father  noticed  this,  and  gently  stroking  his 
head,  said, 

"  Never  mind,  my  son ;  I  will  take  you  out 
some  day  to  all  the  toy-shops  in  the  city.  Be 
a  good  boy,  and  stay  at  home  to-day.  What 
shall  I  bring  you?" 

"I  don't  want  any  toys,  I  want  to  go  out 
on  the  street,  and  see  the  windows  and  every 
thing,  I  do  n't  like  to  stay  in  the  house.  May 
I  go  just  a  little  way  with  you,  papa?" 

"Can't  you  take  him  with  you,  Lucy?" 

"  I  am  not  going  out  this  afternoon,"  replied 
Mrs.  Hartwell ;  "  I  expect  company.  But,  sup- 
pose I  let  him  go  out  and  play  on  the  sidewalk 
with  Mrs.  Nelson's  children,  if  they  will  prom- 
ise not  to  go  beyond  this  block?" 

"I'd  be  sorry  to  have  him  constantly  on  the 
street,  like  those  children." 

"So  would  I,  I  wouldn't  have  him  get  in  a 
habit  of  running  on  the  street  for  any  thing. 
But,  poor  little  fellow !  he  thinks  it  so  hard  to 
stay  in  the  house  when  the  sun  shines." 

"  Well,  let  him  go.  Children  must  have  ex- 
ercise." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartwell  had  only  one  little 
Willie,  and  they  hoped  by  judicious  training  to 
disprove  the  common  adage,  that  an  only  son 
is  sure  to  be  spoiled.  And  yet  it  seemed  hard 
to  believe  that  any  amount  of  indulgence  could 
render  turbulent  that  sweet,  confiding,  sensitive 
nature,  China  birds  and  Canary  birds,  painted 
dogs  and  horses,  and  all  the  toyman's  inven- 
tions for  making  a  noise  were  ungrudgingly 
contributed  for  his  amusement.  But  Willie  was 
ever  weary  of  playthings,  and  sighing  for  "  out- 
doors." It  was  a  great  relief  to  his  mother, 
when,  in  his  sixth  bright  Summer,  she  fancied 
him  old  enough  to  go  to  school.  Going  to 
school  inaugurated  a  new  era  for  Willie.  Not 
that  the  discipline  of  the  school-room  was  less 


irksome  to  him  than  to  others,  but  all  the  fun 
lay  in  coming  and  going.  As  his  circle  of  asso- 
ciates lengthened  and  broadened  new  habits 
and  tastes  crept  in,  which  required  a  strong 
centripetal  force  at  home  to  keep  them  from 
darting  off  in  the  thoughtless  whirl  of  youthful 
extravagances.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartwell  were 
still  determined  to  keep  their  son  away  from 
bad  company,  and  honestly  believed  they  were 
doing  so,  yet  in  what  society  he  mingled  they 
could  not  have  told.  In  his  babyhood  they  had 
believed  him  too  pure  for  humanity,  and  for 
the  first  four  or  five  years  of  his  life  had  care- 
fully guarded  him  against  false  impressions  and 
deceptive  nursery  tales  with  which  poor,  credu- 
lous childhood  is  so  often  deluded.  But  little  by 
little  the  dikes  gave  way.  After  going  once  to 
play  on  the  street  beyond  the  eye  of  his  parents 
there  seemed  no  sufficient  reason  why  he  might 
not  go  any  other  day.  After  he  began  attend- 
ing school  there  was  still  less  reason  for  confin- 
ing him  at  home,  since  if  trusted  to  go  there 
by  himself  he  might  be  trusted  any  where  in 
the  city,  Mr.  Hartwell  was  very  busy  in  his 
office  during  the  day,  and  very  busy  with  his 
newspapers  at  night,  if  by  chance  he  ever  found 
an  evening  to  spend  at  home,  for  between  at- 
tending lodges — he  being  a  member  of  the  Free- 
masons, Oddfellows,  Good  Templars,  Sons  of 
Temperance,  and  Sons  of  Malta — and  accom- 
panying his  wife  to  all  the  popular  lectures  at 
the  Metropolitan,  the  week  glided  around  and 
left  nothing  but  Sunday  evening,  when,  of 
course,  he  went  to  church.  Willie  had  ceased 
to  look  for  companionship  in  his  father,  and, 
though  receiving  every  expression  of  endearing 
tenderness  from  his  mother,  his  boyish  nature 
still  craved  the  excitement  of  the  street. 

"Please,  papa,  let  me  try  my  new  skates  on 
Pearl  Pond  this  evening?  The  very  best  boys 
in  our  school  go  there  every  night,  and  it  's 
full  moon  now,  you  know.     Say  yes,  papa." 

"I  don't  know,  my  son.  If  I  had  time  to 
go  with  you.     What  if  you  were  to  break  in?" 

"  0,  the  ice  is  thick  enough !  I  skated  there 
all  the  afternoon  Wednesday." 

"I  don't  like  this  plan  of  going  out  even- 
ings.    I  'm  afraid  you  '11  get  in  bad  company." 

"  I  do  n't  like  it  either,"  responded  the  mother; 
"  but  it  's  hard  to  deny  him  a  little  recreation. 
His  evenings  at  home  are  very  dull  when  we 
are  both  away,  and  even  if  I  am  here  he  seems 
like  a  prisoned  bird,  I  shall  be  glad  when  he  's 
old  enough  to  enjoy  lectures  and  concerts  with 
us." 

And  thus  by  degrees  young  Hartwell  learned 

to  love  his  evenings  away  from  home.     At  first 

i  under  pledge  of  returning  punctually  at  eight 
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o'clock,  afterward  a  special  permit  lengthened  his 
sports  till  nine,  and  finally,  by  tacit  understand- 
ing, he  went  out  and  came  in  when  he  pleased. 
It  was  not  that  his  home  was  cheerless,  for  a 
stranger  might  have  envied  its  surroundings. 
Not  that  his  parents  were  cold  and  unsympa- 
thizing,  for  they  lent  a  willing  ear  to  all  his 
griefs;  but  they  were  too  busy  to  mold  the 
character  which  society  was  rapidly  molding  for 
them.  The  youth  hungered  for  excitement,  and 
the  tempting  bait  was  too  thickly  spread  around 
him  to  be  rejected. 

At  first  the  coarse  jest  and  fiendish  oath 
were  so  revolting  that  he  instinctively  turned 
from  the  sound.  Gradually  he  became  accus- 
tomed to  listen  unmoved  to  the  language  of 
the  street,  and  almost  imperceptibly  acquired 
many  exceptionable  phrases.  As  he  grew  older 
temptations  thickened.  The  best  young  men 
of  his  acquaintance  enticed  him  to  partake  of 
Sands'  pale  cream  ale  and  other  fashionable 
drinks.  Then  at  parties  he  was  offered  wine — 
not  the  poison-drugged  article,  but  pure  Catawba, 
real  Madeira,  or  honestly-imported  Port.  By 
degrees  he  acquired  a  fashionable  relish  for 
such  drinks,  though  all  the  while  he  would  turn 
with  the  utmost  contempt  from  the  common 
whisky-drinker.  Conjointly  with  these  another 
fashionable  necessity  assailed  him  in  that  curse 
of  civilization,  the  cigar,  Alas  for  humanity, 
unaided  by  any  stronger  principles  than  the 
common  standard  of  morality,  Hartwell  often 
shuddered  when  he  thought  where  this  fashion- 
able folly  might  lead  him.  But  it  was  hard 
to  change  his  course  and  renounce  his  associates, 
since  he  numbered  among  his  friends  some  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  in  the  city. 
And  moreover  he  believed  himself  possessed  of 
sufficient  moral  purpose  to  keep  him  from  the 
degradation  of  drink  and  profanity.  Meanwhile 
his  father  was  quite  as  busy  as  ever — an  earn- 
est laborer  in  the  temperance  cause,  yet  utterly 
oblivious  of  any  necessity  for  reformation  in  his 
own  family. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  the  youthful  pair 
formed  enthusiastic  plans  for  the  cradled  cherub 
to  which  nothing  in  earth  or  heaven  seemed  too 
pure  for  a  comparison.  It  was  a  perfect  baby, 
perfect  in  humanity,  yet  the  fond  parents  named 
it  a  perfect  angel,  and  fancied  that,  like  the 
snow-flakes,  if  kept  from  contact  with  the  earth, 
it  would  be  unsullied  ever.  0,  what  a  tower 
of  strength  loomed  in  the  distance  as  imagina- 
tion followed  this  precious  one  up  through  the 
flowery  paths  of  childhood  to  manhood's  per- 
fectness !  How  could  they  believe  their  own 
bright  jewel  would  ever  grow  dim?  H«w  could 
this   little,    faultless   being    possess   any   of  the 


bitterness  of  our  fallen  nature?  No,  they  would 
not  believe  it.  His  heart  was  a  pure  white 
tablet,  on  which  good  or  evil  might  be  written. 
And  now  behold  him  at  twenty-one!  A  fine 
young  man  as  the  world  sees,  with  no  more 
vices  or  bad  habits  than  the  majority  of  those 
who  rank  high  in  general  society,  yet  lacking — 
0,  how  lacking! — in  all  those  nobler  qualities 
which  make  a  man.  Where  is  that  decision  of 
character  that  ennobles  manhood?  Where  the 
heroism  that  dares  do  right,  though  all  the 
world  oppose?  Where  that  high  integrity  that 
scorns  the  shadow  of  deception?  Alas!  he  is 
but  one  of  many — a  creature  of  the  times. 
He  can  not  rise  above  his  fellows.  Worse  than 
that,  he  does  not  aspire  to  a  higher  level.  And 
where  lay  the  error?  Not  so  much,  perhaps, 
in  theory  as  in  want  of  persevering  practice. 
Not  so  much  from  want  of  good  resolutions  as 
from  want  of  earnest,  energetic,  persistent  effort. 
Of  all  they  possessed  the  parents  freely  gave 
their  son,  except  their  time.  Their  time  was 
given  to  the  world,  and  the  world,  in  compen- 
sation, educated  their  child. 

Let  us  now  lift  the  vail  from  another  family. 
Here,  too,  a  j^^outhful  pair  are  caressing  their 
only  one;  but,  0,  with  what  tearful  tender- 
ness !  "  A  fearful  gift  is  ours — a  blessing  or  a 
curse.  Who  is  sufficient  to  cultivate  the  vine- 
yard of  one  immortal  nature?  Morning  and 
evening  let  us  never  fail  to  ask  wisdom  from 
Him  who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not." 
And  thus  day  by  day  did  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Gray- 
don  ask  for  their  little  one  that  the  world 
might  be  the  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it. 

"Walk  in,  papa,  I  've  set  a  trap  for  you; 
play  3'ou  are  a  fox,"  was  the  salutation  Mr. 
Graydon  received  as  he  entered  the  sitting- 
room  half  an  hour  before  dinner-time.  The 
sitting-room  had  evidently  been  put  in  order 
sometime  during  the  morning,  but  as  Frank 
had  amused  himself  with  half  a  score  of  games 
before  he  turned  it  into  a  hunting-ground,  it 
was  hardly  now  in  condition  to  suit  an  orderly 
housewife.  Frank's  trap,  consisting  of  three 
chairs  turned  down,  with  the  shovel  and  tongs 
laid  across,  was  evidently  his  own  invention,  as 
his  facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  fox-hunting  were  very  meager,  depending 
mainly  on  the  pictures  he  had  seen  in  books 
and  the  stufl"ed  skins  exposed  to  view  at  the 
fur  stores. 

"Play  you  're  a  fox,  papa,"  was  Frank's 
eager  exclamation;  and  Mr.  Graydon  soon  con- 
trived to  be  caught  by  the  unwieldy  trap,  and 
began  barking,  as  nearly  as  he  could  guess,  like 
a  captured  fox,  while  Frank  stood  by  clapping 
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his   hands   and   calling   loudly  to  his  mother  to 
come  and  see  the  fox, 

"  Come,  Frank,  let  us  clear  up  the  room  be- 
fore mother  comes  in,  and  then  we  '11  be  ready 
for  a  game  at  marbles  after  dinner.  I  expect 
I  shall  beat  you  to-day;  hit  twice  to  your  once, 
shant  I?" 

"  But  I  beat  you  yesterday,  did  n't  I,  papa?" 

"  How  do  you  get  along,  mamma,  with  such 
a  noisy  boy  as  this?"  asked  Mr.  Graydon  when 
they  were  seated  at  table. 

"  I  hardly  know  which  of  ray  boys  is  noisier," 
replied  Mrs.  Graydon,  with  a  smile  which 
showed  she  was  willing  to  endure  the  noise  for 
the  sake  of  the  sunshine. 

"Do  you  call  papa  a  boy?"  said  Frank 
seriously. 

"That  is  true,  Susie;  I  understand  the  hint. 
But  I  fear  I  should  suffer  from  indigestion  if  I 
did  n't  steal  an  hour  from  the  shop  to  play 
with  Frank  before  and  after  dinner.  I  assure 
you,  wife,  it  is  better  than  attending  to  gym- 
nasium." 

"  Mamma  plays  with  me,  too,  sometime,  but 
she  do  n't  know  how  to  be  funny  like  you." 

Although  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graydon  were  the 
familiar  playmates  of  their  little  boy,  thej'  did 
not  thereby  cause  him  to  lose  respect  for 
parental  authority,  but  insisted  on  prompt 
obedience  to  every  requirement,  weighing  well 
the  necessity  of  every  command  before  it  was 
given.  And  thus  he  grew  up  with  the  feeling 
that  his  parents  were  his  truest  and  most  con- 
genial friends,  since  they  could  adapt  them- 
selves to  all  his  necessities.  In  all  his  little 
school  troubles  no  ear  was  so  ready  to  listen  to 
his  grievances  as  mamma's.  No  one  could  so 
surely  point  out  a  w^ay  by  which  he  might 
overcome  evil  with  good  so  satisfactorily  to 
himself  and  so  beneficially  to  his  young  com- 
panions. Patiently  and  perseveringly  was  the 
stern  lesson  of  self-denial  inculcated  both  by 
precept  and  example.  Nor  did  the  young  mind 
prove  only  a  passive  recipient  of  good  impres- 
sions. Well  was  it  for  the  fond  parents  that 
they  had  not  imbibed  this  enthusiastic  theory, 
else  had  their  mortification  been  deeper  when 
they  found  their  petted  one  so  often  displaying 
a  preference  for  the  wrong.  Yet  these  evil  in- 
clinations gradually  yielded  to  reason,  or,  if  too 
obstinate,  to  compulsion.  Let  us  pass  over  a 
few  years  more,  and  behold  Frank  Graydon  at 
seventeen  an  earnest  seeker  for  the  wisdom 
which  Cometh  from  above.  He  has  now  given 
his  heart  to  the  Savior,  and  a  new  life  is  dawn- 
ing upon  him.  A  few  months  ago  he  was  pur- 
suing his  classical  studies  with  enthusiastic 
ardor,    fired    by    an    ambition    which    tokened 


glorious  conquests  in  the  future.  He  felt  a 
premonition  that  his  name  would  yet  be  spoken 
reverently  by  men,  and  his  fame  leap  forward 
to  coming  generations.  How  patiently  would 
he  climb  the  rugged  cliffs  of  duty  to  some  high 
post  of  honor.  How  faithfully  would  he  serve 
his  country  when  she  consigned  her  offices  of 
trust  to  his  keeping.  Already  he  emulated  the 
glories  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Adams ; 
so  hopeful  is  the  youthful  heart  in  its  aspira- 
tions. But  now  a  holier  light  shines  around 
his  pathway  and  he  begins  to  feel  that  life  has 
higher  demands  upon  him. 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  do  right  because  it  is 
right,  mother.  I  feel  that  I  am  but  just  learn- 
ing how  to  enjoy  life  without  seeking  enjoy- 
ment. I  used  to  think  I  enjoyed  my  studies, 
but  I  see  now  how  vain  and  futile  were  mv 
hopes  of  worldly  preferment.  It  seems  now 
that  I  have  no  ambition,  that  I  live  only  in 
the  present,  content  to  take  what  God  be- 
stows." 

"I  am  glad  that  you  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate present  blessings,  to  love. the  right  because 
it  is  right.  And  yet  I  think  when  you  come 
to  analyze  your  feelings  more  carefully  you  will 
not  say,  'I  have  no  ambition.'  Misdirected 
ambition  only  is  wrong.  I  hope  yours  may 
prove  a  sanctified  ambition;  and  then,  let  it 
burn  never  so  brightly,  it  will  only  impel  you 
with  greater  zeal  to  labor  for  the  right.  Set 
your  standard  high,  my  son,  and  if  you  never 
attain  to  it,  you  will  at  least  accomplish  more 
than  if  your  aim  was  lower.  Remember,  you 
may  be  perfect  in  your  sphere.  You  are  not 
required  to  attempt  impossibilities,  and  I  am 
glad  you  can  say  you  are  content  wnth  what 
God  decrees.  But  do  not  fall  into  the  error 
here  of  believing  yourself  only  the  passive 
recipient  of  God's  bounties.  I  trust  you 
wnll  not  forget  that  he  requires  usury  for  the 
talents  he  has  lent  you.  And  is  not  this  the 
subliraest  realization  of  all  your  youthful  vis- 
ions, that  you  can  work  with  God,  that  you 
can  improve  by  your  own  efforts  what  he  has 
given?  Thus  you  can  go  on  improving  through 
your  whole  life,  and  when  you  enter  upon  the 
life  beyond,  progression  will  doubtless  be  yours 
through  eternity." 

The  eyes  of  the  youthful  disciple  glowed 
with  new  enthusiasm  as  he  drank  in  his  moth- 
er's words,  and  seemed  even  to  go  beyond 
them  in  anticipation.  How  easy  it  seemed  in 
prospective  to  go  about  doing  good!  How 
easy  to  perform  great  deeds  for  truth  and  jus- 
tice !  0,  when  the  heart  is  stirred  by  deep 
emotion,  how  easy  seems  the  conquest  in  the 
distance! 
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A  few  months  pass  away,  and  the  mother 
and  son  are  again  conversing  of  the  hidden 
life. 

"  How  strange  the  world  seems  to  me,  or 
rather  how  strange  I  seem  to  myself!  Do  you 
know  I  often  doubt  the  reality  of  my  conver- 
sion? Once  I  was  sure  of  it.  And  it  seemed 
so  easy  then  to  do  right  without  hope  of  re- 
ward. I  even  longed  for  some  great  opportu- 
nity for  self-denial.  I  almost  wished  I  could 
be  persecuted  for  Christ's  sake.  I  felt  that 
there  was  such  a  high  honor  in  doing  good 
that  every  danger  could  be  braved  for  justice." 

"And  have  you  changed  your  opinion?" 

"  Not  my  opinion,  perhaps,  but  my  feelings 
are  very  different.  My  ardor  has  abated.  I 
do  n't  know  that  you  will  understand  me, 
mother,  for  my  great  trials  are  so  trivial  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  speak  of  them  to  any  one 
else.  It  is  difficult  to  control  my  feelings,  and, 
though  I  begin  every  day  with  the  determina- 
tion to  think  no  evil,  yet  nearly  every  day  I 
find  myself  fretted  over  some  real  or  imaginary 
vexation.  And  more  than  that,  I  often  find 
myself  longing  for  honor  and  emolument  in  the 
political  world.  I  see,  too,  very  many  little 
opportunities  for  doing  good  where,  by  a  hasty 
word,  I  have  lost  my  power,  or  have  not  made 
the  attempt  from  sheer  cowardice.  I  believe  I 
am,  in  constant  fear  of  having  it  said  that  I  set 
myself  up  for  an  example  of  propriety,  or  that 
I  think  myself  better  than  other  people,  because 
I  do  not  mingle  in  such  society  as  my  father 
kept  me  from  when  a  child.  And  yet,  after  all, 
I  do  believe  I  could  do  some  great  deed  with 
magnanimity.  If  my  life  would  save  my  coun- 
try I  could  give  it.  If  my  entreaties  could 
save  a  whole  city  from  destruction,  I  could 
bear  all  the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  the  multitude. 
If—" 

"I  believe  you  could,  nay  son.  Naaman 
would  have  felt  honored  if  he  had  been  com- 
manded to  do  some  great  thing.  And  yet  our 
scale  for  the  measurement  of  actions  is  not 
likely  the  same  as  that  which  is  used  above. 
It  may  be  the  measure  of  resistance  ^^^i^h 
yields  the  glory  there.  I  am  glad  that  you 
can  unburden  the  feelings  of  your  heart  to  me. 
I  do  not  consider  your  petty  annoyances  trivial 
or  insignificant.  With  most  persons  it  is  the 
grand  labor  of  a  lifetime  to  resist  evil,  to 
overcome  these  same  propensities  which  perplex 
and  discourage  you.  It  were-  easy  to  do  good 
if  evil  were  not  present  with  us.  And  you 
will  not  understand  me  to  s>eak  of  good  in  a 
passive  sense.  A  state  of  passivity,  if  such  a 
state  were  possible,  would  be  not  good  but 
evil." 


"But,  mother,  you  advised  me  to  set  my 
standard  high.  I  have  done  so,  and  yet  I  fall 
so  far  below  it,  it  only  discourages  me  the 
more.  Every  thing  I  do  is  so  commonplace 
and  so  little  meritorious.  If  I  were  only  as 
good  as  father!  How  strange  it  is  that  he  can 
mix  with  every  body  and  every  thing  and  yet 
be  looked  upon  as  a  good  man.  I  do  n't  think 
he  ever  does  or  says  any  thing  really  wrong." 

"  You  and  I  may  not  know  the  measure  of 
resistance  with  him.  I  am  not  discouraged  for 
you.  I  feel  that  every  struggle  is  making  you 
stronger.  And  you  need  this  discipline  now, 
for  you  will,  doubtless,  find  harder  conflicts  in 
the  future." 

"  And  I  will  meet  them,  too,  in  the  strength 
of  God,"  interrupted  Frank  fervently. 

"  I  wish  you  might  learn  to  look  upon  these 
little  trials  as  I  do.  I  see  a  holy  light  around 
them  all.  I  can  not  tell  which  is  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  yet  I  believe  a  rich 
blessing  rests  upon  those  who  are  perfect  in 
that  which  is  least." 

Many  such  conversations  were  held  between 
Frank  Graydon  and  his  parents  in  his  early 
manhood,  and  not  in  vain  was  the  good  seed 
sown  in  his  heart.  He  had  been  taught  to 
trust  his  parents  from  a  child,  and  they  could 
now  safely  trust  in  him.  As  he  went. out  from 
that  precious  fireside,  he  carried  with  hrim  a 
heart  glowing  with  noble  purpose.  Patiently, 
step  by  step,  he  worked  his  way  through  every 
opposing  obstacle,  for  he  had  learned  to  be 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least.  And  here  we 
leave  him,  a  man  of  thought,  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  and  one  who  may  ever  be  found 
firm  in  the  right,  whatever  measure  of  resist- 
ance may  be  required. 


SOWING  AND  HEAPING. 


BY     tUKL  LA     CLAEK. 

We  plow  the  furrows  broad  and  deep, 
We  scatter  seed  upon  the  land ; 

Then  pray  the  loving  Lord  to  keep, 
And  leave  the  harvest  to  his  hand. 

With  sickles  we  return  next  day 

And  find  the  fields  still  brown  and  bare 

We  bind  our  brows  with  thorns,  and  say, 
"  We  shall  not  reap  for  all  our  care." 

Before  ye  hear  the  reaper's  call, 
Impatient  souls,  ye  know  how  long 

The  suns  must  shine,  the  dews  must  fall, 
That  ye  may  sing  your  harvest  song. 

A  thousand  years  are  as  a  day; 

We  pray  our  Lord  the  seed  to  keep — 
When  have  we  any  right  to  say, 

"It  is  too  hvte— we  shall  not  reap?" 
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DAY-DREAMS. 

BY     U  0  I!  K  It  T     A  I,  L  Y  N  ,      A  .      M  . 

"  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rouuded  with  a  sleep." — Shakspeaee. 


MEN  of  all  ages — poets,  philosophers,  moral- 
ists, pietists,  and  even  romancers — have 
joined  with  singular  unanimity  in  denouncing 
the  "vain  thoughts"  which  the  Psalmist  could 
hate,  the  idle  fancies,  the  senseless  reveries,  or 
aimless  day-dreams — "falsa  insomnia" — so  com- 
mon in  every  man's  mind,  and  so  difficult  to 
subdue  and  regulate.  Very  properly,  too,  have 
these  been  suspected  of  tending  to  prevent  at- 
tention to  other  and  useful  thoughts.  Yet,  as 
they  are  so  common,  so  fascinating,  and  so  dan- 
gerous— and  yet,  as  they  may  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  mental  improvement,  something 
should  occasionally  be  said  concerning  them. 
One  of  the  modes  in  which  a  large  portion  of 
mankind  exhaust  their  powers  of  thought  is 
called  castle-building.  This  is,  indeed,  not  so 
much  a  species  of  thought  as  of  no  thought.  It 
may  imply  a  movement  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  but  it  is  not  work.  Neither  is  it  always 
the  play  of  the  mind.  It  is  more  frequently 
like  the  activity  of  the  moth  flying  around  the 
candle,  having  no  purpose  and  no  system. 
When  the  mind  spins  its  thoughts  into  end- 
less fictions  of  future  pleasure,  Ir  which  itself 
is  always  here,  without  making  the  smallest  ef- 
fort to  realize  an  aspiration,  its  action  ought 
certainly  not  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
thought,  or  even  reverie.  No  one  can  justify 
such  a  misuse  of  the  mental  powers.  But  there 
is  something  akin  to  this,  clearly  distinguishable 
from  it,  which  may  go  under  the  generic  name 
of  day-dreaming,  that  is  by  no  means  so  bad. 
It  consists  of  far-seeing  imaginations  of  the  pure, 
the  good,  and  the  true ;  in  considering,  and 
building ;  in  fancy  creations  of  the  beautiful, 
and  in  contriving  means  by  which  to  attain 
and  realize  their  glowing  visions. 

You  may  ask,  after  the  remarks  in  a  former 
number  of  this  Magazine,  do  these  plain  and 
common-sense  directions  exclude  what  is  so 
frequent  with  all  men — and,  it  may  be  added, 
so  pleasing,  natural,  and  apparently  so  irresist- 
ible— do  these  rules,  commending  themselves  to 
every  man's  conscience,  exclude  day-dreaming? 
It  may  seem  like  uttering  a  monstrous  paradox, 
or  an  inconceivable  absurdity,  to  answer.  No ; 
but  such  is  the  answer.  Do  not  throw  down 
the  book,  good,  conscientious.  Christian  reader. 
It  is  as  impossible  for  man  to  refrain  from  fore- 
casting the  future,  as  it  is  to  stop  thinking  or 
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breathing.     Besides,  he  must  do  it,  if  he  would 
be   ready   for   emergencies.     It   is  as   much   an 
impossibility  to   prevent   the   imagination   from 
calculating  the  best  and   most  beautiful  combi- 
nations of  the  elements  of  our  knowledge,  as  it 
is  to  hinder  our  blood  from   circulating,  or  our 
hearts  from   beating.     Yet  this  forecasting  and 
this  combining  are  but  forms  of  day-dreaming. 
The  grand   difficulty  is  not  that  these  fanciful 
children   of  the  mind  are  born,  but  that  they 
are  not  regulated,  trained,  disciplined,  and  thus 
made   useful.     They  are   allowed  to   come   into 
the    mind    as    the    thistle-down   comes   on    the 
August  air,  sailing  irresolutely  in   the  current, 
and   not   as   the   eagle   flie.s,  bravely  and  inde- 
pendently against  the  wind.     They  are  the  gos- 
samer threads  that  shimmer  in  the  light  of  an 
Autumn   noon,  having  no  connection  with  any 
thing  earthly  or  heavenly,  and  not  the  golden 
chain  let  down  from  the  sky,  binding  the  world 
to  the  throne  of  God.    To  this  species  of  thought, 
not  necessarily  unprofitable,  the  mightiest  tempt- 
ations that  assail  the  heart  will,  however,  attach 
themselves ;    and    these    temptations   will    form 
such  leagues  with  our  day-dreams  as  shall  give 
us  great  contentions  and  battles.     Some  of  the 
fiercest    dangers    that    assail    a    Christian    soul 
come   through   the    imaginations   of  the   heart, 
throu-gh  the  day-dreams  and  night-fancies  of  the 
soul.     These    are   not   practical — are   not   pure. 
The  peril  is  when  the  thoughts  gloat  on  imag- 
ined evil  and  wickedness;   when   they  revel  in 
desires   of   lust   and    concupiscence;    when    the 
heart  ferments  and  seethes  with  the  poison  and 
pollution  of  a  fallen  and  corrupting  soul.     If  a 
man's   fancies   can    be  made   pure,  his  reveries 
truthful,    his    day-dreams    practical,    his    night 
imaginings  holy,  he  has  already  gained  a  potent 
control   of  his   thoughts.     The   elder   President 
Edwards,  one   of  the   greatest   mental  philoso- 
phers, one  of  the  most  devoted  Christians,  and 
one  of  the  most  practical  men  of  any  age,  un- 
derstood this  principle,  and  early  set  himself  to 
take  advantage  of  it.     In  his  celebrated  resolu- 
tions, so  ofien  referred  to,  and  so  instructive,  he 
says  in  substance,  "Resolved  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  my  dreams;   for,  as  these  are  invol- 
untary and  according  to  the  current  of  our  na- 
ture,   they    will    best    reveal    both    the   present 
character  and    the   future   discipline  needed   to 
make  me  perfect."     If  this  is  true  of  involun- 
tary,  uncontrollable  night,  or  sleeping  dreams, 
how  much  more  true  muot  it  be  of  invited,  and 
therefore    governable,    day   or   waking   fancies? 
And  if  these,  with  alT their  impurity,  are  made 
frequent    and   welcome   guests,    how    will   they 
pollute  all  within  ?     While,  if  we  try  to  guide 
our   imaginations,   which   are   too   vigorous  and 
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erratic  to  be  confined  to  the  limited  actual,  and 
hence  seek  the  infinite  realm  of  the  possible, 
into  a  way  of  truth  and  substantial  realities, 
how  greatly  may  these  bright  visions  of  future 
good  cheer  and  aid  us  in  our  conflict  with  im- 
perfect material  forms? 

If  our  day-dreams  are  in  themselves  sinful, 
then  Bunyan  must  have  been  an  egregious  sin- 
ner, when  he  framed  that  most  glorious  of  all 
human  books,  or  rather  that  series  comprising 
the  history  of  Christian  himself,  the  account  of 
Christiana  and  the  children — best  of  them  all — 
and  the  Siege  of  Mansoul — looks  almost  equal 
to  the  parables  of  our  blessed  Lord.  Did  that 
dreaming  tinker,  in  Bedford  jail,  solace  himself 
with  such  delightful,  such  truthful,  such  practi- 
cal and  profitable  imaginings  without  reason, 
and  with  a  positive  sin?  And  were  his  pil- 
grims, and  are  all  other  pilgrims,  fools  and 
sinners  when  they  look  from  the  Delectable 
Mountains  toward  the  Golden  City,  and  fancy 
its  joys?  Day-dreams,  if  such  as  they  should 
be,  and  such  as  they  may  easily  be  made  to  be, 
are  the  stuff  of  which  our  future  in  this  life 
shall  be  made.  We  may  dream  that  life  into 
almost  any  shape  of  nobleness  we  choose.  Yet 
our  attention  to  shaping  it  must  not  be  wholly 
confined  to  our  dreamings.  These  are  a  small 
part,  though  a  true  part,  of  our  intellectual 
struggles  and  aspirations  for  a  future  better 
than  the  past.  To  these  must  be  added  striv- 
ings of  a  sanctified  will,  if  we  would  be  raised 
by  our  thoughts  and  desires  of  future  improve- 
ment. If  the  coming  life  is  dreamed  full  of 
meanness,  lust,  vice,  selfishness,  and  unreasoning 
ambition,  so  will  it  be ;  if  dreamed  full  of  purity, 
devotion  to  duty,  self-sacrificing  love  for  truth, 
ardent  zeal  for  friends  and  country,  the  race, 
and  God,  so  will  it  become.  We  are  sometimes 
compared  to  men  who  dream,  and  find  it  almost 
difificult  to  separate  our  waking  from  our  sleep- 
ing fancies;  yet,  by  the  blessing  of  God's  grace, 
we  may  make  this  dream  of  our  life  both  the 
pattern  and  forerunner,  the  prophecy  and  ful- 
fillment of  a  life  more  glorious  than  the  imag- 
ination has  yet  painted.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  despise  ourselves,  if  brilliant  fancies  and  day- 
dreams occasionally  flit  through  our  minds. 
Poets  have  indulged  them,  and  made  them 
minister  to  both  our  comfort  and  instruction. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  however,  it  is  the 
future  hoped  and  struggled  for,  and  not  the  past 
or  its  influences,  that  makes"  us.  The  desire  and 
determination  to  be  something — he  knew  not 
what — made  a  young  soldier  lad  to  become  the 
best  writer  of  English  among  his  cotempora- 
ries.  For  William  Cobbett  had  no  early  ad- 
vantages, save  a  day-dream   of  greatness,  and 


the  power  to  labor.  It  was  the  dim-seen, 
though  glorious  future  that  raised  the  poor 
Ben  Franklin  to  be  the  equal  of  the  wisest 
philosophers,  and  the  superior  of  kings — a  pa- 
triot statesman.  When  Alexander  marched 
against  Darius,  he  gave  all  his  wealth,  and  the 
sovereignty  and  revenues  of  all  his  provinces 
to  his  generals.  "  But  what  do  you  reserve  for 
Alexander?"  asked  the  thoughtful  Parmenio. 
"  I  reserve  hope  for  Alexander,"  was  the  preg- 
nant answer.  For  with  that  hope  —  a  mere 
boy's  day-dream  of  ambition — Alexander  had  a 
greater  revenue  and  power  than  all  his  generals. 
Day-dreams,  if  they  are  worthy  of  a  rational 
and  progressive  being,  may  make  him  who 
strives  to  realize  them  almost  omnipotent; 
but,  if  they  are  base,  degrading,  and  selfish, 
they  may  make  him  almost  a  fiend.  One  cau- 
tion must  be  here  interposed  against  an  inor- 
dinate or  exclusive  indulgence  in  this  fascin- 
ating and  danger-courting  luxury.  It  must  be 
tempered  by  severe  work  and  practical  benevo- 
lence. 

How  blessed  and  beneficial  is  the  power  of 
right  thinking !  It  is  doubted  if  we  place  a 
value  sufficiently  high  upon  this  inestimable 
privilege  and  noble  duty.  It  is  as  necessary  for 
our  peace  and  prosperity,  for  our  improvement 
and  moral  purity,  as  is  right  acting;  and,  since 
thought  is  the  spring  of  action,  it  may  be  prop- 
erly said  to  possess  a  higher  primary  signifi- 
cance. How  to  compel  the  thoughts  to  do 
their  duty,  is  a  great  question — one  on  which 
volumes  might  be  written.  Indeed,  such  vol- 
umes are  common;  and  among  the  best  is  one 
on  Mental  Discipline,  by  the  Editor  of  this 
Magazine,  which  will  be  a  practical  help  to  any 
one  seeking  mental  discipline.  Yet  a  few  brief 
hints  may  be  useful  and  appropriate,  as  prepar- 
ing you  to  read  something  better  hereafter. 

Remember  what  depends  upon  your  thoughts, 
or  on  the  manner  of  your  thinking.  The  stabil- 
ity and  perfection  of  your  whole  character  will 
depend  upon  the  thoughts  you  indulge.  Christ 
says,  "  Not  the  things  that  enter  into  a  man 
defile  him,  but  the  things  that  proceed  out  of 
the  heart,  murders,  adulteries,  evil  thoughts; 
these  defile  the  man."  And  Solomon  tells  us 
that,  "  as  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he."  It  is  not  so 
much  the  eating  or  drinking,  the  reading,  or 
even  the  words  heard,  that  defile,  and  damage, 
and  destroy  the  soul,  as  the  cherished  thoughts 
which  these  outward  things  find  when  they  at- 
tempt t©  enter  and  reside  in  the  soul. 

What  is  it  that  makes  the  raw  recruit  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  battle?  His  thoughts  are  not 
yet  familiarized  with  the  idea  of  dangers  in  that 
particular  form.    But  place  him  in  camp  for  drill. 
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in  company  with  veterans;  let  him  talk  witli 
iliose  who  have  braved  dangers,  and  survived 
them ;  let  him  think  of  the  rain  of  bullets  and 
the  hail  of  shells;  let  him  calculate  the  proba- 
bilities of  safety,  and  tlie  risk  of  life,  and  a 
month  will  not  have  passed  before  he  will  stand 
any  fire  like  a  hero.  His  thoughts  will  have 
given  him  self-possession  and  steadiness.  Then 
mental  freedom  depends  upon  the  control  of  the 
thoughts.  A  man  whose  fancies  or  whims  lead 
him,  is  the  veriest  slave  on  earth.  He  is  led  at 
will  !«y  every  phantom  which  outward  circum- 
stance or  accident  can  thrust  into  his  ever-open 
brain.  His  mind  must  run  to  and  fro,  and 
labor  like  a  galley-slave,  or  enact  pranks  like  a 
monkey,  at  the  pleasure  of  chance  or  the  will 
of  the  adversary.  Besides,  a  man's  words,  his 
conduct,  his  manners  —  in  short,  every  thing 
that  makes  him  a  boor  or  a  gentleman,  a  saint 
or  a  villain — all  depend  upon  his  thinking.  The 
thoughts  are  the  acts  of  the  soul ;  and  they  not 
only  reveal  the  soul  to  the  eyes  of  tfie  world, 
but  they  do  also  shape  the  habits  of  the  soul, 
and  thus  substantially  form  and  establish  its 
character. 

But  does  not  conversion  change  the  heart, 
and  make  the  thoughts  right?  It  fits  that 
heart  for  heaven,  if  death  should  come  at  once; 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  enable  it  to  live 
without  falling  in  this  world,  unless  there  be  on 
your  part  an  effort  to  keep  the  thoughts  right. 
Grace  does  not  cleanse  the  heart  without  your 
own  earnest  codperation.  Hence,  St.  Paul  in- 
sists that  the  mighty  weapons  of  spiritual  war- 
fare shall  be  vigorously  wielded  to  "  bring  into 
captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ."  Conversion,  though  it  atones  for  sin, 
does  not  entirely  correct  the  habitual  tenden- 
cies which  sinning  has  produced.  These  are  to 
be  broken  by  counter  habits  of  truth  and  up- 
rightness, duty  and  purity.  It  is  possible  for 
Christians  to  be  very  diverse  in  character,  vary- 
ing from  almost  angelic  goodness  and  Christ-like 
self-control  to  almost  a  sinful  degree  of  mean- 
ness. Milton  makes  Mammon,  while  in  heaven, 
and  still  true  to  his  allegiance,  more  bent  in 
thought  on  admiring  the  golden  streets  and 
gem-decked  palaces  —  the  work  of  his  own 
hands  —  than  on  worshiping  the  Everlasting 
Father;  and  who  has  not  seen  very  excellent 
Christians  horribly  deformed  in  soul  by  some 
petty  meannesses  which  ought  to  disgrace  a 
dog?  Every  child  may  recall  the  cat  that 
would  be  a  princess.  The  good  fairy  told  her 
she  could  change  her  form  but  not  her  nature: 
that  could  only  be  restrained  by  herself.  The 
cat  insisted,  and  became  a  beautiful  princess. 
In  process  of  time  a  lover  was  found  for  her, 


and  the  wedding-day  came.  When  the  guests 
were  assembled,  and  she  in  her  beauty  ap- 
proached the  altar,  a  mouse  ran  before  lier. 
She  forgot  all  but  the  cat's  instincts,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  mouse,  devoured  it,  and  again  became 
a  cat  in  the  presence  of  the  company.  She  had 
a  cat's  thoughts,  and  she  could  not  control 
them.  Had  she  had  a  woman's  thoughts,  and 
the  control  over  them  which  a  woman  ought  to 
have,  she  might  have  kept  her  place  among 
princes.  The  real  character  formed  by  the  ha- 
bitual thinking  can  sustain  any  one  in  times  of 
trial,  and  that  alone  can  do  it. 

Once  more.  Strive  to  realize  both  the  elevat'mg 
and  ennobling  power  of  good  and  pure  thoughts, 
and  the  damaging  ivfiuence  of  those  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  Not  a  thought  can  pass  through 
the  mind,  much  less  be  encouraged  there,  which 
does  not  leave  the  impress  of  its  own  char- 
acter. The  soul  is  not  like  liquid  water  or 
unsubstantial  air,  in  which  no  impression  can 
be  made  to  last  a  moment.  It  is,  rather,  like 
the  beds  of  rock  deposited  during  the  geological 
epochs.  Every  vegetable  that  grew,  ripened, 
and  died — every  tree  that  sprung  up,  and  de- 
cayed— every  reptile  that  crawled,  every  animal 
that  walked,  every  rain-drop  that  fell,  and  every 
ice-crystal  that  froze — left  its  mark  in  the  sur- 
face of  that  early  world;  and  to-day,  unless  the 
corroding,  abrading  agencies  of  fire  and  water 
have  carried  away  the  recording  strata  them- 
selves, the  student  of  science  can  read  them  as 
though  only  yesterday  had  stamped  them  there. 
There,  now,  in  the  rocky  tablets  that  shall  never 
relent  till  the  consuming  fires  of  the  final  judg- 
ment, are  the  traces  of  slimy  serpents,  and  ob- 
scene birds,  and  poisonous  plants  that  polluted 
the  earth,  and  defiled  the  air,  and  filled  the 
waters  with  miasmas,  a  thousand  ages  before 
Adam  lived  in  Eden.  So  of  your  thoughts, 
good  reader.  They  can  only  perish  with  the 
substance  of  the  mind  itself;  and  a  million  of 
ages  hence,  there,  among  the  tablets  of  your 
soul,  shall  be  found  the  footsteps  or  the  records 
of  the  thoughts  you  are  now  courting  and  cher- 
ishing. If  you  invite  good  thoughts  into  a  soul 
made  a  paradise  by  God's  regenerating  grace, 
they  shall  come,  pure  and  holy,  like  the  choirs 
of  angels  who  visited  Adam,  and  sing  to  you 
songs  of  entrancing  power  to  draw  you  to  the 
skies.  But  if  you  devote  a  waste  and  desert 
mind  to  be  the  habitation  of  slimy,  serpent 
thoughts,  or  of  lustful,  satry  desires,  or  of  de- 
mon emotions,  the  dens  which  they  will  make 
for  themselves  shall  become  more  than  Augean 
stables  of  filthiness,  and  no  Hercules  can  com- 
pletely wash  away  the  taint  of  their  vileness. 

Finally,  consider  what  a  disgusting  thing  is  a 
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mind  crippled  and  diseased  by  base  and  false 
thinking.  How  we  pity  the  poor  creatures  mu- 
tilated in  body,  with  arms  gone,  and  legs  shot 
away,  and  with  spines  distorted  by  wounds  and 
diseases  contracted  during  our  present  unholy 
war !  But  what  is  a  crippled  body,  lasting  sev- 
enty years  at  longest,  to  a  crippled  soul,  dis- 
eased and  deformed  for  eternity  ?  How  many  a 
manly  form,  a  twelvemonth  ago  stately  as  an 
oak  and  goodly  as  a  cedar,  will,  during  this 
year,  become  bowed,  and  crooked,  and  distorted, 
by  the  bullets  and  barbarism  of  demoniac  trea- 
son !  But  0,  how  many  minds  and  souls,  and 
how  much  more  horribly  deformed,  must  have 
been  made  by  crime  and  besotting  thoughts  ere 
this  fiendish  rebellion  could  have  been  begun ! 
How  must  our  national  and  our  individual  sins 
have  depraved,  and  diseased,  and  deformed  the 
hearts,  and  minds,  and  souls  of  those  who  are 
now  traitors  before  they  could  have  been  in- 
duced into  such  an  abominable  chasm  of  lust 
and  crime !  The  only  security  for  any  of  us  is 
right  thinking,  by  God's  grace;  and  when  we 
fully  realize  this,  then  may  we  be  persuaded  to 
use  every  means  which  God  has  put  in  our 
power  to  govern  and  cultivate  the  thoughts ; 
and  then,  too,  may  we  practice  that  positive 
energy,  and  that  needed  self-denial,  which  alone 
can  do  our  human  part  of  subduing  every 
thought  to  the  primeval  obedience  to  God's 
law  and  truth.  And  let  us  not  fail  to  add  to 
our  feebleness  the  might  of  the  Omnipotent. 
The  mind  is  a  revolted  province,  both  as  con- 
cerns ourselves  and  God ;  and,  if  it  is  to  be  gov- 
erned either  for  us  or  for  him,  we  need  his 
almighty  intervention.  Let  us  therefore  com- 
mend ourselves  to  the  Word  of  his  grace,  and 
to  the  a;id  of  his  power. 


A  "NATIONAL  ANTHEM." 
NOT  ONE   OF   THE   "TWELVE   HUNDKED. 


B  y     M  A  R  Y     K  .     N  K  A  l.  Y 


We  bless  thee,  Father,  for  a  land 

So  beautiful  from  sea  to  sea 
For  lakes,  and  hills,  and  rivers  grand — 

Types  of  the  brave  and  free ; 
And  for  the  starry  flag  that  "  waves  " 

In  triumph  now  from  shore  to  sliore, 
Though  telling  us  of  bloody  graves 

Dug  in  the  days  of  yore — 
Days  when  our  noble  fathers  bled 

That  we  might  reap  the  great  reward; 
For  this,  and  for  our  honored  dead, 
Praise  the  Lord ! 

We  bless  thee  for  the  unending  dream 
That  brought  Genoa's  noble  son 


Uncounted  miles,  o'er  oeean's  stream, 

Toward  the  setting  sun ; 
For  giving  him  a  faith  so  high 

A  deep,  abiding  confidence, 
When  gazing  on  the  Hesperian  sky. 

Thy  laws  would  lead  him  hence — 
Till  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

For  his  great  deed,  with  one  accord, 
Should  sing  to  God,  who  gave  it  birth, 
"  Praise  the  Lord !" 

We  bless  thee  for  the  Pilgrim  band 

That  landed  once  on  Plymouth  Rock, 
With  faith  so  high,  and  hope  so  grand, 

To  brave  the  tempest's  shock ; 
And  for  the  living  stream  of  thought 

That  overflows  this  land  of  ours, 
Which  from  that  barren  rock  was  brought 

To  fill  our  homes  with -flowers; 
For  all  their  lessons,  pure  and  high, 

For  deeds  that  left  their  foreheads  scarred, 
But  gave  one  thought  its  liberty — 
Praise  the  Lord ! 

We  bless  thee,  God,  that,  after  years 

Of  unexampled  wealth  and  peace, 
When  patriots  uttered  low  their  fears 

That  soon  it  all  must  cease, 
And  that  Columbia's  children,  spoiled, 

Would  not  be  equal  to  reverse, 
But  all  for  which  our  fathers  toiled 

Must  fall  beneath  the  curse, 
That,  at  the  tocsin's  sound,  they  spring, 

As  if  one  man,  to  grasp  the  sword, 
While  "Freedom!"  fi'om  the  hill-tops  ring — 
Praise  the  Lord ! 

We  bless  thee  for  each  word  and  deed 

With  love  of  human  freedom  fraught; 
That  even  the  lowliest  have  the  meed 

Of  independent  thought; 
That  the  great  heart-beat  of  our  land 

Throbs  with  its  love  of  liberty 
As  earnestly  as  did  that  band 

Beneath  the  old  Oak-Tree ; 
And  for  the  mother-love  that  mourns 

Her  brave  hearts  laid  beneath  the  sward, 
Whose  sacred  dust  our  country  urns — 
Praise  the  Lord! 

We  bless  thee  that  thy  name  is  held 

In  reverence  all  our  country  o'er — 
This  should  alone  each  severance  weld 

From  farthest  shore  to  shore ; 
That  thou  art  praised  in  every  tongue, 

By  every  creed,  or  sex,  or  age, 
That  Christian's  songs  are  freely  sung 

By  infant  and  by  sage ; 
And  that  the  land  our  fathers  gave 

Is  to  earth's  outcast  ones  a  g\uJird, 
A  home,  a  name,  an  honored  grave  — 
Praise  the  Lord ! 


Mekcy  should  pardon,  but  the  sword  compel; 

Compassion  's  else  a  country's  greatest  harm. 

Its  warmth  engenders  rebels  till  they  swarm.— Otway. 
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TREES-CALIFORNIA. 


B  E  N  B  0  N  , 


HAVING  closed   the  services  of  a  quarterly 
meeting  in  the  town    of   Mariposa,  we  de- 
termined to  make  an  excursion  to  the  forest  of 
mammoth   trees,  and  to  the  Yo-sem-i-te  Valley 
and  water-falls.     Our  party  consisted  of  the  pre- 
siding elder  of  the   Stockton    district    and    the 
ministers  of  Mariposa  and  Chinese  Camp  circuits. 
On  Monday  afternoon,  mounted  on  mustangs, 
and  well  furnished  with  blankets,  ropes,  matches, 
bread,  cheese,  and  beefsteak,  we  set  out  for  the 
wonders   of   the   Pacific   coast.     A   ride   of  ten 
miles  brought  us  into  a  fertile  and  romantic  lit- 
tle valley,  which  nestles  in  the  mountains.     We 
were  cordially  received  by  an  intelligent  and  kind 
family,  and  hospitably  entertained  for  the  night. 
At   sunrise  on  Tuesday  morning  we  were  again 
in  the  saddle,  threading   our   trail   up   hill   and 
down  hill,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  through 
briers  and  brushwood,  leaping  ravines  and  cross- 
ing  creeks  and  gorges,   as   best  we   might,   en 
route  for    the  giganteoe  arhores.     Reaching  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Merced  River  a  little  before 
twelve,  we  halted  for  an  hour.     Grass  and  water 
were  abundant.    We  ate  of  our  bread  and  cheese 
and  drank  of  the  brook,  while  our  horses  luxuri- 
ated  in   the   rich  clover,  which  is  an  indigenous 
grass  on  most  of  the  bottom  lands  of  California. 
Here   is   Clark's   Ranch,  consisting  of  one  small 
and    filthy  log   hut,  with  earthen  floor,  and  two 
small  canvas  tents — all  humanely  created  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  traveling  public.    Near  by 
there  were  a  few  bark  lodges,  occupied  by  Merced 
Indians.    Having  refreshed  ourselves  and  animals 
we  remounted,  and,  crossing  the  little  plateau  of 
meadow-land,  we  commenced  to  ascend  a  mount- 
ain, which   one    of  the  party  naively  suggested 
might  be  considered  a  young  Sierra,  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  with  the  forest  of  mammoth 
trees.     The  grade  was  most  difficult,  rendering 
our  progress  slow  and  tedious.     Urging  our  poor 
horses   on   with   whip  and  spur  till  they  could 
carry  us  no  further,  we  were  forced  to  dismount 
and  fall  back  upon  private  resources  of  hone  and 
muscle,  in    reaching  the   elevation  to  which  we 
aspired.      The   day  was    intensely  hot,  and  our 
thirst  was  consuming  us.      Should  we  find  no 
water  on  the  summit  we  might  well-nigh  perish 
before  returning  to  the  river.     But,  hopeful,  we 
toiled   onward   and   upward,  and  were  soon  re- 
joiced   to    find    a   pure,   cold,    limpid   streamlet, 
leaping,  laughing,  and  dancing  down  the  mount- 
ain-side.     Of   this   we   drank,    and   blessed   the 
Giver.     At  length  the  goal  is  gained — we  stand 


'  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  of  mighty  giants, 
whose  heads  tower  to  the  clouds,  and  whose  arms 
are  extended  "all  abroad."  But  who  shall  de- 
scribe them?  "and  with  what  comparison  shall 
we  compare  them  ?"  There  were  several  hundred 
of  them  of  the  same  species — the  arbor  vitcB — and 
all  mammoth  to  an  intense  degree.  The  few 
that  were  measured  were  eighty-eight,  ninety, 
ninety-two,  and  ninety-six  feet  in  circumference. 
Through  the  hollow  trunk  of  one  we  rode  on 
horseback,  and  might  have  performed  the  same 
feat  in  a  family  carriage — saw  the  tree  through 
which  Rev.  F.  B.  rode  a  hundred  feet  on  the 
back  of  a  mule,  passing  out  at  a  knot-hole.  We 
look  around  and  feel  strangely  moved.  These 
are  monsters,  not  ordinary  productions  of  nature. 
We  linger,  reluctant  to  quit  this  wonderful 
grove,  feeling  a  deep  conviction  that  the  world 
has  none  other  like  it. 

Returning  to  the  river,  our  horses  are  tethered 
out  in  the  grass,  our  supper  dispatched,  and 
we  ask  the  landlord  for  beds,  but  we  are  too 
late,  another  party  has  arrived — two  American 
men,  with  pack-mules,  a  few  cows,  and  a  woman, 
perched  upon  the  back  of  a  donkey.  We  could 
not  at  first  determine  her  nationality,  as  her 
head  was  covered  with  the  fashionable  flat,  while 
a  thick  vail,  closely  drawn,  concealed  her  blush- 
ing beauty. 

Here  was  a  case  of  bigamy  versus  the  code  of 
Mormondon.  A  woman  had  two  husbands{!) — 
two  men  were  joint  and  equal  owners  of  the 
same  wifc(f)  She  proved  to  be  a  Chinese  wo- 
man, though  her  lords  insisted  that  she  was  In- 
dian, regarding  the  Wal-la-wal-lah  blood  as  su- 
perior to  the  celestial. 

Finding  no  room  in  the  hotel,  we  spread  our 
blankets  upon  the  earth  and  sleep  in  primitive 
style.     Before  the  dawn  of  the  morning  we  were 
aroused  from   our  slumbers  by  falling  rain.     It 
came  down  gently  for  a  time,  but  gradually  in- 
creased  till  it  poured  in  torrents.     We  can  not 
wait  for   the  storm  to  abate,  but,  partaking  of 
food   hastily   prepared,  we   cross  the  river,  and 
take  the  road  for  Yo-sem-i-te  Valley.     Our  trail 
quits  the  river  and  leads  directly  upward  toward 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  crowned  with   snow. 
The  ascent  is  abrupt — the  path  becomes  zig-zag, 
narrow,  rocky,  and   exceedingly  difficult.     The 
clouds   continue   to   pour  out  a  deluge  of  rain, 
accompanied    by  such    flashes  of  lightning  and 
peals  of  thunder  as   we   had   never  before  wit- 
nessed on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.     Our  horses, 
though  faithful,  are  no  longer  able  to  carry  us. 
Moreover,  it  is  extremely  perilous  to  attempt  to 
ride,  where  a  single  misstep   might    precipitate 
both  man  and  beast  upon  the  rocks  hundreds  of 
feet  beneath  us.     The  winds  are  howling  amonor 
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the  hoary  old  pines,  and,  drenched  and  dripping, 
we  press  on  till  we  stand  upon  the  crest  of  the 
mountain.  We  find  the  climate  to  have  under- 
gone a  wonderful  change.  Summer's  heat  has 
given  place  to  midwinter.  The  rain  has  be- 
come hail  and  sleet,  and  we  are  traveling  over 
banks  of  snow  that  look  old  and  weather-beaten. 
The  mountain  is  covered  with  a  deep,  dark, 
dense  forest  of  firs  and  pines  of  every  known 
variety.  A  most  beautiful  species  of  fir  abounds, 
which,  if  not  the  same,  closely  resembles  the 
Norway  spruce,  cultivated  by  gardeners  and 
nurserymen.  There  can  not  here  be  much  of 
floral  beauty,  yet  now  and  then  a  buttercup,  a 
violet,  and  a  wild  lily  are  seen  within  a  few 
feet  of  a  huge  snow-bank. 

Passing  the  summit  meadows  we  make  the 
descent,  by  the  most  difficult  trail  that  a  horse 
ever  traveled,  into  Yo-sem-i-te  Valley,  reaching 
the  river  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  Our  horses 
are  unsaddled  and  turned  out  to  graze;  a  huge 
fire  is  kindled,  by  which  we  warm  ourselves 
and  dry  our  garments.  We  eat  our  lunch  and 
begin  to  survey  the  landscape.  Here  is  the 
far-famed  Yo-sem-i-te  Valley,  near  the  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  The  valley 
is  ampbitheatrical  in  its  contour,  about  eight 
miles  in  length  and  from  one  to  three  miles  in 
width.  The  walls  which  inclose  this  secluded 
glen  are  of  solid  granite,  rising  from  one  thou- 
sand to  twenty-five  hundred  feet  in  hight,  and 
nearly  perpendicular.  The  Merced  River  mean- 
ders through  the  glen — a  clear,  cold,  and  rapidly- 
flowing  stream,  with  a  sufficient  volume  of 
water  to  navigate  a  small  steamboat.  The  soil 
is  moderately  fertile,  and  oak,  pine,  and  cedar 
timbers  abound.  Two  rude  and  primitive  hotels 
are  the  only  buildings,  and  these  are  only  occu- 
pied during  the  Summer  weeks  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors.  We  saw  a  handful  of 
Merced  Indians,  the  sprightly  chief  of  which 
gloried  in  the  sobriquet  of  "  Captain  Tom." 

We  are  now  ready  to  gaze  upon  the  falls. 
The  Fo-ho-no,  or  Bridal  Vail  Falls,  are  the  first 
seen.  They  are  formed  by  a  tributary  of  the 
river  leaping  over  the  right  wall  and  dashing 
down  upon  the  rocks  a  distance  of  eight  hund- 
red and  thirty- seven  feet.  The  water,  falling 
such  an  immense  distance,  is  converted  into 
spray,  and  rises  like  a  fleecy  cloud  and  floats 
around  the  forest  trees  and  granite  rocks,  sug- 
gestive of  the  immoderate  drapery  that  en- 
velops the  virgin  bride  as  she  stands  ready  to 
assume  sacred  vows  at  the  hymeneal  altar. 

Journeying  three  miles  up  the  river  we  come 
to  the  Co-mi  ne,  or  Yo-sem-i-te  Falls.  This  is 
formed  by  another  tributary  of  the  Merced 
rolling   over   the   left  wall  of  the  amphitheater. 


It  dashes  downward  a  distance  of  fifteen  hund- 
red feet,  then  runs  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  and 
makes  another  leap  of  a  thousand  feet.  The 
roar  of  this  cataract  is  heard  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  It  is  not  a  uniform  and  mon®to- 
nous  sound,  but  with  the  fitful  changes  of  the 
wind  the  falling  volume  sways  back  and  forth, 
giving  almost  endless  variety  to  the  sounds 
produced.  At  times  you  imagine  that  huge 
rocks  are  being  blasted  by  the  explosion  of 
powder,  then  you  are  listening  to  heaven's  own 
artillery,  distant  and  contiMUous  peals  of  thun- 
der, and  anon  you  are  charmed  and  lulled  by 
the  music  of  the  drum. 

Here  we  build  our  camp-fire  and  spend  the 
night  sleeping  in  a  shanty,  and  getting  our 
meals  at  one  of  the  hotels.  We  find  speckled 
trout  caught  from  the  river  in  our  bill  of  fare — 
a  most  delicious  fish.  Thursday  morning  we  set 
out  at  an  early  hour  for  the  Py-wy-ae,  or  Ver- 
nal Falls,  which  is  the  great  attraction.  It  is  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  and  is  on  the  river.  Long 
before  we  are  in  sight  we  hear  the  roar  and 
meet  the  mist.  Our  road  is  rocky  and  precipi- 
tous; we  are  journeying  upward  toward  heaven. 
Now  the  falls  are  seen.  We  halt,  and  with  an 
overwhelming  awe  and  indescribable  emotion 
contemplate  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  God's 
work.  Then,  with  increased  energy  and  pain- 
ful excitement,  we  press  onward,  clambering 
over  the  rocks  and  clinging  to  the  stinted 
shrubs  which  grow  from  their  clefts.  Soon  we 
meet  the  dense  cloud  of  vapor  and  are  vailed 
in  the  milk-white  spray.  Now  we  can  not  see 
the  cataract,  for  we  are  groping  our  way 
through  a  wilderness  of  rainbows.  Py-wy-ae 
signifies  crystal,  and  surely  no  name  could  be 
more  appropriate,  for  every  particle  of  spray 
serves  as  a  prism  to  separate  each  ray  of  sun- 
light into  its  primary  colors.  We  are  dazzled, 
well-nigh  blinded,  with  their  glowing  brilliancy. 
At  length  we  emerge  from  the  cloud,  drenched  and 
dripping,  and  reach  a  ledge  of  rocks  on  which 
we  stand,  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river's 
bed  below  the  cataract.  We  stand  in  heaven's 
sunlight  above  the  cloud,  and  the  rainbows  are 
beneath  our  feet.  We  feel  the  presence  of  God, 
hear  his  voice  in  the  flood,  and  witness  "  the 
thunder  of  his  power."  We  are  not  )'et  above 
the  falls;  there  is  yet  a  granite  wall  one  hund- 
red feet  high,  to  reach  the  top  of  which  we 
must  scale  a  rude  and  frail  ladder,  which  is 
only  secured  to  the  rocks  by  wooden  pins.  It 
is  attended  with  peril,  but  we  may  not  falter, 
we  must  not  now  turn  back.  The  ascent  is 
made,  the  hights  are  gained.  We  stand  above 
the  flood  and  witness  the  plunge  of  the  river 
over  a  precipice  a  distance  of  four  hundred  feet. 
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The  Nevada  Falls  are  a  short  distance  above  us 
in  full  view.  We  are  now  in  the  region  of 
eternal  snows.  It  is  the  twelfth  day  of  July, 
and  yet  every  mountain  peak  is  hoary,  and  the 
world  seems  wrapped  in  its  winding-sheet. 

Hard  by  two  rocky  domes  rise  in  majestic 
grandeur  on  either  side  of  the  river,  the  highest 
of  which  is  four  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Our  object  is  gained;  we  have  seen  the  for- 
est of  mammoth  trees,  the  Yo-sem-i-te  Val- 
ley, and  the  Cataracts.  Are  we  compensated? 
Most  certainly  a  hundred-fold.  At  no  distant 
day  travelers  will  cross  the  continent,  ay, 
they  will  come  from  Europe  to  visit  the  caves, 
the  groves,  the  mountains,  and  the  cataracts 
of  California. 


-'o: 


PAUL  RABAUT. 

FEOM  THE  FRENCH  OF  BUNGENER. 


BY     MRS.     J  XJ  I,  I  A     M  .     0  L  I  N 


WE  are  at  the  beginning  of  1785  at  Nismes, 
at  the  home  of  the  pastor  Paul  Rabaut, 
At  his  home  I  This  word,  so  simple,  has  been 
for  some  years  in  speaking  of  him  nonsense  or 
irony,  for  never  perhaps  in  any  age  has  a  serv- 
ant of  Christ  more  fully  realized  what  was  said 
of  his  Master,  that  "he  had  no  where  to  lay 
his  head."  His  home !  it  was  the  woods,  the 
caverns,  the  ravines;  it  was  on  condition  of 
being  changed  every  night,  the  cabin  of  a 
peasant,  and  this  peasant  might  the  day  after 
be  sent  to  the  galleys.  His  home !  it  was  the 
habitation  of  the  afflicted,  the  pillow  of  the 
dying.  His  home !  it  was  the  desert,  with  its 
alarms  and  its  joys,  its  burning  sun  and  its 
snows,  its  assemblies  of  eight  or  ten  faithful 
and  of  eight  or  ten  thousand ;  its  songs,  its  tears, 
its  bloody  encounters,  its  great  communions, 
and  its  great  fasts,  and  death  which  hovered 
over  all  that,  and  heaven  higher  than  death 
where  they  looked  for  reunion. 

But  at  length  he  had  now  a  house,  and  a 
house  to  himself.  A  little  patrimony  had  ena- 
bled him  to  build,  for  it  was  not  surely  on  his 
salary  of  nine  hundred  livres  that  he  had  econ- 
omized. It  was  a  joyful  day  for  the  faithful  of 
Nismes  when  they  began  under  the  eyes  and 
with  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  the  foun- 
dations of  this  modest  habitation.  They  were 
willing  to  share  in  the  labor  and  the  expense, 
happj''  to  give  at  the  same  time  this  testimony 
of  love  to  their  pastor,  and  to  raise  as  it  were  a 
monument  of  peace  to  mark  the  end  of  their 
trials.  While  the  clergy  continued  to  carry  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne  their  mournful,  sanguin- 


ary complaints,  the  Catholics  of  Nismes  in  con- 
cert with  the  Protestants  called  by  the  name  of 
Rabaut  the  street  in  which  his  house  was  built. 
It  has  kept  this  name,  and  the  house  has  kept 
still  more.  The  soil  of  one  of  its  cellars  covers 
the  remams  of  the  pastor. 

There,  then,  in  1785,  the  man  of  the  des- 
ert grew  old  in  peace.  There  we  are  going  to 
see  him.  He  is  only  sixty-seven  years  of  age, 
but  he  had  white  hair  at  forty,  and  fatigues  of 
all  kinds  had  so  filled  his  term  of  life  that  you 
would  have  thought  him  eighty.  One  is,  be- 
sides, so  habituated  for  nearly  half  a  century  to 
see  him  every-where  and  in  every  thing  that 
one  can  not  help  thinking  him  old.  and  old 
men  are  surprised  when  they  hear  his  age  and 
learn  that  he  is  not  older  than  they.  For  them 
as  for  the  young  he  is  the  patriarch  of  the 
country. 

Plis  name,  so  long  European,  draws  to  his 
home  all  the  strangers  who  visit  the  South  of 
France.  He  receives  them  with  pleasure,  ex- 
cept those  who  praise  hira  too  much;  and  yet 
how  can  one  help  praising  a  man  who  has  done 
and  dared  so  much?  He  has,  however,  become 
with  age  more  ready  to  tell  the  story  of  the  past. 
Formerly  he  repulsed  the  advances  of  the  curi- 
ous ;  as  long  as  the  battle  lasted  he  refused  to 
relate  his  exploits,  so  much  he  feared  that  pride 
might  mingle  with  the  recital.  Now,  although 
always  ready  to  give  to  God  all  the  glory,  he 
does  not  refuse  to  recall,  with  those  who  are 
worthy  to  hear  him,  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  long  ministry.  He  smilingly  rectifies  the 
errors  of  tradition  which  has  greatly  embellished 
his  adventures;  but  he  will  add  as  he  goes  on 
facts  just  as  wonderful,  though  true,  as  those 
invented  by  tradition. 

Often  you  will  hear  him  say,  "  I  was  afraid," 

or  "  I  trembled,"  for  he  knows  that  it  is  only 

a  false   courage   that    pretends    never   to   have 

trembled.      He    loves    to    relate,    for    example, 

what  he  calls  his  first  fear.     "  It  was  in  1735," 

said  he ;   "I  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  and 

I  accompanied  my  friend,  Jean   Pradel,  one  of 

our  pastors.     One  day,  after  a  long  journey,  we 

arrived    toward   evening   at   Conjenies,    and   we 

asked  an  asylum  of  the  family  Guerin.     Scarcely 

were  we  seated  at  table  when  a  detachment  of 

the  garrison  of  Calvisson  arrived.     As  for  me  I 

lamented,  I  wept.     .     .     .     But  the  men  of  the 

village  entered  precipitately,  hurried  us  off,  led 

or  carried  us — I  have  never  known  which  of  the 

j  two,  for  I   had  lost  my  senses — into  a  certain 

ravine  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.     But 

!  God's  ways   are  not  as  our  ways.     This  night 

I  thus  passed,  which  seemed  as  if  it  ought  to  make 

1  me  dread  ever  encountering  such  another,  was  for 
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me,  on  the  contrary,  like  a  first  consecration.  I 
had  entered  half  dead  into  my  ravine — I  went 
out  of  it  saying  to  myself  that  it  was  not  after 
all  so  sad  a  thing  to  sleep  under  the  beautiful 
stars.  As  I  shook  my  hair  wet  with  the  dew, 
'Thus  we  are  baptized  for  the  ministry/  said 
Pradel  to  me,  and  we  departed  joyfully." 

But  it  is  not  only  strangers  of  distinction 
who  wish  to  see  and  hear  Paul  Rabaut.  Child 
of  the  people,  the  simple  children  of  the  people 
come  to  claim  this  honor,  and  he  is  more  sensi- 
ble to  their  homage  than  to  that  of  the  great 
people,  for  whom  a  distinguished  man  is  but 
too  often  only  a  curiosity  to  see.  He  never 
spoke  without  emotion  of  those  unknown  men, 
workmen,  colporteurs,  who  were  not  willing  to 
pass  through  Nismes  without  taking  him  by 
the  hand ;  of  this  poor  tailor,  for  example, 
named  Lorenz,  who  arrived  from  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and  who  had  said  to  him  in  frightful 
broken  language  things  so  profoundly  felt.  If 
he  could  be  proud  it  would  be  of  such  homage. 

Then,  far  as  he  is  in  politics  from  approving 
the  declamations  against  the  nobility,  he  is 
equally  far  from  forgetting  that  the  nobility  in 
France  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
Almost  all  the  great  names  of  the  monarchy 
have  been  Protestants ;  almost  all  v.^ould  be  still 
if  ambition  or  fear  had  not  got  the  better  of 
conscience.  Few  even  had  awaited  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  It  only  needed 
some  menaces  and  some  smiles  to  bring  them 
again  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  They 
found  that  if  Paris  was  worth  a  mass,  Versailles 
was  worth  one  also.  But  Rabaut  had  lived 
among  people  who  knew  not  those  calculations. 
He  said  to  himself  that  if  every  one  had  had 
the  perseverance  and  the  faith  of  the  poor 
flocks  of  Languedoc  France  would  be  Protestant, 
and  perhaps  all  Europe  with  her. 

See  him,  then,  with  the  prospect  "of  ending 
his  days  in  peace;  but  peace  is  for  him  only 
the  cessation  of  dangers,  not  of  labors.  Look 
if  his  table,  before  which  he  is  seated,  has  the 
air  of  that  of  a  man  who  has  let  go  the  world 
and  believes  he  has  paid  its  debt.  His  health 
is  going  to  force  him,  it  is  true,  to  renounce  his 
pastoral  functions,  but  of  how  many  other 
affairs  he  remains  the  center!  His  son  is  anew, 
in  Paris,  soliciting  the  edict  of  toleration,  which 
was  not  to  be  obtained  for  two  years,  and  his 
son  consults  him  at  every  step,  and  he  himself 
consults  consistories,  pastors,  and  people.  These 
records  which  he  is  in  the  act  of  making  out 
are  for  M.  de  Rulhiere  and  his  Edaircisseinents ; 
the  other  notes  we  see  are  for  M.  de  Males- 
herbes,  who  prepares  his  two  "  Memoirs  on  the 
Marriage    of    Protestants."      Here    are    letters 


from  Franklin,  from  M.  d'  Epresmenil,  from  M. 
de  la  Fayette,  who  passed  through  Nismes  on 
his  return  from  America,  and  who  from  that 
time  joined  himself  to  the  declared  protectors 
of  the  Protestants.  But  it  is  always  with  a 
sigh  that  the  old  pastor  accepts  the  services 
that  philosophy  and  politics  wish  to  render  to 
the  reformed  faith.  He  wished  to  owe  only  to 
Christians  the  liberty  of  being  Christian. 

He  has  just  laid  aside  these  letters,  to  which, 
however,  he  will  reply,  for  a  certain  other  letter 
which  he  has  already  read  and  re-read,  but  which 
carries  him  back  to  the  most  living  of  his 
former  remembrances.  The  writing  is  coarse, 
irregular,  trembling.  One  would  guess  without 
difficulty  that  the  hand  which  had  held  that 
pen  had  not  much  longer  to  hold  it. 

"  It  is  probably  the  last  time,  very  dear  and 
honored  pastor,"  said  this  letter,  "  that  I  give 
myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you.  The 
eyesight  is  going,  and  all  the  rest  with  it.  I 
learned  the  other  day  the  death  of  the  last 
survivor  of  my  companions  of  the  prison.  I 
was  older  than  she,  and  here  I  am  still  in  the 
world.     But  it  is  not  for  long. 

"  I  am  not  ill,  but  I  am  rapidly  failing.  They 
say  that  the  Spring  will  renew  my  strength, 
and  as  for  me,  I  feel  that  my  good  Savior  calls 
me.  I  am  going  to  be  reunited  to  my  good 
brother,  who  died  fifty-two  years  ago  for  the 
Gospel;  I  am  going  to  see  again  all  those  friends 
who  have  passed  one  after  another  from  this 
sinful  world  to  the  glories  of  paradise.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  see  them  counting  their  number 
and  asking  why  I  am  not  with  them. 

"Alas!  very  dear  and  honored  pastor,  am  I 
worthy  to  join  them?  I  have  suffered  formerly 
with  joy  for  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he 
knows  that  if  I  have  prayed  in  that  time  that 
my  prison  might  be  opened,  it  was  not  without 
adding,  as  he  did  in  his  suflferings,  '  Not  my  will 
but  thine  be  done.'  But  the  wicked  have  done 
me  another  evil  than  that  of  keeping  me  so 
long  within  their  bolted  doors.  This  world,  to 
which  they  have  restored  me  after  depriving 
me  of  it  thirty-eight  years,  has  become  too 
dear;  my  poor  heart  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
vain  and  terrestrial  resurrection.  1  love  the  . 
beautiful  sun  whose  rays  were  pale  when  they 
reached  the  tower;  I  love  these  chestnut-trees 
which  saw  me  when  a  young  girl,  and  have 
not  seen  me  again  till  I  am  so  old;  I  love  the 
birds  which  fly  and  seem  to  say  to  me,  'Thou 
art  free  also!'  I  love  the  clouds  that  float,  the 
wind  that  blows,  the  rain  of  the  good  God  that 
waters  my  little  field;  I  love  the  Summer  that 
warms  me;  I  love  the  Winter  that  keeps  rae 
near   my   poor    hearth.     It   was    frozen   nearly 
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forty  years ;  it  seems  every  day  to  bid  me 
welcome.  .  .  .  What  would  you  have? 
They  have  deprived  me  of  a  great  half  of  my 
years.  In  vain  I  think  of  the  flowers  of  para- 
dise, and  of  the  purer  sun  and  of  eternal 
youth ;  the  poor  old  woman  allows  herself  still 
to  be  allured  by  the  rays,  the  flowers,  the 
smiles  of  this  earth.  I  have  recommenced  my 
life  where  I  left  it.  Captivity  has  only  ripened 
the  half  of  my  soul;  six  years  of  liberty  have 
not  quenched  the  thirst  of  the  other.  Then 
pray  the  good  God  that  he  may  pardon  me, 

"  But  I  myself  pray  that  He  will  put  one 
thing  in  your  heart.  .  .  .  Dare  I  say  it, 
that  thing?  I  will  say  it.  You  came  to  see 
me,  at  the  peril  of  your  life,  in  that  tower  of 
Aigues-Mortes ;  in  the  name  of  God,  come  to 
see  me  in  my  poor  village,  and  on  this  bed 
which  I  am  never  to  leave!  I  know  that  1 
would  die  more  contentedly,  and  that  death 
would  seem  to  me  easier.  You  would  speak  to 
me  of  my  blessed  time,  which  was  also  yours. 
You  would  put  again  between  the  world  and 
me  the  thick  walls  of  this  tower,  and  I  should 
be  obliged,  as  then,  to  raise  the  eyes  and  to 
see  only  the  heavens, 

"  I  always  intended  to  go  and  see  you.  I  have 
delayed  it  too  long.  I  am  now  incapable,  and 
the  end  comes.  There  is  here  a  lady  very 
charitable  and  very  good,  who  speaks  to  me 
often  of  you.  But  still  it  is  not  you,  and  I 
have  only  the  greater  wish  to  see  you.  It  is  a 
great  journey  to  ask  at  your  age,  and  you  have 
so  much  to  do,  for  they  tell  me  it  is  you  who 
do  every  thing.  But  I  am  the  last  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  desert;  I  am  the  sister  of  your 
holy  predecessor,  one  of  those  who  showed  you 
how  to  die.  Pay  him  your  debt,  come  aid  his 
poor  sister  to  die.  She  will  bless  you  for  it 
before  God. 

"x\dieu,  very  dear  and  venerated  pastor.  If 
you  can  not  come,  this  adieu  is  my  last  in  this 
world,  and  then  au  revoir  !     Marie  DuRANr." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  the  pastor.  "  Poor  Marie  ! 
I  will  go." 

And  he  felt  that  he  had  need,  he  himself  also, 
to  relearn  not  to  hold  on  to  life.  Like  the 
prisoner  of  Aigues-Mortes,  the  wicked  had  de- 
prived him  of  a  good  portion  of  his  years,  for 
it  is  not  living,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  to  have  one's  life  in  continual  jeopardy. 
Now  he  saw  himself  entangled  with  all  the 
ties  of  earth.  His  position,  his  influence,  the 
success  of  his  sons,  the  house  that  he  had  built, 
the  peaceable  and  glorious  fireside  by  which  he 
could  at  last  seat  himself,  all  this  concurred  to 
seduce  him  as  a  man,  to  afl'right  him  as  a 
Christian.     He  would  go  then ;   he  would  go  to 


see  die  the  sister  of  his  former  colleague.  He 
would  try  to  learn  for  himself  what  he  would 
teach  to  the  dying. 

On  the  morrow  he  departed.  But  he  never 
needed  more  humility  than  when  traversing  this 
country,  the  witness  of  his  labors,  and  all  full 
of  his  memory.  Every  village,  every  field, 
every  tree  was  linked  with  some  adventure,  with 
some  glory.  Others  also  recalled  them  to  him. 
As  soon  as  he  was  recognized,  a  crowd  gathered 
on  every  side,  and  his  march  was  a  triumph. 
He  wished,  then,  not  to  enter  the  village  till 
night,  and  he  went,  while  waiting,  to  revisit  a 
place  famous  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
Meetings  were  held  there  for  a  long  time;  he 
had  himself  often  officiated  there. 

All  the  love  that  a  pious  man  can  have  for 
the  church  near  which  he  was  born,  and  which 
has  become  for  him  the  central  point  of  the 
country,  the  Protestants,  deprived  of  churches, 
felt  for  these  places  sanctified  by  their  prayers. 
Have  you  seen  this  old  engraving  that  many 
among  them  keep  as  a  holy  relic,  and  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  all  Europe?  It  is,  as  a  work 
of  art,  below  mediocrity.  These  few  persons 
can  give  no  idea  of  the  dense  crowds  of  the 
desert.  But  it  is  the  desert  nevertheless,  and 
the  pastor  who  is  there  in  the  pulpit  is,  per- 
haps, Rabaut.  The  Protestants  of  Nismes 
know  the  place;  they  will  conduct  you  to  it  if 
you  wish.  It  is  that  which  they  call  the  Echo. 
There,  between  two  rocks,  is  formed  a  vast  in- 
closure  almost  protected  from  the  burning  ravs 
of  the  sun.  It  is  the  Church  of  Summer.  Not 
far  from  that  you  will  see  the  Church  of  Win- 
ter, They  loved  their  ease,  those  persecuted 
ones,  did  they  not?  But  the  Church  of  W^inter 
had  no  roof  but  the  blue  vault  above.  They 
merely  sought  a  place  less  damp,  less  cold,  |ind, 
above  all,  sheltered  from  the  north  wind — terri- 
ble in  those  countries.  It  was  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  near  the  Cadereau — a  strong  torrent  which 
runs  beside  the  road  to  Alais.  This  vast  am- 
phitheater is  called  the  Hermitage.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  stone  seats,  raised  one  above  another 
like  an  ancient  amphitheater.  Near  by  is  a 
country  house  belonging  to  a  Protestant  family, 
where  the  elders  repaired  at  the  close  of  the 
service  to  count  the  pence  of  the  poor. 

But  all  that^ — the  Hermitage,  the  Echo,  that 
was  already  toleration,  these  two  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town — could  only  be  adopted 
in  a  permanent  manner  near  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  If,  then,  they  5'et  say 
any  thing,  what  ought  to  be  said  by  the  true 
desert — the  desert  of  martyrs  to  those  who  had 
seen  its  solemnities  and  its  terrors. 

Rabaut  had  left  his  horse  at  the  entrance  of 
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the  little  valley  which  formed  the  Church  of 
Summer.  He  penetrated  it  slowly,  his  head 
bowed  as  if  he  feared  to  evoke  too  many 
memories  in  looking  around  him.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  that  he  was  overtaken  by  wonder 
at  what  he  had  formerly  dared  to  do,  like  the 
soldier,  all  astonished  the  day  after  the  battle 
at  what  he  had  done  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  there  that  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  Calos  and  of  Rochette  he  had  replied 
to  the  defiance  of  the  persecutors  in  consecra- 
ting his  son  to  the  same  ministry  that  their 
executioners  believed  extinguished.  It  was  not 
far  from  there  that  he  was  near  being  taken  in 
1756  by  soldiers  in  ambush  on  his  route.  Thus, 
in  similar  places,  it  was  not  only  the  recollec- 
tions that  presented  themselves  to  his  mind; 
God  who  had  saved  him  became  to  him  as  visi- 
ble, and  he  felt  himself  there  as  nearer  his  re- 
gard, as  more  under  his  hand. 

He  cast  a  last  look  on  the  inclosure,  as  if  to 
call  it  to  witness  that  he  had  traversed  this 
country  without  being  touched  by  its  impuri- 
ties, and  he  went  without  stopping  to  the 
village. 

It  had  fallen  in  ruins,  the  house  of  the  poor 
Marie  Durand.  Several  parts  of  it  were  unin- 
habitable. They  had  only  repaired  a  kitchen 
and  a  bed-room,  but  it  was  luxury  for  the  pris- 
oner of  Aigues-Mortes. 

It  was  almost  night.  The  pastor  entered 
without  knocking.  In  the  kitchen,  nobody ;  in 
the  bed-room,  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  a  woman, 
who  rose  quickly,  but  whose  features  were  not 
visible  in  the  darkness.  On  the  bed  the  dying 
woman.  She  slept  peaceably,  one  hand  on  her 
bosom,  the  other  on  the  Bible,  opened,  without 
doubt,  where  one  had  just  read  a  chapter  to 
her. 

The  pastor  took  this  hand  and  kept  it  a  long 
time  in  his  own,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  pale  face 
that  one  could  scarcely  distinguish  from  the 
pillow.  He  was  not  of  those  whom  the  habit- 
ual sight  of  the  dying  renders  unfeeling.  If 
Marie  had  not  been  the  prisoner  of  Aigues- 
Mortes,  he  would  still  have  listened  with  emo- 
tion to  the  sound  of  those  feeble  sighs  of  which 
each  one  might  be  the  last. 

Opposite  him  was  standing  almost  immovable 
the  person  who  had  risen  at  his  entrance. 
Once  or  twice  he  thought  he  heard  a  stifled 
sob.  But  his  attention  was  wholly  given  to 
the  dying. 

"  How  happy  is  she !"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  very  happy,"  murmured  the  young  girl, 
sobbing. 

He  recognized  the  voice.  It  was  that  of 
Marie  de  Clavigny. 


"  It  is  you,"  said  he. 

"  It  is  me." 

"  Poor  child  \" 

He  added  nothing.  One  only  heard  the  same 
imperceptible  breath. 

Some  moments  after — "  Happy,  happy,"  re- 
peated Marie  de  Clavigny. 

"  She  is  not  happy  to  die,"  said  the  pastor, 
"  but  to  have  lived  faithful." 

She  seemed  in  this  moment  to  murmur  some 
words. 

"Has  she  slept  long?"  he  asked. 

"  She  has  been  drowsy  all  the  day.  You  have 
received  her  letter?" 

"  Yes." 

"  She  gave  to  the  writing  it  all  her  remain- 
ing strength.  She  nearly  expired  an  hour 
after." 

"Has  she  spoken  of  me?" 

"Whenever  she  is  awake,  and  in  sleeping, 
also.  She  then  thinks  you  near  her.  Listen, 
she  names  you,  I  believe." 

They  began  to  distinguish  some  words. 

"  I  knew  well — that  he  would  come.  Thanks. 
Who  is  that  says,  then,  that  he — that  he  would 
not  come?  He  is  there — come  and  see  him. 
How  old  he  has  grown !  He  has  grown  old  in 
the  service  of  his  Master.  And  me,  also — poor 
woman.  He  says  that  the  good  God  waits  for 
me.     Yes — yes — " 

Rabaut  had  said  nothing.  He  believed,  not- 
withstanding, that  she  vaguely  perceived  his 
presence.  She  continued.  Her  voice  became 
weaker  but  more  distinct. 

"You  have  not  seen  him — you — others — in 
his  good  time.  I  remember  it.  It  was  in 
'60 — or  '62.  How  we  waited  for  him  in  that 
tower!  And  then  he  gave  us  all  the  holy  com- 
munion. And  the  aged  Anne  Gaussaint,  who 
repeated  the  holy  song  of  Simon — 

'  Let  me  now,  Lord, 
Depart  in  peace,' 

and  the  Lord  heard  her.  She  died  while  he 
was  there.  I  wish  to  die  like  her.  Who  is  it 
that  Fays  that  it  is  not  he  who  is  there?  I 
tell  you  that  it  is  he.  He  looks  at  me.  He 
holds  my  hand." 

"Yes,  yes,  it  is  I,"  said  the  pastor.  "It  is 
I,  Marie.     Look  at  me — speak  to  me." 

She  slowly  opened  her  eyes,  and  by  the  light 
of  a  lamp  that  had  just  been  lighted  she  fixed 
on  him  a  dull,  immovable  look.  In  vain  he 
bent  toward  her,  called  her  by  name,  named 
himself.  Her  eyes  remained  fixed,  and  her 
look  indicated  nothing.  Intelligence  had  quit- 
ted her  senses. 

But  as   soon   as  the  eyes  were   again   closed 
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memory  and  life  reappeared.  There  was  some- 
thing fearful  in  this  mysterious  communication 
that  ears  and  eyes  interrupted  instead  of  aiding, 
llabaut  was  absent  and  present,  invisible  and 
visible.  This  hand  of  which  the  dying  woman 
spoke  was  his,  and  was  not  his,  since  any  other 
hand  produced  the  same  illusion.  Absent  he 
existed,  and  present  he  existed  not. 

He  made  no  further  attempt  to  reawaken 
this  benumbed  intelligence  that  came  to  life 
again  so  warmly  in  the  heart.  He  thanked 
God  for  having  so  well  provided  beforehand  for 
the  consolation  of  the  last  moments  of  the  poor 
woman,  so  that  if  he  had  arrived  too  late,  she 
should  die  in  some  sort  in  his  arms.  He  gath- 
ered piously  the  last  testimonies  of  her  faith, 
of  her  ardent  love  for  her  Savior  and  her  God. 
He  saw  the  soul  delivering  itself  by  degrees 
from  all  the  bondage  of  the  body,  and  trying 
to  depart  for  another  country. 

Notwithstanding  his  precautions  not  to  be 
recognized,  they  had  seen  him  enter,  and  all  the 
village  knew  it.  Some  persons  had  glided  into 
the  room.  Others  had  followed,  then  others. 
The  kitchen  was  filled;  a  door  communicating 
with  the  barn  was  opened  softly,  and  one  could 
see  fifty  people  in  the  barn.  All  the  village  at 
length  had  repaired  to  the  house. 

And  the  voice  of  the  dying  woman,  weak  as 
it  was,  still  rose  from  time  to  time  above  the 
imperceptible  stir  of  this  crowd,  which  held  its 
breath,  and  those  who  stood  nearest  caught 
several  words. 

"I  am  going.  Adieu.  Tell  me  yet  once 
more  that  God  is  good — that  Jesus  Christ  died 
for  me.  Where  is  my  Bible?  Ah,  there  it  is. 
I  feel  it.  Will  no  one  read  it  to  me  any  more. 
Open  it,  then.     But  it  is  open.     Piead." 

He  took  the  Bible,  and  on  the  same  page 
that  he  found  open  he  read: 

"  Now  a  certain  man  was  sick,  named  Laza- 
rus, of  Bethany,  the  town  of  Mary  and  her 
sister  Martha.  It  was  that  Mary  which  anoint- 
ed the  Lord  with  ointment,  and  wiped  his  feet 
with  her  hair,  whose  brother  Lazarus  was  sick. 
Therefore  his  sister  sent  unto  him  saying.  Lord, 
behold,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick." 

They  perceived  some  intelligence  on  the  im- 
movable face.     The  eyes  tried  to  open. 

"  When  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said.  This  sick- 
ness is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of 
God,  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be  glorified 
thereby.  Now,  Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her 
sister  Mary,  and  Lazarus.  When  he  had  heard, 
therefore,  that  he  was  sick,  he  abode  two  days 
still  in  the  same  place  where  he  was." 

The  eyes  were  wide  open ;  it  was  evident 
that  the  sick  woman  listened  and  understood ; 


only  she  did  not  seem  to  be  occupied  with  the 
reader.  She  looked  at  him  without  seeing  him. 
He  continued  then.  The  features,  the  expres- 
sion brightened.  He  came  to  the  middle  of  the 
narrative. 

"Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.  And  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die. 
Believest  thou  this?" 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  dying  woman. 

"And  Martha  said  to  him.  Yea,  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
which  should  come  into  the  world." 

And  she  repeated — "  The  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  which  should  come  into  the  world." 

She  was  present  in  the  ardor  of  her  faith  at 
the  scenes  of  Bethany;  she  approached  with 
the  Master  this  tomb  that  was  going  to  give 
up  its  prey. 

But  when  the  pastor  came  to  this  word, 
"  Lazarus,  come  forth,"  she  cast  her  eyes  vivid- 
ly upon  him.  This  word  had  fully  awakened 
her.  She  had  recognized  the  voice,  she  recog- 
nized the  man.  A  feeble  cry  escaped  her  lips. 
She  joined  her  hands,  raised  her  eyes  toward 
heaven — and  expired. 


SPIRIT    AVHISPERS. 

BY    MISS    MARIA    JOYCE. 

Weep  not  over  me  when  my  spirit  is  free, 
And  earth's  fetters  bind  me  no  longer, 

For  my  love  shall  not  fade, 

Though  low  I  am  laid, 
But  in  heaven  shall  live  and  grow  stronger. 

I  'd  not  liave  thee  weep,  though  I  'm  only  asleep, 
'Neath  the  coffin-lid  just  as  you  laid  me; 

And  love's  flowers  bloom 

O'er  ray  early  tomb, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  green  willow  shade  me. 

I  'd  not  have  thee  mourn,  for  I  've  only  gone  home, 
To  meet  those  with  whom  I  have  parted ; 

And  I  've  found  them  all  here 

In  this  heavenly  sphere, 
And  I  grieve  but  that  you  're  broken  hearted. 

I  am  free  from  all  harm,  free  from  death's  dread  alarm 
That  came  our  fond  hearts  to  sever; 

I  am  free.  I  am  free, 

And  will  watch  over  thee, 
Till  here  we  're  united  forever. 

And  when  thou  art  lone,  a  long-lost  tone 
Shall  come  from  heaven  to  cheer  thee, 

Breathing  forth  soft  and  low, 

And  then  thou  shalt  know 
That  my  spirit  is  hovering  near  thee. 
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POETRY  AND   THE   BEAUTIFUL. 


GRIFFITH. 


EDGAR  A.  POE  defines  poetry  as  the  "rhyth- 
mical creation  of  beauty."  The  highest  ob- 
ject of  pure,  essential  poetry  could  not  be  more 
aptly  expressed ;  beauty  is  its  essence  and  its  aim ; 
though,  as  an  expression  of  the  meaning  gener- 
ally received,  the  uncouth  definition  of  Whately 
may  be  more  accurate,  that  it  is  "elegant  and 
decorated  language,  in  meter,  expressing  such 
and  such  thoughts."  Poets  have  been  most 
successful  as  they  have  realized  the  highest 
conception  of  poetic  beauty.  The  productions 
that  have  universally  been  pronounced  true 
poetry  are  marked  by  something  more  than 
passion  and  meter.  Such  definitions  as  "  emo- 
tional thought  expressed  in  metrical  language," 
or,  "  that  mode  of  expression  by  which  inten- 
sity of  feeling  is  conveyed,"  or,  "  thought  on 
fire,"  or, 

"A  burst  of  feeling,  warm  and  wild, 
From  nature's  own  impassioned  child," 

might,  correctly  enough,  be  applied  to  a  speech 
of  Patrick  Henry,  or  a  sermon  by  Saurin,  or 
Robert  Hall,  save  only  in  the  form  of  language. 
In  an  accommodated  and  general  sense,  meter 
alone  is  poetry ;  but  its  highest  ideal  can  only 
be  found  in  the  beautiful  productions  of  crea- 
tive imagination,  clothed  in  harmonious  num- 
bers. We  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  illustrate 
the  position  we  have  assumed,  by  examples 
from  the  poets  themselves  rather  than  to  prove 
it  by  any  labored  analysis  and  argument. 

Many  a  traveler  has  been  stirred  and  inspired 
at  sight  of  the  magnificent  scenery  about  Mont 
Blanc.  If  passion  alone  were  needed,  how  many 
could  have  written  poetry  amid  such  scenes ! 
Coleridge  was  not  more  moved  than  others,  but 
he  caught  the  true  poetic  inspiration  ;  and  there, 
in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni,  in  presence  of  the 
awful  mount,  while  he 

"  Worshiped  the  Invisible  alone," 

not  only  was  his  heart  moved,  but  his  fancy 
painted  and  sang,  and  imagination  disclosed  the 
higher  glories  of  the  ideal  world.  Others  saw 
not  the  glory,  heard  not  the  song.  Some  would 
be  struck  with  terror,  or  awed  with  reverence, 
while  witnessing  an  Alpine  storm,  but  Byron 
caught  the  poetry  of  the  scene ;  he,  too,  was 
impressed  with  the  wondrous  power  of  "night, 
and  storm,  and  darkness,"  but  he  alone  could 
see  how  "  lovely  "  was  their  strength ;  he  could 
stand  exulting  amid  "  the  glee  of  the  loud  hills," 
and  long  to  be  "a  portion  of  the  tempest,"  a 
sharer   in    its    "fierce    and    far    delight."     An 


American  traveler  and  poet,  with  similar  spirit, 
and  strains  scarcely  less  fervid  and  joyous,  sang 
the  wild  beauty  of  mountain  scenery  in  this 
stirring  sonnet: 

"0  deep,  exulting  freedom  of  the  hills! 
...  0,  speeding  streams, 

That  foam  and  thunder  from  the  cliffs  below! 

0,  slippery  brinks  and  solitudes  of  snow. 
And  granite  bleakness,  where  the  vulture  screams ! 
0,  stormy  pines,  that  wrestle  with  the  break 

Of  every  tempest,  sbarp  and  icy  horns, 

And  hoary  glaciers,  sparkling  in  the  morns, 
And  broad,  dim  wonders  of  the  world  beneath! 
I  summon  you,  and  'mid  the  glare  which  fills 
The  noisy  mart,  my  spirit  walks  the  hills." 

There  are  two  classes  of  poetic  beauty  found 
in  the  contemplation  of  nature:  one  is  the  actual, 
which  only  the  eye  of  imagination  can  discover; 
the  other  is  formed  out  of  ^he  actual,  and  only 
the  power  of  imagination  can  reach  it  and  dis- 
close it.  Of  the  latter  class,  we  present  a  speci- 
men from  Keats — which,  because  it  is  too  ex- 
quisite to  mar,  we  give  entire : 

"  Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber  came, 
And  her  first  footstep  touched  a  verdant  hill, 
Crowning  its  lawny  crest  with  amber  flame, 
Silvering  the  untainted  gushes  of  its  rill; 
"Which,  pure  from  mossy  beds,  did  down  distill, 

And,  after  parting  beds  of  simple  flowers, 
By  many  streams  a  little  lake  did  fill, 

Which  round  its  marge  reflected  woven  bowers, 
And,  in  its  middle  space,  a  sky  that  never  lowers. 

There  the  kingfisher  saw  his  plumage  bright 

Vying  with  fish  of  brilliant  dye  below. 
Whose  silken  fins'  and  golden  scales'  light 

Cast  upward,  through  the  waves,  a  ruby  glow ; 
There  saw  the  swan  his  neck  of  arched  snow, 

And  oared  himself  along  with  majesty — 
Sparkled  his  jetty  eyes — his  feet  did  show 

Beneath  the  waves  like  Afric's  ebony, 
And  on  his  back  a  fay  reclined  voluptuously. 

Ah  !  could  I  tell  the  wonders  of  an  isle 

That  in  that  fairest  lake  had  placed  been, 
I  could  e'en  Dido  of  her  griefs  beguile, 

Or  rob  from  aged  Lear  his  bitter  teen — 
For  sure  so  fair  a  place  was  never  seen, 

Of  all  that  ever  charmed  romantic  eye; 
It  seemed  an  emerald  in  the  silver  sheen 

Of  the  bright  waters — or,  as  when  on  high. 
Through  clouds  of  fleecy  white,  laughs  the  cerulean  sky. 

And  all  around  it  dipped  luxuriantly 

Slopings  of  verdure  through  the  glossy  tide, 
Which,  as  it  were  in  gentle  amity, 

Rippled  delighted  up  the  flowery  side, 
As  if  to  glean  the  ruddy  tears  it  tried, 

Which  fell  profusely  from  the  rose-tree  stem; 
Haply  it  was  the  workings  of  its  pride, 

In  strife  to  throw  upon  the  shore  a  gem 
Outvying  all  the  buds  in  Flora's  diadem." 

An  ancient  philosopher  describes  a  poem  as  "a 
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speaking  picture."  The  above  is  a  picture — a 
piece  of  word-painting.  Only  a  creative  imag- 
ination could  have  called  it  into  being. 

But  there  is  a  beauty  of  sentiment  of  a  still 
higher  style  than  that  found  in  the  works  of 
nature.  The  world  of  ideals  and  conceptions  is 
vaster  than  the  world  of  matter,  and  far  more 
populous  with  busy  life.  For  him  who  there 
ascends,  there  lie  extended  whole  continents  of 
thought;  treasures  of  intellect  more  precious 
than  the  gold  of  Ophir  are  all  his  own ;  pros- 
pects of  loveliness  far  surpassing  those  of  earth 
stretch  away  before  his  enraptured  vision.  Yet 
even  this  world  of  sentiment  has  not  a  beauty 
all  its  own,  for  it  is  evolved,  and  filled  with 
resources,  from  the  world  below.  Earth-born 
thoughts  and  scenes  are  here  transformed  to 
objects  of  celestial  beauty : 

"As  exhalations  rise  to  upper  air, 
And  turn  to  suubright  glories  there." 

In  history,  precept  teaches  by  example;  but  in 
poetry,  truth  speaks  through  ideals.  Imagina- 
tion can  produce  far  higher  conceptions  of  love- 
liness than  the  world  of  sense  can  give.  Hence, 
the  poet  presents  the  images  that  throng  the 
ideal  world,  and  points  to  them  for  utterances 
of  truth.  He  portrays  the  beauty  of  unassum- 
ing worth,  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  the  treach- 
ery and  selfishness  of  the  human  heart,  in  char- 
acters that  breathe  and  act ;  these  speak  more 
effectually  than  tomes  of  unattractive  precept. 

Shakspeare  was  perfect  master  of  imaginative 
beauty.     His  page,  like  the  floor  of  heaven, 
"  Is  deep  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold." 

For  him  imagination  disclosed  her  richest  treas- 
ures and  brightest  visions.  In  the  fairy  scenes 
of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;"  in  the  del- 
icate creation  of  an  "x'^.riel,"  doing  the  enchant- 
er's bidding;  in  the  fair  conception  of  a  "Ju- 
liet," with  face  that  shamed  the  moon,  whose 
"  eye  in  heaven  " 

"  Would  through  the  airy  regions  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night;" 

we  recognize  a  higher  style  of  beauty  than 
earth  affords.  When  a  "Portia"  and  "Cor- 
delia" appear,  they  stand  acknowledged  as 
models  of  gentleness  and  grace ;  while  a  re- 
morseless "Shylock"  and  revengeful  "Richard" 
exhibit  the  shame  of  vice.  Villainy  could 
scarcely  appear  more  shocking  than  when  old 
"King  Lear"  stands  in  his  poverty  and  woe, 
amid  the  roaring  of  the  storm,  and  welcomes 
the  raging  elements  as  mild  and  harmless  com- 
I  pared  with  his  ungrateful  offspring.  Would  we 
see  the  highest  embodiment  of  manhood?  The 
poet  takes  the  isolated  graces  that  adorn  real 
life,  and  combines  them  into  one  grand,  harmo- 


nious conception ;    there  it  exists,  the  standard 

of  true  greatness : 

"A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  i)eity  doth  seem  to  set  its  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

And  SO  the  possessor  of  this  wondrous  power 
gathers  around  him  the  bright  forms  of  his  ideal 
realm.  His  dwelling  is  the  palace  "Beautiful," 
where  Science  has  reared  her  massive  pillars, 
and  Poesy  wreathed  her  never-fading  flowers. 

Milton  seemed  to  stand  like  John  of  Patmos, 
when  he  heard  "every  creature  which  is  in 
heaven,  and  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and 
such  as  are  in  the  sea,"  ascribing  glory  and 
blessing  unto  God.  How  sublime  his  utter- 
ances !  How  rich  the  tide  of  melody  that 
rushed  impetuous  from  his  harp  I  What  glori- 
ous revealings  did  the  eye  of  fancy  behold, 
though  the  eye  of  sense  looked  only  upon 
darkness  I 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  variety  of 
sources  from  which  is  brought  out  this  poetic 
conception  of  the  beautiful.  Milton  found  it 
amid  the  sublimity  and  awful  grandeurs  of  the 
eternal  world;  and  Shakspeare  produced  it  in 
his  ideals  of  human  character.  Homer  and 
Virgil  sought  for  it  in  the  stirring  hfe  of  battle, 
and  in  the  varied  and  vivid  appearances  of  the 
supernatural.  Dante,  even  in  the  tragic  scenes 
of  hell,  discloses  it;  for  he  knew  what  would 
be  intolerable  woe  to  spirits  lost,  would  be,  by 
contrast,  in  the  minds  of  the  hopeful  and  happy 
subjects  of  probation,  transformed  into  a  kind 
of  sad  and  terrible  beauty.  For  instance,  who 
can  read  without  a  shudder  that  fearful  "In- 
scription over  the  Gate  of  Hell,"  and  yet  what 
mind  can  fail  to  perceive  a  charm  in  all  its 
terrible  solemnity? 

"  Through  me  you  pass  into  the  city  of  woe ; 
Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain  ; 
Through  me,  among  the  people  lost  for  aye. 

All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here." 

Spencer,  in  his  "  Fairy  Queen,"  uses  the  same 
source  of  poetic  power;  thus,  in  his  description 
of  the  "Cave  of  Despair:" 

"  Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave, 
That  still  for  carrion  carcasses  doth  crave; 

On  top  whereof  aye  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl, 
Shri.-king  his  baleful  note,  which  ever  drave 
Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  cheerful  fowl ; 
And  all  about  it  wandering  ghosts  did  wail  and  howl." 

It  is  strange  that  poets  have  often  sung  most 
sweetly  when  scenes  of  sadness  were  the  sub- 
jects of  their  song.  In  that  vein  of  melan- 
choly which  can  be  traced  in  human  life  amid 
all  its  elements  of  joy,  they  have  found  some 
of  tiieir  purest  and  richest  inspirations.     How 
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often,  while  the  harp  of  the  minstrel  has  been 
yielding  its  tender  and  mournful  strains,  that 
spoke  of  sad  vicissitudes,  and  sorrows,  and 
melancholy  ruins,  has  every  listener  been 
thrilled  with  mingled  pity  and  delight!  What 
a  beautiful  pathos,  for  instai^ce,  is  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  "Peri  at  the  Gate  of  Paradise," 
singing  of  its  former  happy  home ! 

"  '  How  liappy !'  exclaimed  this  child  of  air, 
'  Are  the  holy  spirits  that  wander  there, 

'Mid  flowers  that  never  shall  fade  or  fall; 
Though  mine  are  the  gardens  of  earth  and  sea. 
And  the  stars  themselves  have  flowers  for  me, 

One  blossom  of  heaven  outblooms  them  all. 

Take  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  spheres, 
And  multiply  each  through  endless  years, 
One  minute  of  heaven  is  worth  them  all.' " 

The  same  element  is  found  in  Burns's  tender 
and  touching  ballads.  In  the  "  Banks  o'  Doon," 
it  is  the  mournful  contrast  of  nature  blooming 
"sae  fresh  and  fair,"  and  the  "little  birds" 
singing  so  merrily  "  through  the  flowery  lawn," 
with  the  melancholy  of  the  poet's  own  soul, 
"sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care."  In  his  Imes  to  "Mary 
in  Heaven,"  it  is  the  mingling  of  present  woes 
with  memories  of  a  happy  past,  when,  by  the 
"  winding  Ayr,"  that  "  gurgling  kissed  his  peb- 
bled shore,"  and  in  the  "  wild  woods,  thickening, 
green,"  while 

"  The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 
The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray," 

they  "  met,  to  live  one  day  of  parting  love." 
Hood,  in  his  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  has  the  same 
tenderness  and  pathos.  Here  is  a  gem  of  his 
worthy  to  be  placed  with  any  we  have  yet  re- 
ferred to : 

"  We  watched  her   breathing   through  the   night,  her 

breathing  soft  and  low. 
As  in  her  breast  the  ware  of  life  kept   heaving  to 

and  fro — 
So  silently  we   seemed   to  speak,  so  slowly  moved 

about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  power  to  eke  her  living 

out, 

"  Our  very  hopes  belied  ©ur  fears,  our  fears  our  hopes 

belied — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept,  and  sleeping 

when  she  died ; 
For  when   the   morn   came   dim  and   sad,  and   chill 

with  early  showers, 
Her  quiet  eyelids   closed  —  she  had  another   morn 

than  ours." 

Sometimes  poetic  beauty  is  found  in  the  mys- 
terious—  as  in  Poe's  "Raven,"  or  Coleridge's 
"Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner."  In  the  latter 
the  mind  seems  to  be  walking  in  an  unearthly 
realm,  or  sailing  a  silent,  mysterious,  spiritual 
sea.     The  startling  sights  and  sounds,  the  still- 


ness and  solitude,  the  mingling  of  life  and 
death,  all  tend  to  keep  up  the  delusion  and  the 
charm.  Sometimes  this  principle  is  found  in 
the  stirring  and  exciting — that  which  expresses 
exultation  and  triumph — as  in  Scott's  "Pibroch 
of  Donald  Dhu,"  or  Halleck's  "  Marco  Bozzar- 
is,"  or  Henry  Kirke  White's  "Star  of  Bethle- 
hem." Sometimes  we  see  it  in  the  2-)e7isive  and 
contemplative — as  in  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis,"  or 
in  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  or  "  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Church-Yard,"  or  "Night  Thoughts." 
Sometimes  it  is  a  pleasing  and  lovely  simplicity 
that  charms  —  as  in  the  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  or  Goldsmith's  "Hermit,"  or  Longfel- 
low's "Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  Again, 
it  may  be  in  the  apt  and  forcible  expression  of 
truth — though  the  true  only  becomes  poetical 
when  it  has  the  added  charm  of  rhythmical 
beauty.     Such  a  sentiment  as, 

"  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait," 

is  a  beautiful  truth,  worthy  of  being  expressed 
in  the  language  of  poetry ;  but  it  is  poetry  not 
because  it  is  true,  but  because  it  is  beautiful. 
Either  the  sentiment  in  itself,  or  the  harmoni- 
ous numbers  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  must 
have  the  stamp  of  beauty ;  for  truth,  in  the 
abstract,  enters  not  into  the  province  of  pure, 
exalted  poetry.  Notice,  in  the  following  lines 
of  Scott,  hov/  a  beautiful  sentiment  may  be 
made  to  sparkle  and  glow  in  the  light  of  poet- 
ical expression : 

"In  peace  love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed; 
In  war  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed; 
In  halls  in  gay  attire  is  seen  ; 
In  hamlets  dances  on  the  green ; 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above, 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love." 

SPRING  HAS  COME. 

BY     MBS.     M.     A.     BIQELOW. 


Spring  has  come  again 
With  its  clear  blue  sky 

And  its  gentle  winds 
Moaning  slowly  by; 

With  its  buds  and  flowers 
Opening  at  our  feet, 

And  its  pearly  showers 
Falling  still  and  sweet. 

Spring  has  come  again, 
And  my  song  shall  rise 

With  the  woodland  strain 
To  those  sunny  skies; 

And  when  free  from  earth 
I  shall  spread  my  wing 

Where  the  light  breaks  forth 
In  an  endless  Spring. 
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BY     n  K  V .     GILBERT     HAVEN 


DEBRIS  OF  TPIE  ALPS. 

FOR  thirty  days  I  have  been  in  the  Switzerland 
Mountain,  If  my  visions  have  been  less  di- 
vine than  those  of  the  founder  of  the  priestly 
order,  they  have  not  been  without  signs  of  that 
"  Presence  that  moves  through  all  things."  Com- 
ing down  from  it  to  the  habitations,  and,  alas ! 
to  the  idolatries  of  the  great  Italian  multitudes, 
one  must  rejoice  that  he  can  bring  with  him  some 
memorials  of  "the  visitations  of  the  living  God" 
which  he  has  enjoyed  in  these  aerial  tabernacles, 
to  sustain  his  soul  amid  the  depravations  of 
man. 

A  few  of  our  many  experiences  may  serve  as 
specimens  of  them  all.  I  shall  here  give  them 
to  you  in  their  rough  state,  the  sharpening  and 
polishing  must  be  done  by  your  artistic  minds. 
They  shall  be  of  the  three  classes  into  which  the 
scenery  arranges  itself — a  pass,  a  lake,  a  mount- 
ain.    First,  a  pass. 

THE  PASS  OF  THE   GEMMI. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  passes  in  the  Alps. 
Those  that  have  been  built  up  into  carriage  roads 
to  Italy,  those  that  are  paths  of  lesser  communi- 
cation between  portions  of  the  country,  and  those 
that  are  trackless  routes  among  glaciers  and  prec- 
ipices, traversed  only  by  adventurous  explorers  of 
the  mountains.  These  all  have  one  point  in 
common ;  they  are  winding  paths  between  inac- 
cessible summits.  The  first  class  is  small.  But 
three  or  four  carriage  routes  pass  over  the  Alps, 
of  which  the  most  famous  is  the  Simplon,  built 
by  Napoleon  to  unite  his  conquered  Italian  prov- 
inces with  his  capitol.  The  second  class  is  the 
most  numerous,  and  the  one  from  which  the 
usual  experiences  of  Alpine  travelers  are  chiefly 
drawn.  It  has  two  grand  divisions — those  paths 
which  are  lines  of  internal  travel  between  centers 
of  population,  and  those  that  are  chiefly  used  by 
visitors  to  get  points  of  observation.  For  in- 
stance, the  pass  over  the  Wengern  Alps  is  of 
but  slight  advantage  to  the  natives,  but  a  great 
benefit  to  spectators  of  the  Jung  Frau;  while 
that  of  the  Grimsel  is  a  great  line  of  internal 
communication  between  St.  Gothard  and  Myrin- 
gen — distant  sections  of  the  country. 

The  pass  of  the  Gemmi  is  of  this  last  sort.  It 
is  the  short  cut  from  Berne  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhone,  and  so  to  Italy.  A  mountain  climb  of 
six  hours  saves  a  tour  of  two  hundred  miles. 
Its  peculiar  attractions  consist  more  in  itself  than 
in  the  scenery  through  which  it  goes,  though 
this  scenery,  or  a  portion  of  the  route,  is  strangely 


magnificent.  There  is  no  pass  which  surpasses 
it,  or  equals  it  in  its  triumphs  over  seeming  im- 
possibilities. Starting  from  Kandersteg  we  move 
up  the  usual  winding  path — wide  enough  for  a 
couple  of  mules  to  pass  each  other — amid  ordi- 
nary Alpine  scenery.  The  columnar  character 
of  the  range  already  appears.  Immense  cylin- 
ders rise  up  from  the  valleys  beneath  and  cap  the 
clouds  above.  About  two  hours  up  a  little  glen 
opens  on  our  left — an  irregular  plain  of  a  score 
or  two  of  acres,  from  on  every  side  of  which 
great  mountains  soar  up.  It  is  a  very  curious 
conformation.  Not  less  than  six  or  eight  of 
these  giants  rise  out  of  the  tiny  valley.  It  looks 
as  if  it  was  a  mountain — a  sort  of  "  King's  Seat," 
such  as  we  saw  on  the  Rhine,  Far  up  over  them 
all  rises  out  of  green  sods  enormous  round  piles 
of  towers  and  battlements,  which  seems  impossi- 
ble to  have  been  shapen  but  by  man's  device. 
It  is  a  great  Windsor  Castle  overlooking  the  sub- 
jacent gathering  of  mountains  in  council,  as  lit- 
tle Windsor  Castle  did  the  plain  of  Runnymede 
and  the  barons  who  met  there.  Above  these,  on 
the  opposite  shoulder,  sweeps  far  higher  than  the 
fortress  a  watch-tower  of  snow.  The  picture  was 
very  striking.  The  road  passes  on  through  the 
usual  wild  scenery  of  the  high  Alps,  enters  the 
summit  of  the  pass — a  gloomy  hollow  with  a 
gloomy  lake  in  its  center,  and  crumbling  mount- 
ains of  black  shale  standing  around  it.  Some  of 
them  are  fantastically  perched  on  bases  which 
the  torrents  have  made  smaller  than  the  super- 
incumbent masses.  The  w^hole  scene  is  one  of 
grotesque  desolation.  At  its  close  we  come  sud- 
denly to  the  great  feature  of  the  pass.  You 
stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  four  thousand 
feet  high,  and  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  so  steep  that  you  can  almost  drop  a  plumb 
line  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  How  one  is  to 
get  down,  except  by  such  a  line,  is  the  question, 
and  that  line  of  descent  would  be  more  rapid 
than  agreeable.  At  the  bottom  are  green  fields 
and  a  gay  little  hamlet  with  great  hotels,  mak- 
ing it  look  as  well  as  feel  large.  On  either  side 
the  gorge  in  which  these  fields  and  houses  nes- 
tle, rises  as  steep  and  almost  as  smooth  as  the 
walls  of  a  house.  It  is  two  miles  in  width  and 
ten  in  length.  At  the  extremity  a  little  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Rhone  is  seen  at  right  angles  with 
the  one  beneath  us,  and  out  of  and  beyond  it 
appear  the  Penine  Alps — a  wonderful  sea  of 
crested  billows — peaks  upon  peaks,  white  as  the 
foam  out  of  which  Aphrodite  sprang.  They  are 
of  various  hights  and  shapes,  though  chiefest  in 
terror  was  the  enormous  hammer  of  the  Mat- 
terhom,  and  in  symmetry  the  smooth  pyramid 
of  Monta  Rosa, 

Such   is   the  panorama  of  this   spot.     Hours 
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co^ld  not  exhaust  its  beauty  and  sublimity.  A 
glacier  within  a  few  rods  of  your  right  hand, 
the  intense  wildness  and  barrenness  of  all  the 
adjacent  landscape,  the  fertility  and  tender  love- 
liness of  the  valley — the  cathedral  walls  inclos- 
ing it — the  wild  white  waves  that  lie  close 
against  the  sky  in  the  distant  horizon — these 
are  the  pigments — the  picture  you  must  paint 
yourself.  If  you  are  a  Turner  you  can  feebly 
approach  the  divine  reality.  If  not,  you  must 
wait  for  the  open  vision,  and  then  set  a  seal 
upon  your  lips.  . 

But  the  eyes  can  not  have  their  way  all  the 
time.     The  mouth  and  its  dependencies  begin  to 
cry  aloud.     So  we  must  fain  reach  yonder  hotel. 
It  seems  as  if  a  light  spring  would  land  you  at 
its  door.     Yet  two  hours  of  hard  running  down- 
hill will  be  required  of   you  before  you  touch 
its  hospitable  steps.    The  path  down  this  mount- 
ain is  the  greatest  specimen  of  road-making  that 
there  is  in  Switzerland,  and  so  perforce  in  the 
world.     The  path  can   not  be  seen  at  the  top, 
nor  at  the  bottom,  nor  in  most  of  the  way,  ex- 
cept for  the  half  a  dozen  rods  before  and  behind 
you.     Neither  can  yoa  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
get   a    path    in    edgewise,    or    any   other   wise, 
among  the  cliflfe.     It  is  often  blown  out  of  the 
face  of  the  rock,  so  that  we  walk  on  a  shelf  of 
the  mountain  with  a  roof  of  the  same  over  us — 
a  space  of  three  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high 
cut  into  the  surface,  wound  round  like  a  screw. 
Sometimes  the  upper  turn  of  the  screw  is  thrown 
out  by  slight  projections  of  the  precipice  beyond 
the  lower,  and  men  and  mules  are  thus  march- 
ing over  each   others'  heads.     At  many  places 
you  can  cast  your  eyes  down  enormous  ravines 
thousands  of  feet  beneath  you.     But  you  must 
be  careful   that  the  rest   of   the  body  does   not 
follow  the  eyes  in   the  facilis  descenms.     Two 
hours  of  the  exciting  work  brings  us  to  its  base, 
and  we  look  up  only  to  be  amazed  at  the  thought 
that  we  ever  came  down.     From  the  valley  the 
peculiar  structure   of   the   mountains   is   better 
seen.     They  are  simply  gigantic  semi-cylinders. 
They   have    nothing    of   the    ordinary   look    of 
mountains;   but,  as  one  of  the  party  remarked, 
they  strikingly  resemble  the  buttresses  of  a  cath- 
edral.    On  the  outer  walls  of  a  temple  five  miles 
long,  and  otherwise  proportionate,  build  up  close 
together  round-edged  projections;  put  them   so 
near  to  each  other  that  at  a  little  distance  one 
could    only    see    the    waving    outline    of    their 
edges,  and  you  get  a  faint  idea  of  the  majesty 
and  mystery  of  the  walls  of  Leukerbad.     It  took 
six  years  to  cut  out  the  path,  and  nothing  but 
the   fact   of   its   being   on    the   high   road   from 
France    to    Italy    would    have    warranted    the 
outlay. 


On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  on  the  east  side 
of  the   valley,  are   some   chalets,   to   which   the 
inhabitants  ascend  by  ladder.     The  mouth  gets 
gratified  and  the  eyes  are  entertained  with  the 
odd  sight  of  men  and  women  sitting  up  to  their 
chin   in   square   vats   full   of   water,   with   little 
boards  floating  before  them,  on  which  are  books, 
or  refreshments,  or  some  other  means  of  relief 
for   body   or  mind.     For   this   Leukerbad   is   a 
watering-place,  and  the  mode  of   administering 
the    water   is   by   soaking.     They    sit    here    for 
eight   or   ten    hours   every    day.     The   room    is 
very  hot,  but  the  waters  are  of  ordinary  tem- 
perature.     It  was  very  funny  to  see  the  doors 
open  from  the  dressing-rooms  into  these  ponda 
twenty   feet    square,    and    ladies    or   gentlemen 
come  waddling   in    up    to   their  necks  in  water, 
pushing  before  them  their  bits  of  boards.     They 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport,  and  chatted  away  as 
merry  as   if  in   a  parlor,  or   as  if  they  were  a 
company  of  mermen  and  mermaids,  which  they 
not  slightly  resembled. 

The  walk  down  the  Valley  of  Leukerbad  to 
that  of  the  Rhone,  reveals  the  conformation 
which  is  concluded  at  the  cathedral  walls  above. 
It  is  a  sublime  uplift  of  stratified  cliflPs  of  lime- 
stone. On  the  one  side  it  is  smooth  and  treeless; 
on  the  other,  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  river 
near  it,  the  precipice  is  more  sloping,  and  hence 
allows  a  footing  for  grass  and  forests.  On  the 
former  side,  where  it  joins  the  Rhone's  valley, 
the  Swiss  held  the  French  at  bay  for  many 
days,  by  rolling  stones  and  rocks  down  upon 
them — the  only  path  into  the  valley  then  being 
along  the  face  of  that  mountain. 

Such  is  the  Gemmi  Pass,  generally  considered 
the  most  remarkable  among  the  Alps.  It  is 
surpassed  by  the  Grimsel  in  awfulness,  and  by 
the  Great  Scheideck  and  Wevgen  Alps  by  the 
grand  views  of  near  mountains;  but  it  has  its 
own  excellences,  and  in  them  is  unequaled. 
Every  tourist  in  these  mountains  should  make 
their  acquaintance. 

Another  pass,  less  interesting  physically  but 
far  more  so  humanly,  is  that  of 

ST.    BEENARD. 


I  sat  at  the  breakfast-table  of  the  Hotel  Grand 
Maison  du  Post,  at  Martigny,  on  the  very  rainy 
morning  of  the  28th  August,  debating  whether 
or  not  I  should  walk  ten  hours  up  hill  that  day 
to  see  the  famous  hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  with  its 
dogs,  its  monks  and  morgue,  and  what  not.  I 
was  half  sick  and  more  than  half  tired  of  Alpine 
.sights  and  climbings,  and  I  had  many  suspicions 
that  the  whistle  would  be  paid  very  dear  for  at 
the  twenty  hours'  walk  which  it  demanded.  For 
\  could  not  join    it   to   my  route  farther  on,  but 
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must  imitate  the  famous  general — not  M'Clellan, 
ol'  course  not — who  marched  up  the  hill  and  then 
marched  down  again.  The  two  voices  in  me 
held  a  very  vigorous  discussion,  though  less  poet- 
ically and  on  less  vital  themes  than  did  those  of 
Tennyson.  One  said,  "You  are  a  fool  if  you  go 
wading  up  there  through  the  mud  and  rain  to  see 
an  old  building  and  half  a  dozen  dogs." 

The  other  retorted,  "If  you  do  n't  go  they  '11 
call  you  a  fool  when  you  get  home,  for  being 
within  a  day  of  the  famous  hospice,  which,  for  a 
thousand  years  and  over,  has  had  a  place  in 
history,  and  yet  was  too  lazy  to  go  and  see  it." 

"But,"  said  No.  1,  "you  '11  get  sick  if  you 
undertake  it." 

"Ah,"  retorted  No.  2,  "then  that 's  just  the 
place  to  go  to  test  the  reputation  of  the  house 
completely.  Besides,  if  you  are  never  going  to 
risk  any  thing  for  fear  of  getting  sick,  you  might 
as  well  give  up  and  go  home  at  once." 

"Well,"  replied  No.  1,  very  dolefully,  "you 
have  got  to  go  all  alone.  Wordsworth's  solitary 
staid  indoors  in  wet  weather.  'T  will  be  gloomy 
enough  to  march  up  there  without  any  guide, 
philosopher,  or  friend.  Even  St.  Bernard  had 
his  dog." 

"But,"  says  No.  2,  "it  is  gloomier  indoors 
alone  on  a  wet  day,  with  no  books  to  read  and 
nobody  to  talk  to,  doing  nothing,  than  it  is  to 
be  walking,  though  alone;  that  is  work,  and  so 
far  is  a  relief.  Besides,  you  've  agreed  to  meet 
a  company  of  American  friends  there  to-night, 
and  so  you  '11  have  your  reward  at  the  end  of 
the  road,  which  you  will  lose  if  you  stay  here. 
Besides,  you  remember  that  Dr.  Cheever  says,  in 
his  travels,  that  if  you  have  any  desire  to  see  a 
place,  be  sure  that  you  gratify  it,  otherwise  it 
will  trouble  you  forever  after. 

"But,"  exclaims  No.  1,  "if  you  are  going  to 
see  every  thing  of  which  you  've  heard,  your 
journey  must  cover  years  instead  of  months. 
As  well  ask  a  man  to  read  all  the  books  in  the 
Bodleian.  You  must  make  selection  of  sights 
as  of  evpry  thing  else." 

"  Think  of  Napoleon,"  cries  No.  2.  "  Think  of 
yourself  rather.  Napoleon  was  a  boy,  a  general, 
a  Frenchman.     Not  so  you." 

So  the  fight  raged  till  the  last  moment  when 
it  was  possible  to  start  and  reach  there  before 
nightfall  arrived.  Then  the  will,  being  of  the 
true  Methodist  pattern  and  utterly  independent 
of  all  these  conflicting  motives,  silenced  the  tu- 
mult and  solidified  chaos  into  order  and  action 
by  uttering  the  simple  command,  "  Go."  And  I 
went. 

Will  some  of  our  Calvinistic  friends  tell  us 
what  is  this  third  something  that  changes  rock 
to  gem,  water  to  crystal,  coal  to  diamond,  and 
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milk  to  butter.  They  are  fond  of  defending 
their  notions  of  the  relation  of  the  will  to  mo- 
tive by  the  analogies  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
material  world.  The  analogies  are  as  much  in 
our  favor  as  theirs.  If  they  can  show  how  milk 
is  made  butter,  we  will  show  how  motives  be- 
come will. 

But  metaphysics  and  St.  Bernard  have  n't 
much  in  common,  though  that  dreary  ten  hours' 
walk  in  mud  and  rain  found  some  relief  in 
these  meditations  on  insoluble  problems.  The 
views  were  shut  out  by  the  storm ;  but  we 
found,  on  our  return,  that  but  little  was  lost. 
It  has  only  the  more  common  aspects  of  mount- 
ain country — high  hills,  deep  valleys,  with  a 
rattling  river  at  the  bottom.  Half  way  up  the 
cultivated  strips  of  black,  fresh-plowed,  brown, 
green,  and  grain-colored  earth,  running  up  t© 
the  top  of  steep  and  lofty  hills,  gave  a  pleasant 
human  aspect  to  the  general  desolation.  The 
human  habitations,  whether  singly  or  massed 
together  in  villages,  only  increased  the  dreari- 
ness. As  I  drew  near  the  summit  the  clouds 
grew  heavier,  the  sun  had  set,  the  path  was 
becoming  obscure,  the  winds,  full  of  snow,  were 
howling  after  me,  and  my  feet  were  wet,  and 
weary,  and  well-nigh  frozen.  At  a  tavern,  four 
hours  below,  the  landlord  tried  to  make  me  take 
a  guide,  saying  that  I  should  certainly  lose  the 
way  without  one.  But  he  had  promised  me  a 
good  dinner,  and  had  broken  his  word  so  com- 
pletely in  the  miserable  trash  he  had  served  up, 
that  I  would  not  trust  him  now.  I  found  he 
was  nearer  right  in  his  threatening  than  in  his 
promises.  The  road  ceased  to  be  any  thing  but 
an  obscure  mule-track  winding  among  rocks.  It 
was  easily  traceable  as  long  as  the  light  lasted, 
but  that  was  fast  going  out.  A  half  an  hour 
from  the  summit  it  fortunately  became  wider 
and  better  marked,  but  was  still  often  only  stairs 
in  the  rocks,  and  a  shelf  by  the  side  of  roaring 
cataracts.  At  last  it  became  so  dark  that  the 
poles  which  are  set  up  near  the  summit  to  mark 
the  way  to  the  hospice  oould  not  be  seen,  nor  the 
path  twenty  feet  before  my  eyes.  I  began  to 
pick  out  some  more  sheltered  rock  for  my  night's 
resting-place,  or  to  consider  the  propriety  of  hal- 
looing for  help,  when  a  great  mass  of  solid  gray 
cloud  stood  before  me,  tall  and  angular.  I  knew 
it  could  n't  be  cloud  or  rock,  though  I  had  just 
mistaken  a  huge  rock  for  it;  and  so  I  concluded 
it  must  be  a  human  habitation,  and  if  so,  the 
hospice.  It  was  even  so,  and  no  more  grateful 
soul  has  entered  its  doors  for  the  thousand  years 
and  over  that  it  has  been  established  than  this 
one. 

So  I  had  all  the  benefits  of  a  St.  Bernard  sen- 
sation, except  having  the  dogs  out  hunting  for 
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me.  That  I  should  have  had,  had  I  only 
shouted  for  help ;  but  I  was  not  driven  to  that 
extremity.  My  welcome  was  most  cordial.  I 
was  ushered  into  a  large  room  with  a  blazing 
fire,  and  a  merry  group  around  it,  among  whom 
my  pleasant  American  friends.  My  clothes  were 
changed  for  dry  ones,  a  smoking  dinner  was 
served  up,  and  a  lively  evening,  with  music  and 
conversation,  made  us  forget  the  dreary  scenes 
without  and  the  dreary  experiences  through 
which  we  had  passed.  In  the  meetings  on  the 
heavenly  hills  how  easily  shall  we  forget  the 
light  afflictions  that  have  been  so  fearful  and  so 
heavy  in  our  toilsome,  stormy,  lonely,  dark,  and 
dangerous  journey  thither! 

The  hospice  is  an  oblong  stone  building,  three 
stories  high,  very  plain  without  and  within.  It 
has  beds  for  seventy  or  eighty,  but  has  accom- 
modated as  many  as  seven  hundred  at  once. 
The  scenery  around  is  dreary  in  the  extreme. 
A  little  lake  that  is  without  any  beauty  is  on 
its  southern  side.  The  hills  stand  in  a  narrow 
amphitheater  a  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  with 
Bharp  edges  cutting  the  sky.  No  sign  of  life 
breaks  up  their  uniform  barrenness.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  hospice,  half  a  dozen  rods 
from  it,  is  a  little  rough  stone  building,  like  a 
small  shed,  with  a  grated  aperture  at  each  end, 
and  a  wall  running  through  it  near  its  center. 
Look  into  the  window  nearest  the  house  and 
around  the  wall:  you  see  skeletons  in  various 
postures.  White  skulls  and  bones  lie  scattered 
over  the  ground.  This  is  the  morgue,  or  dead- 
house,  of  which  so  much  has  been  written.  The 
dead  bodies  are  put  in  here  just  as  they  are 
found.  Being  frozen,  it  is  impossible  to  arrange 
them  at  length,  and  the  soil  forbids  their  burial, 
and  decomposition  does  not  demand  it.  Right 
opposite  the  window  sits  a  skeleton  with  its 
head  inclined  upon  its  breast,  and  its  hair  hang- 
ing very  full  and  disheveled  over  its  face.  It 
is  the  body  of  a  mother,  whose  child,  a  little, 
indistinguishable  collection  of  bones,  lies  on  the 
ground  before  her.  It  is  a  very  painful  sight, 
and  recalls  vividly  the  hour  when  tired  nature 
gave  over  the  struggle  and  she  sank  exhausted 
in  the  snow,  leaning  over  her  babe,  if  haply  she 
may  still  impart  to  it  her  little  remaining 
warmth. 

Another  near  her  is  in  a  standing  posture,  as 
if  he  had  leaned  against  a  rock  or  tree,  over- 
come with  exertion,  and  Death  and  his  brother. 
Sleep,  had  together  embraced  him.  Still  others 
in  more  painful  postures  stand  around.  There 
are  not  over  eight  or  ten  of  this  class.  The 
rest  are  simply  bones  lying  loosely  over  the  floor. 
The  smaller  apartment  on  the  opposite  side  has 
only   this   last  class   of  scattered    bones.     Why 


they  are  separated  I  know  not,  though  perhaps 
the  hospitable  monks  have  some  good  reason  for  it. 

The  great  and  good  dogs,  white  and  yellow 
spotted,  stroll  around  the  halls  and  kitchen, 
grave  as  their  friends,  the  priests,  with  their 
pups,  playful  as  those  priests  were  at  their  time 
of  life.  Twelve  fathers  live  here  all  the  year 
round;  20,000  persons  pass  their  doors,  chiefly 
in  the  Winter,  and  of  the  poorer  classes.  They 
are  dressed  in  a  neat,  close-fitting,  long  black 
robe.  They  are  very  affable  and  agreeable  com- 
panions. Such  is  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard. 
For  tvyo  thousand  years,  and  perhaps  longer, 
there  has  been  a  house  of  refuge  and  relief  here. 
A  temple  of  Jupiter  stood  near,  and  heathen 
priests  here  showed  Christian  hospitality.  It  is 
nearly  a  thousand  years  since  St.  Bernard  resus- 
citated it  and  established  it  in  its  present  char- 
acter. A  half  a  dozen  American  Protestant  min- 
isters around  its  hospitable  fires,  shut  in  by  the 
tumultuous  privacy  of  storm,  discussed  the  ques- 
tion whether  our  better  forms  and  faith  could 
sustain  such  an  institution  for  such  a  length  of 
time.  We  found  some  good  in  the  celibacy  of 
the  Roman  priesthood.  It  would  have  been 
hardly  fair  for  us  to  have  done  otherwise  while 
thus  enjoying  their  hospitalities. 

We  walked  back  the  next  day,  satisfied  that 
though  the  whistle  cost  us  so  much,  we  have 
bought  others  at  far  less  expense  of  time,  toil, 
and  money,  that  were  in  fact  far  more  costly 
than  the  pass  and  hospice  of  great  St.  Bernard. 

NEGLECT  OF  FRIENDS. 


WHAT  a  thing  is  human  friendship!  Of 
what  high  uses  and  noble  worth  !  How 
heartfully  enjoyed,  and  yet  often  ungratefully 
neglected !  If  a  man  lets  his  fortune  go  to 
waste,  we  call  him  a  fool;  if  his  character,  a 
reprobate;  if  he  repudiate  the  care  of  his  wife 
or  children,  villain  is  a  word  not  villamous 
enough  for  him  in  the  common  estimate;  and 
yet,  with  all  this,  the  neglect  of  a  true  friend  is 
no  term  of  infamy.  Our  other  senses  are  per- 
fect, but  as  for  that  particular  one,  we  want  it 
altogether.  If  we  had  a  watch,  or  gold  chain, 
or  purse  of  money,  or  other  such  toy  far  away 
from  us,  we  should  not  be  easy  till  we  recovered 
it,  or,  at  least,  till  we  were  assured  of  its  contin- 
uing safety;  but  if  a  friend  depart  from  us,  at 
first,  indeed,  we  are  sensible  of  our  loss,  we  la- 
ment his  absence,  we  miss  him,  we  regret  him; 
but  our  regret  is  soon  softened  into  acquiescence, 
our  acquiescence  is  lost  in  indiff'erence,  our  in- 
difference in  utter  forgetfulness.  Such  is  the 
usual  process,  and  by  it  does  the  world  become 
a  blank. — Self  -  Formation 


LES   SOUVENIRS. 
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BY     AMANDA     T.     JO  NEB, 


Torn  by  the  rage  of  the  ruthless  main, 

On  bleak  shores  of  Memory  tossed, 
My  soul  is  singing  the  old  refrain, 

"  Alas !  for  the  dead  and  lost !" 
Slowly  pacing  the  wreck-strewn  sands 

That  border  the  billows  of  strife ; 
Nothing  to  burden  ray  weary  hands 

But  the  shore-washed  relics  of  life. 

Has  Love,  once  darkened,  no  sunrise  gleams 

To  promise  a  fair  new  day? 
Has  Autumn  no  glimpse  through  her  troubled  dreams 

Of  the  low,  white  lilies  of  May  ? 
Must  we  always  dwell  beneath  cloudy  bars 

That  shut  out  the  light's  pure  waves. 
And  under  a  holy  heaven  of  stars 

Grieve  on  in  a  world  of  graves? 

Ah,  graves  indeed  !  the  child  who  wore 

This  beautiful  raven  curl, 
In  the  shade  of  the  white-lined  coffin  door, 

Lay  like  a  moon-touched  pearl. 
Then  my  child-love  strove  with  a  new,  strong  dread. 

Till  ray  sobs  made  the  mourners  weep. 

0  the  terrible,  beautiful,  tranquil  dead  ! 
They  love  not — therefore  they  sleep  ! 

And  this  little  card  with  the  maiden's  name — 

I  mind  when  she  gave  it  to  me; 
The  morning  was  feeding  his  ruby  flame, 

And  we  were  abroad  to  see. 
"  YoTi  will  keep  it,"  she  said;  "we  die  so  soon," 

Then  smothered  a  long-drawn  breath; 
"White  was  her  face  one  shining  noon, 

With  the  chill  hoar  frost  of  death. 

These  books — 0,  where  on  the  billows  of  thought 

Floats  the  student  who  left  me  these  ? 
He  was  troubled  too  early  and  overwrought 

In  the  surging  of  mental  seas. 
For  the  boy  swept  on  in  his  daring  barge. 

Wherever  the  man  could  lead, 
Till  his  heart,  overburdened  and  grown  too  large, 

Gave  way  and  his  soul  was  freed. 

Ay,  graves ! — wherever  the  feet  may  tread. 

The  dust  of  earth's  greenest  plain 
Has  sprinkled  the  face  of  our  buried  dead, 

And  drunk  of  the  sea-salt  rain. 
But  sadder  than  death  in  its  wormy  cave — 

Ay,  sadder  a  thousand  fold! — 
Is  the  heart  that  throbs — alive  in  its  grave — 

With  anguish  that  can  not  be  told. 

1  know  where,  like  clouds  that  are  groping  in  night, 
Such  hearts  in  deep  solitude  pine: 

0  may  they  dissolve  in  the  glory  of  light. 

Like  pearls  in  the  rarest  of  wine ! 
Dissolving  from  sight  in  the  chalice  of  dawn 

Untroubled  and  sweetly  at  peace; 
0  friends  of  my  heart,  though  from  vision  withdrawn, 

My  love  can  not  waver  nor  cease  ! 

And  over  the  relics  of  olden  time 
The  billow  of  Memory  flows; 


A  name — or  a  carelessly-written  rhyme — 

A  record — a  tear-stain — a  rose; 
A  book  with  a  pencil-circled  line, 

To  whisper  of  "Love's  sweet  want;" 
Alas,  that  we  find  life's  bridal  wine 

At  the  feast  of  souls  so  scant ! 

A  song,  like  the  twilight  warbling  of  birds, 

Wildered,  and  broken,  and  sad  ; 
Strange  discords  trouble  its  vague,  sweet  words, 

For  the  poet's  brain  was  mad. 
The  overflowing  of  thought  could  find 

No  course  through  the  trampled  clay ; 
Ah,  me!  for  the  harp  of  her  maiden  mind. 

With  its  melody  gone  astray  I 

They  burden  my  hands,  the.se  useless  things 

They  burden  my  heart  like  lead! 
My  thoughts  fly  low  on  weary  wings. 

Between  the  living  and  dead  ! 
Quicken,  0  flames,  )'our  leaping  light; 

I  fling  to  you  precious  food  ; 
For  the  holocaust  of  my  soul  to  night 

Is  sprinkled  with  tears  of  blood. 

Torn  by  the  rage  of  the  ruthless  main, 

On  bleak  shores  of  Memory  tossed. 
My  soul  is  singing  the  old  refrain, 

Alas!  for  the  dead — and  lost! 
Pacing  forever  the  wreck-strewn  sands. 

That  border  the  billows  of  strife; 
With  nothing  to  burden  my  weary  hands, 

But  the  weight  of  my  weary  life  I 


I  AM  NOT  HAPPY. 


BY      MRS.      J.      E.      AKER8. 


I  AM  not  happy;  I  have  felt  how  false  is  all  the  show 
Of   fawning    flatterers    when    the    star    of  fortune    is 

aglow ; 
And  when  the  heart  was  aching,  seen  the  faithless  ones 

recoil, 
And  leave  the  friend  of  sunny  days  to  care  and  grief 

a  spoil. 

I  am  not  happy ;  even  I  have  borne  the  bitter  dart, 
Struck  by  a  false  friend's  jealous  hand  into  my  bleed- 
ing heart. 
I  would  not  let  them  see  my  tears — perhaps  they  'd  joy 

i  to  see 

I  Their  bitter  cruelty  had  been  so  great  a  grief  to  me. 

j  And  yet  I  'm  not  unhappy;  my  home-life  's  very 
sweet; 

I  love  to  hear  the  patter  of  ray  little  darling  's  feet; 

To  hear  my  children's  joyous  shout,  to  see  their  child- 
ish glee. 

And,  0,  1  love  to  trust  the  heart  that  ne'er  was  false 
to  me. 

Ah  no,  I  'm  not  unhappy;  and  why  should  I  repine. 

When  so  many  blessings  cluster  round  this  heaven- 
blessed  home  of  mine? 

And  I  know  that  should  each  earthly  joy  from  my 
weary  heart  be  riven. 

That  Mercy  still  will  spare  the  thread  that  bears  my 
hope  of  heaven. 
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AT  the  close  of  our  last  paper  we  left  the 
Rolands  enjoying  the  luxury  of  rural  life  in 
their  own  beautiful  "La  Platidre."  To  all  ap- 
pearance their  enjoyment  was  unbounded,  and 
contentment  reigned  supreme.  It  would  seem 
almost  safe  to  predict  that,  through  all  their 
days,  they  would  continue  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way  amid  these  rural  delights — beautified 
and  enhanced  as  they  were  by  literary  pursuits 
and  the  choicest  literary  friends. 

But  the  Revolution  came.  It  seemed  to  bear 
upon  the  crested  wave  of  its  approach  an  earn- 
est of  the  grandest  hopes  for  humanity.  The 
ancient  tyranny,  which  had  so  long  despoiled 
the  people  of  their  rights  and  rioted  in  wanton 
luxuriance  while  the  multitudes  were  famishing 
for  food,  was  now  to  end.  The  masses  were 
now  to  be  lifted  up.  They  were  to  become 
wise,  virtuous,  and  happy.  Under  the  banner 
of  "liberty  and  equality"  the  millennium,  in 
the  eye  of  many  a  mistaken  soul,  was  just  dawn- 
ing upon  beautiful  France. 

None  hailed  the  first  upheavings  of  the  Revo- 
lution with  more  ardent  hope  than  Madame 
Roland.  She  regarded  it  as  the  harbinger  of 
social  and  political  blessings  to  oppressed  and 
down-trodden  humanity.  Her  faith  in  the  re- 
generative capabilities  of  human  nature  was 
unbounded.  She  was  thoroughly  possessed  of 
the  idea  that  moral  evils  were  the  offspring  of 
a  wrong  social  and  political  organism,  and  not 
of  any  corruption  in  the  Jiature  of  man.  Her 
philosophy,  like  that  of  some  in  more  modern 
times,  had  never  penetrated  deep  enough  to  dis- 
cover that  the  pernicious  social  state  had  its 
own  origin  in  a  deeper  and  profounder  evil — the 
very  wickedness  of  man's  nature.  Stung  by  the 
mortifications  she  had  received  in  early  life  from 
those  inferior  to  lier  in  education  and  intellect, 
but  above  her  in  social  position ;  goaded  by  the 
failure  to  procure  "letters  patent  of  nobility," 
her  enthusiasm  and  energy  knew  no  bounds. 
All  the  feelings  of  her  ardent  nature  were  en- 
listed— all  her  talents  were  consecrated  to  it. 
All  her  fascinating  powers  of  conversation  and 
all  the  eloquence  of  her  pen  were  employed,  with- 
out question  and  without  measure,  to  urge  for- 
ward the  movement.  Her  husband  was,  no 
doubt,  greatly  influenced  by  her  in  the  initial 
of  that  important  part  he  was  to  play  in  the 
opening  of  the  coming  tragedy. 

Some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  energy 
with  which  Madame  Roland  used  her  pen  in  the 


cause  of  revolution,  from  the  fact  that  her  de- 
scription of  the  confederation  at  Lyons  was  ex- 
pressed in  such  ringing,  impassioned  language, 
and  embodied  such  masterly  and  comprehensive 
views,  that  it  took  the  people  by  storm,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  not  less  than  sixty  thousand 
copies  of  it  were  sold.  Her  letters  also  found 
place  in  the  papers,  and  tended  powerfully  to 
inflame  the  public  mind.  In  calmer  times  the 
fury  almost  with  which  she  wrote  would  have 
stripped  her  letters  of  their  power;  they  ap- 
peared so  much  like  the  ravings  of  an  enthusi- 
ast, not  to  use  a  harsher  term.  But  the  age 
was  volcanic,  and  the  very  atmosphere  vibrated 
with  the  electricity  of  revolution.  Let  us  give 
a  specimen :  "  If  we  do  not  die  for  Liberty,  we 
shall  soon  have  nothing  left  to  do  but  weep  for 
her.  Do  you  say,  we  dare  no  longer  speak  f 
Be  it  so.  We  must  thunder  then.  Join  your- 
self to  such  honest  people  as  you  can  find,  and 
wake  the  people  from  their  lethargy !  Death 
and  destruction!  What  signifies  your  being 
Parisians?  You  can  not  see  to  the  end  of 
your  own  noses — or  else  you  want  vigor  to 
make  your  assembly  get  on.  It  was  not  our 
representatives  who  brought  about  the  revolu- 
tion ;  with  the  exception  of  a  dozen  or  so,  they 
are  altogether  beneath  such  a  work.  It  was  the 
people,  who  are  always  in  the  right,  when  pub- 
lic opinion  is  properly  directed.  Paris  is  the 
seat  of  that  opinion.  Finish  your  work,  then, 
or  expect  to  see  it  watered  with  your  blood. 
You  are  nothing  but  children.  Your  enthusiasm 
is  a  momentary  blaze.  If  the  National  Assembly 
do  not  bring  two  illustrious  heads  to  a  formal 
trial,  or  if  some  generous  Decius  do  not  strike 

them  off,  we  shall  all  go  to  the  together. 

The  French  are  so  easily  seduced  by  fair  ap- 
pearances on  the  part  of  their  masters !  No 
doubt  one-half  of  the  assembly  was  moved  at 
the  sight  of  Antoinette  recommending  her  son. 
A  child  is  of  great  consequence,  to  be  sure! 
The  salvation  of  twenty  millions  of  men  is  at 
stake.  If  this  letter  do  not  reach  you,  let  the 
base  wretches,  who  open  it,  blush  when  they 
learn  that  it  is  from  a  woman ;  and  let  them 
tremble  to  reflect,  that  she  is  able  to  make  a 
hundred  enthusiasts,  who  will  make  a  million 
more." 

In  looking  back  over  the  scene  of  tumult  and 
blood  that  followed  we  can  not  repress  a  feeling 
of  commiseration  for  its  infatuated  authors. 

The  city  of  Lyons  sent  M.  Roland  as  her  first 
deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1791. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Speaking  of 
Roland,  M.  Thiers  in  his  "  History  of  the  French 
Revolution"  says:  "This  man,  of  austere  life, 
inflexible  principles,  and  cold,  repulsive  manners, 
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yielded,  without  being  aware  of  it,  to  the  supe- 
rior ascendancy  of  his  wife.  Madame  Roland 
was  young  and  beautiful.  Nourished  in  seclu- 
sion by  philosophical  and  republican  sentiments, 
she  had  conceived  ideas  superior  to  her  sex,  and 
had  erected  a  strict  religion  from  the  then  reign- 
ing opinions.  Living  in  an  intimate  friendship 
with  her  husband,  she  wrote  for  him,  communi- 
cated her  vivacity  and  ardor,  not  only  to  him, 
but  to  all  the  Girondists,  who,  enthusiastic  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  philosophy,  adored 
beauty,  and  talent,  and  their  own  opinions  in 
her."  She  daily  attended  the  sittings  of  the 
Convention,  watched  the  proceedings  with  in- 
tense interest,  and  made  herself  thoroughly  mis- 
tress of  the  principles  involved. 

The  connection  of  the  Rolands  with  the  Gi- 
rondists was  brought  about  through  Brissot, 
their  chief  and  leader.  Between  him  and  her 
husband  there  had  been  a  frequent  interchange 
of  letters  and  other  civilities  prior  to  their  com- 
ing to  Paris.  On  their  arrival  there  Brissot 
called  upon  them,  and  thus  their  personal  inti- 
macy commenced. 

The  Girondists  were  so  called  because  their 
prominent  leaders  were  from  the  department  of 
Gironde — Brissot  was  their  soul  and  head.  He 
had  risen  from  low  origin,  being  the  son  of  a 
pastry  cook,  but  had  received  a  good  education, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  literature  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  He  wielded  a  powerful 
pen,  but  used  it  recklessly  and  without  moral 
principle  for  money.  He  was  also  addicted  to 
the  lowest  vices.  But  he  was  a  republican,  and 
wielded  his  great  powers  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 
It  is  but  just  to  say  that  he  remained  true  to 
the  cause,  and  sealed  his  adhesion  to  it  upon 
the  guillotine.  Madame  Roland  knew  of  his 
former  vices;  she  was  shocked  at  his  levity  of 
manner,  unrestrained  even  when  matters  of  the 
greatest  moment  were  pending;  she  was  dis- 
gusted at  his  want  of  dignity,  so  different  from 
her  husband.  But  he  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
courage,  of  brilliant  talents,  and  an  ardent  lover 
of  liberty.  Those  qualities  more  than  offset  his 
defects  in  her  eyes,  and  she  received  him  on 
terras  of  intimate  friendship.  He  brought  with 
him  others  of  the  same  political  faith,  and  soon 
the  house  of  Madame  Roland  became  the  ren- 
dezvous where  the  leaders  of  the  party  discussed 
and  matured  their  pla^s. 

Four  evenings  in  tach  week  were  thus  occu- 
pied. Madame  Roland  was  invariably  present 
at  these  meetings;  yet  she  took  no  part  in  the 
deliberations.  She  usually  sat  a  little  removed 
from  the  circle,  occupied  ostensibly  with  her 
needle-work  or  in  writing  letters;  but  it  may  be 
safely  concluded  that  nothing   uttered   in   their 


deliberations  escaped  her  ear.  She,  with  no 
slight  degree  of  egotism,  says:  "If  I  dispatched 
ten  epistles  in  an  evening,  I  did  not  lose  a  syl- 
lable of  what  they  were  saying;  and  more  than 
once  I  bit  my  lips  to  restrain  my  impatience  to 
speak.  It  distressed  me  that  men  of  sense 
should  pass  three  or  four  hours  in  light  and 
frivolous  chitchat,  without  corning  to  any  con- 
clusion. Good  ideas  were  s^.arted,  and  excellent 
principles  maintained;  but  on  the  whole,  there 
was  no  path  marked  out,  no  fixed  result,  no 
determinate  point,  toward  which  each  person 
should  direct  his  views.  Sometimes,  for  very 
vexation,  I  could  have  boxed  the  ears  of  these 
philosophers,  whose  honesty  I  daily  learned  to 
esteem  more  and  more.  Excellent  reasoners, 
learned  theorists,  were  they  all;  but  being  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  art  of  managing  mankind, 
their  wit  and  learning  were  generally  lavished 
to  no  end." 

It  is  known  that  in  the  more  select  circle,  and 
with  these  men  individually,  she  expressed  her 
sentiments  freely,  and  discussed  measures  fully. 
Here  her  conversational  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence was  exerted  in  its  full  power.  She  had 
an  almost  instinctive  perception  of  the  state  of 
the  case;  sustained  her  points  with  rare  fertility 
of  genius  and  power  of  logic.  She  made  sug- 
gestions of  bold,  practical  m'^asures,  which  were 
often  seized  upon  and  carried  out — thus  expe- 
diting the  progress  of  the  revolution.  Her  voice 
was  never  heard  in  the  clamor  of  debate ;  but 
she  was  evidently  "the  power  behind  the  throne." 
With  a  gentle  but  firm  hand  she  touched  the 
secret  springs  of  action,  and  was  in  truth  the 
moving  spirit  at  the  opening  of  the  grand 
drama,  which  overwhelmed  its  authors  in  ruin 
and  drenched  France  in  blood.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  when  the  King  had  fled  from  the  capital, 
and  the  radical  difference  between  him  and  the 
National  Assembly  ripened  into  an  open  rup- 
ture, she  boldly  threw  off  the  mask  and  said, 
"While  we  were  at  peace  I  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, and  exercised  only  the  sort  of  influence 
suited  to  my  sex;  but  when  the  departure  of 
the  King  declared  war,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
every  one  ought  to  devote  himself  without  re- 
serve. I  caused  myself  to  be  received  in  fra- 
ternal associations,  persuaded  that  the  zeal  and 
intelligence  of  any  member  of  society  must  be 
useful  in  critical  moments."  So  also  on  the 
return  of  the  King  she  expresses  her  views.  "  It 
would  be  a  folly,  an  absurdity,  almost  a  horror,  to 
replace  the  King  on  the  throne.  To  bring  Louis 
XVI  to  trial  would  doubtless  be  the  greatest  and 
most  just  of  measures ;  but  we  are  incapable  of 
adopting  it."  These  views  are  certainly  suffi- 
ciently revolutionary.     Little   did   she   compre- 
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bend  how  fast  events  were  hurrying  on,  nor  yet 
how  far  they  were  to  reach. 

We  can  not  give  our  readers  a  full  compre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  their  secret  conversa- 
tions held  in  the  salons  of  Madame  Roland,  and 
the  consequences  that  proceeded  from  them,  with- 
out bringing  to  light  a  few  of  the  principal  char- 
acters. We  have  already  noticed  Brissot.  Pe- 
tion  was  his  townsman,  and  was  by  him  intro- 
duced to  the  Rolands.  He  was  the  personal 
friend  of  Lafayette,  and  was  no  doubt  a  sincere 
lover  of  liberty,  and  only,  like  thousands  of  oth- 
ers, missed  his  way  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  He  had 
already  acquired  reputation  by  his  eloquence  and 
the  boldness  of  his  speeches,  and  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders.  Subsequently,  when  as 
Mayor  of  Paris  he  sat  in  state  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  he  was  called  King  Petion. 

Closely  connected  with  the  name  of  Petion  is 
that  of  Buzot.  He  was  young  and  handsome; 
his  manners  were  refined  and  gentle.  In  these 
respects  he  contrasted  widely  with  most  of  the 
grand  movers  in  the  revolution.  But  he  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  liberty,  and  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  secure  it  for  his  country.  Madame 
Roland  sketches  his  character  in  fervid  and  ad- 
miring terms:  "A  friend  of  humanity,  suscepti- 
ble of  the  tenderest  affections,  and  capable  of  the 
sublimest  impulses  and  noblest  resolutions,  he 
comes  forward  as  a  republican." 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  memory  of  Buzot 
that  he  was  among  the  first  to  oppose  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  revolutionists,  and  the  most  earnest 
and  consistent  in  that  opposition.  On  account 
of  this  he  was  accused  of  a  partiality  for  royal- 
ism,  and  received  the  most  bitter  hatred  of  the 
Jacobins  and  other  extremists.  After  the  con- 
demnation of  the  moderate  Girondists,  he  and 
Petion  escaped,  and  took  refuge  with  others  in 
in  the  house  of  Madame  Bouquey,  at  St.  Emilion, 
near  Bordeaux.  To  this  retreat  they  were 
tracked  by  the  soldiers.  Some  of  the  party  were 
arrested  and  suffered  upon  the  guillotine ;  others 
made  good  their  escape;  these  two  fled  to  the 
woods.  Of  their  final  end  the  following  sad 
picture  and  vague  suspicions  afford  the  only 
light  we  have:  "The  gleaners  some  days  after 
found  remnants  of  garments,  clotted  masses  of 
tangled  hair,  bones,  and  flesh,  about  the  fields. 
Whose  were  these?  The  wolves  had  been  down 
from  the  hills.  Had  they  devoured  Petion  and 
Buzot,  who  had  escaped  the  wolves  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror?  None  knew;  but  a  silent  belief  that 
it  was  so  passed  through  the  country.  Buzot 
and  Petion  were  heard  of  no  more." 

There  was  another  among  the  frequenters  of 
Madame  Roland's  salons,  who,  strange  to  say, 
won  her  confidence  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 


inspired  her  with  hope.  He  is  thus  described: 
"Small,  feeble,  and  angular  in  figure,  with  an 
ugly  but  not  hideous  face,  heavy  brows,  sharp 
eyes  sunk  deep  within  the  forehead,  yet  glaring 
forth  with  a  terrible  fire,  a  small,  sharp,  impet- 
uous nose,  pufiing  at  the  nostrils  with  a  wild 
anxiety,  a  large,  thin-lipped  mouth,  without 
passion,  with  no  token  of  sympathy  or  affection, 
and  with  a  sneer  grafted  thei'e  from  youth  up- 
ward, and  a  strong,  selfish  determination  that 
seemed  to  ask  all  earth  and  hell  for  its  own — 
for  of  heaven  he  had  no  ambition."  Such  was 
Robespierre,  "the  king  of  blood." 

Another  of  these  conspirators  was  Dumouriez. 
He  was  a  rash,  unprincipled  adventurer,  whose 
whole  life  had.  been  full  of  romantic  incidents. 
It  is  said  that  an  unfortunate  love  affair  had 
been  his  first  incentive  to  ambition.  He  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  cousin,  but  his  father  forbade 
their  union.  She  retired  to  a  convent,  and  he 
took  poison.  Well  had  it  been  for  humanity, 
as  well  as  for  his  personal  fame,  had  the  poison 
not  failed  to  take  effect.  Foiled  in  this  he  en- 
tered the  army  as  an  antidote  to  disappointed 
love.  He  became  a  reckless,  dashing  soldier, 
yet  in  all  exhibited  the  highest  military  genius 
and  skill.  He  had  now  attained  the  rank  of 
General,  and  was  fifty  years  of  age.  He  made 
himself  peculiarly  gracious  to  Madame  Roland; 
but  her  keen  observation  detected  his  true  char- 
acter. "  Beware  of  this  man,"  said  she  to  her 
husband;  "he  has  a  false  eye,  and  must  be  mis- 
trusted more  than  any  other  one."  Dumouriez, 
it  should  be  added,  was  openly  profligate  in  his 
life;  and  disgusted  with  his  character  and  fear- 
ful of  the  dishonor  and  injury  it  might  bring  to 
the  cause,  Madame  Roland  at  last  succeeded  in 
expelling  him  from  her  salons. 

When  the  "Ministry  of  the  People"  was 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  concessions  of 
the  imbecile  and  frightened  King,  M.  Roland 
was  made  Minister  of  the  Interior.  A  charac- 
teristic incident  connected  with  his  entrance 
upon  office  is  told.  Dispensing  with  the  usual 
costume,  Roland  appeared  at  Court  in  a  plain 
suit  of  clothes,  and  shoes  fastened  with  strings 
instead  of  buckles.  The  King,  and  those  court- 
iers who  thought  the  salvation  of  the  country 
depended  upon  etiquette,  were  greatly  scandal- 
ized at  this  austere  republicanism.  The  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  stepping  up  to  Dumouriez, 
and  casting  a  look  of  alarm  upon  the  new  min- 
ister, exclaimed,  "0,  dear  sir!  he  has  no  buck- 
les in  his  shoes!"  Dumouriez,  who  enjoyed  a 
joke,  replied,  with  laughable  gravity,  "  Mercy 
upon  us  !  we  shall  all  go  to  ruin  !" 

The  privy  councils  of  this  ministry  were  held 
at  the  house  of  Madame  Roland  once  a  week. 
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She  did  not  hesitate  to  take  her  place  among 
thorn.  Their  hick  of  the  gravity  which  became 
their  station  and  responsibilities,  and  thoir  utter 
incompetency,  filled  her  with  disgust.  The  pic- 
ture she  draws  of  them  is  by  no  means  flatter- 
ing: "There  was  De  Grave  in  the  war  office,  a 
mild,  sleepy  man,  walking  delicately  on  the  tips 
of  his  toes;  Lacoste,  commissioner  of  the  navy, 
a  bureaucrat  of  the  old  school,  cold,  respectable, 
but  narrow-minded;  Duranton  at  the  head  of 
justice,  a  doting  old  woman;  Claviere,  the 
finance  minister,  irascible  and  self-opinioned; 
and,  lastly,  Dumouriez,  with  more  talent  but 
less  principle  than  any  of  them." 

Along  with  these  the  Girondist  leaders — such 
as  Brissot,  Petion,  Guadet,  Vergniaud,  and  oth- 
ers— were  accustomed  to  meet.  The  dividing 
line  between  Girondist  and  Jacobin  was  already 
being  drawn.  The  former  wished  for  a  consti- 
tution, and,  having  obtafned  this,  were  willing 
to  wait  for  the  coming  democracy.  The  latter 
demanded  a  pure  democracy  at  once,  and  de- 
nounced all  others  as  in  league  with  royalty. 
At  the  head  of  the  Jacobins  were  Danton,  Ma- 
rat, and  Camille  Desmoulins.  Robespierre — 
jealous  of  the  great  influence  of  Brissot  and 
hating  him  cordially,  and  also  finding  that 
among  the  Girondists  there  was  little  prospect 
of  his  own  ambitious  purposes  being  realized — 
no  longer  appeared  in  the  salons  of  Madame 
Roland,  but  went  over  to  the  Jacobins. 

Roland  was  true  to  the  principles  of  freedom, 
and  labored  with  an  earnest  and  honest  zeal  to 
secure  it.  He  was  calm,  firm  as  a  rock,  thought- 
ful, and  faithful.  It  is  said  of  him  that  "at 
times  he  was  brilliant,  but  no  one  knew  that 
his  wife  had  inspired  him ;  at  times  he  was  bold, 
but  few  guessed  that  Madame  Roland  had 
pushed  him  on."  The  weak  Louis,  with  stolid 
indifference,  would  sign  the  decrees  of  his  min- 
isters, and  then  amuse  himself  with  his  usual 
inanities.  There  were  points,  however,  beyond 
which  he  could  not  be  pushed.  Time  was  pass- 
ing. The  prospects  of  a  constitution,  did  not 
brighten  nor  did  those  of  a  pure  democracy.  In 
a  word,  the  monarch  bade  fair  to  remain,  though 
the  Revolution  was  rolling  on.  Madame  Roland 
soon  saw  that  the  ministry  would  prove  a  fail- 
ure, and  those  who  had  constituted  it  would  be 
liable  to  receive  the  censures  of  the  people. 
Availing  herself  of  the  refusal  of  the  King  to 
sanction  the  decree  for  the  sequestration  of  the 
property  of  the  nonjuring  priests,  she  prepared 
a  paper  for  her  husband,  protesting  against  the 
delays  of  the  King  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  people.  He  read  it  in  the  council.  The 
other  members  declined  signing  it;  yet  M. 
Roland  sent  it  to  the  Kincj. 


The  result  was  his  dismissal  from  the  cabinet. 
His  letter  of  protest  was  sent  to  the  National 
Assembly,  and  read  in  that  body  with  immense 
applause.  It  was  spread  among  the  people, 
Roland  and  his  wife  were  now  upon  the  top 
wave  of  popular  influence.  But,  alas!  short- 
sighted mortals  that  we  are!  we  ride  exultingly 
upon  the  crest  of  the  wave,  while  the  breakers 
just  before  are  all  unseen. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  reader  at  this 
point  to  hear  Madame  Roland's  own  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  participated  in  her 
husband's  literary  and  official  labors,  and  of  the 
community  of  thought  between  them.  It  savors 
not  a  little  of  vanity,  but  bears  the  impress  of 
truthfulness:  "During  twelve  years  I  shared  in 
my  husband's  intellectual  labors  as  I  did  in  his 
repasts;  because  one  was  as  natural  to  me  as 
the  other.  If  any  of  his  works  met  with  a  flat- 
tering reception,  on  account  of  any  particular 
gracefulness  of  style,  I  shared  his  satisfaction 
without  remarking  that  it  was  my  own  compo- 
sition. Not  unfrequently  he  brought  himself  to 
believe  that  he  had  been  in  a  happier  mood 
than  usual  when  he  had  written  a  passage, 
which  in  reality  proceeded  from  my  pen.  If  an 
occasion  occurred  for  the  expression  of  great 
and  striking  truths,  I  poured  my  whole  soul 
upon  the  paper.  I  loved  my  country.  I  knew 
no  interest,  no  passion,  that  came  in  competition 
with  my  enthusiasm  for  liberty.  The  language 
that  comes  directly  from  the  heart  is  necessarily 
pure  and  pathetic;  and  it  was  very  natural  that 
such  efl'usions  should  be  preferable  to  the  labo- 
rious teeming  of  a  secretary's  brain.  Why 
should  not  a  woman  act  as  secretary  to  her 
husband,  without  depriving  him  of  his  merit? 
It  is  well  known  that  ministers  can  not  do 
every  thing  themselves;  and  surely  it  is  better 
for  the  wives  of  statesmen  to  make  draughts  of 
letters,  of  official  dispatches,  and  of  proclama- 
tions, than  employ  their  time  in  soliciting 
and  intriguing  first  for  one  friend  and  then  for 
another;  in  the  very  nature  of  things  one  of 
these  employments  excludes  the  other.  I  make 
these  remarks,  because  a  great  many  people  are 
willing  to  allow  me  a  little  merit,  on  purpose 
that  they  may  deny  it  to  my  husband;  while 
many  others  suppose  me  to  have  had  a  kind  of 
influence  in  public  affairs  entirely  discordant 
with  my  turn  of  mind.  Studious  habits  and  a 
taste  for  literature  led  me  to  participate  in  Ro- 
land's labors  while  he  remained  a  private  indi- 
vidual; my  existence  being  devoted  to  his  hap- 
piness, I  applied  myself  to  such  things  as  best 
pleased  him.  If  he  wrote  treatises  on  the  arts, 
I  did  the  same,  though  the  subject  was  tedious 
to  me.     If  he  wished  to  write  an  essay  for  some 
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academy,  we  sat  down  to  write  in  concert,  that 
we  might  afterward  compare  our  productions, 
choose  the  best,  or  compress  them  into  one.  If 
he  had  written  homilies,  I  should  have  written 
homilies  also.  I  never  interfered  with  his  ad- 
ministration ;  but  if  a  circular  letter,  or  an  im- 
portant state  paper  were  wanted,  we  talked  over 
the  matter  with  our  usual  freedom;  and,  im- 
pressed with  his  ideas,  and  teeming  with  my 
own,  I  sometimes  took  up  the  pen,  which  I  had 
more  leisure  to  conduct  than  he  had.  Our 
principles  and  turn  of  mind  being  the  same,  my 
husband  ran  no  risk  in  passing  through  my 
hands.  Without  me  Roland  would  have  been 
quite  as  good  a  minister;  for  his  knowledge,  his 
activity,  and  his  integrity  were  all  his  own :  but 
with  me  he  attracted  more  attention ;  because  I 
infused  into  his  writings  that  mixture  of  spirit 
and  gentleness,  of  authoritative  reason  and  se- 
ducing sentiment,  which  is  perhaps  only  to  be 
found  in  the  language  of  a  woman,  who  has  a 
clear  head  and  a  feeling  heart.  If  my  compo- 
sitions could  be  of  use,  it  afforded  me  greater 
pleasure  than  it  would  have  done  to  have  been 
known  as  their  author.  I  am  avaricious  of  hap- 
piness, but  I  do  not  stand  in  need  of  glory ;  nor 
can  I  find  any  part  to  perform  in  this  world 
that  suits  me,  but  that  of  providence.  I  allow 
the  malicious  to  look  upon  this  remark  as  a 
piece,  of  impertinence,  which  it  must  somewhat 
resemble;  those  who  know  me  will  see  nothing 
in  it  but  what  is  sincere,  like  myself." 

The  breach  between  the  King  and  the  Giron- 
dists continued  to  widen,  and  finally  became 
irrevocable.  Before  this  they  had  worked  with 
a  vague  purpose,  which,  in  the  main,  seemed  to 
be  to  popularize  rather  than  overthrow  the 
monarchy.  Now  their  settled  purpose  is  the 
subversion  of  the  monarchy  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democracy,  restrained  and  controlled 
by  constitutional  checks.  They  proposed  to  alter 
the  fundamental  government  of  France  under 
the  authority  and  in  obedience  to  the  demands 
of  the  people.  But  instead  of  taking  the  voice 
of  the  people  of  France,  or  even  securing  a  fit- 
ting representation  of  it,  they  appealed  to  the 
lowest,  most  ignorant,  and  degraded  classes — the 
very  scum  of  Paris.  They  infuriated  them  by 
the  most  maddening  appeals,  till  they  became 
frantic  and  uncontrollable.  It  was  turning  loose 
the  hell-hounds  of  destruction.  They  completed 
the  work  to  which  they  had  been  invited.  The 
King  and  Queen  both  fall  victims.  But  this 
only  whets  their  appetite  for  blood,  and  they 
turn  with  savage  fury  upon  those  who  had 
called  them  forth  to  the  carnival  of  death,  and 
they  became  the  earliest  victims  to  follow. 

The  Republic  was  proclaimed  August  10, 1792, 


and  M.  Roland  triumphantly  reinstated  in  the 
ministry  by  the  ruling  faction.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  met 
at  the  house  of  M.  Roland.  The  scene  is  thus 
described :  There  were  present  twelve  out  of 
the  twenty-one  leaders  of  the  party — Brissot, 
Yergniaud,  Condorcet,  Petion,  Guadet,  Gensonne, 
and  Barbaroux  were  among  them.  They  sup- 
ped and  drank  with  a  kind  of  philosophic  wor- 
ship to  the  success  of  the  great  movement. 
Roland  himself  looked  at  his  wife,  whose  en- 
thusiasm was  displayed  in  the  brilliancy  of  her 
beautiful  face,  as  if  to  ask  if  their  ambition 
were  not  now  complete,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  enjoy  the  realization  of  their  dreams. 
All  eyes  turned  to  Vergniaud,  the  hero  of  the 
day.  After  supper  he  filled  his  glass,  and  pro- 
posed to  drink  to  the  eternity  of  the  Republic. 
Madame  Roland,  always  ready  to  invest  great 
moments  with  the  poetry  of  her  fancy,  bade 
him  pluck  some  rose  leaves  from  her  nosegay 
and  scatter  them  on  the  wine.  Vergniaud 
obeyed,  but  with  a  saddened  look.  "Barba- 
roux," said  he,  turning  to  the  young  man,  "  it 
is  not  rose  leaves,  but  cypress  leaves,  we  should 
qnafF  in  our  wine  to-night.  In  drinking  to  a 
republic,  stained  at  its  birth  with  the  blood  of 
September,  who  knows  that  we  do  not  drink  to 
our  death?  No  matter;  were  this  wine  my 
blood,  I  would  drain  it  to  liberty  and  equality." 
A  cry  of  Vive  la  Repuhlique  answered  this 
toast.  These  words  seemed  almost  prophetic. 
The  death-struggle  between  the  Girondists  and 
Jacobins  now  commenced  in  earnest.  "The  liou 
and  tiger  fought  over  the  body  of  the  ele- 
phant they  had  combined  to  kill.  Robespierre, 
the  cunning  jackal,  quietly  devoured  the  prey 
while  they  were  fighting,  and  looked  forward  to 
feasting  on  their  very  carcasses."  The  Giron- 
dists, who  were  more  moderate  than  the  Jaco- 
bins, were  supported  by  the  middle  classes.  The 
Jacobin  leaders  found  their  willing  tools  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  low  faubourgs  of  Paris — 
people  who,  scarcely  w^orthy  to  be  called  human, 
longed  only  for  excitement  and  blood.  They 
were  ready  not  only  to  denounce,  but  destroy 
every  one  favoring  measures  of  moderation  or  a 
constitution.  Madame  Roland  was  attacked. 
She  was  charged  with  holding  a  secret  corre- 
spondence favoring  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  on  this  charge  sum- 
moned before  the  Assembly.  "  Her  beauty,  her 
calm  modesty,  dignity,  and  the  clear  innocence 
on  her  face  already  extracted  a  verdict  in  her 
favor  from  the  whole  body.  They  listened  in 
silence  and  admiration,  while  in  a  clear  voice 
she  asserted  her  innocence;  and  when  she  had 
done,   a   general   murmur   of   approbation   rose 
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from  each  and  all,  except  her  accuser,  who  stood 
silent  with  shame.  She  left  the  Assembly  ac- 
quitted by  acclamation.  Yet  private  calumny, 
circulated  by  her  husband's  enemies,  continued 
to  assail  her.  The  long-desired  Republic  brought 
her  nothing  but  misery." 

Events  had  rapidly  crowded  upon  each  other, 
and  were  hastening  to  their  fearful  consumma- 
tion.    Such  of  the  royalists  of  France  as  could 
escape  had  joined  the  Prussian  army,  which  had 
entered  France  and  was  advancing  upon  Paris. 
There  were  thousands  of  royalists  yet  in  that 
city,  ready  to  rise  and  join  them.     The  peril  of 
the  revolutionists  became  imminent;  and  as  it 
increased  anarchy  and  popular  fury  broke  forth 
into  unbounded  license.     At  midnight  the  As- 
sembly determined  to  imprison  every  suspected 
man  in  Paris.     A  double  cordon  of  troops  sur- 
rounded the  city;  the  gates  were  shut;  no  one 
could  escape.     That  very  night,  in  anticipation 
of  the  bloody  scene  about  to  open,  the  subter- 
ranean   burial-grounds    under    the    city    were 
unsealed  and  made  ready.     At  the  dawn  of  day 
the  work  commenced.     It  was  the  carnival  of 
death,  the  true  "Reign  of  Terror."     Fiends  in 
human  shape  went  forth  to  the  work  of  death. 
Amid  scenes  of  indescribable  horror  and  cruelty, 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  of  the  very  best  cit- 
izens of  Paris  were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  and 
their   mangled   remains   thrown  into   the   cata- 
combs in  the  most  unfeeling  manner.     Similar 
scenes   were   enacted   in   various    parts    of   the 
kingdom.     "Two   hundred   and  sixty   thousand 
heads,"  said   Marat,  "  must   fall   before   France 
will  be  safe  from  internal  foes."     And  the  work 
of  death  went  on.     Then  came  the  arraignment 
of  the  King.     The  vote  of  the  Girondists  aided 
in  his  condemnation,  and  he  was  executed  upon 
the  guillotine. 

The  condition  of  the  Girondists  was  now  per- 
ilous in  the  extreme.  The  tiger  they  had  helped 
to  unchain,  stood  ready  to  turn  upon  them 
his  gory  fangs.  In  the  face  of  danger  Roland 
uttered  his  eloquent  but  powerless  protest 
against  the  excesses  and  cruelties  practiced. 
But  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  the  torrent, 
he  resigned  his  office,  and,  to  the  regret  of  every 
virtuous  man,  retired  from  the  ministry.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  sans-culottes.  The  in- 
nocent blood  shed  had  only  whetted  their  appe- 
tite, and  they  thirsted  for  more. 

Madame  Roland  wrote  to  Blancal,  "My  friend 
Danton  leads  all;  Robespierre  is  his  puppet; 
Marat  holds  his  torch  and  dagger;  this  ferocious 
tribune  reigns,  and  we  are  his  slaves  till  the 
moment  when  we  shall  become  his  victims. 
You  are  aware  of  my  enthusiasm  for  the  Rev- 
olution;  well,    I   am    ashamed   of   it:    it   is   de- 


formed by  monsters  and  become  hideous.  What 
may  happen  within  a  week?  it  is  degrading 
to  remain,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  leave 
Paris:  they  shut  us  in  to  murder  us  when  occa- 
sion serves."  Many  conspiracies  were  concocted 
for  the  destruction  of  the  moderate  party.  The 
fierce  mob  thronged  the  National  Assembly,  and, 
under  the  influence  of  satanic  leaders,  controlled 
its  action.  Deliberation  was  impossible.  Yet 
the  Girondists  were  sustained  by  an  influential 
class,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  and  also  in 
zeal,  or,  rather,  in  fiendish  fury.  But  they  were 
every  day  growing  weaker. 

The  Jacobins,  foiled  in  their  conspiracies  to 
destroy  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists  and  the 
officers,  boldly  determined  upon  their  destruc- 
tion by  an  armed  force.  Order  had  departed. 
Anarchy  and  violence,  the  gemini  of  Satan, 
reigned  supreme.  All  that  was  now  left  to  the 
party  of  moderation  was  to  flee  or  to  face  the 
storm.  Madame  Roland  was  among  them ;  her 
presence  and  the  bold  words  she  uttered,  nerved 
the  hearts  of  the  Girondists.  They  resolved  to, 
if  need  be,  seal  their  fealty  to  liberty  with  their 
lives.     The  glass  is  now  filled  with  blood. 

It  was  in  January,  1793,  that  the  Girondists 
combined  with  the  Jacobins  to  condemn  the 
unhappy  King.  Four  months  later  their  own 
leaders,  twenty-two  in  number,  were  arrested 
by  the  dominant  faction  and  soon  after  con- 
demned to  death.  Their  execution  afi'ords  one 
of  the  sublimest  scenes  in  history.  As  they 
rode  to  the  place  of  execution,  with  one  simul- 
taneous voice,  clear  and  sonorous,  like  the  strains 
of  an  exultant  song,  they  burst  forth  into  the 
Marseilles  hymn.  The  first  that  ascended  the 
scafi"old  continued  the  song  with  his  companions 
till  the  ax  descended  and  his  voice  became  silent 
in  death.  Another  and  another  succeeded,  their 
voices  strong  and  melodious,  till  at  last  only 
one  remained.  That  was  Vergniaud.  Alone  he 
stood  upon  the  scaffold.  For  a  moment  he  was 
silent  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  bodies  of  his 
dead  companions  and  around  upon  the  gazing 
multitude.  It  was  for  a  moment  only;  then 
his  eloquent  voice  pealed  forth, 

"Come,  children  of  your  country,  come! 
The  day  of  glory  dawns  on  high. 
And  tyranny  has  wide  unfurl'd 

Her  blood-stained  banner  in  the  sky." 

The  ax  glided  in  the  midst  of  the  song,  and  the 
most  eloquent  and  chivalrous  of  the  Girondists 
was  no  more. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Rolands.  Early  in 
the  evening  the  provost  guard  came  by  order  of 
the  revolutionary  committee  to  arrest  him.  M. 
Roland  denied  their  authority  to  make  the  arrest, 
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and  declined  going  with  them.  They  had  no 
orders  to  employ  force,  and  their  leader,  leaving 
his  men  to  watch  Roland,  returned  for  further 
orders.  Madame  Roland  instantly  started  for 
the  convention,  then  in  session,  determined  to 
bring  her  husband's  arrest  before  that  body. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  frantic  men  and 
women  thirsting  for  blood.  The  court  of  the 
Tuilleries  was  filled  with  armed  men,  assembled 
by  the  mortal  enemies  of  her  husband.  She 
knew  all ;  but  she  was  equal  to  the  crisis.  The 
doors  of  the  Convention  were  shut,  and  the  sen- 
tinels allowed  no  one  to  enter.  Madame  Roland 
now  displayed  the  fertility  of  her  invention. 
"  Fellow-citizens,"  said  she,  aflfecting  the  style  of 
a  devotee  of  Robespierre,  "in  this  day  of  salva- 
tion for  our  country,  in  the  midst  of  those  trai- 
tors we  have  to  fear,  you  know  not  of  what  im- 
portance some  notes  I  have  to  transmit  to  the 
President  may  be."  In  this  way  she  gained  ad- 
mission to  an  anteroom,  where  she  had  an  inter- 
view with  Vergniaud,  and  from  him  got  some 
idea  of  the  tumultuous  scenes  transpiring  within. 
Some  of  the  sans-culottes  were  even  then  at  the 
bar  demanding  the  arraignment  of  the  twenty- 
iiuo.  The  building  was  known  to  be  surrounded 
by  an  assemblage  of  demons  ready  to  enforce 
this  demand  with  violence:  The  utmost  confu- 
sion and  terror  prevailed  within.  Conscious  of 
their  coming  defeat  some  of  the  Girondists  were 
stealing  away  and  secreting  themselves.  Noth- 
ing could  be  done.  Anxious  for  the  fate  of  her 
husband  she  almost  flew  back,  and  there  learned 
that  he  had  escaped  and  obtained  a  secure  hiding- 
place  near  by.  Had  she  availed  herself  of  this 
critical  moment,  she  also  now  might  have  with- 
drawn from  the  scene  of  tumult  and  danger. 
But  she  chose  rather  to  face  the  storm;  and 
after  a  brief  interview  with  her  husband,  she 
hurried  back  to  the  place  of  the  Assembly.  On 
her  arrival  she  found  the  Assembly  had  ad- 
journed. Only  a  few  guards  remained  at  the 
door  of  the  national  palace.  Ignorant  of  what 
had  taken  place,  she  addressed  some  sans-cu- 
lottes who  were  collected  around  a  cannon; 
"Citizens,  has  every  thing  gone  well?"  "0 
wonderfully !  they  embraced,  and  sung  the  hymn 
of  the  Marseilles,  there,  under  the  tree  of  Lib- 
erty." "  What  then,  is  the  right  side  appeased?" 
"  Faith,  it  was  obliged  to  listen  to  reason." 
"And  what  of  the  committee  of  twelve?"  "It 
is  kicked  into  the  ditch."  "And  the  tweniy- 
t/wo?"  "The  municipality  will  cause  them  to 
be  taken  up."  "Good:  but  can  it?"  "Is  it 
not  the  sovereign?  It  was  necessary  it  should, 
to  set  those  traitors  right,  and  support  the  com- 
monwealth." "But  will  the  departments  be 
well  pleased   to   see   their  representatives  .  .  ." 


"  What  are  you  talking  of?  the  Parisians  do 
nothing  but  in  concert  with  the  departments: 
they  have  said  so  to  the  Convention."  "That 
is  not  too  clear,  for,  to  know  their  will,  the  pri- 
mary assemblies  should  have  met."  "  Were 
they  wanting  on  the  10th  of  August?  Did  not 
the  department!^  approve  what  Paris  did  then? 
They  do  the  same  now;  it  is  Paris  that  saves 
them."     "That  ruins  them  rather,  perhaps." 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  she  reached 
home,  and  worn  out  with  excitement  and  fatigue 
she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed.  She  had  hardly 
done  so  before  the  guard  again  appeared  de- 
manding of  her  the  place  of  Roland's  conceal- 
ment. This  she  refused  to  give.  Before  mornino- 
the  guard  again  appeared  to  place  her  under 
arrest,  and  at  seven  o'clock  she  was  conveyed 
to  the  Abbey  Prison.  On  the  way  some  of  the 
women  among  the  populace  cried  out,  "Away 
with  her  to  the  guillotine!"  One  of  the  com- 
missioners asked,  "Shall  we  close  the  blinds  of 
the  carriage?"  Madame  Roland  replied,  "No, 
gentlemen.  I  do  not  fear  the  eyes  of  the  popu- 
lace. Innocence  should  never  assume  the  guise 
of  crime."  The  officer  answered,  "Madame,  you 
have  more  strength  of  mind  than  many  men. 
You  wait  patiently  for  justice!"  "Justice!"  she 
exclaimed;  "were  justice  done,  I  should  not  be 
here.  But  if  I  am  destined  for  the  scaffold,  I 
shall  walk  to  it  with  the  same  firmness  and 
tranquillity  with  which  I  now  go  to  prison.  I 
never  feared  any  thing  but  guilt.  But  my  heart 
bleeds  for  my  country.  I  regret  my  mistake  in 
supposing  it  qualified  for  liberty  and  happiness." 
This  was  on  the  first  day  of  June.  She  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  her  hus- 
band had  made  good  his  escape  and  was  safely 
concealed  at  Rouen.  Eudora  was  committed  to 
tlie  care  of  a  faithful  friend,  who  nobly  fulfilled 
her  trust. 

Instead  of  sinking  down  into  despair,  Madame 
Roland  determined  to  make  the  most  of  her 
time  in  prison.  Her  taste  was  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  and  simple  furniture  of  her  cell, 
and  she  surrounded  herself  with  books.  The 
jailer  and  his  wife  were  won  to  her  friendship, 
and  contributed  much  to  relieve  the  gloomy  soli- 
tude of  the  prison.  Her  friends  at  one  time 
proposed  a  plan  of  escape,  but  she  answered, 
"  I  have  fixed  my  resolution  to  remain  here  and 
meet  my  fate.  My  flight  would  only  exasperate 
my   husband's   enemies." 

On  the  24th  of  June  it  was  announced  to  her 
that  she  was  released  from  confinement,  and 
permitted  to  leave.  The  following  is  her  account 
of  this  cruel  mockery  :  "  I  drove  home  to  leave 
a  few  things  there,  intending  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  house  of  the  worthy  people,  who 
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had  so  generously  protected  my  daughter.  I 
quitted  the  hackney-coach  with  that  activity 
whicli  never  allowed  me  to  get  out  of  a  carriage 
without  jumping,  passed  under  the  gateway  like 
a  bird,  and  said  cheerfully  to  the  porter  as  I 
went  by,  '  Good  morning,  Lamarre !'  I  had 
scarcely  put  my  foot  upon  the  steps,  when  two 
men,  who  had  followed  me  closely,  called  out, 
*  Citoyenne  Roland  ! '  '  What  do  you  wish  ?'  '  In 
the  name  of  the  law,  we  arrest  you  !'  Those 
who  have  feelings,  can  imagine  something  of 
what  I  felt  at  that  moment." 

Her  former  arrest  had  been  illegally  made,  and 
her  release  was  merely  a  trick  to  secure  the  prey 
more  firmly.  She  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
the  prison  of  Sainte  Felagie.  Here  she  was 
strictly  guarded. 

Finding  that  justice  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  hands  of  those  then  in  power,  but  that 
her  character  and  motives,  as  well  as  those  of 
her  husband,  were  maligned  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  she  determined  to  make  her  appeal 
to  posterity.  Her  sheets  were  rapidly  written 
and  confided  to  the  care  of  a  friend,  named  Bosc, 
who  carried  them  out  concealed  under  his  cloak. 
Only  two  years  after  her  death,  the  horrible 
tyranny  that  had  crushed  her  had  in  turn 
passed  away,  and,  under  the  title  of  "An  Appeal 
to  Impartial  Posterity,"  her  brilliant  memoir  was 
published  to  the  world. 

These  memoirs  are  interspersed  with  apos- 
trophes and  reflections,  of  which  the  following 
are  samples:  "My  much  revered  husband, 
grown  weak  and  weary  of  the  world,  and  sunk 
into  premature  old  age,  which  you  preserve  by 
painful  efforts  from  the  pursuit  of  the  assassins — 
shall  I  ever  be  permitted  to  see  you  again,  to 
pour  the  balm  of  consolation  into  your  sorely- 
bruised  heart?  How  much  longer  am  I  destined 
to  remain  a  witness  of  the  desolation  of  my  na- 
tive land,  and  the  degradation  of  my  country- 
men? Assailed  by  these  afflicting  images,  I 
can  not  steel  my  heart  against  sorrow :  a  few 
scalding  tears  start  from  my  heavy  eyes ;  and 
the  pen,  that  passed  So  lightly  over  my  youth- 
ful days,  is  suffered  to  lie  idle." 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  child,  my  worthy  hus- 
band, my  faithful  servant,  and  my  good  friends. 
Farewell,  thou  sun,  whose  resplendent  beams 
used  to  shed  serenity  over  my  soul,  while  they 
recalled  it  to  the  skies.  Farewell,  ye  solitary 
fields,  which  I  have  so  often  contemplated  with 
emotion.  And  you,  ye  rustic  inhabitants  of 
Thezee,  who  were  wont  to  bless  my  presence, 
whom  I  attended  in  sickness,  whose  labors  I  al- 
leviated, whose  indigence  I  relieved,  farewell. 
Farewell,  peaceful  retirements,  where  I  enriched 
my  mind  with  moral  truths,  and  learned,  in  the 


silence  of  meditation,  to  govern  my  passions,  and 
despise  the  vanity  of  the  world. 

"  Splendid  chimeras  !  from  which  I  have  reaped 
so  much  delight,  you  are  all  dispelled  by  the 
horrible  corruptions  of  this  vast  city.  Farewell, 
my  country!  Sublime  illusions,  generous  sacri- 
fices, hope  and  happiness,  farewell !" 

The  first  of  October  witnessed  the  execution 
of  the  twenty-two  Girondists,  and  soon  after 
Madame  Roland  was  removed  to  the  dismal  and 
loathsome  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  from  which 
none  departed  in  those  days,  except  by  the  gate 
of  death.  Broken  in  health  and  spirits  by  her 
imprisonment,  she  at  one  time  determined  upon 
releasing  herself  by  poison.  She  wn-ote  to  her 
husband,  "  Forgive  me,  excellent  man,  for  taking 
upon  myself  to  dispose  of  a  life  I  had  conse- 
crated to  you.  Believe  me,  I  could  have  loved 
it  and  you  the  better  for  your  misfortunes,  had 
I  but  been  permitted  to  share  it  with  you. 
Now  you  are  merely  freed  from  a  useless  object 
of  unavailing  anguish  to  you." 

At  the  same  time,  she  wrote  a  touching  letter 
to  her  daughter :  "  I  do  not  know,  ray  dear  girl, 
whether  I  shall  be  allowed  to  see  or  write  to 
you  again.  Rememher  your  mother.  In  these 
few  words  is  contained  the  best  advice  I  can 
give  you.  You  have  seen  me  happy  in  fulfilling 
my  duties,  and  in  giving  assistance  to  those  in 
distress.  It  is  the  only  way  of  being  happy. 
You  have  seen  me  tranquil  in  misfortune  and 
confinement,  because  I  was  free  from  remorse, 
and  because  I  enjoyed  the  pleasing  recollections, 
that  good  actions  leave  behind  them.  These  are 
the  only  things  that  can  enable  us  to  support 
the  evils  of  life,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  fated,  and  I  hope  you  are 
not,  to  undergo  trials  so  severe  as  mine;  but 
there  are  others,  against  which  you  ought  to  be 
equally  on  your  guard.  Serious  and  industrious 
habits  are  the  best  preservative  against  every 
danger;  and  necessity,  as  well  as  prudence,  com- 
mands you  to  persevere  diligently  in  your  stud- 
ies. Be  worthy  of  your  parents.  They  leave 
3^ou  great  examples  to  follow ;  and  if  you  are 
careful  to  avail  yourself  of  them,  your  existence 
will  not  be  useless  to  mankind.  Farewell,  my 
beloved  child— you  who  drew  life  from  my 
bosom,  and  whom  I  wish  to  impress  with  all  my 
sentiments.  The  time  will  come  when  you  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  eff'orts  I  make  at 
this  moment  to  repress  the  tender  emotions  ex- 
cited by  your  dear  image.  I  press  you  to  my 
heart.     Farewell,  my  Eudora." 

How  clouded  must  have  been  the  perceptions 
of  this  brilliant  intellect,  when  in  a  letter,  writ- 
ten upon  such  an  occasion,  there  is  not  the  most 
distant  allusion  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  nor  to 
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the  hopes  of  a  better  life !  The  thought  of  her 
daughter  unnerved  her  purpose,  and  she  threw 
the  poison  away. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  she  was  repeat- 
edly summoned  before  the  tribunal  for  examina- 
tion. "  On  these  occasions  she  exhibited  her 
usual  fearless  eloquence  and  unbending  courage, 
tempered  with  an  extreme  degree  of  caution  in 
all  that  could  implicate  her  husband,  or  friends. 
When  asked  if  she  had  any  idea  where  Roland  was, 
she  answered,  "  I  know  of  no  law  which  requires 
me  to  betray  the  dearest  sentiments  of  nature." 

When  she  was  finally  summoned  to  trial,  she 
was  desired  to  choose  an  advocate.  But  after- 
ward, considering  how  much  peril  undertaking 
the  case  would  involve  him  in,  and  how  little 
it  could  avail  her,  she  begged  him  not  to  appear 
in  her  behalf.  She  wrote  an  eloquent  defense 
touching  all  the  points  upon  which  she  was  ac- 
cused. But  what  could  it  avail?  Her  trial  was 
a  mockery,  "  Before  David,  the  judge,  and 
Fouquier-Tinville,  the  public  prosecutor,  she  was 
accused  of  being  the  wife  of  Roland,  and  the 
friend  of  his  accomplices.  She  stood  before  them 
proudly.  She  was  dressed  simply,  in  white,  and 
her  long  rich  hair  flowed  in  curls  over  her  shoul- 
ders. Her  face,  while  it  had  lost  all  its  fresh- 
ness from  long  confinement,  was  still  beautiful 
in  expression.  This  beauty  had  once  melted  a 
whole  Assembly,  before  which  she  was  arraigned, 
but  it  served  only  to  enrage  her  present  accus- 
ers. That  very  morning,  Brissot,  the  founder  of 
her  party,  had  been  executed.  She  could  not 
hope  to  escape,  yet  was  resolved  to  speak  out, 
and  defend  herself  to  the  country.  The  court 
was  at  that  time  open,  and  the  trials  were  at- 
tended by  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  who  inter- 
fered with  them  at  pleasure,  and  mingled  coarse 
invectives  with  the  impatient  questions  of  the 
public  prosecutor.  The  interrogatory  was  at 
first  of  little  importance,  consisting  of  questions 
about  her  early  life  and  first  connection  with 
Roland.  It  then  passed  to  inquiries  about  his 
colleagues,  and,  lastly,  to  such  gross  imputations 
on  her  character  that  she  burst  into  tears," 

"  When  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  her,  she  said  to  her  judges,  '  You  have 
thought  me  worthy  to  partake  the  fate  of  the 
great  and  good  men  whom  you  have  murdered; 
I  shall  try  to  carry  to  the  scaffold  the  same 
courage  that  they  have  shown.'  On  the  day  of 
her  execution,  she  was  dressed  neatly  in  white, 
which  was  chosen  as  a  symbol  of  her  innocence ; 
and  her  long,  black  hair  fell  in  ringlets  to  her  waist. 
After  her  condemnation,  she  passed  into  the 
prison  with  a  quick  step,  that  seemed  like  joy, 
and  indicated  to  her  fellow-prisoners,  by  an  ex- 
pressive gesture,  that  she  was  condemned  to  die. 


Lamarche  was  her  companion  in  misfortune  ;  and 
his  courage  was  not  equal  to  her  own  ;  but  on 
her  way  to  the  scaflfold,  she  talked  with  such 
unaflFected  cheerfulness  that  she  made  him  smile 
several  times.  When  arrived  at  the  place  of 
execution,  she  bowed  before  the  statue  of  Lib- 
erty, and  uttered  the  memorable  words,  '  0,  Lib- 
erty !  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name !'  " 

In  a  few  seconds  her  fair  head  rolled  into  the 
basket.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  this  singularly- 
endowed  woman.  She  was  only  in  her  thirty- 
ninth  year,  and  yet  through  what  vicissitudes 
had  she  passed  !  The  part  she  acted  upon  the 
stage  was  most  brilliantly  performed,  even  to 
the  last.  She  possessed  traits  of  character  that 
can  not  fail  to  win  admiration.  Her  misfortunes 
excite  our  profoundest  pity.  Yet,  after  all,  it 
has  been  well  said,  that  there  is  more  of  warn- 
ing than  of  example  in  her  story.  M.  Roland 
would  have  been  spared  much  ridicule,  had  she 
not  put  herself  forward  so  much.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  he  wished  to  be  spared  this 
ridicule.  For  when  the  Jacobins  in  their  fury 
could  lay  no  other  charge  against  him  than  that 
he  was  "  governed  by  his  wife,"  his  calm  reply 
was,  "  It  is  only  too  glorious  that  my  alliance 
with  courage  and  virtue  is  the  only  reproach 
made  against  me."  The  sequel  shows  how  in- 
dispensable was  her  life  to  his.  Not  long  after 
her  death,  some  shepherds  found  on  the  high- 
way the  body  of  an  old  man,  tall,  thin,  stern 
even  in  death.  In  his  heart  was  yet  the  stiletto 
which  belonged  to  a  sword-stick  lying  near,  and 
on  his  breast  was  pinned  a  paper  with  these 
words  on  it :  "  Whoever  thou  art  that  findest 
these  remains,  respect  them  as  those  of  a  vir- 
tuous man.  After  my  wife's  death,  I  would  not 
remain  another  day  upon  this  earth  so  stained 
with  crimes."  This  was  Roland,  who  had  thus 
destroyed  himself. 

Posterity  has  done  ample  justice  to  both 
Roland  and  his  wife.  It  has  garlanded  them 
as  "  martyrs  to  liberty."  Their  characters,  with 
all  their  defects,  so  palpable  and  blameworthy, 
were  infinitely  better  than  any  of  their  cele- 
brated cotemporaries.  In  personal  morals  they 
were  irreproachable;  their  love  of  country  and 
of  liberty  was  genuine;  they  did  not  seek  power 
selfishly,  nor  did  they  abuse  it  for  selfish  pur- 
poses when  gained.  They  opposed  the  violence, 
anarchy,  and  misrule  of  the  revolution.  They 
sought  to  make  France  free,  to  introduce  repub- 
lican institutions.  For  these,  the  people  were 
not  prepared.  In  their  important,  though  mis- 
taken agency  in  originating  and  fomenting  the 
Revolution,  especially  in  its  first  stages,  they 
committed  great  errors,  but  great  was  the  atone- 
ment they  made  for  them. 
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THE  world  worships  genius — and  then  asks, 
what  is  it?  Just  like  us.  The  heart  is 
always  before  the  head,  both  in  good  and  evil. 
We  speak  of  the  mass  of  our  humanity,  except- 
ing, of  course,  and  with  becoming  pity,  those 
individual  cases  wherein  the  heart  has  been 
by  some  fatal  combination  of  circumstances 
outwitted,  and  not  allowed  to  grow — as  when  a 
fruit  tree  in  Spring,  as  sometimes  happens,  ex- 
hausts itself  in  blooming,  produces  no  leaves, 
and  prematurely  dies. 

What  is  genius?  exclaims  a  devotee,  fresh 
from  a  shrine  of  the  Nine  Sisters,  and  all  aglow 
with  an  inspiration  of  divine  song,  or  charmed 
by  a  magic  of  the  living  canvas.  May  we  essay 
to  answer  the  inquiry,  without  fear  of  suffering, 
as  did  the  explorers  of  Egyptian  temples,  by 
finding,  instead  of  a  god,  an  ox?  To  our  com- 
fort, be  it  said,  there  are  some  minds  who  would 
rather  worship  a  dog,  an  ox,  or  a  cat,  than  a 
man.  Hit  or  miss,  then,  somebody  will  be 
pleased.  This  will  not  pretend  to  be  a  scholarly 
essay.  Were  we  able  to  write  such,  we  should 
be  deterred  by  the  wholesome  fear  of  knocking 
out  our  brains  against  a  huge  bowlder  of  preju- 
dice: no,  that  is  not  the  word — common- sense, 
we  mean.  It  is  not  the  world  that  loves  schol- 
ars. Only  scholars  tolerate  scholars.  We  write 
for  the  world.  Unfortunately,  our  thoughts 
may,  some  of  them,  wear  the  semblance  of 
scholarship  ;  but  they  '11  not  smell  of  the  lamp, 
and  the  world  must  do  as  it  has  done  before, 
persuade  itself  that  behind  the  ram's  head  is  a 
Jupiter. 

Some  people — for  aught  I  know,  most  people — 
dislike  definitions,  much  as  they  do  fences  in  the 
landscape ;  and  even  the  more  delicate  and 
tasteful  sort  are  tolerable  to  them  only  by  los- 
ing their  distinctness,  like  hedges  so  green  and 
so  low  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
meadow.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  the  sunlight 
come  to  us  in  all  the  wide  outdoors,  rather 
than  confined  and  measured  by  the  window- 
panes.  So  we  like  to  use  words  loosely,  and  in 
wide  acceptation.  We  prefer  they  should  cover 
as  much  ground  as  possible.  And  then  there  's 
practical  utility  in  this.  We  are  able  to  get  on 
with  fewer  words,  than  if  we  scrupulously  and 
conscientiously  invented  a  word  for  every  idea 
and  every  thing. 

At  a  period  so  early,  that  "  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  it  was  agreed  to 
call  man's  lower  extremity  "  foot,"  or  whatever 
word  it  was  in  that  venerable  tongue  which  our 


progenitors  haply  employed.  Not  very  long 
after,  a  certain  part  of  a  mountain  seemed  to 
bear  to  its  mass  such  a  relation  as  a  man's  foot 
to  his  body,  and  forthwith  "  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain" became  a  standard  form  of  speech.  When 
men  became  manufacturers  of  chairs,  compasses, 
tables,  and  numberless  et  ccBtera,  each  new  thing 
furnished  a  niche  for  the  old  word  to  drop  into; 
a  key  for  the  production  of  the  old  familiar  tone. 
When  man  became  an  accountant,  then  came  to 
pass  the  interesting  process  of  "footing  up." 
The  earliest  measurement  of  land  was  doubtless 
the  simplest,  stepping  it  off.  Some  man  being 
more  particular  than  his  neighbor,  reflected 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  this  measurement,  and 
exercised  his  mathematical  genius  in  the  more 
patient  method  of  advancing  only  the  length  of 
his  foot  each  step,  so  establishing  a  standard 
that  for  his  lifetime,  and  for  his  land,  should  be 
fixed  and  uniform.  But,  alas  for  human  calcu- 
lations, all  feet  are  not  of  the  same  length; 
some  men  wear  shoes,  and  some  wear  them  not ; 
some  have  the  patience  to  adopt  a  standard, 
and  some  not;  wherefore  the  only  way  of  uni- 
formity was  to  transfer  the  length,  that  is,  the  aver- 
age of  a  man's  foot-track  to  a  stick  or  a  rod. 
But  when  this  was  done,  it  was  not  to  be  at- 
tended by  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  the  pleasant  as- 
sociations of  the  good  old  word — the  rod  was 
still  a  foot.  But  all  nations  could  not  strike 
the  same  average,  and  the  consequence  is,  dt,  foot 
of  linear  measure  is  far  from  being  the  same 
thing  the  world  over. 

So  much  for  the  liking  we  have  toward  a 
given  word,  wherever  it  will  serve  the  purpose, 
and  keep  out  a  new-comer  and  an  upstart. 
Think,  furthermore,  for  corroboration  and  illus- 
tration of  the  wonderful  versatility  and  useful- 
ness of  the  words  "head,"  "arm,"  "hand," 
"  heart,"  and  see  in  them  all  the  laxity  of 
meaning,  the  indefiniteness  of  conception,  and 
the  power  of  association,  exhibited  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  one  we  have  followed. 

Now  what  may  be  said  of  the  word  "  genius  ?" 
Let  no  fanciful  person  think  we  would  degrade 
the  word  by  placing  it  along  side  such  common 
words  as  head,  foot,  hand,  and  heart.  The  more 
useful  is  any  word,  the  more  will  its  history  re- 
semble theirs. 

The  belief  in  spirits  intermediate  m  power 
and  dignity  between  God  and  man,  is  coeval 
with  our  race.  These  were  known  among  the 
Orientals,  as  angels;  among  the  Greeks,  as 
demons;  among  the  Romans,  as  genii.  Every 
mortal  was  supposed  to  receive,  at  birth,  a 
guardian  genius — according  to  some  two,  one 
good,  the  other  bad — who  accompanied  him 
through   life,  prompted  hie  actions,  and  shared 
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his  joys  and  sorrows.  This  guardian  was  par- 
ticularly endowed  with  knowledge,  and  per- 
formed important  functions  at  birth,  being  the 
instrumental  cause  of  vitality,  and  having  power 
over  the  stars,  which  were  supposed  to  influence 
human  afi'airs.  The  differences  between  individ- 
ual men  and  women  were,  therefore,  ascribed  to 
their  genii.  Accordingly,  a  lazy  man  had  a 
lazy  genius,  a  diligent  man  an  active  one,  a  wise 
man  a  wise  one,  a  good  man  a  good  one.  The 
marked  features  of  man's  life  were  ascribed  to 
his  genius,  and  especially  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary wrought  by  him. 

But  the  rise  and  prevalence  of  Christianity 
annihilated  or  rather  impaired  this  superstition. 
Though  a  habit  long  prevailed  in  Christian 
countries  of  attributing  strange  and  very  wicked 
deeds  to  evil  spirits,  the  agency  of  good  spirits 
was  mainly  overlooked.  A  substitute  for  these — 
and  a  very  good  one,  too — was  found  in  de- 
parted saints,  who  were  invoked  and  honored, 
but  not  like  the  old  genii  parceled  out  to  in- 
dividuals, except  through  peculiar  vows. 

The  growth  of  science  at  length  dispelled 
from  most  intelligent  minds  an  active  belief  in 
the  immediate  agency  of  all  intermediate  spirits, 
good  or  bad.  Their  existence  was  still  acknowl- 
edged, but  men  saw  no  necessity  for  their  in- 
tervention in  human  affairs  either  to  produce 
results  or  to  explain  them  when  produced.  But 
the  word  genius  was  not  given  up ;  it  was  made 
to  serve,  by  figure  of  speech,  a  purpose  consist- 
ent with  the  advanced  knowledge  and  culture 
of  the  times.  A  man  possessed  of  an  uncom- 
mon aptitude  for  a  particular  pursuit,  whether 
intellectual  or  industrial,  was  said  to  have  a 
genius  for  that  pursuit.  The  outward  thing  or 
object  represented  by  the  word  was  the  same 
as  in  ancient  classic  times;  namely,  that  partic- 
ular aptitude.  But  the  idea  imported  to  the 
thing  by  the  word  was  different.  What  had 
been  thought  due  to  a  supernal  being  in  man 
was  now  attributed  to  the  native  endowment 
of  the  man  himself.  Down  to  the  present  time 
the  word  continues  to  signify  the  power  hy  in- 
herent natural  force  of  doing  things  extraordi- 
narily great.  Nothing  mean,  nothing  wicked 
can  be  great.  Hence,  genius  is  not  a  predicate 
of  crime,  nor  crime  an  attribute  of  genius. 

Baffon  said,  with  happy  insight,  "Genie,  c'  est 
la  patience."  Kindred  is  the  definition  of  others, 
"Genius  is  the  power  of  overcoming  obstacles 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  end."  These  are  par- 
tial definitions,  but  true  to  the  extent  of  their 
comprehension, 

A  profound  German  has  said,  "Genius  is  the 
power  of  realizing  supersensuous  truths."  Ac- 
cordingly, since  moral  ideas  outrank  all  others, 


he  makes  that  man  the  highest  order  of  genius 
who  most  perfectly  realizes  in  his  daily  life  the 
sublime  ideas  on  which  our  moral  nature  is 
built,  and  wherein  it  most  perfectly  reflects  the 
image  of  God,  Has  he  not  hit  the  truth?  Can 
we  gainsay  the  doctrine?  Is  there  any  higher, 
purer  act  than  a  perfect  moral  life? 


JENNIE. 


BY    MRS.    EMILT    HUNTINGTON    HILLEB, 


Five  years  ago,  this  Autumn  eve, 
With  sunset  slanting  through  the  leaves, 
We  watched  together,  you  and  I, 
The  changing  of  the  western  sky. 

Like  crimson  hanners  in  the  sun, 
The  clouds  were  flushing  one  by  one, 
And  gates  of  glory  open  swung 
From  shining  walls  of  jasper  hung, 

A  purple  twilight  warm  and  still 
Dropped  softly  down  on  plain  and  hill, 
And  o'er  the  emerald  of  the  wood 
The  first  pale  star  of  evening  stood. 

We  spake  with  half-regretful  thought 
Of  all  the  vanished  years  had  brought. 
And  strove  to  read  with  prophet  soul 
The  wondrous  future's  mystic  scroll. 

"  Five  years  from  now,"  I  lightly  said, 
"Who  knows  what  shores  our  feet  may  tread? 
What  wealth  untold  the  years  may  bring, 
What  songs  untried  our  lips  may  sing?" 

Your  eyes,  that  watched  the  daylight  die, 
Looked  smiling  on  the  sapphire  sky, 
While  from  your  lips  the  answer  fell — 
"Five  years  from  now — ah,  who  can  tell!" 

"  Perchance  your  feet  may  come  once  more 
To  tread  the  paths  we  sought  of  yore. 
But  mine — my  feet  will  long  have  trod 
Among  the  saints  that  walk  with  God, 

Perchance  your  lips  at  vesper  bell 
Will  sing  the  song  we  loved  so  well; 
But  I,  beyond  all  shade  of  woe, 
Shall  learn  the  song  the  angels  know. 

But  when  across  the  silver  sea 
The  mellow  evening  comes  to  thee, 
Then  think  with  folded  wings  I  wait 
To  greet  thee  at  the  golden  gate." 

Five  years  have  passed,  and  once  again 
The  corn  is  ripening  on  the  plain, 
But  thou  beloved,  thy  face  is  hid 
From  sight  beneath  the  coffin-lid. 

Four  times  the  early  April  showers 
Above  thy  breast  have  waked  the  flowers; 
Yet  day  and  night,  through  joy  and  ill, 
My  heart  is  yearning  toward  thee  still. 

Through  doubts  that  vex,  and  fears  that  goad, 
I  strive  to  tread  the  upward  road; 
O,  friend  beloved !  to  thee  I  come — 
Wait  by  the  shore  to  greet  me  home. 
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The  Cross  of  Christ — the  Highest  Object  of 
Glorying,  and  the  Mightiest  Instrument  of 
Power. — "But  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in 
the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesics  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is 
crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world."     Gal.  vi,  14. 

Every  man  has  an  object  of  glory — some  one  thing 
that  fills  and  rules  his  soul,  toward  which  the  whole 
current  of  his  being  points,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 
This  is  an  instinct  in  human  nature.  The  objects  of 
glory  will  ever  vary  according  to  the  master  disposi- 
tion of  the  man.  The  avaricious  will  glory  in  wealth ; 
the  vain  will  glory  in  that  which  gives  him  a  distin- 
guishing advantage  over  his  compeers;  the  ambitious 
.will  glory  in  that  which  gives  him  power  over  others; 
the  self-righteous  will  glory  in  his  own  imaginary  vir- 
tues ;  the  philosopher  will  glory  in  his  wisdom ;  and 
the  Christian  will  glory  in  the  Lord, 

Paul  uses  the  word  cross  as  we  use  the  words  bench, 
throne,  press,  etc.,  as  a  symbol.  It  stands  for  Chris- 
tianity. 

I.  Christianity  is  the  highest  object  of  human 
glory.  What  does  glorying  in  it  imply?  1.  Thai  he 
had  the  highest  appreciation  of  it.  We  never  glory  in 
that  to  which  we  attach  no  value;  on  the  contrary,  only 
in  that  to  which  we  attach  the  highest  worth.  When 
Paul  gloried  in  the  cross,  it  meant  that  he  valued  it 
more  than  his  talents,  his  learning,  his  connections,  his 
influence,  his  life.  He  looked  upon  it  in  its  two  great 
aspects,  theological  and  moral;  its  a,spect  upward  on 
God,  downward  on  humanity.  It  filled  all  things  in 
his  view.  It  implies,  2.  A  personal  interest  in  it.  We 
glory  in  our  children,  in  our  property,  in  our  country, 
etc.  Paul  had  a  felt  interest  in  it.  All  his  hopes  cen- 
tered there.  It  implies,  3.  A  delight  in  professing  it. 
He  rejoiced  in  it.  "I  am  not  ashamed,"  etc.  It  was 
his  exclusive  object  of  glorying.  "God  forbid,"  etc. 
"  Save  in  the  cross."  This  is  not  the  languas-e  of  a 
weak,  sentimental  man,  or  of  a  man  whose  prejudices 
were  even  strong  in  its  favor,  but  the  reverse. 

II.  Christianity  is  the  highest  instrument  of 
HUMAN  POWER.  "  By  whom  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world."  What  does  he  mean 
by  the  world?  1.  Not  the  physical  xvorld.  Christianity 
teaches  us  to  admire  this ;  it  gives  us  a  new  eye  for  its 
beauty,  a  new  ear  for  its  music.  2.  Not  the  philosophic 
world;  the  world  as  thrown  into  an  intellectual  system. 
Christianity  enables  us  to  create  this  cosmos,  and  revel 
in  it.  3.  Not  the  artistic  world.  Christianity  refines 
the  taste,  quickens  the  genius.  The  finest  painters, 
poets,  and  sculptors,  have  caught  their  inspiration  from 
the  Bible.  4.  Not  the  commercial  world.  Merchandise 
is   a  divine   institution-  Christianity   urges   us   to  be 


"diligent  in  business."  5.  Not  the  social  world.  It 
does  not  crucify  any  natural  social  feeling,  nor  disre- 
gard any  natural  social  relationship,  but  the  reverse. 
What  world  then  does  it  crucify?  The  corrupt  moral 
world  of  human  nature;  the  corrupt  spirit  that  gov- 
erns men  in  this  world  as  sinners.  What  is  that  spirit? 
(1.)  It  is  the  spirit  of  practical  atheism.  Men  live  in 
God's  world  ignoring  his  existence.  The  cross  cruci- 
fies this.  (2.)  It  is  the  spirit  of  animalism.  Men  live 
to  the  flesh;  the  soul  is  submerged  in  matter.  "  What 
shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall  we  drink?"  etc.,  is  the 
question.  The  cross  crucifies  this.  (3.)  It  is  the  spirit 
of  selfishness.  Every  man  seeks  his  own  as  the  pri- 
mary end  of  action.  The  cross  crucifies  this,  and  in- 
spires man  with  benevolence.  This  is  Christianity; 
this  is  the  cross.     Who  is  ashamed  of  it? 

In  tho  cross  of  Christ  I  glory ; 

Towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time, 
All  the  light  of  sacred  story 

Gathers  round  its  head  sublime. 
When  the  woes  of  life  o'ertake  me, 

Hopes  deceive  and  fears  annoy, 
Never  shall  the  cross  forsake  mo; 

Lol  it  glows  with  peace  and  joy. 
When  the  sun  of  bliss  is  beaming 

Light  and  love  upon  my  way, 
From  the  cross  the  radiance  streaming 

Adds  more  luster  to  the  day. 
Bane  and  blessing,  pain  and  pleasure. 

By  the  cross  are  sanctified  ; 
Peace  is  there  that  knows  no  measure, 

Joys  that  through  all  time  abide. 
In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory. 

Towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time; 
All  the  light  of  sacred  story 

Gathers  round  its  head  sublime. 

Purging  the  Vines. — "Every  branch  that  bearcth 
fruit  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  mx)re  fruit." 
John  XV,  2. 

Do  you  wonder  why  repeated  bereavements,  losses, 
sufferings  befall  you,  till  nearly  all  your  life  seems  cut 
away?  Go  look  at  the  vine  dresser  as  he  cultivates 
his  vine.  For  what  purpose  has  he  planted  the  tender 
shoot?  That  it  may  grow  strong  and  sturdy  and  bring 
forth  abundant  fruit!  Yet  see  him  after  the  first 
year  cut  back  nearly  all  its  growth,  and  after  the  sec- 
ond year  prune  it  down  again,  so  year  by  year  cutting 
it  back,  never  leaving  it  to  its  own  will  in  its  luxuri- 
ance. Why  is  this?  That  its  sap  may  be  concentrated, 
its  strength  matured,  its  wild  straggling  exuberance 
restrained,  and  a  compact  growth  of  rich  fruit  be  per- 
fected. Has  the  vine  bled  in  vain?  Was  not  the 
pruner's  knife  a  kindly  one? 

Eat  of  the  wild  grape  of  the  fields,  and  then  of  the 
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carefully-pruned  and  cultivated  fruit  of  the  garden, 
and  see  if  there  did  not  concentrate  sweetness  after 
every  wound. 

Yet  though  Christ  says,  "  I  am  the  vine,  and  my 
Father  is  the  husbandman.  Every  branch  in  me  that 
beareth  not  fruit,  he  taketh  away ;  and  every  branch 
that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring 
forth  more  fruit,"  you  wonder  that  you  are  wounded 
by  God's  afflictive  hand!  See  you  not  that  your  hap- 
piness, your  pleasures,  your  riches,  your  health,  your 
affections,  were  the  over-abundant  branches,  by  whose 
many-clinging  tendrils  you  were  attaching  yourself  to 
weak,  earthly  supports.  Winding,  climbing,  clinging 
around  these  in  free  natural  growth,  all  your  use  was 
lost.  Your  use  in  growth  is  not  your  own  untrained 
development;  it  is  to  bring  forth  much  fruit  for  the 
Master's  hand. 

Be  rather  thankful  that  you  are  not  left  as  the  wild 
vine,  unworthy  the  pruner's  knife. 

It  is  the  husbandman's  mark  oj  value  that  he  seta  upon 
you. 

"  Every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it." 
"Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
every  son  that  he  receiveth.  If  ye  endure  chastening, 
God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons;  for  what  son  is  he 
whom  the  father  chasteneth  not?  Now  no  chastening 
for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous: 
nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit 
of  righteousness  ilnto  them  that  are  exercised  thereby." 

The  Early  and  the  Latter  Rain. — "  And  he  will 
cause  to  come  down  for  you  the  rain,  the  former  rain,  aiid 
the  latter  rain  in  the  first  month."     Joel  ii,  23. 

The  climate  of  Judea  was  very  different  from  ours. 
Here  we  have  rain  during  any  month,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  during  every  month  of  the  year.  Not  so  in 
Judea.  Generally,  there  was  no  rain  at  all  for  several 
months.  Indeed,  the  period  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  September  was  the  dry  season,  when 
there  was  usually  no  rain.  But  there  were  two  peri- 
ods in  each  year  when  the  rains  copiously  descended. 
The  one  was  Autumn,  when  the  rich  showers  prepared 
the  soil  for  the  seed  of  the  husbandman.  This  was 
called  the  "early  rain."  The  other  rain  fell  in  Spring; 
and  this  rain,  by  feeding  the  corn  and  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  prepared  them  for  the  ripening  harvest.  This 
was  called  "the  latter  rain,"  and  it  occurred  in  the 
month  Abib,  or  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year, 
which  year  began  not  in  Winter,  like  ours,  but  in 
Spring.  Now  these  former  and  latter  rains  were  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea; 
for  if  withheld,  the  seasons  were  unfruitful,  and  the 
people  might  perish  through  famine;  but  if  given  by 
Providence,  the  year  was  fruitful  and  abundant.  Hence 
God's  gracious  promise,  "I  will  give  the  early  and  the 
latter  rain."  The  early  and  the  latter  rains  were  often 
used  as  emblems  of  the  copious  and  refreshing  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Light  op  the  World, — "  Ye  are  the  light  of 
the  world."     Matt.  t>,  14. 

A  distinguished  traveler  narrates  the  following  inci- 
dent: 

"  Being  at  Calais,  I  climbed  up  into  the  light-house 
and  conversed  with  the  keeper.  'Suppose,'  said  I, 
'that  one  of  these  lights  should  go  out!'     'Never!  Im- 


possible!' he  cried,  with  a  sort  of  consternation  at  the 
bare  hypothesis.  '  Sir,'  said  be,  pointing  to  the  ocean, 
'yonder,  where  nothing  can  be  seen,  there  are  ships 
going  by  to  every  part  of  the  world.  If,  to-night,  one 
of  my  burners  were  to  go  out,  within  six  months  would 
come  a  letter,  perhaps  from  India,  perhaps  from  Amer- 
ica, perhaps  from  some  place  I  never  heard  of,  saying, 
on  such  a  night,  the  watchman  neglected  his  post,  and 
vessels  were  in  danger.  Ah,  sir,  sometimes  in  the  dark 
nights,  in  the  stormy  weather,  I  look  to  sea  and  feel 
as  if  the  eye  of  the  whole  world  were  looking  at  my 
light.     Go  out!     Burn  dim!     0,  never!'  " 

That  keeper  truly  felt  the  responsibility  of  his  posi- 
tion. His  duty  was  to  keep  lights  continually  burn- 
ing during  the  night  for  the  guidance  of  vessels.  The 
Christian  is  a  light-house  keeper.  The  world  is  envel- 
oped in  moral  darkness.  This  is  not  merely  an  inci- 
dent or  attribute  of  its  condition,  but  its  essence  and 
principal  element.  It  is  a  darkness  that  pervades  and 
overshadows  all  human  society. 

Full  Assurance,  or  the  Indwelling  Spirit. — 
"  The  Spirit  itnelf  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we 
are  the  children  of  God."     Horn,  viii,  16. 

"I  would  give  all  I  have  in  the  world  to  know  that 
I  am  certainly  a  child  of  God." 

Our  Heavenly  Father  will  not  sell  the  assurance  you 
desire,  at  that  or  at  any  other  price ;  but  he  will  make 
you  a  free  gift  of  it,  simply  upon  your  complying  with 
certain  conditions  which  are  indispensable. 

"  What  are  these  conditions?" 

The  first  is  that  you  shall  be  a  child.  It  is  plain 
that  you  can  not  certainly  know  yourself  to  be  a  child 
till  you  are  a  child. 

"  I  hope  I  am  that  now." 

A  well-founded  hope  is  an  excellent  possession;  but 
I  understood  you  to  wish  for  more ;  you  wished  to 
know  absolutely.  This  implies,  does  it  not,  that  you 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  your  hope? 

"That  is  true;  I  do  wish  to  convert  hope  into  cer- 
tainty." 

This  can  be  done  only  by  complying  with  the  entreaty 
of  the  apostle  Paul :  "  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable,  unto  God;  which  is 
your  reasonable  service.  And  be  not  conformed  to 
this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
your  mind."  For  one  who  covets  conformity  to  the 
worldly  ways  and  worldly  principles  of  those  about 
him;  for  one  who  is  unprepared  to  give  himself  wholly 
and  entirely  away  to  Christ,  it  is  quite  useless  to  sigh 
for  the  spirit  of  adoption ;  to  long  for  the  certainty  of 
being  a  child  of  God.  That  certainty  arises  from  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter.  He  will 
not  dwell  with  idols;  he  will  not  make  his  abode  in  a 
heart  that  is  not  wholly  and  heartily  surrendered  to 
him.  But  into  every  heart  "-hat  is  thus  wholly  and 
heartily  off'ered  to  him — that  '  made  ready  for  him,  he 
will  come,  and  come  at  one  He  will  feed  the  soul 
that  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteousness:  for  he 
says  such  are  blessed,  and  that  they  shall  be  filled. — 
Congregationalist. 

Religion. — How  admirable  is  that  religion,  which, 
while  it  seems  to  have  in  view  only  the  felicity  of  an- 
other world,  is  at  the  same  time  the  highest  happiness 
of  this  I 
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Theological  Quibble. — A  skeptic  has  put  into  my 
hands  the  following  quibble,  which  I  would  like  to  see 
concisely  answered;  namely,  "God  can  punish  only 
where  actual  guilt  exists.  He  also  can  require  an 
atonement  only  for  actual  guilt.  Therefore,  Adam 
and  all  his  adult  offspring  either  perish,  or  are  saved 
through  the  atonement;  but  infants,  seeing  they  can 
not  possibly  have  actual  guilt,  can  not  be  punished, 
neither  are  they  saved  through  the  atonement  for  the 
same  reason ;  so  if  they  are  saved  at  all,  and  none 
doubt  it,  they  are  saved,  not  through  mercy,  but 
through  justice."  Which  is  the  false  premise  in  this 
statement?  J.  P.  L. 

Space. — To  a  query  in  the  September  number  about 
space,  it  may  be  replied,  Space  is  neither  created,  nor 
limited,  nor  limitable.  Space  has  no  existence;  it  is 
not  an  entity.  Whatever  else  may  exist  in  the  universe 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  it  as  space,  for  existence  can 
be  affirmed  only  of  what  is  positive,  but  space  is  negative. 
Space  is  the  absence  of  any  thing — it  is  nothing.  It 
is  highly  absurd  to  talk  about  the  creation  of  nothing. 
The  idea  of  space  is  resultant  from  the  idea  of  matter. 
Space  relates  to  matter  only,  and  had  matter  never 
existed  the  idea  of  space  could  never  have  existed. 
Reduce  to  nihility  the  material  universe,  and  you 
annihilate  the  idea  of  space.  Spirits  do  not,  matter 
only  occupies  space.  Locality  is  predicable  of  matter, 
but  is  it  of  spirits?  Space  is  the  measure  of  how 
much  matter  God  must  create  before  the  physical 
universe  is  illimitable.  J.  P.  L. 

"  To  Cotton  to  " — Another  Etymoloc4t. — I  have 
long  thought  this  word  "  cotton  "  derived  from  coire, 
and  I  am  somewhat  confirmed  in  my  supposition  by 
the  information  that  the  noun  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
coitus  or  coitio.  I  find  the  word  "to  cotton"  in  Ains- 
worth's  Latin  Dictionary,  "  agree  well  together,"  so 
whatever  its  origin  it  is  not  of  recent  introduction. 

B.  H.  C. 

Steam  Vessels  in  Ancient  Egypt. — An  Irish 
clergyman  officiating  in  England  has  lately  published 
a  Commentary  on  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of  Isaiah, 
wherein  he  displays  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  language  than  with  the  canons  of  a  sound 
criticism.  He  finds  English  fleets  and  steam  vessels 
in  "  the  land  shadowing  with  wings,"  and  in  the 
"vessels  of  bulrushes  on  the  waters,"  verses  1,  2.  I 
have  read  the  volume,  but  as  it  was  some  time  ago, 
can  not  be  certain  of  the,  author's  name.  It  is  of  no 
critical  value,  and  belorrjs  to  the  school  which  has 
found  a  prophecy  of  rail  -^ys  in  Isaiah  xl,  4 — "  Every 
valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill 
shall  be  made  low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain." 

From  the  North  British  Review  of  August,  1862,  it 
is  evident  that  Dr.  John  Gumming,  of  London,  holds 
the  steam -vessel  view.  Talking  of  the  celebrated  Irv- 
ing the  Review  says  (p.  Ill):  "Irving  was  a  very 
different  man  from  Dr.  John  Gumming;  yet  essentially 
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his  prophetic  system  is  as  meager  as  that  of  the  man 
who  turns  'vessels — or  cups — of  bulrushes'  into  screw 
and  paddle  steam  ships,  only  in  Irving's  ca.se  it  is  with 
sorrowing  pity  that  we  witness  the  blind  yet  mighty 
groping  of  a  great  and  noble  man."  C. 

Baptism  of  Chup.ch  Bells.— The  origin  of  the 
blessing  of  Church  bells  must  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  their  first  introduction,  about  the  seventh  century. 
Alcuin,  in  the  eighth  century,  says  of  it:  "  Neque 
novum  videri  debet  campanas  benedicere  et  ungere, 
eisque  nomen  imponere."  The  term  "baptism"  as  ap- 
plied to  Church  bells  is  an  expression  not  sanctioned  by 
the  Church ;  the  ceremony  in  all  Rituals  is  called  the 
"Blessing  of  Bells"  only.  They  are  blessed  upon  the 
principle  that  every  thing  used  in  the  divine  worship 
should  be  specially  set  apart  and  consecrated  with  the 
invocation  of  the  Divine  blessing  upon  it.  It  is  usual 
to  bless  the  bell  in  honor  of  some  saint,  whose  name 
it  afterward  bears.  Thus  the  Roman  Pontifical  has 
this  form :  "  Sauctificetur,  et  consecrctur,  Domine,  sig- 
num  istud.  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti,  In  honorem  Sancti  N.  Pax  tibi."  The  Pon- 
tifical of  Bishop  Lacy,  of  Exeter,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  has  the  form  very  similar:  "  Consecretur  et 
sauctificetur  signum  istud  per  istam  sanctam  unctionem 
et  nostram  benedictionem  in  honore  Sancti  N.  In  no- 
mine Patris,  etc..  Amen.  Pax  tibi."  Neither  of  these 
has  any  mention  of  sponsors;  but  the  Sarum  Manuale 
has  the  following  rubric:  "  Et  imponatur  sibi  nomen 
per  sacerdotem,  apponendo  manus  supra,  et  simul  im- 
ponunt  patrini  et  matrinse.  Et  post  presbyterurn  nom- 
inant  suum  nomen,  cooperiendo  clocam  lineis."  This 
custom  of  sponsors  prevailed  only  in  some  places,  and 
the  term  "  baptism  of  bells,"  was  merely  a  vulgar  mode 
of  expression.  The  blessing  of  bells  still  continues  in 
use  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  was  discontinued,  with 
many  other  rites,  in  the  Protestant  Churches  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  F.  C.  H. 

Praed's  Charade.— I  have  always  had  some  doubt 
on  the  solution  Good-Night,  said  to  be  Praed's  "  owji," 
of  his  Charade,  "Sir  Hilary."  Good-Night  does  not 
certainly  satisfy  the  first  two  syllables  of  prayer.  I 
venture  to  propose  another  solution,  and,  as  the  charade 
is  short  and  not  always  at  hand,  I  append  it,  with  the 
interpretation  in  brackets: 

"Sir  Hilary  charged  at  Agincourt — 

Sooth,  't  W.1S  an  awful  daj' ! 
The  revelers  of  camp  and  court 

Had  little  time  to  pray  1 
'T  is  said  Sir  Hilary  uttered  there 
Two  syllables  by  way  of  prayer;  [aide  Dieu] 
My  first  to  all  the  brave  and  proud 

Who  see  to-morrow's  sun,  [aid] 
3Iy  next,  witli  its  cool  and  quiet  cloud,  [deu] 
To  those  who  win  their  dewy  shroud 

Or  ere  this  day  be  done. 
My  whole  to  those  whose  bright  blue  eyes  [adieu] 
■\Veep  when  a  warrior  nobly  dies." 

U.  0.  N. 
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Sayings  and  Doings  of  Animals — The  Greedy  Cow. — 
Farmer  Pawsey  had  several  cows,  who  sni)plied  him  with 
plenty  of  butter  and  cheese  for  market,  and  among  them  was 
one  named  Fair  Star.  She  was  so  called  not  onlj'  because  she 
was  so  very  pretty,  but  because  she  was  white  all  over,  ex- 
cept a  few  small  red  spots  on  her  sides,  with  a  large  red  star 
upon  her  forehead.  Her  coat  shone  like  satin  ;  her  small 
head,  her  full  eyes,  and  her  whole  shape  made  her  the 
handsomest  cow  in  the  yard.  She  was  also  very  good-tem- 
pered, never  had  her  legs  tied  when  she  was  milked,  for 
fear  she  should  kick  the  pail  and  the  milkmaid  into  the 
dirt,  and  always  answered  when  she  was  called.  She  was 
\evy  full  of  fun  ;  sometimes  stuck  up  her  long  tail  and  ran 
across  the  meadow  as  if  she  thought  she  was  as  good  as  a 
race-horse,  in  which  she  was  very  much  mistaken,  for  cows  can 
never  run  as  fast  as  horses.  Fair  Star,  however,  was  such  a 
favorite  with  all  the  people  in  the  yard,  and  had  so  often 
heard  herself  praised,  that  she  thought  a  great  deal  of  her- 
self. I  am  afraid  to  say  how  conceited  she  was,  for  she  not 
only  supposed  she  was  better  looking  than  all  the  others, 
but  better  tempered. 

Fair  Star  always  obeyed  the  voice  of  Ben  the  cow-boy 
when  he  called  her  to  go  to  the  farm  to  be  milked,  even 
though  she  might  be  lying  on  the  ground  chewing  the  grass 
which  she  had  swallowed  as  it  rose  again  into  her  mouth, 
aud  which  is  called  chewing  the  cud,  so  that  Ben  said  she 
was  his  darling,  and.  never  gave  him  any  trouble.  As  she 
walked  quietly  home  she  sometimes  turned  her  head  round 
to  see  who  was  looking  at  her,  and  expected  them  to  say, 
"What  a  pretty  cow!"  which  was  very  silly  of  her,  for  she 
did  not  make  herself,  and  therefore  need  not  have  been 
proud  of  her  beauty. 

A  worse  fault  was  that  of  boasting  that  she  was  very 
good,  and  telling  the  other  cows  she  never  was  naughty, 
and  always  did  as  she  was  bid ;  and  when  they  had  some 
food  thrown  to  them  in  the  yard,  and  rushed  to  it,  and 
pushed  each  otlier  in  order  to  get  the  first  mouthful,  she 
declared  she  could  not  think  how  they  could  be  so  vulgar 
as  to  make  such  a  noise  and  bustle  to  get  something  to  eat, 
they  ought  to  wait  quietly  for  their  turns  as  she  did.  Then 
they  answered,  "  We  know  why  you  are  so  patient,  it  is 
because  when  Ben  sees  you  have  not  had  any  he  always 
brings  you  some  on  purpose  for  yourself,  and  therefore  you 
have  the  most."  To  this  Fair  Star  never  replied,  but  she 
felt  it  was  true,  and  therefore  she  was  sometimes  so  angry 
that  if  she  had  had  horns  she  would  have  stuck  them  into 
the  cows  who  made  this  spiteful  speech. 

The  fact  is  that  both  daintiness  and  greediness  were  two 
great  defects  in  Fair  Star's  character.  If  in  the  corner  of  a 
field  she  found  a  patch  of  juicy,  tender  grass  sprinkled  with 
buttercups  or  daisies  she  never  called  her  companions  to 
share  it  with  her,  but  munched  it  all  up  herself  as  fast  as 
she  could ;  or,  if  she  thought  any  of  them  came  near  enough 
to  see  it,  she  lay  down  upon  it  and  covered  it,  that  they 
might  not  deprive  her  of  the  treat.  It  must  be  owned  that 
this  was  a  very  bad  fault,  and  an  old  cow,  who  was  very 
wise,  and  gave  good  advice  to  the  young  ones,  told  her 
she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  greediness,  and  said  some 
day  she  would  go  too  far,  for  selfishness  never  knew  where 
to  stop.  Fair  Star  at  first  took  Mrs.  Colly's  reproofs  very 
good-humoredly,  and  said,  "  Ah,  Mrs.  Colly,  if  you  knew 
how  good  it  was  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  my  liking 
to  keep  it  all  to  myself;"  but  she  often  grew  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  the  truth,  especially  when  any  of  the  other  cows 
joined  good  Mrs.  Colly. 

Whenever  it  rained  the  farmer  would  not  let  the  cows  go 
and  lie  in  the  damp,  but  kept  them  in  the  fivrm-yard  ;  and 
after  <a  wet  night,  when  they  all  got  back  to  the  field,  two 
cows  went  up  to  Fair  Star,  and  said,  "You  thought  \\c  did 


not  see  j'ou  last  night,  but  we  did,  prowling  about  the  yard 
close  to  the  gardener's  shed,  where  he  keeps  his  dahlia- 
roots.  Some  are  gone,  and  he  little  thinks  it  was  the  favor- 
ite who  took  them."  Fair  Star  was  very  angry,  and  the 
skin  of  her  face  got  quite  red  under  the  hair,  but  she  turned 
away.  She  had,  however,  gone  through  a  hole  in  the  pal- 
ings of  the  garden,  routed  her  nose  in  a  heap  of  sand  under 
a  shed,  and  feasted  on  the  stores  of  roots,  nothing  being 
more  delicious  to  a  cow  than  dahlias.  Fair  Star  thought 
the  others  had  been  asleep,  and  that  she  had  not  been  seen, 
but  she  stalked  across  the  field  in  a  great  passion,  as  people 
alwaj's  do  when  they  are  found  out  in  such  things,  and  old 
Mrs.  Colly  shook  her  head,  and  said  "she  never  knew  any 
good  come  of  a  spoiled  beauty." 

It  was  several  weeks  after  the  taking  the  dahlia-roots  that 
any  fresh  proof  of  Fair  Star's  great  failing  was  found  out, 
at  which  time  the  hay  harvest  was  begun,  and  the  cows 
were  driven  to  diffei-ent  pastures,  as  the  hay  was  cleared  ofi^ 
the  ground. 

She  and  some  other  giddy  ones  broke  into  a  field,  Avhere 
the  newly-mown  grass  was  put  into  cocks,  and  knocked  them 
down  and  frolicked  about  at  a  great  rate ;  but  they  were 
discovered,  the  men  came  down  upon  them  with  rakes,  and 
drove  them  away  with  many  a  hard  thump,  and  Fair  Star 
was  not  only  frightened,  but  very  much  astonished  to  find 
that  her  beauty  had  made  no  difference,  and  that  she  had 
had  as  manj'  knocks  as  any  of  the  others,  aud  that  even 
Ben  had  bad  no  mercy  on  her  back. 

On  being  taken  to  quite  a  fresh  field  one  evening  all  the 
cows  observed  what  a  charming  smell  there  was  in  the  air, 
particularly  on  one  side,  and  as  the  young  ones  could  not 
imagine  the  cause  they  asked  Mrs.  Colly  if  she  knew. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  it  is  a  field  of  clover 
in  blossom." 

"  It  must  be  very  good  to  eat,"  said  Fair  Star. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Colly,  "but  it  is  very  dangerous  food. 
Only  a  little  of  it  must  be  taken  at  a  time  while  it  is  green, 
for  it  swells  yon  out,  and  it  is  so  sweet  that  you  are  apt  to 
eat  more  of  it  than  is  good  for  you,  and  you  do  not  find 
that  out  till  it  has  disagreed  with  you,  and  I  have  known 
many  a  cow  die  from  doing  so." 

"What  a  pity!"  said  Fair  Star,  and  walked  away.  She, 
however,  could  not  help  thinking  of  it,  and  deemed  it  best 
to  go  to  another  part  of  the  field  in  which  she  was ;  but 
there  she  found  the  grass  coarse  and  dry,  and  she,  almost 
without  knowing  it,  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  clover. 

Presently  Fair  Star  thought  she  should  like  to  look  at 
this  sweet-smelling  stuff,  and  she  peeped  through  the  thin- 
nest part  of  the  hedge;  hut  even  there  the  leaves  were  too 
thick  to  allow  her  to  see  it,  so  she  sighed,  laid  herself  down 
and  went  to  sleep.  She  often  woke  in  the  night,  and  the 
smell  of  the  clover  was  so  strong  that  she  very  much  longed 
to  get  at  it.  Then  Ben  called  the  cows.  She  was  the  first  to 
go,  and  as  she  went  out  put  her  nose  up  to  his  cheek,  and 
he  kissed  her,  and  called  her  his  pretty  lady  and  a  number 
of  other  endearing  names,  and  told  her  to  walk  on,  for  she 
was  always  ready  to  go.  Her  tlioughts,  however,  were  all 
upon  the  clover-field,  and  as  she  walked  on  she  looked  at 
the  gate,  and  wondered  if  it  were  fastened. 

Fair  Star,  arriving  first,  was  milked  before  the  others, 
and  as  soon  as  the  maid  had  done  with  her  left  the  yard  and 
went  straight  to  the  clover-field.  She  pushed  the  gate  with 
her  nose,  and  to  her  great  pleasure  it  opened;  but  as  she 
supposed  she  should  be  turned  out  again  if  seen,  she  got 
into  a  ditch  and  hid  herself  under  some  bushes  till  her  com- 
panions were  in  the  other  field.  Ben  missed  her,  but  thought 
she  was  already  in  her  place,  and,  going  no  further  than  just 
to  shut  the  gate,  contented  himself  by  saying,  "Pretty  crea- 
ture! she  knows  her  way  every-where." 
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At  last  Fair  Star  crept  out  of  the  ditch  and  looked  all 
over  the  clover-fii-ld.  It  was  covered  with  pink  blossoius, 
and  bees  and  beautiful  insects  were  tlying  over  them.  She 
had  never  seen  any  thing  so  tenii)ting;  but  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  I  must  bo  good  or  else  they  will  all  think  I  came 
here  for  greediness;  at  the  same  time  if  this  clover  does  not 
hurt  the  bees  why  should  it  hurt  mo?  I  shall  only  take 
Bomo  of  the  grass  by  the  side,  and  they  shall  see  that  /  can 
go  into  a  clover-field  without  making  myself  ill."  She  went 
on  steadilj'  enough  for  some  little  while  till  later  in  the  day, 
when,  nibbling  the  grass,  she  bit  off  a  head  of  clover. 
Directly  she  tasted  it,  she  exclaimed,  "Delicious!  this  is 
food  fit  for  a  queen.  If  I  were  queen  of  England  I  would 
have  it  everj'  day  for  my  dinner.  Another  head  can  not  do 
me  any  harm."  So  she  thought  of  a  third  and  a  fourth, 
and  at  last,  without  thinking  any  more  about  it,  she  gave 
herself  up  to  the  feast,  heedless  of  the  consequences. 

After  having  eaten  for  some  time,  but  which  she  supposed 
to  be  only  five  minutes,  Fair  Star  heard  Ben  call  the  cows; 
so,  ashamed  of  being  caught,  she  walked  out  of  the  clover- 
field  as  fast  as  possible,  and  went  into  the  road.  When  the 
cows  and  Ben  saw  her  there  the}'  wondered  where  she  had 
been  ;  but  the  open  gate  of  the  dangerous  field  told  the  tale, 
and  coming  up  wilh  her  one  said,  "How  do  you  do.  Fair 
Star?  I  hope  you  have  had  a  good  dinner?"  Another  in- 
quired how  the  clover  agreed  with  her.  But  by  this  tim« 
the  greedj'  cow  began  to  feel  very  ill,  and  not  to  care  what 
they  said,  for  she  got  worse  every  moment,  and  when  Ben 
saw  her  stagger  from  side  to  side  he  was  quite  frightened. 
She  wished  to  lie  down,  but  ho  made  her  go  on,  for  the 
second  time  in  his  life  beating  her,  and  now  to  make  her 
go  faster.  She  thought  him  very  cruel,  but  he  scolded, 
pushed,  dragged,  and  struck  her,  and,  although  she  became 
worse  every  minute,  he  would  not  let  her  stop.  Her  breath- 
ing got  more  and  more  difficult,  she  swelled  out  till  her 
body  was  nearly  as  big  as  that  of  two  cows,  and  was  in  the 
greatest  pain. 

As  Ben  passed  the  farm-house  where  his  master  was  sit- 
ting at  tea  before  an  open  window  he  called  out,  "Mr.  Paw- 
sej'.  Fair  Star  has  been  in  the  clover-field  and  eaten  till  she 
is  like  to  burst." 

Fair  Star  heard  no  more,  but  crying  out,  "0,  I  shall 
die!"  fell  upon  the  ground  just  inside  the  gate.  The  farmer, 
seizing  the  bread-knife,  rushed  out  with  it  in  his  hand,  and 
plunged  it  into  the  cow's  body  on  each  side  of  her  hips ;  the 
wind  with  which  the  clover  had  filled  her  came  out,  and  she 
was  kicked  and  dragged  till  she  was  again  upon  her  legs; 
then  a  rope  was  tied  round  her  neck,  and  she  was  made  to 
walk  about  although  she  was  in  such  pain.  The  cow-doctor 
was  sent  for,  who  told  Mr.  Pawsey  that  to  stab  Fair  Star 
had  been  very  dangerous,  but  she  would  have  died  if  he 
had  not,  and  he  put  a  hollow  horn  down  her  throat  and 
poured  some  filthy  medicine  through  it,  so  that  she  was 
forced  to  swallow  it,  and  her  life  was  saved  with  difficulty. 
Her  pretty  coat  was  all  stained  with  blood,  and  when,  after 
some  days,  she  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  the  grass  field, 
she  had  two  great  ugly  marks  where  the  knife  had  gone 
into  her,  and  she  was  so  ashamed  that  she  could  not  look 
the  other  cows  in  the  face.  Some  pitied  her,  but  others 
laughed  at  her;  good  Mrs.  Colly,  however,  took  her  to  her 
side,  and  scolded  those  who  mocked  her,  saying  she  was 
very  sorry  for  her  fault,  and  they  did  not  know  how  they 
might  be  tempted  some  day  to  do  wrong,  and  how  would 
they  like  to  be  treated  as  they  were  treating  her?  From 
that  time  Fair  Star  always  took  Mrs.  Colly's  advice,  and 
she  quite  recovered  her  health  and  character,  for  she  was 
never  again  known  to  eat  too  much  as  long  as  she  lived. 

Verdict  of  a  Jury  of  Bovs.— When  Dr.  Nathaniel  Pren- 
tice taught  a  public  school  in  Roxbury,  he  was  very  much  a 
favorite;  but  his  patience  at  times  would  get  very  much  ex-   ! 
hausted  by  the  infractions  of  the  school  rules  by  the  schol-   ! 
ars.     On   one   occasion,  in   rather  a  wrathy  way,  he  threat-    ! 
ened    to  punish    with   six   blows  of  a  heavy  ferule  the  first   ' 
boy  detected  in  whispering,  and  appointed  some  as  detecters.    , 
Shortly  after  one  of  the  detecters  shouted,   "Master,  John 
Zeigler  is  whispering." 


John  wafl  called  up  and  asked  if  it  was  a  fact.  John,  by 
the  way,  was  a  favorite  both  with  his  teacher  and  school- 
mates. 

"Yes,"  answered  John;  "I  was  not  aware  what  I  was 
about;  I  was  intent  on  working  out  a  sum,  and  requested 
the  boy  who  sat  next  to  hand  mo  an  arithmetic  that  con- 
tained the  rule  which  I  wished  to  see." 

The  doctor  regretted  his  hasty  threat,  but  told  John  that 
he  could  not  sufTer  him  to  whisper  or  escape  the  punish- 
ment, and  continued,  "I  wish  I  could  avoid  it,  but  can  not 
without  a  forfeiture  of  my  word.  I  will,"  he  continued, 
"  leave  it  to  an}'  three  scholars  you  may  choose  to  say 
whether  or  not  I  omit  the  punishment." 

John  said  ho  was  agreed  to  that,  and  immediately  called 
out  G.  S.,  T.  D.,  and  D.  P.  D.  The  doctor  told  them  to  re- 
turn a  verdict,  which  they  soon  did,  after  c(in8ultation,  as 
follows : 

"The  master's  word  must  be  kept  inviolate — John  must 
receive  the  threatened  six  blows  of  the  ferule;  but  it  must 
bo  inflicted  on  voluntary  proxies,  and  we,  the  arbitrators, 
will  share  the  punishment  by  receiving  each  of  us  two  of 
the  blows." 

John,  who  had  listened  to  the  verdict,  stepped  up  to  the 
doctor,  and  with  outstretched  hand,  exclaimed,  "Master, 
here  is  my  hand;  they  sha'n't  bo  struck  a  blow — I  will  re- 
ceive the  punishment." 

The  doctor,  under  pretense  of  wiping  his  face,  shielded  his 
eyes,  and,  telling  the  boys  to  go  to  their  seats,  said  he  would 
think  of  it.  I  believe  he  did  think  of  it  to  his  dying  day, 
but  the  punishment  was  never  inflicted. 

Solutions  Wanted. — To  amuse  our  young  readers 
and  to  tax  their  ingenuity,  we  append  one  each  of  the 
common  forms  of  puzzle: 

Riddle. — Perfect  with  a  head,  perfect  without  a  head ; 
perfect  with  a  tail,  perfect  without  a  tail;  perfect  with 
cither,  neither,  or  both. 

Ch.\rade. — My  first  is  of  the  tiger  kind  ;  my  second  is  a 
preposition,  at  the  head  of  elementary  literature;  my  third 
is  a  stanza  at  the  head  of  an  ode;  and  my  whole  is  a  final 
event,  or  unhappy  conclusion. 

REBUS. 

A  kind  of  crown  much  used  of  old, 
My  name  most  surely  will  unfold; 
Read  back  or  forward  still  the  same; 
Now  surely  you  '11  fiud  out  my  name. 

Anagr.vm. — Sly  ware. 

Conundrum.— If  your  house  were  on  fire  what  two  authors 
would  you  name  ? 

Historical  Conundrum.— There  has  been  but  one  king 
crowned  in  England  since  the  Norman  conquest.  What 
king  was  he  ? 

The  Riddling  Forest.— What  tree  is  of  great  use  in 
history  ? 

Answers  to  Puzzles. — Master  Lewie  R.  Hazen  gives  the 
following  solutions:  Riddle  No.  2,  for  September,  Almanac. 
For  October,  No.  1,  Grapes  (?) ;  No.  2,  Eye  (?).  Charades- 
No.  1,  Cod;  No.  2,  Lily.  Rebuses— No.  2,  Jiahhit.  Miss  H. 
Louise  Loomis,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  says:  Riddle  No.  1, 
Tongue  (?).  Charade  No.  2,  Lily.  Rebus  No.  1,  Civic;  No.  2, 
Babbit,  blaster  Charles  Harrison  Requa,  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, says:  Riddle  No.  2,  for  September,  Almanac.  T.  A. 
Cook,  of  En  on  Valley,  Pennsylvania,  doubts  the  answer  to 
Riddle  No.  1  in  September,  and  thinks  the  true  answer  is 
"  Alphabet  "  or  "  letters."  (It  is  the  "  letter  H.")  He  adds  : 
The  answer  to  No.  2  in  the  same  number  is  certainly  "Al- 
manac." I  should  think  that  the  word  "standard-bearer" 
for  No.  3  is  preferable  to  "  foot-stool."  (It  is  "  foot-stool.") 
In  the  last  number  the  first  riddle  is  "wine"  (?) ;  the  second 
is  "  eye  "  (?).  The  first  Charade  may  be  "  gulf-stream,"  (no  ;) 
the  second  is  certainly  "  lily  ;"  the  second  Rebus  is  "  rabbit." 

The  above  will  show  how  various  are  the  answers  given. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  trrie  answers  have  not  yet  been 
given  to  either  of  the  Riddles  in  our  October  number. 
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Jesus  Christ,  the  Model  of  True  Greatness. — 
The  artist  seeks  a  model.  The  constructor  of  a  house, 
or  of  the  simplest  machine,  delights  in  securing  a  model 
after  which  he  may  pattern.  So  in  creating  a  charac- 
ter. Our  eyes  turn  instinctively  for  models.  The 
model  of  true  greatness,  as  well  as  of  goodness,  is 
found  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ : 

Though  the  reputed  son  of  an  obscure  mechanic  of  Naza- 
reth— tliough  he  lived  on  the  bounty  of  others,  had  no  home 
in  his  suffering  life,  and  scarcely  a  friend  in  his  ignominious 
death — though  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  "  man  of  sor- 
rows, and  acquainted  with  grief,"  still  he  was  sublimely 
great — great  in  all  the  attributes  of  goodness  and  power. 
He  was  great  in  the  spotless  purity  of  his  character,  in  the 
unconquerable  energy  of  his  love,  in  the  invincibility  of  his 
will,  and  in  his  spiritual  identification  with  the  heart  and 
plans  of  the  infinite  Father.  Under  the  miserable  and  tat- 
tered garb  of  worldly  indigence  and  social  degradation,  his 
greatness  was  seen.  He  wept  over  the  poverty  of  the  opu- 
lent, and  over  the  degradation  of  kings.  His  cotemporaries 
saw  his  moral  majesty  gleaming  through  his  mean  exter- 
nalism.  The  populace  saw  it  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
"  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass,"  and  they  fell  in  reverence, 
and  shouted,  "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David."  Pilate  saw 
it  as  he  stood  a  prisoner  at  his  bar,  and,  after  pronouncing 
the  wicked  sentence,  washed  his  hands  in  the  open  court, 
and  declared,  "  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  per- 
son." The  Roman  ruffians  saw  it  under  the  pale  moon  in 
Gethsemane,  and  fell  as  dead  to  the  ground.  The  centurion 
saw  it  sitting  in  majesty  on  his  bleeding  brow  as  he  hung 
upon  the  cross,  and  "  feared  greatly,  saying,  Truly  this  was 
the  Son  of  God." 

Here,  amid  the  deepest  poverty  and  greatest  suffering,  is 
the  greatness  we  are  called  upon  to  imitate — the  true  great- 
ness of  man.  Would  you  become  a  great  painter?  Take  the 
pencil,  and  study  some  Titian.  Or  a  great  sculptor?  Take 
the  chisel,  and  study  another  Phidias.  Or  a  great  poet? 
Take  the  pen,  and  study  a  Milton  or  a  Wordsworth.  But  if 
you  would  become  a  great  man,  take  the  heart  and  study 
Christ.  Look  at  him  till,  with  emphasis,  you  can  call  riches 
dust,  worldly  splendors  toys,  worldlj'  titles  idle  dreams;  and 
till  you  feel  that  the  true  glory  of  man  is  "  the  glory  which 
shall  bo  revealed  in  us." 

Worldly  glories  are  but  as  bubbles  on  the  troubled  stream 
of  time — we  touch  them,  and  they  burst;  are  but  as  clouds 
without  water  in  the  sky  of  life — though  fringed  with  the 
golden  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  they  vanish  into  thinnest 
air  ere  the  morning  dawn.  Ah !  that  morning — that  morn- 
ing! 

"  Some  sink  outright : 
O'er  them,  and  o'er  their  namep,  the  billows  close  ; 
To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  boni. 
Others  a  short  niemori:il  leave  behind, 
Like  a  flag  floating  when  the  bark  's  ingulfed— 
It  floaU  a  moment,  and  is  seen  no  more  ; 
One  Caesar  lives — a  thousand  are  forgot." 

Death  and  Life. — No  profounder  subject  can  oc- 
cupy the  mind  than  these  two — seemingly  so  antago- 
nistic, and  yet  really  so  closely  conjoined: 

The  law  of  death  has  never  been  arrested — never  repealed ; 
it  was  left  to  take  its  course.  Though  man  is  born  to  die, 
he  dies  to  live.  Death  in  Christ  is  a  destruction  antecedent 
to  reproduction.  It  is  a  birth.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of 
changes  in  our  endless  historj'.  "  E.xcept  a  corn  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone:  but  if  it  die, 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  In  the  case  of  Christ  him- 
eelf,  death   was    the   condition    of  a   higher    life:  he   passed 


through  the  grave  on  his  way  to  immortality.  The  mind 
must  die  to  one  life  to  live  another ;  it  must  renounce  one 
set  of  ideas  and  dispositions  to  embrace  higher  ones.  AH 
around  us  seem  to  be  the  germs  of  the  future.  The  seed 
swells  and  bursts  into  life;  the  well-known  larva  sink.s  in 
mortal  throes,  and  again  rises  and  soars,  a  beautiful  and 
lively  object,  in  the  Summer  sky;  falling  empires  yield  up 
materials  for  their  successors.  The  globe's  history  is  made 
up  of  destruction  and  reproduction  ;  the  child  is  but  the  germ 
of  the  man,  and  the  Christianized  man  is  the  germ  of  a 
higher  intelligence.  The  future— the  future  is  every  thing 
to  man.  We  can  almost  spare  the  past :  we  look  at  our  in- 
fancy, and  find  it  a  blank — at  our  childhood  and  our  youth, 
and  we  are  jjained  at  their  follies  and  perversities ;  but  we 
can  not  spare  the  future — our  long-wished  perfectibility  is 
there — our  God  is  there;  it  is  our  heaven.  Hail!  hail  to  the 
glorious  future  ! 

Man  in  the  future  is  the  continuation  of  man  in  the  pres- 
ent. The  octogenarian  is  the  continuous  growth  of  the  new- 
born babe.  In  like  manner,  man  in  heaven  is  the  continu- 
ation of  man  on  earth.  Hereafter  he  will  appear  an  entire 
man — greatly  improved,  better  conditioned,  marvelously  sub- 
limated— still  a  man.  He  is  now  in  a  tent  that  rocks  be- 
fore the  storm — becomes  dilapidated — the  rough  elements 
beat  upon  the  sensitive  inhal)itant,  but  he  shall  go  forth, 
and  enter  into  "  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens."  The  dwelling  is  changed,  but  the  inhabitant 
continues — the  mortal  garmenj;  is  cast  aside,  and  the  immor- 
tal is  put  on,  but  the  wearer  is  the  same. 

Teaching  Grammar  and  Nothing  Else. — In  a 
blunt  but  not  inapt  manner  Dr.  AVylie  exposed  the  ab- 
surdity of  attempting  the  cultivation  of  one  faculty  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  or  the  study  of  one  branch 
of  science  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others : 

When  he  came  to  Indiana,  in  1829,  the  common  schools  of 
that  State  had  made  such  progress  that  to  be  able  to  teach 
English  grammar  was  regarded  an  ambition  worthy  of  every 
aspiring  young  man.  One  of  these,  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
came  to  him  and  desired  to  be  taught  English  grammar, 
and  nothing  else.  "  I  can  teach  you  English  grammar,"  said 
the  President.  The  young  man  then  expressed  the  wish  that 
his  charge  would  be  moderate,  as  his  means  were  very  lim- 
ited. "Give  yourself  no  trouble  about  that,"  was  the  reply; 
"  all  I  ask  is  a  well-fatted  hind-quarter  of  beef,  with  one 
condition,  that  you  fatten  the  quarter  you  bring  me,  and  no 
other  part  of  the  animal."  After  looking  his  astonishment, 
the  young  man  said,  "  Why,  Doctor,  it  is  an  impossibility 
for  me  to  fatten  one  quarter  without  fattening  the  whole 
beef."  "Just  so  it  is  with  me,"  said  tlie  President,  "I  can 
not  teach  you  English  grammar  without  instructing  you  in 
many  other  things." 

Not  very  Comforting  to  Authors. — The  contrib- 
utor of  Caxtoniana,  himself  "a  maker  of  books,"  gives 
the  following  passage  not  very  comforting  to  authors: 

Every  author  who  has  written  a  book  with  earnest  fore- 
thought and  fondly-cherished  designs,  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact,  that  much  which  he  meant  to  convey  has  never 
been  guessed  at  in  any  review  of  his  work ;  and  many  a  del- 
icate beauty  of  thought,  on  which  he  principally  valued  him- 
self, remains,  like  the  statue  of  Isis,  an  image  of  truth  from 
which  no  hand  lifts  the  vail. 

DiooKNES,  THE  Cynic,  coming  once  to  a  verj'  small,  incon- 
siderable town,  with  very  large  and  magnificent  gates,  told 
the  inhabitants  "to  shut  their  gates,  lest  the  town  should 
run  out." 
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Florida  as  a  Colonization  Field. — Various  proj- 
ects are  entertained  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
the  emancipated  negroes  under  the  President's  FrocLi- 
mation  of  freedom.  Colonization,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Federal  Government,  seems  to  be  the  most 
likely  to  benefit  both  the  dominant  and  the  enslaved 
races ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  bad  policy  to  expel  so  use- 
ful a  part  of  our  population  from  our  and  their  coun- 
try. We  have  millions  of  acres  in  the  South  wholly 
unappropriated,  and  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  Florida 
has  yet  been  occupied  by  the  whites.  A  climate  like 
Florida's  is  their  natural  home.  It  is  more  uniform 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  continent,  and  the  lower 
peninsula  surpasses  even  Cuba  in  the  richness,  variety, 
and  delicacy  of  vegetable  culture.  All  tropical  fruits 
grow  here  luxuriantly.  Coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton grow  almost  spontaneously.  At  all  seasons  of  the 
year  beets,  onions,  egg-plants,  carrots,  lettuce,  celery, 
etc.,  are  produced  with  the  most  indifferent  culture, 
and,  if  planted  in  October,  cabbage  and  potatoes  yield 
well.  The  former  have  been  grown  near  Fort  Myers, 
a  single  head  weighing  forty  pounds.  Cattle,  hogs,  and 
poultry  increase  astonishingly.  Till  the  rebellion  broke 
out  Southern  Florida  supplied  Havana  with  beef  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  head  every  month,  besides  large 
numbers  shipped  to  other  points.  Were  the  negroes 
colonized  here  under  proper  oversight,  they  could  be 
employed  with  immense  profit  to  themselves  and  the 
entire  country. 

Emancipation  Abroad. — The  cause  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  serfdom  is  making  good  progress  in 
Europe.  The  States  General  of  Holland  have  passed 
the  law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  by  the  great  majority  of  45  to  7.  In  Russia 
the  serfs  are  rapidly  complying  with  the  conditions  on 
which  the  land  cultivated  by  them  will  become  their 
property.  Their  social  condition  has  already  wonder- 
fully improved.  At  the  fair  of  Nijni — the  great  com- 
mercial barometer  of  the  empire — the  sale  of  articles 
for  the  use  of  the  former  serfs  was  considerable — a 
clear  proof  of  their  prosperity.  The  taxes  have  been 
fully  collected  this  year — something  quite  unprecedent- 
ed during  the  period  of  serfdom. 

Methodism  in  Great  Britain. — Besides  the  mem- 
bers in  connection  with  the  Wesleyau  Conference  in 
Great  Britain,  Methodism  has  numerous  representa- 
tives in  other  branches  of  the  same  family,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  : 

Preachers.  Members.  Increase. 

Old  Connection 1,198  325.2.56  5,476 

New  Connection 220  32.480  1,966 

Primitive  Methodist 776  141,185  5,791 

Bible  Christians 256  14,056  1,782 

United  Free  Churches 217  60,880  4,2.53 

Reformers 19  11,355  1,118 

The  'ncrease  per  cent,  in  each  case  stands  thus:  Old 
Connection,  1  7-10;  New  Connection,  6;  Primitive 
Methodists,  4;  Bible  Christians,  12  6-10;  Free  Churches, 
7;  Reformers,  9  8-10.     It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 


the  Old  Connection  is  a  long  way  behind  all  the  other 
bodies,  having  respect  to  the  means  employed  for  pro- 
ducing results.  The  above  comparison,  however,  is 
somewhat  fallacious,  for  to  be  perfectly  fair  it  should 
not  be  restricted  to  one  year,  but  spread  over  a  series 
of  years.  For  example,  the  New  Connection  began  in 
1797  with  rather  more  than  20,000  members,  and  the 
Old  Connection  had  at  that  date  had  about  G0,0(X);  but 
now  the  odds  are  largely  iu  favor  of  the  latter. 

Tobacco  in  Algiers. — The  production  of  tobacco 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  Algiers.  This  year's  crop  is 
estimated  at  twelve  million  pounds.  In  1844  there 
were  only  three  tobacco  planters  in  the  colony,  and 
their  plantations  comprised  an  aggregate  of  only  three 
and  a  half  acres.  The  quality  of  the  tobacco  now 
grown  is  highly  praised  in  the  French  journals. 

The  Paradise  of  Flowers.— The  chief  places  for 
the  growth  of  the  sweet  perfume-producing  flowers  are 
in  Montpelier,  Grasse,  Nismes,  Savoy,  Cannes,  and 
Nice.  Nice  alone  produces  a  harvest  of  100,000  pounds 
of  orange  blossoms,  and  Cannes  as  much  again  and  of 
a  finer  color.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  orange  blos- 
soms yield  about  two  pounds  of  pure  Nelory  oil.  One 
great  perfumer  at  Cannes  uses  yearly  about  140,CK30 
pounds  of  rose  leaves,  20,000  pounds  of  acacia  flowers, 
140,000  pounds  of  orange  blossoms,  32,000  of  jessamine 
blossoms,  20,000  pounds  of  tuberoses,  together  with  a 
great  many  other  sweet  herbs.  The  extraction  of 
ethereal  oils,  the  small  quantities  of  which  are  mixed 
in  the  flowers  with  such  large  quantities  of  other  vege- 
table juices  that  it  requires  about  600  pounds  of  rose 
leaves  to  win  an  ounce  of  ottar  of  roses,  of  course  de- 
mands a  careful  treatment. 

Nice  and  Cannes  are  the  paradise  of  violets,  produc- 
ing annually  something  like  13,000  pounds  of  blos- 
soms. The  variety  cultivated  is  the  double  or  Parma 
violet,  which  is  so  productive  that  the  flowers  are  sold 
at  about  five  pence  per  pound,  and  we  all  know  what 
sort  of  a  bouquet  a  pound  of  violets  would  make. 

Parkesine. — Parkesine  is  a  substance  so  completely 
in  its  infancy  that  it  hardly  attracts  the  attention  it 
merits.  It  is  of  gluey  aspect,  and  is  obtained  by  com- 
bining oil,  chlorid  of  sulphur,  and  collodion  in  certain 
proportions.  A  hardened  mass  is  the  result,  which 
solidifies  immediately.  It  is  then  capable  of  being 
used  for  nearly  every  purpose  to  which  india-rubber 
and  gutta-percha  can  be  applied,  with  the  additional 
advantages  of  being  excessivelv  hard  and  indestructi- 
ble,  besides  being — in  thin  plates — perfectly  transpar- 
ent. It  is  susceptible  of  being  colored,  either  with  an 
opaque  pigment  or  a  transparent  color.  It  forms  a 
varnish,  colored  or  not,  which  is  perfectly  hard  and 
impervious  to  moisture.  For  buttons,  combs,  knife- 
handles,  and  all  other  articles  for  which  horn  or  ivory 
are  generally  employed,  it  is  singularly  valuable,  as  it 
is  not  only  capable  of  being  molded  into  any  required 
form,  but  possesses  a  hardness  equal   to  iron.     Its  in- 
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sulating  properties  are  very  great,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  quite  indestructible  by  damp.  Tbe  inventor  has 
not  yet  completed  his  experiments  on  its  uses,  but  it 
seems  difficult  to  put  a  limit  to  them,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Parkesine  can  be  made  for  a  few 
cents  a  pound. 

Slavery  in  the  Indian  Territory. — The  census 
of  1860  gives  the  following  statistics  of  slavery  as  it 
exists  among  the  Indian  tribes: 

Tribes.  Slavss.  Owners. 

Choctaws 2,297  385 

Cherokees 2,504  384 

Creeks 1,651  267 

Chickasaws 917  118 

Total 7,369  1,154 

One  of  the  Choctaw  planters  is  the  owner  of  227 
slaves,  and  ten  of  the  largest  planters  of  that  tribe 
average  64  each.  Among  the  Cherokees  the  largest 
planter  owns  57  slaves,  and  the  ten  largest  average 
35  each.  Among  the  Creeks  two  planters  hold  75 
slaves  each,  and  the  ten  largest  average  43  each. 
Among  the  Chickasaws  the  largest  planter  owns  61 
slaves,  and  the  ten  largest  average  27i  each.  The 
census  gives  detailed  statistics,  showing  that  there  are 
1,983  white  people  in  the  territory,  and  404  free  colored 
persons.  Of  the  whites,  1,316  are  males  and  671  females. 
They  are  settled  in  nearly  every  district  in  the  terri- 
tory, have  established  villages,  and,  no  doubt,  wield  a 
preponderating  influence  in  affairs.  The  free  colored 
people  are  unquestionably  those  who  accompany  the 
white  settlers.  The  Indian  population  of  this  territory 
is  65,680. 

Flax  in  Ireland. — It  was  supposed  that  the  loss 
of  the  cotton  crop  would  lead  to  a  large  extension  of 
the  growth  of  flax  this  year  in  Ireland.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  return  issued  by  the  Irish  Eegister- 
General  that  the  total  increase  ha>s  been  only  to  the 
extent  of  nineteen  hundred  acres.  In  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  the  cultivation  of  flax  has  actually  de- 
creased since  last  year. 

New  Metal. — William  Crookes,  of  London,  has 
lately  discovered  a  new  metal,  which  he  names  Thal- 
lium. In  most  of  its  physical  qualities  it  resembles 
lead.  It  is  not  so  white  as  silver,  but  when  freshly 
cut,  it  presents  a  brilliant  metallic  luster.  It  is  soft, 
malleable,  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  it  marks  paper 
when  rubbed  upon  it,  leaving  a  yellowish  streak.  It 
has  a  great  tendency  to  crystallize,  and  ingots  of  it 
crackle  like  those  of  tin  when  bent.  It  burns  with  a 
greenish  flame,  and  in  the  spectrum  the  hue  is  sharply 
defined.  Thallium  rapidly  tarnishes  in  the  open  air, 
and  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  oxyd, 
which,  like  the  oxyd  of  tin,  preserves  the  rest  of  the 
metal  from  oxydation.  Its  oxyd  is  soluble,  alkaline  in 
its  nature,  and  has  a  taste  and  smell  similar  to  potash. 
Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  dissolve  it  under  heat,  and 
it  burns  in  chlorine  gas  heated  to"  200°.  It  exists  in 
many  of  the  pyrites  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

A  Railroad  through  the  Pyrenees. — The  great 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees  has  at  last  been  crossed  by  a 
railroad,  which  extends  from  the  port  of  Bilboa  on 
the   Bay  of  Biscay  to   the  town   of  Miranda,  on   the 


River  Ebro.  The  entire  distance  is  sixty  six  miles — all 
within  the  limits  of  Spain.  South  of  Bilboa  the  mount- 
ains rise  very  abruptly,  and  there  occurred  all  the  en- 
gineering difficulty  in  crossing.  The  summit  is  at  an 
elevation  of  2,163  feet  above  tide  level,  and  this  has 
been  obtained  by  a  maximum  grade  of  seventy -six  feet 
to  the  mile.  The  first  train  passed  August  21st,  and 
on  the  day  following  the  road  was  formally  opened,  a 
large  number  of  grandees  being  in  attendance.  The 
road  will  be  continued  down  the  Ebro  to  its  mouth. 
On  the  Bay  of  Biscay  a  pier  one  mile  long  is  being 
constructed,  giving  that  place  the  best  harbor  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain. 

Coffee  in  California. — The  culture  of  coffee  has 
been  tested  in  California  with  some  success.  This 
plant  originated  in  Abyssinia,  and,  cultivated  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  has  taken  a  wide  range  for  its 
production,  and  is  now  profitably  cultivated  in  most 
tropical  climates,  and  flourishes  well  in  northern  lati- 
tudes as  high  as  34  degrees.  This  country  imports  an- 
nually about  195,000,000  of  pounds,  valued  at  $17,000,- 
000.  The  consumption  of  the  entire  world  is  about 
600,000,000  of  pounds.  If  coffee  can  be  raised  in  the 
United  States  it  will  be  a  new  source  of  wealth  to  the 
country,  and  will  so  far  render  us  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Substitute  for  Gutta-Percha. — At  a  late  meeting 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Serres  gave  an 
account  of  the  halata,  a  shrub  which  abounds  in 
Guiana,  and  affords  a  juice  which,  he  asserted,  was 
superior  for  many  purposes  to  gutta-percha,  but  es- 
pecially as  an  insulating  material  for  enveloping  tele- 
graphic wires.  The  milk  or  juice  is  drinkable,  and 
used  by  the  natives  with  coffee:  it  coagulates  quickly 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  almost  instantaneously 
when  precipitated  by  alcohol,  which  also  dissolves  the 
resin  of  the  halata  juice.  All  the  articles  made  with 
gutta-percha  can  be  made  with  the  sap  of  the  halata, 
and  it  has  no  disagreeable  smell.  When  worked  up  it 
becomes  as  supple  as  cloth,  and  more  flexible  than 
gutta-percha.  M.  Serres  exhibited  a  number  of  articles 
manufactured  of  halata  milk.  Up  to  the  present  time 
it  seems  from  M.  Serres'  account  not  to  have  become 
an  article  of  commercial  export. 

Acclimatizing  the  Lama  and  Alpaca. — The  ac- 
climatization of  the  alpaca  and  lama  is  proceeding  vig- 
orously in  France.  M.  Isidore  G.  St.  Hilaire  has  re- 
ported to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  recent 
arrival  of  thirty-three  alpacas,  nine  lamas,  and  one 
Peruvian  sheep,  the  sole  remains  of  a  collection  of  one 
hundred  head  brought  from  Peru  and  Bolivia  by  M. 
Rocher.  The  mortality  was  occasioned  by  the  long 
and  perilous  journey  by  land  and  sea.  M.  St.  Hilaire 
said  that  in  less  able  hands  the  whole  would  most 
probably  have  perished.  In  1765  Buffon  recommend- 
ed the  enriching  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  with  the  lama 
and  its  congeners,  saying,  "  I  think  that  these  ani- 
mals would  be  an  excellent  acquisition  for  Europe, 
and  would  produce  more  real  benefit  than  all  the 
metals  of  the  New  World."  In  relation  to  this  M. 
St.  Hilaire  refers  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  these 
animals  in  France,  England,  Spain,  Cuba,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 
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(1.)  A  Complete  System  of  Theology.  By  Rev. 
Samuel  Wakefield,  D.  D.  8vo.  663  pp.  $2.50.  New 
York:  Carlton  &  Porter. — The  de.sign  of  this  book 
seems  to  be,  to  present  a  condensed  outline  of  theology, 
with  special  reference  to  those  who  have  not  time  to 
pursue  the  more  elaborate  and  extended  work  of  Wat- 
son; but  it  is  not  designed  to  supersede  that  work.  In 
this  respect  it  occupies  about  the  same  position  as 
"  Ralston's  Elements  of  Divinity,"  published  by  the 
Book  Concern  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  style  is  simple, 
and  the  presentation  of  the  subjects  clear  and  system- 
atic. After  an  introduction  upon  theology  in  general, 
and  its  sources,  the  author  discusses  in  order  the  evi- 
dences of  divine  revelation,  doctrines  respecting  God, 
doctrines  respecting  man,  the  remedial  dispensation, 
morals  of  Christianity,  the  institutes  of  Christianity, 
and  the  future  state. 

The  young  student  in  theology  will  find  this  not  only 
an  admirable,  but  useful  compend. 

(2.)  The  Methodist  Almanac  for  1863. — This  is 
really  the  best  almanac  of  the  price  that  we  know  of 
for  our  families  to  supply  themselves  with.  Its  reading 
matter  is  well  chosen,  and  its  statistics  admirable.  We 
observe  a  new  feature,  the  "  Census  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  by  States,  from  the  Minutes  of  1861." 
We  hope  this  will  be  given  regularly,  as  it  is  very  val- 
uable for  reference,  and  even  Church  members  can  not 
keep  in  mind  the  boundaries  of  the  Conferences.  Price, 
only  six  cents. 

(3.)  The  Sunday  School  Almanac  is  a  beautiful 
almanac  in  miniature — contains  the  essential  time  and 
other  statistical  data  of  the  above,  and  is  just  the  thing 
to  have  in  the  pocket  or  at  hand. 

The  following  Sunday  school  books  are  among  the 
recent  issues  of  our  prolific  Union.  The  notices,  which 
have  been  furnished  to  our  hand,  are,  we  have  no 
doubt,  as  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  books  as 
could  be  compressed  in  so  small  a  space: 

(4.)  Alice  Barlow;  or,  Principle  in  Every  Thing. 
A  Village  History;  with  Six  Illustrations — is  a  book 
designed  to  show  how  in  humble  life  and  poverty  a 
strict  devotion  to  Christian  principle  is  sure  to  give 
comfort  and  success.  The  story  of  Annie  is  one  by 
which  any  young  person  might  be  greatly  profited. 

(5.)  Allie  and  Ryan;  or,  The  New  Bonnet  and 
Dress.  By  Rena  Ray.  With  Four  Illustrations— de- 
picts  the  folly  of  a  vain  love  for  dress,  and  shows  the 
better  way. 

(6.)  Steps  Up  the  Ladder;  or,  The  Story  of  Poor 
Little  Tim.  A  True  Story;  with  Three  Illustrations— 
shows  how  in  the  city  those  born  amid  wickedness  and 
degradation  can  rise  to  re.spectability,  and  virtue,  and 
heaven. 

(7.)  Little  Mabel's  Friend:  A  Sequel  to  Little 
Mabel  and  her  Sunlit  Rome.     By  a  Lady.      With  Four 


Illustralions — will  need  no  recommendations  to  those 
who  have  read  the  former  work.  It  is  graphic  and 
instructive. 

(8.)  Bishop  Jaites's  Address  to  Class-Leaders,  is- 
sued by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  makes  a  pam- 
phlet of  forty-six  pages.  It  should  be  in  the  liands  of 
every  class-leader  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Its  influ- 
ence can  not  be  otherwise  than  wide  and  beneficial. 
Its  style  is  sententious  as  though  written  by  John 
Wesley  himself.  The  issue  of  this  address,  and  the 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  by  R.  A.  West,  Esq., 
are  auspicious  omens  in  regard  to  this  vital  interest  of 
the  Church. 

(9.)  Easy  Lesson-Book  for  Infant  Scholars  is  also 
from  the  Book  Concern.  It  was  prepared  by  Rev.  Z. 
A.  Mudge,  and  from  an  examination,  somewhat  care- 
ful, we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  If  our  infant  class  teachers  will  use  it  faith- 
fully and  thoroughly,  even  the  minds  of  "  babes  and 
sucklings"  will  become  well-trained  theological  stu- 
dents. 

(10.)  The  Wife's  Stratagem.  A  Story  for  the  Fvr6 
and  Wayside.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Cincin- 
nati: Rickey  &  Carroll. 

(11.)  Conference  Minutes. — We  are  indebted  to 
Rev.  J.  T.  Mitchell,  Secretary,  for  a  copy  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Conference  Minutes;  and  to  Rev.  Dr.  Trimble, 
Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  for  the  Minutes  of 
that  body. 

(12.)  Harper's  Magazine,  for  November,  closes 
the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  this  popular  monthly.  Its 
contents  are,  Poland  Over-Ground  and  Under-Ground, 
Illustrated ;  A  Notable  Congress,  consisting  of  Descrip- 
tions and  Engravings  of  the  Black-Horse  Fly,  Cess- 
Pool  Fly,  Plantation  Fly,  Salt-Marsh  Fly,  Silvery  Gnat, 
Cotton-Crane  Fly,  Vigilant  Flesh  Fly,  Hide  Fly,  Goose- 
berry Saw  Fly,  Cherry  Saw  Fly,  etc.;  The  Last  of  the 
Dandies,  Illustrated;  Madeline  Shaeffer ;  The  First 
Colonial  Congress;  Our  Cousins  from  Boston;  Orley 
Farm;  Buying  Winter  Things;  Mistress  and  Maid,  a 
Household  Story,  by  Miss  Mulock ;  The  Small  House 
at  AUington,  etc.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  <fe  Co.,  Fourth-street,  west 
of  Walnut.     Terms,  $3  a  year. 

(13.)  Chambers's  Encyclopedia  of  Universal 
Knowledge. — Parts  53  and  54  of  this  invaluable  work 
have  been  laid  upon  our  table.  It  is  sold  at  15  cents 
for  each  part,  or  $3  per  volume,  each  comprising  13 
parts.  Number  54  completes  Vol.  IV,  and  brings  the 
work  down  to  "  <S&fSk\vo."  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.     Cincinnati:  Robert  Clarke  <fe  Co. 

(14.)  Patent  Office  Report — Agriculture. — Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Hon.  D.  P.  Holloway,  Commissioner, 
for  a  copy  of  this  document.  We  esteem  this  Report 
as  the  richest  and  most  valuable  yet  issued. 
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Close  of  the  Year. — The  close  of  another  year  is 
upon  us.  To  many  of  our  readers — ^nay,  to  all  of  them 
it  has  been  a  sad  year.  Its  record  of  husbands,  fathers, 
sons,  and  brothers  slain  upon  the  battle-field  or  suffer- 
ing and  dying  away  from  kindred  and  home,  and  of 
families  broken  up,  impoverished,  and  ruined,  is  one 
not  to  be  thought  of  without  painful  feeling.  And 
then  to  feel  that  so  much  of  all  this  sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering has  been  rendered  inpffective  by  a  toothless 
policy  and  incompetent  or  heartless  generals!  The 
picture  is  too  sad  to  look  upon!  The  heart  faints! 
Let  us  draw  the  curtain  and  silently  wait,  hoping 
even  in  the  midst  of  despair. 

Our  Engravings. — We  need  not  call  attention  to 
our  portrait  of  Bryant.  As  a  likeness  we  are  assured 
it  is  exact,  the  photograph  for  it  having  been  furnished 
by  one  of  the  partners  in  the  office  of  the  Evening 
Post.  The  landscape  is  a  fancy  sketch  of  rare  beauty, 
both  in  design  and  execution.  It  is  one  of  those 
beautiful  scenes  not  blasted  by  war,  whose  influence 
will  linger  long  with  soothing  and  elevating  effect  on 
the  imagination. 

A  Word  to  Our  Friends. — This  number  closes  the 
twenty -second  volume  of  the  Repository.  With  slight  ex- 
ceptions its  progress  has  been  uniform  and  upward 
till,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  it  numbered  forty 
thousand  cash-paying  subscribers.  And  since  first 
published  nearly /oitr  millions  of  this  messenger  of  love, 
refinement,  and  religion  have  been  sent  out  to  bless 
innumerable  homes  and  hearts.  A  civil  war  of  such 
magnitude  as  that  now  pending,  involving  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property,  the  desolation  of  so  many 
homes,  and  the  breaking  up  of  so  many  families,  could 
not  otherwise  than  injuriously  affect  its  interests. 
Hitherto  its  loss  ban  been  less  than  was  expected.  But 
we  will  not  conceal  from  our  friends  that  with  the  in- 
coming of  the  new  volume  it  will  be  subjected  to  a 
more  severe  ordeal  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

The  unprecedented  rise  in  all  the  materials  of  man- 
ufacture, and  especially  the  real  "panic"  in  the  paper 
market,  will  largely  increase  the  expenses  of  its  pub- 
lication. To  offset  this  in  a  measure,  however,  money 
is  abundant,  and  the  productions  of  agriculture  are  in 
demand  at  enhanced  prices.  The  Publishers  are  em- 
ploying all  their  sagacity  and  skill,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  can  publish  it  at  the  same  price  as  hereto- 
fore. We  hope  they  will  be  able  to  do  so.  But  this  is 
a  matter  in  which  they  themselves  must  be  controlled 
by  the  invincible  laws  of  trade.  Suppose  they  raise 
the  price  to  $4.  Before  grumbling  and  determining  to 
discontinue  ^.he  Repository,  just -reinember  that  at  the 
first  you  paid  $2  for  it  when  it  contained  only  32  in- 
stead of  64  pages,  as  now,  and  was  then  printed  on 
poorer  paper  and  with  very  few  engravings.  The  price 
remains  the  same,  while  the  magazine  has  been  enlarged 
to  double  its  former  size,  and — not  to  speak  of  its  lit- 
erary character — its  illustrations,  the  paper  on  which 
it  i.s^  printed,  and  its  entire  mechanical  execution  have 


been  improved  at  great  expense.  If,  then,  its  price 
were  put  at  $4,  still  the  Publishers  would  be  doing 
better  by  you  than  at  the  beginning.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  require, 
but  if  the  addition  should  be  only  fifty  cents  instead 
of  two  dollars  we  think  few  of  our  patrons,  with  the 
above  facts  before  them,  would  be  disposed  to  complain. 
The  Agents,  with  their  characteristic  skill  and  ability, 
are  applying  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  the  result  when  reached  they  will  give  to  the  pub- 
lic. Meanwhile,  we  exhort  all  our  friends  to  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  up  and  extend  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Repository  in  every  place. 

1.  Will  not  each  subscriber  see  to  the  early  renewal 
of  his  own  subscription  ?  Do  not  wait  to  be  called 
upon.  Give  your  name  and  the  subscription  price  to 
the  preacher  the  fir^t  time  you  meet  him  after  the  re- 
ception of  this  number.  Two  or  three  neighbors  clo.se 
by  you  would  become  subscribers,  if  you  would  show 
them  a  copy  and  urge  them  a  little. 

2.  Many  who  are  in  the  army  are  still  ordering  the 
Repository  for  their  families.  Why  should  not  all  do 
it?  Never  before  did  their  families  so  much  need  its 
monthly  visits.  And  then,  too,  how  greatly  endeared 
would  it  become  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  remembrancer 
of  the  absent  one ! 

3.  Ladies  in  innumerable  cases  have  proved  most 
successful  in  securing  subscriptions.  The  time  required 
is  not  great.  We  have  knoAvn  ten  secured  in  a  day. 
To  the  ladies  of  the  Church — those  engaged  in  every 
good  work — we  would  appeal  in  behalf  of  this  maga- 
zine so  eminently  designed  to  benefit  the  home  circle. 

4.  It  is  the  only  family  magazine  now  published  by 
the  authority  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church. 
This  alone  gives  directness  and  individuality  to  its 
claim  upon  all  out  families. 

5.  Most  of  our  brother  ministers  canvass  their 
charges  in  person  or  by  proxy.  Most  make  it  an 
adjunct  to  their  pastoral  visiting,  and  in  this  way 
make  the  canvass  very  thorough  and  with  but  little 
extra  labor.  One,  who  rarely  ever  fails  to  double  his 
list  just  said  to  us,  "  I  always  do  it  in  this  way,  and 
it  would  surprise  one  who  has  never  tried  it  to  know 
how  little  additional  labor  it  involves."  But  we  earn- 
estly appeal  to  our  brethren  if,  from  any  cause,  they 
can  iiot  make  this  canvass  in  person,  to  have  it  done 
by  the  class-leaders,  or  by  some  efficient '  sister  or 
brother  who  has  the  tact  and  address,  and  to  whom 
the  commission  will  be  at  once  a  help  and  a  compen- 
sation. 

6.  The  Repository  is  not  our  property,  but  that  of  the 
Church.  We  are  simply  the  agent  of  the  Church, 
doing  the  work  she  has  assigned  to  us,  and  even  that 
not  so  well  as  we  could  wish,  though  according  to  our 
best  judgment  and  ability.  Therefore,  we  have  no 
scruples  of  delicacy  in  making  such  an  appeal.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  sure.  A  thorough  canvass  in  all  our 
Churches  and  congregations  would  result  in  a  mag- 
nificent increase  of  the  circulation  of  the  Repository. 
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